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One of His MAJ ESTY's —_ Honourable | 


PRIVY-COUNCIL, 


MY LORD, 


41 


» Lordſhip with ſome of the Fruits of my 


great a Bleſſing, and Comfort of my old 
Ape 3 ; it is no ſmall Mitigation of my Sorrow, that whilſt 


he liv'd he was not unprofitable to the World, and that 


now he is dead, he hath left thoſe Monuments of his Pi- 
ety and Learning behind him, which I am told are gene- 
rally thought not unworthy to be im . to the Publick. 


. T AKE A to preſent your 
8 1 d | 
ary deceaſed Son's Studies in Divinity. And 


ſince it hath pleaſed God, to my unſpeak- : 
able Grief and Loſs, to deprive me of ſo 
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If theſe SER MON s be ſuch, ] have no cauſe to doubt 
but they will eaſily obtain Your Lordſhip's Patronage, 
who are ſo known a Favourer of all that is virtuous and 
worthy, eſpecially of Religion and the Miniſters of it: 
Of. which I had particular Experience upon the Death of 
my good Son, when Your Lordſhip was pleaſed, with ſo 
much Humanity and Condeſcenſion, to ſend to comfort 
me under that fad Loſs, and to expreſs Your own Reſent- 
ment of it. ? og 

But whatever theſe S&KMoNs be, ſince I have no o- 
ther way to acknowledge my great Obligations to Your. 
Lordſhip upon all Occaſions, I ope Your Lordſhip will 
pleaſe favourably to accept of this, how ſmall ſo ever, 
yet ſincere Teſtimony of my dutiful Reſpects and Gra- 
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MY LORD, 
Your Lordſbip's moſt obliged, 
and moſt obedient Servant, 
THOMAS BAR ROW. 
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TO THE | 
1 | "hy AUD 
HE Author of the following St Rm ON s was ſo publicly 
I bun, and ſo highly eſteemed by all Learned and Good Men, _ 
ow Zhat nothing either needs or can be ſaid more to his Advan- 4 
etage. Mot but that I think it very fit, that the Picture of 
truly great Man ſhould be drawn at full. length, for the 
| { har. and Imitation of Poſterity ; and it will, I hope, 
be done hereafter by ſome more skilful Hand: However, I ſhall not within 
the narrow Limits of a Preface, ſo much as attempt the Character of him 
of whom, either not a little, or nothing at all ought to be ſaid. 

And the Sermons themſelves do as little need Commendation, as the 1 
thor ; their own Excellency and Eloquence will praiſe them beſt. I ſhall - 
rherefore only advertiſe the Read er, of ſome few things concerning them. 

The Defign of the Five firſt is, to recommend Religion to our Eſteem 
and Practice, from the Conſideration of the manifold Excellencies and Ad- 
vantages of it. The Four next do treat of the two great Duties of Reli- 
gion, and Parts of Divine Worſhip, Prayer and Thankſgiving ; and con- 
zain likewiſe a very power ful Rakes to the Praftice of them. The 
Three following were preach'd upon three ſolemn Occaſions : The Firſt of 
them upon the 29th of May, 1676, the Anniverſary of His MajzsTY's 
happy Reſtoration : The Second upon the 5th of November, 167 5, in Com 
memoration of our great Deliverance 75 the Pow der- Treaſon ; both 
in the Year of his Vice-Chancellorſhip: The Third at the Conſe 
cration of the Biſhop of Man ( afterwards Lord Biſhop of St. Aſaph) 
his Uncle; in which he pleads for the due Reſpect and Revenue of the 
Clergy with ſo much Modeſty, and yet ſo great Force of Reaſon and 


Eloquence, that the whole P "A N may 19 think then! en = ever 
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Some of theſe Twelve Sermons were the very firſt that he made ; by 
which we may judge with what Preparation and Furniture he entred up- 
on this Sacred Employment. The Furſt of them was 3 at St. Mary's 
in Cambridge, June 30, 1661 ; and. was, I think, the firſt that he ever 
peach d. Thoſe Two extellent Sermons of Thankſgiving were, as T am 
inform'd, the next. The Fourth in order, was the firſt that he preach'd 
before the King's Majeſty. In placing of them as they now ſtand, I had 
very little regard to the Order of Time, but rather to ſome ſmall Reaſon 
talen from the Subject matter of them, not worth the mentioning ; any 
Reaſon almoſt being good enough in a matter fo indifferent, and where none 
is neceſſary. | 

—— Ten Sermons are thought fit t6 be put together, becauſe of their 
Affinity to one another, all of them relating to the ſame Argument, and 
tending to reform the ſeveral Vices of the Tongue. The Two laſt of them in- 
| deed, againſi Pragmaticalneſs, and meddling in the Affairs of others, do not 
fo properly belong to this Subject; but confidering that this Vice is chiefly 
managed by the Tongue, and is almoſt ever attended with ſome Irregula- 
rity and Indiſcretion of Speech, they are not altogether ſo foreign and un- 
ſuitable to it. And never were Diſcourſes of this kind more neceſſary than 
in this wicked and perverſe Generation; wherein the Vices here repre- - 
bended are ſo very rife, and out of the ahundant Impitty of Mens Hearts 
there proceeds ſo much Evil-ſpeaking of all kinds, in Aibeiſtical Diſcourſes, 
and Blaſphemous Railery, and Prophane Swearing ; and when Cenſori- 
ouſneſs, Detraftion and Slander are ſcarce accounted Faults even with 
thoſe who would ſeem to be moſt ſtrict in other Parts and Duties of Re- 
ligion. | | : | 

525. Author of them, as he was exemplary in all manner of Cunverſa- 
tion, ſo eſpecially in this Part of it; being of all Men I ever had the 
Happineſs to know, the cleareſt of this common Guilt, and moſt free from 
Offending in Word; coming as near as is poſſible for human Frailty to do, 
to the perfect Idea of St. James his perfect Man. So that in theſe ex- 
cellent Diſcourſes of his, he hath only tranſcribed his own Practice. All 
the Rules which he hath given, he moſt religiouſly obſerved himſelf; and was 
very uneaſy, when at any time he ſaw them tramſgreſſed by others in his 
Company. — 3 

hers is one thing in them needs Excuſe, namely, That ſeveral things 
which are more briefly and ſummarily ſaid in the Firſt of theſe Sermons a- 
bout Evil-ſpeaking, are repeated in ſome of the following Diſcourſes : which, 
becauſe it could not well be avoided, but either by wholly leaving out the 
firſt Sermon, or very much mangling ſome of the reſt, will, it is hoped, for 
that Reaſon be eafily pardoned. * 

The Eight following Sermons are lileuiſe ſorted together, becauſe they 
explain and enforce T two great Commandments of the Law, the Love 
of God, and of our Neighbour. 

De Two next were publiſhed by himſelf, and only thoſe two. The 
Firſt FA them, about the Duty and Reward of Bounty to the Poor, was 


preached at the Spital, and publiſbd at the Defire of the Lord Mayor 
wy 88 and 
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| The Publiſher to the Reader. 


and Court of Aldermen. This was received with univerſal Approbation ; 
and perhaps there is nothing extant in Divinity more perfect in its bind: 
1: ſeems to have exhauſted the whole Argument, and to have left no Conſide- 
ration belonging to it untouch'd. The other, on the Paſſion of our Bleſſed 
Saviour, was the laſt he preached but one; and, I think,; rue Occaſion of 
his Death, by a. Cold he then got, which, in all Proþubility, arab the Catiſe of 
the Fever of which he died, to our unſpeakable Loſs. This he ſent to t 
Preſs himſelf, but did not live to ſee it publiſhd. 

The laſt Part of this Firſt Volume is his learned Treatiſe of the Pope's 
Supremacy; 20 which, becauſe there is prefix'd a.Preface, giving A- 
count of it, Ind not here to ſay any Thing farther of it. | 

The next. Part of this Volume a brief Eupl ration of tha Lord's Pray- 
er, the Creed, the Decalogue, and the Doctrine of the Sacraments. 

The Creed alſo he hath handled in a larger way, in a great many excel- 
Jent Sermons upon the ſeveral Articles of it; wherein he hath not only ex- 

- plain d and confirm d the great Doftrines of our Religion, but likewiſe 
 ſhewn what, Influence tverysArtide\of or Faith ought to have upon. e 
Practice. Which Dilqburles make Ve Second Volume of his Mors. 
Beſide theſe, the Author hath left many other excellent Sermons, upon | 
ſeveral important and uſeful Subjects in Divinity: Which make the Third 
Now I heartily recommend theſe Sermons which are here publiſh d to thy 
ſerious Peruſal; and ſhall only ſay this of them, That as they want no other 
kind of Excellency, ſo particularly are they animated throughout with ſo ge- 
| ming Spirit of, rs Bicep and Goujpeſs, thatthe mu eiber\b# 0 perjett-. 
ly good, or prodigiouſly bad Man, that can read them over without being the 
better for them. | 
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Reverend De. T1 11 D, Dar of Canterbury: 
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ST R, 


L Ee HE Affection of Friends, or Intereſt of the Book- 
F.-Y; alk, has made it uſual to prefix the Life of an Au- 
thor before his Works ; and ſometimes it is a Care very 
neceſſary to give him a high and excellent Character, 
the better to 4 — his Writings againſt that Cenfori- 
| ouſneſs and Miſconſtruction to which all are ſubject. 
What Dr. Barrow has left, do as little as any need ſuch 
an ada. ſanding firm on their own Worth; nay, his Works 
may ſupply the want of a Fe of his Life, if the Reader take 
along with him this Remark,. That his Sermons were the 


Coun of his Actions; has drawn the true Picture 
Heb. xi. 4. Of elf, ſo that in them 4 


be yet ſpeaketh, or rather, 2 
W polen of. of. Yet we the Readers 4 f gladly entertain any hopes of *. 
ing his Example added to his Doctrine; and we think we expreſs ſome 
bind of Gratitude for your reviewing, digeſting and publiſhing his Ser- 
mons, if we defire from you his Life too. His Sermons have coſt you ſo 
much. pains as might have obliged the World with many of your own ; 
s Life ſhould ask a farther Part of your Time, the Weig hr and 
Brightneſs of your „ would Fl more mack the — 
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Some Account of the Life of Dr. BAR RO W. 
the Doctors Honour, and the publick Good. It were an unpardonable 


Vanity in me to affect joining tary Name With ours or his; but what 

Memorials I can recollect, I here preſent you, that when you have refi- 

ned this Ore, it may be admitted as my Offering toward his Statue. 

What may be ſaid would have had a ſtronger Impreſſion upon our Paſ- 

ſions when they were moved upon the firſt News of ſo great a Loſs; or, 

perhaps, twere beſt to forbear the Publication of all his Works, when the 

Reader will be farther prepared to admire him. But proceed in the or- 

der of Time, that the other Particulars occurring to your Memory, or fug- 

geſted by other Friends, may more readily find their 19 Place, and ſo 

give the better Luſtre to one another: And this I think the fitter to be 

obſerved, becauſe the harmonious, regular, conſtant Tenor of his Life 

is the moſt admirable thing in it. For though a Life full of Variety and 

even of Contrariety were more eaſy to be writ, and to moft more pleaſant 
to be read, it were leſs deſerving or deſirable to be imitated. ' 


Dr. Iſaac Barrow was the 8on of Mr. Themes Barrow (a Citizen of 

London of good Reputation yet living, Brother to [/aac Barrow, late 

Lord Biſhop of St. Aſaph) Son of Iſaac Barrow, Eſq; of Spiny-Abby in 
Cambridgeſhire (where he was a Juſtice of Peace for forty Years) Son of 
Philip Barrow, who has in Print a Method of Phyfick, and had a Bro- | 
ther 1/aac Barrow, Doctor of Phyſick, a Benefactor to Trinity Col- . 
lege, and there Tutor to Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, and Lord | 


He was born in Londen, October 1630 ˙. His Mother was Anne, | 
Daughter of William Buggin, of North-Gray in Kent, Eſq; whoſe Ten- I 
derneſs he did not long enjoy, the dying when he was about four Years | | 


His firſt Schooling was at the Charter-Houfe for two or three Years, 
when his greateſt Recreation was in ſuch Sports as brought on fighting 
among the Boys; in his After-time a very great Courage remained, where- 
of many Inſtances might be ſet down, yet he had perſectiy ſubdued all 
Inclination to quarrelling, but a Negligence of his Cloaths did always 
continue with him. For his Book he minded it not, and his Father had 
little hope of Succets in the Profeſſion of a Scholar, to which he had 
deſigned him. Nay, there was then ſo little Appearance of chat Comfort 
which his Father afterward received from him, that he ofteri ſolemnly 
wiſh d, that if it pleated God to take away any of his Children, it might 


be his Son 1/aac ; ſo vain a thing'is Man's Fu ent, And our Providence =p 
unfit to guide our om Aﬀairgt oo bo oo 09 oe 
Removing thence to Fol, of 1 1 ; made 0 orea ta 


Progreſs in Learning, and all ching Praiſewerthy, that his Maſter 
pointed him a little Tutor to the Lend Vikount Bafa, of Bey ln 
Ireland. While he ſtay d chere he was admitted in Peter Houſe, his 
Uncle the Biſhop's College; but when he werhoved t (and was fit for 
the Univerſity of Camiriuge, Fabr. 1645. he wie © planted in init 
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* Dr. Pope in the Life of Biſhop Ward, p. 129. ſays this was a Miſtale; but it was mot, as 1 


Dr, Barrow's Epitaph made from his Father's Information, and mentioned by Dr. Pope himſelf, p. 169. 88 
: College; 


College; his Condition was very low, his Father having ſuffered much 
in his Eſtate on account of now Fo the King's Cauſe, and being 
gone away from London to Oxford, his chief Support at firſt was from 
the Liberality of the famous and reverend Dr. Hammond, (to whoſe Me- 
mory he paid his Thanks in an excellent Epitaph (among his Poems) 
wherein he deſcribes the Doctor and himſelf too; for the moſt, and moſt 
noble Parts of the Character do exactly agree to them both. Being 
now as it were, without Relations, he abuſed not the Opportunity ta 
Negligence. in his Studies, or Licentiouſneſs in his Manners, but ſea- 
ſoned his tender Years with the Principles and the Exerciſe of Diligence, 
Learning and Piety, the beſt Preparatives for the ſucceeding Varieties 
of Life. ; 1 10603 51 | 6:7 | MO 
The young Man continued ſuch a Royaliſt, that he would never take 
the Covenant ; yet carrying himſelf with Fairneſs, Candour and Prudence, 
he gained the Good-will of the chief Governors of the Univerſity. One 
Day Dr. Hill, Maſter of the College, laying his Hand on his Head, 
faid,. TB art @ good Lad; tis pity thou art a Cavalier: And when in 
an Oration on the Gur-powder Treaſon, he had ſo celebrated the former 
Times, as to reflect much on the preſent, ſome Fellows were provok d 
to move for his Expulſion; but the Maſter ſilenc d them with this, Bar- 
row is A better Man than' any of us. Afterward, when the Engagement 
was impoſed, he ſubſcribed it; but, upon ſecond Thoughts, repenting of 
what he had done, he went back to the Commiſſioners, and declared-his 
Diſſatisfaction, and got his Name raſed out of the Lift. ier! 
For the Juniors, he was always ready to give them his Help, and very 
freely; though for all the Exerciſes he made for them in Verſe and Proſe 
he never received any Recompence but one Pair of Gloves 0h 
While he was yet a young Scholar, his Judgment was too great to reſt 
ſatisfied with the ſhallow and ſuperficial Phyſiology then commonly 
taught and received; in che Univerſities, wherewith Students of meaner 
Abilities contentedly took up, but he applied himſelf to the reading and 
conſidering the Writings of the Lord Herulam, Monfieur des Cartes, Ga- 
lileo, and other great Wits of the laſt Age, who ſeemed to offer ſomething 
more ſolid and ſubſtantial. be rf tl doofl wal 1k mi Sanin 
lege, Ann. Donn. 1640, he obtained it by his Merit; nothing elſe could 
Election, finding the Times not favourable to Men of his Opinion in 
the Affairs of Church and. State, to qualify him (as he then thought) 
to do maſt Good, he deſigned the Profeſſion of Phyſick, and for ſome 
Vears bent his Studies that way, and particularly made a great Progreſs 
in the Knowledgę of Anatomy, Botanicks and Chymiſtry. But af- 
cle the late Lord Biſhop of St. Aſapb, thinking that Profeſſion not 
well conſiſtent with the Oath, he had, taken; when aumitted Fellow, to 
make Divinity the End. of his Studies, he quitted. Medicine, and ap- 
plied himſelf chiefly to what his Oath ſeemed to oblige him. 
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Some Account of the Life of Dr. BARROW. 
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He was upon all Opportunities ſo open and communicative, that ma- 
ny of his Friends in that College (for out of it he had few Acquain- 
tance) can, and I hope ſome one will, report frequent Inſtances of 
his calm Temper in a factious Time, his large Charity in a mean Eſtate, 
his facetious Talk upon fit Occaſions, his indefatigable Induſtry in va- 
rious Studies, his clear Judgment on all Arguments, his ſteady Virtue 
in all Difficulties, which they muſt often have obſerved, and can better 
deſcribe. | 

1 Of his Way of Diſcourſe I ſhall here note one thing, That when his 
Opinion was demanded, he did uſually ſpeak to the Importance as well 
as to the Truth of the Queſtion : This was an excellent Advantage, and 
to be met with in few Mens Converſation, 


| Traftare res multi norunt, æſtimare pauci. 3 Cardan, 


While he read Scaliger on Euſebius, he perceived the Dependence of 
Chronology on Aſtronomy, which put him on the Study of Prolemy's 
 Almageſt; and finding that Book and all Aſtronomy tq depend on Geo- 
metry, he applied himſelf to Euclides Elements, not ſatisfied till he had 
laid firm Foundations; and ſo he made his firſt Entry into the Mathe- 
maticks, having the learned Mr. John Ray then for his Socius Studiorum, 
and ſometimes Nis Fellow-Traveller in Simpling, and always for his very 
much eſteemed Friend: He proceeded to the Demonſtration of the other 
ancient Mathematicians, and publiſhed his Ezclide in a leſs Form and 
clearer Method than any one had done before him : At the End of his | 
Demonſtration of Apollonius he has writ Ah, Intra hec temporis inter- 
valla peractum hoc opus; to ſo much Diligence nothing was impoſſible: 
And in all his Studies, his Way was not to leave off his Deſign, till he 
brought it to effect; only in the Arabick Language he made an Eſſay for 
a little while, and then deſerted it. In the fame Place having alſo writ, 
Labore & conſtautid, he adds, Bone fi conjungantur humilitate & ſubmi- 
_ niftrent charitati. With theſe Speculations the Largeneſs of his Mind could 
© join Poetry, to which he was always addicted, and very much valued that 
Part thereof which conſiſts of Deſcription, but the Hyperboles of ſome 
modern Poets he as much {lighted ; for our Plays, he was an Enemy to 
them, as a principal Cauſe of the Debauchery of theſe Times (the other 
| Cauſes he thought to be the French Education, and the ill Examples of 
Great Perſons): For Satyrs, he writ none ; his Wit was pure and peaceable. 
When Dr. Duport reſigned the Chair of Greek Profeſſor, he recom- 
mended this his Pupil for his Succeſſor, who juſtified his Tutor's Opi- 
nion by an excellent Performance of the Probation Exerciſe; but being 
thought inclined to Arminianiſin, he obtained it not; however, he 
always acknowledged the Favour which Dr. Z/hichcote ſhewed him on 
that, as on all Occaſions. The Partiality of others againſt him in that 
Affair, ſome thought might help forward his Deſire to ſee foreign 
Countries. I make no doubt, but that he, who in leſſer Occurrences 
did very judiciouſly confider all Circumſtances, had on good Grounds 
made this Reſolution, and with we now knew them; for the Reaſons and 
3 | Counſels 
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Counſels of Action would take off from the Drineſs of this N arration, 
and more ſtrongly recommend him to Imitation. | 


To provide for his Voyage Ann. Dom. 1654, he fold his Books, and 
went firſt into France: At Paris he found his Father attending the Engliſb 
Court, and out of his ſmall Viaticum made him a ſeaſonable Preſent : He 
gave his College an Account of his Voyage thither, which will be found 
among his Poems; and ſome farther Obſervations in a Letter, which will 
ſhew his piercing Judgment in Political Affairs, when he applied his 


Thoughts that way. 


After ſome Months he went to Italy, and made a Stay at Florence, where 


he had the Favour, and neglected not the Advantage, toperuſe many Books 
in the GreatDuke's Library, and ten thouſand of his Medals, and diſcourſe 


| thereon with Mr. Hiugn; the Fame of whoſe extraordinary Abilities in 


that ſort of Learning had cauſed the Duke to invite him to the Charge 


of that great Treaſury of Antiquity. | 
Florence was too dear a Place for him to remain in long; his Deſire 
was to viſit Rome rather than any other Place; but the Plague then ra- 


ging there, he took Ship at Livorn ¶ Mov. 1657) for Smyrna. In this 


to convince the Learned, and could talk pleaſantly to the Entertain- - 


Ep. xx. I. 14. 


Voyage they were attack d by a Pirate; and though he had never ſeen 
any thing lik a Sea- fight, he ſtood to the Gun appointed him with great 
Courage, for he was not ſo much afraid of Death as Slavery —— Vitali 
charior aura Libertas, &c. as he expreſſes himſelf. At Smyrna he made 
himſelf moſt welcome to Conſul Bretton, and the Merchants; and ſo at 
Conſtantinople, to Sir Thomas Bendiſb, the Engliſh Embaſſador, and Jona- 
than Daun, from whoſe Civility he received many Favours, and there 


ever after continued between them an intimate Friendſhip. 


As he could preſently learn to play at all Games, ſo he could ac- 


commodate his Diſcourſe to all Capacities, that it ſhould be grateful 


and profitable; he could argue a Point without Arrogance or Paſſion. 


ment of eaſier Minds, yet ſtill maintaining his own Character, which 


had ſome ſuch Authority as is inſinuated in theſe Words of Cicero to 


Atticus ; Non te Bruti noftri vulticulus ab iſta oratione deterret ? 

At Conflantinople, the See of St. Cry/oſtome, he read over all the 
Works of that Father, whom he much preferred before any of the others, 
and remained in Turꝶy above a Year; returning thence to Venice, as ſoon 
as he was landed the Ship took fire, and with all the Goods was burnt, 
but none of the People had any harm: He came thence home through 


Germany and Holland; and ſome Parts of theſe Travels and Obſervations 


are alſo related in his Poems. 


The Term of Time was now ſomewhat paſt, before which all Fel- 
lows of Trinity College are by the Oath obliged to take upon them 
Prieſtly Orders, or quit the College; he had no Reſt in his Mind 
till he got himſelf Epiſcopally ordain'd, which I think was done by 


Biſhop Brownrig, notwithſtanding the Times were then very unſettled, 


the Church of England at a very low Ebb, and Circumſtances much äl- 


tered from what they were when he took the Oath, wherewith others ſa- 
tisfied themſelves in the Neglect of Orders. | 
„ | | 2 _ When 
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1 When the Church and State flouriſ d upon the King's Ræſtauration, 
his Friends expected great things for him, who had ſuffered and deſeryed- 
ſo much; yet nothing came; ſo that he was ſenſible enough to ſay (which 
he has not left among his Poems) 28 [ ol e pre 
q Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole nemo, $66 
1 Et nemo ſenſit te rediiſſe minus. * 


1660, He was without a Competitor choſen to the Greek Profeſſor⸗ 
ſhip in Cambridge; of which I can only fay, that ſome Friend (to 
himſelf I mean) thought fit to borrow, and never to reſtore thoſe 

July 16, 1662, he was choſen to the Geometry Lecture at Greſham-, 
College, vacant by the Death of Mr. Laurence Rook; of whom I could 

not forbear to ſpeak, but that a large and true Character is given by 
Dr. Barrow himſelf in his Inauguration Speech. Dr. 7/ilkins, who, 
while Trinity-College had the Happineſs of his Maſterſhip, thoroughly 
obſerved, and much eſteemed him, and was always zealous to promote, 
worthy Men, and generous Deſigns, did interpoſe vigorouſly for his Aſ- 
ſiſtance, well knowing that few others could fill the Place of ſuch a Pre- 
deceſſor; he not only diſcharged the Duty incumbent on him, but ſup- 
ply'd the Abſence of his learned Colleague Dr. Pope, Aſtronomy Pro- 
feſſor; and among other of his Lectures were divers of the Projections of 
the Sphere, which he lent out alſo, and many other Papers we hear; no 
more of. About this Time he was offer d a Living of good Value; but 
the Condition annexed, of teaching the Patron's Son, made him refuſe it, 
as too like a Simoniacal Contract. He was alſo invited to take the Charge 
of the Cotton Library; but upon Trial a-while, he liked better to ſettle 
at Cambridge. He fo well anſwer d all Expectation, and perform'd what 
Dr. Willins had undertaken for him, that when (1663) Mr. Lucas found- 
ed a Mathematick Lecture at Cambridge, the fame, goad and conſtant 
Friend recommended him to the Executors, Mr. Nauurib and Mr. Buck, 
who very readily conferr d on him that Employment; and the better to ſe- 
cure the End of ſo noble and uſeful a Foundation, he took care that him- 
ſelf and Succeſſors ſhould be bound to leave yearly to the Univerſity ten 
written Lectures; and thoſe of his which have been, and others yet to be 
printed, will beſt give. ah Account how well he aoquinalihimſelf of the 
ice. Tho his two Profeſſorſhips were not inconſiſtent, yet he was con- 
tent with that at Cambridge; and May 20, 1664, reſign d that at Greſham- 
College. There was great Intereſt againſt Mr. Nobert Hook, who deſired to 
fucceed him, and by the Aflitance of Dr. JFilkins obtained the Place; the 
Appearance of ſuch a Patron were enough of Mr. Hoabs Merit, if the 
World were not fatished of i by;his own. Works. But after · that 
learned Piece, Geometrice Lettiones, had been ſome while in the World, 
he had heard of very few that had read and conſider' d it thoroughly be- 
| fide Monſieur Slufrus. of \ Liege, and Mr. Gregory of Scotland, two,that 
might be reckoned inſtead of very many; but the. little Reliſh that ſuch 
Thing met with, did. help. to lookn him from:thele, Sperulations and. 
g 5 | | the 
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; the more 


more Suarem for his Book de Legibus ; and be 


engage his Inclination to the Study of Morality and Divinity; 
which had always been fo predominant, that when he commented on 
Arthimedes, he did not forbear in Diſcoutſe to r and admire much 

ore his 9 I find 


written this divine Ejaculation, 
0 Oels vemeI Rel. 


"a Ti autem, Domine, quantus es Geometra 2 um enim het Scientia nul 


tos terminos habeat ; cum in ſempiternum novorum theorematum indentioni 


locus relinquatur, etiam penes humanum ingenium, tu uno hac omma intuitt 


da habes, abſque catena Conſequentiarum, abſque tedio demonſtrati- 
"Batre jeu wid faare feng nel tofir ; of arymen 
grutorum phantafia videtur non nift incerta quedam ſommiare, unde in iis 
quot ſunt bomines tot exiſtunt fers ſententie : in his conſpiratur ab omnibus,, 
in his humanum ingenium ſe poſſe aliquid, imo ingens aliquid & mirificum 
viſum eſt, ut nihil magis mrum, quod enim in ceteris pene ineptum, in hoc 
effcax, ſedulum, proſperum, &c. Te igitur vel ex hac re amare gaudeo, te 
ſufpicor, atque illum diem defiderare ſuſpiriis fortibus in quo purgatd mente 
& claro oculo non hec ſolum omnia abſque hac ſucceſſroa & laborioſa ima- 
ginandi cura, verum multo plura & majora ex tua bonitate & immen- 


Hifſima ſanttiſſmaque benignitate conſpicere & ſeire concedetur, &c. 


The laſt Kindneſs and Honour he did to his Mathematick Chair, was 
to reſign it (1669) to ſo worthy a Friend and learned Succeſſor as Mr. 
Jaac Newton, fixing his Reſolution to apply himſelf entirely to Divinity; 
and he took a Courſe very convenient for his publick Perſon, as a Preacher, 
and his private, as a Chriſtian; for thoſe Subjects which he thought moſt 
important to be conſider' d for his own uſe, he caſt into the Method of 
Sermons, for the Benefit of others; and herein was ſo exact, as to write 
ſome of them four or five times over: His Sermons were all large and 
finiſhed, and fairly written, which he was very ready to preach, i. e. 
read or lend them as often as deſired: Had he been a ſettled Preacher, 
he intended them ſhorter, 'and he would have truſted to his Memory. 
The Method of Dr. Barrow in his Sermons, is ſuch as the ableſt Divines 
of the Church of England obſerve; but we may farther remark, that he 
having applied himſelf much to Mathematicks, had acquir'd a Habit to 
write with Exactneſs, to proceed directly toward his Scope, and to make 
uſe of ſolid Proofs' rather than Figures of . Rhetorick. Le Clerc. Bibl. 
uv. 3. 312. Neon ee | 


The Sermons of this Author are rather Treatiſes or exact Diſſer- 
tations, than Harangues to pleaſe the Multitude; if we had not reſol- 


ved to keep within the Bounds of a meer Hiſtorian, we might ay 
we have never known a'Sermon-maker comparable to this Author. I. 
And now he was only a Fellow of 771nizy-College, till my Lord Bi mp 
GF Se. a Ale h ve him a ſmall Sine- cure in Wales, and the Right Rev. | 
eib, Lor Biſhop of Salisbury (who very much valued his Converſation) 
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a Prebend in his Church ; the Advantages of both which he beſtowed 
in a way of Charity, and parted with them as ſoon as he was made 
Maſter of his College (1672); he and his Relations being by that Time 
out of a neceſſitous Condition; the Patent for his Maſterſhip being fo 
drawn for him, as it had been for ſome others, with Permiſſion to marry, 
he was at Charge to have it altered, thinking it not agreeable with the 
Statutes, from which he deſired no Diſpenſation. | 
He had hitherto poſſeſſed but a ſcanty Eſtate, which yet was made eaſy 
to him by a contented Mind, and not made a Trouble by Envy at more 
plentiful Fortunes; he could in Patience poſſeſs his Soul when he had 
little elſe ; and now with the ſame Decency and Moderation could main 
tain his Character under the Temptations of Proſperity. 5 
When the King advanced him to this Dignity, he was pleaſed to ſay, 
He had given it to the beſt Scholar in England. His Majeſty had ſeveral 
times done him the Honour to diſcourſe him; and this Preferment was 
not at 15 % by Faction or Flattery: It was the King's own Act; 
though his Deſert made thoſe of the greateſt Power forward to contri- 
bute to it, particularly Gilbert, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
Duke of Buckingham, then Chancellor of Cambridge, and formerly a 
Member of Tinity-Callege. | 
It were a Diſreſpect to his College to doubt, that where he had ſpent fo 
much Time, and obliged ſo many Perſons, he ſhould not be moſt wel- 
come; they knew as his Power encreaſed, the Effects of his Goodneſs 
would do fo too; and the Senior Fellows ſo well underſtood and eſteem- 
ed him, that with Good-will and Joy they received a Maſter much 
younger than any of themſelves. ID ———— 
Beſides the particular Aſſiſtance he gave to many in their Study, he 
concerned himſelf in every thing that was for the Intereſt of his College; 
he ſoon excuſed them from ſome Expence and Allowances which they 
had made to his Predeceſſors. Upon the ſingle Affair of building their 
Library, he writ out Quires of Paper, chiefly to thoſe who had been of 
the College, firſt to enage them, and then to give them Thanks, which 
he never omitted: Theſe Letters he eſteemed not enough to keep Co- 
ies of, but by the generous Returns they brought in, they appeared to 
| | of no {mall Value; and thoſe Gentlemen that pleaſe to ſend back 
their Letters, will deſerve to be accounted farther Benefactors to the Li- 
brary. He had always been a conſtant and early Man at the Chapel, 
and now continued to do the ſame; and was therein encouraged not 
only by his own Devotion, but by the Efficacy his Example had upon 
many others of his College. __ | 5 
In this place ſeated to his Eaſe and Satisfaction, a Station wherein of all 
others in the World he could have been moſt uſeful, and which he meant 
not to mak uſe of as a Step to aſcend higher, he abated nothing of his 
Studies; he yielded the Day to publick Buſineſs, and took from his 
Morning my many Hours to encreaſe his Stock of Sermons, and write 
his Treatiſe of the Pope's Supremacy, He underſtgod Popery both at 
ED and Abroad; he narrowly obſerved it, militant in England, trium- 
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moſt others of the approaching Danger, and would have appeared with 
the forwardeſt in a needful Time; for his Engagement in that Cauſe, and 
his Place in your Friendſhip, I would (with the leave of the moſt wor- 
thy Dean of St. Pauls, his highly reſpected Friend) call him another 
Dr. Stilling fleet. oy Ws 
But ſo it pleaſed God, that being invited to preach the Paſfſion- 
Sermon, April 13, 1677, at Guildhall-Chapel, (and it was the ſecond 
Sermon for which he ever received a pecuniary Recompence) he never 
reached but once more, falling fick of a Fever: Such a Diſtemper he 
bad once or twice before, otherwiſe of a conſtant Health: This fatally 
prevailed againſt the Skill and Diligence of many Phyſicians, his good 
Friends. | ; 
I think not my ſelf competent to give an Account of his Life, much 
leſs of his Sickneſs and Death: If great Grief had not forced Silence, you, 
Sir, his deareſt and moſt worthy Friend, had perpetuated the Remark- 
ables of that Scene, in a Funeral Sermon. 3 Wa 
Our Paſſions, which have hitherto been kept within the Banks, 
ſhould now be permitted to overflow; and they even expect to be mo- 
ved by a Breath of Eloquence ; but that is not my Talent. In ſhort, 
his Death was ſuitable to his Life; not this imperfect, ſlight Life as 
I relate it, but that admirable, reſigned, heroick, divine Life which he 
ms RES N 
He died the 4th of May, 1677; and had it not been too inconve- 
nient to carry him to Cambridge, then Wit and Eloquence had paid their 
Tribute for the Honour he has done them. FTE Sr. | 
Nou he is laid in Vęſiminſter-Abby, with a Monument erected by the 
Contribution of his Friends, a Piece of Gratitude not uſual in this Age, 
and a Reſpect peculiar to him among all the Glories of that Church. I 
with they would (as I have adventured) bring in their Symbols toward 
the Hiſtory of his Life : There are many which long before me had the 
Advantage of his Converſation, and could offer more judicious Obſerva- 
tions, and in a Style fit to ſpeak of Dr. Barrow. My Lord Chancellor's 
Meſſage of Condolence to his Father, was, That he fad too much Cauſe 
to grieve, for no Father loſt a better Son: But that was alſo a Reaſon to 
mitigate his Sorrow. Nees 5 
In the Epitaph, Dr. Mapleroft, his much eſteemed Friend, doth 
truly deſcribe him; his Picture was never made from the Life, and 
the Effigies on his Tomb. doth little reſemble him. He was in Per- 
ſon of the leſſer Size, and lean, of extraordinary Strength, of a fair 
and calm Complexion, a thin Skin, very ſenſible of the Cold; his Eyes 
grey, clear, and ſomewhat ſhort-fighted ; his Hair of a light auburn, 
very fine and curling. He is well repreſented by the Figure of Marcus 
Brutus on his Denarii, and I will transfer hither what was ſaid of that 
great Man. | [ | 
VDirtue was thy Life's Centre, and from thence 
Du flenty and conflantly diſpenſe 
The gentle vigorous Influence 


To all the wide and fair Circumference. 


The 
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1 The Eſtate he left was Books; thoſe he bought fo well choſen, as to 
be ſold for more than they coſt ; and thoſe he made, whetcof a Catalogue 
z annexed, and it were not improper to give a farther Account of his 
Works than to name them : Beſide their Number, Variety, Method, Stile, 
Fulneſs and Uſefulneſs, I might thence draw many Proofs to confirm 
' what I have before endeavoured to ſay to his Advantage, and many more 
important Reflections will be obvious to you than to ſuch a Reader as I 
am. I will only take leave to ſay, that for his little Piece of he Unity of 
the Church, he has better deſerved of the Church and Religion than many 
who make a greater Figure in Eccleſiaſtical oy and Politicks. For 
upon his Principles Eccleſiaſticiſm would be for Edification, and not for 
Deſtruction : It is the learned Mr. Thorndyle he diſputes againſt ; but that 
did not abate the intimate Friendſhip that was between them. But ſuch 
Remarks will be more fitly placed in what we expect from his learned 
Friends of the Univerſity. And to them I muſt alſo refer for the Obſer- 
vables at the taking his ſeveral Degrees, and diſcharging the Office of 
Vice-Chancellor. | Ae | 
There are beſide other Particulars which are grateful totalk over amohg 
Friends, not ſo proper perhaps to appear in a publick Writing. For in- 
ſtance, one Morning going out of a Friend's Houſe before a huge and fierce 
Maſtiff was chained up (as he uſed to be all Day) the Dog flew a thim, 
and he had that preſent Courage to take the Dog by the Throat, and af- 
ter much ſtruggling bore him to the Ground, and held him there till the 
People could riſe and part them, without any other Hurt than the ſtrein- 


ing of his Hands, which he felt ſome Days after. | 
Some would excuſe me for noting that he ſeem'd intemperate in the 
love of Fruit, but it was to him Phyſick as well as Food; and he thought 
that if Fruit kills hundreds in Autumn, it preſerves thouſands; and he 


was very free too in the Ule of Tobacco, believing it did help to regulate 
his thinking, 

I did at firſt mention the Uniformity and conſtant Tenor of his Life ; 
and proceeding on, have noted ſeveral Particulars of very different Nature. 
1 therefore explain my ſelf thus; That he was always one, by his exact 
Conformity to the Rule in a virtuous and prudent Converſation; he ſteered 
by the ſame Compaſs to the ſamePort, when theStorms forced him to ſhift 
| his Sails. His Fortune did in ſome Occaſions partake of the Unſettledneſs 
of the Times wherein he lived; and to fit himſelf for the ſeveral Works 
he was to do, he enter d upon Studies of ſeveral kinds, whereby he could 
not totally devote himſelf to one, which would have been more for the 
publick Benefit, according to his own Opinion, which was, That general 
Scholars did more pleaſe themſelves; but they who proſecuted particular 

Subjects, did more Service to others. e 
| Being thus engaged with Variety of Men and Studies, his Mind became 
ſtored with a wonderful Plenty of Words wherewith to expreſs himſelf; 
and it happened that ſometime he let ſlip a Word not commonly uſed, 


which upon Reflection he doubtleſs would have altered, for it was not 
out of Affectation. e 
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But his Life were a Subject requiring other kind of Diſcourſes; and as” 
he that acts another Man, doth alſo act himfelf ; fo he that would give 
an Account of the excellent Qualities in Dr. Barrow, would have a fair 
Field wherein to diſplay his own. Another Camerarius or Gaſſendus would 
make another Life of Melanchthon or Piereskives. What I am doing will 
not prevent them; I ſhall be well ſatisfied with my Unskilfulneſs, if I 
provoke them to take the Argument into better Hands, | 
All I have faid, or can ſay, is far ſhort of the Idea which Dr. Barrow's 
Friends have formed of him, and that Character under which he ought 
to appear to them who knew him not. Beſide all the Defects on my 
Part, he had in himſelf in this Diſadvantage, of wanting Foils to aug- 
ment his Luſtre, and low Places to give Eminence to his Heights; ſuch 
\ Virtues, as his Contentment in all Conditions, Candour in doubtful 
Caſes, Moderation among differing Parties, Knowledge without Often- 
tation, are Subjects fitter for Praiſe than Narrative. Dt” 
If 1 could hear of an Accuſation, that I might vindicate our Friend's 

Fame, it would take off fromthe Flatneſs of my Expreſſion ; or a well- 
managed Faction, under the Name of Zeal, for or againſt the Church, 

| would ſhew well in Story; but I have no Shadows to ſet off my Piece: 
3 | I have laid together a few Sticks for the Funeral-fire, dry Bones which 
8 can make but a Skeleton, till ſome other Hand lay on the Fleſh and 
tl Sinews, and your Breath cauſe them to live and move. You will en- 
f'1 courage others by pardoning me; which I promiſe my ſelf from that 
In |. Goodneſs wherewith Dr. Barrow and you have uſed to accept the ſmall 
4 Service with the great Devotion of | 
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SIR, 


Tour obedient 
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and bumble Servant, 
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ABR. HILL. 


CY 


Iſaacus Barrow. 


8. T. P. Regi CARQLOUE ASACRIS 


IR propè Divinus, & vers Magnus, ſi quid magni habent 
N Pietas, Probitas, Fides, ſumma Eruditio, par Modeſtia, 
Mores ſanctiſſimi : undequaque, & ſuaviſſimi 
Ceametrig Prpfeſſar Landini Greſnamenhs, 
| Grack Linguz, & Matheſeos apud Contravrogienſs ſuos. 
Cathedras, omnes, Fertefiam, Bentem, ornavit, 
Collegium S. S. Trinitatis Præſes illuſtravit, 
Jactis Bibliothecæ verè Regiæ F yndamentis 2 auxit. 
Opes, Honores, & univerſum vitæ Ambitum, 
Ad majora natus, non contempſit, ſed reliquit ſeculo. 
Deum quem à teneris coluit, cum primis imitatus eſt 
Paueiſſimis egendo, benefaciendo quam plurimis, 


Etiam poſteris, quibus vel mortuus concionari non deſinit. 
Cætera, & penè Majora ex ſcriptis peti poſſunt. 
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Abi, Lector, &'zmulare; 
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Her Ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace. 


— —— 


ing, and by peace the content and ſatisfaction enſuing ſuch a courſe of actions. 
| ly to be this, That a courſe of 
udgment is delightful in the practice, and brings 
after | which. on it ſhall be my endeavour at this 
time to confirm by divers reaſons, and Iluſtrate by ſeveral inftances, ',. _—_ 


* * 


I. Then, wiſdom of itſelf is delectable and ſatisfactory, as it implies a revela- 


tion of truth, and a detection of error to us. Tis like light, pleaſant to behold, itari: h 


caſting a ſprightly luſtre, and ana. Hr benign influence all about; ' preſent] 
2 proſpect of things to the eyes 5 
ſhapes, poſtures, magnitudes and colours; quickning our ſpirits with a comfortable 
* warmth, and diſpoſing our minds to a chearful activity; Alpelling the darkneſs of 
ignorance, ſcattering the miſts of doubt, driving away the ſpectres of delufive fan- 
cy; mitigating the cold of ſullen melancholy; diſcovering obſtacles, ſecuring pro- 
greſs, and making the paſſages of life clear, open and pleaſant. We are all natu- 
rally endowed with a ſtrong appetite to know, to ſee, to purſue truth ; and with a 
baſhful abhorrency from being deceived, and entangled in miſtake. And as ſucceſs 
in enquiry after truth affords matter of joy and triumph; ſo being conſcious of 
error, and miſcarriage therein, is attended with ſhame and ſorrow. Theſe defires 
wiſdom in the moſt perfect manner ſatisfies, not by entertaining us with dry, empty, 
fruitleſs theories, upon mean and vulgar ſubjects; but by enriching our minds wi 
excellent and uſeful knowledge, directed to the nobleſt objects, and ſerviceable to the 
higheſt ends. Nor in its own nature only; but, : 5 
II. Much more in its worthy confequences is wiſdom ne pleaſant and 
peaceable: in general, by diſpoſing us to acquire and to enjoy all the good, de- 
light and happineſs we are capable of; and by freeing us from all the inconvemi- 
encies, miſchiefs and infelicities our condition is ſubje&t to. For whatever good 


from clear underſtanding, deliberate advice, ſagacious fore-fi ht, ſtable den . 
dextrous addreſs, right intention, and orderly proceeding doth naturally reſul 
wiſdom confers : whatever evil blind ignorance, falſe prefumption, unWary ci 


* 
* 
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# 


dulity, precipitate raſhneſs, unſteady purpoſe, ill contrivance, backwardnefs, 1140 
bility, unwelldineſs and confuſion of thought beget, wiſdom prevents. From a 
thouſand” ſnares and treacherous allurements, from innamerable rocks and danger- 
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ment! 
| A nibil dulciue. 
our mind; diſplaying objects in their due Cic. Arad. x. 


ue 5 


f 
ter repentance, F or no man can doubt of what he is ſure, nor . of what he 


knows good. 


Iv. Wiſdom begets in us a hope of ſucceſs in our actions, and is uſually attended 
therewith. Now what is more delicious than hope? what more ſatisfactory than 
ſucceſs ? That is like the purſuit of a flying enemy, this like gathering the ſpoil; 
that like viewing the ripe corn, this like the joy of harveſt it ſelf. And he that aims 
at a good end, and knows he uſes proper means to attain it, why ſhould he deſpair 


wont to afford its concourſe to ſuch proceedings ? Beſide that ſuch well-gr 


ſperous iflue of deſigns. Farther, 1 
V. Wiſdom prevents diſcouragement from the poſſibility of ill ſucceſs, yea 


- &a*- 


nded 
hope confirms reſolution, and quickens activity, which mainly conduce to the,pro- 


and 


not only tolerable, but comfortable to us, For hence we have reaſon to hope, 
that the All-wiſe Goodneſs reſerves a better reward for us, and will ſometime re- 
compence not only the good purpoſes we unhappily purſued, but alſo the unexpected 

_ diſappointment we patiently endured; and that, however, we ſhall be no loſers in 
the end. Which diſcourſe is mainly fortified, by conſidering how the beſt and wiſeſt 

2 02 have oft miſcarried. We ſee Moſes, authorized by God's command, di- 


rected by his counſel, and conducted by 
into the land of Canaan; yet, by the unreaſonable incredulity and ſtubborn 
verſeneſs of that people, he had his purpoſe fruſtrated. The holy Prophets a 
ward earneſtly endeavoured to contain the ſame people within compaſs 8 
dience to the divine commands, and to reduce them from their idolatrou 


is hand, intended to bring the Maelites 


here 
ter- 


obe- 


and 
wicked courſes; yet without correſpondent effect. Our Saviour, by the example of 


his 287 life, continual inſtruction, and vehement exhortations, aſſayed to procure 


a belief 


4 


of and ſubmiſſion to his moſt. excellent doctrine; yet how few believed 


( 


I 


of ſucceſs, ſince effects naturally follow their cauſes, and the Divine 2 2 
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bis report, and complied with his diſcipline ? Yea, Almighty God himſelf often com- 
plains, how in a manner his defigns were defeated, his defires thwarted; his offers 


refuſed, his counſels rejected, his expectations deceived. Wherefore, (faith he con- Iſa. v. 4. 


cerning his vineyard) when I looked it ſhould bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild 


grapes? And again, I have ſpread out my hands all the day to a rebellious people. And a- Ifa. Ixv. 2. 
gain, I have even ſent unto you all my prophets datly, riſing up early, and ſending them; Jer. vii. 25, 


yet they hearkened not unto me. - Wherefore there is no good cauſe we ſhould be diſ- 18 
heartened, or vexed, when ſucceſs is wanting to well-adviſed purpoſes. Tis 
fooliſh and ill-grounded intentions, and practices unwarrantable by good reaſon, that 
make the undertakers ſolicitous of ſucceſs, and, being defeated, leave them diſconſolate. 
Yea farther, 1 

VI. Wiſdom makes all the troubles, griefs and pains incident to life, whether ca- 
ſual adverſities, or natural afflictions, eaſy and ſupportable; by rightly valuing the 
importance, and moderating the influence of them. It ſuffers not buſy fancy to al- 
ter the nature, amplify the degree; or extend the duration of them, by repreſenting 
them more ſad, heavy and remedileſs than they truly are. It allows them no force 
beyond what naturally and neceſſarily they have, nor contributes nouriſhment to their 
increaſe. It keeps them at a due diſtance, not permitting them to encroach'upon the 
ſoul, or to propogate their influence beyond their proper ſphere. It will not let ex- 
ternal miſchances, as poverty and diſgrace, produce an inward ſenſe which is beyond 
their natural efficacy: nor corporeal affections of fickneſs and pain, diſturb the mind, 
with which they have nothing to do. The region of theſe malignant diſtempers be- 
ing at moſt but the habit of the body, wiſdom by effectual antidotes repels them from 
the heart, and inward parts of the ſoul. If any thing, ſin, and our unworthy miſ- 
carriages towards God, ſhould vex and diſcompoſe us : yet this trouble wiſdom, by 
repreſenting the Divine Goodneſs, and his tender mercies in our ever- bleſſed Redeemer, 
doth perfectly allay. And as for all other adverſities, it abates their noxious power, by 
ſhewing us they are either merely imaginary, or very ſhort and temporary : that they 
2dmit of remedy, or at moſt do not exclude comfort, not wholly hindring the ope- 
rations of the mind, nor exfinguiſhing its joys; that they may have a profitable uſe, 
and pleaſant end; and, however, neither imply bad conſcience, nor induce obliga- 
tion to puniſhment, For, 2 | 

VII. Wiſdom hath always a good conſcience attending it, that pureſt delight and 
richeſt cordial of the ſoul ; that brazen wall, and impregnable fortreſs againſt both 
external aſſaults, and internal commotions ; that continual feaſt, whereon the mind, 
deſtitute of all other repaſt, with a never-languiſhing appetite may entertain it ſelf; 
that faithful witneſs, and impartial judge, whoever accuſes, always acquitting the in- 
nocent ſoul ; that certain friend, in no ſtrait failing, in no adverſity deſerting ; that 
ſure refuge in all ſtorms of fortune, and perſecutions of diſgrace, Which (as Solo- 
mon here notes) renders a man's fleeþ ſweet, and undiſturbed with fearful phan- 
taſms, his heart light, and his ſteps ſecure ; and, if any thing, can make the ſtoi- 
cal paradox good, and cauſe the wiſe man to ſmile in extremity of torment ; armin 
his mind with an invincible courage, and infuſing a due confidence into it, whereb 
he bears up chearfully againſt malicious reproach, undauntedly ſuſtains adverſity, and 
triumphs over bad fortune. And this invaluable treaſure the wiſe man is only ca- 
pable of poſſeſſing; who certainly knows, and heartily approves the grounds upon 
which he proceeds; whenas the fool, building his choice upon chance, or * 
paſſion, or giddy fancy, or uncertain example, not upon the ſteady warrant of = 


reaſon, cannot avoid being perplexed with ſuſpicion of miſtake, and ſo neceſſarily is 
deprived of the comfort of a good conſcience. + 


= 


* 


VIII. Wiſdom confers a facility, expert readineſs, and dexterity in action; which 
is a very pleafant and commodious quality, and exceedingly ſweetens activity. To 
do things with difficulty, ſtruggling and immoderate contention, diſheartens a 
man, quells his courage, blunts the edge of his reſolution, renders him ſluggiſh and 
averſe from buſineſs, though apprehended never ſo neceflary, and of great moment. 
Theſe obſtructions wiſdom removes, facilitating operations by directing the inten- 
tion to ends poſſible and attainable, by ſuggeſting fit means and inſtruments to 
work by, by contriving right methods and courſes of proceſs ; the mind by it being 
fiored with variety of good principles, ſure rules, and happy expedients, repoſed 
in ey memory, and ready upon all occaſions to be produced, and employed in 
practice. 
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IX. Wiſdom begets a ſound, healthful and harmonious complexion of the ſoul, 
diſpoſing us with judgment to diſtinguiſh, and. with pleaſure to reliſh ſavory and 
wholeſome things, but to nauſeate and reject ſuch as are ingrateful and noxious to us; 
thereby capacifying us to enjoy pleaſantly and innocently all thoſe good things the di- 


vine goodneſs hath provided for, and conſigned to us whence to the ſoul proceeds 4 


all that comfort, joy and vigour, which reſults to the body from a good conſtitution, 
and perfect health. 1 2 

X. Wiſdom acquaints us with our ſelves, our own temper and conſtitution, our 
propenſions and paſſions, our habitudes and capacities ; a thing not only of mighty 
advantage, but of infinite pleaſure and content to us. No man in the world leis 


knows a fool than himſelf ; nay, he is more than ignorant, for he conſtantly- errs in 


the point, taking himſelf for, and demeaning himſelf as, toward another, a better, 
a wiſer and abler man than he.is. He hath wonderful conceits of his own qualities 
and faculties ; he affects commendations incompetent to him; he ſoars at employ- 
ment ſurpaſſing his ability to manage. No comedy can repreſent a miſtake more 
odd, and ridiculous, than his: for he wanders, and ſtares, hunts after, but 
never can find and diſcern himſelf : but always encounters with a falſe ſhadow inſtead 
thereof, which he paſſionately hugs and admires. But a wiſe man, by conſtant ob- 
ſervation, and impartial reflection upon himſelf, grows very familiar with himſelf : 
he perceives his own inclinations, which if bad, he ſtrives to alter and correct ; if 
ood, he cheriſhes and corroborates them: he apprehends the matter he is fitting 
or, and capable to manage, neither too mean and unworthy of him, nor too high 
and difficult for him; and thoſe applying his care to, he tranſacts eaſily, chearfully 
and ſucceſsfully. So being neither putt up with vain and over-weening opinion, nor 
dejected with heartleſs difidence of himſelf ; neither admiring, nor deſpiſing; nei- 
ther irkſomely hating, nor fondly loving himſelf; he continues in good humour, 
maintains a fure friendſhip and fair correſpondence with himſelf, and rejoices in the 
retirement and private converſation with his own thoughts : whence flows a pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction unexpreſſible. 0 | | 
XI. Wiſdom-procures and preſerves a conſtant favour and fair reſpe& of men, 
purchaſes a good name, and upholds reputation in the world : which things are na- 
turally defirable, commodious for life, encouragements to good, and preventive of 
many inconveniences. - The compoſed frame of mind, uniform and comely demea- 
nour, compliant and inoffenſive converſation, fair and punctual dealing, conſiderate 
motions and dextrous addrefles of wiſe men naturally beget eſteem and affection in 
thoſe that obſerve them. Neither than theſe things is there any thing more com- 
mendable to humane regard. As ſymmetry and harmony to the animal ſenſes, ſo 
delectable is an even temper of ſoul, and orderly tenour of actions to rational appre- 
henſions. Folly is freakiſh and humorous, impertinent and obſtreperous, inconſtant 


and inconſiſtent, peeviſh and exceptious ; and conſequently faſtidious to ſociety, and 


productive of averſation and diſreſpect. But the wiſe man is ſtable in his ways, con- 
ſonant to himſelf, ſuiting his actions to his words, and thoſe to his principles, and all 
to the rule of right reaſon; ſo that you may know where to find him, and how to 
deal with him, and may eaſily pleaſe him, which makes his acquaintance acceptable, 
and his perſon valuable: beſide that real worth of it ſelf commands reſpect, and ex- 
torts veneration from men, and uſuazly proſperity waits upon his well-adviſed at- 
tempts, which exceedingly adorn, and advance the credit of the undertaker : how- 
ever, if he fail ſometime, his uſual deportment falves his repute, and eaſily makes it 
credible it was no fault of his, but of his fortune, If a fool proſper, the. honour is 
attributed to propitious chance ; if he miſcarry, to his own ill management : but. 

the entire glory of happy undertakings crowns the head of wiſdom ; while the diſ- 
grace of unlucky events falls otherwhere. His light, like that of the ſun, cannot 
totally be eclipſed ; it may be dimmed, but. never extinguiſhed, and always main- 
tains a day, though over-clouded with misfortune. Who leſs eſteems the famous 
African captain for being oyerthrown in that laſt fatal battel, wherein he is ſaid to 
have ſhewn the beſt ſkill, and yet endured the worit of ſucceſs ? Who contemns Cato, 
and other the grave citizens of Rome, for embracing the juſt, but improſperous cauſe 
of the common- wealth? A wiſe man's circumſtances may vary and fluctuate like the 
floods about a rock; but he perſiſts unmoveably the ſame, and his reputation unſhaken : 
for he can always render a good account of his actions, and by reaſonable apology elude 
the aſſaults of reproach. | | | 
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1 ö l. Wiſdom inſtructs us to examine, compare, and rightly to value the objects | 
XZ that court our affections, and challenge our care; and thereby regulates our 
ſons, and moderates our endeavours, which begets a pleaſant ſerenity and 

peaceable tranquility of mind. For when, being deluded with falſe ſhews, and 
relying upon ill-grounded preſumptions, we highly eſteem, paſſionately affect, and 
eagerly purſue things of little worth in themſelves, or concernment to us, as we un- 
handſomely proſtitute our affections, and prodigally miſ-ſpend our time, and vainly 
loſe our labour; ſo the event not anſwering our expectation, our minds thereby are 
confounded, diſturbed and diſtempered. But when, guided by right reaſon, we 
conceive great eſteem of and zealouſly are enamoured with, and vigorouſly ftrive 
to attain things of excellent worth, and weighty conſequence, the conſcience of 
having well placed our affections, and well employed our pains, and the experience 
of fruits correſponding to our hopes, raviſhes our mind with unexpreſſible content. 
And ſo it is: Preſent appearance and vulgar conceit ordinarily impoſe upon our 
fancies, diſguiſing things with a deceitful varniſh, and repreſenting thoſe that are 
vaineſt with the greateſt advantage; whilſt the nobleſt objects, being of a more 
ſubtile and- ſpiritual nature, like faireſt jewels encloſed in a homely box, avoid the 
notice of groſs ſenſe, and paſs undiſcerned by us. But' the light of wiſdom, as it 
unmaſks ſpecious impoſture, and bereaves it of its falſe colours; fo it penetrates in- 

to the retirements of true excellency, and reveals its genuine luſtre, For example, 
corporeal pleaſure, which fo powerfully allures and enchants us, wiſdom declares 
that it is but a preſent, momentary and tranſient ſatisfaction of brutiſh ſenſe, dime 
ming the light, ſullying the beauty, impairing the vigour, and reſtraining the acti- 


vity of the mind; diverting it from better operations, and indiſpoſing it to enjoy 


purer delights; leaving no comfortable reliſh or gladſome memory behind it, but 
often followed with bitterneſs, regret and diſgrace. That the profit the world 
ſo greedily gapes after is but a poſſeſſion of trifles, not valuable in themſelves, nor 
rendring the maſters of them ſo; accidentally obtained, and promiſcuouſly enjoyed 
by all ſorts, but commonly by the worſt of men; difficultly acquired, and eaſily 
loſt ; however, to be uſed but for a very ſhort time, and then to be reſigned in- 
to uncertain hands, That the honour men ſo dote upon is, ordinarily, but the 
difference of a few petty circumſtances, a peculiar name or title, a determinate 
place, a diſtinguiſhing enſign ; things of only imaginary excellence, derived' from: 
chance, and conferring no advantage, except from ſome little influence they have 
upon the arbitrary opinion and fickle humour of the people; complacence in whieh 
is vain, and reliance upon it dangerous. That power and dominion, which men 
ſo impatiently ſtruggle for, are but neceſſary evils introduced to reſtrain the bad 
tempers of men ; moſt evil to them that enjoy them; requiring tedious attendance, 
diſtracting care, and vexatious toil ; attended with frequent diſappointment, oppro- 
brious cenſure, and dangerous envy ; having ſuch real burthens, and flaviſh incur 
brances, ſweetened only by ſuperficial pomps, ſtrained obſequiouſneſs, ſome petty 
privileges and exemptions ſcarce worth the mentioning. That wit and parts, of 
which men make ſuch oſtentation, are but natural endowments, commendable on- 
ly in order to uſe, apt to engender pride and vanity, and hugely dangerous, if a- 
buſed or miſ-employed. What ſhould I mention beauty, that fading toy; or bodi- 
ly ſtrength and activity, qualities ſo palpably - inconfiderable ? Upon theſe and ſuch 
like flattering objects, ſo adored by vulgar opinion, wiſdom exerciſing ſevere and 
impartial Judgment, and perceiving in them no intrinſick excellence, no ſolid con- 
tent ſpringing from them, no perfection thence accruing to the mind, no high re- 
ward allotted to them, no ſecurity to the future condition, or other durable ad- 
vantages proceeding from them; it concludes they deſerve not any high opinion 
of the mind, nor any vehement paſſion of the ſoul, nor any laborious care to be 
employed on them, and moderates our affections toward them: it frees us from 
anxious defire of them; from being tranſported with exceſſive joy in the acquiſi- 


tion of them; from being overwhelmed with diſconſolate forrow at the miſſing of 


them, or parting with them; from repining and envying at thoſe who have better 

ſucceſs than our ſelves in the procuring them; from im\moderate toil in getting, and 

care in preſerving them: and ſo delivering us from all theſe unquiet · anxieties of , 
thought, tumultuous perturbations: of paſſion, and tedious vexations of body, it 
maintains our minds in a chearful calm, quiet indifferency, and comfortable liber- 
h. On the other ide, things of real worth and high concernment, that prodace 
333 . ” © great 
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1 great ſatisfaction to the mind, and are mainly conducible to our happineſs, ſuch as 


> 


colour, is to be obſerved. between the parts thereof: a defect in any of which re- 


vantage of life. Tis commendable to pray; but they that would always be per- 
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are a right underſtanding and ſtrong ſenſe of our 2 to Almighty God, and 
relations to men, a ſound temper and complexion of mind, a virtuous diſpoſition, 

a capacity to diſcharge the duties of our places, a due qualification to enjoy the iS 
happineſs of the other world ; theſe and ſuch like things, by diſcovering: their na- * 
ture, and the effects reſulting from them, it engages us highly to eſteem, ardently 
to affect, and induſtriouſly to purſue; ſo preventing the inconveniencies that fol- 

low the want of them, and conveying the benefits ariſing from the poſſeſſion of 
them. i oy | 

XIII. Wiſdom diſtinguiſhes the circumſtances, limits the meaſures, determines 

the modes, appoints the fit ſeaſons of action; ſo preſerving decorum and order, the 

parent of peace, and preventing confuſion, the mother of iniquity; ſtrife and diſ- 

quiet, Iis in the buſineſs of human life as in a building: a due proportion of 
bigneſs, a fit ſituation of place, a correſpondency of ſhape, and ſuitableneſs of 


quiſites, though the materials hap to be choice and excellent, makes the whole fa- 
brick deformed and ugly to judicious apprehenſion. The beſt actions, if they ſwell, 
and exceed their due meaſure, if they be unſkilfully miſplaced, if in uncouth man- 
ner performed, they loſe their quality, and turn both to the diſgrace and diſad- 


forming their duty, by their abſurd devotion procured to themſelves the title of 
hereticks: and they that will ſtand praying in publick concourſe, deſerved our Sa- 
viour's reprehenſions; and thoſe men who, againſt the cuſtom and ordinary uſe, 
would needs pray with their faces covered, you know St. Paul infinuates of them, 
that they were fond and contentious perſons. . Friendly admonition is very laudable, 
and of rare uſe ; but being upon all occafions immoderately uſed, or in publick ſo- 
ciety ſo as to encroach upon modeſty, or endamage reputation; or when the 
perſon admoniſhed is otherwiſe employed, and attent upon his buſineſs; or being 
delivered in an imperiouſly-infulting way, or in harſh opprobrious language; it be- I 
comes unſavoury and odious, and both in ſhew and effect reſembles a froward ma- 
licious exceptiouſneſs, Twere infinite to compute in how many inſtances want of 
due order, meaſure and manner, do ſpoil and incommodate action. Tis wiſdom 
that applies remedy to theſe miſchiefs. Things muſt be compared to, and arbitrated 

by, her ſtandard, or.elſe they will contain ſomething of monſtrous enormity ; ei- 
ther ſtrutting in unwieldy bulk, or ſinking in defective ſcantneſs. If ſhe do not 
faſhion and model circumſtances, they will fit ugly on the things that wear them; if 
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ſhe do not temper the colours, and deſcribe the lineaments, the draught of practice 


will be but rude and imperfect, and little reſemble the true patterns of duty: but 


if ſhe interpoſe and perform her part, all things will appear conformable, neat and 


delicate. | 
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4 derly compafſfionate their diſappointments, miſeries and ſorrows. This renders us © 


kind 


was 
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kind and courteous neighbours, ſweet and grateful companions. It repreſents unto 
us the dreadful effects and inſupportable miſchiefs ariſing from breach of faith, con- 
travening the obligations of ſolemn pacts, infringing publick laws, deviating from 
the received rules of equity, violating promiſes, and interrupting good correſpondence 
among men: by which conſiderations it engages us to be good citizens, obedient 
ſubjects, juſt dealers, and faithful friends. It minds us of the blindneſs, impotence 
and levity, the proneneſs to miſtake, and miſbehaviour that human nature neceſſa- 
rily is ſubject to; deſerving rather our commiſeration, than anger or hatred, which 
prompts us to bear the infirmities of our brethren, to be gentle in cenſure, to be in- 
ſenſible of petty affronts, to pardon injuries, to be patient, exorable and reconcile- 
able to thoſe that give us greateit cauſe of offence, It teaches us, the good may, 
but the evil of our neighbour can in no wiſe advantage us; that from the ſuffering 
of any man, fimply conſidered, no benefit can accrue, nor natural ſatisfaction ariſe 
to us; and that therefore 'tis a vain, baſe, brutiſh and unreaſonable thing, for any 
cauſe whatſoever, to deſire or delight in the grief, pain or miſery of our neighbour, 
to hate or envy him, or inſult over him, or deviſe miſchief to him, or proſecute 
revenge upon him ; which makes us civil, noble and placable enemies, or rather no 
enemies at all. So that wiſdom is in effect the genuine parent of all moral and 

litical virtue, juſtice and honeſty ; as Solomon lays in her perſon, 7 lead in a way Prov. viii. 20. 
of righteouſneſs, and in the midſt of the paths of judgment, And how ſweet theſe 
are in the practice, how comfortable in the conſequences, the teſtimony of conti- | 2 
nual experience, and the unanimous conſent of all wiſe men ſufficiently declare. 
But i 2s | 

XV. The principal advantage of wiſdom 1s, its acquainting us with the nature 
and reaſon of true religion, and affording convictive arguments to perſuade to the 
practice of it; which is accompanied with the pureſt delight, and attended with 
the moſt ſolid content imaginable. I ſay, the nature of religion, wherein it con- 
fiſts, and what it requires; the miſtake of which produceth daily ſo many miſchiefs 
and inconveniencies in the world, and expoſes ſo good a name to ſo much reproach : 
It ſheweth it conſiſteth not in fair profeſſions and glorious pretences, but in real 
practice; not in a pertinacious adherence to any ſect or party, but in a fincere love 
of goodneſs, and diſlike of naughtineſs, where-ever diſcovering it ſelf ; not in vain - 
oſtentations and flouriſhes of outward performance, but in an inward good com- 
plexion of mind, exerting itſelf in works of true devotion and charity; not in a 
nice orthodoxy, or politick ſubjection of our judgments to the peremptory dictates 
of men, but in a fincere love of truth, in a hearty approbation of and compli- 
ance with the doctrines fundamentally good, and neceflary to be believed ;*not in 
harſh cenſuring and virulently inveighing againſt others, but in careful amendin 
our own ways; not in a peevith croſſneſs and obſtinate repugnancy to received laws 
and cuſtoms, but in a youu and peaceable ſubmiſſion to the expreſs laws of God, 
and lawful commands of man; not in a furious zeal for or againſt! trivial circum- 
ſtances, but in a conſcionable practiſing the ſubſtantial parts of religion; not in a 
frequent talking or contentious diſputing about it, but in a ready obſervance of 
the unqueſtionable rules and preſcripts of it. In a word, that religion conſiſts in 
nothing elſe but doing what becomes our relation to God, in a — — or ſimi- 
litude to his nature, and in a willing obedience to his holy will; to which by po- 
tent incentives it allures and perſuades us, by repreſenting to us his tranſcendently 
glorious attributes, conſpicuouſly diſplayed in the frame, order and government 
of the world; that wonderful power, which erected this great and goodly fabrick ; 
that incomprehenſible Wiſdom, which preſerves it in a conſtant harmony; that 
immenſe Goodneſs, which hath fo carefully provided for the various neceſſities, de- 
lights and comforts of its innumerable inhabitants: I ſay, by repreſenting thoſe 
infinitely glorious perfections, it engages us with higheſt reſpect to eſteem, reve- 
rence and honour him: Alſo, by minding us of our manifold obligations to him, 
our receiving being, life, reaſon, ſenſe, all the faculties, powers, excellencies, pri- 
vileges and commodities of our natures from him ; of his tender care and loving 
providence continually ſupporting and protecting us; of his liberal beneficence, pa- 
tient indulgence, and earneſt deſire of our good and happineſs by manifold expreſ- 
ſions evidently manifeſted toward us; it enflames us with ardent love, and obliges 
us to officious gratitude toward him: Alſo, by declaring the neceſſary and irre- 
concileable contrariety of his nature to all impurity and perverſeneſs, his peerleſs 


majeſty, 
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majeſty, his irreſiſtible power, and his all- ſeeing knowledge, it begets an awful 
dread and a devout fear of him. By diſcovering him from his infinite benignity 
willing, and from his unlimited power only able to ſupply our. needs, relieve us in 
diſtrelies, protect us from dangers, and confer any valuable benefit upon us, it en- 
genders faith, and encourages us to rely upon him. By revealing to us his ſuperemi- 
nent ſovereignty, uncontrollable dominion, and unqueſtionable authority over us, 
together with' the admirable excellency, wiſdom and _ of his laws, ſo juſt 
and reaſonable in themſelves, ſo ſuitable to our nature, ſo conducible to our good, 
ſo eaſy and practicable, ſo ſweet and comfortable; it powertully inclines, and by 
a gentle force as it were conſttains us to obedience. By ſuch efficacious inducements 
wiſdom urges us to all duties of religion, and withal ſurely directs us (as I be- 
fore ſaid) wherein it conſiſts ; teaching us to have right And worthy apprehenfions 
of the divine nature, to which our devotion (if true and good) mult be ſuited and 
conformed : And ſo it frees us, as from irreligion and profane negle& of God, ſo 
from fond ſuperſtitions, the ſources of ſo much evil to mankind. For he that 
wiſely hath conſidered the wiſdom, goodneſs and power of God, cannot imagine 
God can with a regardleſs eye overlook his 9 contempts of his laws, or 
endure him to proceed in an outragious defiance of heaven, to continne hurting 
himſelf, or injuring his neighbour ; nor can admit unreaſonable terrors, or enter- 
tain ſuſpicious conceits of God, as of an imperious maſter, or implacable tyrant ' 
over him, exacting impoſſible performances from, or delighting in the fatal miſeries 
of his creatures; nor can ſuppoſe him pleaſed with hypocritical ſhews, and ; 
taken with ſuperficial courtſhips of ceremonious addreſs ; or that he can in any wi 
favour our fiery zeals, fierce paſſions, or unjuſt partialities about matter of opinion 
and ceremony, or can do otherwiſe than deteſt all factious, harſh, uncharitable and 
revengeful proceedings, of what nature, or upon what ground ſoever; or that he can | 
be ſo inconſiſtent with himſelf, as · to approve any thing but what is like himſelf, Z 
that is, righteouſneſs, ſincerity and beneficence. | 


- Laſtly, wiſdom attracts the favour of God, purchaſeth a glorious reward, and A 
Wid. vii.28. ſecureth perpetual felicity to us. For God loveth none but him that dwelleth with 1 
" 15- adh. And, glorious is the fruit of good labours : and the root of wiſdom ſhall never 
Prov. iii. 13. fall auuy. And, Happy is the man that findeth wiſdom : and, whoſo findeth her, findeth | | 
"ne 35. life, and ſhall obtain favour of the Lord. Theſe are the words of wiſe Solomon, in 0 
the book of Wiſdom, and in the Proverbs, God loveth her, as moſt agreeable to his 5 
nature; as reſembling him; as an off-ſpring, beam and efflux of that wiſdom \ 
which founded the earth, and eſtabliſhed the heavens : as that which begetteth ho- J 
nour, love and obedience to his commands, and truly glorifies him; and as that C 
which promotes the good of his creatures, which he earneſtly defires. And the t 
paths ſhe leads in are ſuch as directly tend to the promiſed inheritance of joy and g 
Thus have I ſimply and plainly preſented you with part of what my meditation 2 
ſuggeſted upon this ſubject: It remains that we endeavour to obtain this excellent h 
10 endowment of ſoul, by the faithful exerciſe of our reaſon, careful obſervation of M 
= things, diligent ſtudy of the divine law, watchful reflexion upon our ſelves, vir- 0 
1 tuous and religious practice, but eſpecially by imploring the divine influence, the T3 
original ſpring of light, and fountain of all true — edge, following St. Fames's th 
advice, F any man lack wiſdom, let him aſk it of God, who giveth freely. Therefore, - 
O everlaſting Wiſdom, the Maker, Redeemer and Governour of all things ! let th 
ſome comfortable beams from thy great body of heavenly light deſcend upon us, cl 
to illuminate our dark minds, and quicken our dead hearts; to enflame us with ar- 

— dent love unto thee, and to direct our ſteps in obedience to thy laws, through the th 
gloomy ſhades of this world, into that region of eternal light and bliſs, where thou _ 
reigneſt in perfect glory and majeſty, one God ever- bleſſed, world without end! th 
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The Profitableneſs of Godlineſs. 
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1 TIM. IV. 8. 
But godlineſs is profitable for all things. 


eo W generally men, with moſt unanimous conſent, are devoted to 
DIX profit, as to the immediate ſcope bf their deſigns, and aim of their 
doings, if with the ſlighteſt attention we view what is ated upon this 


ee theatre of human affairs, we cannot but diſcern. All that we ſee men Prov-xiv. 23. 


RE ſo very ſerious and induſtrious about, which we call buſineſs; that 
= which they trudge for in the Streets, which they work or wait for in 
the Shops, which they meet and croud for at the Exchange, which they ſue for in 
the Hall, and ſolicit for at the Court, which they plow and dig for, which they march 
and fight for in the Field, which they travel for at Land, and ſail for (among rocks 
and ſtorms) upon the Sea, which they plod for in the Cloſet, and diſpute for in the 
Schools (yea, may we not add, which they frequently 0 for, and preach for in 
the Church) what is it but profit? Is it not this apparently fo 

conteſt and quarrel, ſo bitterly envy and emulate, ſo fiercely clamour and inyeigh, 
fo cunningly ſupplant and undermine one another, which ſtuffeth their hearts with 


mutual hatred and ſpite, which tippeth their tongues with ſlander and reproach, 


which often embrueth their hands with blood and ſlaughter ;. for which they ex- 
poſe their lives and limbs to danger, for which they undergo grievous toils and 
drudgeries, for which they diſtra& their minds with cares, and prerce their heart 
with ſorrows; to which they ſacrifice their preſent eaſe and content, yea, to 
which commonly they proſtitute their honour and conſcience ? This, if you mark 


it, is the great miſtreſs, which is with ſo en rivality every where wooed and 
l 


courted ; this the common mark which all eyes aim, and all endeavours ſtrike at ; 

this the hire which men demand for all their pains, the prize they hope for in all 

their combats, their harveſt they ſeek from all the year's aſſiduous labour. This is 

the bait, by which you may inveigle moſt men any-whither ; and the moſt cer- 

_ tain ſign, by which you may prognoſticate what any man will do: for mark where 
his profit is, there will he be. This ſome profeſſedly and 
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r which men ſo eagerly 


with open face, others lily and under thin veils of pretence; Frime ſore eete;& cunfliranifine Traps 


. g : Divitiæ ut creſcant, &c. uv. Sat. 10. 
(under guiſe of friendſhip, of love to publick good, of loyal- Omer ad afetum atque apprtitum utili- 
ty, of religious zeal;) ſome directly and in a plain track, o- 4% fu nature ipfus magifterio at 


thers obliquely and by ſubtle trains ; ſome by ſordid and baſe WN 
means, others in ways more cleanly and plauſible, ſome gravely and modeſtly, o- 


thers wildly and furiouſſy; all, (very few excepted) in one manner or another, do 


clearly in moſt of their proceedings level and drive at. 

This practice then being ſo general, and ſeeing that men are reaſonable creatures, 
that it is ſo cannot ſurely proceed from mere brutiſhneſs, or dotage ; there muſt be 
ſome fair colour or ſemblance of reaſon, which draweth men into, and carrieth 


. ad Eccl, Cath, 2. 


them forward in this way. The reaſon indeed is obvious and evident enough, the 


very name of profit implieth it, ſignifying that which is uſeful, or conducible to 


purpoſes really or ſeemingly good. The gain of money, or of ſomewhat equiva- 


lent thereto, is therefore ſpecially termed profit, becauſe it readily ſupplieth neceſ- 
ity, furniſheth convenience, feedeth pleaſure, ſatisfieth fancy and curioſity, pro- 
moteth eaſe and liberty, ſupporteth honour and dignity, procureth power, depen- 
dencies and friendſhips, rendreth a man ſome-body aan in the world; in 
fine, enableth to do good, or to perform works of beneficence and charity. Pro- 
fit is therefore ſo a6 affected and purſued, becauſe it is, or doth ſeem, apt to pro- 
oy or promote ſome good defirable to us. ae ey Bhs 
oL. I. | | 
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If therefore a project ſhould be propoſed to us very feaſible and probable to ſuc- 


ceed, in purſuance whereof aſſuredly we might obtain great profit; methinks, in s ; 
conſiſtence with our ſelves, and conformably to our uſual manner of acting, we | 
ſhould be very m__ to embrace and execute it. Such a project it is which in my 3 


text, by a very truſty voucher, and ſkilful judge of ſuch things, and one who had 
himſelf fully experimented it, is propoſed ; which in it {elf is very practicable, ſo 
that any of us may, if we have a mind to it, and will be at the pains, throughly 
— and carry it on: which will exceedingly turn to accompt, and bring in 1 
gains unto us unſpeakbly vaſt ; in compariſon whereto all other detigns, which men 11 
with ſo much care and toil do purſue, are very unprofitable, or detrimental, yielding 
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but ſhadows of profit, or bringing real damages to us. | 
It is briefly this, to be religious or pious; that is, in our minds ſtedfaſtly to be- 

lieve on God'(ſuch as nature in ſome meaſure, and revelation. more clearly declareth t 
him) in our hearts earneſtly to love and reverence him, through all our practice j 
ſincerely and diligently to obſerve his laws. This is it which St. Paul aftirmeth 

to be profitable for all things, and which it is my intent, by God's help, to recom- SW 
mend unto you as ſuch ; demonſtrating it really to be ſo, by repreſenting ſome of mt 
thoſe numberleſs benefits and advantages which accrue from it, extending to al! 
conditions and capacities of men, to all ſtates, all ſeaſons, and in effect to all af- 1 
fairs of life. . 4 

It hath been ever a main obſtruction to the practice of piety, that it hath been 12 

taken for no friend, or rather for an enemy, to profit; as both unprofitable and pre- \ 
judicial to its followers : and many ſemblances there are countenancing that opinion. £ 

For religion ſeemeth to ſmother or to ſlacken the induſtry and alacrity of men in S x 
following profit, many ways: by crarging them to be content with a little, and = c 
careful for nothing; by diverting their affections and cares from worldly affairs to 1 
matters of another nature, place and time, preſcribing in the firſt place to ſeek 4 
things ſpiritual, heavenly and future; by diſparaging all ſecular wealth, as a thing, Y a 
in compariſon to virtue and ſpiritual goods, very mean and inconſiderable; by check- Y rx 
ing greedy deſires and aſpiring thoughts after it; by debarring the moſt ready ways 
of getting it (violence, exaction, fraud and flattery) yea, ſtraitning the beſt ways, x 


eager care and diligence; by commending ſtrict juſtice in all caſes, and always 

taking part with conſcience when it claſheth with intereſt ; by paring away the  <« 
large uſes of wealth, in the prohibition of its free enjoyment to pride or pleaſure; g 
by enjoining liberal communication thereof in the ways of charity and mercy ; by 


engaging men to expoſe their goods ſometimes to imminent hazard, ſometimes to [e 

certain loſs; obliging them to forſake all things, and to embrace poverty for its 
It favoureth this conceit, to obſerve, that often bad men by impious courſes do u 

appear to «thrive and proſper ; while good men ſeem for their goodneſs to ſuffer, # 
or to be no wiſe viſibly the better for it, enduring much hardſhip and diſtreſs. = 4d 
It furthereth the prejudice, that ſome perſons, void of true piety, or imperfetly | { 
good (ſome dabblers in religion) do not from their lame, flight and ſuperficial per- p 
formances feel ſatisfactory returns, ſuch as they did preſume to find; and thence to | te 
Mal. iii. 14. the defamation of piety, are apt to ſay, with thoſe men in the Prophet, 1 18 d 
vain to ſerve God; and what profit is it that we have kept bis ordinances, and that tl 
we have ualted mournfully before the Lord of hofts ? Yea, that ſometimes very C. 

pious men, being out of humour, and ſomewhat diſcompoſed by the urgent preſ- 
ſures of affliction, the diſappointments and croſſes incident to all men here in this | v. 
| ion of trouble, are apt to complain and expreſs themſelves diſſatisfied, ſaying with o 
Job xxxiv. 9. Job, It profiteth a man nothing, that he ſhould delight himſelf with God. What p 
Fil. 2 advantage will it be unto me, and what profit ſhall J have, if I be cleanſed from al 
13-14 my ſin? Or, with David, Verily T have cleanſed my heart in vain, and waſhed my e: 
hands in innocency : For all the day long I have been plagued, and cbaſined every b 
morning. Ee | | d 
To theſe conſiderations, diſadvantageous in this reſpe& to piety, may be added al 
that the conſtant and certain profits emergent from it (although incomparably more el 
ſubſtantial, and to the mind more ſenſible than any other) are not yet ſo groſs and 18 
— palpable, that men, who from being immerſed in earth and fleſh are blind in error, 

dull of apprehenſion, vain and inconſiderate in their judgments, tainted and vitiated m 
in their palates, can diſcern their worth or reliſh their ſweetneſs. Hence it is, that ly 


ſo 
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ſo many follow the judgment and practice of thoſe in Job, who ſay unto God, De- Jeb xxi. 14, | 
fart from us, for . tire not 3 knowledge of thy wa. What 1s the Almighty, * | 
that we ſhould ſerve him ? and what profit ſhould we have 1f we pray unto him ? 
For voiding which prejudices, and the recommendation of St. Paul's project, I 
Nail (as I ſaid) propoſe ſome of thoſe innumerable advantages, by conſidering which 
the immenſe profitableneſs of piety will appear. And firſt, I ſhall mention thoſe 
conſiderations which more plainly do import univerſality ; then thall touch ſome 
* benefits thereof, ſeeming more particular, yet in eftect vaſtly large, and of a very 
diffuſive influence. | | 
I. Firſt then we may conſider, that piety is exceeding uſeful for all ſorts of men, 
in all capacitics, all ſtates, all relations; fitting and diſpoſing them to manage all 
their reſpective concernments, to diſcharge all their peculiar duties, in a proper, 
juſt and decent manner. | | | 3 
It rendreth all ſuperiors equal and moderate in their adminiſtrations ; mild, cour- |; rang 9. 
teous and affable in their converſe; benign and condeſcenſive in all their demeanour 
toward their inferiours. f 
Correſpondently it diſpoſeth inferiours to be ſincere and faithful, modeſt, loving, 8 5. 
reſpectful, diligent, apt willingly to yield due ſubjection and ſervice. | — 
It inclineth princes to be juſt, gentle, benign, careful for their ſubjects good, 
apt to adminiſter juſtice uprightly, to protect right, to encourage virtue, to check 
wickednels, 5 
Anſwerably it rendreth ſubjects loyal, ſubmiſſive, obedient, quiet and peaceable, ——x 
ready to yield due honour, to pay the tributes and bear the burthens impoſed, to, Pet. il 13. 
= dilchargeall duties, and obſerve all laws preſcribed by their governours conſciona- 
= bly, patiently, chearfully, without reluctancy, grudging or murmuring. 5 RD 9. 
It maketh parents loving, gentle, provident for their childrens good education, Eph. 1 
and comfortable ſubſiſtence ; children again, dutiful, reſpectful, grateful, apt to Col iii. 2. 
requite their parents. Tim. v. 8. 


. k Eph. vi. 1, 
Huſbands from it become affectionate and com L 


1 pliant to their wives; wives ſub- Col iii. 20. 
miſſive and obedient to their huſbands. E ph. v. 25. 


It diſpoſeth friends to be friends indeed, full of cordial affection and good-will, Ms 

entirely faithful, firmly conſtant, induſtriouſly careful and active in performing all Eph. v. 22. 

| Col. iii. 18, 
good offices mutually. p Tit. ii. 5. 
It engageth men to be diligent in their calling, faithful to their truſts, content- 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
ed and peaceable in their ſtation, and thereby ſerviceable to publick good. 

It rendreth all men juſt and punctual in their dealing, orderly and quiet in their — * ** 
behaviour, courteous and complaiſant in their converſation, friendly and charitable Theſf iii. 
u pon all occaſions, apt to aſſiſt, to relieve, to comfort one another. „ 
; It tieth all relations more faſtly and ſtrongly, aſſureth and augmenteth all en- . 15: 

dearments, enforceth and eſtabliſheth all obligations by the firm bands of conſcience ; 
ſet aſide which, no engagement. can hold ſure againſt temptations of intereſt, or 
pleaſure. Much difference there is between performing theſe duties out of natural 
temper, fear of puniſhment, hope of temporal reward, ſelfiſh deſign, regard to cre- 
dit, or other the like principles, and the diſcharging them out of religious conſcience ; 
this alone will keep men tight, uniform, reſolute and ſtable ; whereas all other prin- 
Ciples are looſe and ſlippery, will ſoon be ſhaken and faulter. | 
In conſequence to thoſe practices ſpringing from it, piety removeth oppreſſion, 
violence, faction, diſorders and murmurings, out of the ſtate ; ſchiſms and ſcandals 
out of the church; pride and haughtineſs, ſloth and luxury, detraction and ſyco- 
phantry out of the court; corruption and partiality out of judicatures ; clamours 
and tumults out of the ſtreet ; brawlings, grudges and jealouſies out of families; 
extortion and cozenage out of trade; itrifes, emulations, ſlanderous backbitings, 
bitter and foul language, out of converſation : in all places, in all ſocieties it pro= _ 
duceth, it advanceth, it eſtabliſheth order, peace, ſafety, proſperity, all that is good, 
all that is lovely or handſome, all that is convenient or pleaſant for human ſoci- 
ety and common life. It is that which (as the w/e man ſaith) exalteth a nation; it Prov. xiv. 34. 
is that which efabliſbeth a throne. E 12. „ 


18! | Xx. 28. 
It is indeed the beſt prop and guard that can be of government, and of the com- — 8 


xxix. 14. & 
monweal: for it ſetteth the body politick in a ſound conſtitution of health, it firm- . 15. & 


ly cementeth the parts thereof; it putteth all things into a right order and ſteady 
Vo I. I. 5 | C2 courſe, 
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courſe. It procureth mutual reſpect and affection between governours and ſub- ; 

jects, whence ariſeth ſafety, eaſe and pleaſure to both. It rendreth men truly good. 

(that is, juſt and honeſt, ſober and conſiderate, modeſt and peaceable,) and thence x 

apt, without any conſtraint or ſtir, to yield every one their due; not affected to 
needleſs change, not diſpoſed to raiſe any diſturbance : It putteth men in good 
humour, and keepeth them in it ; whence things paſs ſmoothly and pleaſantly. It 
cheriſheth worth, and encourageth induſtry; whence virtue flouriſheth, and wealth 

is encreaſed ; whence the occaſions and means of diſorder are ſtopt, the pretences 

for ſedition and faction are cut off: In fine, it certainly procureth the benediction 

Prov. xi. 16. of God, the ſource of all welfare and proſperity : whence, J/hen it goeth well with 
—xxix. 2. the righteous, the city rejoiceth ; and, When the ri. ghteous are in authority, the people 


rejoice, ſaith the great politician, Solomon. | ; 
Pfal xxxiv. It is therefore the concernment of all men, who (as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaketh) dre 5 
4 to live well, and would fain ſee good days; it is the ſpecial intereſt of great per- ; 
1 Pet. 111. 10. 


ſons (of the magiſtracy, the nobility, the gentry, of all perſons that have any 
conſiderable intereſt in the world) who would ſafely and ſweetly enzsy their dig- 
' nity, power or wealth, by all means to protect and promote piety, as the beſt in- 
ſtrument of their ſecurity and undiſturbedly enjoying the accommodations of their 
ſtate : Tis in all reſpects their beſt wiſdom and policy; that which will as well 
reſerve their outward ſtate here, as fatisfie their conſciences within, and fave their 
ſouls hereafter : All the Machiavilian arts and tricks, all the ſleights and feiches of 
worldly craft do ſignifie nothing in compariſon to this one plain and eaſy way of ſe- 
curing and furthering their intereſts. | 
If then it be a groſs abſurdity to deſire the fruits, and not to take care of the root, 
not to cultivate the ſtock, whence they ſprout ; if every prince gladly would 
have his ſubjects loyal and obedient, every maſter would have his ſervants honeſt, 
_ diligent and obſervant, every parent would have his children officious and grateful, 
every man would have his friend faithful and kind, every pne would have thoſe 
juſt and ſincere with whom he doth negotiate or converſe; if any one would chuſe 
to be related to ſuch, and would eſteem their relation a happineſs ; then conſequent= 
| ly ſhould every man in reaſon ſtrive to further piety, from whence alone thoſe good 
diſpoſitions and practices do proceed, l 
II. Piety doth fit a man for all conditions, qualifying him to paſs through them 
| all with the beſt advantage, wiſely, chearfully and ſafely; ſo as to incur no con- 
a ſiderable harm or detriment by them. 
Is a man proſperous, high, or wealthy in condition? Piety guardeth him from 
all the miſchiefs incident to that ſtate, and diſpoſeth him to enjoy the beſt advan- 
tages thereof. It keepeth him from being ſwelled and puffed up with vain conceit, f 
from being tranſported with fond complacence or confidence therein; minding © 
him, that it is purely the gift of God, that it abſolutely dependeth on his diſpo- 
fal, ſo that it may ſoon be taken from him, and that he cannot otherwiſe than by 
| humility, by gratitude, by the good uſe of it, be ſecure to retain it; minding him 
alſo, that he ſhall aſſuredly be forced to render a ſtrict accompt concerning the good 
management thereof. It preſerveth him from being perverted or corrupted with the | 
temptations to which that condition is moſt liable; from luxury, from ſloth, from 
ſtupidity, from forgetfulneſs of God, and of himſelf; maintaining among the flouds | 
of plenty a ſober and ſteady mind: It fenceth him from inſolence, and faſtuous con- 
tempt of others; rendreth him civil, condefcenſive, kind and helpful to thoſe who i 
are in a meaner ſtate: It inſtructeth and inciteth him to apply his wealth and power 
to the beſt uſes, to the ſervice of God, to the benefit of his neighbour, for his own 
beſt reputation, and moſt ſolid comfort. It is the right balaſt of proſperity, the 
only antidote for all the inconveniencies of wealth; that which ſecureth, ſweetneth 
and ſanctifieth all other goods: without it all apparent goods are very noxious, or 
extremely dangerous: riches, power, honour, eaſe, pleaſure, are ſo many poiſons, 
or ſo many ſnares, without it. Again, Is a man poor and low in the world ? Piety 
doth improve and ſweeten even that ſtate; it keepeth his ſpirits up above dejection, 
deſperation and diſconſolateneſs; it freeth him from all grievous ſolicitude and anxie- 
ty; ſhewing him, that although he ſeemeth to have little, yet he may be aſſured to 
want nothing, he having a certain ſuccour and never-failing ſupply from God's good 
| providence ; that notwithſtanding the preſent ſtraitneſs of his condition, or ſcantneſs 
of outward things, he hath a title to goods infinitely more precious and more con- 
| | h ſiderable. 
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6d cable. A pious man cannot but apprehend himſelf like the child of a moſt 
3 Tay gu" careful father, wi though he hath yet nothing in his own 
poſſeſſion, or paſſing under his name, yet is aſſured that he can never come into 
any want of what is needful to him : the Lord of all things (who hath all things 
in heaven and carth at his diſpoſal, who is infinitely tender of his childrens good, 
who doth inceſtantly watch over them) being his gracious Father, how can he 
fear to be left deſtitute, or not to be competently provided for, as 1s truly beſt for 
him ? - _ Si _ 

This is the difference between a pious, and/an impious man. Is the pious man 
in need? He hath then an inviſible refuge to fly to, an inviſible ſtore to furniſh him; 
he hath ſomewhat beyond all preſent things to hope in, to comfort himſelf with: 
whereas the impious perſon hath nothing beſide preſent appearances to ſupport or 
ſolace himſelf by; the which failing, down he ſinketh into dejection and deſpair. 
Is the good man in affliction? He knoweth that it cometh not on him without God's 
wiſe appointment, not without good intention toward him, for probation, exerciſe 
and improvement of his virtues, or for wholeſome correction of his bad diſpoſitions; 
that it is only phyſick and diſcipline to him, which ſhall have a comfortable iſſue; 
that it ſhall laſt no longer than it is expedient for him that it | 


- 7 =. 1 1 bs Scimus amicos Dei ab — mi- 
ſhould : wherefore he patiently ſubmitteth to it, and under A Dre 


goeth it chearfully, with the ſame mind wherewith a patient %.;ze,c, non ut pznam ſeu vindictum in i- 


ſwalloweth down an unſavoury potion, which he preſumeth . ſed magis ut corredione: & m:di- 
: R . camenta ſtultitiæ, & adjumeuiay.rtit,s, 
will conduce to his health. Never, indeed, hath any man en- ,,alleationes fro: fabricatines, (& tun- 
joyed more real content, or hath been more truly ſatisfied, than ones, five I eee & candiaationes. 
good men have been in a ſeeming depth of adverſity. What wow hare eee 
ä . xvivus wp yag ig,. 1 xage Ths 
men ever upon earth have been more ſorely afflicted, have „gls, » 4 inn; 161 ienfgi ie. 
underwent greater loſſes, diſgraces, labours, troubles, diſtreſ= , Y h 16 Ar ara 4 75 
ſes in any kind, than did the holy Apoſtles? yet did they moſt Lud, rs , Euſeb. 5. 1. Mart. 
heartily rejoice, exult and triumph in them all. Such a won- | 
drous virtue hath piety to change all things into matter of conſolation and joy. 
No condition in effect can be evil or ſad to a pious man: his very ſorrows are plea- 
ſant, his infirmities are wholeſome, his wants enrich him, his diſgraces adorn Lins, 
his burthens eaſe him ; his duties are privileges, his falls are the grounds of ad- 
vancement, his very fins (as breeding contrition, humility, circumſpection and vi- 
vilance) do better and profit him : whereas impiety doth ſpoil every condition, 
doth corrupt and embaſe all good things, doth embitter all the conveniencies and 
comforts of life. | | | 
III. Piety doth virtually compriſe within it all other profits, ſerving all the de- 
ſigns of them all: whatever kind of deſirable good we can, hope to find from any 
other profit, we may be aſſured to enjoy from it. 
He that hath it is zf/o facto vaſtly rich, is intituled to immenſe treaſures of moſt 
precious wealth ; in compariſon whereto all the gold and all the jewels in the world 
are meer baubles. He hath intereſt in God, and can call him his, who is the All, 
and in regard to whom all things exiſtent are 4% than nothing. The infinite power 
and wiſdom of God belong to him, to be ever, upon all fit occaſions, employed 
for his benefit. All the ineſtimable treaſures of heaven (a place infinitely more 
rich than the Indies) are his, after this moment of life, to have and to hold for 


ever: ſo that great reaſon had the wiſe man to ſay, that Tn the houſe of the rigb- Prov. xv. 6. 


| Feous is much treaſure. Piety therefore is profitable, as immediately inſtating in 


wealth: and whereas the deſired fruits of profit are chiefly theſe, honour, power, 


pleaſure, fafety, liberty, eaſe, opportunity of getting knowledge, means of bene- 
fitting others; all theſe we ſhall ſee do abundantly accrue from piety, and in truth 
only from it, 3 

The pious man is in truth moſt honourable. Inter homines pro fummo eft op- =. Ip. go. 
tmus, ſaith Seneca; whom Solomon tranflated thus, The righteous is more excel. x, _— 
lent than his neighbour : He is dignified by the moſt illuſtrious titles, a ſon of“ au wi- 
God, a friend and favourite to the ſovereign King of the world, -an heir of hea- 8 
ven, a denizon of the Feru/alem above; titles far farpatiing all thoſe which world- 3. z 
ly ſtate doth afſume : He is approved by the beſt and moſt infallible judgments, 
wherein true honour refideth : He is reſpected by God himſelf, by - the holy 
angels, by the bleſſed faints, by all good and wiſe perſons ; yea, commonly, 85 
by all men; for the effects of genuine piety are ſo venerable and amiable, that Prov, xi 8,4. 
# 1 a een eee ene ans a 
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ou any man can do otherwiſe than in his heart much eſteem him that worketh | 
em. | 3 | 

Tartm The pious man is alſo the moſt potent man: he hath a kind of omnipotency, be- 
quantum wilt cauſe he can do what-ever he will, that is, what he ought to do; and, becauſe the 
Ee ber Divine Power is ever ready to aſiſt him in his pious enterpriſes, ſo that He can do 
non putat all things by Chriſt that ſtrengtheneth him. He is able to combat and vanquiſh him, 
A i bee. that is, c ieee, the flout and mighty one; to wage war with happy ſucceſs againſt 
Prov. xvi. 32. principalities and powers. He conquereth and commandeth himſelf, which is the 
— XV. 28. praveſt victory, and nobleſt empire: he quelleth fleſhly luſts, ſubdueth inordinate 
Vide Sen. de Ys ingot acts. rx: 
Ben. 5, 7. paſſions, and repelleth ſtrong temptations. He, by his faith overcometh the world, 
with a conqueſt far more glorious than ever any Alexanaer or Cæſar could do. He, 
in fine, doth perform the moit worthy exploits, and deſerveth the moſt honourable 
triumphs that man can do. oh 

The pious man alſo doth enjoy the only true pleaſures ; hearty, pure, ſolid, du- 
rable pleaſures ; ſuch pleaſures as thoſe of which the divine Pfalmiſt ſingeth, In 

thy preſence 1s fulneſs of joy, at thy right hand there are plea- 


Pſal. xvi. 11. Rom. xv. 13. Heb. iii. fyres for evermore, That all in believing, that gaiety 0 
6. Phil iv. 4. Pfal. xliti. 4. Plal. cxii, fares fe Jy 8 gatety of 


1. & i. 2. & cxix. 16, 24, 47, 70, 77, hope, that inceſſant rejo:cing in the Lord, and greatly delighting 


92, 143, 113. Pſal. c 2. & Xi 6. & in his law, that continual feaſt of a good conſcience, that 
xciv. 19. Iſa. xxix 19. John xxvi. 20, 


ic. » Ret L 8 laws why. 296 Jervmg the Lord with gladneſs, that exceeding gladneſs with 

l God's countenance, that comfort of the Holy Spirit, that joy 

unſpeakable and full of glory; the ſatisfaction reſulting from the contemplation 

of heavenly truth, from the ſenſe of God's favour, and the pardon of his fins, 

| from the influence of God's grace, from the hopes and anti- 

Quid enim jucund us, quam Dei Patris cipation of everlaſting bliſs; theſe are pleaſures indeed, in 

& Domini reconciliatio, quam weritatis compariſon whereto all other pleaſures are no more than bru- 
revelatio, quem errorum recognitio, quam ©, Bo ws Nas "yg ; 

| ttt retrh crinimum wenia? que major vo- fiſh ſenſualities, ſordid impurities, ſuperficial touches, tran- 

hyptas, q:am Cult dum ip voluptatis, ſient flaſhes of delight: ſuch as ſhould be inſipid and unſa- 


li lotius contemptus, quam vera | 12 ö : 1 4 
gr Hu — 1 an VOUT y to a rational appetite 3 ſuch as are tinctured with ſour- 


vita ſuſficiens, quam mortis timor nullus ? neſs and bitterneſs, have painful remorſes or qualms conſe- 
&c, Tert, de Spectac. 29. uent. All the- pious man's performances of duty and of de- 

votion are full of pure ſatisfaction and delight here, and ſhall be rewarded with 
Pſal xvii. 8. perfect and endleſs joy hereafter. ' | 


& xxxvi .&© 


Vis As for ſafety, the pious man hath it moſt abſolute and ſure : he being guarded by 
4. & xci. 4. Almighty power and wiſdom : reſting under the ſhadow of God's wings; God up- 
Pfal. xvii. holding him with his hand, ordering his ſteps, ſo that none of them ſhall ſlide, holding 
+ he _— foul in life, and ſuffering not his feet to be moved; he being, by the grace and 
Pfal. xxxvii. mercy of God, ſecured from the aſſaults and impreſſions of all enemies, from fin 
js and guilt, from the devil, world and fleſh, from death and hell, which are our 
Plal. Ixvi. g. moſt formidable, and in effect only dangerous enemies. | | 
Pal. cæx. 43. As for liberty, the pious man moſt entirely and truly doth enjoy that; he alone 
is free from captivity to that cruel tyrant, Satan, from the miſerable ſlavery to fin, 
from. the grievous dominion of Juſt and paſſion. He can do what he pleaſeth, ha- 
ving a mind to do only what is good and fit: the law he obſerveth is worthily call- 
Jam. i. 25. ed rhe perfect law of liberty; the Lord he ſerveth pretendeth only to command free- 
Johnxv.14. men and friends: Ye are my friends, ſaid he, zf ye do whatever I command yeu ; and, 
= n F the Son ſet you free, then are ye free indeed. | | 505 
e leu ih. And for eaſe, tis he only that knoweth it; having his mind exempted from the 
. 2 diſtraction of care, from diſorder of paſſion, from anguiſh of conſcience, from 
78. the drudgeries and troubles of the world, from the vexations and diſquiets which 
Got. ad fin produceth. He findeth it made good to him, which our Lord inviting him did 
an promiſe : Came unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you , 
If. xvi. 3» reff ; he fecleth the truth of thoſe divine aſſertions, Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
* e peace, whoſe mind is ſtayed on thee ; and, Great peace have they which laue thy lad, 
| and nothing ſhall offend them. 1 | 
As for knowledge, the pious man alone doth attain it conſiderably, ſo as to be- 
Prov. xxviii, come truly wiſe, and learned to purpoſe. Evil men (ſaith the wiſe man himſelf, 
57- who knew well) underſtand. not judgment: but they that ſeek the Lord underſtand 
all things. It is the pious man that employeth his mind upon the moſt proper and 
. worthy objects, that knoweth things which certainly beſt deſerve to be Foz, 5 
that hath his ſoul enriched with the choiceſt notions ; he {killeth to aim at the beſt 
„ e een eee hy 1 4 1 


from evil is underſtanding. The fear of the Lord (as is ſaid again and again in ſcri 
ture) is the bead (or top) of wiſdom, A good underſtanding have all they that keep his — i. 7. 


commandments. Pſal, cxi, 10. 


that in the end he will prove moſt beggarly and wretched. 
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ends, and to compaſs them by the fitteſt means; he can aſſign to each thing its due 


worth and value; he can proſecute things by the beſt methods, and order his affairs 


in the beſt manner: ſo that he is ſure not to be defeated or diſappointed in his en- 
deavours, nor to miſ-ſpend his care and pains, without anſwerable fruit. He hath 

the beſt maſter to inſtruct him in his ſtudies, and the beſt rules to direct him in his 
proceedings: he cannot be miſtaken, ſeeing in his judgment and choice of things he 
conſpireth with infallible wiſdom. Therefore o evotC ay xp PiAoTopei,. be pious Triſmeg. 
man is the exquiſite philoſopher. The fear of the Lord that is wiſdom, and to depart Job xxviii. 


28. 
Prov. ix. 10. 


Farther, the pious man is enabled and diſpoſed (hath the power and the heart) roy" a: 


moſt to benefit and oblige others. He doth it by his ſuccour and aſſiſtance, by his 
inſtruction and advice, which he is ever ready to yield to any man upon fit occaſion: 
he doth it by the direction and encouragement of his good example: he doth it 
by his conſtant and earneſt prayers for all men: he doth it by drawing down bleſ- 
ſings from heaven on the place where he reſideth. He is upon all accounts the moſt 
true, the moſt common benefactor to mankind ; all his neighbours; his countrey, 
the world, are in ſome way or other obliged to him; at leaſt, he doeth all the good 
he can, and in wiſh doth benefit all men. | 

Thus all the fruits and conſequences of profit, the which engage men ſo eagerly 
to purſue it, do in the beſt kind and higheſt degree reſult from piety, and, indeed, 
only from it. All the philoſophical bravades concerning a wiſe man being only 
rich, only honourable, only happy, only above fortune, are verified in the pious 


man: to him alone, as ſuch, with a ſure foundation, without vanity, with evi- 


dent reaſon, thoſe aphoriſms may be applied. They are paradoxes and fictions, ab- 
ſtracting from religion, or conſidering men only under the light and power of na- 


ture: but ſuppoſing our religion true, a good chriſtian ſoberly, without arrogance, 


in proportion and according to the meaſure of his piety, may aſſume them to himſelf, 

as the holy Apoſtles did: 1 poſſeſs all things, I can do all things, he may in a ſort ſay 

after St. Paul, | 1 
As for all other profits, ſecluding it, they are but imaginary and counterfeit, Sen. Ei. 59: 


mere ſhadows and illuſions, yielding only painted ſhews inſtead of ſubſtantial 
fruit. 3 | 


If from bare worldly wealth (that which uſurpeth the name of profit here) a man 


ſeeketh honour, he is deluded, for he is not thereby truly honourable ; he is but a 
ſhining earth-worm, a well-trapped aſs, a gaudy ſtatue, a theatrical grandee : with 
God, who judgeth moſt rightly, he is mean and deſpicable : no intelligent perſon 
can inwardly reſpet him.. Even here (in this world of fallacy and dotage) the wi- 


ſeſt and ſobereſt men, whoſe judgment uſually doth ſway that of others, cannot but 


contemn him, as maſter of no real good, nor fit for any good purpoſe ; as ſeeing 


If a man affecteth power thence, he is grievouſly miſtaken ; for, inſtead thereof, 
he proveth exceedingly feeble and impotent, able to perform nothing worthy a mani 
ſubje& to fond humours and paſſions, ſervant to divers luſts and pleaſures, captivar- 
ed by the devil at his pleaſure, overborn by temptation, hurried by the ſtream of 
the world, and liable to the ſtrokes of fortune. 8 * 
If he propoundeth to himſelf thence the enjoyment of pleaſure, he will alſo much 
fail therein: for in lieu thereof he ſhall find care and trouble, ſurfeiting and diſeaſe 
weariſome ſatiety and bitter regret; being void of all true delight in his mind, an 
ſatisfaction in his conſcience; nothing here being able to furniſh ſolid and ſtable 
leaſure. | 5 
If he fanſieth ſafety, he deludeth himſelf: for how can he be ſafe, who is deſtitute 
of God's protection and ſuccour; who is the object of divine wrath and vengeance; 
who is aſſailed by many fierce and powerful enemies; whom the roaring lion is rea- 
dy to devour; whom death and ſudden deſtruction are coming to ſeize upon; whom Theft. v. z. 
guilt threatneth, and hell gapeth for; who without any guard or fence ſtandeth ex- Prev. x. 49. 
poſed to ſuch imminent, ſuch horrid and ghaſtly dangers?  _ is me” 
If he thirſt for liberty, he will be fruſtrated : for he can he no otherwiſe than a 
ſlave, while he continueth impious ; ſervus tot dominorum, quot vitiorum, a ſlave Augult.. 


to ſo many maſters as he keepeth vices : a ſlave to himſelf, and his own luſts: car- „ 25 


rying 


— 
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rying about with him the fetters of unſatiable deſire, being hampered with inconſi- 
ſtent and irregular affectionsg? 
| Eaſe he cannot obtain, being oppreſſed with unwieldy burthens of fin, of care, of 0 
If. lvii. 20. trouble; being toſſed with reſtleſs agitations of luſt and paſſion, being /ke the trou- , 
bled fea, which cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt. | 7 
If he meaneth to get wiſdom, he is out: for wiſdom and impiety are incompati- « 
ble things. All his knowledge is vain, all his ſpeculations areno better than dreams, | 
ſeeing he erreth in the main point, and is not w/e to ſalvation. 
He is, in fine, extreamly miſtaken, and in all his projects will be lamentably diſ= | 
appointed, whoever fancieth any true profit without piety ; he never can attain to WM 
be ſo much as wealthy; but drudge and plod what he can, muſt be a beggar, anda MY - 
forlorn wretch. For how can he be any-wiſe rich, who doth want all the beſt things, 
the only valuable things in the world, which any man may have, which any good 
By man doth poſſeſs? How can he be rich, who is deſtitute of the moſt needful accom- 
| modations of life; who conſtantly feedeth on the coarſeſt and moſt ſordid fare (the MF 
duſt of pelf, the dung of ſenſuality ;) who hath no faithful or conſtant friends, (no- 
thing earthly can be ſuch;) who is maſter of nothing but dirt, or chaff, or ſmoak ? 
Whereas alſo riches do conſiſt, not in what one enjoyeth at preſent, (for that can 
be little) but in a preſumed ability to enjoy afterward what he may come to need or 
deſire; or in well-grounded hopes that he ſhall never fall into want or diſtreſs. How 
can that man be rich, who hath not any confidence in God, any intereſt in him, a- 
ny reaſon to expect his blefling ; yea, who hath much ground to fear the diſplea- 
ſure of him, in-whoſe hand all things are, and who arbitrarily diſpoſeth of all? Piety 
Prov. iii, 15. therefore is the only profitable thing, according to juſt eſteem. She is more precious 
than rubies; and all the things we can defire are not to be compared to her. Upon this 
Pal. xxxvii. ACcounSit is moſt true, what the P/almiſt affirmeth, A little that the righteous hath, 
16. is better than great riches of the ungodly. 8 | 


. 


IV. That commendation is not to be omitted which is neareſt at hand, and ſug- 
geſted by St. Paul himſelf to back this afſertion concerning the univerſal profitable- 
neſcs of piety; For (faith he) it hath the promiſe of the hfe that now is, and of that 
which is to come : that is, God hath promiſed to reward it with bleſſings appertain- 
ing to this mortal life, and with thoſe which concern the future eternal ſtate. 
As for the bleſſings of this life, although God hath not promiſed to load the 
godly man with affluence of worldly things, not to put him into a ſplendid and 
pompous garb, not. to diſpenſe to him that which may ſerve for pampering the fleſh, 
| or gratifying wanton fancy, not to exempt him from all the inconveniencies to which 
human natufe and this worldly ſtate are ſubject; yet hath he promiſed to furniſh 
him with whatever is needful or convenient for him, in due meaſure and ſeaſon, the 
which he doth beſt underſtand. There is no good thing which a man naturally 
deſireth, or reaſonably can wiſh for, which is not in expreſs terms propoſed as a 
reward, or a reſult of piety. | | 
Prov. x. 6 In general, it is dechired, that Bleſſings are upon the head of the juſt; that, No 
Deu. xxviii. 8. . . . . 
——xxx. 9. good thing God will with-hold from them that walk uprightly ; that, whatever other- 


Pf. lxxxiv. ii. Wile doth fall out, it aſſuredly ſhall be well with them that fear God; that, Bleſſed is 


. 3 every one that feareth the Lord, that walketh in his ways :———happy ſhalt thou be, and 
Pi. 128. l, 2, tt ſhall be well with thee ; that, There ſhall no evil happen to the juſt ; that, All things 
(Prov. a, wor k together for good to them that love God. | 
Non. Villas. Particularly, there are promiſed to the pious man, 
Prov. x.3 A ſupply of all wants. The Lord will not ſuffer the ſoul of the righteous to famiſh. 
223 75 The righteous eateth to the ſatisfying of his ſoul. There is no want to them that fear 
10. & xxxii. God, The young lions do lack, and ſuffer hunger; but they that ſeek the Lord ſhall not 
2 ant pany any good thing. RE | 
| Paal“ xxxiii, _ A protection in all dangers. The eye of the Lord is upon them that fear ___ 
» 18, & xxxiv. oy them that hope in his mercy; to deliver their foul from death, and to keep them 
20, 6 ens alive in famine, . There ſhall no evil befall thee, neither ſhall any þ come nigh 
Pl. xci. 10, 11. thy dawelling : He ſhall give his angels charge over thee to keep thee in all 3 | 
Pſal. xvii Guidance in all his undertakings and proceedin The 7 of a good man are 
23. & ii. 6. ordered by the Lord none of his ſteps ſhall flide.— Ir all thy ways acknowledge 
(Prov--3-5? im, and be ſhall direct thy paths. = 8 
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Succeſs and proſperity in his deſigns. Commit thy way unto the Lord, truſt — — 3. 
alſo in bim, and he ſhall bring it to paſs. —— Whatfoever he doth, it ſhall profper. plal. i. 3. 
— Thou ſhalt decree a thing, and it ſhall be eſtabliſhed ; and the hight ſhall ſhine Job xxi. 28. 
upon thy ways. The Lord ſhall command a Bleſſing upon thee in thy flore-houfes, and in g 1 le 
all that thou ſetteſt thine hand unto. Thine expectations ſhall not be cut off. Prov.xxiii.18 | 

Comfortable enjoying the fruits of his induſtry. —— Thou ſhalt eat the labour of Pf. exxviii.2. 
thine hands. | 

gatisfaction of all reaſonable deſires. The defire of the righteous ſhall be grant- Prov. x. 24. 
ed. Delight thy ſelf in the Lord, and he ſhall give thee the defires of thine heart. Pl. xxxvii. 4. 
He will" fulfil the defire of them that fear him : he will hear their cry, and will ſave — exlu. ig. 
them. | 

Firm peace and quiet. The work of reghteouſneſs ſhall be peace; and the gffect of I. xxxii. 17. 
righteouſneſs, quietneſs and aſſurance for ever. Great peace have they which love thy Fl.cxix. 165. 
law. The fruit of righteouſneſs is ſowed in peace. | James iii. 18, 

Joy and alacrity. Light is ſoum for the righteous, and glaaneſs for the upright in Pl. xcvii. 11. 
heart. Tn the tranſgreſſion of an evil man there is a ſnare : but the righteous doth fing Prov. xxix. 6. 
and rejoice. | 

Support and comfort in afflitions. He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth Pl. cxlvii. 3. 
up their wounds, Be of good courage, and he ſhall firengthen your heart, all ye that —"**": 24+ 

e im the Lord. | : W 

Deliverance from trouble. Many are the afflitions of the righteous, but the —xxxiv, 19. 
Lord delivereth him out of all, He keepeth all his bones, not one of them is —xxxvii. 39. 
broken. | | | 
Preſervation and recovery from miſhaps, or miſcarriages. Though he fall, he vii. 24. 
fall not be utterly caſt down : for the Lord upholdeth him with his hand. 

Preferment of all ſorts, to honour and dignity, to wealth and proſperity. Wait Fixxxvii.ze. 
upon the Lord, and keep his way; and he ſhall exalt thee to inherit the land. By humility Prov. xxii. 4. 
and fear of the Lord are riches and honour. Bleſſed is the man that feareth the Lord — A 
wealth and riches are in his houſe. The upright ſhall have good things in poſſeſſion. If 10- 
they obey and ſerve him, they ſhall ſpend their days in proſperity, and their years in pleaſure. | gan 17. 
The tabernacle of the righteous ſhall flouriſh. 5 Prov. iv, l. 

Long life. The fear of the Lord prolongeth days. By me thy days ſtall be multiplied, —x. 27. 
and the years of thy life ſhalt be encreaſed. Let thine heart keep my commandments: For —ix. 11. 


length of days, and long life, and peace ſhall they add unto thee. Prov. iii. 1, 
A good name enduring after death. The memory of the juſt is bleſſed. 3 


Bleſſings entailed on poſterity. His ſeed ſhall be mighty upon earth ; the ge- Pſ.xxxvii.26, 

neration of the upright ſhall be bleſſed. The root of the righteous ſhall not be —cxii. 2. 

moved. | 8 = (Exod. xx. 6.) 

Thus is a liberal diſpenſation even of temporal goods annexed by God's infallible Apna. 

word unto the practice of piety. It is indeed more frequently, abundantly and | 

explicitly promiſed unto God's ancient people, as being a conditional ingredient of Prov. xi. 3. 

the covenant made with them, exhibited in that as a recompence of their external Peu. xxvii. 

performance of religious works preſcribed. in their law. The goſpel doth not fo 6 5 — wy 

clearly propound it, or ſo much inſiſt upon it, as not principally belonging to the 
evangelical covenant, the which, in regard to the performance of 'its conditions 

by us, peculiarly doth offer bleſſings ſpiritual, and relating to the future ſtate ; as 

alſo ſcarce deſerving to be mentioned in compariſon to thoſe ſuperior bleſſings. Yet 

as the celeſtial benefits, although not openly tendred in the Jeuiſh law, were yet, 2 Cor. iv. 1. 
myſtically conched therein, and cloſely deſigned for the ſpiritual and: hearty practi- on. EY: 
ſers of religion; ſo is the collation of temporal accommodations to be underſtood: 

to belong to all pious Chriſtians : there. is a Cogicit (as it were) annexed to the 

New Teſtament, in which God ſignifieth his intention to furniſh his children with 

all that is _needful, or convenient for them. His providence hath not ceaſed to 

watch over us, his bounty doth not fail toward us even in this reſpect ; his care 

will not be wanting to feed us and cloath us comfortably, to protect us from evil, 

to proſper our good undertakings. . Hence doth he command us to care for nothing, 

but 0 caſt our care upon him, to recommend our buſmeſs to him, becauſe he careth 1 Pet. v. y. 

for us; he will never forſake us; he will hear our. prayers and help us. . 
Hence we are enjoy ned not to truſt in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who Nau. vi. A 

giveth us richly all things to enjoy. Hence it is ſaid, that The Divine power hath given 1 Tim.via7. 
| Vo I. I. | 9 D | | 8 Nr 
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us all things pertaining unto life and godlineſs, through the knowledge of him that hath 

Mate. vi. 33- called us to glory and virtue. Hence it is promiſed by our Lord, that IF we ſeek firſt 

tze kingdom of God, all things ſhall be added tous. Hence it is inferred as conſequen- 

| tial to the nature of the evangelical diſpenſation, that we cannot want any good 

Rom. viii. 32. thing; He (faith St. Paul) that ſpared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 

how ſhall he not with him alſo freely give us all things? In fine, hence it is propoſed 

as notorious, that nothing is permitted to fall out otherwiſe than as conduceth to 

Rom. vii.28. our good. Me know (faith St. Paul) that all things work together for good unto thoje 

1 Cor. x. 13. that love God : Nor will God, in any caſe, ſuffer us to be tempted, by any want or 

reſſure, beyond what we are able to bear. Thus is piety evidently profitable, as 

$39 the promiſes of this life, or exhibiting all temporal bleſſings deſirable to the 

practiſers thereof. : : | 

But infinitely more ee it is, as having the promiſes of the future life, or as 

rocuring a title to thoſe incomparably more excellent bleſſings of the other world ; 

Luke xii. 33. thoſe indgfectible treaſures ; that incorruptible, unaefiled, and never fading inheritance, 

1 * 1 in heaven for us; that exceeding weight of glory; thoſe ineſſable joys of para- 

1 Pet. i. 8. diſe, that lightſome countenance and beautifying preſence of God; that uncon- 

—wb.13- cœivably and unexpreſſibly joytul, glorious, perfect and endleſs bliſs; briefly, all 

r Cor. ii. 9. that is compriſed and intimated in thoſe words of the Apoſtle, Eye hath not ſeen, 

| nor ear heard, neither have entred into the heart of man the things which God hath pre- 

pared for them that love him. Infinitely profitable ſurely muſt that be which pro- 

cureth thoſe things for us: and in theſe reſpects great reaſon had St. Paul to ſay, 
that Godlineſs is profitable for all things. | | | 

But farther to evidence and recommend this point, I might propound certain pe- 

culiar advantages arifing from piety, which have a very general influence upon our 

lives, and do afford unto them exceeding benefit: but this I muſt, in regard to the 
time and your patience, at preſent Ms Ce; 3 
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1 x TIM. IV. 8. 


lt godlineſs is profitable for all things. 
N difcourſing formerly upon theſe words, I did propound divers 


general conſiderations, ſerving to confirm and recommend this aſſer- 
don of St. Paul. I ſhall now inſiſt upon fome others more parti- 


of, to find happy-ſucceſs and beneficial fru. pts 
Of alt things in the world there is _— more generally profitable than light : 
by it we conyerſe-with the world, and have all things ſet before us; by it we truly 
and eafily-diſcern things in their right magnitude, ſhape and colour; by it we guide. 
our ſteps ſafely: in proſecution of What is good, and fhuning what is noxious ; by it 
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cCious Lord and Maker of the world, out of tender kindneſs to his ſubjects and crea- 


* 
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our ſpirits are comfortably warmed and cheared, our life, conſequently, our health, 
our vigour and activity are preſerved, The like benefits doth religion, which is 
the light of our ſoul, yield to it. Pious men are children of” the light ; pious works Luke xvi. 8. 
are works of light ſhining before men. God's word (or true religion) 7s lamp unto Erh & 
our feet, and a light unto our path; enabling us to perceive things, and judge rightly john xi. 14 
of them; teaching us to walk ſtreightly and ſurely, without erring or ſtumbling; . 
qualifying us to embrace what is uſeful, and to avoid hurtful things; preſerving A ee I 
our ſpiritual life, and diſpoſing us to act well with a vigorous alacrity : without "ou 
it a man is ſtark blind, and utterly benighted, gropeth in doubt, wandreth in miſ- = Pay 10. 
take, trippeth upon all occafions, and often falleth into miſchief. The path of the Peut. i 
ju (faith the 1ije man) is os the ſhining light. ——-The way of the wicked is as dark- Dm 
neſs, they know not at what they flumble. Righteouſneſs keepeth him that is upright in d. 
the way ; but wickedneſs overthroweth the finner. | Prov. xiii. 6. 

Again, it is a fair ornament of a man, and a grand convenience both to himſelf, **: 3» 5: 
and to others with whom he converſeth or dealeth, to act regularly, uniformly and 
conſiſtently ; freeing a man's ſelf from diſtraction and irreſol in his mind, from 
change and confuſion in his proceedings; ſecuring others from deluſion and diſ- 
appointment in their tranſactions with him. Even a bad rule conſtantly obſerved * Vid eunti 
is therefore better than none: order and perſeverance in any way ſeemeth more —_— TG 
convenient, than roving and toſſing about in uncertainties, But, ſecluding a regard immen/us ef. 
to the precepts of religion, there can hardly be any ſure or ſettled rule, which Sen. Ep. 16. 
firmly can engage a man to, or effectually reſtrain a man from any thing. 9 5 

There is ſcarce in nature any thing ſo wild, ſo untractable, ſo unintelligible as 

a man who hath no bridle of conſcience to guide or check him. A prophane man 

is like a ſhip, without anchor to ſtay him, or rudder to ſteer him, or compaſs to 
guide him; fo that he is toſs'd with any wind, and driven with any wave none 
knoweth whither ; whither bodily temper doth ſway him, or paſſion doth hur 
him, or intereſt doth pull him, or example leadeth him, or company waar? 
and haleth him, or humour tranſporteth him ; whither any ſuch variable and unac- 
countable'cauſes determine him, or divers of them together diſtract him; whence 
he ſo rambleth and hovereth, that he can ſeldom himſelf tell what in any caſe he 
ſhould do, nor can another gueſs it; ſo that you cannot at any time know where MI tam 
to find him, or how to deal with him: you cannot with reaſon ever rely upon e 
him, ſo unſtable is he in all his ways. He is in effect a mere child, all humour and , t- * 
giddineſs, ſomewhat worſe than a beaſt, which, following the inſtinct of its nature, vi ei 


is conſtant and regular, and thence tractable; or at leaſt ſo untractable, that no man wndag 


will be deceived in meddling with him. Nothing therefore can be more unmanly tum, guam 


than ſuch a perſon, nothing can be more unpleaſant than to have to do with him. hn 2 
But a pious man being ſteadily governed by conſcience, and a regard to certain of j, 

principles, doth both underſtand himſelf, and is intelligible to others: he pre- , e- 

ſently deſcrieth what in any caſe he is to do, and can render an account of . 


A. 5 
acting: you may know him clearly, and aſſuredly tell what he will do, and may I 2 
therefore fully confide in him. | | 2 
What therefore law and government are to the publick, things neceſſary to pre- 7 W ae 
ſerve the world in order, peace and ſafety (that men may know what to do, and 4, vs 
diſtinguiſh what is their own) that is piety to each man's private ſtate, and to ordina- * 
ry converſation : it freeth a man's own life from diſorder and diſtraction; it prompteth Ariſt, Erb. 9. 


men how to behave themſelves towards one another with ſecurity and confidence. 
This it doth by confining our practice within ſettled bounds : but this advantage 
appeareth greater, conſidering that the rules which it preſcribeth are the beſt that 


can be. Such they muſt needs be, as proceeding from infallible wiſdom and im- 


menſe goodneſs; being indeed no other than laws which the all-wiſe and moſt gra- p 
tures, with eſpecial regard to our welfare, hath been pleaſed to enact and declare. 
What of old he ſaid to the Muaelites, concerning their laws, may with greater ad- : 
vantage be applied to thoſe which ſhould regulate our lives; And now, Iſrael, Deut. x. 12: 
what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to1%. 
walk in all his ways, and to love him, and to ſerve the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy foul; to keep the commandments of the Lord, and bis fla- 
tutes, wohich I command thee this day for thy good? (For thy good; that was the de- 
ſign of their being commanded, thereto the obſervance of them did tend.) And that 
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be ſober and modeſt in our minds, to be meek and gentle in our demeano 


6 . * .* . . hy . |: 
commendation which by the Levites in Nehemiah is given to that, doth more clearly 


Neb. ix. 13. and fully agree to the chriſtian (general and perfect) inſtitution : Thou cameſt down 
| from mount Sinat, and ſpakeſs with them from heaven, and gaveſt them right judg- 
Rom. vii. 12. nents, aud true laws, good ſtatutes and commandments. And, The law (ſaith the 


Apotile Paul) is holy, the commandment is holy, juſt and good: as ſuch it is recom- 
mended to us by its Author, ſo we Chriſtians are by many great arguments aſſured | 
that it is; and that it is ſuch, even our natural reaſon dictateth; ſo (as to the chief 
inſtances thereof) the moſt wiſe and ſober men always have acknowledged, fo the 
general confent doth avow,. and ſo even common experience doth atteſt. For, 
heartily to love and reverence the Maker of all things, who by every thing apparent 


before us demonſtrateth himſelf incomprehenſibly powerful, wiſe and good, to 


be kind and charitable to our neighbours, to be juſt and faithful in our dealings, to 


urs, to 
be ſtaunch and temperate in our enjoyments, and the like principal rules of Katy 
are ſuch, that the common reaſon of men and continual experience do approve 
them, as hugely conducible to the lere good of men, and to each man's pri- 
vate welfare. So notoriouſly beneficial they appear, that for the juſtification of 
them we might appeal even to the judgment and conſcience of thoſe perſons who 
are moſt concerned to derogate from them. For hardly can any man be ſo ſenſe- 
leſs or ſo lewd, as ſeriouſly to diſapprove or condemn them, as inwardly to blame 
or flight thoſe who truly act according to them. The will of men ſometimes 
may be ſo depraved, that diſſolute perſons wantonly and heedleſſly may ſcoff at, 
and feem to diſparage goodneſs ; that good men by very bad men for doing well 
may be envied and hated: (their being ſo treated is commonly an argument of the 
goodneſs of their perſons and of their ways :) but the underitanding of men can 
hardly be ſo corrupted, that piety, charity, juſtice, temperance, meekneſs, can. 
in good earneſt conſiderately by any man be diſallowed, or that perſons apparently 
practifing them can be deſpiſed ; but rather, in ſpight of all contrary prejudice and 
diſaffections, ſuch things and ſuch perſons cannot but in judgment and heart be 
eſteemed by all men. The luſtre of them by a natural and neceſſary efficacy 
(like that of heaven's glorious light) dazzleth the fight and charmeth the, ſpirits of 


all men living; the beauty of them irreſiſtibly conquereth and commandeth in 
the apprehenſions of men: the more they are obſerved, the more uſeful and need- 


ful they appear for the good of men ; all the fruits which grow from the obſervance 
of them being to all mens taſte very pleaſant, to all mens experience very whol- 
ſome. Indeed, all the good whereby common life is adorned, is ſweetned, is ren- 


dred pleaſant and deſirable, doth ſpring thence ; all the miſchiefs which infeſt par- 


ticular men, and which diſturb the world, palpably do ariſe from the tranſgreſſion 
or neglect thereof. 

If we look on a perſon ſticking to thoſe rules, we ſhall perceive him to have a 
chearful mind and compoſed paſſions, to be at peace within and fatisfied with him- 
ſelf; to live in comely order, in good repute, in fair correſpondence and firm con- 
cord with his neighbours. If we mark what preſerveth the body ſound and luſty, 
what keepeth the mind vigorous and briſk, what ſaveth and improveth the eſtate, - 
what upholdeth the good name, what guardeth and graceth a man's whole life ; it 
is nothing elſe but proceeding in our demeanour and dealings according to the ho- 
neſt and wiſe rules of piety. If we view a place where theſe commonly in good 


. meaſure are obſerved, we ſhall diſcern, that peace and proſperity do flourith there; 


that all things proceed on ſweetly and fairly ; that men generally drive on converſa- 
tion and commerce together contentedly, delightfully, advantageouſly, yielding 
friendly advice and aid, mutually ſtriving to render one another happy ; that few 
clamours or complaints are heard there, few contentions or ſtirs do appear, few 
diſaſters or tragedies do occur ; that ſuch a place hath indeed much of the face, 
much of the ſubſtance of paradiſe. | 


But if you mind a perſon who neglecteth them, you will find his mind galled — 


with ſore remorſe, racked with anxious fears and doubts, agitated with ſtorms of 
ſſion and luſt, living in diſorder and diſgrace, jarring with others, and no leſs diſ- 


1 with himſelf. If you obſerve what doth impair the health, doth weaken 


and fret the mind, doth waſte the eſtate, doth blemiſh the reputation, doth ex- 
poſe the whole life to danger and trouble; what is it but thwarting theſe good 
rules ? If you conſider a place where theſe are much neglected, it will appear like 
| "2 . 2 f N a wil- 
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a wilderneſs of ſavage beaſts, or a ſtye of foul ſwine, or a hell of curſed fiends; 
full of roaring and tearing, of factions and feuds, of diſtractions and confuſions, 
of pitiful objects, of doleful moans, of tragical events. Men are there wallowing 
in filth, wildly revelling, bickering and ſquabbling, defaming, circumventing, di- 
ſturbing and vexing one another; as if they affected nothing more than to render 
one another as miſerable as they can. It is from luſt and luxury, from ambition 
and avarice, from envy and ſpite, and the like diſpoſitions, which religion chiefly 
doth interdict, that all ſuch horrid miſchiefs do ſpring. | 

In fine, the precepts of religion are no other, than ſuch as phyſicians would 
preſcribe for the health of our bodies, as politicians would avow needful for the 
peace of the ſtate, as Epicurean philoſophers do recommend for the tranquility of 
our mind, and pleaſure of our lives; ſuch as common reaſon dictateth, and daily 
trial ſheweth conducible to our welfare in all reſpects: which conſequently, were 
there no law exacting them of us, we ſhould in wiſdom chuſe to obſerve, and vo- 
luntarily impoſe on our ſelves, confeſſing them to be fit matters of law, as moſt 
advantageous and requiſite to the good (general and particular) of mankind. 80 
that what Plutarch reporteth Solon to have ſaid, that he had ſo ſquared his laws to the Plut. in Sol. 
| citizens, that all of them might clearly perceive, that to objerve them was more 
their benefit and intereſt, than to violate them, is far more true concerning the divine 
laws. - | 

II. We may conſider more particularly, that piety yieldeth to the practiſer all 
kind of interiour content, peace and joy; freeth him from all kinds of diſſatisfa- 
ction, regret and diſquiet ; which is an ineſtimable great advantage: for certainl 
the happineſs and miſery of men are wholly or chiefly ſeated and founded in the 
mind. If that is in a good ſtate of health, reſt and chearfulneſs, whatever the 

rſon's outward condition or circumſtances be, he cannot be wretched : if that 
be diſtempered or diſturbed, he cannot be happy. For what if a man ſeem very 

r; if he be abundantly ſatisfied in his own poſſeſſions and enjoyments? What 

if he taſteth not the pleaſures of ſenſe ; if he enjoyeth purer and ſweeter delights 
of mind? What if tempeſts of fortune ſurround him; if his mind be calm and ſe- 
rene ? What if we have few or no friends ; if he yet be throughly in peace and - 
amity with himſelf, and can delightfully converſe with his own thoughts? What if 
men ſlight, cenſure, or revile him ; if he doth value his own ſtate, doth approve 
his own actions, doth acquit himſelf of blame in his own conſcience ? Such exter- 
nal contingencies can ſurely no more prejudice a man's real happineſs, than winds 
bluſtering abroad can harm or trouble him that abideth in a good room within doors, 
than ſtorms and fluctuations at ſea can moleſt him who ſtandeth firm upon the 
ſhore, On the other hand, the greateſt affluence of ſeeming goods will avail no- 
thing, if real content of mind be wanting. For what will the higheſt eminence of 
outward ſtate import to him that is dejected in his own conceit ? What if the 
world court and bleſs him, or if all people do admire and applaud him; if he be Prov. xviii. 
diſpleaſed with, if he condemneth, if he deſpiſeth himſelf ? What if the weather + 
look fair and bright without, if ſtorms rage in his breaſt, if black clouds do over- Chryſoſt. i 
caſt his ſoul ? What if he do abound with friends, and enjoy peace abroad, if he- n. 1. Or. 1. 
find diſtraction at home, and is at cruel variance with himſelf ? How can a man 29 


: Pak 3 : Krafte, us 
enjoy any ſatisfaction, or reliſh any pleaſure, while ſore remorſe doth ſting him, or «x*% wir 
ſolicitous doubts and fears do rack him? 1, 4 
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Now that from the practice of religion, and from it alone, ſuch inward content 
and pleaſure do ſpring ; that it only miniſtreth reaſon of content, and diſpoſeth the 
mind to enjoy it: that it extirpateth the grounds and roots of diſcontent : that it 
is the only mother of true, ſober alacrity and tranquillity of mind, will, upon con- 
fidering things, be manifeſt. | a as 
There is no other thing here in this world that can yield any ſolid or ſtable | 
content to our mind. For all preſent enjoyments are tranſient and evanid ; and prov. xxvii. 
of any future thing, in this kingdom of change and contingency, there can be no 2+ 
aſſurance. There is nothing below large enough to fill our vaſt capacities, or to —xxvii. 20. 
ſatiate our boundleſs deſires, or to appeaſe our ſqueamiſh delicacy. There is no- 
thing whoſe ſweetneſs we do not preſently exhauſt and ſuck dry; whereof thence 
| | we 
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we do not ſoon grow weary, quite loathing or faintly liking it. There is not 
any thing which is not ſlippery and fleeting ; ſo that we can for a long time hope 
to poſleſs it, or for any time can enjoy it, - without reſtleſs care in keeping it, and 
anxious fear of loſing it. Nothing there is, in the purſuance, the cuſtody, the de- 
fence and maintenance whereof we are not liable to diſappointments and crofles. 
Nothing conſequently there is productive of any ſound content to the faſtidious, 
impatient, greedy and reſtleſs heart of man. The greateſt confluence of preſent, 
corporeal, ſecular things (of all the health, the riches, the dignity, the power, the 
friendſhips and dependencies, the wit, the learning and wiſdom, the reputation and 
renown in this world) will not afford much of it: which yet is but an imaginary 
ſuppoſition ; for in effect hardly do all ſuch accommodations of life concur in any 
Ec:leſ. x. 2. ſtate. There is ever ſome dead fly in our box, which marreth our ointment; ſome 
adherent inconvenience, which ſoureth the guſt of our enjoyments : there is always 
ſome good thing abſent, which we do want or long for; ſome ill thing preſent, or 
in proſpect, which we abhor, would avoid, do fear may come. If therefore we 
would find content, we muſt not ſeek it here; we muſt want it, or have it from 
another world : it muſt come hither from heaven, and thence only piety can fetch 
it down. This, inſtead of theſe unſatisfying, uncertain and unſtable things, ſu 
orig 4 plieth us with goods adequate to our molt outſtretched wiſhes, infallibly ſure, in- 
pun, Ceſſantly durable; an indefectible treaſure, an incorruptible inheritance, an unſhakeable 
Loterrs, 2x- kingdom, a perfect and endleſs joy, capable to repleniſh the vaſteſt heart: which 
ria ac. he that hath a good title to, or a confident hope of, how can he be otherwiſe than 
_— extreamly pleaſed, than fully content ? It affureth the favour and friendſhip of 
God, of him that is abſolute Lord and Diſpoſer of all things : the which he that 
hath and confideth in, what can he want or wiſh more ? What can he fear ? 
What can annoy or diſmay him ? What can hap to him worthy to be deemed evil or 
ſad ? What is poverty to him, for whom God is concerned to provide? What is 
diſgrace to him, that hath the regard and approbation of God ? What is danger to 
him, whom God continually protecteth? What can any diſtreſs work on him, whom 
God doth comfort, and will relieve ? What is any thing to him, who is ſenſible 
that all things are purpoſely diſpoſed to him by that Wiſdom which perfectly know- 
: eth what is beſt, by that Goodneſs, which entirely loveth him ? In fine, he that is 
1 conſcious to himſelf of being well affected in mind, and acting the beſt way, who 
is ſatisfied in the ſtate of his ſoul, ſecure from God's diſpleaſure, and hopeful of his 
favour, what can make any grievous impreſſion on him? What other affections than 
ſuch as are moſt grateful and pleaſant can lodge in his ſoul? Joy and peace have na- 
tural ſeeds in ſuch a mind, and neceſſarily muſt ſpring up there (in proportion, I 
mean, and according to the degrees of piety reſident therein. | | 
The Eficureans did conceit and boaſt, that having by their atheiſtical explica- 
tions of r. effects, and common events here, diſcarded the belief and dread of 
religion, they had laid a ſtrong foundation for tranquillity of mind, and driven a- 
Way all the cauſes of grief and fear, ſo that nothing then remained troubleſome or 
terrible unto us; and conſequently, what, ſaid they, could forbid, but that we 
ſhould be entirely contented, glad and happy? — Nos exequat victoria cls; No 
God then ſurely could be more happy than we. But their attempt in many reſpects 
was vain and lame. They preſumed of a victory which it is impoſſible to obtain: 
and ſuppoſing they had got it, their triumph would not have been fo glorious, their 
ſucceſs would not have been ſo great as they pretended. For ſeeing no Epicurean 
_ diſcourſe can baffle the potent arguments which perſuade religion (thoſe arguments 
which the viſible conſtitution of nature, the current tradition of all ages, the gene- 
ral conſent of men, the pregnant atteſtations of hiſtory and "experience concern- 
ing ſupernatural and miraculous events do afford) ſince the being and providence 


3 God have proofs ſo clear and valid, that no ſubtlety of man cin ſo far evade 


m, as not to be ſhaken with them, as wholly to be freed from doubt and ſuſpi- 
cisn of their truth; ſince there can be no means of evincing the negative part in 
thoſe queſtions to be true or probable, it is impoſſible that any conſidering man, in 
this cauſe againſt religion, ſhould ſuppoſe himſelf to have acquired an abſolute 
and ſecure victory; or that he ſhould reap ſubſtantial fruit of comfort thence. It 

„cannot be, that any man ſhould enjoy any perfect quiet, without acting ſo as to 
| get ſome good hope of avoiding thoſe dreadful miſchiefs, which religion threat- * 
_ = neth to the tranſgreſſors of its precepts, Were there indeed but reaſon enough 


wo to 
_ 


- 
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mans . 
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to ſtir, if not to ſtagger, an infidel; were it ſomewhat dubious whether, yea, were 


it great odds, that there are not reſerved any puniſhments for impiety, as indeed 
there is, if not the perfecteſt aſſurance imaginable, yet vaſt advantage on the con- 
trary fide; were there but any ſmall reaſon for a judgment to come, as there are 
apparently very many and great ones; had moſt men conſpired in denying provi- 
dence, as ever generally they have conſented in avowing it; were there a pretence 
of miracles for eſtabliſhing the morality and impunity of ſouls, as there have been 
numberleſs, ſtrongly teſtified by good witneſſes and great events, to confirm the 
oppoſite doctrines; did moſt wiſe and ſober men judge in favour of irreligion, as 
commonly they ever did and ſtill do otherwiſe : yet wiſdom would require that men 
| ſhould chooſe to be pious, ſince otherwiſe no man can be thoroughly ſecure, It is 
a wildneſs, not to dread the leaſt poſſibility of incurring ſuch horrible miſchiefs : 
any bazard of ſuch importance cannot but ſtartle a man in his wits. To be in the 
leaſt obnoxious to Eternal torments, if men would think upon it as men go is, 
as rational and provident creatures) could not but diſturb them. And indeed fo 
it is in experience; for whatever they ſay or ſeem, all atheiſts and profane men are 
inwardly ſuſpicious and fearful ; they care not to die, and would gladly ſcape the 
trial of what ſhall follow death. But let us grant or imagine the Epicurean ſuc- 
cefsful as he could with in this enterprize of ſubduing religion; yet except there- 
with he can alſo trample down reaſon, new mould . nature, ſubjugate all 
natural appetites and paſſions, alter the ſtate of things here, and transform the 
world, he will yet in greateſt part fail of his conceited advantages; very ſhort he 
will fall of triumphing in a contented and quiet mind. That which accrueth thence 
will at moſt be no more than ſome negative content, or a partial indolency, ariſing 
from his being reſcued from ſome particular cares and fears ; which exceedeth not 
the tranquility of a beaft, or the ſtupidity of one that is out of his ſenſes : that is all 
he can claim, which yet is more than he can ever compaſs. For he cannot be as 
a beaſt, or a mere ſot, if he would: Reaſon, reflefting on preſent evils, and bo- 
ding others future, will afflict him; his own unſatiable deſires, unavoidable fears and 
untarneable paſſions will diſquiet him. Were the other world quite out of his faith 
or his thought, yet this world would yield trouble ſufficient to render him void of 
any ſteady reft or ſolid joy. All men ever have, and ever will complain, that the 
burthens, croſſes, ſatiates of this life, do much ſurpaſs the conveniencies and com- 


forts of it. So that were no other to be expected or feared, this of it ſelf would Nonrempefare 
become grievous and nauſeous ; we ſhould ſoon have enough or too much of it, with- — , 4 


out a ſupport and ſupply from other-where. In the largeſt affluence of things, in nec. de Trang. 
the deepeft calm of our ſtate, we are apt to nauſeate, and are weary even of our . 1. 


profperity it ſelf ; the which indeed commonly hath ingredients not only ſome- 


what unſavoury, but very bitter and loathſome. We may add, that had thoſe pro- 


fane attempters quite baniſhed religion, they with it muſt have driven away all 
the benefits and comforts of it; which, even ſuppoſing them but imaginary, are 


yet the greateſt which common life doth need, or can deſire: with it they would 
ſend! packing juſtice, fidelity, charity, ſobriety, and all ſolid virtue, things which 
cannot firmly ſubſiſt without conſcience; which being gone, human lite would 


be the moſt diſorderly, moſt unſafe, moſt wretched and contemptible thing that 
can be; nothing but inſipid and flaſhy ſenſualities would be left behind to comfort a 
man with; and thoſe hardly any man (by reaſon of competitions and contentions for 


them, no- wiſe reſtrainable) could enjoy quietly, or ſafely, It is therefore 
alone, which, by raifing b 


| s of bleflings and joys incomparably ſügerior tol an- 
here, that cannot be taken from us, can lay any ground of true content, of ſub- 
flantial and politive content; ſuch as conſiſteth not only in removing the objects 
amd cauſes of vexatious paſſions, hut in employing the moſt pleaſant affeckions 
(love, hope, joy) withla delightful complacence upon their proper and moſt noble 


— 


objects. The kingdom of God (and that only, no other 7 * hath that privi- Rom. xiv. 17. 


lege] conſſtethi in righteouſneſs (firſt, then in) peace and fptritual joy; No Phito- 


ſopher, with truth and reaſon, can make that overture to us which, ons Lotd 


doth.; Cme unto me all ye that are: weary and beavy laden, and ye ſtall find” 1 Mat, xi. 28. 
for your fouls, Out of religion there can be no aphorifm pretended like o 


that of the Prophet, Thou ſhalt' keep bim in perfect peace, whoſe mind is up om In. xxvi 3. 


thee,” © 
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If indeed we diſtinctly ſurvey all the grounds and ſources of content, it will ap- 

pear that religion only can afford it. 25 | : 

Doth it reſult from a well governing and ordering of our paſſions? Then it is 

plain, that only a pious man 1s capable thereof; for piety only can effect that : it 

1 hk | alone, NF the powerful aid of Divine Grace, doth guide 

ala ment—ciom infatiatur, 4s #9 our paſſions by exact rules, doth ſet them upon worthy ob- 

node ee Ts tia, Gone. jects, doth temper and tune them in juſt a, doth {ca- 

rum omnium exſpeZatione torguetur.Quint. ſondbly curb and check them, doth rightly correct and reform 

— : * them. 

This no bare reaſon (which naturally is ſo dim and ſo feeble in man) can at- 

chieve ; much leſs can unreaſonableneſs do it, which is ever prevalent in irreligious 

| perſons. Their paſſions do ever run wildly and at random, in no good pace, within J 

no good compaſs, toward the meaneſt and baſeſt objects; whence they can have no | 

> ; reſt or quiet in their minds. As they are conſtantly offend- \. 

Nulla major prna nequitiee , quem ing, ſo will they ever he puniſhing themſelves, with inte 
I 5 AO . ſtine broils and confſicts, with diſſatisfactions and regrets. 

de 7 5 ey 5 4640 7s no mt to 5 wicked, He is lite the trou- 

a. xlviii. 22, lvii. 20, „ „ bled ſea, w ich cannot reſt, God (as St. Auſtin ſpeaketh) hath 

— — peru * — . ſaid it, and ſo it is. Every inordinate mind ” —.— to it 

7 0 9, . 


Doth content ſpring from a hearty approbation of, or a complacence in a 
man's own actions; from reflection that he conſtantly doth act according to rea- 
ſon. and wiſdom, to juſtice and duty? Then can the pious man alone pretend to 

NM ſapienti it, who knoweth that he walketh znoffen/irvely toward God and man; that he con- 

Lene, ſulteth his own beſt intereſt and welfare; that aſſuredly no bad conſequence can at- 

| fulitia lab. tend his unblameable behaviour; that moſt wife men have declared their approbation 

gen Tele of his proceedings; that if he prove in his chief deſign miſtaken, yet no miſchief 

. can thence befal him; yea, that he is not thereby quite diſappointed, ſeeing even 

much preſent ſatisfaction and convenience do ariſe up to him from his practice. | 

Doth content grow from a ſound and healthful conſtitution of ſoul ? It is the 

pious-man alone a hath that, whoſe mind is clear from diſtempers of vice and 

paſſion. The impious man is infirm, out of order, full of diſeaſe and pain, ac- 

Iſa. i. 5, 6. cording to the Prophet's deſcription of him; The whole head is fick, and the whole 

heart faint : from the ſole of the foot even unto the head there is no ſoundneſs in it, but 

wounds and bruiſes, and putrefying ſores. ks „n DG reg 

= Doth content ariſe ſpecially. from good ſucceſs in our attempts, or from pro- 
ſperous events befalling us? Then it is the * man who is moſt capable there- 

of: for he only is ſecure, that what ſeemeth good and proſperous is really ſuch to 

him, as meant for his good by the Divine Goodneſs, as tending thereto by the 

guidance of infallible Wiſdom. As he only hath ground to hope for ſucceſs, be- 
cauſe he confideth in God, . becauſe he dutifully ſeeketh God's help, becauſe God 

is favourably diſpoſed. toward him, becauſe God ordereth his ſteps, becauſe God- 

is by promiſe engaged to bleſs him, becauſe he is conſcious of intentions to ren- 

der God thanks and praiſe for it, to, employ his ſucceſs to God's honour and 

ſervice ; -ſo he only can be ſatisfied with the appearance of ſucceſs, being able with 

Rom, viii,28. aſſurance to ſay after St. Paul, We know that to thoſe who love God all things co-operate 

5 15 ſecurity from danger, from trouble, from want, from all evil, a ſource or mat- 

ter of content? It certainly doth attend the pious man; God ng his eſpecial: 

Prov. xii. 21. Protector, his comforter, his purveyour. There ſhall no evil befal the juſt : There. 
Pal. xci. 10. ſhall no plague. come near his. dwelling. God keepeth all his bones, not one of them is 
Pro K z, broken. He delivereth the righteous out of their troubles. The defire of the righteous. 
Plal. tre pf feall granted. There is no Want to them that fear God. So do the holy oracles 
.._ SE od mobonid 15, 08 287 Ne | 1 010 

> 77. 117. _ contentedneſs ſpring from ſufficiency, real or apprehended ? this apper- 
taineth peculiarly to the pious man ; for, having God, the maſter of all, for 58 
Hoyorticn, he hath the richeſt eſtate; that can be; he hath all that he can deſire, he, 
1 Tim, vi. 6. cant but take himſelf to have enough. Hence Godline/s with contentedneſs ( wer": 
„ 1, PTAPKE/@s, with . ſufficiency) is (as St. Paul ſaith) wiyes wetomes, the great way of 

: gaining. He faith it not, as ſuppoſing godlineſs and contentedneſs to be ſepa-. 

rable ; but rather, as implying godlineſs therefore to be moſt gainful, becauſe ſuf- 
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ficiency and contentedneſs do ever attend it. In fine, if that ſaying of Seneca be Si cui aa nn 
ciency 5 > of — : vVidertur am- 
true, that, F to any man the things he poſſeſſeth do not jeem moſt | ample, although be ,j; 


— 


_—y 
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he maſter of the whole world, be is yet miſerable ; then aſſuredly the pious man only ar mand; 
can be happy ; for to him alone his poſſeſſions can ſeem the largeſt and get; [for nn 2 
as there can be no poſſible acceſſion to, or amendment of: For nothing can be . Sen. £29, 
greater or better than God, in whom he hath a ſtedfaſt propriety, Whoſe infinite > 
wer and wiſdom are engaged to do him the utmoſt good that he is capable of. 
And farther, 3 88 
III. Seeing we have mentioned happineſs, or the ſammmm bonum, the utmoſt 
ſcope of human deſire, we do add, that piety doth ſurely confer it. Happineſs, 
whatever it be, hath certainly an effential coherence with piety. Theſe are reci- 
procal propoſitions, both of them infallibly true, he that is pious is happy; and, he 
that is happy is pious. No man doth undertake or proſecute any thing, which he 
doth not apprehend in ſome order or degree conducing to that which all men under 
a confuſed notion regard and tend to, which they call happineſs, the higheſt good, 
the chiefeſt defirable thing. But in their judgments about this thing, or the means 
of attaining it, as men diſſent much, ſo of neceſſity moſt of them muſt be miſtaken, 
Moſt, indeed, do aim and ſſioot, at a mere ſhadow of profit, or at that which is very 
little conſiderable, and, in compariſon, nothing at all ; which little conduceth to the 
perfection of their nature, or the ſatisfaction of their deſire, If they miſs the mark 
they are diſappointed ; if they hit, they are no leſs, and in effect hit nothing. 
But whatever this grand matter is, in whatever it conſiſteth, however it be pro- 
cured ; be it the poſſeſſion and fruition of ſome ſpecial choice goods, or an aggre- 
gation, an affluence of all goods; piety ſurely is the main ingredient, and principal 
cauſe thereof. All other goods without it are inſignificant and unuſeful thereto ; and 
it cannot be wanting, where piety is. Be a man never ſo rich, ſo powerful, ſo learned 
and knowing, ſo proſperous in his affairs, ſo honourable in the opinions and affecti- 
ons of men, yet no wiſe happy can he be, if he is not pious; being he wanteth the 
beſt goods, and is ſubject to the worſt evils; being he wanteth the love and favour 
of God, he wanteth peace and ſatisfaction of conſcience, he wanteth a right enjoy- 
ment of preſent things, he wanteth ſecurity concerning his final welfare. Be. he 
never ſo poor, ſo low in the eyes of men, ſo forlorn and deſtitute of worldly 
conveniencies; yet if he be pious, he cannot be wretched : for he hath an intereſt 
in goods incomparably moſt precious, and is ſafe from all conſiderable evils ; he hath 
a free reſort to the inexhauſtible fountain of all happineſs, he hath a right to im- 
menſe and endleſs felicity, the which eminently containeth all the goods we are ca- 
pable of; he is poſſeſſed thereof in hope, and certain reverſion, there is but a mo- 
ment to paſs before his complete fruition of it. The want of all other petty things 
no more can maim the integrity of his felicity, than cutting the hair or paring the 
nails, do mutilate a man: all other things are but ſuperfluities or excreſcencies in re- 


gard to the conſtitution of happineſs. Whatever happeneth, that will aſſuredly be 


4 . 


true, which is ſo much inculcated in holy ſcripture, Bleſſed is every one that feareth 

the Lord, that walketh in his ways ; happy ſhall he be, and it ſhall be well with him. 

Piety is indeed fraught with beatitudes, every part thereof yieldeth peculiar bleſſed- 

neſs. To the love of God, to charity toward our neighbour, to purity of heart, uat. v. 
to meekneſs, to humility, to patience, to mercifulneſs, to R beati- 

tude is aſcribed by our Lord, the great Judge and diſpenſer of it. Each religious 

performance hath happy fruits growing from it, and bliſsful rewards aſſigned there- 
to. All pious diſpoſitions are fountains of pleaſant ſtreams, which by their conflu- 

Es ence do make up a full ſea of felicity. 3 | 5 

IV. It is a peculiar advantage of piety, that it furniſheth employment fit for us, 
worthy of us, hugely grateful, and highly beneficial to us, Man isa very buſy and- 
active creature, which cannot live and do nothing, whoſe thoughts are in reſtleſs 
motion, whoſe deſires are ever ſtretching at ſomewhat, who perpetually will be 

working either good or evil to himſelf : wherefore greatly profitable muſt that thing 
be, which determineth him to act well, to ſpend his care and pain on that which is 
truly advantageous to him; that is religion only. It alone faſtneth our thoughts, 
affections and endeavours, upon occupations worthy the dignity of our nature, 
ſuiting the excellency of our natural capacities and endowments, tending to the per- 
fection and advancement of our reaſon, to the enriching and ennobling of our ſouls, 
Secluding that, we have nothing in the world to ſtudy, to affect, to purſue, not 
V:o 10 I. | E | very 
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very mean and below us, not very baſe and miſbecoming us, as men of reaſon and 


udgment. What have we to do but to eat and drink, like horſes or like ſwine : 
hut to ſport and play, like children or apes; but to bicker and ſcuffle about tritle- 
and impertinencies, like idiots ? What, but ſcrape or ſcramble for uſeleſs pelf; to 
hunt after empty ſhews and ſhadows of honour, or the vain fancies and dreams of 
men ? What, but to allow or baſk in ſordid pleaſures, the which ſoon degenerate 
into remorſe and bitterneſs? To which ſort of employments were a man confined, 
what a pitiful thing would he be, and how inconſiderable were his life? Were a 
man deſigned only, like a flie, to buzz about here for a time, ſucking in the air, and 
licking the dew, then ſoon to vaniſh back into nothing, or to be transformed into 
worms, how ſorry and deſpicable a thing were he? And ſuch without religion we 
ſhould be. But it ſupplieth us with buſineſs of a moſt worthy nature, and lofty im- 
portance ; it ſetteth us upon doing things great and noble as can be; it engageth us 
to free our minds from all fond . conceits, and cleanſe our hearts from all corrupt 
affections; to curb our brutiſh appetites, to tame our wild paſſions, to correct our 
rverſe inclinations, to conform the diſpoſitions of our ſoul and the actions of our 
ife to the eternal laws of righteouſneſs and goodneſs ; it putteth us upon the imi- 
tation of God, and aiming at the reſemblance of his perfections; upon obtaining a 
friendſhip, and maintaining a correſpondence with the-High and Holy One ; upon 
fitting our minds for converſation and ſociety with the wiſeſt and pureſt ſpirits a- 
bove ; upon providing for an immortal ſtate, upon the acquiit of joy and glory 
everlaſting. It employeth us in the divineſt actions of promoting virtue, of per- 
forming beneficence, of ſerving the publick, and doing good to all : the being ex- 


erciſed in which things doth indeed render a man highly conſiderable, and his life 
excellently valuable. | 


Tis an employment moſt proper to us as reaſonable men : For what more pro- 
per entertainments can our mind have, than to be purifying*and beautifying it ſelf, 
to be keeping it ſelf and its ſubordinate faculties in order, to be attending upon the 
management of thoughts, of paſſions, of words, of actions depending upon its 

governance? | 

'Tis an employment moſt beneficial to us: in purſuing which we greatly better 
our ſelves, and improve our condition ; we benetit and oblige others, we procure 
ſound reputation and ſteady friendſhips, we decline many irkſome miſchiefs and 

Ifai, lv. 2. annoyances; we do not, (like thoſe in the Prophet) ſpend our labour for that 
which fatisfieth not, nor ſpend our money for that which is not bread : for both tem- 
. proſperity and eternal felicity are the wages of the labour which we take 

erein. 

Tis an employment moſt conſtant, never allowing ſloth or liſtleſneſs to creep in, 
inceſſantly buſying all our faculties with earneſt contention; according to that pro- 

Ads xxiv. 16. feſſion of St. Paul, declaring the nature thereof; Herein aluays do I exerciſe my ſelf, 
to have a conſcience void of offence toward God and toward man. Whence it is called 
a fight and a race, implying the continual earneſtneſs of attention and activity which 
is to be ſpent thereon. | | | 
It is withal a ſweet and grateful buſineſs : for it is a pious man's character, that 
Pal. exii. 1. He delighteth greatly in God's commandments ; that the commandments are not grievous 
1 John v. 3. fo him; that it is his meat and drink to do God's will; that God's words (or precepts) 
ohn iv. 34. . ; SAS TH | 
K. cxix 103. are ſweeter than honey to his taſte ; that the ways of religious viſdam are ways of plea- 
Prov. iii. 17. ſantneſs, and all her paths are peace. Whereas all other employments are weariſome, 
N e and ſoon become loathſome: this, the farther we proceed in it, the more pleaſant 
Lem placere, and ſatisfactory it groweth. There is perpetual matter of victory over bad inclina- 
af aun. tions peſtering us within, and ſtrong temptations aſſailing us without: which to 
Dali boc pre combat hath much delight; to maſter, breedeth unexpreſſible content. The ſenſe 
widentia bo. alſo of God's love, the influence of his grace and comfort communicated in the 
3 performances of devotion and all duty, the ſatisfaction of good conſcience, the 
magis juva* aſſured hope of reward, the foretaſts of future bliſs, do ſeaſon and ſweeten all the 
1 * pleaſure taken, and all the difficulties undergone therein. | 1 Gott 
: In Fine, the bare light of nature hath diſcerned, that were it not for ſuch matters 
as theſe to ſpend a man's care and pains upon, this would be a lamentable world to 
live in. There was, for inſtance, an Emperor great and mighty as ever did wield 
ſceptre upon earth, whoſe excellent virtue, coupled with wiſdom (interior, per- 
lhaps, to none that any man ever without ſpecial inſpiration hath been endowed 


with) 
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with) did qualifie him with moſt advantage to examine, and rightly to judge of 
things here : who, notwithſtanding all the conveniencies which his royal eſtate and 
well-ſettled proſperity might afford (the which ſurely he had fully taſted and tried) 
did yet thus expreſs his thoughts ; Ti AO Cyy CY X00 [A xev Fewv, d TPoroics Z H; M. Ant. II 


I bat doth it concern me to live in a world void of God, or void of Providence? To go- 11. C V1.0. 


vern the greateſt empire that ever was, in the deepeſt calm; to enjoy the largeſt 
affluences of wealth, of ſplendor, of reſpect, of pleaſure ; to be loved, to be dread- 
ed, to be ſerved, to be adored by ſo many nations; to have the whole civil world 
obſequious to his will and nod; all theſe things ſeemed vain and idle, not worthy 
of a man's regard, affection or choice, in caſe there were no God to worſhip, no 
Providence to obſerve, no Piety to be exerciſed. So little worth the while common 
ſenſe hath adjudged it to live without religion. 

V. It is a conſiderable benefit of piety, that it affordeth the beſt friendſhips Nuliurboniþ- 
and ſweeteſt ſociety. Man is framed for ſociety, and cannot live well without 2 
it: many of his faculties would be uſeleſs, many of his appetites would reſt unſa- mull 1 hh 
tisfied in ſolitude. To have a friend wiſe and able, honeſt and good, unto whom 
upon all occaſions we may have recourſe for advice, for aſſiſtance, for conſola- Uratiarunre- 
tion, is a great convenience of life: and this benefit we owe to religion, which a Lox 
ſupplieth us with various friendſhips of the beſt kind, moſt beneficial and moſt ſweet 5%, fe amici. 
unto us. | tie.Sen.Ep.g. 

It maketh God _— a friend infinitely better than all friends, moſt affecti- 
onate and kind, moſt faithful and ſure, moſt able, moſt willing, and ever moſt ready 
to perform all friendly offices, to yield advice in all our doubts, ſuccour in all our Prov. xii. 2. 
needs, comfort in all our troubles, ſatisfaction to all our deſires. Unto him it mi- _ * 
niſtreth a free addreſs upon all occaſions; with him it alloweth us continually a & cr. 19. 
moſt ſweet and pleaſant intercourſe, The pious man hath always the all-wiſe God * 5 
to counſel him, to guide his actions and order his ſteps; he hath the Almighty . 
protect, ſupport and relieve him; he hath the immenſe Goodneſs to commiſerate 
and comfort him; unto him he is not only encouraged, but obliged to reſort in 


need: upon him he may, he ought, to diſcharge all his cares and burthens. 


It conſequently doth engage all creatures in the world to be our friends, or in- 
ſtruments of good to us, according to their ſeveral capacities, by the direction and 
diſpoſal of God. All the ſervants of our great Friend will, in compliance to him, 
be ſerviceable to us. Thou ſhalt be in league with the ſtones of the field; and the beafts Job v. 23. 
of the field ſhall be at peace with thee :* So Job's friend promiſeth him upon condition 
of piety. And God himſelf confirmeth that 12 In that day (ſaith he in the Hol. ii. 18. 
Prophet) 01/1 I make a covenant for them with the beaſts of the field, and with the fowls 
of — and with the creeping things of the ground. And again, When thou paſſeſt Iſai. xlii. 2. 


through the waters, I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, they ſhall not over- 
fou thee : when thou walkeſt through the fire, thou ſhalt not be burnt ; neither ſhall 


the flame kindle upon thee. And, the ſun ſhall not ſinite thee by day, nor the moon by Pf. cxxi. 6. 
lt 


thou trample under foot. They ſhall take up ſcorpions ; and if they drink any 


thing, it ſhall not hurt them : (ſo our Lord promiſed to his diſciples.) Not only the Deut. xx. 


heavens ſhall diſpenſe their kindly influences, and the earth yield its plentiful '2- 
ſtores, and all the elements diſcharge their natural and ordinary good offices; 
not only the tame and ſociable creatures ſhall upon this condition faithfully ſerve 
us; but even the moſt wild, moſt fierce, moſt ravenous, moſt venomous creatures 


hall, if there be need, prove friendly and 1 * or at leaſt harmleſs to us: as 


were the ravens to Elias, the lions to Daniel, t 
three children. 


viper to St. Paul, the fire to the : King xvii, 
But eſpecially piety doth procure . the friendſhip of the good angels, that puiſ- 


_ fant hoſt of glorious and happy ſpirits : they all do tenderly love the pious per- Pf. xxxiv. 7. 


ſon; they are ever ready to ſerve and do him good, to protect him from danger, te HF 
aid him in his undertakings, to reſcue him from miſchiefs. What an honour, 
what a bleſſing is this, to have ſuch an innumerable company of noble friends (the 
4 and favourites of heaven) deeply concerned, and conſtantly vigilant for our 
welfare? pre | 8 8 N 

It alſo engageth the bleſſed ſaints in glory, the pirits of juſt men perfactad, the 
church of he Firft-born, to bear deareſt a = ion to 25 0 270 our * with 
_ _ wiſhes and earneſt prayers, mightily prevalent with Gd. us . 
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It rendreth all ſorts of men our friends. To good men it uniteth us in holy com- 
munion; the communion of brotherly charity and hearty good will, attended with - | 
all the good offices they are able to perform; to other men it reconcileth and en- 
deareth us; for that innocent and inoffenſive, courteons and benign, charitable and 
beneficent demeanour (ſuch as piety doth require and produce) are apt to conci- 
Sen, de Benff. liate reſpect and affection from the worſt men. For, vincit males pertinax bonitas ; 
3 men hardly can perſiſt enemies to him whom they perceive to be their friend: and 
| FO" | ſuch the pious man in diſpoſition of mind, and in effect when 
Wi bi —_ Iv lune amicum occaſion ſerveth, is toward all men; being fenſible of his obliga- | 
act "Ty | tion to love all men, and, as he hath opportunity, to do good to | 
Gal. vi. 1. al] men, It aſſureth and moſt ſtrictly endeareth our friends to us. For, as it 
| da rake maketh us hearty, faithful, conſtant friends to others; ſo it reciprocally tieth others 
Ariſt. 4.8. to us in the like ſincerity and faſtneſs of good will. | 
F reconcileth enemies. For, when a man's ways do pleaſe the Lord, he maketh 
i enemies to be at peace with him, It hath a natural efficacy to that purpoſe, and 
Divine bleſſing promoteth it. | 
By it all converſation becometh tolerable, grateful and uſeful. For a pious man 
; ; is not eaſily diſturbed, with any croſſneſs or perverſeneſs, any 
| Euddy vs res ies Braille ids infirmity or impertinency of thoſe he converſeth with: he 
7.77 — 3 — 4 2 can bear the weakneſſes and the failings of his company; he 
4 & — 2 i eyed ai. can by wholeſome reflections upon all occurrencies advantage 
| | x and pleaſe himſelf, | | 
2weris uid In fine, piety rendreth a man a true friend and a good companion to himſelf ; 
4 ang fatisfied in hingſelf, able to converſe freely and pleaſantly with his own thoughts. 
capi. Sen. Ey. It is for the want of pious inclinations and diſpoſitions, that ſolitude (a thing which 
6. ſometimes cannot be avoided, which often ſhould be embraced) is to moſt men fo 
irkſome and tedious; that men do carefully ſhun themſelves, 
_Nemoeft, n cum quolibet and fly from their own thoughts; that they decline all con- 
l Bo eds . Verſe with their own ſouls, and hardly dare look upon their 
an, meer Np ix nopxew, &c, Plut. OWN hearts and conſciences whence they become aliens from 
_ __ x 29 8 . home, wholly unaequainted with themſelves, moſt ignorant 
ow, iaerbs 5 ro7u0u,—Arit,g. 4. of their own neareſt concernments, no faithful friends or 
pleaſant companions to themſelves : ſo for refuge and eaſe 
they unſeaſonably run into idle or lewd converſation, where they diſorder and de- 
TH ni. file themſelves. But the pious man is (like Scipio) never leſs alone than when 
dad, l. alone : his ſolitude and retirement is not only tolerable, but commonly the moſt 
grateful and fruitful part of his life: he can ever with much pleaſure, and more 
ty advantage, converſe with himſelf; digeſting and marſhalling 
 Acquieſeit ſbi, cogitationibus fuis tra- his thoughts, his affections, his purpoſes into good order, 
ons ES R us ofſe yoteſt, bates ſearching and diſcuſſing his heart, reflecting on his paſt ways, 
ſecum omnes G. ſunt, quique wnquam fue. enforcing his former good reſolutions, and framing new ones ; 
. Pogo] den preg, enquiring after edifying truths; ſtretching his meditations to- 
cogitatione cenplacbitur "bt % heminun Ward the beſt and ſublimeſt objects, raiſing his hopes, and 
inops furrit, laquitur cum 1 Aa. warming his affections toward ſpiritual and heavenly things; 
Hier. 20. Jork t. 26. 7 2 aſking himſelf pertinent queſtions, and reſolving incident 
ie ddocubts concerning his practice; in fine, converſing with his 
beſt friend in devotion; with admiration and love contemplating the divine per- 
fections, diſplayed in the works of nature, of providence, of grace; praiſing God 
for his excellent benefits and mercies, confeſſing his defects and offences, depre- 
cating wrath and imploring pardon, with grace and ability to amend: praying 
| | for the ſupply of all his wants? All which performances yield both unconceivable 
Mm benefit and unexpreſſible comfort. So that ſolitude (that which is to common 
nature ſo offenſive, to corrupt nature ſo abominable) is to the pious man extremely 
\ commodious and comfortable: which is a great advantage peculiar to piety, and 
te laſt which 1 ſhall mention. „ . 
So many, and many more than I can expreſs, vaſtly great and precious advanta- 
es do accrue from piety ; ſo that well may we conclude with St. Paul, that God- 
lineſs is profitable for all things. | | I | "71 
It remaineth, that if we be wiſe, we ſhould, if we yet have it not ingraffed in 
us, labour to acquire it; if we have it, that we ſhould endeavour to improve 
it, by conſtant exerciſe, to the praiſe of God, the good of our neighbour, and 
1 3 MF”. our 
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ever be all glory and praiſe. Amen. 


honour God ; and a reward pro 
honoured by God. It is natural for us, before we are willing to undertake any work, 
to conſider the reward or benefit accruing from it; and it is neceſſary, before we can 


our Lord ; to whom for 


mercy vouchſafe, by his grace, through Jeſus Chr; 


our own comfort. Which that we may effectually Far 1 Almighty God in 
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The Reward of Honouring God. 
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I SAM. II. 30. | 
Fur them that honour me; I will honour. 


H E words are in the ſtricteſt ſenſe the word of God, uttered imme- 
diately by God himſelf ; and may thence command from us an eſpe- 
SY cial attention and regard. The hiſtory of that which occaſioned 
them is, I preſume, well known, 1 ſhall I make any deſcant 
or reflection thereon ; but do take the words ſeparately, as a propo- 
ee fition of itſelf, affording a complete inſtruction, and ample matter of 
dJiſcour fe. And as ſuch, they Jy imply two things : a duty requir ed of us to 
ered to us, upon performance of that duty, being 


rform any duty, to underſtand the nature thereof. To this our method of action 
ſhall ſuit the method of my diſcourſe ; firſt endeavouring to eſtimate the reward, 
then to explain the duty. Afterward I mean to ſhew briefly why in reaſon the du- 
ty is enjoined, how in effect the reward is conferred. 7 | 
I. The reward may be conſidered either abſolutely (as what it is in it ſelf) or re- 
latively (as to its riſe, and whence it comes.) | AE. 
I. For it ſelf, it is honour ; a thing, if valued according to the rate it bears in 
the common market, of higheſt price among all the objects of human defire ; the 
chief reward which the greateſt actions and which the beſt actions do pretend un- 
to, or are capable of ; that which uſually bears moſt ſway in the hearts, and hath 
ſtrongeſt influence upon the lives of men ; the defire of. obtaining and maintainin 
which doth commonly overbear other moſt potent inclinations. The love of plea- 
ſure ſtoops thereto : for men, to get or keep reputation, will decline the moſt 
pleaſant enjoyments, will embrace the hardeſt pains, Yea, it often prevails over 
the love of life it ſelf, which men do not only frequently 
expoſe to danger, but ſometimes devote to certain loſs, for 
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its ſake. If we obſerve what is done in the world, we may 


diſcern it to be the ſource of moſt undertakings therein: that 


it not only moveth the wheels of publick action (that not 
only for it great princes contend, great armies march, great 
battles are fought ;) but that from it moſt private buſineſs de- 
rives its life and vigour : that for honour eſpecially the ſoldier 
undergoes hardſhip, toil and hazard, the ſcholar plods and 
beats his brains, the merchant runs about ſo buſily, and ad- 


ventures fo far, yea, that for its ſake the meaneſt labourer 


and artificer doth- ſpend his ſweat, and ſtretch his finews. 


The principal drift of all this care and induſtry (the great 


reaſon of all this ſcuffling for power, this ſearching for know- 
ledge, this ſcraping and ſcrambling for wealth) doth' ſeem to 
be, that men would live in ſome credit, would raiſe them- 


ſelves above contempt. 


rue, orie 03 d Tux Ag 
de nee Alg. Iſocr. Orat. 
ad Philip. 


Moers tum equiſſimo animo appetitur 
cum ſuis je laudibus wita occidens confolars 
poteft. Cic. 1. Tuſe. i 


—Laudis avidi pecuniæ liberales erant, 
n ingentem divitias honeflas vole- 
ant; hanc ardentiſſime dilexerunt, 
tor hanc vivere voluerunt, pro 44. L 
mori nom dubitaverunt. Cœteras cupidi- 
tates hujus unius ingenti cupiditate preſ⸗ 
ſerunt. Aug de Civ. D. 5. 12. 


Ai & Inari 3 6 ag As wha 
rh d eiptlr, Ari. Zth. 1 3. 


| Homes alit artes, mne  incenduntus, 
ad ſtudia gbris, c. Tuſe, Qu. 1. 
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In ſuch requeſt, of ſuch force doth honour appear to be. If we examine why, 
we may find more than mere faſhion (or mutual imitation and conſent) to ground 
| N the experiment upon. There is one obvious reaſon, Why no 
Vide Hier. Ep, ad Celant. mean regard ſhould be had thereto, its great convenience and 
Conſcientia nobis neceſſaria e, fama uſefulneſs: for that a man cannot himſelf live ſafely, quietly 
—ů 1 6 <a famam or pleaſantly, without ſome competent meaſure thereof; can- 
_— + +1 agg ww 5 ts. not well ſerve the publick, perform offices of duty to his rela- 
W, 0 tions, of kindneſs to his friends, of charity to his neighbours, 
Ne 292 * but under its protection, and with its. aid: it being an en- 
— — Cic. di Amic. gine very requiſite for the managing any buſineſs, for the com- 
Vide Chryſ. Tem, 6. Orat. 17. paſſing any deſign, at leaſt ſweetly and ſmoothly ; it procu- 
ring to us many furtherances in our proceedings, remo- 
ving divers obſtacles out of our way, guarding a man's perſon from offences, ad- 
ding weight to his words, putting an edge upon his endeavours : for every one 
allows a favourable ear to his diſcourſe, lends an aſſiſting hand to his attempts, 
grants a ready credence to his teſtimony, and makes a fair conſtruction of his do- 
ings, whom he eſteems and reſpects. So is honour plainly valuable among the 
bona utilia, as no ſmall accommodation of life; and as ſuch, reaſon approves it to 

our judgment. | 5 


But ſearching farther, we ſhall find the appetite of honour to have a deeper 
Vidiego & ding forth in mens firſt infancy (before the uſe of reaſon, or ſpeech) ; even little 


experius ſun children being ambitious to be made much of, maintaining among themſelves pet- 
wulum, &c, ty emulations and competitions, as it were, about punctilios of honour, We may 
Aug. 9 it | as, with age, waxing bigger and ſtronger together with the encreaſe 
of wit and knowledge, of civil celture and experience: that the matureſt age doth 
molt reſent and reliſh it; that it prevails moſt in civilized nations; that men of the 
beſt parts, of the higheſt improvements, of the weightieſt employments, do moſt 
zealouſly affect and ſtand upon it; that they who moſt ſtruggle with it, do moſt 
feel its might, how difficult it is to reſiſt or reſtrain it, how impoſſible it is to ſtifle 
or extinguiſh it. For the philoſopher with all his reaſons and conſiderations can- 


not diſpute it down, or perſuade it away; the anchoret cannot with all his auſte- 


rities ſtarve it, or by his retirement ſhun it: no affliction, no poverty, no wretch- 

edneſs of condition can totally ſuppreſs it. Tis a ſpirit that not only haunts our 

4 folirudine courts and palaces, but frequents our ſchools and cloiſters, yea, creeps into cot- 

* tages, into hoſpitals, into priſons, and even doggs men into deſarts and ſolitudes: 

Hier. ſo cloſe it ſticks to our nature. Plato ſays it is the laſt coat which a wiſe man doth 

put off, But I queſtion whether he could ſhew us that wiſe man who had done it, 

or could tell us where he dwelt, except perhaps in his own Urtepian republick. 

Cic. de Fin.3. For they who moſt pretend to have done it (who in their diſcourſe moſt vilifie 

| ' — who talk like Cbryſippus, that a wiſe man for re- 
Nihil opinionis causd, omnia conſcien- 

Vie faciam. Sen. deV. B f 


Nil fit illi cum ambitione famique like Seneca, that we ſhould do every thing purely for con- 


commune, fibi placeat. Epift, 11 3: ſcience ſake, without any regard to mens opinion ; who make 
Tuftum off 3. Us * barangues and write volumes againſt glory) do yet appear 


by their practice, ſometimes, by ſo doing, to aim at it: even 


ſaert. fect and wooe. wrote, as we are * told, above 700 books, moſt of them 
concerning logical quirks, and ſuch as one can hardly imagine what other drift he 

cCould have in compoſing them, beſides oſtentation of his 8 and ſharpneſs of 

wit. Seneca, if hiſtory do not wrong him, and the face of his actions do not 
miſrepreſent him, was not in his heart exempt from a ſpice of ambition. Vea, that 

excellent Emperor M. Aurelius, who would often ſpeak like a Stozc&, could not 

but commonly act like a man, more by his practice commending honour, than he 

Erat fame diſparaged it in his words. For ſtory repreſents him very careful and jealous of his 


fo ct credit, very diligent to preſerve it and to repair it. + Tertullian calls ſuch philoſo- 


as men weed complain of and eagerly quarrel with that which they moſt af- 


o 


; bquentium di- phers negotiatores fame, merchants for fame: and it is perchance ſome part of 
— porn their cunning in that trade, which makes them ſtrive to beat down the price of this 


reſpandebat. Commodity, that they may more eafily engroſs it to themſelves... However, ex- 


et. perience proves that ſuch words are but words (words ſpoken out of affectation 
+ Tert. Al. and pretence, rather than in good earneſt and according to truth ;) that endeavours 


to 
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N and that it is rooted even in our nature it ſelf. For we may deſcry it bud- 


utation ſake will not ſo much as ſtretch out his finger, or 
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S ERM. III. The Reward of Honouring God. 
to baniſh or to extirpate this defire are but fond and fruitleſs attempts. The reaſon 

' why is clear: for tis as if one ſhould diſpute againſt eating or drinking, or ſhould 

labour to free himſelf from hunger and thirſt ; the appetite of | 

- honour being indeed, as that of food, innate unto us, ſo wn E Nr 
not to be quenched or ſmothered, except by ſome violent di- dinefi, avari, facinoreft were laudis gu- 
ſtemper or indiſpoſition of mind; even by the wiſe Author um non habent, Cic. Philipp. 2. 

of our nature originally implanted therein, for very good ends | 

and uſes, reſpecting both the private and publick benefit of men, as an engagement 
to virtue, and a reſtraint from vice; as an excitement of induſtry, an incentive of 
courage, a ſupport of conſtancy in the proſecution of worthy enterprizes ; as a ſer- 
viceable inſtrument for the conſtitution, conſervation and improvement of human 

4 ſociety: For did not ſome love of honour glow in mens breaſts, were that noble 

a ſpark quite extinct, few men probably would ſtudy for honourable qualities, or 

| rform laudable deeds ; there would be nothing to keep ſome men within bounds 

F of modeſty and decency, to deter them from doing odious and ugly things; men, 

| not caring what others thought of them, would not regard what they did them- 4A; ex. 
ſelves ; a barbarous ſloth or brutiſh ſtupidity would overſpread the world, with- Furey 
drawing from common life moſt of its ornaments, much of its convenience ; men ts 
generally would, if not altogether ſhun ſociety, yet at leaſt decline the cares and Carm. 56. 
burthens requiſite to-the promoting its welfare, for the ſuſtaining which uſually the | 
chief encouragement, the main recompence, is this of honour. That men there- 

fore have ſo tender and delicate a ſenſe of their reputation, (ſo that touching 

it is like pricking a nerve, as ſoon felt, and as ſmartly offenſive) is an excellent pro- 

viſion in nature; in regard whereto honour may paſs among the bona naturalia, as 
a good neceſſary for the ſatisfaction of nature, and for ſecuring the accompliſhment 
of its beſt deſigns. | ; 
A moderate regard to honour is alſo commendable, as an inſtance of humanity or ? 2 
good will to men, yea, as an argument of humility, or a ſober conceit of our ſelves. 1 
For to deſire another man's eſteem, and conſequently his love, (which in ſome kind gantis f & 
or degree is an inſeparable companion of eſteem) doth imply ſomewhat of reciprocal 40. DD 
eſteem and affection toward him; and to prize the judgment of other men concern= | 
ing us, doth ſignify, that we are not overſatisfied with our own. 

We might for its farther commendation alledge the authority of the more cool 

and candid fort of philoſophers, (ſuch as grounded their judgment of things upon 
notions agreeable to common ſenſe and experience; who adapted their rules of pra- 
cticè to the nature of man, ſuch as they found in the world, not ſuch as they 
framed in their own fancies) who have ranked honour a- 
mong the principal of things deſirable, and adorned it with 
faireſt elogies; terming it a divine thing, the beſt of exterior 
goods, the moſt honeſt fruit and moſt ample reward of true 


— 


Ut quidam morbo aliquo & ſentũs ſtu- 
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or Negligere quid 


Odor T6 4 Tin, Plat. de Leg. IV, 
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virtue; adjudging, that to neglect the opinion of men (ef- 


pecially of perſons worthy and laudable) is a ſign of ſtupid 


baſeneſs, that to contemn them is an effect of unreaſonable 


haughtineſs; repreſenting the love of honour (rightly ground- 
ed and duly moderated) not only as the parent and guar- 
dian (as productive and preſervative) of other virtues, but 
as a virtue it ſelf of no ſmall magnitude and luſtre in the 
conſtellation of virtues, the virtue of generoſity, A virtue 


ved. Idem de Rep. XII. 


Miyge F c ay a3 @ 1 ris. Ariſt, 
Eth, IF, z. | 


- 
Levis eft animi, {fam gloriam, gui 


ft frudtus virtutis honeſtiſſimus, repudi- 
are, Cic. in Piſ. | 


Ex omnibus premiis virtutis ampliſſi- 


mum eft premium gloria. Idem pro Mil. 


which next to the ſpirit of true religion, (next to a heart 
reverence toward the ſupreme bleſſed Goodneſs, and that holy charity toward men 
which ſpringeth thence) doth lift a man up neareſt to heaven ; doth raiſe his 
mind above the ſordid defires, the ſorry cares, the fond humours, the perverſe and 
forward paſſions, with which men commonly are poſſeſſed and acted : that virtue, 
which enflames a man with courage, ſo that he dares perform what reaſon and duty 
require of him, that he diſdains io do what is bad or baſe ; which inſpires him with 
ſincerity, that he values his honeſty before all other intereſts and reſpects, that he 
abhors to wrong or deceive, to flatter or abuſe any man, that he cannot endure 
to ſeem otherwiſe than he is, to ſpeak otherwiſe than he means, to act other- 
wiſe than he promiſes and profeſſes; which endows him with courteſy, that 
he is ready to yield every man his due reſpe&, to afford any man what hel 
and ſuccour he is able: that virtue which renders a man upright in all his 


dealings, 
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a true lover of his country, a candid judge of perſons and things, an earneſt fa- 
vourer of whatever is good and commendable, a faithful and hearty friend, a be- 
neficial and hearty neighbour, a grateful reſenter and requiter of courteſies, hoſpi- 
Trabimur en- table to the ſtranger, bountiful to the poor, kind and good to all the world: that 
2 8 virtue in fine, which conſtitutes a man of honour, who ſurely is the beſt man next 
quifque maxi-. to a man of conſcience. Thus may honour be valued from natural light, and ac- 
me grid du. cording to common ſenſe. 
citur. Cic. pro 


Gi z«giwls may examine and determine the true worth of things) doth not teach us to {light 
2 honour, but rather in its fit order and juſt meaſure to love and prize it. It indeed 
adive men do inſtructs us to ground it well: not upon bad qualities or wicked deeds, that's villain- 


(/aithAriftot.) ous madneſs; not upon things of a mean and indifferent nature, that's vanity ; not 


(#th. 1. 4.) goodneſs, that may conſiſt with modeſty and ſobriety: it enjoins us not to be 
immoderate in our deſires thereof, or complacences therein, not to be irregular in 
the purſuit or acquiſt of it (to be ſo is pride and ambition); but to affect it 
7 to purchaſe it fairly: it directs us not to make a regard thereto our chief 
ae wy not to propound it as a main end of action: it charges us to bear con- 
tentedly the want or loſs thereof (as of other temporal goods) : yea, in ſome caſes, 


for conſcience ſake or for God's ſervice (that is, for a good incomparably better than 


Non vis fe it) it obliges us willingly to proſtitute and ſacrifice it, chuſing rather to be infa- 
* mous than impious (to be in diſgrace with men, rather than in disfavour with God): 
cult ſepejuſtus it, in fine, commands us to ſeek and embrace it only in ſubordination and with fi- 
ge OT nal reference to God's honour, Which diſtinctions and cautions being provided, 
56. 1 z. honcur is repreſented in holy Scripture, as a thing conſiderably good, which may 
be regarded without blame, which ſometimes in duty muſt be regarded. It is there 

Eecleſ. vii. 1. preferred before other good things, in themſelves not deſpicable. For, A gcod 
Prov. xxii. 1. name is better than precious ointment; yea, A good name is rather to be cboſen 
| than great riches (ſaith the Wiſe man). Tis called a gift of God/: for, There 
Eecleſ. vi. 2. ig @ man (ſaith the Preacher) to whom God hath given riches and bonour. Yea, 
not only a ſimple gift, but a bleſſing, conferred in kindneſs, as a reward and en- 

Prov. xxii. 4. Couragement of goodneſs ; for, By humzlity and the fear of the Lord, faith he a- 
gain, are riches and honour, Whence it is to be acknowledged, as. an eſpecial be- 

nefit, and a fit ground of thankſgiving ; as is practiſed by the Pſalmiſt in his royal 

Pal. xxi. 5. hymn: Honour (faith he) and majeſty haſt thou laid upon him, Wiſdom alſo is 
Prov. iii. 16, deſcribed unto us bearing n her left hand riches and honour : and wiſdom ſurely 
will not take into any hand of hers, or hold therein, what is worth nothing. No, 

Prov. iv. 8, 9. WE are therefore moved to procure her, becauſe, exalting ber, ſhe ſhall promote us. 
She ſhall give unto our- head an ornament of grace, @ crown of glory ſhall 
ſhe deliver to us. We are alſo enjoined to render honour as the beſt expreſſion 

of good will and gratitude toward them who beſt deſerve in themſelves, or moſt 

deſerve of us; to our prince, to our parents, to our prieſts, eſpecially to ſuch of 

1 Pet. ii. 17. them as govern and teach well, to all good men (Hove ſuch in reputation, ſays 
1 Tim. v. 3, the Apoſtle), And were not honour a good thing, ſuch injunftions would be un- 
Bil. ii. 20. feaſonable. Yea, becauſe we are obliged to bear good will to all men, St. Peter 
x Pet. ii. 19. bids us to honour all men. From hence alſo, that we are eſpecially bound to ren- 
Ariſtot. Erb. der honour unto God himſelf, we may well infer with Ariſtotle, that Honour is 
I. 3. the beſt thing in our power to offer. To theſe conſiderations may be added, that 
| we are commanded to walk 4gmuyws, decently, or ſpeciouſly, which implies a re- 


Rom. xili. 13. gard to mens opinion; to provide things honeſt in the fight of all men ( xoa, 


Rom. xii. 17. that is, not only things good in ſubſtance, but goodly in appearance) ; to have 
x Pet. ii. 12, our converſation honeſt before the Gentiles (nga, again, that is, fair, or comely, 
and plauſible, ſuch as may commend us and our profeſſion to the judgment of them 


Phil. iv.8, who obſerve us). St. Paul alſo exhorts us to ind, not only what things are true, 


are juſt, are pure; but alſo, d arp (whatever things are venerable, or apt to 
beget reſpect) dm weoopinn (whatever things are lovely, or gracious in mens eyes 


or eſteem) o . (whatever things are well reported, or well reputed of). 
He requires us not only, , there be any virtue (any thing very good in it 
ſelf) but, if there be any praiſe (any thing much approved in common eſteem) 


that we ſhould mind ſuch things, Laſtly, the bleſſed ſtate hereafter (the higheſt in- 


8 {tance 


dealings, and correſpondent to all his obligations a loyal ſubject to his prince, and 


7 But beyond all this, the holy Scripture (that moſt certain ſtandard by which we 
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ſtance of divine bounty, the compleat reward of goodneſs) is repreſented and re- 
commended to us as a ſtate of honour and glory; to be ambitious whereof is the 
character of a good man. To every man (faith S. Paul) ſhall God render according Rom. ii. 7. 
to his works : to them who by patient continuance in well doing ſeek for glory, and honour, 
and immortality, eternal life. HEY LT COS 
Such is the reward propounded to us in it ſelf ; no vile or contemptible thing, 
but upon various accounts much valuable; that which the common apprehenſions 
of men, plain dictates of reaſon, a predominant inſtinct of nature, the judgments 
of very wiſe men, and divine atteſtation it ſelf conſpire to commend unto us as 
very conſiderable and precious. Such a reward our text preſcribes us the certain, 
the only way of - attaining. . FW, 0% Ae 
2. Such a benefit is here tendred to us (that which yet more highly commends 
it, and exceedingly enhances its worth) by God himſelf : I (faith he) will bonour. 
"Tis ſanctified by coming from his holy hand; tis dignified by following his moſt 
| wiſe and juſt diſpoſal ; tis fortified and aſſured by depending on his unqueſtionable 
word, and uncontroulable power : who as he is the prime author of all good, ſo he 
is in eſpecial manner the ſovereign diſpenſer of honour. The king (we ſay) 1s the 
fountain of honour. What any king, as the repreſentative and delegate of God; is 
in his particular kingdom, that is almighty God abſolutely and independently in 
all the world. Both riches and honour (ſaid good king David) come of thee, for 1 Chron. 
thou ruleſt over all: in thine hand is power and might ; in thine hand it is to male 
great, and to give ſtrength unto all. He whoſe grants are in effect only ſure and 
valid, whoſe ' favours only do in the end turn to good account, he freely offers 
us moſt defirable preferment : he doth himſelf graciouſly hold forth moſt au- 
thentick patents, by virtue of which we may all become right honourable, and 
per ſons of quality indeed ; having not only the names and titles, the outward en- 
figris and badges of dignity (ſuch as earthly princes confer) but the ſubſtantial rea- 
lity, the aſſured enjoyment thereof. (For man can only impoſe law upon tongues 
and geſtures ; God alone commandeth and inclineth hearts, wherein honour chiefl 
refideth). He offers it, I ſay; moſt freely indeed, yet not abſolutely : he doth not 


: to ſell it for a price, yet he propounds it under a condition, as a moſt juſt and 
a equal, ſo a very gentle and eaſy condition. Tis but an exchange of honour for 
8 honour; of honour from God, which is a free gift, for honour he us, which is 
1 2 juſt duty; of honour from him our ſovereign Lord, for honour from us his poor 
* vaſſals; of honour from the moſt high majeſty of heaven, for honour from us vile 
worms creeping upon the earth. Such an overture one would think it not only 
3 reaſonable tp accept, but impoſſible to refuſe. For can any man dare not to ho-' 
1 nour invincible power, infallible wiſdom, inflexible juſtice ? Will any man forbear ' 
7 to honour immenſe goodneſs and bounty ? Yes, it ſeems there are men ſo mad as to 
fe reject ſo fair an offer; ſo bad as to neglect ſo equal a duty. Let us therefore con- 
* ſider what it is that is here required of us, or wherein this honouring of God con- 
＋ ſiſts, that we may thereby diſcern when we perform this duty, when we are defi- 
8 cient therein. | | 8 | 2 
* II. There are ereral ys of honouring God, or ſeveral parts or degrees of this 
1 duty: all which we may refer to two ſorts, conceiving the duty as a compound 
"yy made up of two main ingredients (correſpondent to thoſe two parts in which they 
7 reſide, and of which our nature conſiſts; which diſtinction 8. Paul ſuggeſteth, 
AK when he ſaith, glorify God in your body, and in your ſpirit, which are God's) one 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
= 4 hom being, at it were, the form/and ſoul, the other as the matter and body of 
vs e duty. . f | 
2 . The ſoul of that honour which is required of us toward God, is that inter- 
iy, nal eſteem and reverence which we thould bear in our hearts towards him im- 


$4 porting that we have impreſſed upon our minds ſuch conceptions about him as are 
worthy of him, ſuitable to the perfection of his nature, to the eminency of his ſtate, 


m 3 to the juſt quality of his works and actions; that we apprehend him to be, what 

yes he really is, in his nature, ſuperlatively good, wiſe, powerful, holy and juſt: that 

H. we aſcribe unto him the production and conſervation of all beings, together with 

* an entire ſuperintendency over, and abſolute diſpoſal of all events: that We conceive 

m) our ſelves obliged to ſubmit unto and acquieſce in all his diſpenſations of provi- 

* dence, as moſt wiſe and moſt righteous; to rely upon the declarations of his mind, — 
(whether in way of aſſertion, or promiſe) as infallibly true and certain. In ſuch | 
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are not downright atheiſts or infidels) floating in the fancy, or dormant in the 


mind; but in contiually 


Preſent, lively, effectual acts of apprehenſion and judg- 


ment, ſinking down into the heart and affections, and quickning them to a con- 


to dread his irrefiſtible hand, ſhall cau 


gruous, real performance. Such an Ir of God's power, as ſhall make us 
| e us to deſpair of proſpering in bad courſes, 

ſhall diſpoſe us to confide in him, as able to perform whatever he wills us to ex- 
ct from him; ſuch an opinion of his wiſdom, as ſhall keep us from queſtioning 
whether that is beſt which God declares to be ſo: as ſhall hinder us from preſu- 
ming (in compliance with our own ſhallow reaſon, or vain fancy) to do any thing 


againſt God's judgment and advice: ſuch a conceit of God's juſtice; as ſhall render 


us careful to perform what his law promiſes to reward, and fearful to commit what 


Mat. xv. 8. 


it threatens to puniſh : ſuch a perſuaſion concerning God's goodneſs, as ſhall kindle 


in us an hearty affection toward him, ſhall make us very ſenſible of his bounty, 
and ready to yield returns of duty and gratitude unto him; as hall preſerye us 


from being diſtruſtful of his providence, or doubtful, in our need or diſtreſs, of find- 
ing relief from him: ſuch a vigorous and fruitful eſteem of God in all reſpects, as ſhall 
produce in us diſpoſitions of mind, and actions of life, agreeable to our various re- 
lations and obligations to him; becoming us as his creatures and children, as his 
ſubjects and ſervants. This is indeed the ſoul of the duty, which being abſent, 
all exterior (how ſpecious ſoever) either profeſſions or performances are but as pi- 
Eures, having in = 

life; yea, rather, as carcafles, not only dead and ſenſeleſs, but rotten and filthy in 
God's fight. This people 4 God ) do honour me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from me. Such honour is indeed no honour at all, but impudent abuſe 
and prophane mockery : for what can be more abominably vain, than for a man 
to court and eajoul him who knows his whole heart, who ſees that he either minds 
not, or means not what he ſays? It behoves us therefore by all proper means 
(by contemplating the works and actions of God (his admirable works of nature, 
the wiſe proceedings of his providence, the glorious diſpenſations of his grace) b 


\ meditating on his word, by praying for his grace, by obſerving his law and will) 
to raiſe up in our hearts, to foment and cheriſh this internal reverence, which is 


the true ſpring of all piety, the principle which forms and actuates that other ſort, 
coming next to be touched on, being the body of our due honour to God; concur- | 


ring in its order to the integrity thereof, as without which the interior part would 
be a kind of ghoſt, too thin in ſubſtance, too remote from ſenſe, too deſtitute of 
good fruit and uſe. » 


2. This bodily part conſiſts in outward expreſſions and performances, whereby 


we declare our eſteem and reverence of God, and produce or promote the like in 


others. For our thus honouring God reſpects thoſe two ends and effects, the utter- 
ing our own, the exciting in others a reverence toward him. And it we may firſt 
view in the general, or groſs bulk thereof ; then ſurvey its principal members, 


Firſt, in genera”, God is honoured by a willing and careful practice of all piety | 


and virtue for conſcience ſake, or in avowed obedience to his holy will. This 


. 2 * o . 
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acts of mind the honour of God doth primarily conſiſt. In acts, I ſay; not in 
ſpeculative opinions concerning the divine excellencies (ſuch as all men have, who 


m ſomewhat of reſemblance in ſhape and colour, nothing of 
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actions conformable to the divine law, being (by God's wiſe and gracious diſpoſal) 

both in themſelves comely and lovely, and in effect (as St. Paul faith) good and Tit. iii. 8. 
profitable to men, conducing indeed not only to private, but alſo to publick wel- — * 
fare, to the rendring human ſociety comfortable, to the ſettling and ſecuring com- 7 
mon tranquillity,\ the performance of them muſt needs bring great commendation 

to the author and ordainer of them. By obſerving them we ſhall (as St. Peter 

ſpeaks) ſet forth the virtues of him that called us to ſuch a practice. The light : pet. i. 9. 
and luſtre of good works, done in regard to divine command, will cauſe men to 

ſee clearly the excellencies of our moſt wiſe and gracious Lord; will conſequently 

induce and excite them to glorify our father which is in heaven, In this (faith Mat. v. 16. 
our Saviour) is my Father glorified, if ye bear much fruit. The goodlineſs to the John xv. 8. 
fight, the pleaſantneſs to the taſte, which is ever perceptible in thoſe fruits which 

genuine piety beareth, the beauty men ſee in a calm mind and a ſober converſation, 

the ſweetneſs they taſte from works of juſtice and charity, will certainly produce 
veneration to the doctrine which teacheth ſuch things, and to the authority which 

enjoins them. It is an aggravation of impiety, often inſiſted upon in ſcripture, Rom. ii. 23. 
that it ſlurs (as it were) and defames God, brings reproach and obloquy upon him, Ti-it , 
cauſes his name to be prophaned, to be curſed, to be blaſphemed : and 'tis an- Thai, i. 6. 
ſwerably a commendation of piety, that by the practice thereof we (not only Ezek. xxxvi. 
procure many great advantages to our ſelves, many bleſſings and comforts here, Eph, bs 
all joys and felicities hereafter ; but do alſo thereby) beget eſteem to God himſelf, Phil. i. 27. 
and ſanctify his ever- bleſſed name; cauſe him to be regarded and reverenced, his S 19: 
name to be praiſed and bleſſed among men. It is by exemplary piety, by * pro- * Rom. xii. 
viding things honeſt in the fight of all men, by doing things honourable and laudable 17. 

(ſuch are all things which God hath been pleaſed to command us) that we ſhall be 


| ſure to fulfil that precept of St. Paul, of doing all things to the glory of God; which 1 Cor. x. 31, | 


is the body of that duty we ſpeak of. | 
Secondly, But there are, deſerving a particular inſpection, ſome members there- 

of, which in a peculiar and eminent manner do conſtitute this honour ; ſome acts 

which more ſignally conduce to the illuſtration of God's glory. Such are, 

1. The frequent and conſtant performance (in a ſerious and reverent manner) of 


all religious duties, or devotions immediately addreſſed to God, or converſant about 


bim: that which the Pſalmiſt ſtiles, Giving the Lord the honour due to his name, pf. xxix. 2. 


wor ſhipping the Lord in the beauty of holineſs. | 
2. Uſing all things peculiarly related unto God, his holy name, his holy word, 
his holy places (the places where his honour dwelleth) his holy times (religious faſts and Pc. xxvi. 8. 
feſtivities) with eſpecial reſpect. | 3 Ifai. Iviii. 13, 
3. Yielding due obſervance to the deputies and miniſters of God (both civil and Rom. xiii. 4. 
eccleſiaſtical) as ſuch, or becauſe of their relation to God: the doing of which Mal. ii. 7. 
God declares that he inteprets and accepts as done unto himſelf. fla 
4. Freely ſpending what God hath given us (out of refpect unto him) in works Joh. xiii. 20. 
of piety, charity and mercy ; that which the Wiſe man calls Honouring the Lord pon x 13: 
with our ſubſtance. V | . 
55 All penitential acts, by which we ſubmit unto God, and humble our ſelves 
before him. (As Achan, by confeſſing of his ſin, is ſaid to give glory to the Lord Joh. vii. 19. 
God of Tjrael.) | | | " | Apoc. xvi. g. | 
6. Chearful undergoing afflictions, loſſes, diſgraces, for the profeſſion of God's 
truth, or for obedience to God's commands, (As St. Peter is ſaid by Bis death, ſuf- Ich. ani. 
tered upon ſuch accounts, 70 glorify God. » FAT: 
Theſe ſignal inſtances of this duty (repreſented as ſuch in holy ſcripture) for bre- 
vity's ſake I paſs over; craving leave only to confider one, moſt pertinent to our 
preſent buſineſs, and indeed a very comprehenſive one; which is this: 
7. We ſhall eſpecially. honour God, by diſcharging faithfully thoſe offices which 
God hath intruſted us with; by improving diligently thoſe talents which God hath 
committed to us ; by uſing carefully thoſe means and. op rtunities, which God 
hath vouchſafed us, of doing him ſervice, and promoting his glory. Thus he to 
whom God hath given wealth, if he expend it (not to the nouriſhment of pride and 
luxury, not only to the gratifying his own pleaſure or humour, but) to the further- 
ance of God's honour, or to the ſuccour of his indigent neighbour (in any pious 
or charitable way) he doth thereby in a ſpecial manner honour God. He alſo on 
Whom God hath beſtowed wit and parts, if he employ them (not ſo much in con- 
N F 2 | 


Vet. 1 triving 


HTonouring God. VI. I. 
triving projects to advance his own petty intereſts, or in procuring vain applauſe 
to himſelf, as) in advantageouſly ſetting forth God's praiſe, handſomely recommend- 
ing goodneſs, dextrouſly engaging men in ways of virtue, (doing which things is 8 
true wit and excellent policy indeed) he doth thereby remarkably honour God. 
He likewiſe that hath honour conferred upon him, if he ſubordinate it to God's i 
Honour, if he uſe his own credit as an inſtrument of bringing credit to goodneſs, . 
thereby adorning and illuſtrating piety, he:by ſo doing doth eminently practiſe this | 
duty. The like may be ſaid of any other good quality, and capacity or advan- 
tage of doing good; by the right uſe thereof we honour God: for that men, be- 3 
holding the worth of ſuch good gifts, and feeling the benefit emergent from them, 
will be apt to bleſs the donour of them; as did they in the goſpel, who, ſeeing our 

Mat, ir. viii: Saviour cure the paralitick man, did preſently glorify God, who had given ſuch 

unto men, But eſpecially they to whom power and authority is committed, 
as they have the chief capacity, ſo they are under an eſpecial obligation thus to | 
honour God: they are particularly concerned to hear and obſerve that royal pro- 

Pf. xxix. 1,2. clamation, Gzve unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give unto the Lord glory and 

5 ſtrength; Give unto the Lord the honour due unto his name. When ſuch perſons | 

Dan. iv. 34. (like King Nebuchadnezzar returned to his right ſenſes) do ſeriouſly acknow- | 

Tbleſedthe ledge their power and eminency derived from God alone; when they profeſs ſub- | 

moft High, : &; * 2 2 . . * a 

and praiſed jection unto him, and expreſs it in their practice, not only driving others by their 

- toured power, but drawing them by their example, to piety and goodneſs ; when they 

e. dauſe God's name to be duly worſhipped, and his laws to be itrictly obſerved ; | 
when they favour, and encourage virtue, diſcourage and chaſtiſe wickedneſs ; when | 
they take care that juſtice be impartially adminiſtred, innocence protected, neceſſi- 
ty relieved, all iniquity and oppreſſion, all violence and diforder, yea (ſo much 
as may be) all affliction and wretchedneſs be prevented, or removed ; when they | 

| by all means ſtrive to promote both the ſervice of God, and the happineſs of men | 

Mat. xxiv. 45. ( diſpenſing equally and benignly, to the family over which their Lord hath ſet 

1 Tim. ii. z. them, their meat in due 8 providing that men under them may live à peace- 
able and quiet life in all godlineſ and honeſty ; doing which is the buſineſs allotted | 
to them, the intereſt, as it were, of God, which he declares himſelf concern- 
edly to tender, and by their miniſtry to proſecute); when they carefully do ſuch 
things, then do they indeed approve themſelves worthy honourers of their high 
Maſter, and heavenly King; then do they truly act God's part, and repreſent his 

rſon decently. When the actions of theſe viſible Gods are ſo divinely good and 
beneficial, men will be eaſily induced, yea, can hardly forbear, to reverence and 
magnify the inviſible founder of their authority. By ſo doing, as they will ſet be- 
fore mens eyes the beſt pattern of loyalty ; as they will impreſs upon mens hearts 
the ſtrongeſt argument for obedience and reſpect toward themſelves ; as they ſhall 
both more plainly inform, and more effectually perſuade people to the perform- 
ance of their duty unto them, than by all the law and all the force in the world; 
as they will thereby conſequently beſt ſecure and maintain their own honour, and | 
their own welfare (for men will never be heartily loyal and ſubmiſſive to autho- 
_ rity, till they become really good; nor will they ever be very good, till they ſee | 
their leaders ſuch): ſo they will together greatly advance the praiſe and glory of 

Bnet him in whoſe name they rule, to whoſe favour they owe their power and dignity : 

| Dan. v. 23. in whoſe hand (as the Prophet faith) is their breath, and whoſe are all their 

—_ ways, For all men will be ready moſt awfully to dread him, unto whom they 

ſee princes themſelves humbly to ſtoop and bow : no man will be aſhamed or un- 
willing to ſerve him, whom he ſhall obſerve that his lords and governors do 
concern themſelves to worſhip: the world cannot but have a good opinion of him, 
a participation of whoſe power and majeſty yields ſuch excellent fruits; it will not 
fail to adore him, whoſe ſhadows and images are ſo venerable, Tis a moſt no- 
torious thing, both to reaſon and in experience, what extreme advantage great 
perſons have, eſpecially by the influence of their practice, to bring God himſelf, 
as it were, into credit: how much it is in their power eaſily to render piety a 
thing in faſhion and requeſt. For in what they do, they never are alone, or are 
ill attended ; whither Soy go, they carry the world along with them: they lead 
crowds of people after them, as well when they go in the right way, as when 
they run aſtray. The cuſtom of living well, no leſs than other modes and garbs, 
will be ſoon convey'd and propagated from the court; the city and country will 
ps EY : 3 readily 
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readily draw good manners thence (good manners truly fo called, not only ſuper- 
fcial forms of civility, but real practices of goodneſs). For the main body of 
men gocth not gud eundem, ſed qua itur, not according to rules and reaſons, but 
after examples and authorities; eſpecially of great perſons, Who are like ſtars, \/ 
ſhining in high and conſpicuous places, by which men ſteer their courſe : their | 
actions are to be reckon'd not as ſingle or ſolitary ones, but are, like their per- 
ſons, of a publick and repreſentative nature, involving the practice of others, 
who are by them awed, or ſhamed into compliance. Their good example eſpe- 
cially hath this advantage, that men can find no excuſe, can have no pretence why 
they ſhould not follow it. Piety is not only beautified, but fortified by their 
dignity ; it not only ſhines in them with a clear luſtre, but with a migh- 
tier force and influence: a word, a look (the leaſt intimation) from them will 
do more good, than others beſt eloquence, cleareſt reaſon, moſt earneſt endea- 
vours. For it is in them, if they would apply themſelves to it, as the wiſeſt 
prince implies, to ſcatter iniquity with their eyes. A ſmile of theirs were able to Prov. xx. 8. 
enliven virtue, and diffuſe it all about ; a frown might ſufhce to mortify and diſ- 
fipate wickedneſs. Such apparently is their power of honouring God ; and in pro- 
portion thereto, ſurely great 1s their obligation to do it : of them peculiarly God 
expects it, and all equity exacts it. What the meaner rank of ſervants (who are em- 
ploy'd in baſer drudgeries, whoſe fare is more coarſe, whoſe wages are more ſcant, 
who ſtand at greater diſtance from their Lord, and receive no ſuch ample or ex- 
preſs marks of his favour, what theſe) do is of ſome conſequence indeed, but 
doth not import ſo much to the maſter's reputation ; their good word concernin 
him, their good carriage toward him doth not credit him ſo much. But thoſe 
whom he employs in matters of the higheſt truſt, and importance to his affairs, 
whom he places in the neareſt degree to himſelf (ſets even in his own throne, up- 
on his own tribunal) whom he feeds plentifully and daintily, maintains in a hand- 
ſome garb, allows largely, as their deportment doth much reflect on-their Lord's 
eſteem, as they are highly capable of advancing his repute ; ſo all the rules of in- 
genuity and gratitude, all the laws of juſtice and equity do oblige them earneſtly 
to endeavour it. And it is indeed no leſs their concernment to do ſo. For if there 
be diforders, prejudicial to the maſter's honour and intereſt, frequently committed 
in the family, tts thoſe ſervants muſt be reſponſible : if due order be there kept 
to his glory and advantage, they ſhall chiefly be commended, and peculiarly hear | 
the Euge, bone ſerve. They muſt be loaded with other men's faults, or crowned Mat. xxv. 23. 
for other men's virtues, as their behaviour hath reſpectively contributed to them. 
Thoſe univerſal] rules of equity, propoſed in the goſpel, will, in God's reckoning 
with, and requiting men, be punctually obſerved : To whomſoever much ts given, of Luke xii, 48. 
him much ſhall be required: anſwerable to the improvement of. what is delivered in 
truſt, ſhall the acceptance be. 7 3 

I have inſiſted ſomewhat more largely on this point, becauſe our text hath a 
particular aſpect thereon ; the words being uttered upon occaſion of El, then 
judge in Jrael, his not uſing authority to thoſe purpoſes ; his forbearing to redreſs 
a grievous abuſe, committed by his own ſons, to the diſſervice and diſhonour of 
God. Whence to perſons of his rank is this law eſpecially directed; upon them 
is this duty chiefly incumbent ; on them aſſuredly (as ſure as God is true) if they 
will obſerve the duty, the reward ſhall be conferred. God will certainly not on- 
ly preſerve the honour they have already, but will accumulate more honours on 
them. # 3 3 
Theſe are general truths; the particular application of them is ours. God, 
I Pray, vouchſafe his grace and bleſſing, that it may be made to our benefit and 
comfort. | 
III. I ſhould now ſhew why the duty is required of us, or how reaſonable it is. 
I muſt not (and the matter is ſo palpable that I need not) ſpend many. words on 
that. God, ſurely doth not exact honour from us becauſe he needs it, becauſe he is 
the better for it,- becauſe he (for its ſelf ) delights therein. | 
For (beſide that he cannot want any thing without himſelf, „ Ae. & airs dri g une 
that he cannot anywiſe need mortal breath to praiſe him, 275, NaF hen 72 Thu aal 
or hands of fleſh to ſerve him, who hath millions of better 144. & vide in Pal, ciii. : 
creatures than we abſolutely at his devotion, and can with WALLS 
a word create millions of millions more fit than we to honour him) the beſt 


eſtima· 


* 
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ao eſtimation we can have of him is much below him; the beſt expreſſion we can 
make is very unworthy of him. He is infinitely excellent beyond what we can 
Nehem. ir g. imagine or declare: his Name is exalted above all bleſſing and praiſe ; bis glory is above 


_ cxIvill. he earth and heaven. So that all our endeavours to honour him are, in compariſon 
kecluf, ali. to what is due, but defects, and in a manner diſparagements to him. *Tis only 
30. then (which ſhould affect our ingenuity to conſider) his pure goodneſs, that moves 


him, for our benefit and advantage, to demand it of us. 


1. For that to honour God is the moſt proper work of reaſon ; that for which 


primarily we were _ and fram'd : (for as other things were made to afford the 

matter and occaſion, ſo man was deſigned to exerciſe the act of glorifying God) 

Sen. Ep. 76. whence the performance thereof doth preſerve and perfect our nature; to negle& it 
ing unnatural and monſtrous, 


2. For that alſo it is a moſt pleaſant duty. He is not a man (hath loſt all natu- FT 


ral ingenuity and humanity) who doth not delight to make ſome returns thither, 
where he hath found much good-will, whence he hath felt great kindneſs. Since 
then all the good we have, we have received from God's favour, it cannot but be 
very pleaſant to render ſomewhat of requital (as it were) unto him ; and we can 
render no other but this. We cannot make God more rich, more joyful, more 
happy than he is: all that we can do is, to expreſs our reverence toward him. 

3. For that likewiſe our honouring God diſpoſes us to the imitation of him (for 
what we do reverence we would reſemble) that is, to the doing thoſe things where- 
in our chief perfection and happineſs conſiſts, whence our beſt content and joy doth 
ſpring. | 3 5 
4 erg © fine, for that the practice of this duty is moſt profitable and beneficial to 
us; unto it by an eternal rule of juſtice our final welfare and proſperity being an- 


nexed : whence God hath declared it to be the way and condition of our attaining 


that thing which we ſo like and prize, honour to our ſelves; the which by promiſe 
he bath engaged himſelf to — on thoſe who honour him. And, 

IV. This promiſe he makes good ſeveral ways: ſome of them I ſhall briefly 
ſuggeſt. | \ | 

| = The honouring God is of it ſelf an honourable thing ; the employment which 
ennobles heaven it ſelf, wherein the higheſt angels do rejoice and glory, Tis the 


greateſt honour of a ſervant to bring credit to his maſter, of a ſubject to ſpread his * 


prince's renown, and (upon grounds vaſtly more obliging) of a creature to glo- 
rify his Maker : that we may do ſo is an honour we ſhould be glad, may be 
roud of, 
* 2. By honouring God we are immediately inſtated in great honour ; we enter in- 
to moſt noble relations, acquire moſt illuſtrious titles, enjoy moſt glorious privi- 
leges: we become the friends and favourites of heaven, are adopted into God's fa- 
mily, and are ſtiled his children; do obtain a free acceſs unto him, a ſure pro- 
tection under him, a ready aſſiſtance from him in all our needs. And what honour 

can exceed, can equal this? 
3. God hath ſo ordered it, that honour is naturally conſe- 
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Ariſtot. Eth. 4. 1 
Prov. xii. 20. | 
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quent upon the honouring him. God hath made goodneſs a 


noble and ſtately thing; hath impreſſed upon it that beauty 
and majeſty which commands an univerſal love and venera- 
tion, which ſtrikes preſently both a kindly and an awful re- 
ſpect into the minds of all men. 


his neighbour, Power may be dreaded, riches may be court- 
ed, wit and knowledge may be admired; but only goodneſs 
is truly eſteemed and honoured, Not only men of goodneſs 
and diſcretion, but even the vulgar fort of men (yea, as Plato 


hath well obſerved, the worſt men) do paſs this judgment, do 
prefer true 


goodneſs above all things. Bo 
4. God by his extraordinary providenge, as there is reaſon 


and occaſion, doth interpoſe, ſo as to procure honour to them, to maintain and 
PC. xxxiii.15. further their reputation, who honour him. God faſbioneth the hearts of men: 


Prov. xxi. 1. The hearts of the 


greateſt men are in his hand; be turneth them as the rivers of 


waters, whitherſoever he will: he conſequently raiſeth or depreſſeth us, as he 


Prov. xvi. 7+ pleaſes, in the judgments and affections of men. When a man's ways pleaſe the 
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SERM. IV. The Reward of Honouring God. 5 
e eee eee | 
Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him, faith the Wiſe man; 

that is, he diſpoſeth the moſt averſe minds to love and honour him. No envy can 

ſupplant, no flander can deface the credit of ſuch a perſon ; ſince God hath taken” 

it into his charge and care, ſince he hath ſaid it, that he weill bring for his righte- Pl. xxxvii. 6. 
ouſneſs as the light, and his judgments as the nom day. God alſo ſecret methods, Pial. xxx. 7. 


and undiſcernible trains, ordereth all events, managing our thoughts and deſigns, & XC. 17. 
our enterprizes and actions ſo, that the reſult of them ſhall be matter of benefit, 


comfort and reputation, or of diſaſter, regret and diſgrace, as he thinks good. 

Victory and ſucceſs he abſolutely diſpoſeth of, and conſequently of the honour that 

follows them ; and they do uſually attend the honourers of God :- for (as it is in te 
Pſalm) A good, ſucceſs have they who keep his commandments. Many are the inſtances PL. cri. 10. 
of perſons (ſuch as Abraham, Joſeph, Moſes, David, Job and Daniel) who, for Prov. iii. 4. 


their fignal honouring of God, from a baſe and obſcure, or from an afflicted and | 


forlorn condition, have in ways firange and wonderful, bern advanced to eminent | 

dignity, have been rendred moſt illuſtrious, by the providence of him who raiſeth i Sam ii. 8. 

the poer - out of the duſt, and lifteth the beggar cut of the dunglull, to ſet them among pf. cvii. 41, 

princes, and to make them inherit the throne of glory. He doth it in an evident man- 

ner, and eminent degree, to ſome z he doth it in a convenient way, and compe- 

tent meaſure, to all that honour him.  , ww 2 SY 

5. Whereas men are naturally inclined to bear much regard to the judgment of Cic. 2%. r. 
ſterity concerning them; are deſirous to leave a good name behind them, and to 

— their memory retained in eſteem: God ſo diſpoſes things, that tbe memory of Prov. x. 7. 

the juſt ſhall be bleſſed ; that bis righteouſneſs ſhall be had in everlaſiing remem- Pal. cxii. 6, 

brance ; that his light ſhall rejoyce (or burn clearly and- pleaſantly, even when his Prov. xiii. 9. 

life is put out here.) No ſpices can fo — By a man, no : g 

monument can ſo preſerve his name and memory, as a pious —_— r 

converſation, whereby God hath been honoured, and men be- ober, d wi Achse asl, 205 Spell. 

nefited. The fame of ſuch a perſon is, in the beſt judg- Cr. o Nee a . 

ments, far more precious and truly glorious; than is the fame Flat. 27%. 2. ö 

of thoſe who have excelled in any other deeds or qualities. 

For what ſober man doth not in his thoughts afford a more high and hearty reſpect 

to thoſe poor Fiſhermen, who by their heroical activity and patience did honour God 

in the propagation of his heavenly truth, than to all thoſe Hectors in chivalry, thoſe 

conquerors and atchievers of mighty exploits (thoſe Alexanders and Cæſars who 


have been renowned for doing things which ſeemed great, rather than for perform- 


ing what was. truly good? To the honour of thoſe excellent poor men, conſpicuous 
monuments have been erected every where; anniverſary memorials of their names 
and virtues are celebrated; they are never mentioned or RNCWCNW 
thought of without reſpect; their commendations are inter- 3 23 & Er 
woven with the praiſes of their great Lord and Maker, whom : wncom, Cc. Chryl. in 2 Cor. 
they honoured. | , | n. | 

6. Laſtly, to thoſe who honour God here, God hath reſerved an honour infinite- 
ly great and excellent, in compariſon whereto all honours here are but dreams, the 
loudeſt acclamations of mortal men are but empty ſounds, the brighteſt glories of 
this world are but duſkiſh and fleeting ſhadows ; an honour moſt ſolid, moſt durable; - 
an eternal weight of glory. They ſhall in the face of all the world be approved by 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
the moſt righteous Judge his unqueſtionable ſentence ; they ſhall be eſteemed in the 
unanimous opinion of angels and ſaints; they ſhall be applauded by the general 
voice and atteſtation of heaven; they ſhall then be ſeated upon unmoveable thrones, 2 
their heads encircled with unfading crowns, their faces ſhining with rays of uncon- | 
ceivable glory and majeſty. The leſs of honour they have received here, in this 
tranſitory moment of life, the more thereof they ſhall enjoy in that future eternal 
ſtate : where, with him who, through the whole courſe of his life, ought not his Joh, viii. 49, 
own honour, but the honour of him that ſent bim; who, for the ſuffering of death, Pp 
was crowned with glory and honour ; who, for the joy that was ſet before him, endured — 
the croſs, deſpifing the ſhame, and is jet at the right hand of God; with thoſe who 
conſecrated all their endeavours, and who facrificed their lives to the promoting of 
God's honour, they ſhall poſſeſs everlaſting glory. Which, together with them, 


\, God Almighty of his infinite mercy grant unto us all, {through Jeſus Chriſ our 
Lord; to whom, with God the Father, and God the Holy Ghoſt, be for ever all 


honour and praiſe. Amen. 5 
RM 8E R- 
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y Upright walking Sure walking. 5 


PRO v. X. g. 
Fe that walketh uprightly, walketh ſurely. 


H E world is much addicted to the politicks; the heads of men are 
very buſy in contrivance, and their mouths are full of talk about the 
| T |S} ways of conſulting our ſafety, and ſecuring our intereſts, ' May we 
not therefore preſume, that an infallible maxim of policy, propoſing 
dhe moſt expedient and certain method of ſecurity in all our tranſ- 
actions, will be entertained with acceptance? Such an one the great- 
1King.iii.r2, eſt politician and wiſeſt man for buſineſs (if we may take God's own word for it) 
"AN that ever was or will be, doth here ſuggeſt to us. For the practice couched in our 
text he otherwhere. voucheth for a point of policy, telling us, that A man f under- 
Prov, xv. 21. landing walketh uprightly : and here he recommendeth it as a method of ſecurity, 
He that walketh uprightly, walketh ſurely. e | | 
Treating upon which apboriſin, I ſhall, by God's help, endeavour, firſt, in way 
of explication, briefly to deſcribe the practice it ſelf ; then, in way of proof, by 
ſome conſiderations to declare, that ſecurity doth attend it. Mo 1 
For explication. To walk (as well in the ſtyle of holy ſcripture, as in other 
writings, and even in common ſpeech) doth fignify our uſual courſe of dealing, or 
the conſtant tenour of our practice. 5 f 
Ina Uprightly, according to the original, might be rendred, in perfection, or, with 
integrity: and by the Greek tranſlators in ſeveral places is ſuppoſed chiefly to de- 

note ſincerity and purity of intention. | 
He thatw-alk- In effect, the phraſe, He that walketh uprightly, doth import, one who is con- 
2 i . ſtantly diſpoſed in his deſigns and dealings to bear a principal regard to the rules 
2 of his duty, and the dictates of his conſcience; who in every caſe emergent is rea- 
zerd. dy to perform that, which upon. good deliberation doth appear moſt juſt and fit, in 
Prov. iv. 2- conformity to God's law and found reaſon, without being ſwayed by any appetite, 


* 


any paſſion, any ſiniſter 9 to his own private intereſt of profit, credit, or plea- 


ſure, to the commiſſion of any unlawful, irregular, unworthy, or baſe act; who 


generally doth act out of good principles (namely, reverence to God, charity to 
men, ſober regard to his own true welfare) ; who doth aim at good ends, that is, 
at God's honour, publick benefit, his own ſalvation, other good things ſubordinate 
to thoſe, or well conſiſtent with them; who doth proſecute his deſigns by lawful 
means, in fair ways, ſuch as honeſt providence and induſtry, veracity and fidelity, 
dependance upon God's help, and prayer for his blefling : In ſhort, one who ne- 


ver adviſedly doth undertake any bad thing, nor any good thing to ill purpoſes ; 


nor doth uſe any foul means to compaſs his intents. | | 
For proof. That ſuch an one doth ever proceed with much ſecurity, from the 


following conſiderations may appear. 
I. An upright walker is ſecure of eaſily finding his way. For it commonly re- 


quireth no reach of wit or depth of judgment, no laborious diligence of enquiry, no 


curious intentneſs of obſervation, no ſolicitous care, or 8 ſtudy, to diſcern 
in any caſe what is juſt; we need not much trouble our 

hardly be to ſeek for it. If we will but open our eyes, it lieth in view before us, 
being the plain, ſtreighht, obvious road, which common reaſon prompteth, or 
which ordinary inſtruction pointeth out to us: ſo that uſually that direction of So- 


Prov. iv. 25. Jomon is ſufficient, Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eye-lids look flreight be- 
4 <> 


27 xi. 24. fore thee ——=———Turn not to the right hand, nor to the left. 
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FEIN. V. Upright walking Sure walking. 41 


The ways of iniquity and vanity, (if we may call them ways, which indeed are 

but exorbitances and ſeductions from the way) ill deſigns and bad means of exe- 
cuting deſigns, are very unintelligible, very obſcure, abſtruſe and intricate ; being 

' infinitely variouss and utterly uncertain : ſo that out of them to pick and fix on this 
or that, may puzzle our heads, and perplex our hearts ; as to purſue any of them, 
may involve us in great difficulty and trouble, But the ways of truth, of right, 
of virtue, are ſo very ſimple and uniform, ſo fixed and permanent, ſo clear and 
notorious, that we can hardly miſs them, or (except wilfully) ſwerve from them. 

For they by Divine Wiſdom, were chalked out, not only for ingenious and ſubtle Pf xix. 7. - 
perſons, (men of great parts, of refined wits, of long experience) but rather for Prov. fl., 
the vulgar community of men, the great body of God's ſubjects, conſiſting in per- —i. 4. 
ſons of meaneſt capacity, and ſmalleſt improvement: being deſigned to make vwiſe 1 2 
the ſimple, to give the young man knowledge and diſcretion; to direct all ſorts of people o. «a3«- 
in their duty, toward their happineſs ; according to that in the Prophet, A high 1 

| evay ſhall be there, and it ſhall be called the way of holineſs the way-faring men, 
* though fools, ſhall not err therein. 

They are in very legible characters graven by the finger of God upon our hearts 

and conſciences, ſo that by any conſiderate reflection inwards we may eafily read 

them: or they are extant in God's word, there written as with a ſun-beam, fo 

perſpicuouſly expreſſed, ſo frequently inculcated, that without groſs negligence or 

ſtrange dulneſs we cannot but deſcry them. For who with half an eye may not ſee, Rom. ii. 15. 

that the practice of pious love and reverence toward God, of entire juſtice and cha- * 3 — 

\ MF rity toward our neighbour, of ſober temperance and purity toward our ſelves, is 

| approved by rcaſon, is preſcribed by God to us ? | 5 

Hence in the holy ſcriptures, as bad ways are called . eek 13, 15. pou viii, 

dark, crooked, rough, ſlippery ways; ſo the good ways 6. & lxxiii 18. Jer.xxi. 15. 

are ſaid to be“ clear, plain, direct, even ways + The path * Heb. xii. 1 N. v. 8. Luke iii. 5. 


of the juſt (ſay they) is as a ſhining light, All the pr. . .. &xxvili. 14. 


words of my mouth are plain to him that underſtandeth (or, N oi 's, 4 & xiv, 6. 
| that conſidereth them.) My foot ſtandetb in an. even place. bl 225 N . 2 * 
The law of his God is in his heart : none of his ſteps ſhall 1. & xvii. 5. Kii 36. NE n 
J ide. | e | 
F Hence it is affirmed, that an upright man doth hardly need any conduct beſide 
, his own honeſty. For, the integrity (ſaith Solomon) of the upright ſhall guide them; Prov. xi. 3,5. 
p and, The righteouſneſs of the perfect ſhall direct his way. —_ 
But in caſe ſuch an one ſhould ever be at a ſtand or at a loſs, in doubt of his 
A courſe, he hath always at hand a moſt ſure 1 direct him. It is 
8 but aſking the way of him, or ſaying with the Pſalmiſt, Stew me thy ways, O Pf, xxv. 4. & 
. Lord, teach me thy paths; Teach me to do thy will, and, lead me in the way ever- u 5 LG 
n laſting; O let me not wander from thy commandments : and then “ his ears (as the Pf. cxliii. 10. 
'» Prophet faith) ſhall hear a word behind him ſaying, This is the way, walk ye in it; & 2. 
* then the words of the Pſalmiſt ſhall be verified, What man is be that jeareth the Fi. > 
at Lord? Him ſhall he teach in the way that he ſhall chuſe. The meek will he guide in 2733-3" ,&c. 
0 judgment, and the meek be will teach his way. =, — 
85 Hence is the upright man happily ſecured from tiring pains in the ſearch, from & xxxvii. 23. 
S racking anxieties in he choice, from grating ſcruples and galling regrets in the pur- 
al ſuit of his way. | | | 
Q II. The upright walker doth tread upon firm ground. He doth build his practice, (Prov. xii. 5.) 
4 not upon the perilous bogs, the treacherous quagmires, the devouring quick-ſands 
. of uncouth, bold, impious paradoxes (ſuch as have been vented by Epicurus, by 
| Machiavel, by others more lately, whoſe infamous names are too well known, as 
Xe the effects of their peſtilent notions are too much felt); but upon ſolid, fafe, ap- 
| proved and well tried principles; viz. theſe, and the like bo: rale with them : 
e- That there is an eternal God, incomprehenſibly powerful, wiſe, juſt and good, 
0 who is always preſent with us, and ever intent upon us; viewing not only all 
rn our external actions (open and ſecret) but our inmoſt cogitations, deſires and in- 
an tentions, by the which our actions chiefly are to be eſtimated: that he, as gover- 
IS, nour of the world, and judge of men, doth concern himſelf in all human affairs, 
or diſpoſing and managing all events according to his righteous pleaſure; exacting pun- 
"i Ctual obedience to his laws, and diſpenſing recompences anſwerable thereto; with 


impartial juſtice rewarding each man according to the purpoſes of his heart, and the 
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practices of his life : That all our good and happineſs doth abſolutely depend on God's 
fayour ; ſo that to pleaſe him can only be true wiſdom, and to offend him the 
teſt folly: That virtue is incomparably the beſt endowment whereof we are ca- 
pable, and fin the worſt miſchief to which we are liable: That no worldly good or 
evil is conſiderable in comparifon with goods or evils ſpiritual : That nothing can 
be really profitable or advantageous, to us, which doth not conſiſt with our duty 
to God, doth not ſomewife condnce to our ſpiritual intereſt, and eternal welfare ; 
yea, that every thing not ſerviceable to thoſe purpoſes, is either a frivolous trifle, or 
a dangerous ſnare, or a notable damage, or a woful bane to us: That content of 
mind, ſpringing from innocence of life, from the faithful difcharge of our duty, 
from fatisfaction of conſcience, from a good hope in regard to God and our future 
ſtate, is in our eſteem and choice much to be preferred before all the delights which 
any temporal poſſeſſion or fruition can afford; and, that a bad mind is the ſoreſt 
adverſity which can befal us. Such are the ew of 4 practice, more firm 
than any rock, more unſhakable than the foundations of heaven and earth; the 
which are aſſured by the ſacred oracles, and atteſted by many remarkable provi- 
dences; have ever been avowed by the wiſer ſort, and admitted by the general con- 
fent of men, as for their truth, moſt agreeable to reaſon, and for their uſefulneſs, 
approved by conſtant experience. The belief of them having apparently moft 
wholeſome influence upon all the concerns of life, both publick and private; indeed, 
being abſolutely needful for upholding government, and preſerving human ſociety ; 
no obligation, no faith or confidence between men, no friendfhip or peace being able 
to ſubſiſt without it. Whence the practice built on ſuch. foundations muſt be very 
ſecure, And if God ſhall not ceaſe to be, if he will not let go the reins, if his 
word cannot deceive, if the wiſeſt men are not infatuated, if the common ſenſe of 
mankind do not prove extravagant, if the main props of life and pillars of ſociety 
do not fail; he that walketh uprightly, doth proceed on ſure grounds. | 
IIT. The upright perſon doth walk ſteddily, maintaining his principal reſolutions, 
and holding his main courſe, through all occaſions, without flinching or wavering, 
or deſultory inconſiſtence and ficklenefs ; his integrity being an excellent ballatt, 
holding him tight and well poiſed in his deportment ; ſo that waves of temptati- 
on daſhing on him do not make him roll in uncertainty, or topple over into un- 
worthy practices. | | 
Luſt, paſſion, humour, intereſt, are things very mutable, as depending upon 
temper of body, caſualties of time, the wmds and tides of this vertiginous world; 
Jam. i. g. whence he that is guided or moved by them muſt needs be mam- minded, and un- 
Pf. cvii. 27. ffable in all his ways; will reel to and fro lite a drunken man, and be at bis 
wits end; never enjoying any ſettled reſt of mind, or obſerving a ſmooth tenour 
of action. But good conſcience is very ſtable, and perſiſteth unvaried through all 
_ circumſtances of time, in all viciſſitudes of fortune. For it ſteereth by immovable 
le-ſtars, the inviolable rules of duty; it aimeth at marks which no force can ſtir 
odut of their place; its objects of mind and affection are not tranſitory; its ho 
Th we-, and confidences are fixed on the rock of ages. Whence an upright perfon in all 
Fuftum & te- Caſes, and all conditions (proſperous and Mverſe) is the fame man, and goeth the 
nacem propyf- fame way. Contingencies of affairs do not unhinge his mind from its good purpo- 
Hor.  fes, or divert his foot from the right courfe. Let the weather be fair or foul, let 
the world ſmile or frown, let him get or loſe by it, let him be favoured or croffed, 
2 Cor. vi. 8. commended or reproached (by honour and diſbonour, by evil report and good re- 
fort) he will do what his duty requireth : the external ſtate of things muſt not al- 
ter the moral reaſon of things with him. This is that which the Pfatmift obferveth 
Pl. exii. 7, 8. of him; He ſhall not be afraid of evil tidings, for his heart ſtandeth faſt, and believ- 
Prov. iii. 25. h in the Lord. His heart is ſtabliſbed, and will not ſhrink. And this the Wiſe 
| Prov. xvi. 3- man promiſeth to him; Commit thy works unto the Lord, and thy thoughts ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed. | en 
4 . a man is ſecured from diffidence in himſelf, and diſtraction in his mind, 
from frequently being off the hooks, from leading an unequal life, claſhing with it 
ſelf, from deluding and diſappointing thoſe with whom he converſeth or dealeth, 


and conſequently from the inconveniencies iſſuing thence. 1 
IV. The way of uprightneſs is the ſureſt for diſpatch, and the ſhorteft cut to- 
ward the execution or attainment of any good purpoſe : ſecuring a man from irk- 
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| lines or ſurfaces contained within the ſame bounds, the ſtreight line and the plain 


enage) ſhall be diminiſhed; that he that 


ſo he is not very likely to meet with obſtructions or croſſes thwarting his deſigns. 


thoroughly knowing his heart, and obſerving 
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ſome expectations and tedious delays, the which (as the Wiſe man faith) do make the Prov. . 12. 
heart fick. | * I 6 
It 1 is called the ſtreigbt and the plain way. And as in geometry, of all Luke iii. 5. 


ſurface are the ſhorteſt yy ſo it is alſo in morality : by the right line of juſtice, upon 
the plain ground of virtue, a man ſooneſt will arrive to any well-choſen end. 

In this way there are no bewildring intrigues and mazes, no crooked — 
and turnings, no occaſions forcing men to dance hither and thither, to ſkip back - 
ward and forward, to do and undo; which courſes do protract buſineſs, and com- 
monly do hinder from ever diſpatching it. But a man acting juſtly and fairly, doth 


continual eed on in the direct open road, without retreat; excurſion, or de- . 
flection; not turning qſide (as the phraſe is in holy writ) fo the right hand or to the —_ 
left - | | | : V. 32. 


& xxviii. 14. 


To clamber over fences of duty, to break through the hedges of right, to treſpaſs - 
upon hallowed encloſures, may ſeem the moſt ſhort and compendious way of get- 
ting thither where one would be: But doth not a man venture breaking his neck, 
or ſcratching his face, incurring miſchief and trouble thereby? Is he not liable to 
the fate to which the Preacher doometh him, He that diggeth a pit, ſhall fall in- Eccleſ. x. 8. 
zo it: and whoſo breaketh a hedge, a ſerpent ſhall bite him? For inſtance, to 
grow rich, fraud, extortion, corruption, oppreſſion, over-reaching and ſupplant- 
ing may ſeem the readieſt and moſt expedite ways; but in ttath they are the 
fartheſt ways about, or rather no ways at all: for that which is got by thoſe 
means is not our own; nor is the poſſeſſion of it truly wealth, but uſurpation, 
or detention of ſpoil and rapine, which we ought to diſgorge. And however, 
to the getting it there are often mighty difficulties occurring from men, there 
are commonly inſuperable obſtacles interpoſed by God ; who hath expreſly con- 
demned and curſed thoſe ways, declaring, that Wealth gotten 'by vanity (or couz- p vl. 

oppreſſeth to encreaſe his riches, ſhall ſurely 10, 110 

come to want ; that he who (thus) haſteth to be rich, hath an evil eye, and confider- 1v7xi 17: 
erb not that poverty ſhall come upon him; that as the partridge fitteth on eggs, and xxvii, 22,24, 
hatcheth them not; ſo he that getteth riches, and not by right, ſhall leave them xiii. 11. & 
in the midſt of his days, and at his end ſhall be a fool, Whereas the plain way Jer. il 
of honeſt harmleſs induſtry (joined with a pious regard to him who is the diſ— 
penſer of all good things) how flow ſoever it may ſeem, is the moſt ſpeedy, be. 
cauſe the only ſafe way to thrive; having, beſide all ſecondary advantages, the 
ſecurity of thoſe oracſes : The hand o, the diligent ſhall make rich: He that gather. Prov. x. 4. & 
eth by labour, ſhall increaſe : By humility and the fear of the Lord are riches, and ho. Til. 11 & 
Notar, and life. N H l Ky: 1 XXii. 24. | 

V. The way of uprightneſs is in it ſelf very free of danger, tending to no Pfl. cxii 3. 
miſchief ; according to thoſe ſayings of the Wiſe man; There ſhall no evil happen Prov. xxviii. 
to the juſt : In the way of righteouſneſs is life; and in the path thereof there 1s no g . 
teach.” Mi rot nerd ed bony +1 

He who deſigneth only that which is juſt and reaſonable, who innocently and 2 28. 


fairly proſecuteth his intent, can run no great hazard, cannot fall into any extreme 
diſaſter, cannot irrecoverably ſink into miſerable diſappointment, -- yd 


He probably will not receive much harm from men, or trouble from the world: N 
for, as he meaneth innocently, as he dealeth inoffenſively (not violently aſſailing, 

not fraudulently circumventing, not any wiſe injurioufly or maliciouſly abuſing any 
man) as he doth yield no juſt provocation or urgent temptation to oppoſe bim ; 


He can hardly raiſe up adverſaries ; at leaſt ſuch as will prove very formidable, or 
very fierce and implacable toward him. | . itt ie e t 
He may be ſure that few wiſe men, and no good men will trouble him; but | 
= ſuch rather will afford their countenance and furtherance to his under- 0 
ta Kings. | T7: A AV NY 

But aſſuredly he ſhall have the favourable protection of Almighty God, who 

the righteouſneſs of his intentions and 

proceedings, will not ſuffer him to incur any notable, de- 2 


6 
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ſtructive, remedileſs calamity. His prayer, dictated by good pr f . 21, {Pfov. xiii. 6. & xi, 6. 


i . l l | Prov. ii, 7. & Xii 10., & Xxviii, 18. & 
conſcience, Let integrity and uprightneſs preſerve . me, will xx. 2. Plal. xv a, 30, 35. & xiii 
certainly be heard; God having paſſed his word for it in num * ur. 4. 5. Jeb gi. 14, 13. 
r . berleſs 
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Lai. xd berleſs places of ſeripture; particularly in thoſe remarkable words of Zaiab : He 
that walketh righteouſly ſpeaketh uprightly, he that deſpiſeth the gain of et- 

preſſlns, that ſpaketh bis band: from bolding of bribes, that floppeth his ears 
jm bearing of blood, and ſbutteth his eyes from ſeeing evil; he ſhall dwell 
an. high, his place of defence ſhall be the munitions of rocks, his bread ſhall be 
given him, bis water ſhall be ſure. That is, a man who is conſtantly upright 
in his dealings, ſhall by the Divine Providence be infallibly and impregnably 
preſerved from any. grievous miſchief, from any ſore want, from any extreme 

diftreſs. 1 2 FORE. | | | | 

The way of 1 is ever guarded with angels, ready to promote the af- 

- fairs of the honeſt perſon, or at to protect him from evil. He may hopefully 

Gen. Air. 4. ſay to himſelf, as Abraham did to his ſervant, The Lord, before whom I walk, will 
Fend his angel with thee, and proſper thy way: or he confidently may apply to 
Pr. xci. 11, 12. himſelf that of the Pſalmiſt, He ſball give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee | 
in all thy ways : They ſhall bear thee up in their hands, leſt thou daſh thy foot againſt a 


| However, the ſequel will be tolerable : whatever the ſucceſs of his undertaking 
| be, it can be no ruin, no ſlurr, no heart-breaking to him, His conſcience is fafe, 

his credit is entire, his hopes are good; he is perfectly ſecure from being tainted 

with foul guilt, from being expoſed to due rep oach, from being ſtung with vexa- 

tious remorſe, from being plunged into a gulf of deſperation or diſconſolateneſs. 

For, 6 1 3Gt-2 1 | 1 | | 

VI. The way of uprightneſs is fair and pleaſant. He/ that, walketh in it hath 

weather, and a clear ſky about him; a hopeful confidence and a chearful fa» 

Prov. xxi. 15. tisfaction do ever wait upon him. I is joy (as the Wiſe man faith) to the juſt to do 
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(Prov. xxiii,, Being conſcious to himſelf of an honeſt meaning, and a due courſe of proſecuts 
17,18) ing 1 be feeleth no check or ſtruggling of mind, no regret or ſtingof heart; being 
5 thoroughly ſatisßed and pleaſed with what he is about, his judgment approving, and 
bis will acquieſcing in his procedure, as worthy of himſelf, agreeable to reaſon, 
and conformable to his duty. ' v A n 
He therefore briſkly moveth forward with alacrity and courage; there being | 

within him nothing to controul or countermand him, to pull him back, to make 
him halt, to diſtract or diſturb. him. TR SH 
Nor hardly can any thing abroad diſmay or diſcourage him. For he may rea- 
ſonably hope for the good-will of men, and cannot hugely dread their oppoſition. 
lle may ſtron 1 upon the propitious aſpect and favourable ſuccour of 
Prov. xi. 20. heaven, which always ſmileth and caſteth benign influences on honeſt under- 


— 8 . 
. 


Jer. unxil 19. He that hath. choſen a good way, may with aſſurance commend his way to 
2 xXv. God's. providence.; he may depend upon God for his concurrent benediction; he 
Heb. iv, 16, with an humble boldneſs may addreſs prayers to God for his protection and aid. 
nde fo doing hath. intereſt in divers clear declarations and expreſs promiſes of good 
*% xxxvii. 5. ſucceſs; ſuch as thoſe ; Commit thy way unto the Lord, truſt alſo in him, and be 
Pro. ari 3. ſhall bring it to paſs. The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon him in truth: be 
Teal ii. 10. «0411 fuelfel the defire of them that fear him; he will hear their cry, and will ſave 
tir. 22. hem. 8 ' AY ; | 
| — 424 4 He may dare to refer his caſe to the ſevereſt examination, ſaying with Fob, Let 
<q hee of me be weighed in an even balance, that God may know mine integrity; and with the 
19. & xxxiv. 
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2 Kings xx. 3. 
Prov. x. 28. 
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* Lord re- 


 warded 


from me. My righteouſneſs I bold faſt, and will not let it go: my heart ſhall not re- 6. 


as a mark and pledge of the divine favour toward him. 


ſent turn, 15 


| 
g 
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awarded me according to my righteouſneſs ; according to the cleanneſs of my hands hath he 
recompenſed me. For 1 have kept the ways of the Lord, and have not wickedly de- 


oy parted from my God. - 


However, an upright dealer hath this comfortable reſerve, that whatever doth 
befall him, however the buſineſs goeth, he ſhall not condemn, and puntth himſelf 
with remorſe; he ſhall not want a conſolation able to ſupport and to erect his mind. 
He ſhall triumph, if not in the felicity of his ſucceſs, yet in the integrity of his heart, (Prov. xxiv. 
and the innocence of his deportment ; even as bleſſed * hr did under the preſ- 16.) 
ſures of his adverſity : for, Til! I die, (ſaid he) I will nat remove my integrity job ü. 5. 
proach me ſo long as I live. TP ECT 49 
So true it is upon all accounts, that, according to that aſſertion in the Pſalm, 
Light is ſown for the righteous, and joyful gladneſs for the upright in heart. | pfal. xcvii; 
VII. He that walketh uprightly is ſecure as to his honour and credit. He is ſure 11. 
not to come off diſgracefully, either at home in his own apprehenſions, or abroad 
in the eſtimations oF He doth not bluſh at what he is doing, nor doth re- 
proach. himſelf for what he hath done. No blemiſh or blame can ſtick upon his 


. 3 B 

By pure integrity a man firſt maintaineth a due reſpect and eſteem for himſelf, 
then preſerveth an entire reputation for others: he reflecteth on his own heart 
with complacence, and looketh upon the world with confidence. He hath no fear 
of being detected, or care to ſmother his intents, He is content that his thoughts 
ſhould be ſounded and his actions fifted to the bottom. He could even with, that 


his breaſt had windows, that his heart were tranſparent, that all the world might ſee 


through him, and deſcry the clearneſs of his intentions. The more curiouſly his 


ways are marked, the more exactly his dealings are ſcann'd, the more thoroughly 
his defigns are penetrated and known, the greater approbation he is ſure to 
receive. 7275 | f dir! | 
The iſſue of things aſſuredly will be creditable to him; and when the day-light 
hath ſcattered all miſts, hath cleared all miſpriſions and miſtakes, his reputation will 
ſhine moſt brightly: the event declaring that he had no corrupt ends; the courſe 
of his proceedings being juſtified by the very light of things. | 
- God himſelf will be concerned to vindicate his reputation, not ſuffering him to 


be conſiderably defamed; according to that promiſe, He ſhall bring forth thy righ- Pſal.xxxvii.6, 


teouſneſs as the light, and thy judgment as the nom-day. That in Fob will be : Perg. 
made good to him, Then ſhalt thou lift up thy face without ſpot : and he may con- Job xi. 15. 
fidently aver with the Pſalmiſt, Then ſhall I not be aſhamed when J have reſpect to all P*\.cxix. 6. 
thy commandments. | * 
If he findeth good ſucceſs; it will not be invidious, appearing well deſerved, and 


fairly procured: it will be truly honourable as a fruit and recompence of virtue, Pl. xci. 15. 


If he ſeemeth diſappointed, yet he will not be diſparaged: wiſe and candid men 
will excuſe him; good men will patronize his cauſe; no man of ſenſe and ingenui- 
ty will inſult on his misfortune. He ſhall not (as the Pfalmiſt aſſureth) be aſhamed Phil. xxxvii; 
in an evil time. Yea, often his repute from under a cloud will ſhine, if not with“) 
ſo glaring ſplendour, yet with a pleaſant luſtre; uprightneſs diſpoſing him to bear 
adverſe events with a graceful decency. | | 

VIII. The particular methods of acting which uprightneſs diſpoſeth to obſerve, 
do yield great ſecurity from troubles and croſſes in their tranſa&tions. 

What is the conduct of the upright man? He is clear, frank, candid, harmleſs, Prov. xiii. 5. 
conſiſtent in all his behaviour, his diſcourſe, his dealing. His heart commonly may Fl xxxvi. 
be ſeen in his face, his mind doth ever ſuit with his ſpeech, his deeds have a juſt 538 13s 
correſpondence with his profeſſions : he never faileth to perform what he doth & 2. 
promiſe, and to ſatisfie the expectations which he hath raiſed. 

He doth not wrap himſelf in clouds, that none may ſee where he is, or know 
how to find him; may diſcern what he is about, or whither he tendetn. 

He diſguiſeth not his intents with fallicious pretences of conſcience, of publick Prov. x. 18, 
good, of ſpecial friendſhip and reſpect. „ is 83 4 
He doth uſe no diſingenuous, ſpiteful, unjuſt tricks or ſleights to ſerve the pre- 


He 
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He layeth no baits or ſnares fo catch men, alluring chem i into 


_ Jer v. 26. ial. * 5. Ch Iyi. 22 & miſchief or inconvenience. 
15. & vil. 1 Xx. 2. vii. 
rnd 12 a . fee; As he doth not affect any poor baſe ends, ſo * will not 


x. 8.) Pal. x. 7. & Iv. 21. & xiv. 6 & defile fair intentions by ſordid means of compaſſing them; 
* 9, 10. * 5. Rom. wy * 14 ſuch as are illuſive ſimulations and ſubdolous artifices, treache- 
a 25 v. 5. Trove x. 9: © vous colluſions, Ay inſinuations and ſycophantick detractions, 
verſatile whifflings and dodgings, flattering en and 

glozings, ſervile crouchings and fawnings, and the like. 

He hath little of the ſerpent (none of its lutking inſidiouſneſs, of its ſurprizing 
violence, of its rancorous venom, of its keen mordacity) but much of the dove 
(all its ſimplicity, its IT; its A its — 4 in his converſation and 
commerce. 

1 4 His wiſdom. is ever tempered with ſincerity, and Sabel with humanity, with 

Jam. iii. 27. meekneſs, with-charity ; being the wiſdom which is from above, firſt pure, then 
3 gentle, eaſy to be entreated, full of * fruits, without partiality, „ and with- 
out bypocrify. 
Prov. xiv.33. He ſometime may prudently ee his mind, not venting, it by fooliſh loqua- 
288 city: but his words do never claſh with his meaning, ſo as to deceive or diſappoint | 
xiii. 3. & xxi. ANY man. 
23. & x. 23- He may warily prevent — and decline perils: but it is without hurtful coun- 
— xxl . termining, or deriving miſchief on his neighbour. | 
& xxvii. 12. He may diſcreetly pick out ſeaſons, and embrace opportunities of righting or be- 
doe 5 nefiting himſelf: but he never will ſeek or. lay hold of advantages. to prejudice 
Ecclel.viii. 5. others. | \ 
ie ſometimes may repreſs inſurrections of anger or diſguſt : but he never doth 
allow them to bake into rancour or malice. 
He may be apt to uſe courteous, affable, obliging Shane; ſerving to breed 
friendſhips, and to ſtifle enmities : but he never thereby meaneth to gull, inveigle 
and entrap men; or to procure inſtruments and aids of any perverſe deſign. 

He is no enemy to himſelf, but (according to the obligations of reaſon and con- 
ſcience) he hath always a regard to the good of others; nor is ever ſo ſelfiſh, as to 
be unjuſt or uncharitable to any man. | 

The principal engines he doth employ for atchicving his enterprizes are, a care- 
ful and cautious providence in contriving, a ſedulous and ſteady diligence in act- 
ing, a circumſpect heedfulneſs not to provoke any man by offenſive carriage, by 
injury, by diſcourteſy, to obſtruct him, but rather by kind demonſtrations and real 
beneficence to engage men to further him in his proceedings, but eſpecially his 
main inſtrument, wherein he moſt confideth, is devout ſupplication to God, for his 
ſuccour and bleſſing. 

Now is not this conduct the moſt ſecure that can be? Doth it not afford many 
great commodities and advantages? Doth it not exempt from manifold fears, and 

cares, and croſſes, and ſlaveries? 
Prov. xii. 22. It cannot but derive bleſſings from the God of truth, the great friend of fimpli- 
dora 9) city and ſincerity, the hater of falſhood and guile. 

8 | And humanely regarding things, he that uſeth theſe methods, doch from them 
obtain many conveniencies. He doth not lie under perpetual conſtraint, engaged 
to keep a conſtant guard upon himſelf, to watch his memory, to curb his tongue, 
to manage his very looks and geſtures, leſt they betray his intentions, and diſcloſe 

his plots. He is not at the trouble of ſtopping holes, or mending flaws, of patch- 

ing up repugnances in his actions, that his mind do not break through them. He 

is not afraid of the diſappointment and ſhame which attend the detection of un- 

1 worthy deſigns. He is not at pains to obviate the jealouſies, the ſurmiſes, the dif- 
Prov. xxvi. fidences, the counterplots, the preventive oppoſitions and aſſaults, which gloomy 
Al 30 cloſeneſs, and crafty diſſimulation ever do raiſe againſt the practiſers of them. In 
Plal. xxvi. 4. fine, men do not ſhun the converſation and the commerce of an upright perſon, 
but gladly do conſort and deal with him; do ſeek his acquaintance and alliance; 

they are not apt to diſtruſt him, to ſuſpect him, to be ſhy and reſerved in their in- 

tercourſe with him; but readily to place a entire confidence in him, and uſe a 

clear frankneſs toward him. No man doth fear him as dangerous, or will croſs him 


as an adverſary. Whence, as he ſeldom hath cauſe to fear, or occaſion to conteſt 
with 
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with others ; ſo he doth undiſturbedly enjoy the benefits of ſociety with great ſafe- 

, eaſe and comfort. 1 | x | 

IX. Laitly, An upright walker hath perfect ſecurity, as to the final reſult of 
affairs, that he ſhall not be quite baffled in his expectations and deſires. And if 
proſperity doth conſiſt in a ſatisfaction of mind concerning events, he cannot fail 
of moſt proſperous ſucceſs. Whatſoever he doth (faith the Pſalmiſt of him) it Pal. i. 3. 
foall profper. How is that? Doth he, if he warreth, always get the victory eee 
Is he perpetually, when he tradeth, a conſiderable gainer? Will he certainly after 
ſowing, reap a plentiful crop? Probably yes; and perhaps no: yet aſſuredly he 
ſhall proſper, in the true notion of proſperity, explained by thoſe divine ſayings; I 
Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end of that man is Pſxxxii.z7. 
peace, The ' work of righteouſneſs ſhall be peace, and the effect of righteouſneſs Ia. xxxii.17, 
quietneſs and aſſurance for ever. Surely J know it ſhall be well with them that fear Eecl. viii. 12- 
God. 
He cannot be much defeated in his purpoſes: for, as to his general, principal, 


| abſolute deſigns (that is, his deſign of hom. God, and procuring his favour ; 


his defign of ſatisfying himſelf, and diſcharging his conſcience ; his defign of pro- 
moting his own ſpiritual intereſt, and ſaving his ſoul ; his deſign of doing good, of 
exerciſing charity to his neighbour, of ſerving the publick, of obliging the world 
by virtuous example, and by real beneficence) theſe he cannot fail thoroughly to 
accompliſh ; nothing can obſtruct him in the proſecution, nothing can debar him 
from the execution of thefe undertakings; in ſpite of all the world, by the ſuccour 
of that Divine Grace which ever doth favour and further ſuch _— he moſt hap- 
ily will atchieve them. And for other inferior deſigns, he can hardly be croſſed 
in regard to them: for it is an eſſential part of integrity, not otherwiſe to affect or 
aim at private ſecular intereſts, than under condition, and with a reſervation, if it 
be God's pleaſure, if it ſeem good to Divine Wiſdom. He knoweth that his pains 
employed on any honeſt purpoſe, in a fair way (be it to procure ſome worldly 
advantage for himſelf, for his relations, for his friend) are not loſt, if they have 
the fruit of ſubmiſſion to God's will, and acquieſcence in the event diſpoſed by 
him. He is aſſured that it is good luck to have his project blaſted, and that miſ- 
ſing is better than getting, when by ſovereign wiſdom it is ſo determined. He 
therefore could not ſo fix his heart, or engage his affection in any ſuch concern, 


that his mind is ſuprized, or his paſſions diſcompoſed by a ſeeming adverſeneſs of 


events to his endeavours, So that in effect he can have no bad fucceſs. For how 
can that occurrence be deemed bad, which plain reaſon dictateth in certain judg- 


ment to be moſt expedient for him; about which he ever was very indifferent, 


and with which at preſent he is not heartily diſpleaſed? How can it he taken for 
diſappointment and misfortune,. which one was prepared to embrace with ſatisfac- 
tion and complacence ? „ | 
| Yea, to a perfon ſo diſpoſed, that ſucceſs which ſeemeth moſt adverfe, juſtly 
may be reputed the beſt and moſt happy, as promoting ends incomparably more ex- 
cellent than any worldly gain; as producing fruits exceedingly more wholſome and 
more ſavoury than any temporal commodity ; as exerciſing and improving the 
divineſt virtues (humility, patience, meekneſs, moderation, contentedneſs); a grain 
whereof is worth all the wealth, all the preferment, all that is deſirable in the 


world. 


Wherefore let the worſt that can arrive (or that which human blindneſs and 
fondneſs do count the worſt) yet upright perſons do not come off ill, or ſo (mat- 
ters being rightly ſtated) as to be loſers upon the foot of the accompt. 

If this do not ſatisfy groſſer apprehenſions, we may add, that even in theſe mean- 
er concerns Almighty God is pleaſed commonly to reward and encourage up- 
right perſons by the beſt ſucceſs. For he hath as it were a natural inclination to 
gratify thoſe who deſire to pleaſe him: and (as the Pſalmiſt expreſſeth it) hath Pf xxxv. 27. 
pleaſure in the proſperity of his ſervants. He may ſeem concerned in honour to Prov. xi. 20. 
countenance thoſe who have regard to his will, and who repoſe confidence in his 
aid; diſcriminating them from ſuch as preſume to act againſt or without him, in 


| defiance to his will, with no deference to his Providence. As they do ren- Prov. xiv. 2. 


der him his due reſpect, by ſubmitting to his authority, and avowing his. 
Power; fo he will acknowledge them by fignally favouring their concerns, 


1 


, 
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Deut. xxviii. Even his truth and fidelity are engaged in their behalf; ſeeing he very often hath 
2, & xx% declared and promiſed, that in all matters, and upon all occaſions, he will be rea- 
* +. & a dy to bleſs them. | | 
1,—&xxxiv. X. To conclude ; It is an infinite advantage of upright dealing, that at the laſt 
| Aru 1 iſſue, when all things ſhall be moſt accurately tried, and impartially decided, a man 
Mat. vi. 33. is aſſured to be fully juſtified in it, and plentifully rewarded for it. As then all the 
Pocbel rns. deceits, which now paſs under ſpecious maiks, ſhall be laid bare; all varniſh of 
10, 20. & x.6. pretence ſhall be wiped off ; all perverſe intrigues ſhall be unravelled ; all wicked 
(Prov. xi.18.) and baſe intentions ſhall be quite ſtripp'd of the veils which now enfold them; all 
ſhrewd contrivers and engineers of miſchief, all practiſers of unjuſt and malicious 
guile, ſhall be expoſed to ſhame, ſhall he down in ſorrow : So then, the r1ghteous 
man ſhall ſtand in great boldneſs ; his caſe will be rightly ſtated, and fully cleared, 
from ſlanderous aſperſions, from odious ſurmiſes, from unlucky prejudices and mi- 
ſtakes : what he — done, ſhall be approved; what he hath ſuffered, ſhall be 
repaired. So that it then evidently will appear, that upright ſimplicity is the deepeſt 
wiſdom, and perverſe craft the meereſt ſhallowneſs : that he who is true and juſt to 
others, is moſt faithful and friendly to himſelf : that whoever doth abuſe his neigh- 
Rom. ii. 16. bour, is his own greateſt cheater and foe. For, In the day when God ſhall judge the ſe- 
1 Cor. iii.13. crets of men by Fefus Chriſt, every man's works ſhall be made manifeſt. The Lord will 
1 Cor. W. 5. bring to light the hidden things of darkneſs, and ill make manifeſt the counſels of the 
hearts; and then ſhall every man have praiſe of God. Unto which our upright judge, 
1 Tim, i. 17. the King eternal, immortal, inviſible, the only wiſe God, be honour and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. | | 


SERMON VL 


Of the Duty of Prayer. 


1 THESS. V. 17. 
Pray without ceaſing. 
l is the manner of St. Paul in his Epiſtles, after that he hath diſcuſ- 


ac 


P ſed ſome main points of doctrine or diſcipline (which occaſion requi. 
| red that he ſhould clear and ſettle) to propoſe ſeveral good advices 
and rules, in the obſervance whereof the life of chriſtian practice 
J doth conſiſt. So that he thereby hath furniſhed us with ſo rich a 
A variety of moral and ſpiritual precepts, concerning ſpecial matters, 
ſubordinate to the general laws of piety and virtue ; that out of them might well 
be compiled a body of ethicks, or ſyſtem of precepts de officizs, in truth and in 
compleatneſs far excelling thoſe which any philoſophy hath been able to deviſe, or 
deliver. Theſe he rangeth not in any formal method, nor linketh together with 

ſtrict connexion, but freely ſcattereth them ſo as from his mind (as out of a fertile 
ſoil, impregnated with all ſeeds of wiſdom and goodneſs) they did haply ſpring 

up, or as they were ſuggeſted by that Holy Spirit which continually guided and go- 

verned him, N | 
Among diverſe ſuch delivered here, this is one, which ſhall be the ſubject of my 

preſent diſcourſe; the which, having no other plain coherence (except by affinity 
of matter) with the reſt encloſing it, I ſhall conſider abſolutely by it ſelf, endea- 

. vouring ſomewhat to explain it, and to urge its practice, _ 
8 Pray without cegſing. For underſtanding theſe words, let us firſt conſider what 
is meant by the act enjoined, praying; then, what the qualification or circumſtance 


adjoined, wthout ceaſing, doth import. 
| 8 1. The 
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1. The word prayer doth in its uſual latitude of acception comprehend all ſorts 
of devotion, or all that part of religious practice wherein we do immediately addreſs 
our ſelves to God, having by ſpeech (oral or mental) a kind of intercourſe and 
converſation with him. So it includeth that praiſe which we ſhould yield to God, 
implying our due eſteem of his moſt excellent perfections, moſt glorious works, 
moſt juſt and wiſe diſpenſations of providence and grace ; that than {giving where- 
by we ſhould expreſs an affectionate reſentment of our obligation to him, for the 
numberleſs great benefits we receive from him ; that acknowledgment of our en- 
tirely dependance upon him, or our total ſubjection to his power and pleaſure ; to- 
gether with that profeſſion of faith in him, and avowing of ſervice to him, which 
we do owe as his natural creatures and ſubjects; that humble confeſſion of our in- 
firmity, our vileneſs, our — our 3 (joined with deprecation of wrath and 
vengeance) which is due from us as wretched men, and grievous ſinners; that pe- 
tition of things needful or convenient for us (of ſupply in our wants, of ſuccour 
and comfort in our diſtreſſes, of direction and aſſiſtance in our undertakings, of 
mercy and pardon for our offences) which our natural ſtate (our poor, weak, fad 
and finful ſtate) doth engage us to ſeek ; that interceſſion for others, which gene- 
ral charity, or ſpecial relation do require from us, as concerned or obliged to de- 
| fire and promote their good. All theſe religious performances prayer in its larger 
notion doth compriſe ; according whereto in common uſe the whole body of divine 
fervice, containing all ſuch acts, is termed prayer; and temples, conſecrated to the 
performance of all holy duties, are ſtiled houſes of prayer; and that brief directory, 
or pregnant form of all devotion, which our Lord dictated, is called his prayer: 
and in numberleſs places of ſcripture it is ſo taken. | 
In a ſtricter ſenſe, it doth only ſignify one particular act among thoſe, the peti- 
tion of things needful or uſeful for us. | 
But according to the former more, comprehenſive meaning I chuſe to underſtand 
here; both becauſe it is moſt commonly ſo uſed (then, eſpecially, when no 
diſtinctive limitation is annexed, or the nature of the ſubje& matter doth not re- 
ſtrain it) and becauſe general reaſons do equally oblige to performance of all theſe 
duties in the manner here preſcribed : nor is there any ground to exclude any part 
of devotion from — 2 we being obliged no leſs inceſſantly to praiſe God 
for his excellencies, and thank him for his benefits, to avow his ſovereign majeſty 
and authority, to confeſs our infirmities and miſcarriages, than to beg help and mer- 
cy from God. All devotion therefore, all ſorts of proper and due addreſs to God 
(that waoa wpoowyn, all prayer and ſupplication, which St. Paul otherwhere ſpeak- Eph. vi. 18, 
eth of) are here enjoined, according to the manner adjoined, without ceaſing, | 
ni, that is, indeſinently, or continually, | 

2. For the meaning of which expreſſion, we muſt ſuppoſe, that it muſt not be 
underſtood as if we were obliged in every inſtant or ſingular point of time actually 
to apply our minds to this practice; for to do thus in it ſelf is impoſſible, , and 
therefore can be no matter of duty ; it is inconſiſtent with other duties, and there- 
fore muſt not be practis' d; yea, will not conſiſt with it ſelf : for that we may 
pray, we mult live; that we may live, we muſt eat; that we may eat, we muſt 
work; and muſt therefore attend other matters: ſo that actual devotion neither 
muſt, nor can ſwallow up all our time and care. The deliberate operations of our 
mind are ſometimes interrupted by ſleep; ſometimes will be taken up in ſatisfying 
our natural appetites; ſometimes muſt be ſpent in attendance upon other reaſonable 
employments, commanded or allowed by God; whence there can be no obligation 
to this practice according to that unlimited interpretation. This precept therefore 
(as divers others of a like general purport and expreſſion) muſt be underſtood, not gh 1 
in a natural, but moral ſenſe, according as the exigence of things permitteth, or 
as the reaſon of the caſe requireth ; ſo far as it is conveniently practicable, or as it 
is reaſonably compatable with other duties and needs. But we mult not ſo reſtrain | 
it as to wrong it, by pinching it within too narrow bounds, How then it may be Aue ber- 


underſtood, and how far it ſhould extend, we ſhall endeavour to declare, by pro- it 


pounding divers ſenſes whereof it is capable, grounded =_ plain teſtimonies of TOS 


{cripture, and enforcible by good reaſon; according to which ſenſes we ſhall toge- 

ther preſs the obſervance thereof. | 

I. Firſt then, praying inceſſantly may import the maintaining in our ſouls a ready 
2 or habitual inclination to devotion ; that which in ſcripture is termed 
OL, I | H | the 
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Zech. xii. o. the ſpirit of ſupplication, This in moral eſteem, and according to current lan- 
guage, derived thence, amounteth to a continual practice; a man being reckoned 
and ſaid to do that, to which he is ever prompt and propenſe : As it is ſaid of the 

Pla. xxxvii. righteous man, that he is ever merciful and lendeth, becauſe he is conſtantly diſ- 

79 . poſed to ſupply his neighbour with needful relief; although he doth not ever actu- 

ik yard ally diſpenſe alms, or furniſh his neighbour with ſupplies for his neceſſity. The 

genes, canter words may fignify this; they do at leaſt by conſequence imply ſo much: for if 

J & lier. we do not in this, we can hardly perform the duty in any ſenſe ; without a good 

b temper fitting, and a good appetite prompting, to devotion, we ſcarce can, or will 
ever apply our ſelves thereto. If there be not in our heart a root of devotion, 
whence ſhould it ſpring? How can it live or thrive? If the organs of prayer are out 
of kelter, or out of tune, how can we pray? If we be not accincti, have not the 

r Pet. i. 1j. foins of our mind girt, and our feet ſhed. m preparation to the ſervice, when ſhall 

"rf we ſet forward thereto, My heart (ſaid David) is fixed, I will ſing and give praiſe : 

Plal. cviii. 1. fixed, that is readily prepared, and ſteddily inclined to devotion. So ſhould ours 

(2 . a. conſtantly be. As a true friend is ever ready to entertain his friend with a frank cour- 

Naw. wi io.) teſy and complacency ; as he ever is apt upon occaſion for advice and aſſiſtance to 
have recourſe to him: ſo ſhould we be always diſpoſed chearfully and decently to 
converſe with God, when he freely cometh to,us, or have need to apply our 
ſelves to him. If there be (from ſtupidity of mind, from coldneſs of affection, from 
fluggiſhneſs of ſpirit, from worldly diſtraction) any indiſpoſition or averſeneſs there- 
to, we ſhould by ſerious conſideration and induſtrious care labour to remove them; 
rouſing our ſpirits, and kindling in our affections ſome fervency of deſire toward 
ſpiritual things: otherwiſe we ſhall be apt to ſhun, or to ſlip the opportunities invi- 

ting to devotion ; our hearts will be reſty, or liſtleſs, that hardly we ſhall be induced 
to perform it, when it is moſt neceſſary or uſeful tor us. 82 
II. Praying inceſſantiy may denote à vigilant attendance (with earneſt regard, 
and firm purpoſe) employed upon devotion: ſuch attendance as men uſually be- 
ſtow on 1 affairs, whereof although the actual proſecution ſometime doth ſtick, 
yet the deſign continually proceedeth ; the mind ever ſo directing its eye toward 
them, as quickly to eſpy, and readily to ſnatch any advantages of promoting them. 
This is a kind of continuance in practice, and is commonly ſo termed: as we ſa 
that ſuch a one is building an houſe, is writing a book, is occupying ſuch land, 
although he be at preſent ſleeping, or eating, or following any other buſineſs; be- 
cauſe his main deſign never fleepeth, and his purpoſe continues uninterrupted. 

Ĩ his is that which is fo often injoyned under the phraſe of watching about prayer. 

Loſs xxi. 36. Watch ye therefore, and pray always, ſaith our Lord. Continue in prayer, and 

Ech. vi, 18. watch in the ſame, ſaith St. Paul, Be ye ſober and watch unto prayer, faith 

1 Per, iv. 7. St. Peter. Which expreſſions import a moſt conſtant and careful attendance upon 

ee wh this duty: that we do not make it a wafefyo, or by-bulineſs in our life (a matter 

ppl ſmall conſideration or indifference, of curioſity, of chance) to be tranſacted 
drowzily or faintly, with a deſultorious and flight endeavour, by fits, as the hu- 
mour taketh us; but that accounting it a buſineſs of the choiceſt nature and weigh- 
tieſt moment, we do adhere thereto with unmoveable purpoſe, regard it with undi- 
ſtracted attention, purſue it with unwearied diligence, being always upon the guard, 
wakeful and expedite, intent upon and apt to cloſe with any occaſion ſuggeſting 
matter thereof. That we ſhould do thus, reaſon alſo doth oblige : for. that, as in 
truth no buſineſs doth better deſerve our utmoſt reſolution and care, ſo none doth 
more need them; nature being ſo backward, and occaſion ſo {lippery, that if we do 
not ever mind it, we ſhall ſeldom practiſe it, Hy 

2 Pet. i. 12. III. Praying mceſſantly may ſignify, that we do actually embrace all fit ſeaſons, 

Gall iv. 1g. and emergent occaſions of devotion, This in moral computation doth pals. for 

gal er. C. continual performance: As a/ tree is ſaid to bear that fruit, which it produceth in 

Aer. ſeaſon ; and a man is accounted to work in that trade, which he exerciſeth when- 

ever he is called thereto. This ſenſe is in ſeveral precepts parallel to that in hand 

Eph. vi. 18. Plainly expreſſed. Pray ( faith St. Paul) with all prayer and ſupplication v aarri - 

Luke xxi. 36. 243 and 4watch (ſaith our Lord) & wavri xapy Jeu, praying in every ſeaſon, or 
upon every opportunity. Devotion indeed is rarely unfeaſonable, or impertinent : 

2 Tim. iv. z. we may offer it cuxaipws, axaipws, in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon; that is, not only 

taking opportunities preſented for it, or urgently requiring it, but catching at them 
and creating them to our ſelves, when there is no ſuch apparent and preſſing need 


of 
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of it. But there are ſome ſpecial occaſions, which more importunately and indiſ{-- 
nſably do exact it: ſome ſeaſons there are (either miniſtred by extrinſical acci- 

dents, or ſpringing from internal diſpoſitions) when without both great blame and 

much damage to our ſelves, we cannot neglect it: times there be moſt proper, and 

acceptable, when we do eſpecially need to pray, and when we are likely to ſpeed | 

well therein. Every one (faith the Pſalmiſt) that is godly will pray unto thee-jn à PL. xxxii. 6. 

time when thou mayeſt be found: and my prayer (faith he again) is unto thee in an a- g . 

ceptable time. | ©: + ” Ifai. xlix. 8, 
Thus, when we have received any fingular hleſſing or notable favour from God, | 

when proſperous ſucceſs hath attended our honeſt enterprizes, when we have been 

happily reſcued from imminent dangers, when we have been ſupported in difficul- 

ties, or relieved in wants and ſtraits; then it is ſeaſonable to render ſacrifices of 

thankſgiving and praiſe to the God of victory, help and mercy ; to admire and ce- 

lebrate him, who is our ſtrength, and our deliverer, our faithfut refuge in trouble, Pl. xvii. 1,2: 

our fortreſs, and the rock of our ſalvation. To omit. this piece of devotion then, & Ni. 3, *<- 

is vile ingratitude, or ſtupid negligence and ſloth. | | 14. | 
When any rare object or remarkable occurrence doth upon this theatre of the 

world preſent it ſelf to our view, in ſurveying the glorious works of nature, or the 

ſtrange events of providence ; then is a proper occaſion ſuggeſted to ſend up hymns 


of praiſe to the power, the wiſdom, the goodneſs of * world's great Creator and 


Governor. 


When we undertake any buſineſs of ſpecial moment and difficulty; then it is ex- 4& =4cn; 
dient (wiſdom prompting it) to ſue for God's aid, to commit our affairs into his = 5 
2 to recommend our endeavours to the bleſſing of him, by whoſe guidance c, Mare, 
all things are order d, without whoſe concourſe nothing can be effected, upon whoſe Erem. 
arbitrary diſpoſal all ſucceſs dependeth. 4 AS 
The beginning of any deſign or buſineſs (although ordinary, if conſiderable) is 
a proper ſeaſon of prayer unto him, to whoſe bounty and favour we owe our abi» 
lity to act, ſupport in our proceedings, any comfortable ifſue of what we do: (for 
all our — : without him we can do nothing). Whence we can never 2 Cor. iu. g. 
apply our ſelves to any buſineſs or work, not go to eat, to fleep, to travel, to John xv. 3. 
trade, to ſtudy, with any true content, and reaſonable ſecurity, any ſatisfactory 
hope, if we do not firſt humbly implore the favourable protection, guidance and 
aſſiſtance of God. | 7 
When we do fall into doubts, or darkneſſes (in the courſe either of our ſpiritual 
or ſecular affairs) not knowing what courſe to ſteer, or which way to turn our 
ſelves (a caſe which to ſo blind and ſilly creatures as we are, muſt often ha 
pen); then doth the time bid us to conſult the great oracle. of truth, tbe mighty Jer. x. 23. 
counſellor, the father of lights, ſeeking reſolution and ſatisfaction, light and wif- g“ 
dom from him; ſaying with the Pſalmiſt, Shew me thy ways, O Lord, lead me Lai. ix. 6. 
in thy truth, and teach me; for thou art the God of my ſalvaeion : Order my ſteps in ppt: '7- 
thy word, and let not any iniquity have dominion over me; following the advice of 8.x wi 


St. James, any man lack wiſdom, let him aſe of God that giveth to all men liberally, and &. 11. 


 wpbraideth not, and it ſhall be given hiY. . | | _ 2 
When any ſtorm of danger bluſtereth about us, perilouſly threatning, or furi- cxix. 125. 


ouſly aſſailing us with miſchief (fo that hardly by our own ſtrength or wit we can ay a 
hope to evade) then with wings of ardent deyotion we ſhould fly unto God for 


Prov. ii. 6. 
ſhelter, and for relief. Iſai. xxx. 1. 


When any anxious care diſtracteth, or any heavy burthen preſſeth our minds, we + Tug 4 & 
ſhould by prayer eaſe our ſelves of them, and diſcharge them upon God, commit- wii. 3. 
ting the matter of them to his care and providence; according to that direction 
of St. Paul, be careful for nothing : but in every thing by prayer and ſupplication with Phil. ir. 6. 
thankſgrving, let your requeſts be made known to God. n 

When we do lie under any irkſome trouble, or ſore diſtreſs (of want, pain, diſ- 
grace) then for ſuccour and ſupport, for eaſe and comfort, we ſhould have re- 
courſe to the father of pities, and God of all conſolation ; who is nigh to all that 2 Cor. i. 3. 
call upon him, ill alſo hear their cry, and will ſave them; who, when tbe - Xe = 9 
righteous cry, doth hear them, and delivereth them out of all their troubles ; Pl. xxxiv.17, 
who is ſo often tiled, the hiding-place from troubles, the help and ſtrengtb, the Abu. ** 

Shield and buckler, the rock, the fortreſs, the bhi gh-tower, the horn of ſalvation, — 9. & 
to all good and diſtreſſed people. To him we ſhould in ſuch a condition have re- 237: & | 

Vor. I. Ee > op oa 2 ns *.__ courſe, ii. 3 
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Pf. lexvii. 2. courſe;. imitating the pious Pſalmiſt, whoſe practice was this: I the day of my 
2 oy. * & trouble I fought the Lord: T poured out my complaint before him, I ſkewed before hin 
— * s. im trouble: I called unto the Lord in my diſtreſs: the Lord anſwered me, and ſet me in 
4 large place. 852 | | q 
When any ſtrong temptation doth invade us, with which by our own ſtrength 
we cannot grapple, but are like to fink and faulter under it; hen is it opportune 
- _ ..-_ and needful that we ſhould ſeek to God for a ſupply of ſpiritual forces, and the 
2 Cor. xii. 7, ſuccour of his Almighty grace, as St. Paul did: when there was given to him g 
9 thorn in the fleſh, a meſſenger of Satan to buffet bim; then he beſought the Lord thrice 
that it might depart from him: and he had this return from God, My grace is ſuf. 
ient for thee. | 1 ; 
When alſo (from ignorance; or miſtake; from inadvertency, negligence or raſhneſs, 
from weakneſs, from wantonneſs, from preſumption) we have tranſgreſſed our duty, 
and incurred finful guilt; then (for avoiding the conſequent danger and vengeance, 
for unloading our conſciences of the burthen and-diſcomfort thereof) with hum- 
ble confeſſion in our mouths, and ſerious contrition in our hearts, we ſhould a 
y our ſelves to the God of mercy, deprecating his wrath, and imploring pardon 
i John i. 9. from him; remembring that promiſe of St. John, Tf we confeſs our fins, be is faith. 
ful and juſt to forgive us our ſins, and to cleanſe us from all iniquity ; and that declara- 
Prov. xxviii. tion of the wiſe nan, He that covereth his fms ſhall not profper : but he that confeſſeth 
PE xxxii. g. and for faketh them ſhall have mercy. | | | | 
4 li. 1, &. In theſe and the like caſes, God by our neceſſities doth invite and ſummon us to 
Job vi..29- come unto him; and no leſs fooliſh than impious we are; if we do then ſlink away, 
. or fly from him, Then we ſhould (as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews exhorteth 
Heb. iv. 16. come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to Jeb 
® wpos d in time of need (or, * for ſeaſonable relief.) . 
e And beſide thoſe outwardly prompting and urging us, there be other opportuni- 
f ties ſpringing from within us, which we are no leſs obliged and concerned to em- 
brace, When God by his gentle whiſpers calleth us, or by his ſoft impulſes draw- 
xxxv. 15. Eth us into his preſence ; we ſhould then take heed of ſtopping. our ears, or turn- 
148. J Z & ing our hearts from him, refuſing to hearken; or to comply. We muſt not any 
hv. 12, & Wiſe quench or damp any ſparks of devout affection kindled in us by the Divine 
vi... Spirit; we muſt not repel of reſiſt any of his kindly ſuggeſtions or motions. 
Whenever we find our ſelves well affected to, or well framed for devotion ; 
that we have a lively ſenſe of, and a coming appetite to ſpiritual things; that our 
ſpirits are briſk and pure, our fancy calm and clear, our hearts tender and ſupple, 
our affections warm and nimble; then a fair ſeaſon offereth it ſelf; and when the 
iron is ſo hot, we ſhould ſtrike. _ | | 
If at any time we feel any forward inclinations or good diſpoſitions to the prac- 
the of this duty, we ſhould never check or curb them, but rather ſhould promote 
and advance them; puſhing our ſelves forward in this hopeful career; let- 
ting out the ſtream of our affections into this right channel, that it may run 
_ therein, that it may overflow and diffuſe it ſelf in exuberance of devotion, 
Farther, h | 
VI. Praying. inceſſantly may ſignify, that we ſhould with aſſiduous urgency drive 
on the intent of our prayers, never quitting it or deſiſting, till our requeſts are 
granted, or our deſires are accompliſhed. Thus doing we may be ſaid to pray con- 
tinually: as he that goeth forward in his journey (although he ſometime doth bait, 
ſometime doth reſt and repoſe himſelf) is ſaid yet to be in travel; or as he that doth 
not wave the proſecution of his cauſe (although ſome demurrs intervene) is deemed 
ſtill to be in ſuit, This is that which our Lord did in the goſpel preſcribe and per- 
Lukexviii.r. ſuade, where tis recorded of him, that He fpake a parable unto them, that mes 
| ought always to pray, and not to faint, That praying aluays the enſuing diſ- 
Lukexviii. 1. courſe ſheweth to import reſtleſs importunity, and perſeverance in prayer : the 
2b. 3% ſame which ſo often is commended to us by the phraſes of un /t not 10 fart 
Rom. xii. 12. Or faulter; un wave, not to ceaſe, or give over; wpooraveceiv, to continue inſtant, 
Col.iv. 2,12. or hold out ſtoutly ; ier, to ftrive earneſtly, or conteſt and ſtruggle in prayers ; 
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Eph. vi. 18; Wgeg Meveiw Tews d ,,in, to abide at ſupplications 3 &Yypurvev Cv αν Teo rl pret, 15 
| 5 watch with all perſeverance. That which alſo is implied by thoſe 


& A! ” +2, ” mw, 8 & _ terms, which in ſcriptural ſtile do commonly expreſs devotion : 
ai 16. Job vill. Dos, iv. 29. by * /eeking God: which implieth, that God doth not preſently, 


upon 


P.ov. vii. 17. Pl. Ixxvii. 6, 


* 
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upon any ſlight addreſs, diſcover himſelf in beneficial effects EET 
anſwerable to our deſires, but after a careful and painful conti- Pal. cxxiii. 2. & lxix. 3. & . 5. 
nuance in our applications to him: by * waiting upon God; A NN i 
which ſignifieth, that if God do not page appear, granting Sy. 15: If. viii. 17. & xl: 31. & xlix. 23. 
our requeſts, we ſhould patiently ſtay, expecting till he be Hoſ. xi. 6. Lam. iil. 25, 26. Prov. xx. 22. 
pleaſed to do it in his own beſt time, according to that in 5 
the Pſalm, Our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until he have mercy upon us : by Pal, cxxiii 2. 
knocking ; which intimateth that the door of grace doth not ever ſtand open, —— 1 
or that we can have an effectual acceſs to God, until he, warned and (as it were) " 
excited by our earneſt importunity, pleaſeth to liſten, to diſcloſe himſelf, to come 
forth unto us. | JJ» > ne Par Vie NET 

And this practice reaſon alſo doth enforce. . For there are ſome good things ab- 
ſolutely neceflary for our ſpiritual life and welfare (ſuch as are freedom from bad 
inclinations, diſorderly affections, vicious habits, and noxious errors; the ſanctify- . Chryl. 
ing preſence and influence of God's Holy Spirit, with the bleſſed graces and Iweet a 
fruits thereof; growth in virtue, delight in ſpiritual things, the ſenſe of God's love 9 


and favour, with the like) which good reaſon engageth us ſo perſeveringly to ſeek, 


as never to reſt, or be ſatisfied, till we have acquired them in perfect degree; ſince 
we cannot ever do well without them, or. ever get enough of them. In begging 
other inferior things, it may become us to be reſerved; indifferent and modeſt ; but 
about theſe matters (wherein all our felicity is extremely concerned) it were a folly 
to be ſlack or timorous: as we cannot be ſaid immoderately to deſire them, ſo 


we cannot be ſuppoſed immodeſtly to ſeek them there, where only they can be 


found, in God's. preſence and hand. The caſe. doth bear, yea, doth require, _—_ 4. 4. 
that we ſhould be eager and hot, reſolute and ſtiff, free and bold, yea, in a manner e 4; 


peremptory and inſolent ſolicitors with God for them. So our Saviour intimat- =#*i-. 

eth, where, comparing the manner of God's proceeding with that of men, he re- 

preſenteth one friend yielding needful ſuccour to another, not barely upon the ſcore 

of friendſhip, but Jiz Thy Ai aa, , for his impudence ; that is, for his confident and Luke xi. 8, 

continued urgency, admitting no refuſal or excuſe, So doth God in ſuch caſes al- 

low, and oblige us to deal with him; being inſtant and pertinacious in our requeſts, _ 

giving him no reſt (as the phraſe is in the prophet); not enduring to be put off, Ifa.lxii, 3 

or brooking any repulſe : never being diſcouraged, or caſt into deſpair, by any de- 

lay or ſemblance of neglect. We may wreſtle with God like ..Facob, and with 

— may ſay, I will not let thee go except thou bleſs me, Thus God ſuffereth Gen. xxxii, 
imſelf to be prevailed upon, and is willingly overcome: Thus Omnipotence may 26. | 

be maſtered, and a happy victory may be gained over invincibility it ſelf, Heaven 

ſometime may be forced by ſtorm (or by the aſſaults of extremely-fervent prayer) ; 

it aſſuredly will yiel a long ſiege. God will not ever hold out againſt the at- 

tempts of an obſtinate/ſuppliant. So the kmgdom of heaven ſuffereth violence, and Mat. xi. 12. 

the violent take it by force, We read in St. John's goſpel of a man, that being thirty 77 Chi 

eight years diſeaſed, did wait at the pool of Betheſda ſeeking relief: him our Lord Tome, 5 Obes: 

pitied and helped, crowning his patience with miraculous relief, and propoſing it &. 

for an example to us of perſeverance. It is ſaid of the patriarch 1/aac, that he en- : 


treated the Lord for his wife, becauſe ſhe-was barren ; and the Lord was intreated of bim, Gen. xxv. 21, 


and Rebekah his wife conceived. Whereupon St. Chr/o/tom doth obſerve; that he had 71d. Tom. v. 
perſevered twenty years in that petition. | Orat. 68. 
Of good ſucceſs to this practice we have many aſſurances in holy ſcripture. Lamb. ii. 25. 


The Lord is good unto them that wait for him, to the ſoul that ſeeketh him. Bleſ- "peg bo, . 


fed are all they that wait for him. None that wait on him ſhall be aſhamed. Pial. xxv. 3. 


* They that wait upon the Lord ſhall renew their ſtrengtb, they ſhall mount up & xxxvii. 9. 
with wings as eagles ; they ſhall run, and not be weary; they ſhall walk, and, 2 
not faint, So hath God afſured by his word, and engaged himſelf by promiſe, 9. Ear vill 22. 


that he will yield unto conſtant and patient devotion : fo that it ſhall ngver want Amos v. 4. 


good fuccels. wa wi ET Pl. ix. 10. 
| — Seeking Cod the periphrafis of a religious man. Pſal. xiv. 2. & xxiv. 6, & Ixix, 6. & Ixx, 4. & Cxix. 2. & x, 4, 


Without this practice we cannot indeed hope to obtain thoſe precious things; 


they will not come at an eaſy rate, or be given for a ſong; a lazy wiſh or two 


cannot fetch them down from heaven. God will not beſtow them at firſt aſking, 
or deal them out in one lump : but it is upon aſſiduous ſoliciting, - and by gradual 
vn. 8 | 5 commu- 
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Fph. vi. 18. 
& v. 19. 
Col. iii. 16. 


f xapda, in the heart: that is, wi 
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communication, that he diſpenſeth them. So his wiſe 1 for many ſpecial 
reaſons, diſpoſeth him to proceed: that we may (as it becometh and behoveth us) 
abide under a continual ſenſe of our natural impotency and penury; of our depen- 
dance upon God, and obligation to him for the free collation of thoſe beſt gifts: 
that by ſome difficulty of procuring them we may be minded of their worth, and 
induced the more to prize them; that by earneſtly ſeeking them we may improve 
our ſpiritual appetites, and excite holy affections: that by much converſing with 
heaven, our minds may be raiſed above earthly things, and our hearts purified from 
ſordid deſires: that we may have a conſtant employment anſwerable to the beſt ca- 
pacities of our ſouls, . worthy our care and pain, yielding moſt ſolid profit and pure 
delight unto us: that, in fine, by our greater endeayour in religious practice we may 
obtain a more ample reward thereof. | 
For the fame reaſon indeed that we pray at all, we ſhould pray thus, with con- 
tinued inſtance. We do not pray to inſtruct or adviſe God; not to tell him news, 
or inform him of our wants (He knows them, as our Saviour telleth us, before 
we aſk) nor do we pray by dint of argument to eee God, and bring him 
to our bent; nor that by fair ſpeech we may cajoul him, or move his affections 
toward us by pathetical orations: not for any ſuch purpoſe are we obliged to pray. 
But for that it becometh, and behoveth us ſo to do; becauſe it is à proper inſtrument 
of bettering, ennobling, and perfecting our ſouls; becauſe it breedeth moſt holy 
affections, and pure ſatisfactions, and worthy reſolutions; becauſe it fitteth us for 
the enjoyment of happineſs, and leadeth us thither: for ſuch ends devotion is pre- 
ſcribed; and conſtant perſeverance therein being needful to thoſe purpoſes (praying 
by fits and ſtarts not ſufficing to accompliſh them) therefore ſuch perſeverance is 
required of us. Farther, 
V. Praying inceſſantiy may import, that we do with all our occupations and 


all occurrences interlace devout ejaculations of prayer and praiſe ; lifting up our 


hearts to God, and breathing forth exprefſions of devotion, ſuitable to the objects 
and occaſions which preſent themſelves. This, as it nearly doth approach to the 
punctual accompliſhment of what our Text preſcribeth ; ſo it ſeemeth required by 
St. Paul, when he biddeth us 22 always cv w,i, in ſpirit, and to ſing C Ty 

very frequent elevations of ſpirit in holy thoughts, 
and deſires toward heaven; with opportune reſentments of heart, directing thanks 


and praiſe to God. We cannot ever be framing or venting long prayers with our 


lips, but almoſt ever our mind can throw pious glances, our 


Sin ſatis perſpiciunt quantum natura heart may dart good withes upwards; ſo that hardly any 


kumani ingenii valcat, que ita eff agilis & 
welox, fic in omnem partem (ut ita dixerim ) 


moment (any conſiderable ſpace of time) ſhall paſs without 


ſpeitat, ut ns peſſit quidem aliguid agere tan- {ome lightſome flaſhes of devotion, As bodily reſpiration, 


thm unum ; in plura ward non codem de. without intermiſſion or impediment, doth concur with all 
modo, ſed eodem temporis momento, vim fu- 


am impendat . 
Moywor:Tior P Sit ud Ne. 2 Ab uro ion* 


Quint. J. 12. our actions; ſo may that breathing of ſoul, which preſerveth 
our ſpiritual life, and ventilateth that holy flame within us, 


3 1 er bes dd, gu ant v, f vive well conſpire with all other occupations. For devotion 


paxiior, Naz. Or. 33. is of a nature ſo ſpiritual, ſo ſubtile and penetrant, that no 
matter can exclude or obſtruct it. Our minds are ſo exceed- 


Vid. Chryſ. 
Orat. 5. in 
Annam. Tom. 


V. p. 78, 79. 


ingly nimble and active, that no buſineſs can hold pace with them, or exhauſt 
their attention and activity. We can never be ſo fully poſſeſſed by any employ- 
ment, but that diverſe vacuities of time do intercur, wherein our thoughts and 
affections will be diverted to other matters. As a covetous man, whatever befide 
he is doing, will be carking about his bags and treaſures : an ambitious man will 
be deviſing on his plots and projects; a voluptuous man will have his mind in his 
diſhes ; a laſcivious man will be doting on his amours ; a -ſtudious man will be mu- 
ſing on his notions ; every man according to his particular inclination, will lard 
his buſineſs, and beſprinkle all his actions with cares and wiſhes tending to the en- 
joyment of what he moſt eſteemeth and affeteth : ſo may a good chriſtian, thro' 
all his undertakings, wind in devout reflections and pious motions of ſoul toward 
the chief object of his mind and affection. Moſt buſineſſes have wide gaps, all 
have ſome chinks, at which devotion may lip in. Be we never ſo urgently ſet, 
or cloſely intent upon any work (be we feeding, be we travelling, be we trading, 
be we ſtudying) nothing yet can forbid, but that we may together wedge in a 
thought concerning God's goodneſs, and bolt forth a word of praiſe for it; but 
that we may reflect on our fins, and ſpend a penitential ſigh on them; but that 
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we may deſcry our need of God's + and diſpatch a brief petition for it: a God rene. 
he praiſed, a Lord have mercy, a God bleſs, or God help me, will no wiſe inter- =" . 
cupt or diſturb our proceedings. As worldly cares and deſires do often intrude and ,, Leibra 


creep into our devotions, diſtracting and defiling them: ſo many ſpiritual thoughts 2 #»x-. 


SERM. VII. LY 


* 


Chryl. 1d. 


_ 


and holy affections inſinuate themſelves into, and hallow our ſecular tranſactions. 
This practice is very poſſible, and it is no leſs expedient: for that if our employ- 
ments be not thus ſeaſoned, they can have no true life or ſavour in them; they 
will in themſelves be dead and putrid, they will be foul and noiſome, or at leaſt 
ſlat and inſipid unto us. ws | * 

There are ſome other good meanings of this precept, according to which holy 


ſeripture (backed with good reaſon) obligeth us to obſerve it: but thoſe (together 


with the general inducements to the practice of this duty) that I may not farther 


| now treſpaſs. on your patience, I ſhall reſerve to another opportunity. 


* 


. 
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SERM ON VI. 


Of the Duty of Prayer. 


1 o 


x THESS. V. 17. 


| Pray without ceaſing. 
w . x | a N 
0 HA the prayer here enjoined. by St. Paul doth import, and how by 
> itt univerſally all ſorts of devotion ſhould be underſtood, we did former- 
* ly diſcourſe. How alſo according to divers ſenſes (grounded in holy 
- wo ſcripture, and enforced by good reaſon) we may perform this duty in- 
r IBS ceſſantiy, we did then declare; five ſenſes we did mention and pro- 
4 Ot ſecute: I ſhall now add two or three more, and preſs them. 
a VI. Praying then inceſſantly may imply, that we do appoint certain times, con- 
6 veniently diſtant, for the practice of devotion, and carefully obſerve them. To keep 

the Jews in a conſtant exerciſe of divine worſhip, God did conſtitute a ſacrifice, 
h which was called Tamidb (1 Jiaravics ,, the continual ſacriſice. And as that pan. vii. 11. 
5 ſacrifice being conſtantly offered at ſet times, was thence denominated continual ; Heb. xiii... 
- ſo may we, by punctually obſerving fit returns of devotion, be ſaid to, pray in- Nek. *. 33. 

cantly. © EINE Dal | | 

: 7 And great reaſon there is that we ſhould do ſo. For we know that all perſons 

who would not lead a looſe and flattering life, but deſign with good aſſurance and | 
4 advantage to proſecute an orderly courſe of ation rt wont to diſtribute their time Cur 51/5 al. 
g into ſeveral parcels ; aſſigning ſome part thereof to the neceſſary refection of their 2 
le bodies, ſome to the convenient relaxation of their minds, ſome to the diſpatch of 2 Aff 
Il their ordinary affairs, ſome alſo to familiar converſation, and interchanging good ue, ali. 
22 offices with their friends; conſidering, that otherwiſe they ſhall be uncertain, and {yin 
1 unſtable in all their ways. And in this diſtribution of time devotion ſurely ſhould aliquid care 
rd not lack its ſhare : it rather juſtly claimeth the choiceſt portion to be allotted thereto; 8 mw 
n- 0 * 83 | 7 . nn yo;uptats 

x as being incomparably the nobleſt part of our duty, and manifeſt concernment of ,.uidie d. 

* our lives. The feeding our ſouls and nouriſhing our ſpiritual life, the refreſhing our 5? Quint. 
rd ſpirits with thoſe no leſs pleaſant than wholeſome exerciſes, the driving on our cor- 
all reſpondence and commerce with heaven, the improving our friendſhip and intereſt 
et, with God, are affairs which above all others do beſt deſerve, and moſt need being 
18. ſecured. They muſt not therefore be left at random, to be done by the bye, as 
a it hitteth by chance, or as the fancy taketh us. If we do not depute vacant ſea- 
ut ſons, and fix periodical returns for devotion, engaging our ſelves by firm reſolution, 
hat and inuring our minds by conſtant uſage to the ſtrict obſervance of them, ſe- 
We | | | cluding 
4 4 
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cluding from them, as from facred encloſures, all other buſineſſes; we ſhall often 
be dangerouſly tempted to negle&, we ſhall be commonly liſtleſs to it, prone to 
defer it, eaſily ſeduced from it by the encroachment of other affairs, or enticement 
of other pleaſures. It is requiſite that our ſouls alſo (no leſs than our bodies) ſnould 
have their meals, ſettled at ſuch intervals as the maintenance of their life, their 
health, their ſtrength and vigour do require ; that they may not periſh or languiſh 
for want of timely repaſts ; that a good appetite may duly ſpring up, prompting and 


inſtigating to them; that a ſound temper and robuſt conſtitution of ſoul may be 
preſerved by them. EPS | 


. Heb xii. 1. 


Pſa). xcii. 1. 
Vl. 17. 


then wont to ſalute all the world, fo 


ſor it. 


Prayers are the bulwarks of piety and good conſcience, the which ought to be 
placed ſo as to flank and relieve one another, together with the interjacent ſpaces 
of our life; that the enemy (the fir which doth jo eafily beſet us) may not come on 
between or at any time aſſault us, without a force ſufficiently near to reach and re- 

| him. | 
ij In determining theſe ſeaſons and meaſures of time according to juſt proportion, 
honeſt prudence ( weighing the ſeveral conditions, capacities and circumſtances of 
each perſon) muſt arbitrate. . For fome difference is to be made between a merchant 
anda monk; between thoſe who follow a court, and thoſe who reſide in a cloiſter or 
a college. Some men have great incumbrances of buſineſs and duty, by neceſſity 
impoſed on them, which conſume much of their time, and engage their thoughts; 
of them in reaſon, neither ſo frequent recourſes to, nor ſo long continuance in prayer, 
can be demanded, as from thoſe who enjoy more abundant leiſure, and free ſcope 
of thoughts. But ſome fit times all may, and muſt allow, which no avocation of 
buſineſs, no diſtraction of care ſhould purloin from them. 

Certain ſeaſons and periods of this kind nature it ſelf (in correſpondence to her 
unalterable revolutions) doth ſeem to define and preſcribe : thoſe which the royal 
Prophet recommendeth, when he ſaith, I it 4 good thing ta give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to fing praiſes unto thy name, O thou moſt high: To fhew forth thy 
loving-kindneſs every morning, and thy faithfulneſs every night. Every day we 
do recover and receive a new life from God; every morning we do commence bu- 
fineſs or revive it; from our bed of reſt and fecurity we then iſſue forth, expoſing 
our ſelves to the cares and toils, to the dangers, troubles and temptations of the 
world: then eſpecially therefore it is reaſonable, that we ſhould ſacrifice thanks to 
the gracious preſerver of our life, and the faithful /reſtorer of its oppor and com- 
forts ; that we ſhould crave his direction and help in the purſuit of our honeſt un- 
dertakings; that to his protection from fin and miſchief we ſhould recommend our 
{elves and our affairs; that by offering up to him the firſt fruits of our diurnal la- 
bours, we ſhould conſecrate and _— them 


all to his blefling ; that as we are 
en chiefly with humble obeiſance we ſhould 
accoſt him, who is ever preſent with us, and continually ' watchful over us. Then 
alſo peculiarly devotion is moſt ſeaſonable, becauſe then our minds being leſs pre- 
poſſeſſed and peſtered with other cares, our fancies becoming lively and gay, our 
memories freſh and prompt, our ſpirits copious and briſk, we are better diſpoſed 


| Every night alſo reaſon calleth for theſe duties; requiring that we ſhould cloſe 
our buſineſs, and wind up all our cares in devotion ; that we ſhould then bleſs God for 
his gracious preſervation of us from the manifold hazards and the fins to which we 
ſtood obnoxious ; that we ſhould implore his mercy for the manifold neglects and 
tranſgreſſions of our duty, which through the day paſt we have incurred ; that our 
minds being then ſo tired with ſtudy and care, our ſpirits ſo waſted with labour and 
toil, that we cannot any longer ſuſtain our ſelves, but do of our own accord fink 
down into a poſture of death ; we ſhould, as dying men, refign our ſouls into God's 
hand, depoſiting our ſelves and our concernments into his cuſtody, who alone 4th 
never ſlumber nor ſleep; praying that he would guard us from all the dangers and 
diſturbances incident to us in that ſtate of forgetfulneſs, and interregnum of our 
reaſon ; that he would grant us a happy reſurrection in ſafety and health, with a 


good and a chearful mind, enabling us thereafter comfortably to, enjoy our ſelves, 


and delightfully to ferve him. | | . 0 | 
Thus if we do conſtantly bound and circumſcribe our days, dedicating thoſe moſt 
remarkable breaks of time unto God's ſervice, ſince beginning and end do compre- 
hend the whole, ſeeing in the computation and ſtyle of Moſes, evening and morn- 
: ing 
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vere continually in the temple, bleſſing and praifing God; that is, they conſtantly 
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ing do conſtitute a day; we may with ſome good congruity be ſaid to pray inceſ- g 
1 5 | 

apfel if at the middle diſtance between thoſe extremes we are wont to in- 

terpoſe ſomewhat of devotion. For as then uſually our ſpirits, being ſomewhat ſhat- 


tered and ſpent, do need a recruit, enabling us to paſs through the reſidue of the 


day with its incumbent buſineſs ; ſo then it would do well, and may be requilite, 
in a meal of devotion to refreſh our ſouls with ſpiritual ſuſtenance, drawn from the 
never-failing ſtore-houſe of divine grace; which may ſo fortifie us, that with due 
vigour and alacrity we may perform the enſuing duties to God's honour, and our 
own comfort. Thus to practiſe was the reſolution of the Pſalmiſt, that great ma- 
ſter of devotion ; evening (ſaid he) and morning, and at noon will, T pray, and cry Pf. lv, 17. 
aloud, And this was the cuſtom of the noble Daniel, from which no occaſion 
could divert, no hazard could deter him: He kneeled, ſaid the ſtory, upon his knees Dan. vi. 10, 
three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his God. . 
Theſe are times which it is neceſſary, or very expedient, that all men (even per- : 
ſons of higheſt rank, and greateſt employment) ſhould obſerve. Theſe even of old 
were the practices of religious perſons, not expreſly preſcribed by God's law, but 
aſſumed by themſelves ; good reaſon ſuggeſting them to the firſt practiſers, and the 
conſenting example of pious men afterward enforcing them. wo 
God indeed did himſelf in his law, or by his 2222 appoint publick and ſo- 
lemn celebrations of worſhip to himſelf, in ſacrifices (involving prayer, and accom- * 
nied therewith) conſtantly to be offered every morning and evening; religious 2 Chron. ii. 4. 
princes alſo did inſtitute ſervices of thankſgiving and praiſe to be performed at thoſe p 1 
times: but there doth not appear any direct inſtitution of private devotion, or its xxiii. zo. 
circumſtances ; but the practice thereof ſeemeth originally to have been purely vo- E. if. 3. 
luntary, managed and meaſured according to the reaſon, by the choice of / each 
rſon: yet ſo, that the practice of eminently good men leading, and others fol- 
lowing, it grew into a kind of common law, or ſtanding rule (ſeeming to carry an 
obligation with it) to obſerve the times ſpecified. | 
Beſides thoſe three times, there were farther other middle times obſerved by devout 
people, who had leiſure and diſpoſition of mind thereto; once between morning 
and noon, and once between noon and evening were ſequeſtred to that purpoſe : 


- whence in the Acts the ninth hour of the day (that is the middle interval between 


noon and evening) is called =o of prayer. Yea, ſome did impoſe on them- Ads iii. r. 
ſelves the obſervation of two 6ther times, one between evening and midnight, the 


other between midnight and morn, To which practice thoſe places in the P/alms 
do ſeem to allude; My mouth ſhall praiſe thee with joyful lips, when I remember thee Pl. 1xiii 5, 6 


on my bed, und meditate on thee in the night watches. I prevented the dawning of the Pl. exix. 147, 


morning, and cried : Mine eyes prevent the night watches, that I may meditate on thy '4* 
word, And plainly the whole number of thoſe times, which the Pſalmiſt ob- 


ſerved, is expreſſed in thoſe, words, Seven times à day will J praiſe thee, becauſe of Pf. exix. 164. 


thy righteous judgments, Which examples whoever ſhall chuſe to follow (in any 


meaſure, he will do wiſely and commendably ; he ſhall certainly have no cauſe to 
. repent; he will find it richly worth his while ; great benefit and comfort will 


thence accrue unto him. 


If indeed Fews were ſo liberal in aſſigning, ſo punctual in affording ſuch portions 
of time for yielding praiſe and offering ſupplications unto God, how 94 more 
free and ready, more careful and diligent ſhould we be in this way of practice? We 
who have a religion ſo far more ſpiritual, and exempt from corporeal incumbrances; 
precepts ſo much more expreſs and clear; ſo much higher obligations and ſtronger 
encouragements to this duty; whom God in eſpecial manner fo graciouſly dot 
invite, ſo powerfully doth attract unto himſelf ? But farther, | 
VII. More eſpecially this precept may be ſuppoſed to exact from us a compli- 

ance in carefully obſerving the times of devotion ordained by publick authority, tir xix. 20 
or ſettled by general cuſtom, This in a popular and legal ſenſe is doing a thing & xi 2. 7: 


indeſinently, when we perform it ſo often as is required by law or cuſtom. 80% 2 
the Apoſtle to the Hebrews faith of the reefs, that they went always into the reverence. my 


tabernacle, accompliſhing the ſervice of God : always, that is, at all the ſolemn #9. 


times appointed. And thus. of the Apoſtles it is affirmed by St. Luke, that they I? _ 


reſorted thither at the ſtated times of concourſe of prayer. This good reaſon 
: Yor. I. | 1 | alſo 
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alſo plainly doth injoin: For that the neglecting it is not only a diſorderly beha- 
viour in a matter of high conſequence ; a criminal diſregard and diſobedience to au. 
thority ; a ſcandalous contempt of our neighbours, from whoſe laudable faſhion 
we diſcoſt ; a wrongful deſerting the publick, to whoſe good, mainly promoted by 
the publick worſhip of God, we do owe the contribution of our endeavour ; but a 
heinous affront to Almighty God, who thereby is plainly diſhonoured, and in a 
manner openly diſavowed ; a huge prejudice to religion, the credit and power 
whereof, without viſible profeſſion, exemplary compliance, mutual conſent and 
encouragement, cannot be upheld. Were there times by law or cuſtom defined (as 
in ſome places indeed there are) when all men ſhould be required in perſon ſolemn- 
ly to attend on their prince; for profeſſing their allegiance, or deferring any ho- 
mage to him; would not thoſe who ſhould wilfully refuſe or decline appearance, be 
juſtly chargeable as guilty of diſhonouring and wronging him? Would not ſuch their 
defailance paſs for ſufficient proof, that they do not acknowledge him, that at leaſt 
they do 1 regard or value him? So by not joining at ſtated times in cele- 
bration of divine worſhip, we may be well conceived wholly to diſclaim God, or 
greatly to diſeſteem him; to light religion, as a thing inſignificant and unprofitable, 
Do we not indeed thereby more than intimate, that we little believe God to be our 
ſovereign Lord and Governor; that we ſtand in no great awe or dread of him; that 
we are not much ſenſible of his benefits and mercies; that we repoſe ſmall truſt 
or hope in him: that we do not take our ſelves much to want his protection, his 
guidance, his aſſiſtance, his favour and mercy ? Are we not in effect like unto thoſe 
Job xxi. 14, in Fob, who ſay unto God, depart from us, for we deſire not the knowledge of thy 
15. ways ? What is the Almighty, that we ſhould ſerve him? Or what profit ſhall we 
have, if we pray unto him? Thus the ſtanders-by commonly . (ſome ſo as to be 
much offended at, others ſo as to be corrupted by our bad example) will interpret 
this neglect: and fo aſſuredly God himſelf will take it from us, and accordingly 
deal with us. As heclaimeth this publick attendance on him for his due (Give, 
PC. xxix. 1,2. proclaimeth he by the mouth of one of his great heralds, Give unto the Lord, 


bi. 2. O ye mighty, give unto the Lord glory and ſtrength : Give unto the Lord the 


glory due to his name: worſhip the Lord in the beauty of holineſs :) ſo if we to 
his wrong and diſgrace refuſe to yield it, we ſhall certainly find anſwerable reſent- 
ment and recompence from him ; that as we are careleſs to ſerve him, ſo he will 
2 Tim. ii. 12. be unmindful to bleſs us; as we are backward to avow and glorify him, ſo he will 


| Matt: . 33: not be forward to own and grace us; as we do ſo deny bim before men, ſo he will 


Luke ix. 26. ; . 
— 9. deny us before them alſo. What other meaſure indeed can we imagine, or expect 


to receive? Will God, think we, be ſo partial and fond to us, ſo diſregardful and 
injurious toward himſelf, that he will vouchſafe to appear in favour to us, when we 

deign not to appear in reſpect to him? That he will openly tender our repute, 

when we apparently diſregard his honour ? That he will employ his wiſdom, or 

exert his power in our behalf, when we ſcarce will think a thought, or ſtir a 

ſep for his ſervice ? Can we hope that he will freely diſpenſe proſperous ſucceſs to 

our enterpriſes, when we either care not, or ſcorn to implore his help? That he 

will reach forth undiſerved bleſſings to us, when we ſubtract due praiſes from him? 

That he will any wiſe ſhew himſelf bountiful and merciful toward us, when we ſo 

Prov. iii. 34. palpably are injuſt and ingrateful toward him? No, /urely he ſcornethb the ſcorners; 
x Sam. ii, 30. and, whoſoever deſpiſerb him, ſhall be lightly eſteemed : ſo he expreſſly hath threatned; 
and ſeeing he is both infallibly true, and invincibly able, we may reaſonably pre- 

ſume that he will accompliſh his word. 8 Fl 

VIII. Laſtly, Praying inceſſantly may import at large a frequency in devotion. 

This the words at leaſt do exact or neceſſarily imply, however expounded, For 

doing inceſſantiy cannot imply leſs than doing frequently : in no tolerable ſenſe can 

we be ſaid to do that continually, which we do ſeldom ; but it is an ordinary ſcheme 

of ſpeech to ſay that a man doth that always, which he is wont to do, and per- 

Ads x. 2. formeth often, As of the pious ſoldier. Cornelius it is faid, that he gave much alms 
to tbe people, and prayed to God always; and of Anna the Propheteſs, that ſhe 


Luke i. 57. departed not from the temple, but ſerved God with, prayers and ſaſtings night and 


day; that is, ſhe frequently reſorted to the temple, and ſerved God with an aſli- 
duous conſtancy. As the words may bear, and do involve this ſenſe, ſo deth the 
reaſon of the caſe inforce it: for very juſt, very fit, very needful it is to practiſe 
thus, There is ever at hand abundant reaſon for and appoſite matter of devo- 
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tion; therefore no longer ſpace of time ſhould paſs without it: there be perpetu- 


ally depending many cauſes thereof; whence there is not to be allowed any long va- 


cation from it. As every moment we from God's mercy and bounty partake great. 
favours; ſo ſhould we often render thanks and praiſe for them: for perpetually to 


receive courteſies, and rarely to return acknowledgments, is notorious ingratitude 


and iniquity. We frequently (and in a manner continually) do fall into fins ; often 
therefore we are obliged to confeſs fins, we are concerned to deprecate . wrath, and 
beg mercy : otherwiſe we muſt long crouch under the ſore burthen of guilt, the ſad 
dread of puniſhment, the bitter pangs of remorſe, or the deſperate hazard of ſtupid 


| obduration. Whatever we deſign or undertake, toward the good management and 


happy ſucceſs thereof, we (being ignorant and impotent creatures) do need the guid- 
ance, the aſſiſtance and the bleſſing of God: fo often therefore it is requiſite that 
we ſhould be ſeeking and ſuing for them: if not, we do not only tranſgreſs our du- 
ties, but fondly neglect, or foully betray our own concernments. The cauſes there- 


| fore of devotion being ſo conſtant, the effects in ſome correſpondence ſhould be 


frequent, _=- ih | 
| Such frequency is indeed neceſſary for the breeding, the nouriſhment, the growth 
and improvement of all piety. Devotion is that holy and heavenly fire, which dar- 
teth into our minds the light of ſpiritual knowledge, which kindleth in our hearts 
the warmth of holy deſires: if therefore we do continue long abſent from it, a 


night of darkneſs will over-ſpread our minds, a deadning coldneſs will ſeize upon 


our affections. It is the beſt food of our ſouls, which preſerveth their life and 


health, which repaireth their ſtrength and vigour; which rendreth them luſty and 
active: if we therefore long abſtain from it, we ſhall ſtarve or pine away; we ſhall 
be faint and feeble in all religious performances ; we ſhall have none at all, or a 
very languid and meager piety. - = "10 - 16" 4 
To maintain in us a conſtant and ſteady diſpoſition to obedience, to correct our 


perverſe inclinations, to curb our unruly paſſions, to ſtrengthen us againſt tempta- 


tions, to comfort us in anxieties and diſtreſſes, we do need continual m__—_ of 
grace from God; the which ordinarily are communicated in devotion, as 


e chan 


nel which conveyeth, or the inſtrument which helpeth to procure it, or the condi- 


tion upon which it is granted. Faith, hope, love, ſpiritual comfort and joy, all di- 
vine graces are chiefly elicited, expreſſed, exerciſed therein and thereby: it is there- 
fore needful that it ſhould frequently be uſed ; ſeeing otherwiſe we ſhall be in dan- 
ger to fail in diſcharging our chief duties, and to want the beſt graces. 

It is frequency of devotion alſo which maintaineth that friendſhip with God, 
which is the foul of piety, As familiar converſation (wherein men do expreſs their 


minds and affections mutually) breedeth acquaintance, and cheriſheth good-will of 


men to one another; but long forbearance thereof diſſolveth, or ſlackeneth the 
bonds of amity, breaking their intimacy, and cooling their kindneſs : ſo it is in re- 
ſpe& to God; it is frequent converſe with him which begetteth a particular ac- 
quaintance with him, a mindful regard of him, a hearty liking to him, a delight- 
ful taſte of his goodneſs, and conſequently a ſincere and ſolid good-will toward 


him; but intermiſſion thereof 2 eſtrangement, or enmity toward him. If 


we ſeldom come at God, we ſhall little know him, nor much care for him, ſcarce 
remember him, reſt inſenſible of his love, and regardleſs of his favour, a coldneſs, 
a ſhyneſs, adiſtaſte, an antipathy toward him will by degrees creep upon us. Ab- 
ſtinence from his company and preſence will caſt us into converſations deſtructive, 
or prejudicial to our friendſhip with him; wherein ſoon we ſhall contract familiari- 
ty and friendſhip with his enemies (the world and the fleſh)- which are inconſi- 


— with love to him, which will diſpoſe us to forget him, or to diſlike and loath 


It is, in fine, the frequency of devotion which alone can ſecure any practice there- 


of, at leaſt any practice thereof duly qualified; fo hearty, ſo eaſy, ſo ſweet and 


delightful as it ſhould be. We have all a natural averſeneſs or indiſpoſition there- 


to, as requiring an abſtraction of thought and affections from ſenſible things, and 
a faſtening them upon objects purely ſpiritual ; a rearing our heavy ſpirits above their 
common pitch; a ſtaying and ſettling our roving fancies ; a compoſing our vain 
hearts in a ſober and ſteady frame, agreeable to devotion : to affect which things 
is a matter of no ſmall difficulty and pain; which therefore without much uſe and 


exerciſe cannot be accompliſhed; but with it, may; ſo that by frequent practice 
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bent of our heart being turned, the. ſtrangeneſs of the thing ceaſing, the diffi- 
—— of the work being —— we ſhall obtain a good propenſion to the duty, 
and a great ſatisfaction therein. N 1 
This will render the way into God's preſence ſmooth and paſſable; removing, 
as all other obſtacles, ſo particularly thoſe, of fear and doubt in reſpect to God, 
which may deter or diſcourage us from approaching to him. God being Moſt holy 
and pute, moſt great and glorious, we, ſenſible of our corruption and vileneſs, may 
be fearful and ſhy, of coming near unto him. But when, coming into his preſence, 
Pal. xxxiv.8. we. do find, that /uch as his majeſty is, ſuch. is bis mercy ; When we do taſte and 
—xvi. 1 % ſee that. the Lord it good-; when, by experience we feel, that in his preſence there 
haiti. 5. #8. fulneſi of, jay; being abundantly ſatisfied with the fatneſs of bis houſe ; having 
—lxxxiv. 10. ur ſouls: there aid as. with, marrow and fatneſs; finding, that a day in his 
courts. is better than. a thouſand, ſpent other- where; perceiving that he biddeth us 
welcome, that he treateth us kindly, that he ſendeth us away refreſhed with ſweet- 
eſt comforts, and-rewarded with moſt excellent benefits: this will not only recon- 
cile our hearts to devotion, but draw us into a cordial liking, and earneſt deſire 
—lxxxiv. 2. thereof; ſuch as the Pſalmiſt expreſſeth, when he ſaith, My ſoul | longeth, yea even 
fainteth, big the courts of the Lord: my: heart and my fleſh crieth out for. the li- 
ng God. 


This will engage us into ſtrong: reſolutions of conſtantly practiſing it ; | 


—cxvi, 1. ſuch as the ſame. holy perſon again declareth in thoſe words, I love the Lord, 
. becauſe: be hath heard my: voice and my ; ſupphcations : Becauſe be hath incli- 
| ned his ear unte me, therefore will I call upon him as long. as T live, Hence, 
inſtead: of a ſuſpicious eſtrangedneſs, a ſervile dread, or an hoſtile diſaffection to- 
ward God, there will ſpring up an humble confidence, a kindly reverence, a hearty 
love toward hims Which will upon all occaſions drive us to him, hoping for his 
friendly ſuccour, longing after his kind embraces. So will the frequency of devo- 
tion render it facile and ipleaſant. Whereas, on the contrary, diſuſe thereof will 
makeꝛit: at any time hard and irkſome ; ſtrengthening and increaſing our natural, 
averſeneſs thereto: performing it ſeldom, we ſhall never perform it well; with that 
attention, thatſaffection, that promptitude, that willingneſs and alacrity, which are 
n ben, % it r 
. According to ſo many ſenſes, in ſo many reſpects, may we, and ſhould we ob- 
ſerve-this precept. From thus praying continually, there can be no good excepti- 
on, or juſt excuſe, - The moſt common pleas that will be alledged for the omiſſion 
thereof, are two; one drawn from external avocations, the other from internal in- 
diſpoſitions obſtructing it: both of which are ſo far from being good, that being 
ſcanned, they will ſoon appear ſerving rather to aggravate, than to excuſe or abate 
the neglect. x | | | 
I. I cannot (faith one) now attend to prayers, becauſe I am not at liberty, or at 
leiſure, being urgently called away, and otherwiſe engaged by important affairs. 
How much a flam this apology is, we ſhall preſently deſcry, by aſking a few que- 
ſtions about it. | 2 
1. Do we take devotion it ſelf to be no buſineſs, or a buſineſs of no confidera- 
jon? Do we conceit, when we pay God his debts, or diſcharge our duties toward 
Fan. when we crave his aid or mercy, when we ſolicit the main concernments of 
our ſoul (yea, of our body alſo, and its eſtate) that we are idle, or miſemployed? 
that we laviſh our time, or loſe our pains ? 3 | 
2. What other affairs can we have of greater moment or neceſſity than this? Can 
there be any obligation more indiſpenſable, than is that of yielding due reſpect and 
ſervice to our maker, our great patron, our moſt liberal benefactor? Can there be 
any intereſt more cloſe or weighty than this, of providing for our ſouls eternal 
Luke x. 24. health and happineſs ? Is not this indeed the great work, the only neceſſary matter, in 
Job xxiii. 12+ compariſon whereto all other occupations are mere triffing, or unprofitable fidling 
Sg bert about nothing? What will all other buſineſs fignify, what will come of it, if this 
e ieye A be neglected ?. Buſy we may be, we may plod, we may drudge eternally; but all 
2 to no end. All our care is in effect improvidence, all our induſtry may he well 
ii. 61. reckon'd idleneſs, if God be not ſerved, if our ſouls are not ſecured, _. 
3. If we ſurvey and prize all worldly buſineſſes, which among them will appear 
ſo importunate as to demand, ſo greedy as to devour, ſo worthy at leaſt as to de- 
ſerye all qur time, that we cannot ſpare a few. minutes for maintaining our moſt 


bduſineſſes 


} 
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pleaſant intercourſe, and moſt. gainful commerce with heaven? What are the great 
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buſineſſes of the world}. what but ſcraping and ſcrambling for pelf, contriving and 
compaſſin deſigns of ambition, courting the favour and reſpect of men, making 
roviſion for carnal pleaſure, gratifying. fond curioſity or vain humour ? And do 
any of theſe deſerve to be put into the ſcale againſt, ſhall all of them together be 


+ wv — 


able to ſway, down, our ſpiritual employments ? Shall theſe images, theſe ſhadows 


of buſineſs ſupplant or croud out devotion ; that which procureth wealth ineftima- 
bly precious, pleaſure infinitely ſatisfactory, honour incomparably noble above all 


this world can afford? If the expence of time be (as the Philoſopher ſaid) woAu'- Theophr, 


Ma ov G, the moſt precious expence that can be; how can it better be laid 
out, than upon the worthieſt things, ſuch as devotion alone can afford the purchaſe 
and poſſeſſion of? True virtue, ſound wiſdom, a quiet conſcience, an ſteddy 
tranquillity of mind, the love and favour of God, a title unto endleſs joy and bliſs, 
are purely the gifts of heaven; and thence they will not deſcend of themſelves, 
but prayer muſt fetch them down. If nothing then in the world be comparable to 
thoſe things, how can any time be ſo well ſpent as in prayer, which acquireth 
them; which alſo beſt ſecureth whatever we have, and is the readieſt way to pro- 
cure whatever we want? CHE QA Rt e | 

4. Should we not farther honeſtly comparing things, eaſily diſcern, that it is no 
ſuch indiſpenſable buſineſs, but rather indeed ſome baſe dotage on lucre, ſome in- 
veigling bait of. pleaſure, ſome bewitching tranſport of fancy, that croſſeth our 
devotion? Is it not often a complemental viſit, an appointment ta tattle 7 


a match for ſport, a wild ramble in vice or folly, that ſo deeply engageth us to put 


off our duty? | 


— ” 
* 


Vea, is it not commonly ſloth rather than activity, an averſeneſs from this 
* than an inclination to any other employment, which diverteth us from our 
prayers? Is not, I ſay, the true reaſon why we pray fo ſeldom, nat becauſe we 
are very buſy, but becauſe we are extremely idle; ſo idle, that we cannot willing- 


ly take the pains to unſcre our affections from ſenſible things, to reduce our wan- - 


dring thoughts, to compoſe our hearts into a right frame, to bend our untoward 


inclinations to a compliance with our duty? Is it not becauſe we do not feel that 


favour and ſatisfaction in theſe, which we do in other trivial and worthleſs employ- 


ments, nor will be at the trouble to work ſuch diſpoſitions in our ſouls? Do we 


not betake our ſelves to other converſations and commerces merely for refuge, 


ſhunning this intercourſe with God, and with our ſelves ? Theſe; I fear, are oftner 


the real cauſes of our neglecting devotion, than any ſuch mighty avocations which | 


we pretend. | 


6. But were there indeed not only a counterfeit or imaginary, but a real compe- 
tition between deyotion and other lawful buſineſs ; which, in reaſon, ſhould car 
it? In conſcience, which of the two ſhould be forborn or ſuſpended ? Is it not 
evidently better, that the purſuit of our temporal intereſts, whatever they be, ſhould 
be a little checked, than that our affairs of everlaſting conſequence ſhould be quite 


laid aſide? That we ſhould venture a ſmall impairing of our eſtate, than ſurely en- 


damage our ſouls ? Fhat we hazard to diſappoint or diſpleaſe a man, than dare to 
affront and offend the Almighty God? 


Were it not ſtrangely abſurd and unhandſome to ſay, I cannot wait on God, 


becauſe I muſt ſpeak with a friend ; I cannot go to church, although God calleth 
me thither, becauſe I muſt haſte to market; I cannot ſtand to pray, becauſe I am 
to receive money, or to make up a bargain; I cannot diſcharge my duty to God, 


becauſe a greater obligation than that doth lie upon me? How unconceivable an 


honour, how invaluable a benefit is it, that the incomprehenſibly great and glo- 
rious Majeſty, of Heaven doth vouchſafe us the liberty to approach ſo near unto 
him, to converſe ſo freely with him, to demand and derive from his hand the ſu 
ply of all our needs, and ſatisfaction of all our reaſonable defires? And is it then 
juſt or ſeemly, by ſuch compariſons to diſparage his favour, by ſuch pretences to 
baffle with his goodneſs ? e e te i 
Put the caſe our Prince ſhould call for us to ſpeak with him about matters near- 
ly touching his ſervice, ,and our welfare; would it: be according unto duty, diſcre- 
tion, or decency, to reply, that we are at preſent buſy, and have no leifure, and: 
mult, therefore hold our. ſelves excuſed ;. but that if he will ſtay a while, at ano- 
him? The caſe is propounded by our Lord in that parable, wherein God is repre-. 
TL OD 4 | ſented 


L ther time, when we have ' leſs to do; we ſhall be-perhaps- diſpoſed. to. wait upon 
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Mat. xxii. 2, ſented as a great man, that had prepared a feaſt, and invited many gueſts thereto ; 

&. 28 but they — themſelves: One ſaid, that he bad purchaſed land, and muſt 
3 16, Leech go ont to ſee it; another © had bought five 'yoke of oren, and muſt go to prove 
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them; another bad married a wife, and therefore could not come: "Theſe indeed were 

xy 1 reve fairs very conſiderable, as this world hath any; but yet the excuſes did not ſatiſ- 
Le. Chryl. i fy : for, notwithſtanding, the great perſon was angry, and took the neglect in huge 
Joh. Orat. 11. qiſdain. a a. l ICH... 88 <4 BYY þ ind” 177% | g 
4 8. Moreover, if we reflect what vaſt proportions of time we ſquander away upon: © 
our petty matters, upon voluptuous enjoyments, upon fruitleſs paſtimes, upon 
impertinent talk; how can we ſatisfy our ſelves in not alloting competent time l 
for God's ſervice, our own ſalvation, and the future everlaſting ſtate ? Doth not = 
he, who with the continuance' of our life beſtoweth on us all our time, deſerve i if 
y 
T 

c 

c 

0 

\ 

[ 

{ 
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that a pittance of it ſhould be reſerved for himſelf ? Can all the world duly claim 

ſo great an allowance thereof? May not our ſoul (which is far our nobleſt part, 

- which indeed is all our ſelves) juſtly challenge a good ſhare of our time to be 

expended on it? Or ſhall this mortal huſk engroſs it all? Muſt eternity, which 
comprehendeth all time, have no time belonging to it, or alloted for its concern- 

mente s:: nb d be , etc VI | ; 

Again, is it not great imprudence ſo to lay our bufineſs, that any other mat- 

40 m2 ter ſhall thwart or thruſt out devotion ?- Eafily with a little 

© Dyare wir, wird rr · chung hu, Providence may things be ſo ordered, that it, without inter- 
* Tor gre» W NN fering or juſtling, may well conſiſt with all other, both need- 
LESS Tea beſrerirys ful buſineſs, and convenient divertiſements; ſo that it ſhall 

Zur xe. Chryk in Joh. i. 14, (Or. neither obſtruct them, nor they extrude it: and are we not 
W = very culpable, if we do not uſe fo much providence ? : 

: 10. In truth, attending upon devotion can be no obſtacle, but will be great fur- 
therance to all other good buſineſs. It is the moſt ſure, moſt pleaſant, moſt ad- 
vantageous and compendious way of tranſacting affairs, to mix prayers and praiſes: 

with them, it is the beſt oil that can be, to make the wheels of actions go on 
{moothly and ſpeedily: it not only ſanctifieth our undertakings, but much pro- 
moteth and exceedingly ſweetneth the management of them. For the conſcience 
of having rendred unto God his due reſpect and ſervice, of having intruſted our 

affairs to his care, of having conſequently engaged his protection and aſſiſtance 

for us, will diſpoſe us to do things with a couragious alacrity and comfortable ſa- 

tisfaction; will fill us with a good hope of proſpering ; will prepare us however 
to be ſatisfied with the event, whatever it ſhall be; will in effect procure a bleſ- 

ſing and happy ſucceſs, ſuch as we may truly rejoyce and triumph in, as conferred 

by God in favour to us. Whereas neglecting theſe duties, we can have no ſolid 

content or ſavoury .complacence in any thing we undertake : reflecting on ſuch 

miſbehaviour (if we be not downright infidels, or obdurate reprobates in impiety) 
will quaſh or damp our courage: having thence forfeited all pretence to God's ſuc- 
cour, and provoked him to croſs us, we muſt needs ſuſpect diſappointment: as we 
have no reaſonable ground to hope for ſucceſs; ſo we cannot, if ſucceſs arriveth, 
be heartily ſatisfied therein, or take it for a bleſſing. „ | 
He therefore that is ſuch a niggard of his time, that he grudgeth to withhold 
any part thereof from his worldly occaſions, deeming all time caſt away, that is 
laid out in waiting upon God, 1s really moſt unthrifty and prodigal thereof : by not 
ſparing a little, he waſteth all his time to no purpoſe; by fo eagerly purſuing, he 
effectually ſetteth back his deſigns ; by prepoſterouſly affecting to diſpatch his af- 

fairs, he rendreth them endleſs, or, which is the fame, altogether unprofitable. 

In fine, we may be ſure that no time is ſpent even ſo prudently and politickly, 
with ſo great advantage, and ſo real fruit to our ſelves, as that which is employed 
upon devotion. In ſacrificing his time, his pains, his ſubſtance, any thing he hath 
or can do, to God's ſervice, no man can be a loſer. | 


— 


WMWe have alſo many examples plainly demonſtrating the conſiſtency of this pra- 
ctice with all other buſineſs. Who ever had more or greater affairs to manage, 


and who ever managed them with greater ſucceſs, than David; upon whom did lie 

the burthen of royal eſtate, and the care over a moſt populous nation; the which 
PClexviii.73. He fed with a faithful and true heart, and ruled prudently with all his er; 
73 | | | "9 8 
who waged great wars, vanquiſhed mighty enemies, atchieved many glorious ex- 
Ploits, underwent many grievous troubles ? Yet could not ſuch engagements diſ- 
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ö forth thy ri ghteouſneſs, and thy ſalvation all the day. I will abide in thy tabernacle for pau Py 


ber. So he declareth his reſolution and his practice. Who is more 5 Ixi. 4. 
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ways moſt buſy and active, moſt induſtrious in their callings, moſt provident for 475 2225s 
their families, moſt officious towards their friends, moſt ready to ſerve their coun- Fuse wr 
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EP HES. V. 20. 
Giving thanks always for all things unto God. 
3x H ESE words, although (as the very ſyntax doth immediately diſ- 


1 * J 


cover) they bear a relation to, and have a fit coherence with thoſe 
F that precede, may yet (eſpecially conſidering St. Paul's ſtyle, and 
Solo fp Penner of expreſſion in the preceptive and exhortative part of his 
DF AER Epiſtles) without any violence, or r on either hand, be ſe- 
Vit Rom i.. vered from the context, and conſidered diſtinctly by themſelves. 
Epheſ. vi. c. And (to avoid encumbrance by farther compariſon) ſo taking them, we may ob- 
ſerve, that every ſingle word among them carries with it ſomething of notable em- 
phaſis, and eſpecial ſigniſicancy. The firſt ¶ Giving thanks] expreſſes the ſubſtance 
of a duty, to which we are exhorted. The next (I mean, in order of conſtruc- 
tion [to God] denotes the object, or term to which it is directed. The follow- 
ing [always] determines the main circumſtance of this and all other duties, the 
time of performance. The laſt [ for all things] declares the adequate matter of 
the duty, and how far it ſhould extend. Theſe particulars I ſhall conſider ſeve- 
rally, and in order. | | 
Rp I. Firſt then, concerning the duty it ſelf, 70 give thanks, or rather, 70 be thank- 
Jul; (or evyapieew, doth not only ſignify gratias agere, reddere, dicere, to give, 
render, or declare thanks, but alſo gratias habere, grate affeftum eſſe, to be thank- 
fully diſpoſed, to entertain a grateful affection, ſenſe, or memory: in which more 
comprehenſive notion I mean, to conſider it, as including. the whole duty or virtue 
of gratitude due to Almighty) God for all his benefits, favours and mercies) : I ſay, 
concerning this duty it ſelf dly conſidered) as it involves a reſpect to bene- 
fits or good things received; ſo in its employment about them it imports, requires, 
or ſuppoſes theſe following particulars, | | 
1. It implies a right apprehenſion of, and conſequently a conſiderate attention 
unto benefits conferred. For he that is either wholly ignorant of his obligations, 
or miſtakes them, or paſſes them over with a flight and ſuperficial view, tun no- 
Plal. cvii. 43. wiſe be grateful. Whoſo is wiſe, and will obſerve theſe things, even they ſhall under- 
—lxiv. 9. fland the loving-kindneſs of the Lord. Men ſhall fear, and ſhall declare the work of 
—cxi. 22 God; for they ſhall wiſely conſider of his doings. The works of the Lord are great, 
—xxxlv. 8. JR out of all that have pleaſure therein, O taſte (firſt, and then) ſee that the Lord 
is good. | 
This is the method that great maſter of thankſgiving preſcribes ; firſt experimen- 
tal notice, then wiſe conſideration, then grateful ſeriſe, then publick acknowledg- 
ment. And thoſe we find both by him, and by the (prophet JT/azes (in the very 
Pal. xxviii.g. fame words) reprehended, as wickedly ingrateful perſons, who regarded not the 
Ia. v. 12. work of the Lord, nor confidered the operation of his hands. Tis part therefore of 
this duty incumbent on us, to take notice of diligently, and carefully to confider 
the divine benefits; not to let them paſs undiſcerned, and unregarded by us, as per- 
ſons either wofully blind, or ſtupidly drowzy, or totally unconcerned. 


* 


Tis a general fault, that the moſt common and frequent, the moſt obvious and 


conſpicuous favours of God (like the ordinary Phenomena of nature, which, as 
Ariſtotle obſerves, though in themſelves moſt admirable, yet are leaſt admired) the 
conſtant riſing of the ſun upon us, and the deſcent of fruitful ſhowers, the recourſe 
of temperate ſeaſons, the continuance of our life, the enjoyment of health, the 
providential diſpenſation of wealth, and competent means of livelihood, the daily 
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protect n from incident dangers, the helps of improving knowledge, obtaining 
virtue, \ becoming happy, and ſuch like moſt excellent benefits, we commonly lit- 
tle mind or regard; and conſequently ſeldom return the thanks due for them. Poſ- 
fbly ſome rare, accidents of providence, ſome extraordinary judgment, ſome mira- 
culous deliverance may rouze and awaken our attention (as it is ſaid of the Vae- 
lies C When he flv them, then they fought him, and remembred that God vas their pay. texviii, 
gh God their redeemer) : But ſuch advertency is not the effect ſo-34- 35. 
much © titude,) as of curioſity, or of neceſſity : the notable rarity invites, or 
ſome powerful impulſe commands our notice. But the truly grateful, induſtriouſly 
deſign, and are ſtudious to know thoroughly their obligations, that they may be 
able to render anſwerable returns for them. | | 
2. This duty requires a faithful retention of benefits in memory, and conſe-'az/-& 
quently frequent reflections upon them. For, he that is no longer affected with 1 
benefit than it incurs the ſenſe, and ſuffers not it ſelf to be diſregarded, is far from 
| being grateful; nay, if we believe the Philoſopher, is ingrateful in the worſt kind, sen. 3 de Fe. 
| and higheſt degree. For, Ingratus eft (faith he) gui bengficium accepiſſe ſe negat, A ce. 
quod accepit ; ingratus eft, qui diſimulat; ingratus, qui non reddit : ingratiſſimus om- 
num, qui oblitus eft. He that falſly denies the reception of a benefit, and he that diſ- 
ſembles it, and he that doth not repay it, is ingrateful ; but moſt ingrateful of all is he 
that forgets it, It is a ſign the benefit made no deep impreſſion on his mind, ſince 
it left no diſcernible footſtep there; that he hardly ever thought of making recom- 
pence, ſince he hath ſuffered himſelf to become altogether uncapable of doing 
it: neither is there any hope of his amending the paſt neglect; no ſhame, no re- 
pentance, no fair occaſion can redeem him from ingratitude, in whom the very re- 
membrance of his obligation is extinguiſhed. 
If to be ſenſible of a preſent good turn, deſerved the title of gratitude, all men 
certainly would be grateful : the Fews queſtionleſs were ſo. When Almighty God, 
by his wonderful power, in extraordinary ways, delivered them from the tyranny 
and oppreſſion of their prevalent enemies; when he cauſed ſtreams to guſh forth 
from — — of a hard rock, to refreſh their thirſt; when bread deſcended 
from heaven in ſhowers, and the winds were winged with fleſh, to ſatisfy their 
greedy defires ; then ſurely they were not altogether unſenſible of the divine good- 
neſs; then could they acknowledge his power, and be forward enough to engage 
themſelves in promiſes of correſpondent obſervance toward him for the future. 
But the miſchief was, immediately after, as the Pſalmiſt complains, They forgat pt. texviii 
bis works, and the wonders. he had ſhewed them: They remembred not his hand, 11, 42. 
nor the day when he delivered them from -the enemy. They refuſed to obey; nei- Neb. ix. 17. 
ther were mindful of the wonders that God did among them; as Nehemiah con- | 
feſſes in their behalf. Of the rock that” begat them they were unmindful, and for- Deut xxxii, 
got the God that formed them; as it is in Deuteronomy. They diſtruſted his pro- 18. 
miſes, repined at his dealings, diſobeyed his laws, and treacherouſly apoſtatized 
from his'covenant. Such were the fruits of their ingrateful forgetfulneſs; which 
therefore that people is ſo often charged with, and fo ſharply reproved for by the 
On the contrary, we find that great pittern of gratitude, the royal prophet Da- 7% in 
uud, continually - revolving in his thoughts, imprinting upon his fancy, ſtudying 2 
and meditating upon, recollecting and renewing in his memory the reſults of divine mire eyes. 
favour, . I vill remember, ſaith he, thy 5 of old; J will meditate of all thy Pi. xxvi. 5. & 
works, and talk of thy doings : and, I remember the days of old; I will meditate on bi-. 


v 
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all thy aoorks; I muſe on the works of thy hands : and, Bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul, mg ek 
and forget not all his benefits : and ny mouth ſhall praiſe thee with joyful lips, when I—\xii.5,6,7. 
remember thee-upon my bed, and meditate on thee in the night watches, becauſe thu” © 
haſt been my 'heſp. No place unfit, it ſeems, no time unſeaſonable, for the practice 
of this duty; not the place. deſigned for reſt, not the time due to fleep, but, as 
David thought, more due to a wakeful contemplation of the divine: goodneſs, | 
Whoſe vigilant: gratitude we, ſhould ſtrive to imitate, devoting our molt ſolitary ' 
nd retired, our moſt ſad and ſerious thoughts (not the Rudies only of our lo- 
et, but the conſultations alſo of our pillow) to the preſervation of thoſe bleſſe d 
deas ; that. neither length of time may deface them in our fancy, nor other carè 
iruſt them out thent e. 4 , . „„ e een e Feen 
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2 It was a ſatyrical anſwer (that of Ariſtotle) and highly opprobrious to man- — 
kind 3 who being aſked, Tt T&YIT Ov Yung; What doth the : ſooneſt Frow old ? Re- te 
plied, Xa, Thanks ; and ſo was that adagial verſe, "Aw nn ai, 4 Timer n gaps 1 

No ſooner the courteſy born, than the reſentment. thereof dead. Such reproachtul a- 
phoriſms we ſhould labour to confute, . as they are applicable to the fe 
divine favours, by ſo maintaining and cheriſhing our thanks for them, that they cl 
neither decay with age, nor prematurely die, nor be buried in oblivion ; but may pi 
reſemble the pictures and poetical deſcriptions of the graces, thoſe goodly daugh- tl 
ters of heaven, ſmiling always with a never- fading ſerenity of countenance, and v 
flouriſhing in an immortal youth. 3 ſe 
The middle, we may obſerve, and the ſafeſt, and the faireſt, and the moſt con- la 
ſpicuous places in cities are uſually deputed for the erections of ſtatues and monu- 01 
ments dedicated to the memory of worthy men, who have nobly deſerved of their ol 


countries. In like manner ſhould we in the heart and centre of our ſoul, in the beſt 
and higheſt apartments thereof, in the places moſt expoſed to ordinary obſervation, WW be 
and moſt ſecure from the invaſions of worldly care, erect lively repreſentations of, m 
and laſting memorials unto the divine bounty : conſtantly attending to which, we ef 
may be diſpoſed to gratitude. Not one bleſſing, not the leaſt favourable paſlage of WW u 
providence ought to periſh with us, though long fince paſt, and removed out of the P* 
ſphere of ns, 59 ſenſe. | | 2 
pf. lxxi. 6. We muſt not in our old age forget who formed us in the womb, who brought ra 
- us into the light, who ſuckled our infancy, who educated our childhood, who go- 
verned our youth, who conducted our manhood through the manifold hazards, MW 
troubles and diſaſters of life. Nor in our proſperity, our affluence of good things, P! 
Deus. vi. 12. Our poſſeſſion of Canaan, ſhould we be unmindful of him who relieved us in our ar 
vin. 11. ſtraits, who ſupplied our wants, ſuſtained our adverſity, who redeemed us from ip 
Egypt, and led us through the wilderneſs, A ſucceſſion of new and freſh benefits 
ſhould not (as among ſome ſavages the manner is for the young to make away the MW © 
old) ſupplant and expunge ancient ones, but make them rather more dear and ye- WW © 
nerable to us. Time ſhould not weaken or diminiſh, but rather confirm and radi- iy 
cate in us the remembrance of God's goodneſs ; to render it, as it doth gold and C0 
wine, more precious, and more ſtrong, We have uſually a memory more than WW © 
enough tenacious of injuries and ill turns done us: let it never be ſaid, to the © 
diſgrace of that noble faculty, that we can hardly forget the diſcourteſies of man, tic 
but not eaſily remember the favours of God. But farther, 7 
3. This duty implies a due eſteem and valuation of benefits; that the nature and gr 
quality, the meaſure and quantity, the circumſtances and conſequences of them be fac 
well expended; elſe the gratitude is like to be none, or very defective, For we ge 
commenſurate our thankfulneſs, not ſo much to the intrinfick excellency of things, Ce 
as to our peculiar eſtimations of them. A nich, perhaps, would not return ad 
more thanks for a diamond, than for a pebble ; nor more gratefully receive a ta- 
lent of gold, than an ounce of copper ; becauſe he equally values, or rather alike 
contemns both, ; | 8 | | 
| Werefore we find our (never to be forgotten) example, the devout thankſgiver 
David, continually declaring the great price he fet upon the divine favours; ad- 
. miring and diſplaying their tranſcendent perfections, their wonderful greatneſs, 
their boundleſs extenſion, their exceſſive multitude, their endleſs duration, their 
advantageous circumitances (the excellent needfulneſs, convenience and ſeaſona- 
._._ bleneſsof them; together with the admirable freeneſs, wiſdom and power. of the dy 
pf. eviii. 3, . benefaQtor ſhinihg forth in and by them.) I vill praiſe thee, O Lord (ſaith he) Pr. 


among the people, I will unto thee amang the nations: For thy mercy its * 
Pf. ev. 5,7. great unto a 2 faithfulneſs aber unto. the 2 — pr. 
member the marvellous works that he hath done, his wonders, and "the judg- 
ments of his mouth. He is the Lord our God, his judgments are in all te | *" 
Pf. xvi. 5, earth :. and again, Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens, thy faithfulneſs reach- il 
6, 7. eth unto the clouds, Thy righteouſneſs is like the great mountains; thy judg- 
ments are à great deep: O Lord, thou preſerveſ man and beaſt, How excel- Jul 
Pl. cxxxix. lent is thy loving , kinaneſs, O God ! and, How precious are thy thoughts unte m, f 
7 18. 0 Lord! O how great is "the ſum of them | If I fpould- count them, abey art I W. 
pt. cxi.3. more in number than the ſand and again, His work is honourable and glori- 
—cxlv.g. ous, his righteouſneſs endureth for ever : and, The Lord is good to all, and - 2 
| N | TY” 3 "x 
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tender mercies are over all his works : and, Bleſſed be the Lord, who daily lnadeth us Pl. hviui. 19. 
with his benefits. | | 5 

In ſuch manner ought we diligently to ſurvey and judiciouſly to eſtimate the ef- 
fects of divine beneficence, examining every part, and deſcanting upon every cir- 
cumſtance thereof: like thoſe that contemplate ſome rare beauty, or ſome excellent 
picture; ſome commending the exact proportions, ſome the graceful features, ſome 
the lively colours diſcernible therein. There is not the leaſt of divine favours, 
which, if we conſider the condeſcenſive tenderneſs, the clear intention, the unde- 
ſerved frankneſs, the chearful debonairity expreſſed therein, hath not dimenſions 
larger than our comprehenſion, colours too fair, and lineaments too comely for 
our weak ſight thoroughly to diſcern; requiring therefore our higheſt eſteem, and 
our utmoſt thanks. | RR * . 

"Tis perhaps, ſomewhat dangerous to affix a determinate value upon any bf God's 


| benefits (for to value them ſeems to undervalue them, they being really ineſti- 
| mable): What then is it to extenuate, to vilify, to deſpiſe the greateſt? We ſhould - 


eſteem them, as we meaſure the heavens with our eye, as we compute the ſands 
upon the ſhore, as we would prize inexhauſtible mines of gold, and treaſures of 


pearl; that is, by confeſſing heartily their worth ſurpaſſes the ſtrength of our ima- 


gination to conceive, and of our ſpeech to utter; that they are immenſe, innume- 
rable, , unconceivable and unexpreſſible. But till, | 
- 4. Giving thanks imports, that benefits be received with a willing mind, a hearty 
ſenſe, a vehement affection. The forementioned particulars are indeed neceſſa 
properties, inſeparable concomitants, or prerequiſite conditions to; but a chearful 
and cordial acceptance of benefits is the form (as it were) and ſoul, the life and 
ſpirit, the principal and moſt effential ingredient of this duty. 
It was not altogether unreaſonable, though it went for a paradox; that dictate 
of the Stozcks, that animus ſuffieit. animo, and, that gui libenter accepit, benefi- 
cium reddidit : that he, who with a willing and well- affected mind receives a courte- 
ſy, hath fully diſcharged the duty of gratitude ; that other endeavours of return and 
compenſation are rather handſom acceſſions to it, than indiſpenſably requiſite to the 
completion thereof. For as in the collation, tis not the gold or the filver, the food 
or the apparel,” in which the benefit conſiſts, but the will and benevolent inten- 
tion of him that beſtows them ; ſo reciprocally 'tis the good acceptance, the ſen- 
fibleneſs of, and acquieſcence in the benefactor's goodneſs, that conſtitutes the 
gratitude ; which who affords, though he be never capable of yielding other fatiſ> 
faction, voluntate voluntati ſatisfecit ; and Regum æguavit opes animo—— "Tis in- 
genuity that conſtitutes (reſpectively) both a bountiful giver, and a thankful re- Ne, gut 
ceiver. A truly noble benefactor purely aimeth at not any material reward, or Pri, guis 
advantage to himſelf ; (it were trading this, not beneficence) but the good, profit, —— ws 
and content of him to whom he diſpenſeth his favour : of which being aſſured, he futum. 2ui 


- : X beneficiam 
reſts ſatisfied, and accounts himſelf royally recompenſed. 2 4 7 aro. 
| | A ponit fibi ? 
prodefſe ei cui dat, & fibi voluptati eſe: Non fibi invicem reddi voluit ; aut non fuit beneficium, ſed negotiatio. Beneficii pro- 
prium eft, nihil de reditu cagitare. Senec. | | : 

Nec eft dubium guin is qui liberalis benignuſque dicitur, officium, non frutum, ſequatur, Cic. de Leg. J. 


Such a benefactor is Almighty God, and ſuch a tribute he requires of us; a rea- 
dy embracement of, and a joyful complacency in his kindneſs; even ſuch as he ex- 
preſſed, who ſaid, ' Becauſe thy loving-kindneſs is better than life, my lips ſhall praiſe Pf. 1xiii. 3. & 
thee : and, my ſoul ſhall be filled as with marrow and fatneſs, and my mouth ſhall ni . & 
praiſe thee with joyful lips: and, I 1 thee with my whole heart ; I will be glad li. 5. & ix. 
yr To in thee: and, Bleſs the Lord, O my foul; and all that is within me, praiſe fo & cüi. 

s Holy name. 1 | | | 

No holocauſt is ſo acceptable to God, as a heart enflamed with the ſenſe of his 
goodneſs. He loves not only iAap Sorlw (a merry giver) but i\aper Jexilw.(a chears 2 Cor. ix. 7. 
ful receiver) alſo. He would have us, as to deſire his favour with a greedy appe- 
ute, ſo to taſte it with a ſavoury reliſh. He deſigns not only to fl our mouths 


with food, but our hearts alſo with gladneſs. | 

We muſt not ſeem to grudge or repine, to murmur or diſdain, that we are ne- 
ceſſitated to be beholden to him; leſt it happen to us as it did to them of whom 
tis ſaid, Mbile the meat vas yet in their mouths, the "wrath. of God came upon Pl. lxxvüi. 
For. 1. = ; | w_ 


Acts xiv, 17. 
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them, and flew the fatteſt of them. Yea, tis our duty not to be contented only, 
but to be delighted, to be tranſported, to be raviſhed with the emanations of his 
love : to entertain them with ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as the dry and parched 
ground imbibes the ſoft dew and gentle ſhowers: as the chill and darkſome air ad. 
mits the benign influences of heavenly light ; as the thirſty ſoul takes in the ſweet 
and cooling ſtream. He that with a ſullen look, a dead heart, a faint ſenſe, a cold 
hand, embraces the gifts of heaven, is really unthankful, though with deluges of 
wine and oil he makes the altars to o'erflow, and clouds the ſky. with the ſteam of 
his ſacrifices, But yet farther, a 
5. This duty requires due acknowledgment of our obligation, ſignifications of our 
notice, declarations of our eſteem and good acceptance of favours conferred. Tis 
the worſt and moſt deteſtable of ingratitudes, that which proceeds from pride and 
ſcorn : and ſuch is he guilty of, who purpoſely diflembles a benefit, or diſavows 
the benefactor ; who refuſes to render thoſe moſt manifeſtly 
+ % & Bape 4+ * * 2 due, and moſt + eaſily diſcharged, thoſe neither toilſome, 
Cas afar, erbt wi 75599 nor expenſive oblations of praiſe and acknowledgment. This 
ars let de. Chryſ. Ton. I. part of our duty requires, that we offer to God, not coſtly 
— Cambs, but the calves only of our lips (as the Prophet 
Hoſ. xiv. 2. Hoſea ſpeaks) z not the fruit of our lands, but xapro y«Atw only, (as the Apoſtle to 
Heb, xiii. 15. the Hebrews tiles it) the fruit of our lips, * confeſſing to his name: that we em- 
* 3e>e[x4%. ploy ſome few blaſts of the breath he gave us, on the celebration of his. good- 
Pſ.Ixix. zo, neſs, and advancement of his repute. I will praiſe the name of God with a ſong, 
i and will magnify him with thankſgiving. This ſhall pleaſe the Lord better than an ox ar 
bulleck that hath horns and hoofs, ſaith David. 3 
And ſurely tis the leaſt homage we in gratitude owe, and can pay to Almighty 
God, to avow our dependance 9 and obligation to him for the good things 
we enjoy, to acknow edge that his favours do deſerve thanks, to publiſh to the 
world our experience of his goodneſs, to proclaim ſolemnly with the voice of 
thankſgiving his moſt deſerved praiſe; reſembling him who abounds in ſuch ex- 
PL. Ixxxix. 1. preſſions as theſe : I will fing of the mercies of the Lord for ever, with my mouth 
—xxvi.79. will I make known his faithfulneſs to all generations. I will publiſh with the 
—cxlv.5. voice of thankſgiving, and tell of all his wondrous uur: I will fpeak of the 
—xl. 10. glorious honour of thy majeſty, and of thy wondrous works. \.'F, have not hid thy 
righteouſneſs in my heart, I have declared thy faithfulneſs, and thy ſalvation: 
Vi. pf. lui. I have not concealed thy loving-kindneſs and thy truth from the great congre- 


* * 


5 2 Jamon. 4 e e ET . 5 5 
held the works Thus, if a grateful affection live in our hearts, it will reſpire through our mouths, 
J God, xc. and diſcover it ſelf in the motion of our lips. There will be a conſpiracy and faith- 
Rf ful r. between our mind * our tongue: if the one be ſenſible, the 
other will not be ſilent; as if the ſpring works, the wheels will turn about, and 
the bell not fail to ſpeak. Neither ſhall we content our ſelves in loneſome tunes, 
and private ſoliloquies, to whiſper out the divine praiſes ; but ſhall loudly excite 
and provoke others to a melodious conſonance with us. We ſhall, with the ſweet 
ſinger of rael, cite and invoke heaven and earth; the celeſtial quire of angels; 
the ſeveral eſtates and generations of men, the numberleſs company of all the crea- 
tures, to aſſiſt and join in conſort with us, in celebrating the worthy deeds, and 
magnifying the glorious name of our moſt mighty Creator, of our moſt bountiful 
Benefactor. 3 | ya 
Gratitude is of a fruitful and diffuſive nature, of a free and communicative diſ- 
poſition, of an open and ſociable temper : it will be -imparting, diſcovering and 
propagating it ſelf ; it affects light, company and liberty; it cannot endure to be 
ſmothered in privacy and obſcurity, Its beſt inſtrument therefore js ſpeech, that 
moſt natural, proper and eaſy mean of converſation, of ſig- 
Foxi e Ne » nia wwhss nifying our conceptions, of conveying, and, as it were, tranſ- 
£4. Clone: Alon, Suns, 2 3 funding our thoughts and our paſſions into each other. This 
5 | therefore glory of ours, and beſt organ that we have (as the 
Fi. lvii. 8. Pſalmiſt ſeems to call it) our tongue, we ſhould in all reaſon devote to the ho- 
nour, and conſecrate to the praiſe of him who made it, and who conſerves it Ri 

in tune. 5 tl | | 2 

And the farther to provoke us, we may conſider, that it hath been the manner, 
| prompted by nature, and authorized by general practice, for men of all ations 
4” | | an 
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our fealty, 


eth of us ſuch demonſtrations of them, as we conveniently 


| 


now imagine) was always, is now, and ever will be the principal and moſt noble 
t of all religion immediately addreſſed to God. But, moreover, 
6. This By requires 3 of real compenſation, and a ſatisfactory requi- 
tal of benefits, according to the ability and rtunity of 6 
the receiver: that we do not only * = 1 ag- Ae 27 r e 
mſcere; but really agere, and referre gratias : that to him who r wider how great things he hut) de, 
bath by his beneficence obliged us, we miniſter reciprocal and 
aſſiſtance, comfort and relief, if he need them, and be capable to receive them; 
however, by evident teſtimonies to diſcover our ready diſpoſition to make ſuch real 
returns; and withal, to ſuit our actions to his liking, and in our carriage to 
comply with his reaſonable deſires. For, as the earth which drinketh the rain of- Heb. vi. 7, 8. 
ten coming upon it, and having been by great labour tilled, and manured with ex- 
pence, yreldeth yet no._* meet herbage, or fruit agreeable to the expectation of him vide, Bord. 
that dreſſetb it, but is either wholly barren, or produceth only thorns and briars, 
is (as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us) to be reprobated, and nigh unto Curing ; 
that is, deſerves no farther care or culture to be employed on it, and is to be reput- 
ed deſperately worthleſs : ſo is he (that we may apply an Apoarfis to the Apoltle's 
compariſon) who, daily partaking the influences of divine providence and bounty, 
affords no anſwerable return, to be accounted execrably unthankful, and unwor- 
thy of any farther favour to be ſhewed toward him. peg | 7 
Tis true, our righteouſneſs (or beneficence, ſo the word there ſignifies) doth not Pil. xvi. 2, 
extend unto God : His benefits exceed all poſſibility of any proportionable requi- 
tal: He doth not need, nor can ever immediately receive any advantage from us: 
we cannot enrich him with our gifts, who by unqueſtionable right, and in unalter- 
able poſſeſſion, is Lord and Maſter of all things that do actually, or can potlibly 
exiſt ; nor advance him by our weak commendations, who already enjoyeth the ſu- 
preme pitch of glory; nor any way contribute to his in it ſelf compleat and inde- 
fectible beatitude. Yet we may by appoſite fignifications declare our willingneſs 
to ſerve and exalt him : we may by our obſequious demeanor highly pleaſe and con- 
tent him : we may, by our charity and benignity to thoſe whoſe good he tenders, 
yield (though not an adequate, yet) an acceptable return to his benefits. What Pl. exvi. 12. 


all T render unto the Lord for all his benefits ? faith David, in way of counlel and 


deliberation ; and thereupon reſolves, I will take the cup of ſaluation, and call upon Ver. 13, 14. 
the name of the Lord: I will pay my vows unto the Lord. Seaſonable benedictions, 
officious addreſſes, and faithful performances of vows, he intimates to bear ſome 
ſhadow at leaſt, ſome reſemblance of compenſation. And ſo did his wiſe {on like- | 
wiſe, when he thus adviſed, Honour the Lord with thy ſubſtance, and with the firſt fruits Prov. iii. g. 
of thy increaſe. 3 5 | . 
| As God, though he really doth, and cannot otherwiſe do, yet will 
not ſeem to beſtow his favours altogether gratis, but to expect ſome. compe- 
tent return, ſome ſmall uſe and income from them: He will aſſert his right- 
ful title, and be acknowledged the chief proprietary, by ſignal expreſſions of 
and the payment of ſome, though inconſiderable quit-rent, for 
our PO derived jon __ He —— = himſelf be ſeemingly indi- 
gent, than permit us to be really ingrateful. For knowing . La as a be ew 
well that 4 performance of duty — reſpect toward bin a 1 — E- 
greatly conduceth to our comfort and happineſs, he requir- 2 e pov %. S. Chryſ. in Tal 
144. þ. 885. Savil. 
are able to exhibit; he appoints ſervices expreſſive of thankfulneſs, exacts tributes 
and cuſtoms, demands loans and benevolences, encourages and accepts free-will- 
a 8 offerings 
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70 De Duty of Thankſgroing. VOL. I. 
Exod. xxiii. offering from us. Thou ſhalt not appear empty before the Lord, Was a ſtatute to the 
yp Fews, qualified and moderated by certain meaſures : The firſt-fruits of their land, 
the firſt-born of their cattle and of themſelves, the tenth of their annual increaſe, 
and a certain allotment from the ſpoils acquired in wars, did God challenge to him- 
ſelf, as fitting recompences due for his bounty to, and care over them. 
Neither did the Gentiles conceive themſelves exempted from the like obligation. 
For the axpoblivia, the top or chief of the corn-heaps, they were wont to conſecrate 
unto him who had bleſſed their fields with increaſe, and the azgaaz, the firſt and 
beſt of the prey, they dedicated to the adornment of his temple by whoſe favourable 
jo gee they had obtained the victory. Neither would they ſooner begin their meal, 


and partake of their neceſſary refreſhment, than, by pouring forth their gratulatory 
libation, they had performed ſome homage to heaven for it. © 


Hom. It. 1 1 
W | IIe. 
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was the cuſtom, it ſeems, in Homer's time, I ſhall not inſiſt upon their H, 
their anniverſary or their caſual ſacrifices; but only obſerve (what, if ſeaſonable, 
might by many ſufficient teſtimonies be evinced) that thoſe men (at leaſt the moſt 
4 AN intelligent of them) were not ſo ſenſeleſs as to imagine, that the gods to whom they 
= 450. performed thoſe ſervices, and devoted thoſe oblations, did any wiſe need, or were 
0s Þ, 7 truly benefited by them; but that they eſteemed it a comely thing, by the moſt 


=o. 3% fignificant means they could invent, to declare their grateful ſenſe of the divine 
b 2599 goodneſs and indulgence toward them. les * 


* = And though we are, perhaps, diſobliged now from the circumſtantial manner, 
dc. yet are we no wiſe freed from (but rather more ſtrongly engaged to) the ſubſtantial 


rformance of this ſort of gratitude, We are to offer ſtill, not dead bulls and 
Rom. xii. 1. goats, but (as St. Paul ſaith) our own bodies, living ſacrifices, holy and acceptable to 
God. We are excuſed from material, but are bound to yield awrepalxas Svoins, 
x Pet. ii. 5. ſpiritual ſacrifices unto God, as St. Peter tells us. We muſt burn incenſe ſtill, that 
| of frequent devotion ; and ſend up continually to heaven S,, e, that 
Heb. xiii. 15. Zhank-offering of praiſe, which the apoſtle to the Hebrews mentions. We muſt 
; conſecrate the firſt-born of our ſouls (pure and holy thoughts) and the firſt-fruits 
of our ſtrength (our moſt active endeavours) to God's ſervice. We muſt ſlay our 
impure deſires, mortify our corrupt affections, and abandon our ſelfiſh reſpects for 
Mis ab, his fake, We muſt give him our hearts, and preſent our wills entirely to his diſpo- 
Lachens, ſal. We muſt vow to him, and pay the daily oblation of ſincere obedience. We 
reite $5 muſt officiouſly attend his pleaſure, and labour to content him by an innocent and 
ery Cen "7 unblemiſh'd converſation. With theſe things Almighty God is effectually gratified ; 
Alex. Sram. he approves of and accepts theſe, as real teſtimonies of our thankfulneſs, and com- 
7-P- 511. petent returns of his benefits. 1 5 157 
Eſpecially our charity and beneficence, our exhibiting love and reſpect to good 
men (his faithful ſervants and near relations) our affording help and. ſuccour to 
prongs in need and diſtreſs, he accounts a ſuitable retaliation of his kindneſs, ac- 
nowledges to be an obligation laid _ himſelf, and hath by ſettled rules and 

Prov. xix. 17. indiſpenſable promiſes obliged himſelf to requite them. For, He that hath pity. 
on the poor, lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he hath given, he will pay 
Heb. vi. 10. im again: and, God is not unrighteous, to forget your work, and labour of love, 
which ye have ſhewed toward his name, in that ye have miniſtred to the ſaints, and 
Heb. xiii. 16. 0 miniſter : and, To do good, and to communicate, forget not; for with ſuch ſa- 
Phil. iv. 17, criſces God is well pleaſed : and, I defire fruit (ſaith St. Paul to the Philipps- 
18. ans that may abound to your accourit. But I have all, and abound; I am full, ba- 
ving received of Epaphroditus the things which were ſent from you, an odour of y 
Mat. x xv. 40. ſweet ſmell, a ſacrifice acceptable, well-pleafing to God. And, Iaſmuch as ye have 
done it to (that is, fed, and cloathed, and comforted) the leaſt of theſe my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me, faith our Saviour ; manifeſtly declaring, that the good we 
do, and the reſpect we ſhew unto good and needy men, God reckons it done un- 
to himſelf, | 5 cok 3 
3 And this point I ſhall conclude with the ſayings of the wiſe Hebrew philoſo- 
Eccluf. rv. Pher Ben-Sirach ; He that keepeth the law, bringeth offerings enough : He that 
1,23 Faketh heed to the commandment, offereth a peace=offering. He that reguitetb a 
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good turn, fe reth fine flower : and be that giveth alis, ſacrificeth 2 To depart 
from wickeaneſs is a thing pleafing to the Lord: and to forjake unrighteouſneſs, is a pro- 
fitiation, To theſe I thall only add this one particular, f 

7. That true gratitude for benefits is always attended with the eſteem, venera- 
tion and love of the benefactor, Beneficence is a royal and god-like thing, an ar- 
gument of eminent goodneſs and power conſpiring; and neceſſarily therefore, as 
in them that perceive, and duly conſider it, it begets reſpect and reverence, ſo pe- 
culiarly in thoſe that feel its benign influence, it produces love and affection: like 
the heavenly light, which to all that behold it appears glorious ; but more power- 
fully warms thoſe that are directly ſubject to its rays, and is by them, more vigo- 
rouſly reflected. 1 | ; ST 

And as to thoſe that are immediately concerned therein, it imports more parti- 
cular regard and good-will ; ſo, if they be duly ſenſible thereof, it engages them in 
mutual correſpondence, to an extraordinary eſteem and benevolence: ſuch as Da- 
did upon this account profeſſes to have been in himſelf toward God, and fre- 


quently excites others to. I will love thee, O Lord my ftrength. I will call upon the Pl. xvii. t, 


Lord, wha is worthy to be praiſed. The Lord hiveth, and 77 be my rock ; and let 
the God of my ſalvation be exalted. I love the Lord, becauſe | 


productive of love. | FF.... nr 
Thus have I plainly and fimply preſented you with what my meditations ſug- 
geſted concerning the nature and ſubſtance of this duty, with the ſeveral branches 
ſprouting from the main ſtock thereof: I proceed now to that which will exceed- 
ingly enlarge the worth, and engage to the performance thereof, 

II. The object and term to which it is to be directed; we are to give thanks #0 
God. To Gad, I ſay; that is, 70 bim unto whom we are obliged, not for ſome 
ſmall and inconſiderable trifles; but for the moſt weighty and valuable benefits: 
from whom we receive, not few or ſome, but all good things ; whatever is neceſ- 
fary for our ſuſtenance, convenient for our uſe; pleaſant/for our enjoyment ; not 
only thoſe that come immediately from his hand, but what we obtain from others, 
who from him receive both the will and the power, the means and the opportuni- 
ties of doing us good : to whom we owe, not only what we ever did, or do at pre- 
ſent poſſeſs, or can hereafter hope for of good ; but that we were, are, or ſhall 
ever be in capacity to receive any; to the author; upholder and preſerver of our 
being; without whoſe goodneſs we had never been; and without whoſe care we 
cannot ſubſiſt one moment. NENT - | | 
Jo him who is the Lord and true owner of all things we partake of; whoſe air we 
breathe, whoſe ground we tread on, whoſe food ſuſtains us; whoſe wholly we are 
our ſelves, both the body we carry about us (which is the uur of his hands) and 
the ſoul we think with, which was breathed from his mouth. | 
Jo him who hath created a whole world to ſerve us, a ſpacious, a beautiful, a 
ſtately world for us to inhabit, and to diſport in: who hath ſubjected ſo fair a ter- 
ritory to our dominion, and conſigned to our uſe ſo numerous a progeny of goodly 
creatures, to be managed, to be governed, to be enjoyed by us. | 

So that where-ever we direct our eyes, whether we reflect them inward upon 
our ſelves, we behold his goodneſs to occapy and penetrate the very root and cen- 
tre of our beings; or extend them abroad toward the things about us, we ma 
perceive our ſelves encloſed wholly, and ſurrounded with his benefits. At home 
we find a comely body framed by his eurious artifice, various organs fitly propor- 
_ tioned, fituated and tempered for ſtrength, ornament and motion, actuated by a 
gentle heat, and invigorated with lively ſpirits, diſpoſed to health, and qualified for 
a long endurance ; ſubſervient to a ſoul endued with divers ſenſes, faculties and 
powers, apt to enquire after, purſue and perceive various delights and contents. 
To the ſatisfaction of which all extrinſical things do miniſter matter and help; by 
his kind diſpoſal, who furniſhes our palates with variety of delicious fare, enter- 
tains our eyes with pleaſant ſpectacles, raviſhes our ears with harmonions ſounds, 


perfumes our noſtrils with fragrant odours, chears our ſpirits with comfortable gales, 


fills our hearts with food and gladneſs, ſupplies our manifald needs, and protects us 


from innumerable dangers. 


2 | _ | e 


ver. 3. 


e bath beard my voice, Pl. cxvi. 1. 
and my ſupplications. And (in the goſpel) Becauſe ker fins, being many, were forgiven, Luke vii. 47. 


therefore ſhe loved much. So true it is, that ſenſe of fayour indulged is naturally "Exp 22 4 
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Jo him who hath inſpired us with immortal minds, and impreſſed upon them 
perſpicuous characters of his own divine eſſence; hath made us, not in ſome ſuper- 
ficial lineaments, but in our molt intimate conſtitution, to reſemble himſelf, and to 1 

artake of his moſt excellent perfections; an extenſive knowledge of truth, a ve- f 
aten, complacency in good, a forward capacity of being compleatly happy (ac- f 
cording to our degree, and within our ſphere). To which blefled end by all ſuitable 

means (of external miniſtry and interior aſſiſtance) he faithfully conducts us; re- * 
vealing to us the way, urging us in our proceſs, reclaiming us when we deviate ; + 
engaging us by his commands, ſoliciting us by gentle advices, encouraging us by , 
gracious promiſes ; inſtructing us by his holy word, and admoniſhing us by his lo- 
ving ſpirit, 8 | 

7, — who vouchſafes to grant us a free acceſs unto, a conſtant intercourſe and 3 
a familiar acquaintance with himſelf; to eſteem and ſtyle us his friends and chil- 
dren ; to invite us frequently, and entertain us kindly with thoſe moſt pleaſant 
delicacies of ſpiritual repaſt ; yea, to viſit us often at our home, and (if we ad- 
mit) to abide and dwell with us; indulging us the enjoyment of that preſence, 

wherein the life of all joy and comfort conſiſts, and to behold the light of his all- 
chearing countenance. : 8 . | 

Is there any thing more? Yes, To him who, to redeem us from miſery, and to 
advance our eſtate, hath infinitely debaſed himſelf, and eclipſed the brightneſs of 
his glorious Majeſty ; not diſdaining to aſſume us into a near affinity, yea, into a 
perfect union with himſelf; to inhabit our frail and mortal nature, to undergo the 
laws and conditions of humanity, to appear in our ſhape, and converſe, as it were, 
upon equal terms with us, and at laſt to taſte the bitter cup of a moſt painful and 
diſgraceful death for us. | 5 
- Yea, ' To him who not only deſcended from his imperial throne, became a ſub- 
ject, and (which is more) a ſervant for our fake ; but deſigned thereby to exalt us 
to a participation of his royal dignity, his divine nature, his eternal glory and 
bliſs ; ſubmitting crowns and ſceptres to our choice; crowns that cannot fade, and 
ſceptres that can never be extorted from us. 8 | N 

Farther yet, To him, the excellent quality, the noble end, the moſt obliging 
manner of whoſe beneficence doth ſurpaſs the matter thereof, and hugely augment 
the benefits: who, not compelled by any neceſſity, not obliged by any law (or 
previous compact) not induced by any extrinfick arguments, not inclined by our 
merits, nor wearied with our importunities, not inſtigated by troubleſome paſſions 
of pity, ſhame or fear (as we are wont to be) not flattered with promiſes of re- 
compence, nor bribed with expectation of emolument thence to accrue unto himſelf; 

Ke but being abſolute maſter of his own actions, only both law-giver and counſellor 
to himſelf, all- ſufficient, and incapable of admitting any acceſſion to his perfect- 
bliſsfulneſs; moſt willingly and freely, out of pure bounty and good-will, is our 
friend and benefactor ; preventing not only our defires, but our knowledge; ſur- 
paſſing not our deſerts only, but our wiſhes, yea, even our conceits, in the diſpen- 
ſation of his ineſtimable, and unrequitable benefits; having no other drift in the 
collation of them, beſide our real good and welfare, our profit and advantage, our 


pleaſure and content. | 2 
Jo him who not lately began, or ſuddenly will ceaſe, that is either uncertain or 
mutuable in his intentions, but from everlaſting deſigned, continues daily, and 
will (if we ſuffer him) to all eternity perſevere unmoveable in his reſolutions to do 
1 be e e e e 5 
o him whom no ingratitude, no undutiful carriage, no rebellious diſobedience 
of ours could for one minute wholly remove, or divert from his ſteddy pur poſe of 
caring for us: Who regards us, though we do not attend to him; procures our 
welfare, though we neglect his concernments; employs his reſtleſs thought, ex- 
| tends: his, watchful eye, exerts his powerful arm, is always mindful, and always 
buſy to do us good: watching over us, when we ſleep, and remembring ns, when 
We forget our⸗ſelves: in whom yet 'tis infinite condeſcenfion' to think of us, who 
are placed ſo faribeneath his thoughts; to value us, who are but duſt and dirt; 
PL. cxiii. 5, 6. not to deſpiſe! and hate us, who are really ſo deſpicable and unworthy. For though 
he, dwelleth on lugb (ſaith the Pſalmiſt truly and emphatically) he humbleth himſelf to 
behold the things that are done in heaven and earth. NS N 
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To him that is as merciful and gracious, as liberal and munificent toward us: that 
not only beſtows on us more gifts, but pardons us more debts, and forgives us more 
fins, than we live minutes: that with infinite patience endures, not only our mani- 
fold infirmities and imperfections, but our petulent follies, our obſtinate perverſe- 
neſſes, our treacherous infidelities ; overlooks our careleſs neglects, and our wilful 
miſcarriages ;. puts up the exceedingly-many outragious affronts, injuries and con- 
tumelies continually offered to his ſupreme Majeſty by us baſe worms, whom he 
hath always under his feet, and can cruſh to nothing at his pleaſure. 

To him yet who (as St. James faith) giveth freely, and upbraideth no man: who Jam. i. 5, 
calls us neither very frequently, nor over ſtrictly to accounts: who exacts of 
us no impoſſible, no very difficult, no greatly-burthenſome or coſtly returns; be- 
ing ſatisfied with the chearful acceptance of his favours,” the hearty acknowledg- 
ments of his goodneſs, the ſincere performance of ſuch duties to which our own 
welfare, comfort and advantage (rightly. apprehended) would otherwiſe abundantly 
diſpoſe us. | EY | 

To him, laſtly, whoſe benefits to acknowledge is the greateſt henefit of all; to 
be enabled to thank whom deſerves our greateſt thanks; to be ſenſible of whoſe 
beneficence, to meditate on whoſe goodneſs, to admire whoſe excellency, to cele- 

brate whoſe praiſe, is heaven itſelf and paradiſe, the life of angels, the quinteſſence 
of joy, the ſupreme degree of felicity. | | 

In a word, To him whoſe benefits are immenſely great, innumerably many, un- 
expreſſedly good and precious. For, Who can utter the mighty acts of the Lord? who Plal. cvi. 2, 
can ſhew forth all his praiſe? ſaid he, who had employed often his moſt active 
thoughts, and his utmoſt endeavours thereupon, and was incomparably better able 
to do it, : 

To this God, to this great, to this only benefactor of ours, we owe this moſt 
natural and eaſy, this moſt juſt and equal, this moſt ſweet and pleaſant duty of 
giving thanks. To whom if we wilfully refuſe, .if we careleſly neglect to pay it, : 

ſhall only ſay thus much, that we are not only monſtrouſly ingrateful, and hor- 
ribly wicked ; but abominably fooliſh, and deplorably miſerable, I ſhall repeat 
this ſentence once again, and wiſh it may have its due effect upon us: To this great, 
to this only patron and benefactor of ours, if we do not in ſome meaſure diſcharge 
our due debt of . gratitude; for his ineſtimable benefits and mercies, we are to be ad- 
payee not only moſt prodigiouſly unthankful, moſt deteſtably impious ; but moſt 
wotully ſtupid alfo and ſenſeleſs, moſt deſperately wretched and unhappy. 

I ſhould now proceed to conſider the circumſtance of time, determined in the 
word always; and the extenſion of the matter implied in thoſe words, for all things ; 
and then to ſubjoin ſome farther inducements, or arguments perſuaſive to the practice 
of this duty. But the time (and, I fear, your patience) failing, I ſhall reſerve 
them to ſome other opportunity. 
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mitted) ſtate of being, or action, but for ſuch a perſeverance as agrees to the con- 
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E PH ES. V. 20. 
Giving thanks always for all things unto God. 


WIRES A V ING formerly diſcourſed upon theſe words, I obſerved in them 
our particulars conſiderable: 1. The ſubſtance of a duty, to which 
ve are exhorted, to give thanks; 2. The term unto which it is direct- 
ed, 7 God; 3. The circumſtance of time, determined in that word, 
Fs . aways; 4. The extent of the matter about which the duty is em- 
———_ *. ployed, for all things. Concerning the two former particulars, 
wherein the duty conſiſted, and wherefore eſpecially related unto God, I then re- 
preſented what did occur to my meditation. 


| . *. 
11. I proceed now to the third, the circumſtance of time allotted to the per- 
formance of this duty, been by that univerſal and unlimited term, always. 
Which yet is not ſo to be underſtood, as if thereby we were obliged in eve 
inſtant (or ſingular point of time) actually to remember, to conſider, to be al- 
feed with, and to acknowledge the divine benefits: for the deliberate operations 
of our minds ar ſometimes wholly interrupted by ſleep, otherwhile preoccupicd 
by the indiſpenſable care of ſerving our natural neceſſities, and with attendance u 
on other reaſonable employments, it were impoſſſible to 2 with an obligation 
to the performance of this duty ſo interpreted. And thoſe maxims of law, Jn- 
Paſſibilium nulla eft obligatio, and, Que rerum naturd probibentur, null lege con- 
firmata ſunt (that is, No law or precept can oblige to impoſſibilities) being evidently 
grounded upon natural equity, ſeem yet more valid in relation to his laws, who is 


. 


the judge of all the world, and in his diſpenſations moſt tranſcendently juſt and 


equal. 


We may therefore obſerve, that the Hebrews are wont (in way of Synecdoche, 
or grammatical Hyperbole) ſo to uſe words of this kind, that their univerſal import- 
ance ought to be reſtrained by the quality or circumſtances of the matter about 
which they converſe. As when our Saviour faith, Te ſhall be hated by all men 
for my ſake; All is not to be taken for every fingular perſon (ſince there were 
ſome that loved our Saviour, and embraced the evangelical doctrine) but for many, 
or the moſt. And when David faith, There is none that doeth good ; he ſeemeth 
only to mean, that in the general corruption of his times there were few righteous 

rſons to be found. And ſo for ever is often uſed; not for a perpetual and end- 

eſs, but for a long and laſting duration; and always, not for a continual (uninter- 


dition of the thing to which it is applied, 


Exod. xxvii. Tis (for inſtance) preſcribed in Exodus, that Aaron ſhould bear the judgment 


of the children of Iſrael (the Urim and *'Thummim) upon his heart before the Lord 
continually ; that is (not in abſolute and rigorous acceptation continually, but) 
conſtantly, ever when he went into the holy place, to diſcharge the pontifical 
function, as the context declares. And our Saviour in the goſpel faith of him- 


Joh. xviii.20. ſelf, 'E-yw wavlore id id, I akvays taught in the temple ; that is, very often, and 


Luk.xxiv.53. aſcenſion, Toa» diaravros ov me lep were (as St. Luke tells us) continually in the 


ever when fit occaſion was preſented. - And the Apoſtles, immediately after Chri/!'s 


temple, praiſing and bleſſmg God; that is, they reſorted thither conſtantly at * 
| = 
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uſual times, or canonical hours of prayer. In like manner thoſe injunctions (of 
neareſt affinity) of rejoycing, of giving thanks always, and particularly of pray- , Them. v. 


ing without ceaſing (as I have ſhewn more largely in another diſcourſe) are to be 16, 8. 


taken in a ſenſe ſo qualified, that the obſervance of them may be at leait morally r—_— 
{{ible. | 1 Theſl.v.17. 


Thus far warrantably we may limit the extenſion, and mollify the rigour of this 
ſeemingly boundleſs term; but we can hardly allow any farther reſtriction, without 
deſtroying the natural ſignification, or diminiſhing the due emphaſis thereof. As 
far therefore as tis poſſible for us, we muſt endeavour always to perform this duty 


of gratitude to Almighty God : And conſequently, 


1. Hereby is required a frequent performance thereof; that we do often actually 


| meditate upon, be ſenſible of, confeſs and celebrate the divine beneficence. For 


what is done but ſeldom or never (as we commonly ſay) cannot be underitood done 
always, without a Catechriſis, or abuſe of words too enormous. As therefore no 
moment of our life wants ſufficient matter, and every conſiderable portion of time 
miniſters notable occaſion of bleſſing God; as he allows himſelf no ſpacious inter- 


| vals or diſcontinuances of doing us good; ſo ought we not to ſuffer any of thoſe 


many days (vouchſafed by his goodneſs) to flow befide us, void of the ſignal ex- 
reſſions of our dutiful thankfulneſs to him; not to admit in our courſe of life any 
— vacations from this duty. If God inceſſantly, and through every minute, de- 


monſtrates himſelf gracious unto us; we in all reaſon are obliged frequently and 


daily to declare our ſelves grateful unto him. ; 

So at leaſt did David (that moſt eminent example in this kind, and therefore 
moſt appoſite to illuſtrate our doctrine, and to enforce the practice thereof); for, 
Every day, faith he, I will bleſs thee, I will praiſe thy name for ever and Pal. cxlv. 2. 
ever. Every day. The heavenly bodies did not more conſtantly obſerve their 
courſe, than he his diurnal revolutions of praife : Every day in his Kalendar was 
as it were feſtival, and conſecrated to thankſgiving. Neither did he adjudge it 
ſufficient to devote ſome ſmall parcels of each day to his ſervice : For, My Pal. xxxv. 
tongue (faith he) ſhall ſpeak of thy righteouſneſs, and of thy praiſe all the day long. 28. 
And again, My mouth ſhall fhew forth thy righteouſneſs, and thy - ſahuation all Paal. lxxi, 8, 
the day, for I know not the numbers thereof. The benefits of God he apprehend- 5, 24 
ed fo great and numerous, that no definite ſpace of time would ſerve to confider 
and commemorate them. He reſolves therefore elſewhere to beſtow his whole 
life upon that employment: I hile I live, I will praiſe the Lord; I will ing Plal, exlvi. 2. 
praiſes unta my God, while I have any being: And, I will bleſs the Lord at all p. 1 
times; his praiſe ſhall continually be in my mouth, No man can reaſonably pre- & 1:xi. 66. 
tend greater unpediments, or oftner avocations. from the F eos. | 
practice of this duty, than he, upon whom the burthen of a = 5 #79 any} H Uses 


@porrios 5 Wanrrexolw EARS ee, re- 


royal eſtate, and the care of governing a populous nation were Sus woman Þ Our v , ao 


incumbent: yet could not they thruſt out of his memory, nor A d e iy reren 


extinguiſh in his heart the lively ſenſe of divine goodneſs ; XZ?” 270% 4199 eee: nin 
which (notwithſtanding the company of other — encum- oY — —— 
brances) was always preſent to his mind, and like a ſpirit (excluded from no place 
by any corporeal reſiſtance) did mingle with and penetrate all his thoughts, and 
affections, and actions. So that he ſeems to have approached very near to the com- 
pleat performance of this duty, according to the extremity of a literal interpretati- | 
on, and to have been always without any intermiſſion employed in giving thanks to 
God. The conſideration (methinks) of ſo noble a pattern, adjoined to the evident 
reaſonableneſs of the duty, ſhould engage us to the frequent practice thereof. 

But if the conſideration of this excellent example do not, yet certainly that may 
both provoke us to emulation, and confound us with ſhame, of Epidtetus, a hea- 


then man, whoſe words to this purpoſe ſeem very remarkable: Ex yag d cd (faith wg L. cap. 


he in Arrian's Diſfert. ) amo Tr ide nuas Wolttry N XOWN, % id icy, N une To S£10v, Y euęn- 
len, 9 erag pH Tas Napilas; 5x ide N oxaTlarras, N &us, & i Hol dd re dev 
Toy eis ro Oe; Meyas Sec, &c. that is, in our language, F awe under ſtoad our ſelves, 
what other thing ſhould we do, either publickly, or Sronates' RE 
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ly, than Ang bymns to, and fheak well of God, and perform Th weren erherT.ut 332 83 
thanks unto bim? Qught we not, when we were digging, Lern ah, wAlopilp bb dark 
or . . f. . hl | . 2 ru A Nu RH c PITT :Powide., 

plowing, a eating, 70 Jong 4 ( uitable) hymn to him + Clem. Aex. Strom. VII. 5 577. 3 
* is God, in that he hath beſtowed on us thoſe inſtru- eee Sc 
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ments wherewith we till the ground: Great is God, becauſe he hath given us hang, fo 

a throat, a ; that we grow inſenfibly, that fleeping wwe breathe. Thus (proceeds n. 

he) ſhould we upon every occurrence celebrate God, and ſuper-add of all the moſt excel. th 

lent and moſt di vine hymn, for that he hath given us the faculty of apprebending and un 

 ufing theſe things orderly. Wherefore fince moſt men are blind and ignorant of this, an 

ſhould there not be ſome one, who ſhould diſcharge this office, and who ſtould for the ref a 

utter this hymn to God? And what can I, a lame (and decrepit) old man db elſe, than be 

celebrate God? Were I indeed a nightingale, I would do what belongs to a night. ot 

ingale; if a ſwan, what becomes a fwan : but fince now I am endued with reaſon, I hi 

ought to praiſe God. This is my duty and concernment, and ſo I do; neither will J de- pl 

ſert this employment while it is in my power : and to the ſame ſong I exhort you all, us 

Thus that worthy Philoſopher, not inſtructing us only, and exhorting with pathe- ſe 

tical diſcourſe, but by his practice inciting us to be continually expreſſing our gra- te 

titude to God. f WY. ol 

And although neither the admonition of Prophets, nor precepts of Philoſophers, ol 

nor the examples of both, ſhould prevail; yet the precedents (methinks) of dumb 01 

and ſenſeleſs creatures ſhould animate us thereto ; which never ceaſe to obey the 0! 

law impoſed on them by their Maker, and without intermiſſion glorify him. For, ſ\ 
: xix. 1, 2, The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament ſheweth his bandy-work, Day h 
8 unto day uttereth fpeech, and night unto night ſheweth knowledge. There is no ſpeech nor 01 
In Pfal.cxliv. language, where their voice is not heard. Tis St. Chryſoſtom's argumentation. Kat * 
I alp av ein, faith he, rd Noyiner dvb parrer, Y F ogwpJuor A H, NH,? NH a0 


F xlotws Piper x&TX T cονννπαα⁶ Ayer 8% aigype 7) h, ara x ator, &c, were an 
ugly thing, that man, endued with reaſon, and the moſt honourable of all things wvijible, d 
ſhould in rendring thanks and praiſe be exceeded by other creatures: neither is it only 17 
baſe, but abſurd. For how can it be otherwiſe, ſince other creatures every day and every h 
hour ſend up a doxology to their Lord Maker ? For, The heavens declare the t 
glory of God, GW. V 
If the buſy heavens are always at leiſure, and the ſtupid earth is perpetually f 
active in manifeſting the wiſdom, power and goodneſs of their Creator; how ſhame- 
ful is it, that we (the flower of his creation, the moſt obliged, and moſt capable 
of doing it) ſhould commonly be either too buſy, or too idle to do it; ſhould 
ſeldom or never be diſpoſed to contribute our endeavours to the advancement of 
his glory? But, . 
2. Giving thanks always may import our appointing, and punctually obſerving 
certain convenient times of performing this duty ; that is, of ſerious meditation 
upon, and affectionate acknowledgment of the divine bounty. We know that all 
ſons, who deſign with advantage to proſecute an orderly courſe of action, and 
would not lead a tumultuary life, are wont to diſtinguiſh their portions of time, - 
aſſigning ſome to the neceſſary refections of their body, others to the divertiſe- 
ment of their minds, and a great part to the diſpatch of their ordinary buſineſs : 
Jam.i. 8, Otherwiſe (like St. Fames's double-minded man) they would be unſtable in all 
| their ws; they would ever fluctuate in their reſolutions, and be uncertain when, 
and how, and to what they ſhould apply themſelves.” And ſo, this main concern- 
ment of ours, this moſt excellent part of our duty, if we do not depute ſome va- 
cant ſeaſons for it, and obſerve ſome periodical recourſes thereof, we ſhall be 
| _ tempted often to omit it; we ſhall be liſtleſ to do it, apt to defer it, and eaſily 
| _ diverted from it by the encroachments of others leſs-behoving affairs. | 
The Fews, to preſerve them in the conſtant exerciſe of this duty, had inſtituted 
Dan. viii. 11. by God a facrifice called won (Fudge) rendred by the Greek tranſlators n d e Su- 
dic, the continual ſacrifice; to which the divine author of the epiſtle to the He- 
Heb, xiii. 15. brews ſeems to allude, when in theſe words he exhorts : Hi ahr w avapipuphy Fuoicy 
| eiriozws l1amavic mi Oe By bim therefore let us offer the ſacrifice of praiſe to God 
| continually (or the continual facrifice of praiſe) the fruit of our lips, giving thanks 
to his name. As that ſacrifice therefore, being offered conſtantly at a ſet time, was 
thence denominated continual: ſo perhaps may we, by conſtantly obſerving ſome 
fit returns of praiſe and thankſgiving, be ſaid always to give thanks. 
In determining the ſeaſons and proportions of which, what other rule or ſtand- 
ard can we better conform to, than that of the royal Prophet? I ſhall not urge his 
example ſo much (according to which we ſhould be obliged to a greater frequency); 
Po N for, 
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S ERM. IX. 7 2 Duty of Thankſoiving. 


for, Seven times a day (ſaith he) do I praiſe thee, becauſe of thy righteous judg- Pl. exix. 
- ments : but rather alledge his general direction and opinion, propoſed to us in 
thoſe words of his; I is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to fing praiſes pt. xcii. 1, a. 
unto thy name, O thou moſt High; to ſhew forth thy Ioving-kindeſs every morning, pl. lv. 17. 


. 
S — 


— . 


— — 


and thy faithfulneſs every night. I is a good thing; that is, a ſeemly, a convenient, 
a commendable, a due performance: every morning; that is, when our ſpirits, 
being recreated with ſleep, are become more vigorous, our memories more freſh, 
our Lacie more quick and active: to ſhew forth thy oving-kindneſs ; that is, from a 
hearty ſenſe of our obligation, to acknowledge the free bounty of him, who in 
purſuance of his former kindneſs, hath been pleaſed to accumulate new favours on 
us ; to guard us by his watchful care, when we were buried, as it were, in a 
ſenſeleſs ignorance, and total neglect of our own welfare; to raiſe us from that 
temporary death, and to confer a new life upon us, reſtoring us to our health, to 
our means of ſubſiſtence, to all the neceſſary ſupports, and the defirable comforts 
of life: every night alſo ; that is, when our ſpirits are exhauſted with action, and 
our minds tired with thoughtfulneſs ; when we are become weary, not of doing 
only, but almoſt of being ; we ſhould conclude our toils, and wrap up our cares in the 
{ſweet ſenſe, and grateful memory of his goodneſs, who hath protected us ſo many 
hours from the manifold dangers, and more fins, to which by our weakneſs, and 
our folly, and our bad inclinations, we are through every minute expoſed ; and 


| * withal hath provided us ſo eaſy, and ſo delightful a means of recovering our ſpent 


activity, of repairing our decayed ſtrength. p 
Thus if we conſtantly begin, and thus cloſe up, thus bound and circumſcribe our 


days, dedicating thoſe moſt remarkable periods of time to bleſſing God, and mak- 
ing (as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks) the out-goings of the morning and evening to rejoice in Pl. lv. 8. 


him (ſince beginning and ending do in a manner comprehend the whole; and 
the morning and evening, in Moſes's computation and ſtile, do conſtitute a day); 
we may (not incongruouſly) be ſuppoſed and ſaid to give thanks akoays. But yet 
farther, this may import, ; | 

3. A vigilant attendance upon this duty, ſuch as men beſtow on their employ- 
ments, whereof though the actual proſecution ceaſes, yet the deſign continually 
proceeds. As we fay, ſuch a one is writing a book, building a houſe, occupying a 
picce of land, though he be at that preſent, peradventure, ſleeping, or eating, or ſa- 
tisfying ſome other defire ; becauſe his deſign never ſleeps, and his purpoſe per- 
ſiſts uninterrupted. And thus it ſeems we are to underſtand our Saviour and the 


Apoſtles, when: they exhort us aro W. to continue inſtant in prayer and Rom. xii. 12. 
thankſgiving ; and 4ſgurvev cv way wgooxapegnoc, to watch with all perſeverance ; Eph. vi. 18. 


and, yeryoeeiv, to wake in thankſgromg; and, un waver, not to give over givin 
thanks : and, to perform theſe duties aD, inceſſantly, or without giving 77 


equivalent to, explicatory o 
diligent attendance on theſe duties: that we make them not a wagepyoy, a diverſion 
or by-buſineſs of our lives, allowing only a perfunctory and deſultorious endeavour 
on them ; but eſteem them a weighty buſineſs, to be purſued with ſtedfaſt reſolu- 
tion, and unwearied induſtry. | 

As our beings and powers did proceed from the goodneſs, ſo the reſults of them 
naturally tend to the glory of God; and the deliberations of our will ought to 
conſpire with the inſtincts of our nature; it ſhould be the principal deſign which 
our intention ſhould aim at, and our endeavour always drive on, to Torify our 
Maker. Which doing, we may be reputed to diſcharge this duty, and in ſome 
ſenſe ſaid always to give thanks, But farther, 


4. This term [aluays] doth neceſſarily imply a ready diſ ſition, or habitual in- 


clination to give thanks, ever permanent in us: that our hearts, as David's was, Pt. cvii. f. 


be fixed always (that is, fittingly prepared, and ſteddily reſolved) to thank and praiſe 
God; that our affections be like tinder, though not always inflamed, yet eaſily 
inflammable by the ſenſe of his goodneſs. | 


"Tis ſaid of the righteous man, that he is ever merciful, and lendeth : not for Pri 26. 


that he doth ever actually diſpenſe alms, or furniſh his poor neighbour with ſupplies; 
but becauſe his mind is ever inclinable to do it, when need requires. So a grate- 
ful man doth akoays give thanks, by being diſpoſed to do it upon all fit occaſions. 
[Tis the habit that qualifies and denominates a man ſuch or ſuch in any kind 

EM or 


J Eph. i. 16. 
pr CHxaxew, not to grow ww faint, or faulter (which is, in that place, made : Theſ. v. 17. 
doing duty always). Which expreſſions denote a moſt Li. 1+ 


„ 


The Duty of Thankſgiving. Vio. 


or de ree of morality. A good man is in ſcripture frequently compared to a rice 


11 


bringing forth fruit in due ſeaſon; and the root thereof is this habitual dif poſition, 


which being nouriſhed by the dew of heaven, and quickned by the benign in- 


Epheſ. vi. 18. 
Luke xxi. 36. 


fluence of Divine Grace, ſprouts forth opportunely, and yields a plentiful increaſe 
of good fruit. Though we cannot always ſing, our organs may be always right- 
ly tuned for praiſe ; at leaſt they ſhould never be unſtrung, and wholly out of 
kelter. 


We ſhould maintain in our ſelves a conſtant good temper of mind, that no ＋ 


portunity ſurprize, and find us unprepared to entertain worthily the effects of 
vine favour: otherwiſe we ſhall as well loſe the benefit, as God the thanks and 
glory due to them. That we be always thus diſpoſed, is not impoſſible, and there. 
tore requiſite. But moreover, 
5. Laſtly, Giving thanks imports, that we readily embrace every opportunity 
of actually expreſſing our thankfulneſs. For ſo, what in ſome places of ſcripture 
is enjoined to be done contruwally, and, without ceaſing, is in others only requir- 
ed to be done upon all opportunities. Which ſhews, that avlois is to be expound- 
ed, not ſo much ey wavr: er at all times, as oy wavri XP, in every ſeaſon. So 
wprndyqueru oy. warti R. ow Edi, praying upon every opportunity in your ſpirit : 
and, *Aywrreire ir ov wavri xaipp Z ec Be watchful, praying in every ſeaſon. And 
this ſenſe ſeems probably to be chiefly intended by this Apoſtle, whenever he hath 
(as he hath often) this expreſſion, warror wxappeiy, that we embrace every over- 
ture, or fit occaſion of givingchanks. . | 

ITis true, no time is unſeaſonable, to do it; every moment we receive favours, 
and therefore every minute we owe thanks: yet there are ſome eſpecial ſeaſons, 


that do more importunately require them. We ſhould' be like thoſe trees, that 


4 Providence, that in the whole courſe of our lives have befallen us: 


bear fruit (more or leſs) continually; but then more kindly, and more abundantly, 
when more powerfully cheriſned by the heavenly warmth. | 
When any freſh, any rare, any remarkable benefit happens to us; when proſpe- 
rous ſucceſs attends our honeſt endeavours; when unexpected favours fall as it were 
of their own accord into our boſoms (like the grain in the golden age ſpringing 
up dog % ara without our care, or our toil, for our uſe and enjoyment); 
when we are delivered from. ſtraits in our apprehenſion inextricable, ſurmount dif- 
ficulties ſeeming inſuperable, eſcape hazards (as we ſuſpected) inevitable: Then is 
a. ſpecial ſeaſon preſented us of offering up the ſacrifice of praiſe to the God of 

mercy, help and victory. Lk 
When, we revolve in our minds (as we ſhould often do) the favourable 2 
ow in 


our extreme poverty and diſtreſs (when, perhaps no help appeared, and all hopes 
ſeemed to fail us) God hath raiſed us up friends, who have commiſerated, com- 


N. xxx, 21. 


Pf. xxxi. 7, 8. 


forted and ſuccoured us; and not only ſo, but hath changed our ſorrowful condi- 
tion into a ſtate of joy; hath (to uſe the Pſalmiſt's expreſſions) turned our mourn- 
ing into dancing; hath put of our ſackcloth, and girdeth us with gladneſs; hath 
conſidered our trouble, and known our ſoul in adverſity ; hath jet our feet in a large 
room, and furniſhed us with plentiful means of ſubſiſtence : how in the various 
changes, and adventures, and travails of our life, upon ſea and land, at home and 
abroad, among friends and ſtrangers and enemies, he hath protected us from wants 
and dangers; from devouring diſeaſes, and the diſtemperatures of infectious air; 
from the aſſaults of bloody thieves, and barbarous pirates; from the rage of fire, 
and fury of tempeſts; from diſaſtrous caſualties; from treacherous ſurpriſes; from 
open miſchiefs, that with a dreadful face approached and threatned our deſtruction: 
Then moſt opportunely ſhould we with all thankful exultation of mind admire and 
celehrate gur Strength, and our Deliverer; our faithful Refuge in trouble, and the Rock 


_. of aur /efvation. | 


. Alſo when the ordinary effects of Divine Providence do in any advantageous 


manner preſent themſelves to our view; when we peruſe the volumes of itory, 
and therein obſerve the various events of human action ; eſpecially the ſeaſona- 


ble rewards of virtue, the notable protections and deliverances of innocence, and 


Apoc. xix. 1, 
2+ 


the uncxpeRted puniſhments of malicious wickedneſs : Then we ſhould with thank- 
ful acclamations celebrate the Divine Goodneſs and Juſtice ; joining in conſort with 
that heavenly quire, and ſaying, Allelujah; - ſalvation, and glory, and honour, and 
power unto the Lord our Geog: for true and righteous are his judgments. ä 
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Or 
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Or, when we contemplate the wonderful works of nature, and," walking about 
at our leiſure, gaze upon this ample theatre of the world, conſidering the ſtately 
beauty, conſtant order, and ſumptuous furniture thereof ; the glorious ſplendor and 
: aniform motion of the heavens ; the pleaſant fertility of the earth ; the curious fi- 

f zure and fragrant ſweetneſs of plants the exquiſite: frame of animals; and all other 
amazing miracles of nature, wherein the glorious attributes of God (eſpecially his 
tranſcendent goodneſs) are moſt conſpicuouſly diſplayed (ſo that by them not on- 

by large acknowledgments, but even gratulatory hymns, as it were, of praiſe have 

|; WT been extorted from the mouths of Aiſtotle, Pliny, Galen, and ſuch like men, ne- 
ver ſuſpected guilty of an exceſſive devotion) : Then ſhould our hearts be affected 

8 with thankful ſenſe, and our lips break forth into his praiſe. 

Vea, from every object of ſenſe, from every event of providence, from every 
common occurrence we may extract fit matter of thankſgiving : as did our Savi- 
our, when, conſidering the ſtupid infidelity of thoſe proud people of Chorazim, 

8 Bethſaida and Capernaum (who were not at all affected by his miraculous works, 
nor moved to repentance by his pathetical diſcourſes) and comparing it with the 
pious ctedulity of his meaner diſciples, he brake forth into that divine ejaculation ; 

I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou haſt concealed theſe Luke x. 22. 

1 things from the wiſe and prudent, and haſt revealed them unto babes. "Ev &neivy To» xaipy 

. WH copies bots ome, faith the evangelical narration z Upon that occaſion TFeſus thus 
ale; he embraced that convenient opportunity of thankfully acknowledging 

God's wiſe and gracious diſpenſation. And frequent occaſion is afforded us daily 
(were our minds ſuitably diſpoſed) of doing the like. 

But ſo much concerning the time of performing this duty. | 

| IV, We proceed to the matter thereof, for all things: St. Chryſoſtome (in his 
commentary upon the 145th Pſalm) having enumerated ſeveral particulars for which 
we are bound to thank God; * Becauſe (I recite his words punctually rendred). 

« (faith he) he hath made us, who before had no being, and made us ſuch 
« as weare; becauſe he upholds us being made, and takes care of us continually, 
e both publickly and privately, ſecretly and openly, with and without our know- 
« ledge; for all viſible things created for our fake, the miniſtry of them afforded 
eto us; the conformation of our bodies, the nobleneſs of our ſouls ; his daily diſ- 
« penſations by miracles, by laws, by puniſhments; his various and incomprehen- 
* ſible providence; for the chief of all, that he hath not ſpared his only-begotten 
e Son for our fake ; the benefits conferred on us by baptifin, and the other holy 
« myſteries (or ſacraments) ; the ineffable good things to be beſtowed on us here- 
after, the kingdom of heaven, the reſurrection, the enjoyment of perfect bliſs :” 
Having, I ſay, in theſe words compriſed the things for which we are obliged to thank 
and praiſe God, he thus deſpondently concludes (Ar tyap EXACT Tis TYTWY KAIGAEY Ng 
eis weAay@- . Mo e 00e l, * ola 2700 WV ev uTeJuy@- Ta Sec). If any 
* one ſhall endeavour to recount particularly every one of theſe things, he will but * 
« plunge himſelf into an unexpreſſible deep of benefits, and then perceive for how 
e unexprefſibly and inconceivably many good things he ſtands engaged to God.” 
And to the like on plus doth the devout Pſalmiſt ſeem to be reduced, when he thus 
exclaims, How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God? How great is the ſum of Pl. cxxxix. 
them ? If I ſhould count them, they are more in number than the ſand. __—_— 
I ſhall not therefore confound my ſelf, by launching too far into this immenſe 3 54 
ocean; nor, ſtrive minutely to compute the incomprehenſible ſum of the divine be- 

nefits : but only obſerve, that in groſs, according to our Apdſtle's calculation, all 

things, which however happen to us, are ingredients thereof. . No occurrence (great 

or ſmall, common or particular, preſent or paſt, pleaſant or ſad, perpetual or tran- 

tory) is excluded from being the ſubject of our thankſgiving : each one may prove 

beneficial to us; and we are with a chearful contentedneſs, and a grateful reſent- 

1 to receive them all from God's hand. But to obſerve ſome little diſtinction: 

ſay, 9 | 
1. We are to give thanks, not only for great and notable benefits, but for the 
leaſt and moſt ordinary favours of God: though indeed none of God's favours' are 
in themſelves ſmall and inconſiderable. Men are wont to bleſs themſelves, if they 

receive but a tranſient glance from a prince's eye; a ſmile from a great n f 7 

any ſlender intimation of regard from him that is in capacity to do them good: 

r what is it then to receive the leaſt teſtimony of his good-will, from whom alone 
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The Duty of Thankſgiving 1 = VOI. I. 


1 Cor. xv. 41. 


brightneſs of the one ſhould not wholly obſcure the other; if it do, it argues the 


Pſal. cxxxix. 


14, 15, 16. fully and wonderfully made: marvellous are thy works, and that my ſoul knoweth x 


Epheſ. 1. 3,4- 


Neither doth the memory only of former, and the enjoyment of preſent, but 


I Tet. i. 354. 


of 


_—_ verd eee Lon: on ed; than the continuance of our bodies in good health, and 
Vc FE » * 0 0 . . 0 
— eukand ea 208 nobis gignuntur OUT minds in their right wits; than the knowledge of hea- 


ad fruendum non gratum eſſe cogant ; hune venly truth, the encouragements to virtue and piety, the 
hominem omnind numerare qui decet? Cic. 


de Leg. JI. 


I Tim. ii. 1. 


ſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from the dead; to an inheritance incorruptible and un- 


every good thing can be expected; upon whoſe diſpoſal all happy ſucceſs of our 
wiſhes, our hopes and our endeavours do entirely depend? We repute him injuſt, 
who with-holds the leaſt part of what is due from the true owner: and is not he 
ingrateful then, that omits to render thanks for the leaſt of divine mercies ? 

There is one glory of the ſun, another of the moon, another of the flars, faith 
St: Paul. Some works of God indeed excel in luſtre; yet all are glorious, all 
are to be diſcerned, all to be eſteemed, and thankfully entertained by us. The | 


weakneſs of our ſenſe, the dulneſs of our ſpiritual faculty. For every beam of 
light that delights our eye, for every breath of air that chears our ſpirits, for eve 
drop of pleaſant liquor that cools our thirſt, for every minute of comfortable re- 
poſe, for every ſtep we ſafely take, for the happy iſſue of the leaſt undertaking, for 
eſcaping the vengeance due to an idle word, or a wanton thought, we owe a hymn 
of praiſe to God. But, K | 

2. We are to render thanks, not only for new and preſent benefits, but for all 
we have formerly, all that we may hereafter receive. We find David not only 
frequently acknowledging the gracious diſpenſations of providence toward him 
through the whole courſe of his life, but looking back in his thankful devotions as 
far as his very original being, and praiſing God for favours conferred on him be- 
yond his memory, yea before his life. I will praiſe thee, ſaith he, for I am fear- 


"Nm 


— 
— 


right well, My fubſtance was not hid from thee, when I was made in ſecret, | 
and curiouſly wrought in the lower parts of the earth. Thine eyes did ſee my ſub- | 


tance yet being imperfett, and in thy book all my members were written which 


t 
in continuance were faſhioned, when as yet there was none of them. And St. Paul, b 
yet farther reflecting his grateful conſideration, bleſſes God for his favour com- 
menced before the beginning of things. Bleſſed (faith he) be God and the Father 
of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, who hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual bleſſings in the hea- 
vg places in Chriſt, according as be hath choſen us before the foundation of the 
world. . | 
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the hope and foreſight alſo of future bleſſings worthily claim our thanks. For (faith 
St. Peter) Bleſſed be God and the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which, accord- 
ing to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto à lively hope by the re- 


they, are affected with preſent good turns: but men of honeſt and generous tem- 
per reſent indifferently-the obligations of all times. Senſe doth not confine their 
gratitude, nor abſence remove, nor age wear it out. What once is done, is ever 
done to them; and what of courteſie is purpoſed, ſeenis to them performed. But 
having before diſcourſed ſomewhat largely concerning the remembrance of benefits, 
I leave this point. Furthermore, | 
3. We ſhould bleſs God, not only for new, rare, extraordinary accidents of pro- 
vidence, but for the common and daily benefits and indulgences thereof. Theſe 
favours are uſually the greateſt, and moſt valuable in their own nature) For what 
can be imagined of higher conſequence to us, than the preſervation of our lives, 
| and of our eſtates, by which they are comfortably maintain- 
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defiled, reſerved diy for you. Beaſts only, and men not much better than 


aſſiſtances of divine grace, and the promiſes of eternal bliſs 
continually exhibited to us) ? Shall the commonneſs and con- 
tinuance of theſe exceeding favours, that they are not given us once only, and 
tranſitorily, but continued (that is, given us ſo often as time hath inſtants) and 
with an uninterrupted perſeverance renewed unto us; ſhall this abate and ener- 
vate our gratitude, which in all reaſon ſhould mainly encreaſe and confirm it ? 
But this point I alſo touched before, and therefore forbearing to inſiſt thereon, I 
roceed | „ i 
4 4. We ſhould give thanks, not only for private and particular, but for publick 
benefits alſo, and for ſuch as befal others. I exhort therefore (ſaith St. Paul) 
before all things, that ſupplications, prayers, interceſſions and thankſgivings br 
| | 55 | 4. made 
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made for all men : not prayers only, for good things to be beſtowed on others : but 
thankſgivings alſo, for the benefits received by others (And wwt#p, ww. in our text, 
however otherwiſe commonly interpreted, may well admit this ſenſe alſo; and be 
taken indifferently, pro omnibus, for all perſons, and propter omnia, for all things). 
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| a We are all. citizens of the world, and concerned in its good conſtitution; and V chuſ is 
thence obliged thankfully to adore the mighty upholder and wiſe governor thereof, C. 97:24 
N praiſing him for all the general benefits liberally poured forth upon mankind. We 

c rtake in the commodities of civil ſociety ; and therefore ſhould heartily thank 


im, by whoſe gracious diſpoſal order is maintained, peace continued, juſtice ad- 
miniſtred; plenty provided, our lives made ſafe and ſweet to us therein. We are 
members 1 a church, and highly intereſted in the proſperous eſtate and well- being 
thereof: when unity therefore is preſerved, and charity abounds; When knowledge 
is increaſed; and virtue encouraged; when piety flouriſhes, and truth triumphs 
therein; we are bound to render all poſſible thanks to the gracious beſtower of thoſe 


_ Py > -- 
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We are much miſtaken in our account, if we either determine our own, concern- 
ments, or meaſure this duty, by the narrow rule of our private advantage : for ſub- 
ducting either the benefits commonly indulged to mankind, or thoſe which accrue 
from the welfare of publick ſociety, what poſſibility will remain of ſubſiſtence, of 
ſafety, of content unto us? what but confuſion, want, violence and diſquiet? 

As we are concerned with our utmoſt endeavours to promote, to wiſh and pray 
for, to delight and rejoice in the publick good of mankind, the peace of our coun- 
try, the proſperity of Sion; ſo we are to bleſs and thank him, by whoſe gracious 
help and furtherance they are attained, - . , *: - een 

If we conſult all hiſtory (ſacred and civil) we ſhall find it to contain hardly 

any thing elſe conſiderable; but the earneſt endeavours of good men for publick 
benefit, and their thankful acknowledgments to the divine goodneſs for it. Moſes, 
David, Nehemzah, St. Paul, all the prophets, and all the apoſtles, what other things 
memorable did they do, but ſerve God in procuring publick good, and bleſs God 
for conferring it? Teach JJV 
Neither only as we are combined with others in common intereſt, but without 
ſelfiſh reſpects, purely out of charity and hamanity, and ingenuous pity, are we 
obliged to thank God for the benefits he is pleaſed to impart to others. If upon theſe 
accounts we are commanded to do good to all men; to rejoice with thoſe that rejoice; Gal. vi. 10: 
to love even thoſe that hate us, and bleſs thoſe that curſe us; tis (by fair conſequence) "IP? 
ſurely intended, that we ſhould alſo bleſs God for the good iſſue of our honeſt en= 
deavours, or of our good wiſhes for thenfo f 

And verily could we become endowed with this excellent quality of delighting 
in others good; and heartily thanking God for it, we needed not to envy the 
wealth and ſplendor of the greateſt princes, not the wiſdom of the profoundeſt 
doors, not the religion of the devouteſt anchorets, no, nor the happineſs of the 
higheſt angels : for upon this ſuppoſition, as the glory of all is God's, ſo the con- 
tent in all would be ours. All the fruit they can perceive of their happy condi- 
tion (of what kind ſoever) is to rejoice in it themſelves, and to praiſe God for it: 
and this ſhould we then do as well as they. My neighbour's good ſucceſs is mine, 
if I equally triumph therein: his riches are mine, if I delight to ſee him enjoy them: 
his health is mine, if it refreſh my ſpirits: his virtue mine, if I by it am bet- 
ter; d, and have hearty complacence therein. By this means a man derives a con- 
fluence of all joy upon himſelf, and makes himſelf, as it were, the centre of all fe- 
licity, enriches himſelf with the plenty, and ſatiates himſelf with the pleaſure of 
the whole world: reſerving to God the praiſe, he enjoys the ſatisfaction of all 
good that happens to any. e $320k no todd bai 

Thus we ſee David frequently thanking God, not for his favour 'only and 
mercy ſhewed particularly to himſelf, but for his common munificence toward 
all; for (to uſe his own phraſes) his goodneſs to all, and bis tender mercies over pf. cxlv. 9. 
all bis works ; for executing judgment in the behalf of the' oppreſſed ; for Tees Ef. cxlvi. 7, 
the hungry; for looſening the priſoners; for opening the eyes of the blind; for % 9: 
raiſing them that are bowed dum; for preſerving the ſtrangers, and relieving the fa- 7 
therleſs and widow; for lifting up the meek ; for loving and caring for, and de- peu 155 

Vending the righteous ; for opening his hand, and ſatisfying 'the deſire of every Pal. v. 11. 
Irving thing; for giving to the beaſt his food, and to the young ravens when they Pal. civ. 28. 


—Cxlv. 16. 
Wor. I. cry H bü. g. 
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cry unto bim; in a word; for his goodneſs to every parficular creature, not excluding 
the moſt contemptible, nor the moſt. ſavage of all; And how aftectionately doth 
St. Paul every where thank God for the growth in grace and ſpiritual wiſdom, for 
the patience in affliction, and perſeverance in faith, of thoſe good Chriſtians he writes 
unto? So ſhould, with an unreſtrain d exuberance, both our charity to men, and 
our gratitude to God abound, But moreover, h 

F. We are obliged to give thanks, not only for pleaſant and proſperous occur. 
rences of providence, but for thoſe alſo which are adverſe to our deſire, and diſtaſte- 
ful unto our natural ſenſe ; tor poverty, ſickneſs, diſgrace ; for all the ſorrows and 
troubles, the diſaſters and diſappointments that befal us. We are bound to pay 
thanks, not for food only, but for our phyſick alſo (which though ingrateful 
to our palate, is profitable to our health): We are obliged, in the ſchool of pro- 
vidence, dot only for the good inſtructions, but for the ſeaſonable corrections alſo 
+, 44:24] ,, vouchſafed unto us (whereby though our ſenſes are offended, 
1 Th Or an . 2 3 our manners are 1 . from good 
ee ſe, and tends to a happy end, that is graciouſly de- 
ry in 2 n og bee and effectually conduces to our good ; is a fit ſubjed 
e of thankſgiving: and ſuch may all adverſities prove unto us. 
Heb. xii. 6. They proceed uſually from love and kind intention toward us: for, Whom God lov- 
Pf. cx. 75. eth, he chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth every ſon. whom he receiveth : and, I know, O Lord 
(faith David). that thy judgments are right, and that thou in faithfulneſs haſt afflicd 

me: in faithfulneſs, that is, with a ſincere intention of doing me good. 
_. God throughly knows-our conſtitution, what is noxious ro our health, and what 

may remedy our diſtempers; and therefore accordingly diſpoſeth to us 

sys jucundis aptiſſima quæque; —— 

: inſtead of pleaſant honey, he ſometimes preſcribes wholeſome wormwood for us. 
We are our ſelves greatly ignorant of what is conducible to our real good, and, were 
the choice of our condition wholly permitted to us, ſhould make very fooliſh, very 
diſadvantagious elections. = | 3 

We ſhould (be ſure) all of us embrace a rich and plentiful eſtate: whereas, God 
knows, that would make us ſlothful and luxurious, ſwell us with pride and haugh- 
ty thoughts, encumber us with anxious cares, and expoſe us to dangerous temptati- 
ons; would render us forgetful of our ſelves, and neglectful of him. Therefore 

be wiſely diſpoſeth poverty unto us; poverty the mother of ſobriety, the nurſe of 
 - ,  mduſftry, the miſtreſs of wiſdom; which will make us underſtand our ſelves, and 
: our dependence on him, and force us to have recourſe unto his help. And is there 
not reaſon we ſhould be thankful for the means by which we are delivered from 

thoſe deſperate miſchiefs, and obtain theſe excellent advantages ? 

We ſhould all (certainly) chooſe the favour and applauſe of men: but this, God 

alſo knows, would corrupt our minds with vain conceit, would intoxicate our fan- 
cies with ſpurious pleaſure, would tempt us to aſcribe immoderately to our ſelves, 
and ſacrilegiouſſy to deprive God of his due honour. Therefore he adviſedly ſuffers 
us to incur the diſgrace and diſpleaſure, the hatred and contempt of men; that fo 
we may place our glory only in the hopes of his fayour, and may purſue more ear- 
neſtly the pure delights of a good conſcience, And doth not this part of divine pro- 
vidence highly merit our thanks ? | 

We would all climb into high places, not conſidering the precipices on which they 
ſtand, nor the vertiginouſneſs of our own brains : but God keeps us ſafe in the hum- 
ble valleys, allotting to us employments which we are more capable to manage. 
Me ſhould perhaps inſolently abuſe power, were it committed to us: we ſhould 

employ great parts on unwieldy projects, as many do, to the diſturbance of others, 
and their own ruine: vaſt knowledge would cauſe us to over-value our ſelves, and 
contemn others: enjoying continual health, we ſhould not perceive the benefit 
thereof, nor be mindful of him that gave it. A ſuitable mediocrity therefore of 
theſe things the divine goodneſs allotteth unto us, that we may neither ſtarve for 
want, nor ſurfeit with plenty. | . 
In fine, the advantages ariſing from afflictions are ſo many, and ſo great, that 
Chad I time, and were it ſeaſonable to inſiſt largely on this ſubject) it were eaſy to 
demonſtrate, that we have great reaſon not only to be contented with, but to re- 
joice in, and to be very thankful for all the croſſes and vexations we meet with: 
do receive them cheertully at God's hand, as the medicines of our ſoul, and the 
a + | TO: condimeaſſts 
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condiments of our fortune; as the arguments of his good- will, and the inſtruments 
of virtue; as ſolid grounds of hope, and comfortable preſages of future joy un- 
8 

N 6. Laſtly, We are obliged to thank God, not only for corporeal and temporal 
benefits, but alſo (and that principally) for ſpiritual and eternal bleſſings. We are 
apt, as tO defire more vehemently, to rejoice more heartily in the fruition, and 
more paſſionately to bewail the loſs of temporal good things; ſo more ſincerely 
and ſeriouſly to expreſs our gratitude for the reception of them, than for others 
relating to our ſpiritual good, to our everlaſting welfare: Wherein we misjudge 
and miſbehave our ſelves extremely. For, as much as the reaſonable ſoul (that 
goodly image of the divine eſſence, breathed from the mouth of God) doth in dig- 
nity of nature, and purity of ſubſtance, excel this feculent lump of organized clay, 
our body; as the bliſsful raviſhments of ſpirit ſurpaſs the dull ſatisfactions of ſenle; 
as the bottomleſs depth of eternity exceeds that ſhallow ſurface of time, which ter- 
minates this tranſitory life : in ſuch proportion ſhould our appetite unto, our com- 
placence in, our gratitude for ſpiritual bleſſings, tranſcend the affections (reſpectively) 
engaged about theſe corporeal accommodations. 


that the ſpirits are ſubject unto you: but rather rejoice, becauſe your names are 
written in heaven. Rejoice not, that is, be not at all affected with this (although 
in it ſelf very rare accompliſhment, eminent privilege, glorious power of work- 
ing that indeed greateſt of miracles, ſubjecting devils; that is, batfling the ſhrewd- 
eſt craft, and ſubduing the ſtrongeſt force in nature) in compariſon of that delight, 
which the conſideration of the Divine Favour, in order to your eternal felicity, doth 
afford. | | 

We are, 'tis true, greatly indebted to God for our creation, for that he hath 
extracted us from nothing, and placed us in fo lofty a rank among his creatures 
for the excellent faculties of ſoul and body, wherewith he hath endued us; and for 
many moſt admirable prerogatives of our outward eſtate: but much more for our 
redemption, and the wonderful circumſtances of unexpreſſible love and grace there- 
in declared; for his deſcending to a conjunction with our nature, and elevating us 
to a participation of his; for dignifying us with more illuſtrious titles, and inſtat- 
ing us in a ſure capacity of a much ſuperior happineſs. Our daily food deſerves 
well a grace to be ſaid before and after it ; but how much more that conſtant pro- 
viſion of heavenly manna, the evangelical verity; thoſe ſavoury delicacies of de- 
votion, whereby our ſouls are nouriſhed to eternal life? Tis a laudable cuſtom, 
when we are demanded concerning our health, to anſwer, Mell, I thank God; 
but much more reaſon have we to ſay ſo, if our conſcience can atteſt concerning 
that ſound conſtitution of mind, whereby we are diſpoſed vigorouſly to perform 
thoſe virtuous functions, due from reaſonable nature, and conformable to the Di- 
vine Law. If for the proſperous ſucceſs of our worldly attempts; for avoiding dan- 
gers, that threatned corporal pain and damage to us; for defeating the adverſaries 
of our ſecular quiet, we make Te Deum laudamus our e7wixicy (our ſong for vi- 
Cory) : how much more for the happy progreſs of our ſpiritual affairs (affairs of in- 
comparably-higheſt conſequence) ; for eſcaping thoſe dreadful hazards of utter ruin, 
of endleſs torture; for vanquiſhing fin and hell, thoſe irreconcileable enemies to 


our everlaſting peace; are we obliged to utter triumphal anthems of joy and 
thankfulneſs ? | 


* 


his benefits, he begins with the conſideration of God's mercy in pardoning his 
lins ; then proceeds to his goodneſs in beſtowing temporal favours. Who forgiu- 
eth all thy ſins, leads the van; Who ſatisfieth thy mouth with good things, brings up 
the rear, in the enumeration and acknowledgment of God's benefits, That our 
minds are illuſtrated with the knowledge of God and his glorious attributes, of 
Chrift, and his bleſſed goſpel, of that ſtreight path which conducteth to true ha 
pineſs; that by divine aſſiſtance we are enabled to elude the allurements, to with- 
ſtand the violence of temptation, to aſſwage immoderate deſires, to bridle exorbi- 
tant paſſions, to correct vicious inclinations of mind; requires more our . heart) 


thanks, than for that we were able by our natural wit to penetrate the abſtruſeſt 


myſteries ; or to ſubjugate empires by our bodily ſtrength. The forgiveneſs of our 


lins doth more oblige us to a grateful acknowledgment of the Divine Goodneſs, than 


Vor. I. | ES 7 as | ſhould 
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Conſider that injunction of our Saviour to his Diſciples ; in this rejoice not Luke x. 20. 


his is the order obſerved by the Pſalmiſt: inciting his ſou! to bleſs God for all Pf. ci. 1, &c. 
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. ſhould God enrich us with all the treaſures contained in the bowels of the earth, or 
bottom of the ocean. One glimpſe of his favourable countenance ſhould more en- 
flame our affections, than being inveſted with all the imaginable ſplendour of 
worldly glory. | | 

Of theſe ineſtimable benefits, and all the advantagious circumſtances wherewith 
they are attended, we ought to maintain in our hearts conſtant reſentments : to ex- 
cite our thankfulneſs, to kindle our love, to quicken our obedience, by the fre. 
quent contemplation of them. 

Thus have I (though, I confeſs, much more lightly than ſo worthy a ſubject 
did require) proſecuted the ſeveral particulars obſervable in theſe words. I ſhould 
conclude with certain inducements perſuaſive to the practice of this duty ; whereof 
I have in the tenour both of the former and preſent diſcourſe infinuated divers, and 
could propound many more: but - compliance with the time) I ſhall content my 
ſelf briefly to conſider only theſe three very obvious ones. 

I. Firſt therefore, We may conſider, that there is no diſpoſition whatever more 
deeply radicated in the original conſtitution of all ſouls endued with any kind of 
perception or paſſion, than being ſenſible of benefits received ; being kindly af- 
fected with love and reſpect toward them that exhibit them; being ready with 
ſuitable expreſſions to acknowledge them, and to endeavour competent recom- 

nces for them. The worſt of men, the moſt devoid of all not only piety, but 

umanity and common ingenuity, the moſt barbarous and moſt wicked (whom 
neither ſenſe of equity nor reſpect to law, no promiſe of reward or fear of ven- 
ce can any-wiſe engage to do things juſt and fitting, or reſtrain from enormous 
actions) retain notwithſtanding ſomething of this natural inclination, and are uſu- 
ally ſenſible of good turns done unto them. Experience teaches us thus much; and 

Luk. vi. 33- ſo doth that ſure oracle of our Saviour: If (faith he) you do good to thoſe who do 

good to you, what thanks is it? for even ſinners (that is, men of apparently leud 
and diſſolute converſation) do the ſame. | 
Yea even beaſts, and thoſe not only the moſt gentle and ſociable of them (the 
officious dog, the tractable horſe, the docile elephant) but the wildeſt alſo and 
7d. Gell. ib. fierceſt of them (the untameable lion, the cruel tiger, and ravenous bear, as ſtories 
V. c. 14. tell us, and experience atteſts) bear ſome kindneſs, ſhew ſome grateful affection ta 
thoſe that provide for them. 

Neither will beaſts only, but even inanimate creatures ſeem not altogether inſen- 
ſible of benefits, and lively repreſent unto us a natural abhorrence of ingratitude. 
The rivers openly diſcharge into the ſea thoſe waters, which by indiſcernible con- 
duits they derive thence : the heavens remit in bountiful ſhowers what from the 
earth they had exhaled in vapour: and the earth by a fruitful increaſe repays the 
culture beſtowed thereon ; if not (as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews doth pronounce) 

Heb. vi. 8. it deſerves curfing and reprobation, So monſtrous a thing, and univerſally abomi- 

nable to nature, is all ingratitude. And how execrable a prodigy is it then toward 
God, from whom alone we receive whatever we enjoy, whatever we can expect of 
ood ? 

II. , The ſecond obligation to this duty is moſt juſt and equal. For (as * he ſaid 

„ Laberius. well) Beneficium qui dare neſcit, injuſtè petit; He injuſtly requires (much more 

| injuſtly receives) @ benefit, who is not minded to requite it. In all reaſon we are 

indebted for what is freely given, as well as for what is lent unto us. For the free- 
neſs of the giver, his not exacting ſecurity, nor expreſſing conditions of return, 
doth not diminiſh, but rather increaſe the debt. He that gives, indeed, according 
to human (or political) law (which, in order to preſervation of publick peace, 
requires only a punctual performance of contracts) transfers his right, and alienates 
his poſſeſſion : but according to that more noble and perfect rule of ingenuity 
(the law which God and angels and good men chiefly obſerve, and govern them- 
{elves by) what is given is but committed to the faith, depoſited in the hand, 

Kaas 1 3x- treaſured up in the cuſtody of him that receives it: and what more palpable ini- 

2 quity is there, than to betray the truſt, or to detain the pledge, not of ſome in- 

D. Benef, Ib. confiderable trifle, but of- ineſtimable good-will? Exceptd Macedonum gente 

9. cap. 6. (ſaith Seneca) non eſt * data adverſus ingratum attio: In no nation (except- 

ing the Macedonians) an action could be preferred againſt ingrateful perſons, as 

% (Though Xenophon, no mean author, reports, that among the Perfians alſo 

there were judgments aſſigned, and puniſhments appointed for ingratitude). How- 
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ever, in the court of heaven, and at the tribunal of conſcience, no offender is more 
conſtantly arraigned, none more ſurely condemned, none more ſeverely puniſhed, 
than the ingrateful man. | ; | 

Since therefore we have received all from the Divine Bounty; if God ſhould in 
requital exact, that we ſacrifice our lives to the teſtimony of his truth; that we em- 
ploy our utmoſt pains, expend our whole eſtate, adventure our health, and proſti- 
tute all our — contents to his ſervice; ſince he did but revoke his own, twere 
oreat injuſtice to refuſe compliance with his demands: how much more, when he 
only expects from us, and requires ſome few acknowledgments of our obligation to 
him, ſome little portions of our ſubſtance, for the relief of them that need, ſome 
eaſy obſervances of his moſt reaſonable commands? 

Thirdly, This is a moſt ſweet and delightful duty. Praiſe the Lord (faith the III. 
moſt experienced Pſalmiſt) for the Lord is good; ſing praiſes to his name, for it is plea- N CXXXV, 3. 
ant: And elſewhere, Praiſe the Lord, for it is pre to fing praiſes to our God, for it Vi f i.. 
is pleaſant, and praiſe is comely, The performance of this duty, as it eſpecially proceeds 
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. from good humour, and a cheerful diſpoſition of mind; fo it feeds and foments 


them; both root and fruit thereof are hugely ſweet and ſapid. Whence St. Fames ; 
If any man be afflicted, let him pray; is any merry, let him fing pſalms (Pſalms, the Jam. v. 13. 
proper matter of which is praiſe and thankſgiving). | 
Other duties of devotion have ſomething laborious in them, ſomething diſguſtfu 
to our ſenſe. Prayer minds us of our wants and imperfections; confeſſion induces 
a fad remembrance of our miſdeeds and bad deſerts : but thankſgiving includes no- 
thing uneaſy or unpleaſant ; nothing but the memory and ſenſe of exceeding good- 
nels, 9 8 | 
All love is ſweet; but that eſpecially which ariſes, not from a bare apprehenſion 
only of the objects worth and dignity, but from a feeling of its ſingular beneficence 
and uſefulneſs unto us. And what thought can enter into the heart of man more 
comfortable and delicious than this, That the great Maſter of all things, the moſt 
wiſe and mighty King of heaven and earth hath entertained a gracious regard, hath 
expreſſed a real kindneſs towards us? That we are in capacity to honour, to pleaſe, 
to preſent an acceptable ſacrifice to him, who can render us perfectly happy? 
That we are admitted to the practice of that wherein the ſupreme joy of paradiſe, 
and the perfection of angelical bliſs conſiſts? * For praiſe and thankſgiving are the 
moſt delectable buſineſs of heaven; and God grant they may be our greateſt delight, 
our moſt frequent employment upon earth. | | 
To theſe 1 might add ſuch farther conſiderations : That this duty is of all moſt Vid. Pl. lzix. 
acceptable to God, and moſt profitable to us. That gratitude for benefits pro- pf 1813.1 
cures more, diſpoſing God to beſtow, and qualifying us to receive them. That the 2. 
ſerious performance of this duty efficaciouſly promotes and facilitates the practice | 
of other duties; ſince the more we are ſenſible of our obligations to God, the more 
ready we ſhall be to pleaſe him, by obedience to his commandments, What 
St. Chry/oftom faith of prayer, It is impoſſible that he who with competent 57 jog: 
promptitude of mind doth conſtantly apply himſelf thereto, ſhould ever fin, is moſt Chryſoſt. . 
eſpecially true of this part of devotion : for how can we at the ſame time be ſen- 5 up * 
ſible of God's goodneſs to us, and willingly offend him? That the memory of paſt ** , 
benefits, and ſenſe of preſent, confirms our faith, and nouriſhes our hope of fu- 
2 of the Divine Beneficence mightily ſtrengthen the obli- 
gation to this duty ; eſpecially in his abſolute freeneſs in giving, our total unwor- 
thineſs to receive; our very ingratitude it ſelf affording ſtrong inducements to gra- 
titude, That giving thanks hath de facto been always the principal part of all re- 
ligion (whether inſtituted by Divine Command, or prompted by natural reaſon, or 
propagated by general tradition); the Ethnick devotion conſiſting (as it were totally) 
in the praiſe of their gods, and acknowledgment of their benefits; the Feiſb more 
than half in euchariſtical oblations, and in ſolemn commemorations of providential 
favours ; and that of the ancient Chriſtians ſo far forth, that by-ſtanders could hard- 
ly diſcern any other thing in their religious practice, than that they ſang hymns to pin. 5%. 
Cbriſt, and by mutual ſacraments obliged themſelves to abſtain from all villany. 
But I will rather wholly omit the proſecution of theſe pregnant arguments, than be 
farther offenſive to your patience. | „ 
Now the * fountain of all goodneſs and mercy inſpire our hearts with bis be 
grace, and thereby enable us rightly to apprehend, diligentiy to confider, faithfully to 
| BS 
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remember, worthi ly to eſteem, to be heartily affected with, tor render all due acknowledge. 
ment, praiſe, love and thankful obedience for all his (infinitely-great and innumerable. 
) favours, mercies and benefits freely conferr'd upon us: and let us ſay with Da- 


3 | 
3 18, vid, Bleſſed be the Lord God of Hrael, who only doth wondrous things : and bleſſed be 
PL, cvi. 48. his glorious name for ever, and let the whole earth be filled with his glory. Bleſſed be the 


Lord God of Ijrael from everlaſting to everlaſting : and let all the people ſay, Amen. 
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1. J exhort therefore, that firſt of all ſupplications, prayers, interceſſi- 
ons, and giving of thanks be made for all men: 
2. For Kings, and for all that are in authority. 


SAINT Paul in his preceding diſcourſe having inſinuated directions to 
his ſcholar and ſpiritual ſon, Timothy, concerning the diſcharge of his 
office, of inſtructing men in their duty according to the evangelical 

doctrine ; the main deſign whereof he teacheth to conſiſt, not (as ſome 
men conceited) in fond ſtories, or vain * but in practice of 
| ſubſtantial duties, holding a /incere faith, maintaining a good conſcience, 
performing offices of pure and hearty charity); in purſuance of ſuch general duty, 
and as a principal inſtance thereof, he doth here % of all exhort, or, doth exhort 
that firſt of all all kinds of devotion ſhould be offered to God, as for all men 

nerally, ſo particularly for k;ngs and magiſtrates. From whence we may col- 
2 two particulars. 1. That the making of prayers for kings is a chriſtian duty 
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all other things ; or, to exhort that before all things it ſhould be performed). 2. That 
it is incumbent on the paſtors of the church (ſuch as St. Timothy was) to take ſpe- 
cial care, that this duty ſhould be L in the church; both publickly in 
the congregations, and privately in the retirements of each Chriſtian: according to 
what the apoſtle, after the propoſing divers enforcements of this duty, ſubſumeth 
in the 8th verſe, I will therefore, that men pray every where, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath or doubting. 3 5 3 3 

The firſt of theſe particulars, That it is a duty of great importance to pray for 
kings, I ſhall inſiſt upon: it being indeed now very fit and ſeaſonable to urge the 
practice of it, when it is perhaps commonly not much conſidered, or not ſo well 
obſerved; and when there is moſt need of it, in regard to the effects and conſe- 
quences which may proceed from the conſcionable diſcharge of it. | 

My endeavour therefore ſhall be to preſs it by divers conſiderations, diſcovering 
our obligation thereto, and ſerving to induce us to its obſervance : ſome whereof 
ſhall be general, or common to all times ; ſome particular, or ſuitable to the preſent 
circumſtances of things. 5 

I. The apoſtle exhorteth Chriſtians to pray for kings with all ſorts of prayer, 
with qerces, or deprecations, for averting evils from them; with wpoocuya', or pe- 
titions, for obtaining good things to them, with evre/S«s, or occaſional interceſſions, 


Aug. Ep. 59. for needful gifts and graces to be collated on them: as, after St. Auſtin, inter- 


preters in expounding St. Paul's words, commonly diſtinguiſh; how accurately, I 
ſhall not diſcuſs ; it ſufficing, that aſſuredly the apoſtle meaneth, under this Wo 
IEA | | o 
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of expreſſion, to comprehend all kinds of prayer: And to this I ſay we are obliged 
npcn;:divers. accounts} tf hn Hf Heritett sf r 
1. Common charity ſhould diſpoſe us to pray for Kings. This chriſtian diſpoſi- 
tion inclineth to univerſal benevolence and beneficence; according to that apoſtoli- 
cal precept, As we have opportunity, let us do good unto all men : It conſequently will Gal, vi. 10. 
excite us to pray for all men; ſeeing this is a way of exerting good-will, and exer- 
ciſing beneficence, which any man at any time, if he hath the will and heart, 
may have opportunity and ability to purſue, | | | 
No man indeed otherwiſe can benefit all; few men otherwiſe can benefit many; 
ſome men otherwiſe can benefit none: but in this way any man is able to benefit 
all, or unconfinedly to oblige mankind, deriving on any ſomewhat. of God's im- 
menſe beneficence. By performing this good office, at the expence of a few 
wiſhes addreſſed to the Sovereign Goodneſs, the pooreſt may prove benefactors to 
the richeſt, the meaneſt to the higheſt, the weakeſt to the mightieſt of men: ſo we 
may benefit even thoſe who are moſt remote from us, moſt ſtrangers and quite un- 
known to us. Our prayers can reach the utmoſt ends of the earth; and by them 
our charity may embrace all the world; Pe. at n 
And from them ſurely Kings muſt not be excluded. For if becauſe all men are 
our fellow- creatures, and brethren by the ſame heavenly Father, becauſe all men 
are allied to us by cognation and ſimilitude of nature, becauſe all men are the ob- 
jest of God's particular favour and care; if becauſe all men are partakers of the 
common redemption, by the undertakings of him who is the common Mediator and 
8 Saviour of all men; and becauſe all men, according to the gracious intent and de- 
ſire of God, are deſigned for a wee in the ſame bleſſed inheritance (which 
enforcements St. Paul in the context doth intimate) ; if, in fine, becauſe all men 
do need prayers, and are capable of benefit from them, we ſhould be charitably 1 Tim. ii. 43 
diſpoſed to pray for them : then muſt we alfo pray for Kings, who even in their 5 6. 
perſonal capacity, as men, do ſhare in all thoſe conditions. Thus may we con- 
ceive St. Paul here to argue: For all men, ſaith he, for Kings; that is, conſequently *© 
for Kings, or, particularly for Kings ; to pray for whom, at leaſt no leſs than for 
other men, univerſal charity ſhould diſpoſe us. 
Indeed, even on this account we may ſay, eſpecially for Kings; the law of ge- 
neral charity with peculiar advantage being applicable to them: for that law com- 
monly is expreſſed with reference to our neighbour, that is, to perſons with whom 
we have to do, who come under our particular notice, who by any intercourſe are 
approximated to us; and ſuch are Kings eſpecially. For whereas the greateſt part 
of men (by reaſon of their diſtance from us, from the obſcurity of their condition, 
or for want of opportunity to converſe with them) muſt needs flip beſide us, ſo 
that we cannot employ any diſtinct thought or affection toward them: it is not fo 
with Kings, who by their eminent and illuſtrious ſtation become very obſervable by 
us; with whom we have frequent tranſactions, and mutual concerns; who there- 
fore in the ſtricteſt acceptation are our neighbours, whom we are charged to love as 
our ſelves ; to whom conſequently we muſt perform this moſt charitable office of 
praying for them. | | 
2. To impreſs which conſideration, we may reflect, that f 3 
4 commonly we have only this way granted us of exerciſing | * — I 
1 our charity toward Princes; they being fituated aloft above 4jr, Auguſte, & ifud Santa Diwini- 
the reach of private beneficence : ſo that we cannot enrich #5 omen avertat, ut tus 
them, or relieve them by our alms; we cannot help to exalt 4% — 1 n 
or prefer them to a better ſtate; we can hardly come to im- | 
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5 part good advice, ſeaſonable conſolation, or wholeſome reproof to them; we can- 
1 not profit or pleaſe them by familiar converſation. For as in divers other reſpects 


they reſemble the divinity ; ſo in this they are like it, that we may ſay to them, as | | 
the Pſalmiſt to God, thou art my Lord; my goodneſs extendeth to thee, Vet this Pl. xvi. 2, 
4 caſe may be referved, wherein the pooreſt ſoul may benefit the greateſt Prince, %. 
imparting the richeſt and choiceſt goods to him : He may be indebted for his ſafety, 

4 for the proſperity of his affairs, for God's mercy and favour toward him, to the 

I Pen of his meaneſt vaſſal. And thus to oblige Princes, methinks we ſhould _. 
y e very deſirous ; we ſhould be glad to uſe fuch an advantage, we ſhould be am- 

f bitious of ſuch an honour. | „ 
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3. We are bound to pray for Kings out of charity to the publick ; becauſe their 
good is a general good, and the communities of them (both church and ſtate) are 

greatly concerned in the bleſſings by prayer derived on them, .. . 
The ſafety of a Prince is a great part of the common welfare; the common. 
Fg” wealth, as it were; living and breathing in him: his fall, like that of a tall cedar 
Tai. it. 13. (to which he is compared) ſhaking the earth, and diſcompoling the ſtate ; putting 


hows «$54 niſtration of affairs into untried hands, and an uncertain condition; Hence; Le- 


2Chr.xxii.u. the King live (which our tranſlators render, God ſave the King) was an uſual form 
LP x Of ſalutation, or prayer: and; O King live for ever, was a cuſtomary addreſs to 
iii. 9. & V. 10. Princes, whereto the beſt men did conform, even in application to none of the 
1 * 6. beſt Princes; as Nehemiah to King Artaxerxes, and Daniel to King Darius, 
Dan. vi. 21, Hence not only good King Dovid is called be light of Iſrael (Thou ſhalt not, 
2Sam.xxi.17- ſaid Abiſbai, any more go out with us to battel, that thou quench not the light 
"> f Tfrael) ; but even the wicked and perverſe King  Zedekiab is by the prophet Je- 
Jer. xexil. 3. remiah himſelf (who had been ſo miſuſed by him) ſtiled the breath of: our noſtrils, 
Zech. zii 2%: The breath, ſaith he, of our noſtrils, the anointed of the Lord, was taken in 
2 Chr. xxxv. heir pits). Hence not only the fall of good King Joh was fo grievouſly 


1 lamented ; but a ſolemn mourning was due to that of Saul; and 7+ daugb. 
* 1 ters of Feruſalem weep for Saul, was a ſtrain becoming the mouth of his great 


ſucceſſor King David. Hence the primitive Chriſtians, who 
BY . _., could not be conſtrained to ſwear by the genius of Cz/ar, did 
c IT re Glen reef ae not yet, in compliance with the uſual practice, ſcruple to 
auguſtior omnibus geniis. Tert. Aol. c. 32. ſwear by their health, or ſafety ;. that is, to expreſs their wiſh- 
| ing it, with appeal to God's teſtimony of their ſincerity there- 
Gen xlii. in; as Joſeph may be conceived to have ſworn “ by the hfe of Pharach. Hence 
1516... well might the people tell King David, thou art worth ten thouſand of us; ſeein 
the publick was ſo much intereſted in his ſafety; and had ſuffered more in the lob 
of him, than if a myriad of others had miſcarried. - _ 3 
Ihe honour likewiſe of a Prince is the glory of his people; ſeeing it is founded 
on qualities or deeds tending to their advantage; ſeeing it can hardly be ſuppoſed 
that he ſhould acquire honour without their aid and concurrence; or that he ſhould 
Prov. iv.”g; retain it without their ſupport and their ſatisfaction. And as the chief grace and beau- 
ty of a body is in the head, and the faireſt ornaments of the whole are placed there ; 
ſo is any commonwealth moſt dignified and beautified by the reputation of its Prince, 
The wealth and power of a Prince are the ſupports and ſecurities of a ſtate : he 
thereby being enabled to uphold and defend its ſafety, its order, its peace ; to pro- 
pt. bæxii. . tect his people from foreign injuries and invaſions ; to ſecure them from inteſtine 
broils and factions ; to repreſs outrages and oppreſſions annoying them. | 
The proſperity of a Prince is inſeparable from the proſperity of his people ; they 
ever partaking of his fortunes, and thriving or ſuffering with him. For as when 
the ſun ſhineth brightly, there is a clear day, and fair weather over the world: fo 
when a Prince is not overclouded with adverſity, or diſaſtrous occurrences, the 
publick ſtate muſt be ſerene, and a pleaſant ſtate of things will appear. Then is the 
ſhip in a good condition, when the pilot in open ſea, with full fails and a briſk 
gale, cheerfully ſteereth on toward his deſigned port. | | 
DT > , Eſpecially the piety and goodneſs of a Prince is of vaſt 
Er "licam, f., conſequence, and yieldeth infinite benefit to his country: 
ces fumus. Huic enim chari, buic pro- For, Vita principis cenſura eſt, The life of a Prince is a call- 
. r ing of other mens lives to an account. His * example hath 
pervenimus, ut props omnes homines unius an unſpeakable influence on the manners of his people, who 
1 I * ve bee, are apt in all his garb, and every faſhion, to imitate him. His 
3 have is: 24 banc comver- practice is more powerful than his commands, and often 
timur; nec tam imperio nobis opus «ff, doth controul them, His authority hath the great ſtroke 
ref „.in encouraging virtue, and checking vice, if it bendeth that 
| way; the diſpenſation of honours and rewards, the infliftion of ignominies 
and corrections, being in his hand, and paſling from it according to his inclina- 
tions. His power is the ſhield of innocence, the | fence of right, the ſhelter of 
weakneſs and ſimplicity againſt violences and frauds. His very look (a ſmile or a 
frown of his countenanice) is ſufficient to advance goodneſs, and ſuppreſs wicked- 


Prov. xx. q neſs ; according to that of Solomon, A King fitting in the throne of judgment ſcat- 
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things out of courſe, and drawing them into new channels tranſlating the adm 
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tereth away all evil with his eyes. His goodneſs pleaſing God, procureth his fa- 
your, and therewith deduceth from heaven all kinds of bleſſings on his people. 
And if thoſe politick aphoriſms of the w/e man be true, That e exalteth dr 4 
a nation, and eſtabliſbeth a throne ; That when it goeth well with the righteous, the 2 Sam vil. 16. 
city rejoiceth ; and the ſame by the bleſſing of the upright is exalted : then upon Prov. xi. 1c, 
his inclinations to virtue, the advancement and ſtability of publick welfare do main- = 
ly depend. So for inſtance, how did piety flouriſh in the times of David, who N 
joved, favoured, and | may 2 it ? and what abundance of proſperity did attend it ? any 4 
What ſhowers of bleſſings (what peace, what wealth, what credit and glory) did "OY 
God then pour down upon Mae? How did the goodneſs of that Prince tranſmit 
favours and mercies on his country till a long time after his deceaſe ? How often did (2 Sam. vii. 
God profeſs, for his ſervant David's ſake, to preſerve Fudah from deſtruction? So ! King. xi.1. 
that even in the days of Hezekzah, when the King of Aſyria did invade that Jer xi. 2 1. 
country, God by the mouth of Jaiab declared, J will defend this city to ſave it * 3 
We may indeed obſerve, that, according to the repreſentation of things in holy 1# xxxvi. 
ſcripture, there isa kind of moral connexion, or a communication of merit and guilt, ( King. xi, 


between Prince and people; ſo that mutually each of them is rewarded for the 32, 34- 


virtues, each is puniſhed for the vices of the other. As for the iniquities of a peo- 
ple, God withdraweth from their Prince the free communications of his grace and 
of his favour (ſuffering him to incur fin, or to fall into misfortune, which was the 
caſe of that incomparably-good King Fojah, and hath been the fate of divers excel- 2 King, xxiii, 
lent Princes, whom God hath ſnatched away from people unworthy of them, or 
involved with ſuch a people in common calamities; according to the rule propound- 
ed in the law of God's dealing with the Maelites in the caſe of their diſobedience ; _ Xxviii. 


26. 
Ifa. iii. 1, &c. 


and according to that of Samuel, N Fi ſhall do wickedly, ye ſhall be conſumed, both + PSY 5. 
or 


je and your King ) : ſo reciprocally, the miſdemeanors of Princes (or in them, (Prov. xxviii. 
and by them) God doth chaſtiſe their people. For what confuſions in ae did 

the offences of Solomon create? What miſchiefs did iſſue thereon from Feroboam's Kin 5 
wicked behaviour? How did the fins of Manaſſeb ſtick to his country, ſince that Ning xv.30. 
even after that notable reformation wrought by Fofah, it is ſaid, Notwithfanding * King. xvii. 
the Lord turned not from the fierceneſs of his great wrath, wherewith his anger vas - King. — 
kindled againſt Fudah, becauſe of all the provocations wherewith Manaſſes had provoked 26. 


bim? And how ſorely, by a tedious three years famine, did God avenge Saul's 2 Sam. xxi. r. 


cruelty towards the G:beonttes ® : 

Nor are only the fins of bad Princes affixed to people conſpiring with them in (Jer. xxxii. 
impiety ; for even of King Hezekzah it is ſaid, But Hezekiah rendred not again 3%) ri 
according to the benefit done unto him; for his heart was lifted up: therefore 25. 
there was wrath upon him, and upon Fudab and Feruſalem. So the pride and 
ingratitude of an excellent Prince were avenged on his ſubjects. And 2— good 
King David (God averting his grace from him) did fall into that arrogant tranſ- 
greſſion of counting his forces, that, as Foab prudently foretold, became à cauſe of 1 Chr. xx. 
Pay to Iſrael : and God ( faith the text) was diſpleaſed with this thing, therefore he * 7. 
mote Iſrael. 3 

Baue indeed ſeems to apprehend ſome iniquity in this proceeding, expoſtulating 
thus, I it not I that commanded the people to be numbred ? even IT it is that ws 1 Chr, xxi. 
and done evil indeed: but as for theſe ſheep, what have they done? But God had no re-: 
gard to his plea, nor returned any anſwer to it: for indeed God's wrath began with 
the people, and their King's fin was but a judgment executed on them: for, The 2 Sam. xxiv. 
anger (it is ſaid) of the Lord was kindled againſt Iſrael (by their fin ſurely, which is“ 
the only incentive of divine wrath) and he moved David againſt them, to ſay, go 
number Iſrael and Fudah. 

So indeed it is, that Princes are bad, that they incur great errors, or commit no- 
table treſpaſſes, is commonly imputable to the fault of ſubjects; and is a juſt judg- 
ment by divine providence laid on them, as for other provocations, ſo eſpecially 
for their want of devotion, and neglecting duly to pray for them. For if they 
conſtantly with hearty. ſincerity and earneſt fervency would in their behalf ſue to 
God, who faſhioneth all the hearts of men, who eſpecially holdeth the hearts of Pl. xxxii.rs, 
Kings in his hand, and turneth them whitherſoever he vill; we reaſonably might Prov. xi. 1. 
preſume, that God by his grace would direct them into the right way, and incline 
their hearts to goodneſs; that he would accompliſh his own word in the prophet, 

S053. + N 1 will 
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Ila. Is. 17. I will make thy officers peace, and thine exators rigiteouſneſs 3 that we might have oc. 
Exr. vii. 27. caſion to pay thankſgivings like that of Ezra, Bleſſed be the Lord God of our fathers, 
VIC who bath put ſuch things as this in the King's heart, to beautify the houſe of" the Lord, 
_ which is in Jeruſalem. 1 eff} | 
Me are apt to impute the ill management of things, and the bad ſucceſs waiting 
on it, unto Princes, being in appearance the immediate agents and inſtruments of 
it: but we commonly do therein miſtake, not conſidering that our ſelves are moſt 
guilty, and blameable for it ; that it is an impious people, which maketh an unha 
py Prince; that their offences do pervert his counſels, and blaſt his undertakings; 
that their prophaneneſs and indevotion do incenſe God's diſpleaſure, and cauſe him 


to deſert Princes, withdrawing his gracious conduct from them, and permitting i 


them to be miſled by temptation, by ill advice, by their own infirmities, luſts and 
. paſſions, into courſes fit to puniſh a naughty people. So theſe were the cauſes of 
Pl. cxvi. 32, Moſes's ſpeaking unaduiſedly with his lips, and that it went ill with him for their 
Bod. xxx3;. Jakes : of Aaron's forming the molten calf ; of David's numbring the people; of 
Deut. ix. YTofiab's unadviſed enterpriſe againſt Pharaoh Neco ; of Zedekiah's rebellion againſt 
the Afyrians (notwithſtanding the ſtrong diſſuaſions of the prophet Jeremy); con- 
2 Kings *Xiv. cerning which it is ſaid, For through the anger of the Lord it came to paſs in Feruſa- 
— lem — 72 until be had caſt them out from his preſence, that Zedekiah rebelled 

againſt the king of Babylon. 
Conſidering which things, it is apparent, that prayer for our Prince is a great 
office of charity to the publick ; and that in praying tor his ſafety, for his ho- 
nour, for his wealth, for his proſperiry, for his virtue, we do in effect pray for the 
ſame benefits reſpectively to our country; that in praying for his welfare, we do 
in conſequence pray for the good of all our neighbours, our friends, our relations, 
our families, whoſe good is wrapped in his welfare, doth flow from it, doth hang 

upon it. 1 | 
"We are bound, and it 1s a very noble piece of charity, to love our country, 
| . ſincerely to deſire, and earneſtly to further its happineſs, and therefore to pray for 
Pl. S &., it ; according to the advice and practice of the Pſalmiſt, O pray for the peace of 
— - e Jeruſalem; they ſhall proſper that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and 
profperity within thy palaces, We are obliged more eſpecially upon the higheſt 
accounts, with deareſt affection to love the Church (our heavenly commonwealth, 
the ſociety of our ſpiritual brethren) moſt ardently to tender its good and ſeek its 
advantages ; and therefore moſt urgently to ſue for God's favour toward it : being 
Plal.li. 18. ready to ſay after David, Do good, O God, in thy good pleaſure to Sion, build 
3 the walls of Jeruſalem. Ariſe, O Lord, and have mercy upon Sion, for the time 
(la ri. 1.—) 0 favour her, yea, the ſet time is come. Now theſe duties we cannot more ca- 
fily, more compendiouſly, or more effectually diſcharge, than by earneſtly pray- 
ing for our Prince; ſeeing that if we do by our prayers procure God's favour to 
him, we do certainly draw it on the State, and the Church, If God, moved by 
our deyout importunities, ſhall pleaſe to guard his perſon from dangers, and to 
Pal. xxi. 4. grant him a long life; to endue his heart with grace, with the love and fear of 
himſelf, with a zeal of furthering publick good, of favouring piety, of disſcounte- 
nancing fin; if God ſhall vouchſafe to inſpire him with wiſdom, and to guide his 
counſels, to bleſs his proceedings, and to crown his undertakings with good ſuc- 
ceſs; then aſſuredly we have much promoted the publick intereſt : then infallibly, 
together with theſe, all other bleſſings ſhall deſcend on us, all good will flouriſh in 
It our land. This was the ancient practice of Chriſtians, and di- 
2 22 8 precibus Nas 1 rected to this end. For, * We (faith Lactantius to Conſtan- 
. purer wh; fine) with daily prayers do ſupplicate God, that he would 
7 8 _ 0 firſt of all keep thee, whom he hath willed to be the keeper 
& 41 oy 4. . aer ee wy, Fa all things ; then that be would inſpire into thee a will, where- 
vii. 36. 


is ſalutary to all, both to thee for thy happineſs, and to us 


for our quiet. | 

4. Wherefore conſequently our own intereſt, and charity to our ſelves, ſhould 

| diſpoſe us to pray for our Prince: We, being nearly concerned in his welfare, as 
| parts of the publick, and as enjoying 

but partake of his good, we cannot but ſuffer with him. We cannot live quietly, 
if our Prince is diſturbed ; we cannot live happily, if he be unfortunate; = > 
cdly 


thou mayeſt ever perſevere. in the love of God's name ; which 


private advantages thereby ; we cannot 


Farther, | bi i ID 
5. Let us conſider, that ſubjeRs are obliged in gratitude and ingenuity, yea, in 
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bardly liv . virtuouſly,, if divine grace do'not incline him to favour us therein, or at 
leaſt 


reſtrain him from bindring us. This is St. Paul's own conſideration: Texhort Ne/c'nan $14; 


. 


vou, ſaith he, 0 make. prayers for Kings that we may lead a quiet and peace- moribus con- 


0 ifs in all godineſs and fen, Upon ſuch an account God did command 4. oe 
the Fetus to pray for the welfare of that heathen ſtate, under which they lived in _—_ 72 
captivity : And ſeek, ſaid he, the peace of the, city whither I. baue cauſed you to Panegyr. = 
he carried away, captives, and pray unto the Lord for tt ; for in the peace there- Jer. xxix. 7. 
of ye ſhall have peace. And for the like cauſe the Chriſtians of old deemed them- | 


ſelves bound to pray for the Gentile magiſtrates z according 


| | If - ny . | Vebiſcum enim concutitur imperium con- 
to that of, Ter tullian, Me ay pray te Wn you, becauſe with " cuſſis etiam ceteris membris ejus, utique &f 


the empire is ſhaken: and the other members of it being | nos, licit extranei @ turbis xflimemur, in 


ſhoken,, aſſuredly even we, how far ſoever we may. be | | aliqua loco cusũt invenimur. "Tert, Apel. 


thought from troubles, are found in fome place of the fall, 3. 


. 


equity and injuſtice, to pray for their Princes. For, 11 We 

They ate moſt nearly related to us, and allied by the | 
moſt ſacred bands; being conſtituted by God, in his own © gem ſcien Chriftianus) a Deo fur con- 
room, the parents and guardians, of their country; being flitui, neceſſe oft, ut & ipſum diligat, & re- 


| „ & honoret, & ſaluum velit. — 
alſo avowed and accepted for ſuch by folemn vows, and moſt Tet. as das. 3. 7 


E holy ſacraments of allegiance : whence unto them as ſuch 


we owe. an humble piety, a very reſpectful affection, a moſt dutiful obſervance ; 


the which we cannot better expreſs or exerciſe, than in our heartieſt prayers for Fran per 
- 8 8 | 1 16 00 Deum, & ptr 
cheir welfare. Chriflum, & 


1 alt 15 f „ 2 Ore FE Spriritum . 
e per Majflatem, imperatoris, que ſecundum Deum generi humano diligenda «ff, — Veger. it, 5 
They by God are deſtined to be the protectors of the church, the patrons of re- 
ligion, the foſterers and cheriſhers of truth, of virtue, of. piety ; for of the church 
in the evangelical times it was propeſied, Kzngs ſhall be thy nurfmg fathers ; thou ſhalt Ila. »lix. 23. 
ſuck the breaſts of Kings; Kings. ſhall miniſter to thee : wherefore to them, not only * K.. 16. 10. 
as men and citizens, but particularly as Chriſtians, we owe the higheſt duty; and 
conſequently we muſt pa the beſt devotion for them. 1 F040 Io 1: 

Io them we ſtand indebted for the greateſt benefits of common life: they ne- 

ceſſarily do take much care, they undergo great trouble, they are expoſed to many 

hazards for our advantage; that ander their ſhadow we may enjoy ſafety and quiet, Lam. iv. 29. 
we may reap the fruits of our induſtry, we may poſſeſs the comforts and conveni- 

encies of our life, with ſecurity from rapine, from contention; from ſolicitude, from 

continual fears of wrong and outrage. 10 8781 [213 


To their induſtry and vigilancy under God we owe the fair adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice, the protection of right and innocence, the preſervation of order and peace, 
the encouragement of goodneſs, and correction of wickedneſs: for they, as the 
Apoſtle telleth us, are God's miniſters, attending continually on theſe very things, They Rom. xii. 6. 
indeed ſo attend, as to deny themſelves, as to forego much of their own eaſe, their NOIR 
pleaſure, their ſatisfaction ; being frequently perplexed: with cares, continually en- 
flaved to buſineſs, and ſubject to various inconveniences, rendring their life to con- 
fiderate ſpectators very little deſirable. e 5 an 
As therefore, according to our Lord's obſervation, they are uſually ſtiled be- , 
nefactors, ſo they really are; even the worſt of them (ſuch as Claudius, or Ne- 
ro, of whom our Apoſtles ſpeak) in conſiderable meaſure ; at leaſt in compariſon 
anarchy : and conſidering 4 miſchiefs ifſuing from want of government. 

A Z0ARKEH el To WHY ha matter 1s not tery (ſaith St. hi 5 ae 
ſelf of all men fartheſt from a flatterer) ; but 2 1 3 e e .es yr on 
muſt eſteem our ſelves much obliged to them for the pains they ſuſtain in our be- 7 or rw 
half, and for the benefits we receive from them, For 7 indeed muſt be a very bad vi") — 
governour, to whom that ſpeech of the orator Tertullus may not without glozing be Cheyf. 42 
accommodated s Seeing that by thee wwe enjoy great quietneſs, and that very vor thy, Ade xxiv. 2 5 
deeds are done unto this nation by thy providence, ae accept it always, and in all places, 3 
moſt noble Felix, with all thankfulneſs, _ CCC 
„„ 1 + ci) N 2 la- 
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However; what Seneca faith of philoſophers, that they of 
| Nulli aer e, Magiſtrates #« Bugs” all men are moſt obliged, and nig gratefitl to Kings and Magi. 
Kia prefer, pad pubs fret wege Aretas, becauſe from bei, care they enjoy the leiſure, quiet and 
e pet od opts ae, of bee and prodtifng the bet things 1, pe 
en ee leite ble .  avhich account, ſalth he,  rhey-conld not but reverence the au. 
Lant=—— Sen. E. II..  Yhors of ſo great a good, as parents that is, or ſhould be far 
Ola eftim DD dr ond hes more true of Chriſtians. ; Phat hifure (to uſe his words) which 
Deos agitur, out Doo: facit bid. is ſpent with God, and which rendreth us like to God; the liberty 
 _ of ſtudying divine truth, and of ſerving God with ſecurity 

and quiet, are ineſtimable benefits; for the which they are indebted to the pro- 

tection of magiſtrates: Therefore in all reaſon a grateful retribution of good-will, 
„and of all-good offices, particularly of our prayers, is to be payed unto them. 7; 
hag it not very abſurd, ſaith St. Chxy/oftom,. bal they: ſhould labour and venture for us, 


mandy. As to honour. and rewerence, it is plain, that no exterior ſignification, in ceremo- 


— 


Ezra vi. 10. 


Nuncupare 
wot ro as ee ud. ans 4 5 ir : | | 
ateraitete i he, been wn f make vows for the eternity of the empire, and for the welfare of the 
Alu, & pro citizens, yea fer rbe welfare 'of the Princes, aud in their behalf for the eternity of the 
imo pro ſalute empire, : | 1 ” T ” 2 f ; a 2 2 2 . Sb 4 1 | ; 
in Not only pious Princes with a ſerious deſire will expect this duty from us; but 
proprer” 1 


e eternitate even profane ones in policy wilt demand it, as a decent teſtimony of err to them, 
5»peii, ſole» and a proper means of upholding their ſtate 3 that they may ſeem to have place in 
2 Fln. the moſt ſerious regards and folemn performances of their ſubjects. So that to 

| 2 nneglect this duty, is ever a violation of our due obedience, and a kind of diſloyalty 


Fr 


— thereby we honour his image and Character in them, yielding in his preſence this 
militans ſer- : 2 . m . HIL f | a 
wit; cum fe- ſpecial reſpect to them as his. repreſentatives; for Mat, thereÞy we. avow his govern- 
liter cum dili- ment of -mC world * them as His miniſter $ and N de utzes . Or that thereby We AC- 


git, us Dee e ; ed ES Bide 
ramount 5 
ings, aud Lord 


regnant aucto- 

is 1 _ © of brd; fo that Princes are nothing otherwiſe than in ſub- 
an 5 3 6 of 

Daa, magit i e hing Without his ſuccour, do 


Tim. VI. 15. ho 


. 4 : « * 
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providence. This ſervice therefore is a very grateful kind of adoring our Almighty 
Lord; and as ſuch St. Paul. recommendeth it in the words immediately ſubjoined | 
to our text, For this (ſaith he) is govd and acceptable in the fight of God, ' our i Tim. ii. 3. 
Saviour. ad | 4191 . Mitte ! 


prayers. 1 | 


need extraordinary ſupplies of gifts and graces from the Divine 


flanding heart, lo judge thy people, that I may difeern between oe and bad : Kings iii, 9. 


| David, of Abab, of Joſtus the high prieſt, is 


* 


—_— 


8. Let us conſider, that whereas wiſdom guiding our piety and charit „ will 


eſpecially incline. us to place our devotion there where it will be moſt needful and 


eful, we therefore chiefly muſt pray for kings, becauſe they do moſt need our 
Their office is moſt high, and bard to diſcharge well or happily: wherefore they 

nty. 
Their affairs are of greateſt weight and importance, requiring anſwerable ſkill 
and ſtrength to ſteer and wield them: wherefore they need from the fountain of | 
wiſdom and power ſpecial communications of light, of courage, of ability to con- 7 
duct, to ſupport, to fortify them in their managements; they need that God ſhould 
uphold them carveupah mynpariey, with that princely ſpirit, for which King David Pc. li. 12. 
ora... if an i, r | 
. They often are to deliberate about matters of dark and uncertain conſequence; 
they are to judge in caſes of dubious and intricate nature; the which to reſolve 
prudently, or to determinate uprightly, no human wiſdom fufficiently can enable; 
wherefore they need the Hirit of counſel, and the ſpirit of judgment, from the Ini. xi. 2. & 
ſole Diſpenſer of them, the great Cu. and moſt righteous Fudge. The wiſeſt e. 
and ableſt of them hath reaſon to pray with So/fomon, Grve thy ſervant an under Pl. vii 


= 


for who is able to judge this thy ſo great a prople ? That ſo what the Wiſe man faith Pe 83 


may be verified, A divine ſentence is in the lips of the Ning, his mouth tranſgreſſeth Prov. xvi. 10. 
not in judgment: And that of the Wiſe woman, Ai an angel of God, fo is my Lord 2 Sam. xiv. 
the King, to diſcern good and bad. + IR | | . 
They commonly are engaged in enterpriſes of greateſt difficulty, inſuperable b 
the might or induſtry of man; in _—_— which 6 may ſay Tuch 3 By t Sam. vi, 2, 
ftrength ſhall no man prevail : With the Preacher, The race is not to the ſiwiſt, nor the Ecclel. ix. 11. 
battel to the firong : With the Pfalmft, There is no' King ſaved by the multitude of an Ff. xxxii.16. 
beſt : wherefore they need aid and ſuccour from the — Ae to carry them | 
through, and bleſs their deſigns with ſucceſs. * | | 

They are moſt expoſed to dangers and diſaſters (ſtanding like high towers, moſt 
obnoxious to the winds and tempeſts of fortune) ; having uſually many envious ill- 
willers, many diſaffected malecontents, many both open enemies and cloſe inſidi- 
aters; from whoſe force or treachery no human providence can ſufficiently guard 
them: they do therefore need the protection of the ever-vigilant Keeper of 1/rael, pr. xxi. 14. 
to ſecure them: for, Except the Lord keepeth the city, the watchman waketh but & *d. 1, & 
in uain; except the Lord preſerve the King, his guards, his armies ſurround him En 16. 


to no purpoſe. - 


They have the natural infirmities of other men, and far beyond other men are 
ſubje& to external. temptations. The malicious ſpirit (as in the cafe of Job, of 
expreſſed) is ever waiting for oc- Zech. iii. 1, 
caſion, ever craving permiflion of God to ſeduee and pervert them; ſucceſs there- 
in being extremely conducible to his villainous defigns. The world continually 
doth affault them with all its advantages, with all its baits of pleaſure, with all 
its inticements to pride and: yanity, to oppreffion and injuftice, to ſloth, to luxu- 
ry, to exorbitant ſelf-will and felf- conceit, to every fort of vicious practice. Their 
eminency of ſtate, their affluence of wealth, their uncontrollable power, their ex- Eccleſ. viii. 4. 
emption from common reſtraints, their continual diſtractions and ericumbrances by o =xir« 
varieties of care and buſineſa, their multitude of obfequious followers, and ſcarcity 257 
of faithful. friends, to advite or reprove them, their having no obſtacles before them 14u Belen. * 
to check their wills, to crofs their humours, to curb their luſts and paſſions, are 
ſo many dangerous ſnares unto them: wherefore- they do need plentiful mea- 
ſures of grace, and mighty aſfiſtances from God, to preferve them from the worſt 
errors and fins; into which otherwiſe tis almoft a miracle if they are not. 
p | - BOM 


And being they are fo liable to fin, they muft conſequently ſtand often in need 
of Gad mercy; to bear with them, and to pardon them. ah 


35 They 


* 
* 
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2 They therefore upon ſo many accounts needing ſpecial help and grace from hea. 


" 


: 


ven, do moſt need prayers to derive it thence for them. ; | 
All Princes indeed do need them. Good Princes need many prayers” for God's 
help, to uphold and confirm them in their virtue: Bad Princes need deprecations of 
God's wrath and judgment toward them, for offending his majeſty; together with 
ſupplications for God's grace to convert and reform them: The moſt deſperate and 
incorrigible need prayers, that God would: dver-rule' and reſtrain them from doing 
miſchief to themſelves and others. All Princes having many avocations, and temp. 
tations, hindring them to pray enough for themſelves; do need ſupplemental aids 
from the devotions of other. p 
. Wherefore if we love them, if we love our country, if we love our ſelves, if 
we tender the intereſts of truth, of piety, of common good, we, conſidering their 
caſe, and manifold need of prayers, will not fail earneſtly to ſue for them; that 
God would afford needful aſſiſtance to them in the adminiſtration of their high 
office, in the improvement of their great talents, in the conduct and management 
of their arduous affairs; that he graciouſly would direct them in their perplexed 
counſels, would back them in their difficult undertakings, would protect their per- 
ſons from dangers, would keep their hearts from the prevalency of temptations, 
would pardon their failings ws „ 
9. Whereas God hath declared, that he hath ſpecial regard to Princes, and a 
more than ordinary care over them, becauſe they have a peculiar relation to him, 
as his repreſentatives, the miniſters of bis kingdom, the main inſtruments of his 
providence, whereby he conveyeth his favours, and diſpenſeth his juſtice to men; 
cauſe alſo the good of mankind, which he eſpecially tendreth, is mainly con- 


Pſ cxliv, ic. cerned in their welfare; whereas, I ſay, it is he that giveth ſalvation unto Kings; 


Pl, xviii, 5 


; that giveth great deliverance to his King, and ſheweth mercy to his anointed; 


-- (xii. 1.) that hath he King's heart and his breath, and all bis ways in his hand: even ur- 


2 Sam, xxii. 


on this account our prayers for them are the more required. For it is a method 


Prov. xxi. 1. of God, and an eſtabliſhed rule of Divine Providence, not to diſpenſe ſpecial bleſ- 
pd v. 23. ſings without particular conditions, and the concurrence of our duty in obſervance. 


of what he preſcribeth in reſpect to them. Seeing then he hath enjoined, that in 
order to our obtaining thoſe great benefits which . iſſue from his ſpecial care over 
Princes, we ſhould pray for it, and ſeek it from his hands; the omiſſion of this 
duty will intercept it, or bereave us of its advantages; nor in that caſe' may we ex- 
ect any bleſſings of that kind. As without praying for our ſelves, we muſt not ex- 
rect private favours from heaven; ſo without praying for our Prince, we cannot 
well hope for publick bleſſings. For, as a prophane 3 (who in effect diſavow- 
eth God, by not regarding to ſeek his favour and aid) is not qualified to receive 
any good from him: ſo a prophane nation (which diſclaimeth God's government of 
the world, by not invoking his benediction on thoſe who moderate it under him) 
is not well capable of common benefits. It'is upon all accounts true which Ezra 


ben vil. 22. ſaid, The hand of our God is upon all them for good that ſeek bim: but his power and 


'6. His wrath is againſt all them that forſake him. If therefore we deſire that our 
Prince ſhould not loſe God's ſpecial regard, if we would not forfeit the benefits 
hereof to our ſelves, we muſt conſpire in hearty prayers for him. q | 
10. To engage and encourage us in which practice, we may farther conſider, 
that ſuch prayers, offered duly (with frequency and conſtancy, with ſincerity and 
zeal) do always turn to good account, and never want good effect: the which if it 
be not always eaſily diſcernible, yet it is certainly real; if it be not perfect as we 
may deſite, yet it is competent, as expediency requireth, or as the condition of 
things will bear, . bp 8 1 | 
There may be impediments to a full ſucceſs of the beſt prayers; they may not 
ever prevail to render Princes completely good, or extremely proſperous ; for 
ſome concurrence of their on will is requiſite. to produce their virtue, God rare- 
ly working with irreſiſtible power, or fatal efficacy ; and the ſtate of things, or ca- 
pacities of perſons, are not always mop ſuited for proſperity. Yet are not ſuch 
prayers ever wholly vain or fruitleſs: for God never preſcribeth means unavailable 
to the end; he never would have commanded us particularly to pray for Kings, 
if he did not mean to beſtow a good iſſue to that practice. | Os He 
And, ſurely, he that hath promiſed to hear all requeſts with faith and ſincerity, 
and inceſſant earneſtneſs preſented to him, cannot fail to hear thoſe which are - 
5 2 | | ſuc 
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ſuch conſequence, which are ſo agreeable to his will, which do include ſo much 
honeſty and charity. In this caſe, ſurely, we may have ſome confidence, accord- | 
ing to that of St. Toh, This is the confidence we have in him, that if wwe aſe any thing | job. v. 14. 
according to his ill, he heareth us. | ; 
As the good biſhop, obſerving St. Auſtin's mother, with what conſtancy and 
ſſionateneſs ſhe did pray for her ſon, being then ingaged in ways of error and 
vanity, did encourage her, ſaying, It is impoſſible that a fon of thoſe devotions ſhould 2 8 
periſh : ſo may we hopefully preſume, and encourage our ſelves; that a Prince will 3 
not miſcarry, for whoſe welfare many good people do earneſtly ſolicit; Feri non chrymarum 
poteſt, ut princeps iſtarum lachrymarum pereat. 2 mw 
You know in general the mighty efficacy of prayer, what pregnant aſſurances Jam. v. 16. 
there are, and how wonderful inſtances thereof occur in holy ſcripture, both in 
relation to publick and private bleſſings: How it is often promiſed, that Al things, Matt. xxi. 22. 
whatſoever we ſhall aſs in prayer, believing, we ſhall receive; and that who- Matt. vii. 8. 
ever aſketh recerveth, and he that ſeeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh it fhall 


| be opened, How the prayer of Abraham did heal Abimilech and his family of Gen. xx. 17. 


barrenneſs ; how the prayers of Moſes did quench the fire, and cure the bitings — = = 
of the fiery ſerpents ; how the prayer of Joſhua did arreſt the ſun ; how the prayer (pc. cvi. zo. 
of Hannah did procure Sammel to her, as his name doth import; how Elias his ©: 4 ) 
prayers did open and ſhut the heavens; how the ſame holy prophet's prayer did _ * 
reduce a departed ſoul, and that of Hliſba did effect the fame, and that of another Luke iv. 25. 
prophet did reſtore Zeroboam's withered hand; how the prayers of God's people — v. 17, 
frequently did raiſe them up ſaviours, and when they cried unto the Lord in their 1 King. xvii. 
trouble, he”, delivered them out of their diſtreſſes; how the prayers of * A diſ- " _ 
comfited a million of Arabians, and thoſe of Fehoſhaphat deſtroyed a numerous |, King, xiti & 
army of his enemies by their own hands} and - thoſe of Hezekiahb _—_ down Deut. iv. 29. 


an angel from heaven to cut off the Ahyrians, and thoſe of Manaſſes reſtored him ＋ Wr 


re- edifying Jeruſalem; and thoſe of Daniel obtained ſtrange viſions and diſcover- iv. 3. & M. 7. 
ies; how + Noah, Job, Daniel, Moſes and Samuel, are repreſented as powerful in- & x. 11. 
terceſſors with God, and conſequently it is intimated, that the great things at- 

chieved by them were chiefly done by the force of their prayers. 6 © hp: ah 


11.— 
2 Chr. xx. 3.— xii. 23. 2 Chr. xxxii. 20, 21. 2 Chr. xxxiii. 12, 13. Eſth. iv. 16. Neh. i. 11. & ii. 4. Dan. chap: ii. iv. v. vii. 
vili. ix. x. Xi. xii, + Ezek. xiv. 14. Jer. xv. 1. | 


And ſeeing prayers in ſo many caſes are ſo effectual, and work ſuch. miracles ; 
what may we hope from them in this, wherein God ſo expreſly and particularly 
directeth us to uſe them? If our prayers can ſo much avail to our perſonal and 
private advantage, if they may be very helpful to our friends; how much ſhall 
the devotions of many good men, all levelled at one mark, and aiming at a publick 
moſt conſiderable good, be prevalent with the Divine Goodneſs ? However, if God 
be not moved by prayers to convert a Prince from all fin, to make him do all the 
good he might, to bleſs him in all matters; yet he may thence be induced to re- 
train him from much evil, to keep him from being worſe, or from doing worſe than 
otherwiſe would be ; he may diſpoſe him to do many things well, or better than of 
himſelf he would do: he may preſerve him from many diſaſters otherwiſe incident 
to him: which will be conſiderable effects of prayer. | 
11, I ſhall add but one general conſideration more, which is this, that prayer 
- the only allowable way of. redrefling our caſe, if we do ſuffer by, or for 

rinces, | n 

Are they bad, or do they miſdemean themſelves in their adminiſtration of govern- 
ment and juſtice? We may not by any violent or rough way attempt to reclaim 
them ; for they are not accountable to us, or liable to our correction. Where the Eeclei. viii, 4. 
word of a King is, there is power : and who ſhall ſay to him, What dbeſt thou f was 
ine preacher's doctrine. 197] . 

Do they oppreſs us, or abuſe us? Do they treat us harſhly, or cruelly proſecute 
us? We muſt not kick againſt them, or ſtrive to right our ſelves by refiſtance. For, 
Againſt a King (ſaith the wiſe man) there is no ring up and who (ſaid David) can Prov.xxx.zr. 


Ntretch out his hand againſt the Lord's anointed. and be guiltleſs ? And, they (faith St. 1Sam.xxvi.g. 


Rom. xüi. 2. 


Paul) that git, ſhall receive to themſelves damnation. 
: | _ We 
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We muſt not ſo much as eaſe our ſtomach, or diſcharge our paſſion, by railing or 
Exo. xxii.28. inveighing againſt them. For, Thou ſhalt not ſpeak evil of the ruler of thy people 


Ads xxiii. 5. is a divine law: and, to * blaſpheme, or revile dignities, is by St. Peter and St. Judt 


® 2 Pet. ii. 10. , 
ade viii. Teprehended as a notable crime. 
Job xxxiv. We muſt not be bold or free in taxing their actions. For, I it fit, faith Eby, 


18. wy . 
Pl. hexxix. C 1. £0 ſay to a King, Thou art wicked, and to Princes, Ye are ungodly ? And, to reproach 
| che footſteps of God's anointed, is implied to be an impious practice. 


Jude xvi. We muſt forbear even complaining and murmuring againſt them. For, mur 
murers are condemned as no mean fort of offenders; and the Fews in the wil. 

derneſs were ſorely puniſhed for ſuch behaviour. 
Feeleſ. x. 20. We muſt not (according to the preacher's advice) ſo much as curſe them in 


(Ifa. vi. 21.) gur thoughts ; or not entertain ill conceits, and ill wiſhes in our minds toward 
them. | 
Io do theſe things is not only high preſumption in regard to them (inconſiſtent 
with the dutiful affection and reſpect which we owe to them) but it is flat im- 
. piety toward God, and an invaſion of his authority; who alone is King of Kings, 
and hath reſerved to himſelf the prerogative of judging, of rebuking, of puniſh- 
* ing Kings, when he findeth cauſe. | | SORE 
Theſe were the miſdemeanors of thoſe in the late times, who inſtead of pray- 
ing for their Sovereign, did clamour and rail at him, did aſperſe him with foul im- 
putations, did accuſe his proceedings, did raiſe tumults, and levy war againſt him, 
pretending by rude force to reduce him unto his duty; ſo uſurping on their Prince, 
or rather on God himſelf, aſſuming his right, and taking his work out of his hands; 
diſcovering alſo therein great profaneneſs of mind, and diſtruſt of God's providence, 
as if God, being implored by prayer, could not, or would not, had it been need- 
ful, without ſuch irregular courſes, have redreſſed thoſe evils in the church or ſtate, 
which they pretended to feel, or fear. 
Is Nothing therefore in ſuch caſes is.left to us for our remedy 


Adfit enim ut indign? feramus ea nos 


atique optamus, aut ultionem d nobis a- 


machinemur , quam à Des exſpetta- 
mus, Text. ad Scap. 2. 


ui non dicam Regum, ſed omnium ho- 
2 vel beſtiarum ſordidiſſimus, 
dignus exflitit qui per ſecutionem in Chriſti- 
anos primus inciperet. Sulp. Ser, ii. 40. 


Tta nos magis oramus pro ſalute impera- 
toris, ab eo eam poſtulantes qui praflare po- 
te. Et utique ex diſciplina patientiæ di- 
wine agere nos, ſatis manifeſtum oe vo- 
bis poteft, cùm tanta hominum itudo, 
pars pen? major civitatis cujuſque, in fi- 


lentio & modeſtid agimus. Tert. ad 


Scap. 2. 


Fundendo ſanguinem, & patiends magis 
2 we al eas Bag Cbriſti 7%. 
ta eft Ecclefia ; perſecutionibus crevit, 
&c. Hier. Ep. 62. 


and caſe, but having recourſe to God himſelf, and ſeeking re- 
lief from his hand in good time, by converting our Prince, 
or directing him into a good courſe ; however comforting our 
ſelves in the conſcience of ſubmitting to God's will. 

This is the only method St. Paul did preſcribe, even 
when Nero, a moſt vile, flagitious man, a ſorry and naughty 
governour as could be, a monſtrous tyrant, and moſt blood 

perſecutor (the very inventer of perſecution) did ſway the 
Empire. He did not adviſe Chriſtians to ſtand upon their guard, 
to contrive plots, to provide arms, to raiſe mutinies and in- 
ſarrections againſt him; but to offer ſupplications, prayers 
and interceſſions for him, as the beſt means of their ſecurity 


and comfort. And this was the courſe of the primitive 


Chriſtians, during their hard condition under the domination 
of heathen Princes, impugners of their religion: Prayers 
and tears were then the only arms of the church; whereby they 
long defended it from ruin, and at laſt advanced it to moſt 


a. Ma at. am. a. £0 AQ ho@@{ 2 qa 


lorious proſperity. 

Indeed, if, not * the liberty to find fault with Princes, we would prac- 
tiſe the duty of ſeeking God for his bleſſing on their proceedings; if, forbear- 
ing to ſcan and cenſure acts of ſtate, we would earneſtly implore God's direction 
of them; if, leaving to conceive diſguſts, and vent complaints about the ſtate of 
things, we would aſſiduouſly petition God for the ſettlement of them in good or- 
der; if, inſtead of being ſhrewd politicians, or ſmart judges in ſuch matters, we 
would be devout orators and humble ſolicitors at the throne of grace; our endea- 
vours ſurely would find much better effe& toward publick advantage: we certainly 

might do more good in our cloſets by a few hearty wiſhes uttered there, than by all 
our tattling or jangling politicks in corners. | 

There are great contrivances to ſettle things; every one hath his model of ſtate, 
or method of policy, to communicate for ordering the ſtate ; each is zealous for 
his own conceit, and apt to be diſpleaſed with thoſe who difſent from him: but it 
is, as the faireſt and juſteſt, ſo the ſureſt and likelieſt way of reducing things to a 
firm compoſure (without more ado, letting the world alone to move on its own 

| | hinges, 
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. hinges; and not impertinently troubling our ſelves or others with. the conduct of 

it) imply to re veſt of Almighty God, the ſovereign Governor and ſole Diſpoſer 

of things, that he would lead his own vicegerents in the management of the charge 

by himſelt committed to them. Be careful for nothing; but in every thing, by prayer Phil, iv. 6. 
P 


and "x. repre with thankſgiving, let you requeſts be made known to God, is a rule very 
applica | 


p ble to this caſe. ' | | 
As God's providence is the only ſure ground of our confidence, of hope for the 
preſervation of church and ſtate, or for the . reſtitution of things into a ſtable 
viet: ſo it is only our hearty prayets, joined with a conſcientious obſervance of 
God's laws, whereby we can incline providence to favour us. By them alone we 
may hope to ſave things from ſinking into diſorder, we may aſſwage the factions, 
we may defeat the machinations againſt the publick welfare. 2 
12. Seeing then we have ſo many good arguments and motives inducing us to pray 
for Kings, it is no wonder that to back them, we may alfo alledge the practice of 
the church, continually in all times performing this duty in its moſt facred offices, Cop. pf. 
eſpecially in the celebration of the holy communion, - = * 
St. Paul indeed, when he faith, I exhirt firft of all, that prayers be made, doth ©" 
chiefly impoſe this duty on Timothy, or ſuppoſeth it incumbent on the paſtors of the 
church, to take ſpecial care, that prayers be made for this pur- "A: 
poſe, and offered up in the church jointly by all Chriſtians: and 
accordingly the ancient Chtiſtians, as Tertullian doth affure us, Pywcaner /umus ſemper 65 onmibus In- 
did aluuays pray for all the ! s, that God To9uld grant them — vitamilii pro n. inferiun 
a ling life, a fecure reign, a ſafe family, valiant armies, a faith- 7, film, pepulum probum_"ovtem 
| ful ſenat e, A loyal people, a quiet Wor Id, and whatever they as fuietum, quercungue hominis & Cæſaris 
men, or as Emperors, could wiſh. Thus (addeth he) even for = 2 pk _—_—— 
their perſecutors, and in the very pangs of their fufferings, mam Deo ſutplicantem pro 8 Io. 
they did not fail to practiſe. Likewiſe of the church in his | 
time St. Chry/o/tom telleth us, that all communicants did know 
dy how every day, both at even and morning, they did make ſupplica- 
re- tion for all the world, and for the Emperor, and for all that are in 
aut bority. 5 | 
= . Greek liturgies (the compoſure whereof is fathered on St. Chryſo/tom) 
there are * interſperſed for the Emperors, couched in terms very preg- 
al 


en nant and reſpe 


1 Tim. ii. 8. 
Polycarp. ad Philip. c. 12. 


Kai rsre {nary el wirat, ma; nal ind- 
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£404, Chryſ. in 1 Tim. ii. 1. 


ity If the offices of the Roman chureh, and of the churches truckling under it, in 
dy latter times, ſhalt ſeem more defective or ſparing in this point of ſervice ; the rea- 
the ſon may be, for that a fuperlative regard to the folar or pont iſical authority (as Pope 
rd Imocent III. diſtinguiſhed) did obſcure their devotion for the lunar or regal majeſty. 
In. But our church hath been abundantly careful, that we ſhould in moſt ample man- 
ers ner diſcharge this duty; having in each of her holy offices directed us to pray for 
ity our King in expreſſions moſt full, hearty and lively. ; 

ive She hath indeed been charged as ſomewhat laviſh or over liberal of her devo- 
ion tons in this caſe. But it is a good fault, and we little need fear over-doing, in ob- 
vers ſervance of a precept ſo very reaſonable, and fo important; ſuppoſing that we 
hey IN have a due care to join our heart with the church's words, and to the frequency of 
oft IM prayers for our Prince do confer a faitable fervency. If we be not dead or merely 


formal, we can hardiy be too copious im this kind of devotion ; reiteration of words 
can do no harm, being accompanied with renovation of our deſires. Our text it 
ſelf will bear us out in ſuch a practice; the apoſtle therein by variety of expreſſion 
2 ſollicitous, that abundance of prayers for Kings ſhould be * rw oo the 
church, and no ſort of them omitted; | ep 
There are ſo many goons inducements to this, duty at all times; and there are 
why divers particular reaſons enforcing it now in the preſent ſtate and poſture 
or things. | N „ N 
Times of trouble, of danger, of fear, of dirkneſs and FE lle'18.-& xvid. 6. & laxvli, 2, 
perplexity, of diſtraction and diſtreſs, of guilt, and deſerve; - boy gh oheyon * Jon ey 
wrath, are moſt ſeaſbnable for recourſe to the divine help\ J, Senatus aur humani ad dev ps 
and mercy: in prayer. r. Tere” | | LESCg | pulum ac wota un. Liv. 31 7. & 3: 16. 
And are not ours ſuely?” Are they not much Tike to thoſe of which the Pſalmiſi 
ſaith, They know not, neither will they underſtand'; they walk on in dar bneſi: all the pl eu. 5. 
foundations , the earth are out of courſe ? Or like thoſe of which our Lord i pake, 
Sod. LL - O when 
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Lake xi. when there was upon the earth difireſs of nations, with perplexity ; mens heart, 
= Kings Air failing them for fear, and for hoking after thoſe things which were coming on the 
3s) earth ? 


Are not the days gloomy, ſo that no human providence can ſee far, no. wiſdom 
can deſcry the iſſue of things? ID | | 

Is it not a very unſettled world, wherein all the publick frames are ſhaken al. 

Vf. cvii. 27. moſt off the hinges, and the minds of men extremely diſcompoſed with various paſ- 
ſions ; with fear, ſuſpicion, anger, diſcontent and impatience? How from diffen. 
tions in opinion do violent factions and feuds rage; the hearts of men boiling with 
fierce animoſities, and being exaſperated againſt one another, beyond any hopes or 
viſible means of reconcilement ? r 

Are not the fences of diſcipline caſt down? Is there any conſcience made of vio- t 
lating laws ? Is not the dread of authority exceedingly abated, and all government 

| overborn by unbridled licentiouſneſs ? 2 | 
PE. cxxix. 5, How many adverſaries are there, bearing ill- will to our Sion? How many turbu- 
* bexxill» 5- jent, malicious, crafty ſpirits, eagerly bent, and watching for occaſion to ſubvert 
the church, to diſturb the ſtate, to introduce confuſion in all things ? How many W | 
Pl exxxvil.7. Pdomrtes, who ſay of Feruſalem (both eccleſiaſtical and civil) Down with it, down 0 
with it even to the ground? oY N | 

Have we not great reaſon to be fearful of God's juſt diſpleaſure, and that heayy 
judgments will be poured on us for our manifold heinous provocations, and cry- 
ing fins; for the prodigious growth of atheiſm, infidelity and profaneneſs; for the 
rite practice of all impieties, iniquities and impurities, with moſt impudent bold- 
neſs, or rather with outragious inſolence; for the extreme diſſoluteneſs in man- ( 
ners, the groſs neglect or contempt of all duties, the yu ſtupidity and coldneſs of 
people generally as to all concerns of religion; for the want of religious awe to- 
ward God, of charity toward our neighbour, of reſpect to our ſuperiors, of ſobrie- 
ty in our converſation ; for our ingratitude for many great mercies, and incorrigible- 
neſs under many ſore chaſtiſements, our inſenſibleneſs of many plain warnings, 
loudly calling us to repentance ? | | 

Is not all the world about us in combuſtion, cruel wars raging every where, and 
Chriſtendom weltring in blood ? And although at preſent, by God's mercy, we are 

free, who knows but that ſoon, by God's juſtice, the neighbouring flames may 
catch our houſes ? 

In fine, is not our caſe palpably ſuch, that for any good compoſure or re-inſtate- 
ment of things in good order, for upholding truth and ſound doctrine, for redu- 
cing charity and peace, for reviving the ſpirit of piety, and bringing virtue again 
into requeſt, for preſerving ſtate and church from ruin, we can have no confi- 
dence or reaſonable hope, but in the good providence and merciful ſuccour of Al- 

Iſai. xliii, 11. mighty God; befide whom there is no Saviour; who alone is the hope of Iſrael, and 
2 # Saviour thereof in time trouble? We now having great cauſe to pray with our 
Mar vii. 25. Lord's diſciples in the ſtorm, Lord, ſave us, we periſh, | 
Upon ſuch conſiderations, and others whereof I ſuppoſe you are ſufficiently ap- 
prehenſive, we now eſpecially are obliged earneſtly to pray for our King, that God 
in mercy would preſerve his royal perſon, and inſpire his mind with light, and en- 
Ifai. lviii. 12. due his Four with grace, and in all things bleſs him to us, to be @ repairer 'of our 
breaches, and a reſtorer of paths to dwell in; ſo that under him we may lead a quiet 
life in all godlineſs and —_ 170 | 

I have done with the firſt duty (Prayer for Kings) upon which I have the rather 
ſo largely inſiſted, becauſe it is very ſeaſonable to our preſent condition. 

II. The other (Thankſgiving) I ſhall but touch, and need not perhaps to do more. 
For, | +. 

1. As to general inducements, they are the ſame, or very like to thoſe which 
are for prayer ; it being plain, that whatever we are concerned to pray for, when 
we want it, that we are bound to thank God for, when he vouchſafeth to beſtow 
it. And if common charity ſhould diſpoſe us to reſent the good of Princes with 
complacence ; if their welfare be a publick benefit; if our ſelves are intereſted in 
it, and partake great advantages thereby ; if in equity and ingenuity we are bound 
to ſeek it ; then ſurely, we are much engaged to thank God, the bountiful donor 
of it, for his goodnels in conferring it. 


2. As 
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2. As for particular motives, ſuiting the preſent occaſion, I need not, by infor- 
mation or impreſſion of them, farther to ſtretch your patience ; ſeeing you cannot 
be ignorant or inſenſible of the grand benefits by the divine goodneſs beſtowed on 
our King, and on our ſelves, which this day we are bound with all grateful ac- 
knowledgment to commemorate. herefore inſtead of reciting trite {tafies, and 
urging*obvious"reaſons (which a ſmall recollection will ſuggeſt to you) I mall only 
requeſt you to join with me in the practice of the duty, and in acclamation of praiſe 
to God. Even ſo Wy | | ; 

Bleſſed be God, who hath given to us ſo gracipus- and benign” a Prince (the ex- 1 Kings i. 48. 

riments of whoſe elemency and goodneſs no hiſtory can parallel) to ſit on the | 
throne of his bleſſed Father, and renowned anceſtors. | 5 
Bleſſed be God, who hath protected him in ſo many encounters, hath ſaved him Pf xvii. 46. 
from ſo many dangers and ſnares, hath delivered him from ſo great troubles, —Ixxxix. 22, 

Bleſſed be God, who in ſo wonderful a manner, by ſuch miraculous trains of 2 


es and encouragements. | | is REP hs BET 3-4. ok 
Bleſſed be the Lord, who hath granted us to continue theſe ſixteen years in the'(Ia.xxx. 20.) 
ceable fruition of thoſe bleſſings. , LEON SEE 


Bleſſed be the Lord Col of Neue, from everlaſting to everlaſting : and lei all the Au- Ft en. 48.6 
ple ſay, Amen. Prot res Liedl meg L gene th 5 70 2 6 > pre xli. 
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PS AL. LXIV. , 10. 


9. A all men ſhall fear, and ſball declare the work of God; for 
5 29 wiſely confider of bis doing. e 

10. The righteous ſhall be glad in the Lord, and ſhall truſt in bim; 
and all the upright in heart ſhall glory. | 


D pn F we ſhould ſearch about for a caſe parallel to that which we do now 
ccommemorate, we ſhould, Ar „ hardly find one more patly ſuch, 
BY than is that which is implied in this pſalm: and if we would know 


the duties incumbent on us in reference to ſuch an occaſion, we could 


I ſcarce better learn them other-where than in our text. - | 

| With attention peruſing the pſalm, we may therein obſerve, That 

its great author was apprehenſive of a deſperate plot by a confederacy of wicked 
and ſpiteful enemies, with great craft and ſecrecy, contrived againſt his ſafety. 

They, faith he, encourage themetves in an evil matter; they. commune of laying fnares 

privily; they ſay, Who ſhall ſee them ? That for preventing the blow threatned by 


this deſign (whereof he had ſome. glimpſe, or ſome. preſumption, grounded upon 


the knowledge of their implacable and active malice) he doth implore. diyine pro- 
tection: Hide me, faith he, from the ſecret counſel of the wicked, from the inſurretiim 


of the workers of' iniquity. That he did confide in God's mercy and juſtice for the 
ſeaſonable defeating, for the fit aven os, their machination: Gad, ſaith he, hall 
ſhoot. at them with an arrow ; alen ſol they be weunded.. . That they ſhould them- 


ſelves become the detectors of their crime, and the inſtruments of the exemplary 


puniſhment due thereto : They, addeth he, ſhall make their own tongue to fall u 
themſebves : all that ſee them ſhall flee away, K e 
Such was the caſe; the which unto what paſſage in the hiſtory it doth relate, or 
whether it belongeth to any we have recorded, it may not be eaſy to determine. 
Expoſitors commonly do refer it to the deſigns of Saul upon David's life. But 
this ſeeming purely conjecture, not founded upon any expreſs words, or pregnant 
intimations in the text, I ſhall leave that enquiry in its own uncertainty. It ſuf- 
ficeth to make good its pertinency, that there was ſuch a miſchievous conſpiracy, 
deeply ated againſt David (a very great perſonage, in whoſe ſafety the pub- 
lick ſtate of God's people was principally concerned; he being then King of 1/ael, 
at leaſt in deſignation, and therefore in the precedent pſalm, endited in Sauls 


time, is ſo ſtiled); from the peril whereof he by the ſpecial providence of God 


was reſcued, with the notable difappointment and. grievous confuſion of thoſe who 
managed it. The which caſe (at kaſt in kind, if not in degree) beareth a plain 
reſemblance to that which lieth before us. 

And the duties which upon that occaſion are ſignified to concern people then, do 
no leſs now ſort to us ; the which, as they lie couched in our text, are theſe: 
1. Wiſely to conſider God's doing; 2. To fear; 3. To declare God's work; 4. Io 
be glad in the Lord; 5. To truft in God; 6. To glory. Of which the firſt three 


are repreſented as more generally concerning men; the others as appertaining more 


peculiarly to righteous and upright perſons. 
Theſe duties it ſhall be my endeavour ſomewhat to explain and preſs, in a man- 
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fo, it is requiſite to conſider, that all theſe particulars may be underſtood in a dou- 


ble manner, either as declarative of event, or as directive of practice upon ſuch 
nergencies. 5 FE 

2 When God doth ſo interpoſe his hand, as ſignally to check and confound miſ- 
chievous enterprizes ; it will be apt to ſtir up in the minds of men an apprehenſion 
of God's ſpecial r to ſtrike into their hearts a dread of his power and 
juſtice, to wring from their mouths ſuitable declarations and acknowledgments ; and 
particularly then good men will be effected with pious joy, they will be encouraged 
to confide in God, they will be moved to glory, or to expreſs a triumphant fatis. 
faction in God's proceedings. Theſe events naturally do reſult from ſuch provi- 
dential occurrences ; for production of theſe events ſuch occurrences are purpoſely 
deſigned ;- and accordingly (where men are not by profane opinions or affeCtions 
much indiſpoſed) they do commonly follow. 

But yet they are not propoſed fimply as events, but alſo as matters of duty: for 
men are obliged readily to admit ſuch impreſſions upon their minds, hearts and 
lives, from the ſpecial works of providence ; they are bound not to croſs thoſe 
natural tendencies, not to fruſtrate thoſe wiſe intents of God, aiming at the pro- 
duction of ſuch good diſpoſitions and good practices: Whence if thoſe effects do 
not ariſe, as often notoriouſly they do not in ſome perſons, men thereby do incur 
much guilt and blame. | 

It is indeed ordinary to repreſent matter of duty in this way, exprefling thoſe 
practices conſequent in effect, which in obligation ſhould follow, according to 
God's purpoſe, and the nature of cauſes ordered by him, As when, for inſtance, 
God in the law had preſcribed duty, and threatned fore puniſhment on the diſobe- 
dient, it is ſubjoined, And all the people ſhall hear and fear, and do no more Deut xvii. 13. 
preſumptuouſly : The meaning is, that ſuch exemplary puniſhment is in its nature 4 i. 2 
apt, and its deſign tendeth to produce ſuch effects, although not ever, queſtion= 
leſs, with due ſucceſs, ſo as to prevent all tranſgreſſion of thoſe laws. 80 alſo, 
when (ſath the Prophet) % judgments are in the land, the inhabitants of the 1k. xxvi. 9. 
world will learn righteouſneſs ; the ſenſe is, that divine judgments in themſelves 
are inſtructive of duty, it is their drift to inform men therein, and men ought to 
learn that leſſon from them; although in effect divers there be, whom no judg- 
ments can make wiſer or better; ſuch as thoſe of whom in the ſame prophet it is 
ſaid, The people turneth not unto bim that ſmiteth them ; and in another, In vain have Ila. ix 13. 
1 ſmitten your, children, they received no correction. As therefore frequently other. I „ 1 * 
where, ſo alſo here this kind of expreſſion may be taken chiefly to import duty. Neh. ix. 2g. 
To begin then with the firſt of theſe duties. 1560 ; 

I. We are upon ſuch occaſions obliged 4v:/ely fo confider (or, as the Greek ren= vp 


dreth it, ouyiwa;, #0 amderfland, or to perceive, as our old tranflation hath. it) God's al 


doing. This I put in the firſt place, as previous in nature, and influential upon the -=. 
reſt: whence (although in the Hebrew it be knit to the reſt, as they all are to one 
another, hy the conjunctive particle, de, and, yet) we do tranſlate it caſually, for 
they ſhall ui ſely confder, for they ſhall perceive ; becauſe indeed without duly conſider- 
ing and rightly underſtanding fuch occurrences to proceed from God, none of the 
other acts can, or will be performed: attentive conſideration is needful to beget 
knowledge and perſuaſion; theſe to breed affection and practice. | 
There are many who, in ſuch . cafes, are no-wiſe apprehenſive of God's ſpecial 
providence, or affected with it; becauſe they do not conſider, or do not confider \ 
wifely and intelligently. | 0 INIT: +7 | 3 
Some are very inobſervant and caxeleſs in regard to things of this nature; ſo 
drowzy and heedleſs, as not to attend to whatever: paſſeih, or to mind what God 
acteth in the world: ſuch as ĩhoſe of whom the prophet faith, Me Barp and the 16. v. 12. 
wol, the tabret and pepe, unt wine are in their fegſis; tut they regard not the work of . xxvil. 5. 
the Lord, nor the. operation bis hands : that is, their minds are ſo amuſed by wan- 
ton divertiſements, their hearts are ſo immerſed in ſenſual enjoyments, as no-Wwiſe 
© obſerve the molt notable occurrences of providen ce... 
Others (although they do en and regard what is done, as matter of news, or 
flory, entertaining euriaſity and talk; yet) out of ſloth or ſtupidity, do little con- 
ider it, or ſtudy whence-it ſpringeth ; cuntenting themſelves with none, or with 
ay ſupexficial account, which fancy or appearance fuggeſteth: like heaſts, they do 
take in things obvious to their: ſenſe, and pethaps ſtind gazing on them; but do 


not 


, 
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not make any careful reflection, or enquiry into their original cauſes and reaſons; 
taking (as a dog, when he biteth the ſtone flung at him, or as a child that is angry 
with the log he falleth on) whatever appeareth next, to be the principal cauſe, 
pf. xcii. 6. ſuch as the Pſalmiſt again toucheth, when he ſaith, A brutiſb man knoweth not, 
neitber doth a fool underſtand this: and as he doth acknowledge himſelf on one 
— Ixxiii. 22. occaſion to have been; So fookſh was I, and ignorant; I was as a beaſt before 
thee. 
Others pretend to conſider much, and ſeem very inquiſitive ; yet (being mi. 
ided by vain prejudices or foul affections) do not conſider wiſely, or well under. 
ſtand theſe matters; the reſult of their care and ſtudy about them being to fathe; 
them on wrong cauſes, aſcribing them to the mere conduct and agency of viſible 
cauſes, hurried by a neceſſary ſwing, or rolling on by a continual fluctation of things; 
not deſcrying God's hand in them, but profanely diſcharging and diſclaiming it: 
Pſ. Ixxiit. 11. ſuch as thoſe in the Pſalms, who ſo reflected on providence, as to ſay ; How doth Gol 
4 i #now? And is there knowledge in the Moſt High? The Lord doth not ſee, neither doth the 
God of Jacob regard it: ſuch as hath been the brood of Epicurean and profane con- 
ſiderations in all times, who have earneſtly plodded, and ſtrained their wits to ex- 
clude God from any inſpection or influence upon our affairs. 
Some indeed there have been ſo very dull and ſtupid, or fo perverſe and profane, 
Ia. i. 10. as not to diſcern God's hand, when it was made bare, raiſed up, and ftretched out in 
Deut. xxvi.8. the atchievement of moſt prodigious works; not to read providence, when {et 
ga. xxvi. 11. forth in the largeſt and faireſt print: ſuch as thoſe of whom *tis ſaid in the Pſalm, 
1 * Cur fathers underſtood not thy wonders in Egypt ; and thoſe of whom tis obſerved 
lifted up, they in the Goſpel, + Though he had done ſo many miracles before them, yet they believed not: 
roo wt ſee, ſuch as the mutinous people, who, although they beheld || the earth fivallowing up 
* Pf. cri . Corah. with his complices, and a fire from the Lord conſuming the men that offered in. 
+Joh-xii.37. cenſe; yet preſently did fall a charging Moſes and Aaron, ſaying, Ye have killed the 
- * _ = people of the Lord. No wonder then, if many do not perceive the ſame hand, when 
it is wrapp'd up in a complication with inferiour cauſes ; when it is not lifted up ſo 
high, or ſo far extended in miraculous performances. | 
* _, The ſpecial providence of God in events here effected or ordered by him, is in- 
deed commonly not diſcernible without good judgment and great care: it is not 
commonly impreſſed upon events in characters ſo big and clear, as to be legible to 
every eye, or to any eye not endued with a ſharp perſpicacy, not applying an in- 
duſtrious heedfulneſs : the tracts thereof are too fine and ſubtle to be deſcribed by a 
dim fight with a tranſient glance, or upon a groſs view: it is ſeldom ſo very con- 
ſpicuous, that perſons incredulous, or any-wiſe indiſpoſed to admit it, can eafily 
be convinced thereof, or conſtrained to acknowledge it: it is often (upon many 
accounts; from many cauſes) very obſcure, and not eafily diſcernible to the moſt 
ſagacious, moſt watchful, moſt willing obſervers. For, the inſtruments of provi- 
' dence being free agents, acting with unaccountable variety, nothing can happen 
which may not be imputed to them, with ſome colourable pretence. Divine and 
humane influences are ſo twiſted and knit together, that it is hard to ſever them. 
The manner of divine efficacy is ſo very ſoft and gentle, that we cannot eaſily 
trace its footſteps. God defigneth not commonly to exert his hand in a notorious 
way, but often purpoſely doth conceal it. Whereas alſo it is not fit to charge up- 
on God's ſpecial hand of providence any event, wherein ſpecial ends of wiſdom or 
goodneſs do not ſhine ; it is often hard to diſcover ſuch ends, which uſually are 
wrapp'd in perplexities ; becauſe God acteth variouſly (according to the circum- 
ſtances of things, and the diſpoſition, capacity. or ſtate of objects) ſo as to do the 
ſame thing for different ends, and different things for the ſame end: becauſe there 
are different ends, unto which providence in various order and meaſure hath regard, 
which our ſhort and narrow proſpect cannot reach : Becauſe God, in proſecution of 
bis ends, is not wont to proceed in the moſt. direct and compendious way; but 
windeth about in a large circuit, enfolding many concurrent ind booting defigns: 
| becauſe the expediency of things to be permitted or performed doth not conſiſt in 
ſingle acts or events, but in many conſpiring to one common end: becauſe we can- 
dene the conſequences, nor balance the conveniencies of things in order 
ends: becauſe we are apt to meaſure things by their congtuity to our opi- 
pions, expectations and affections: becauſe many proceedings of God depend upon 
grounds inacceſſibls to our apprehenſion; ſuch as his own ſecret ** the 
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knowledge of mens thoughts, cloſe purpoſes, clandeſtine deſigns, true qualifica- 
tions and merits ; his preſcience of contingent events, and what the reſult will be 
from the combination of numberleſs cauſes : Becauſe ſometimes he doth act in me- 
thods of wiſdom, and by rules of juſtice, ſurpaſſing our capacity to know, either 
from the meanneſs of our nature, or the feebleneſs of our reaſon, or the unfitneſs of 
our ſtate and circumſtances here : Becauſe alſo the divine adminiſtration of affairs 
hath no complete determination, or final iſſue here; that being reſerved to the great 
day of reckoning and judgment. It is farther alſo expedient that many occurrences 
ſhould be puzzling to us, to quaſh our preſumption, to exercite our faith, to quick -: 
en our induſtry, to engage us upon adoring that wiſdom which we cannot compre- 
hend. Upon ſuch accounts, for ſuch cauſes (which time will not give me leave to 
explain and exemplify) the ſpecial providence of God is often cloudy, is ſeldom ſo 
clear, that without great heed and conſideration we can perceive it. But however 
to do ſo is plainly our duty; and therefore poſſible. 
For our reaſon was not given us to be idle upon ſo important occaſions; or that 
we ſhould be as brute ſpectators of what God doth. IIe, ſurely, in the governance 
of his nobleſt creature — diſcovereth his being, and diſplayeth his attributes: We 
therefore ſhould carefully obſerve it. He thereby (and no otherwiſe in a publick 
way) doth continually ſpeak and fignify to us his mind: And fit it is, that we Pal. I. 1. 
his ſubjects ſhould hear, ſhould attend to the leaſt intimations of his pleaſure. 1 
To him thence glory ſhould accrue, the which, who but we can render? And that 1 8 
we may render it, we muſt know the grounds of it. In fine, for the ſupport of 
God's kingdom, for upholding the reverence due to his adminiſtration of juſtice 
among us, it is requiſite, that by apparent diſpenſation of recompences duty ſhould 
be encouraged, and diſobedience checked : Very fooliſh therefore we muſt be, if 
we regard not ſuch diſpenſations. 
So reaſon dictateth, and holy ſcripture more plainly declareth our obligation to 
confider and perceive God's doings. To do fo is recommended to us as a fingular 
point of wiſdom: Whoſo is wife, and will obſerve theſe things, they ſhall un- Pl. cvii. 43. 
derſtand the Irving-kindneſs of the Lord. Let him that glorieth glory in this, Jer. ix. 24. 
that he underſtandeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord, which exerciſe Iov- Hol. xiv, 9. 
ing-kindneſs, judgment, and righteouſneſs in the earth, Who is wiſe? and be 
ſhall underſtand theſe things; prudent ? and he fhall know them, For the ways 
of the Lord are right, &c. We are vehemently, provoked thereto : Under- Pf. xciv. 8. 
fand, ye brutiſh among the people; and, ye fools, when oill ye be wiſe? They 
are reproved for negle& and defailance, who - of regard the work of the Pl. xxviii. 5. 
Lord, non the operation of his hand. The not diſcerning providence is reproach- 577-2 # 
ed as a piece of ſhameful folly; A brutiſh man Fnoweth not, neither doth a fool Pi. xcii. b. 
underſtand : and of woful pravity ; * O ye hypocrites, ye can diſcern the face of the (oa guts 1.) 
ſoy but how is it that ye cammt diſcern this time? To contemplate and ſtudy 1, bans is 
providence is the practice of good men. I will meditate on all thy works, ſaith the Hie up they 
Palmiſt, chiefly reſpecting works of this kind: And, the works of the Lord are __ os 
great, ſought out of all them that have pleaſure therein. It is a fit matter of deyo- Matt xvi. 3. 
tion, warranted by the practice of good men, to implore God's manifeſtation of Apart la 
his juſtice and power this way. O Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth, Pr. cxi. ON 
ſhew thy ſelf; lift up thy ſelf, thou judge of the earth. It is God's manner —*: . 
hereby to notify himſelf, The Lord is known by the judgment that he execut- pm. ix 16. 
eth, He for this very purpoſe doth interpoſe his hand, that men may know that pal. cix. 27. 
it 1s his hand, and that the Lord hath done it; that (as it is in Eſay) they may /ee, It. li. 25. 
and know, and conſider, and underſtand together, that the hand of the Lord 2 (Ezek. vii. 
dme this, and the Holy One of Ifael hath created it. He | 70 
manageth things ſo, that men may be brought to know, God thereby doth ſupport and encou- 
may be induced to acknowledge his authority, and his 3 eee e 
3 ö oth the onvin und 
equity in the management thereof; that they may know that ill men Fal. ix. 19, 20. 
be whoſe name is Fehovah, is the moft high over all the ie oy _—— ” men. U. 
earth; that they fay, V. erily there is a reward for the pf. * Kit. 18. & RI 2. 
righteous, verily there is a God that judgeth the earth. 
ln fine, the knowledge of God's ſpecial providence is frequently repreſented as a 
mean of nouriſhing our faith and hope in him, as a ground of thankfulneſs and” 
praiſe to him, as an incentive of x 96 beſt affections of holy joy, and humble 
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far, and hearty love) toward him: wherefore we ought to ſeek it, and we maj 
attain it. " | | if. 

They are conſequently ſome diſtinctire marks or characters, by which we may 

perceive God's hand: and ſuch may theſe be which follow (drawn from the fpecial 

nature, manner, adjuncts and conſequences of events): upon which may be ground. 

ed rules declarative gf ſpecial: providence, ſuch as commonly will hold: alchough 

ſometimes they may admit exceptions, and ſhould be warily applied. 

1. The wonderful ſtrangeneſs of events, compared with the ordinary courſe of 

things, or the natural influence of cauſes : when effects are performed by no viſi- 

ble means; or by means diſproportionate, unſuitable, repugnant to the effec 

Sometimes great exploits are atchieved, mighty forces are diſcomfited, huge. ſtru. 

ctures are demoliſhed, deſigns backed with all advantages of wit and ſtrength are 

confounded none knows how, by no conſiderable means that appear; nature ri. 

ſing up in arms againſt them: panick fears ſeizing on the abetters of them; diſſen- 

tions and treacheries ſpringing up among the actors; ſudden deaths ſnatching away 

Judg. v. 20. the principal inſtruments of them. As, when the ſtars in their courſes fought d. 

5. 2% gainſl Siſera: When the winds and ſkies became auxiliaries to Theodgfius : When 

1 Sam. vii. o. the Lord thundred with a great thunder upon the Philiſtines, and aiscomfited 

1 „ them, and they were ſmitten before Iſrael : When the Lord made the hoſt of Sy- 

; 44 , . . 

2 King. vii 6. rians to hear a noiſe of chariots, of horſes, of a great hoſt ; whence they 4. 

Fl lin. roſe and fled : When the children of Ammon and Moab flood up againſt the inbabi. 

> Chr. . fants of mount Seir, utterly to flay and deſtroy them ; and when they had made an 

239 end of the inhabitants of Seir, every one helped to deſtroy another: When th; 

1 * angel of the Lord went out and ſinote in the camp of the Aſſyrians one hundred etghty five 

thouſand men ; and when they aroſe early in the morning, behold they were all dead 

corpſes : When the mighty power of Antiochus was, as it is faid, to be broken with. 

out hands : And when, as it is foretold, @ ſtone cut out of the mountain without hands, 

ſhould break in pieces the iron, the braſs, the clay, the fitver and the gold. Such evento 

do ſpeak God to be their cauſe, by his inviſible efficacy ſupplying the defect of 

apparent means. | 


——— a 
* 
8 


Dan. viii. 23. 
& li. 45. 


So likewiſe, when by weak forces great feats are accom- 


Vid. Artabani Orat. apud Herod. Pohmn. pliſhed, and impotency triumpheth over might: When (as the 
P. 240. 


* Prophet faith) * the captives of the mighty are taken 

. . 688. p eg away, 
8 Alix. 2 5 and the prey of the terrible is 2 When one man (as 
3 ü. 10. Lev. xi. 8. Deut. jg promiſed) doth chaſe a thouſand, and two put ten tbou- 


+ 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 40. ſand to flight : When Þ a ſtripling, furniſhed only with faith 
| and a pebble, ſhall knock down a monſtrous giant, armed 
with a helmet of braſs and a coat of mail, with a huge target, fword and ſpear : 
When ſucceſſes arrive like thoſe recorded in ſcripture under the conduct of Joſhua, 
Judg. vii. 7. Gideon, Jonathan, Aſa, Jeloſaphat; wherein very ſmall forces, by uncouth 
. means, did ſubdue formidable powers: This doth argue that God doth interpoſe, 
2 Chr. xiv. * qojth whom (as it is ſaid) it is all one to ſave by many, or by few, and theſe that 
„n, have no power ; whole power is perfected in weakneſs ; who breaketh the arm of the 
* Chr. xiv. wicked, and weakeneth the ſtrength of the mighty, and deltvereth the pvor from him that 
in: xiv, 75 700 ſtrong for bim. ” | 
2 Cor. xii 9. 3 
job xii. 21. & xxxviii. 15. Pſal, x. 15. & vii. 17. & xxXv. 10. (Pſal. Evi. 5.) 


Hom, od. . Alſo when great policy and craft do effect nothing, but are blaſted of themſelves, 
* > hoot zi. or baffled. by Aplikity: When cunningly-laid deſigns are ſoon thwarted and over- 

turned: When moſt perſpicacious and profound counſellors are ſo blinded, or- fo 

infatuated, as to miltake in plain caſes, to overſee things moſt obvious and palpable: 
kara. When profane, malicious, ſubtle, treacherous politicians (ſuch as Abimelech, Achi- 
& Ancra, de fbphel, Aman, Sejanus, Stilico, Borgia, with many like occurring in ſtory) are not 
Luna, Gc. only ſupplanted in their wicked contrivances, but diſmally chaſtiſed for them: 

Theſe occurrences do more than infinuate. divine wiſdom to.intefvene, countermin- 
If. xv. 25. ing and confounding ſuch devices. For he it is who (as the ſcripture telleth us) 
1 dn. maketh the diviners mad; turneth wiſe men backward, amd maketh their knowledge fouliſh ; 
10.) diſappointeth the devices of the crafty; ſo that their hands cannot perform their enter- 
— prize; taketh the wiſe in their own craſtineſi, and turneth down the counſel of the 

os, | Frouard headlong. | | | 

K 8 1 When- 
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Whenever a juſt cauſe, or honeſt deſign, without any ſupport or ſuccour of 
worldly means (without authority, power, wit, learning, eloquence) doth a- 

inſt all oppoſition of violence and art prevail: this lignifeth him to yield a ſpe- 
Gal countenance and aid thereto, who (to depreſs human pride, and advance his 
own glory) hath choſen the joohjh things of the world, to confound the wiſe ; and , One: i. 2 
the weak things of the world, to confound the things that are mighty; and 
f baſe things of the world, and things which are diſpiſed, and things that are 
a mt, to bring t0 nought things that are: (that are with us in moſt requeſt and 
| eſteem.) ; | ary Eo 

Again, when plots, with extreme caution and ſecrecy contrived in darkneſs, are 
by improbable means, by unaccountable accidents diſcloſed and brought to light: 4 | 
bird of the arr (as the Wiſe man ſpeaketh) telling the matter ; the ſtones in the wall Roche x: 20, 
| (as it is in the Prophet) crying out treaſon. The King cannot fleep; to divert r 
the chronicle is called for; Mordecat's ſervice is there pitched on; and inqui 
is made concerning his recompence; honour is decreed him: ſo doth Haman's 


n cruel device come out. Pity ſeizeth on a pitileſs heart toward one among a huge 

ed number of innocents devoted to ſlaughter; that he may be ſaved, a letter muſt 5 

is be ſent : in that, words inſerted, ſuggeſting the manner of execution; that carried 

4 W © the wiſe King, who preſently ſmelleth it out: fo this day's plot was diſcovered. 

1— Such events, whence can they well proceed, but from the all- piercing and ever- 

an watchful care of him, whoſe eyes (as Elihu ſaid) are upon the ways of man, and (pf. exxi. 4.) 
he be ſeeth all his doings ? There is no darkneſs, nor ſhadow of death, where the 1oÞ + vg ; 
> workers of iniquity ſhall hide themſelves : For Hell is naked before him, and deſtrudtion —xxvi. 6. - © 
2 t 


bath no covering. | K Cxxxii, 2, 
Alſo, when ill men by their perverſe wilineſs do notably befool and enſnare ye. iv. 13. 

themſelves, laying trains to blow up their own deſigns, involving themſelves in Am. ix. 2. 

that ruin and miſchief into which they ſtudied to draw others ; as when Saul, 

expoſing David's life to hazard, encreaſeth his honour ; when the Perjian nobles, 1 Sam. xvii. | 

incenſing the King againſt Daniel, do occaſion his growth in favour, with their Bin „ NE 

own deſtruction ; when Haman, by contriving to deſtroy God's people, doth ad- x 

vance them, and rearing a gallows for Mordecai, doth prepare it for himſelf ;: when 

0), Wit happeneth according to thoſe paſſages in the Palms, The wicked are taken in Pl. x. 2. & 

| the devices that they imagined; in the net which they hid is their own foot taken: He <4 Mo | } 

0u- Wi ade pit and digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he made: His miſchief” ſhall ci. r. 


aith return upon his own head, and his violent dealings ſhall come upon his own pate. Theſe Pt. ge 
ned Mere pregnant evidences of God's juſt and wiſe providence : for, The Lord is Pl. vii. 16. 
ear: 


known by the judgment that be executeth : The wicked is ſuared in the work of his own v. 10. 


pua, band. eli 

uth All ſuch occurrences containing in them ſomewhat, if not down-rightly, mira- 

joſe, culous, yet very admirable ; in like manner deflecting from the ſtream of human 

that affairs, as miracles do ſurmount the courſe of nature, moſt reaſonably may, moſt | 
* juſtly ſhould, be aſcribed to the ſpecial operation of him, who only doth wonderful Pl. Ixxii. 18. 


things. | Ixxxvi, 10. 
2. Another character of ſpecial providence is, the ſeaſonableneſs, and ſudden- 

eſs of events. When that which in it ſelf is not ordinary, nor could well be 

xpected, doth fall out happily, in the nick of an exigency, for the relief of 

nocence, the encouragement of goodneſs, the ſupport of a good cauſe, the 
urtherance of any good purpoſe (fo that there is occaſion to acknowledge with 

e prophet, Thou didft terrible things, that we looked not for) : This is a ſhrewd Ihai. lxiv. 3. 
dication, that God's hand is then concerned ; not only the event being 

| ole, but the connexion thereof with circumſtances of need being more 

mirable. | op 

Thus in a time of diſtreſs and deſpondency, when a man is utterly forlorn, and 

eſtitute of all viſible relief, when (as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaketh) refuge faileth pt. cxlii. 4. \ 
in, and no man careth for his foul; if then * eur ¹ẽꝭs Gone, an opportune fuccour * xliv. 25. 
th arive; he is then unreaſonable and ingrateful if he doth not avow a ſpecial * Heb. ry 


ech in his diſtreſs, a refuge from the ſtorm, a ſhadow from the heat; + the 4 nxvl. 

pe of Ifrael, and the Sauiour thereof in the time of trouble. This is that, for one ” 
109.03 83008. Y OO, © 7 Ifai, xxv. 4. & xxxiii. 2. 4 Jer. xiv. 9. Jobxxxiii.12. 
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| hich in the * cviith pſalm the divine goodneſs is ſo magnificently celebrated; this 

5. 21, 31. js the burthen of that pathetical rapture, wherein we by repeated wiſhes and ex. 
hartations are inſtigated to bleſs God; his wondertully relieving the children of men 

in their need and diſtreſs : this is that, which God himſelf in the prophet repreſcnt. 

Ifai. xli. 17, eth as a moſt ſatisfactory demonſtration of his providence. Ven the por and 

xc. nec fel water, and there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirſt , I the Lord ill 
bear them, I the God of Facob will not forſake them: I will open rivers in high places 
and fountains in the mid of the valleys, &c. That they may ſee, and know, and con- 
Ader, and underſtand together, that the hand of the Lord hath done this, and the bah 
one of Iſrael hath created it. 

So alſo, when peſtilent enterpriſes (managed by cloſe fraud, or by impetuous 
violence) are brought to head, and come near to the point of being exccuted; 
the ſudden detection, or ſeaſonable obſtruction of them, do argue the ever - vigi- 
lant eye, and the all- powerful hand to be engaged. God ever doth fee thoſe de- 
ceitful workers of iniquity, laying their miſchief in the dark; he is always preſent 
at their cabals, and clandeſtine meetings, wherein they brood upon it. He often 
doth ſuffer it to grow on to a pitch of maturity, till it be thoroughly formed, till 
it be ready to be hatched, and break forth in its miſchievous effects; then in a 
trice he ſnappeth and cruſheth it to nothing. God beholdeth violent men ſet- 
ting out in their unjuſt attempts, he letteth them proceed on in a full career, until 
they reach the edge of their defign ; then inftantly he checketh, putteth in 2 
ſpoak, he ſtoppeth, he tumbleth them down, or turneth them backward. Thus 

Eſch. ii, Was Haman's plot daſhed, when he had procured a royal decree, when he had fixed 
Exod. xiv. a time, when he had iſſued forth letters to deſtroy God's people. Thus was Pha. 
raob overwhelmed, when he had juſt overtaken the children of 1/ael. Thus 


i 


9 ople are caſt on the brink of ruin; then + «7s pnyarss, ſurpriſingly, unexpected- 
Tie e he ſtriketh in with effectual ſuccour: ſo declaring how vain the preſumption 5 


«65, 3re> of, impious undertakers; how needful and ſure his protection is over innocent 
1 People how much reaſon the one hath to dread him, and the other to confide in 
+ Nec Deus him. Then is God ſeen, then his care and power will be acknowledged, when 
8 x he, ſnatcheth us from the jaws of danger, when our ſoul doth ſcape as a bird out of 
ante inde; Lhe ſtare of the four. 
= 3. Another character of ſpecial providence is, the great utility and beneficial- 
Fl. exxiv- 7. nets, of Occurrences, eſpecially in regard to the publick ſtate of things, and to great 
perſonages, in whoſe welfare the publick is much concerned. To entitle every petty 
chance that arriveth to. ſpecial providence, may ſignify. lightneſs ; to father on God 
WD the miſchiefs iſſuing from our fin and folly, may favour of 
4 2271 curant, parva nalin. prophaneneſs; but to aſcribe every { grand and beneficial event 
2 "magnom utilitatem. generi. unto his good hand, hath ever. been reputed wiſdom and ju- 
adferret lun gene, eee Nevins. to. ſtice. I hath been (faith. Balbus in Cicero) a. common qi. 
CCN. F alan. „ian amang the ancients, that whatever did bring gred 
e benefit to mankind, was never. dune without divine. goodne) 
| towerd:men. And well. might they ſeem fo, ſeeing to do ſo is moſt agreeable tb 
hig nature, and, appertaining to his charge; and may appear to be ſo by . 
; | ; 
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8 umentation 2 priori. For, that God doth govern our affairs, may be deduced 
$ _— his eflential attribute; and, confequently, that he doth in eſpecial manner 
order theſe things, which are the moſt proper and worthy objects of his governance. 
1 God indeed doth not diſregard any thing ; he watcheth over the leaſt things by 
. his general and ordinary providence ; ſo that nothing in nature may deviate from 
is courſe, or tranſgreſs the bounds preſcribed to it. He thereby cloatheto the — ooh 
l graſs of the. field: He provideth for the raven his food; and the young hons ſeek g cxlvii. 9. 
their meat from bim; without his care“ a ſparrow doth not fall to the ground ; = XXXViri, 
- by it all the hairs of our head are numbered. But his more ſpecial hand of provi- 1 os 


} dence is chiefly employed in managing affairs of great moment and benefit to man- * Mat. x. 2g, 
kind; and peculiarly thoſe which concern his people, who do profeſs to wor- 3* 

s W ſhip and ſerve him; whoſe welfare he tendereth with more than ordinary care and 

; affection. : He therefore hath a main ſtroke in all revolutions and changes of Dan. iv. 25. 


N i N Pſal. Ixxv. 7. 
1 ſtate: he preſideth in all great counſels and undertakings ; in the waging of war, Pai. avi. 9. 


— in the ſettlement of peace; in the diſpenſation of victory and good ſucceſs. He pooh” 
is peculiarly intereſted in the protection of princes, the chief miniſters of his Ring- 1. 

am; and in preſervation of his people, the choice object of his care, from violent Sap. vi. 4. 

invaſions, and treacherous ſurprizes; ſo as to prevent diſaſters incident, or to deli- 

ver from them: I is he that (as the Pſalmiſt faith) do/h give ſalvation unto Pl. exliv. 10. 


kings ; 400 delivered David his ſervant from the hurtful fword. It 18 he that J 


Eeclus x. 20. 
Pl. xviii. go. 
continually * keepeth Iſrael without ever ſleeping, or flumbering ; who is the hope & 21 . 
of Jfael, and the ſaviour thereof ; who is in the mid of her, that ſhe ſhall not TR 

be moved; who hath declared, that he will help her, and that right early ; that Jeb. xiv. 8. 


t 
n 
1 
a 
< 
il 
a 
18 
d he will not caſt off his people, nor forſake his inheritance ; that no weapon form- Pal. _ 75 
Je ed againſt 17 uch ſhall proſper; that ſalvation belongeth to the Lord, 420 his 10. be. 1 * : 
In bleſfing is upon his people. When therefore any remarkable event, highly con- PA ii. 8. 
d 
2 
i 
1 
e 
to 
K 
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ducing to the publick good of Church or State (ſupporting them in a good con- 
dition, or reſcuing them from imminent danger) doth appear, it is moſt reaſonable 
and moſt juſt; to aſcribe the accompliſhment thereof to God's hand. When any 
pernicious enterprize, levelled againſt the ſafety of prince and people, 'is diſappointed, 
it is fit we ſhould profeſs and ſay, The righteous Lord hath hewen the ſnares of the * = 45 
ungodly in pieces. | ra 5 ee e 
4 ES like mark of ſpecial providence is, the righteouſneſs of the caſe; 

or the advantage ſpringing from events unto the maintenance of right, the vin- 


of dication of innocence, the defence of truth, the encouragement of piety ' and 
1 virtue. God naturally is the judge of right, the guardian of innocence, the pa- 
1d tron-of truth, and promoter of goodneſs. The Lord is a refuge to the oppreſſed : Arad ge" 


85 He is a father of the fatherleſs, and a judge of the widow : He will maintain the & x. 14. 
ly cauſe of the afflified, and the right of the poor: He executeth righteouſneſs = pw I 
and judgment for all that are oppreſſed : He bleſſeth the rightcous, and Dt! PC. ci. 6, 
bim with. favour as uith a ſhield: He preſerveth the fouls of the righteous, and & ix. 8. 
delivereth out of the hands of the ungodly : All his paths are mercy and truth, Pf crit 10. 
unto ſuch as keep his covenant and his teſtimonies. Whenever therefore right is &xxxvii. 12. 
d- oppreſſed, or perillouſly invaded ; when innocence is groſly abuſed, or ſorely be- 1 go 1 
1s ſet; when piety is fiercely oppoſed, or cunningly undermined : When good men 1 48] 
nt for the ran 55h of truth, or the practice of virtue, are perſecuted ; or grievouſly. 
in threatened with miſchief ; then may we preſume that God is not unconcerned, nor 
en will prove'backward to reach forth his fuccour. And when accordingly we find. 
of that fignal aid or deliverance doth then arrive; it is moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
God particularly hath engaged himſelf, and exerted his power in their behalf, For, 
ſeeing it his proper and peculiar work, ſeeing it moſt becometh and behoyeth = 
him to appear in ſuch caſes, affording his helpful countenance ; When he doth, it, 
we ſhould be ready to acknowledge it. In ſuch a caſe, The hand of the Lord 1% xvi. 15; 
Hall be. known toward his ſervants, and his indignation toward bis exemies, ſaith. the 
prophet, ; | FFP n 
F. Another character is, the correſpondence. of eyents to the prayers and deſires & cgi. G. 46. 
of good men. For ſeeing it is the duty, and conſtant practice of L. men, in all l. 10. & l.. 
exigencies to implore God's help; ſeeing ſuch prayers have, as St. James telleth gx 2 
us, a mighty energy, it being God's proper by them to be moved to impart his Pal. lvi. 9. 
powerful aſſiſtance; ſeeing God moſt p l and frequently hath, declared, ani 15 . | 4 
N himſelf by promife, that he will 1 them, ſo as to perform what- al.. 18. 
Nor. 5 8 ever 
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ever is expedient i in their behalf ; ſeeing we have many no. no- 

2 Chron, xiv, 11. & xx. 9. & xxxii. 20. table experiments recorded in ſcripture (as thoſe of Aj 

a * TA Fo 0 —＋ * MM Feboſaphat, Hezekiah, Elias, Daniel, and the like) of 

„„ any 6 ae 4 {ag arr fn prayers bringing down wonderful effects from heaven, with 

1 PUT ERA which the teſtimonies of all times, and the daily experi. 

* We on — andGed ence of good men do conſpire ; ſeeing the preſumption of 

. — ö ſuch efficacy is the main ground and encouragement of de- 

4004. — 54 —— 7 9 votion: we have great reaſon, whenever . events are anſwe. 

rable to ſuch prayers, to aſcribe the performance of them 

Pal. xx. 6, to God's hand; great reaſon we have in ſuch caſes to cry out with David, Nou 

dow 1 that the Lord ſaveth his anointed ; he will hear him from his holy heaven, with 

the ſaving firength of his right band: juſt cauſe have we, according to his pat- 

tern, thankfully to acknowledge God's favour in anſwering our petitions; The King 

= _ 2 - (Gaith he) /hall joy in thy ſtrengtb, O Lord, and in thy ſaluatiam how greatly. ſhall 

xvi. 19— & he rejoice ? For thou ha given him his heart s defire, and haſt not withbolden the 
exvill. 5. requeſts of his It 8 e 

6. Again, the proceedings of God (eſpecially in way of judgment, or of diſpen. ra 

ſing rewards and puniſhments) diſcover their original by their kind and countenance, tl 

which uſually do bear a near . reſemblance, or ſome ſignificant correſpondence to b 

Fate, x«- the actions upon which they are grounded. Puniſhments (faith a Father) are the m 

"cas 8 reed of: 1 gs of willing faults : and anſwerably, rewards are the children of nt 

Damaſk eeds: And Ged, * formeth both, doth commonly order it ſo, that the ct 


— Fre in their complexion and features ſhall reſemble their parents. So that 


8-8 788 vis 1894 


autre, F the deſerts of men ſhall often be legible in the recompences conferred, or inflict- ir 
re, wir Ed on them; not according to the natural reſult of their practice, but with a 2 
2. 4 5 comely reference thereto, apt to raiſe in them a ſenſe of God's hand, and to b 
we wring from them an acknowledgment of his equity in ſo dealing with them. 80 fc 
when humble modeſty is advanced to honour, and ambitious confidence is thrown v 
into diſgrace; when liberality is bleſſed with encreaſe, and avarice is curſed with p 
decay of eſtate ; when craft incurreth diſappointment, and ſimplicity findeth good p 
ſucceſs ; when haughty might is ſhattered, and helpleſs innocence is preſerved ; al 
Phil. xii. 3. when the calumnious tongue is bliſtered, the flattering lips are cut off, the blaſ- ci 
Rev. xvi. 6. phemous throat is torn out; when bloody oppreſſors have blood given them to n 
drink, and come to welter in their own gore (an accident which almoſt conti- 0 
| nually doth happen) ; when treacherous men by their own confidents, or by n 
themſelves are . when retaliations of vengeance are miniſtred, extorting d 
Judg. i, 7, confeſſions like to that of Adoni-bezek, As I have done, ſo God hath requited 
1 Sam. v. mne; deſerving ſuch exprobrations, as that of Samuel to Agas 3 As thy ſword hath 1 
33. made women childle eſs, fo. ſhalt . thy mother be . childleſs among women; ground- is 
2 Mac. ir. 28. ing ſuch reflections as that concerning Antiochus ; Thus the murtherer and blaſ- n 
= phemer having ſuffered moſt grievouſly, as be entreated other men, fo died he a f 
miſerable death : By ſuch occurrences the finger of God doth point out and in- Un 
h dicate itſelf ; they ſpeak themſelves immediately to come from that juſt Gd; N 
Lake xiv. 12. who doth arreroISoy, render to men anſwerably to their doings; who pay- WW \ 
Rom. xi. 19+ eth men their due, ſometimes. in value, often in ſpecie, according to the ſtricteſt: Wl | 
Jer. xxxii.19. way of reckoing. He (as the Prophet faith) is great in counſel, and mighty. in 
work : for his eyes are open to all the ways of 5 77 727 of men, to give every one ac- 7 
Plal. hi. 12. cording to his ways, and according to the fruits of his doings. This indeed is a ſort of f 
adminiſtration moſt conformable to God's exact juſtice, and moſt conducible to his: V 
holy deſigns of inſtructing and correcting offenders. He therefore hath declared Ml ! 
Jer. 1. 15- it to be his way. It is (faith the Prophet, directing his ſpeech to the inſtruments ll < 
— 49 of divine vengeance upon Babylon ) the vengeance of the Lord: tale vengeance ill 
Obad. xv. wfon' her ; as ſhe hath done, db unto ber. And, The day of the Lord (faith W” 
20 1% Prophet; concerning the like judgment upon Edom) is near upum all the ll © 
_ heathen: as thou haſt done, it ſhall be done unto thee ; thy reward ſhall return upon { 
„ bine own head. Thereby doth God mean to declare himſelf the judge and gover- W* 
| | axe; -novur of men: For, I will, faith he in Ezekiel, do unto them after their way, and ac- © 
— 1 905 to their ae, will 1 fudge them ; 3 and they ſhall knaw that I am the La. t 
1 n eig.: Another argument of ſpecial providence. is, the harmonious conſpiracy 'of va- W* 
; 2 fre nals accidents w one e end or effect. If chat one thing ſhould hit arne 0 
= - drs N 
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J to the production of ſome conſiderable event, it may with ſome plauſibility be at- 

z, tributed to fortune, or common providence : yet that divers things, having no de- 

) ndence, or coherence one with the other, in divers places, through ſeveral times, 

| ſhould all join their forces to compaſs it, cannot well otherwiſe than be aſcribed _ 

1 to God's ſpecial care wiſely directing, to his own hand powerfully wielding thoſe 2 $14 

F WM concurrent inſtruments to one good purpoſe. For it is beſide the nature, it is ,., 81“ 7 

e beyond the reach of fortune, to range various cauſes. in ſuch order. Blind fortune 9% 3 

cannot apprehend or catch the ſeaſons and junctures of things, which ariſe from de Naa. 

n the motions of cauſes in their nature indifferent and arbitrary: to it therefore no ry v0 

w MW {ch event can reaſonably be imputed. So to the bringing about our Lord's paſ- 4 65%. 

th fion (that great event which is ſo particularly aſſigned to God's hand) we may ob- 4 Maxini's 

- ſerve the monſtrous treachery of Judas, the ſtrange malignity of the Jewiſb ru- (i, feen . 

nee, the prodigious levity of the people, the wonderful eaſineſs of Pilate, with erat cbrigi- 

ll other notable accidents, to have jumped in order thereto, So alſo that a malici- #s, 15%. vi. 

be ous traytor ſhould conceive kindneſs toward any ; that he ſhould be miſtaken in the I 
object of his favour ; that he ſhould expreſs his mind in a way ſubject to delibe- 

7 rate examination, in terms apt to breed ſuſpicion where the plot was laid; that 

e, the counſellors ſhould deſpiſe it, and yet not ſmother it; that the king inſtantly, 

0 by a light darted into his mind, ſhould deſcry it: theſe things ſo happily meeting, 

be may argue God (who mouldeth the hearts, who guideth the hands, who enlight- 

of neth the minds of men) to have been engaged in the detection of this day's black 

je conſpiracy. 1 | 

at Such are ſome characters of ſpecial providencez each of which ſingly appear- 

ts ing in any concurrence, would in a conſiderate man breed an opinion thereof; 

a each of them being very congruous to the ſuppoſition of it; no ſuch appearances 

to being otherwiſe ſo clearly and cleverly explicable, as by aſſigning the divine hand 

50 for their principal cauſe, But the connexion of them all in one event (when di- 

n vers odd accidents do befal at a ſeaſonable time, according to exigency for the 

th publick benefit, the preſervation of princes, the ſecurity of God's people, the ½¼. Diod. 

d protection of right, the maintenance of truth and piety, according to the wiſhes Sic. 46. 1g. 

|; ad prayers of good men, with proper retribution and vengeance upon the wretch- * #** 

{- cd deſigners of miſchief ; ſuch a complication, I ſay, of theſe marks in one event) 

to may throughly ſuffice to raiſe a firm perſuaſion, to force a confident acknowledg- 

i- ment concerning God's providence, in any conſiderate and ingenious perſon: it 

Dy readily will diſpoſe ſuch perſons upon any ſuch occaſion to ſay, This is the Lord's br. oxviii. 23. 

Ng ding, and it is marvellous in our eyes,” Q WT 

ed Notwithſtanding therefore any obſcurity, or intricacy that ſometime may appear BK? wi rows | 

th in the courſe of providence, notwithſtanding any general exceptions that may by $%«l, 

d- perverſe incredulity be alledged againſt the conduct of things, there are good 1 —1 

= WO marks obſervable, whereby (if we are not very blockiſh, drowzy, ſupine, lazy, or , di. 

4 froward; if we will conſider wiſely, with induſtrious attention and care, with * 2 

n- minds pure from vain prejudices, and corrupt affections) we may diſcern and un- 8 — ee 

d ; derſtand God's doing. Which to do is the firſt duty f. pecified in my text: upon 2 


y- which having inſiſted ſo largely, I ſhall (hoping you will favour me with a little .. 
eſt: Wh patience) briefly touch the reſ. FEY 7s. 00-1 N 
in II. It is the duty of us all, upon ſuch remarkable occurrences of providence, to job xxxvii 
=: ar God : All men, tis ſaid, ſhell fear. It is our duty in ſuch caſes to be af- 22, & iii. 1. 
of fected with all ſorts of fear; with a fear of awful dread, with a fear of hearty re- E 6.& 
his: verence, with a fear of ſober caution ; yea, ſometimes with a fear of dejecting con- Don. vi. 26. 
ed ſternation. When God doth appear clad. with. his robes. of vengeance and zeal, = pe 
ats Wl denouncing and diſcharging judgment; when he repreſenteth himſelf fearful in Pl. txvi. 3, 5, 
ner aſe, terrible in his doings toward the children of men, working terribli things in & xv. 3. 
ith Wh 7g2eouſneſs.; it ſhould ſtrike into our hearts a dread of his glorious majeſty, Peu. 927 . 
the A bis mighty power, of his ſevere juſtice, of bis glorious and fearful name's it I. & x. 12. 
pon I ſbould inſtil into our minds a reverenee of his excellent wiſdom, his exceeding- 
er- Loodneſs, his perfect holineſs; it ſhould breed in our ſouls a ſolicitous care of Lai. lavi. 2. 
a- a and provoking him; it ſhould cauſe us in our hearts to ſhake and tremble FI. iii 2. 
before him. Then is that of the Pſalmiſt to be put in practice, Let all the cant 
fear the Lord; let all the inhabitants. of the world fand in awe of him. ' Tremble ' 
thou earth at the preſence of the Lord, at the preſence of the God of Jacob. Such 
penſations are in their nature declarative of thoſe divine attributes which 
n : | do a 


2 
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do require ſuch affections; they are ſet before our eyes, to caſt us into a very ſeri- 
ous and ſolemn frame; to abaſh, and deter us from offending, by obſerving the 
danget of incurring ene like to thoſe which we behold inflited upon pre- 
ſumptuous tranſgreſſors; upon thoſe who do heinouſly violate right, or furiouſly | 
impugn truth, or prophanely deſpiſe piety ; who earneſtly proſecute wicked enter. 

priſes; who perſecute the friends of God with outrageous violence, or treacherous 
Deataxvii. 13. ſabtilty: Upon _ infliction of ſuch 83888 All the people ſhall hear, and 
—xiii. . fear, and do no more preſumptuoufly, faith God himſelf, declaring the nature and 
To driftof them. They do plainly demonſtrate, that there is yo preſuming to eſca 

being detected in our cloſe machinations by God's all-ſeeing eye ; being defeated in 
; ..-..._ -out bold attempts by God's all-mighty hand; being ſorely chaſtiſed for our iniquity 
by Gad's impartial judgment. Extremely blind and ſtupid therefore muſt we be, cr 


monſtrouſly ſturdy and prophane, if ſuch experiments of divine power and juſtice__ t 
Hoſ. xl. io. do not awe us, and fright us from fin. When the hon roareth, who will not fear n 
Amosiii. 6,8. hen the trumpet is blown in the city, ſhall not the people be afraid? Shall he at n 

* 3* whom the mountains quake, and the hills melt; whoſe indignation the nations are not 
ſ. civ. 32. & able to abide; at whoſe wrath the earth doth ſhake and tremble; at Whoſe re- f 
l * proof the pillars of beaven are aſtomſhed ; ſhall he viſibly frown, ſhall his wrath t 
cxliii. 2, flame out, ſhall he ſhake his rod of exemplary vengeance over us, and we ſtand 1 
Hie. ie 11. void of- ſenſe or fear ? If ſo, then ſurely a brutiſh dotage, or a gigantic ſtoutneſs : 
Eck. a doth poſſeſs —_ 7.0 : | NN 1 
Ii. vv. 3. & III. We are in ſuch caſes obliged to declare God's work : that is, openly to ac- b 
* knowledge and avow, to applaud and celebrate the ſpecial providence of God, 
with his adorable perfections diſplayed in ſuch events; to the glory of God's name, 
in expreſſion of our reverence and gratitude toward him, for the common edifica- 
tion of men; for which uſes they greatly ſerve, to which purpoſes they are deſign- 
ed. We ſhould not view ſuch providential occurrences, like dumb beaſts, with a 
dull- or careleſs filence, as if we: did not mind them, or were not concerned in | 
. .- them: we ſhould not ſuppreſs or ſtifle the knowledge of them in our breaſts, as if | 
they were barely matters of private confideration and uſe: we fhould not let our 
. obſervation and reſentment of them be fruitleſs, ſo as to yield no honout to God, . 


no benefit to man : -But we ſhould propagate and convey tlie unto others; in ſo 

loud a tone, in ſo lively a ſtrain we ſhould vent them, as thereby to excite the no- . 

tice, to inflame the affections of all men within the reach of our voice; provok- 

ing them to 8 with us in acknowledgment of God's power and wifdom, in | 
acclamation to his juſtice and goodneſs. This is the due improvement of our 

pf. Au. 8. glory; that peculiar q excellency, wherein chiefly (except in our 1 we. do 

ſiurxpaſs all creatures; that without which our reaſon it ſelf is more than half un- 

pProfitable; that whereby we put our beſt: member to its beſt uſe. For this we 

have the devout Pſalmiſt his pious reſolutions, his exemplary performances, his 

Pl ev, 5, zealous wiſhes, his earneſt 3 to r. and move us. Till fheak of the 

» it: glorious honqur of thy majeſty, and of tby wondrous works. | Men ſhall peat of the 

© - 4 240 0 wine of thy terrible acts; and I will declare thy greatneſs, © They ſhatl ' 2 of 

 , .the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy porter. So did he Tignify his reſolution. 

Pr. xl. 10. T have not hid thy righteouſneſs within my heart ; I have "declared thy faithfulneſs 

and thy ſalvation; I have not concealed thy loving-kindneſs and | thy truth from the 

Pf, cvii. 8, grent congregation. So his conſcience teſtified of his practice. O that men would 

15,2, 22,31. graiſe the Lord: for his goodneſs,” and for his wonderful works to the children bf men: 

that they would offer: the facrifice of thankſgiving,; and declare his works with gladneſs. 

Pc. xlvii. 1. So doth he pour forth his deſire: O clap hour hands all ye people, ſhout unto GO 

—axvi. 2, 3. ct rhe voice of: triumph. Sing unto the Lord, : bleſs his name : ſpew forth his jatoation 

Der. \ from day.to day: © Declare his glory\ among the heathen, his «wonders among alt people. 

—lxvi. 5; . Cums and /ee-thi works of God. Sing forth the honour of bis name, mate his praiſe 

COT 16.) Klais. O giue thanks unto the Lard, call apon his name; make tnown bis deeds among. 

Thbe peaple. So doth he ſummon, ſo doth' he urge us to this practice; and in his de- 


» 


| 1 portment we may ſee our duty. 11¹ 99100 arne , e e 
IV. It is peculiarly the duty and practice of good men upon ſuch otcafions to 
feel, and to expreſs religious joy. The righteous ſhall be glad in, r  Lird. 
Good men indeed then have great matter, and much cauſe, on any acevunts to 
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pur heart” ſhall rejoice, and your bones ſhall flouriſh like an herb : and the 
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4% becometh them to rejoice, as having an univerſal complacence in God's pro- 
ceedings, as gratefully relithing all diſpenſations of providence. They, as pious, 
are diſpoſed to bleſs and praiſe God- for all things incident, and cannot therefore 
but rejoice, joy being an inſeparable companion of gratitude and praiſe, Hence, | 
Light is ſown for the righteous, and gladneſs for the upright in heart, Hence, The Pf xevii. 11, 
woice of ſalvation and rejoicing is in the tabernacles of the righteous. Hence, Rejoice e og 
in the Lord, O ye righteous : for praiſe is comely for the uprigbt; is an exhortation 
backed with a very good reaſon. | BY 
They cannot but find ſatisfaction in obſerving God's providence notably diſ- 
covered, to tHe confirmation of their faith, and cheriſhing their hopes ; together 5 
with the conviction of infidelity, and confuſion of profaneneſs. Our heart (faith Pi. ROY 
the Pſalmiſt) /hall rejoice in him; becauſe we have truſted in his holy name. I have . 5. 
truſted in thy mercy ; my heart ſhall rejoice in thy ſaluation. The righteous ſhall ſee it, —evii. 42. 
and rejoice ; and all iniquity ſhall flop her mouth. | 
It is to them no ſmall pleaſure, to behold God's holy perfections illuſtriouſſy 
ſhining forth ; and the glory of him (who is the principal object of their love, 
their reverence, their hope and confidence) to be conſpicuouſly adyanced. Re- Pf. xevii, 12. 
joice (faith the Pſalmiſt) O ye righteous, and give thanks at the remembrance of * 4. 
his holineſs. Zion heard, and was glad, and the daughters of Judah rejoiced, — vc. 8,9. 
becauſe of thy judgments, O Lord. For thou, Lord, art high above all the * 
carth. 
It is to them ground of exceeding comfort, to receive fo clear pledges of God's 
love and favour, his truth and fidelity, his bounty and munificence toward them, 
exprefled in ſuch watchful care over them, ſuch protection in dangers, ſuch aid in 
needs, ſuch deliverance from miſchiefs vouchſafed to them. oo, 
Such: benefits they cannot receive from God's hand, without 1 —.— — pro- 
that chearfulneſs which always doth adhere to gratitude, I frentes gaudium, &c. Vid. ib. zo. 
will (faith David) fing unto the Lord, becauſe he hath N. . 6. | 
dealt bountifully with me. Becauſe thou haſt been my helper, therefore in the Pl. lxiii. 7. 
ſhadow of thy wings I will rejoice. My lips ſhall greatly rejoice in thee, and —lxxi. 23. 
my foul. which thou haſt redeemed. F will be glad, and rejoice in thy mercy : xi. 7. 
for thou haſt confidered my trouble, and haſt known my ſoul in adoerſities. The —Cxxvi. 3. 
Lord hath dine great things for us, whereof ue are glad. Let all thoſe that v. 11. 
fut their truſt in thee rejoice : let them ever ſhout for joy, becauſe thou defendeſt 
them. | 
They are alſo greatly refreſhed with apprehenſion of the happy fruits ſprouting 
from ſuch diſpenſations of providence : ſuch as are the benefit of mankind,. the 
peace and: proſperity of the civil ſtate, the preſervation, ſettlement, enlargement, 
advancement of God's chureh, the ſupport of right, the ſuccour of innocence, the 
maintenance of truth, the encouragement and furtherance of piety ;. the reſtraint 
of violence, the diſcountenance of error, the correction of vice and impiety. In 
theſe things they, as faithful ſervants of God, and real friends of goodneſs, as 
bearing hearty. good-will and compaſſion to mankind, as true lovers of their coun- 
try, as living and ſenſible members of the church, cannot but rejoice. Seeing 
by theſe things their own beſt intereſt (which is no other than the advantage of 
goodneſs) their chief honour (which conſiſts in the promotion of divine glory) 
their trueſt: content (which is placed in the proſperity of Sion) are highly further- PC. cxxii. 6. 
ed: how can they look on them ſpringing up without great delight and compla- Ara OY 
cence.? O (ſaith. the Pſalmiſt) fry unto the Lord——for he hath done marvellous Fl. xcviii. 1,3. 
things He hath' remembered his mercy and truth toward the houſe of Iſrael : 
all the ends of the earth have” ſcen the ſalvation of our God. And, Sing, hea- Lai. xlix. 13. 
dens (orieth the prophet) and be joyful, O earth, and break forth into finging, Om aa 
O ye mountains : for the Lord hath comforted his people, and - will' have mercy on 
his aicted. And,; When (faith he) ye ſhall ſee this (the comfort of God's people) Iſai. Ixvi. 14. 
and of 
the Lord ſhall. be known toward" his ſervants, and bis indignation toward. E 
enemies. | 
Even in. the fruſtration. of wicked deſigns, attended with ſevere execution of 
Vengeance on the contrivers and abettors of them, they may have a pleaſant ſatis | 
faction; they muſt then yield a chearful applauſe to divine juſtice, The righteous 2 
(ſaith the Pfalmiſt) all rejoice when he ſeeth the vengeance: And, Let the N. lavii. 13. 
. wicked T 
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wicked (ſaith he) periſh at the preſence of God ; but let the righteous be glad, 
let tbem rejoice before God, yea let them exceedingly rejcice. Whence at God's 
ſer. li. 48. jnfliction of judgment upon Babylon, it is ſaid in Feremy, Then the heaven, and 
the earth, and all that is therein, ſhail ſmg for Babylon : and at the fall of my. 
Apoc. xviii. . ſtical Babylon in the Apocalyps, tis likewiſe ſaid, Rejoice over ber, thou hea. 
ven, and ye holy apoſtles and prophets; for God bath avenged you on ber, Far- 
ther, | | 17852 
V. The next duty preſcribed to good men in ſuch caſe is, to truſt in God, that 
is, to have their affiance in God (upon all ſuch like occaſions, in all urgencies of 
need) ſettled, improved and corroborated thereby. This indeed is the proper end, 
immediately regarding us, of God's ſpecial providence, diſcloſing it ſelf in auy mi- 
(vt lxxviii. y. raculous, or in any remarkable way; to nouriſh in well-diſpoſed minds that faith 
in God, which is the root of all piety, and ground of devotion. Such experiments 
are ſound arguments to perſuade good men, that God doth govern and order 
things for their beſt advantage; they are powerful incentives, driving them in all 
exigencies to ſeek: God's help; they are moſt convincing evidences, that God 
pf. ix. 10, -- is abundantly able, very willing, and ever ready to, ſuccour them. They (faith 
he Pſalmiſt) hat hnow, thy name, will put their truſt in thee: For thou, Lord, haſt 
PL, Ixi- 3-495: not farſaken them that ſeek thee... And, 1 (faith he) will abide in thy tabernacle for 
&cexv-9, de ever 3d will truſt in the covert of thy wings : For thou, O God, haſt heard my votes; 
ext. 7. haſt been a ſhelter for me, and a ſtrong tower from the enemy. It is, indeed, 
—xxxiv. 8. 4 great aggravation of diffidence in God, that having raſfed and ſeen that the 
Lord is good; having felt ſo manifeſt experience of divine goodneſs ; having re- 
ceived ſo notable pledges of God's favourable inclination to help us; we yet will 
not rely upon him. As a friend, who by ſignal inſtances of kindneſs hath aſ- 
ſured his good: will, hath great cauſe of offence, if he be ſuſpected of unwillingneſs 
in a needful ſeaſon to afford his relief; ſo may God, moſt juſtly be diſpleaſed, when 
we (notwithſtanding ſo palpable demonſtrations of his kindneſs) by diſtruſting him, 
do in effect queſtion the ſincerity of his friendſhip, or the conſtancy of his goodneſs 
toward us. CR I RCRA | 
Ecclus ii. ro. VI. Good men upon ſuch occaſions ſhould glory : All the upright in heart 
| ſhall glory. Should glory, that is, in contemplation of ſuch providences feeling 
ſprightly elevations of mind and tranſports of affection, they ſhould exhibit trium- 
hant demonſtrations of ſatisfaction and alacrity, It becometh them not in ſuch 
caſes to be dumpiſh or demure ; but jocund and crank in their humour; briſk and 
gay in their looks; pleaſantly flippant and free in their ſpeech ; jolly and debonair 
in their behaviour; every way ſignifying the extreme complacency they take in 
Pſ. cxxvi. 1, God's doing, and the full content they taſte in their ſtate. They with ſolemn ex- 
ON ultation ſhould triumph in ſuch events, as in victories atchieved by the glorious 
hand: of God in their behalf, in approbation of their cauſe, in favour toward their 
perſons, for their great benefit and comfort. They may (not as proudly aſſuming 
to themſelves the glory due to God, but as gratefully ſenſible of their felicity 
ſpringing from God's favour) /e jactare, ſe laudibus efferre (as the Hebrew word 
doth ſignify) ; that is, in a ſort boaſt, and commend themſelves as very happy in 
their relation to God, by virtue of his protection and aid. They may (not with 
Oo OO a haughty inſolence, or wanton arrogance, but with a ſober 
PC. li. 6, 7. Ve righteous Hall confidence and chearfulneſs) inſult upon baffled impiety, by 
leegh” wet ttt DO —_ i their expreſſions and demeanour upbraiding the folly, the 
net Gas ei "frength baſeneſs, impotency and wretchedneſs thereof, in com- 
er- Fe tte tition with the wiſdom, in oppoſition to the power of 
So d, their friend and patron. For.ſuch carriage in ſuch caſes we have the practice 
pi xiv. 8. and advice of the Pſalmiſt, to warrant and direct us. I God, ſaith he, we boaſt 
—xcii, 4. all the day long, and praiſe thy name for ever. Thou, Lord, haſt made me glad 
—xx.5., through thy work; and I will triumph in the works of thy hands. We will rejoice in 
Lex. 3. 2. thy ſalvation; and in the name of our Gcd we will ſet up our banners. Glory ye in his 
xi. 47. holy name: let the heart of them rejoice that ſeek the Lord. Sing unto him, fing 
palms unto him; talk ye of all his wondrous works. Save us, O Lord our God, and 
gather us from among the. heathen, ta give thanks unto thy name, and to triumph in thy 
protec | 8 ſhould be the reſult (upon us) of God's merciful diſpenſations toward 
us people. | | 
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| ſhall only farther remark, that the word here uſed is by the Greek rendred 
big, they ſpall be praiſed : which ſenſe the original will bear, and the rea- 
n of the caſe may admit. For ſuch diſpenſations ever do adorn integrity, and 
eld commendation to good men. They declare the wiſdom of ſuch perſons, in 
dhering to God, in repoſing upon God's help, in embracing ſuch courſes which 
od doth approve and bleſs: They plainly tell how dear ſuch perſons are to 


ame ſhall they rejoice all the day long, and in thy righteouſneſs ſhall they be ex- 
: For thou art the glory of their ſtrength, and in thy favour their born ſhall be 
xalted. 

Such are the duties ſuggeſted in our text, as — theſe occaſions, when God 
\ eſpecial manner hath vouchſafed to protect his people, or to reſcue them from im- 
ninent miſchiefs, by violent aſſault, or by fraudulent contrivance levelled againſt 
em. I ſhould apply theſe particulars to the preſent caſe ſolemnized by us: But 
ſhall rather recommend the application to your ſagacity, than farther infringe your 
atience, by ſpending thereon ſo many words as it would exact. You do well know 
he tory, which by ſo many years repetition hath been impreſſed on your minds: 
ind by reflecting thereon, 

You will eaſily diſcern, how God, in the ſeaſonable diſcovery of this execrable 
lot (the maſter-piece of, wieked machinations ever conceived in humane brain, 
r deviſed on this ſide hell, ſince the foundation of things) in the happy de- 
werance of our Nation and Church from the deſperate miſchiefs intended to- 
rard them, in the remarkable protection of right and truth, did ſignalize his 
rovidence. | 

You will be affected with hearty reverence toward the gracious author of our 
lation, and with humble dread toward the juſt awarder of vengeance upon thoſe 
niſcreant wretches; who digged this pit, and fell into it themſelves... 

You will be ready with pious acknowledgment and admiration of God's mercy, 
tis juſtice, his wiſdom, to declare and magnify this notable work done by him 
Mong us. 

You muſt needs feel devout reſentments of joy for the glory ariſing to God, 
nd the benefits accruing to us, in the preſervation of God's anointed, our juſt 
ſovereign, with his royal 8 : In the freeing our country from civil broils, 
liforders and confuſions; from the yokes of uſurpation and flavery ; from grievous 
xtortions and rapines; from bloody perſecutions and trials, with the like ſpawn. 
of diſaſtrous and tragical conſequences, by this deſign threatned upon it: In 


buſly flouriſhed) from utter ruine : In ſecuring our profeſſion of God's holy truth, 
ie true catholick faith of Chrift (refined from thoſe drofly alloys, - wherewith 
e rudeneſs and ſloth of blind times, the fraud of ambitious and covetous de- 
ugners, the pravity of ſenſual and profane men, had embaſed and corrupted it) 
gether with a pure worſhip of God, an edifying adminiſtration of God's word 
and facraments, a comely, wholeſome and moderate diſcipline, conformable to 
divine preſcription and primitive example; in reſcuing us from having impious 
ors, ſcandalous practices and ſuperſtitious rites, with mercileſs violence obtruded 
pon us: In continuing therefore to us the moſt deſirable comforts and conveni- 
ncies of our lives. L [OS 14-144 
You farther conſidering this ſignal teſtimony of divine goodneſs, will there- 
y be moved to hope and confide in God for his gracious preſervation from the 
pernicious attempts, againſt the ſafety of our prince, and welfare of our 
country, againſt our peace, our laws, our religion; eſpecially fram Romiſh 


conſpiracies, of barbarous maſſacres, of horrid aſſaſſinations, of inteſtine rebel- 
lions, of foreign invaſions, of ſavage tortures and butcheries, of holy leagues and 
"ous frauds, through Chriſtendom, and particularly among us) which, as it 
Ni. K N 5 without 


pholding our Church (which was ſo happily ſettled, and had ſo long glori- 


od; how incomparably happy in his favour, how impregnably ſafe under his 8. exxvi. 3: 
otection 3 as having his infallible wiſdom, and his invincible power engaged on ere 
ir fide. This cannot but render them admirable, and their ſtate glorious in 1, &c. 

e eyes of all men; inducing them to profeſs with the Pſalmiſt, Happy is the PL. cxliy. 15: 
ple which is in ſuch a caſe ; yea, happy is that people, whoſe God is the Lord. 1 


\nd of ſuch a people, that declaration from the ſame mouth is verified, In thy 1 


zeal and bigotry (that mint of woful factions and combuſtions, of treaſonable . 
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without reaſon damneth, ſo it would by any means deſtroy all that will not cron 
thereto. | 
You will, in fine, with joyous feſtivity, glory and triumph in this illuſtrious; 
monſtration of God's favour toward us; ſo as heartily to join in thofe due acclan, 
tions of bleſſing and praiſe. | 3 
pf. exxir. 6. Bleſſed be the Lord, who hath not given us a prey to their teeth. Our foul is eſcape, 
n.32.) 4 Bird out of the fnare of the fowlers : the fuare is broken, and we are eſcaped. 
Apoc. xix. 1, Allelujab; en and glory, and power unto the Lord our God : For true 4 
" righteous are his judgments. 
Apoc. xv. 3. Great and marvellous are thy works, O Lord God Almighty ; juſt and true are g 
Ws ways, O thou King of Saints. \ 6 
Pf. lexii. 18, Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſrael, who only doth wondrous things; and bl 
19. Be his glorious name for ever; and let the whole earth be filled with his gin 
Amen and Amen. | : 
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PSAL. CXXCII. 16. 
T will alſo cloath her Prieſts with ſalvation, 


E context runs thus: The Lord hath ſievrn in truth unto David, | 
YOQ8 will not turn from it, Of the fruit of thy body I will ſet upon thy thr 
| pl If thy children will keep my covenant, and the teſtimony that I. ſhall teas 


A ola fhems their children alſo ſhall fit down upon thy throne for evermun. 
TIER For the Lord hath choſen Sion; he hath defired it for his habitatin. 

6 FP)bis is my reſt for ever: Here will T dwell, for ] have defired it. Iul 
abundantly bleſs her provifien ; I will jatisfy her poor with bread. TWILL ALS 
CLOATH HER PRIESTS WITH SALVATION, and her Saint 
ſhall ſhout aloud for joy. There will I make the horn of David to bud, &c. 


If all, not only inaugurations of perſons, but dedications even of inanimate thing 
to ſome extraordinary uſe, have been uſually attended with eſpecial fignification 
of joy and feſtival ſolemnity ; with great reaſon the conſecration of a perſon to 
ſo high and ſacred a function, as that of a chriſtian Biſhop (that is, of a Prince, 
or principal Paſtor in God's Church) requires moſt peculiar teſtimonies of out 

gratulation and content: The face of things ought then to be ſerene and cheat. 

3 the thoughts of men benign and favourable; the words comfortable and 
auſpicious, that are uttered upon ſuch occaſion. And that ours at preſent ſhould 
be ſuch, the ſubject as well as the ſeaſon of our diſcourſe doth require: Word 
few, but pregnant, and affording ample matter for our beſt affections to work up 

an; and which more particularly will engage us, both to a hearty thankfulneſs ior 
paſt benefits, and to a confident expectation of future bleſſings, while they acquan! 
us with the ancient exhibition of a gracious promiſe, remind us of the faithful pet 
formance thereof hitherto, and aſſure us of its certain accompliſhment for the fu- 
ture. The occaſion whereof was this: | | | 
King David, moved by a devout inclination to promote God's honour, and 
benefit the church, had vowed to build a magnificent temple, imploring God" 
propitious concurrence with, and approbation of his deſign, Whereupon alight 


2 
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God not only declares his acceptance of that pious reſolution, but rewards it with 
a bountiful promiſe, conſiſting of two parts; one conditional, relating to David's 
children and poſterity, that they in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion ſhould for ever en- 
joy the. royal. dignity, in caſe they did conſtantly perſiſt in obſerving his covenant, 
and the teſtimonies that he ſhould teach them ; the other more abſolute; that 
F however, what he chiefly intended concerning God's eſtabliſhed worſhip, and the 
perpetual welfare of the Church, God would have an . eſpecial care that it ſhould 
fully and certainly be accompliſhed : That he would for ever fix his reſidence in 
Sim; that he would protect and proſper it; and all that did belong thereto ; eſpe- 
cially thoſe that did moſt need his favour and aſſiſtance, the poor, the prieſts and Ph 
ſaints (or gentle ones). This is briefly the importance of the general promiſe, where- wo 
in is comprehended that particular one whereon we are to treat: And in which we 
may obſerve, 3 | 
1. The promiſer, J. | 5 | 
2. The perſons who are eſpecially concerned in the promiſe, her Prieſts. 
3. The thing promiſed, claathed with ſakvation. | 
I. I fay, the promiſer, I: that is, the Lord; the moſt true, the moſt conſtant, 
the moſt powerful God; moſt true and ſincere in the declaration of his purpoſe, 
moſt conſtant and immutable in the proſecution, moſt powerful and uncontrol- | 
lable in the perfect execution thereof; Whoſe words are right, and all whoſe Pf. *xxii. 4, 
works are done in truth : Who will not break, his covenant, nor alter the thing that Pc. lxxxix. 34. 
is gone out of his lips: Whoſe counſel ſhall ſtand, and who will do all his pleaſure. Ia. Ari. 10. 
Theſe glorious attributes and perfections of his (fo often celebrated in holy writ 
do ground our reliance upon all God's promiſes, and do oblige us (notwithſtand- 
ing the greateſt improbilities or difficulties objected) to believe the infallible per- 
formance of this. | ES 
II. The perſons whom the promiſe mainly regards, ber Prieſts. Prieſts, that 
* is, perſons peculiarly devoted to, and employed in ſacred matters; diſtinguiſhed 
expreſly from the poor (that is, other meek and humble perſons); and from the 
Saints (that is, all other good and religious men). And her Prieſts; that is, 
the Prieſts of Sion: Of that Sion which the Lord hath choſen ; which he hath de- ci; 
fred for his permanent habitation; which he had reſolved to reſt and refide 2 Chr. vi. ai. 
i for ever. Whence it plainly enough follows, that the Prieſts and Paſtors of 
the Chriſtian Church are hereby, if not folely, yet principally deſigned. Which 
interpretation, becauſe it is in a manner the foundation of our ſubſequent diſcourſe, 
and by ſome it may perhaps not be readily admitted, I ſhall endeavour farther to 
confirm by thele few arguments, 1 
1. Becauſe the covenant here mentioned is not (as to the main part thereof) of 
2 conditional or temporary nature, but abſolute and perpetual ; and muſt therefore 
| be underſtood to reſpect the Chriſtian Church (that of the Fews being long fince , 
rejected, their Temple demoliſhed, their Sion utterly forſaken). For although one : Chr-vii.1% 
particular contained therein, concerning the continual ſucceſſion of David's poſte- 
rity in the regal authority over Mael, hath a condition explicitly annexed (and, 
conſequently the effects depending upon the performance of that condition were 
contingent and mutable) ; yet all the reſt of this covenant (or promiſe) is concei- 
ved in terms peremptory, and expreſly importing perpetuity. ' This is my reſt for 
ever W. that is (as the Greet tranſlators render it), c ai, Ts aidv®s '( im ſe- 
culum ſeculi), that is, to the end of the world; as & aidvas 'F aiwwy denotes © the 
end of all worlds, or the. moſt perfect ſempiternity. And that it doth really in 
this caſe denote a proper and unlimited perpetuity, is alſo evident by thoſe expli- 
cations thereof in the Ixxxixh Pſalm (where the very ſame covenant is, as to 
ſome parts thereof, more largely recorded); Once have I fworn by my holineſs, Ver. 35, 36, 
that { will not tie unto Dauid: His ſeed ſhall endure for ever, His throne as 37 
the ſun before nie: It ſhall be ' eftabliſhed for ever as the moon, and as 4 faith- 
Jul witneſs in heaven. No words can expreſs more fully | a perpetual duration, 
or at leaſt one co-extended (with. the duration of the world, than thoſe do. 
And the Prophet Jeremy, referring alſo to this very. covenant, and particularl 
to this very clauſe thereof, thus * the matter: Thus ſaitb the Lord; Jer. æxxiii. 
If you can break my covenant of the day, and my covenant" of the nigbr ; . 0 
and that, there ſhould not be day and 'mght in tie ſeaſon's Then may alſo ny wi. 16. 
_ Eovenant, be broken with, David my ſervant, that be fhould not bavr 4. ſom to | 
Vor I. Q 2 reign 
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reign upon his throne 1 and with the Levites the prieſis, my miniſters, But "I 


e | 
2. The completion of the individual promiſe is both by the prophets foretold, 


and expreſſed by the evangeliſts, to appertain to the times of the goſpel. Ye 


| heard even now the words of Feremy, which are by him applied to thoſe times, 
Jer.xxxiii.15- when God would cauſe the branch of righteouſneſs (that is, Jeſus of Nazareth, 
bur bleſſed Saviour) 0 grow up unto David; who ſhould execute judgment and 


Ver. 16. righteoufneſs in the land. In thoſe days (faith he farther) ſhall Fudah be ſaved, 
and TFeruſalem ſhall dwell ſafely; and this is the name wherewith ſhe ſhall h. 
called (or rather, which he ſhall be called, as not only the vulgar Latin, and 

= the Greek interpreters, but the Chaldee alſo read it) THE LORD OUR 

Ia lv. 3. RIGHTEOUSNESS. Likewiſe in the Iv'h of Jaiab God thus invites 


the Gentiles ; Incline your ear, and come unto me; hear, and your ſoul ſhall live: 
And I will make an everlaſting covenant with you, even the ſure mercies of David: 
That is, I. will ratify that everlaſting covenant, which, in your behalf, I once 
made with David, and will confer on you thoſe favours which I faithfully pro- 
miſed him; relating to this very promiſe alſo. For both in Solomon's prayer 
(2 Chron. vi.) which in all probability was indited about the ſame time, and upon 
the ſame occaſion with this Pſalm, and in the Ixxxixth Palm, the benefits of this 
2 Chr vi.42- ſame covenant ape called the mercies of David. O Lord God, turn not away the ſace 
Pſ.hexxx. 38. of thine anointed, remember the mercies of David thy ſervant, faith Solomon : And 
ny mercy ( ſaith God) will I keep with him for evermore, and my covenant ſhall 
ftand faſt with bim: And, my faithfulneſs and my mercy ſhall be with him 
Acts xiti. 34- that is, my faithful (or ſure) mercy ; Te b wire, as the LXX. and St. Paul, 
with them in the Ads, render this place of Jaiab. And in the Song of Za. 
chary we have one ge of this promiſe cited, and applied to the times of 
Luke i. 68, the goſpel: Bleſſed be the Lord God of Ijrael, who hath wifited and redeemed his 
= people ; and hath raiſed up a horn of ſaluation in the houſe of his ſervant David; 
as he ſpake by the mouth of his holy _ j viz. by the mouth of tke propheti- 
cal Pialmiſt here, where tis ſaid, There will I make the horn of David to bud; 
and in the parallel Pſal. boxxix. I my name ſhall his horn be exalted. To omit thoſe 
- many places where our Saviour, in correſpondence to this promiſe, is affirmed to 
= c, poſſeſs the throne of his father David, and to rule over the houſe of Facob for ever. 
cel. Moreover, „ 

3. That by the Sion here mentioned is not chiefly meant that material moun- 
tain in Judea, but rather that myſtical rock of divine grace and evangelical 
truth, upon which the Chriſtian Church, the only everlaſting temple of God, 
is unmoveably ſeated, is very probable (or rather manifeſtly certain) by the pro- 
phets conſtant acception thereof in this ſenſe, when they aſſign the character of 


Ver. 24. 


Ver. 24. 


Ifa. Ix. 14, perpetual durability thereto. As in Ja. Ix. where he thus propheſies of the Chri- 
15, 16% ſtian Church; The. ens alſo of them that affiited thee ſhall come bending unto thee, 
and all they that deſpiſe thee ſhall bow themſelves down at the ſoles of thy feet; 


and they ſhall call thee the city of the Lord, the Sion of the Holy One of I1jrael. 

Whereas thou baſt been forſaken, and hated, ' ſo, that no man vent through thee ; 

1 will. make thee. an eternal excellency, a joy of many generations. Thou ſhalt 

alſo : fuck the milk of the Gentiles, and ſhalt fuck the breaſt of Kings, &c. And 

Mic. iv. 1. the prophet Micah, ſpeaking of the /aft days, (that is, of the evangelical times, 
when the mountain of the houſs of the Lord ſhould be ęſtabliſbed in the top of 

Ver.7. the mountains) faith. thus; And I will make ber that halted, a remnant, and 
her that was caſt far off a ſtrong natten : And the Lord ſhalt reign over them in 

2 Sion from henceforth even for ever. And the prophet 7 ſpeaking of 
Joeb ii. 28. the ſame times (when God world pour out bis ſpirit upon all fleſh ) hath theſe 
— ii. 16. yyords 3, So ſhall ye know, that I am the Lord your God, dwelling in Sion, my holy 
mpuntain : Then ſhall Feruſalem be holy, and there ſhall no ſtrangers paſs through her 

auy more. All which places no man can reaſonably doubt, and all Chriſtians do 

firmly conſent to reſpect the Chriſtian Church. To which we may add that paſ- 

ſage of the author to the Hebrews, chap. xii. ver. 22. But ye are come unto mount 


Sion, and unto. the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeruſalem ; that is, to the 


4. The manter of this covenant's delivery, and confirmation by the divine 
: cath, argues the inconditionate, -irreverſible and perpetual conſtitution 0 
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ſor to God's moſt 222 and immutable decrees this moſt auguſt ad ſolemn 
confirmation doth peculiarly agree. So the Apoſtle to the Hebrews ſeems to 
intimate: herein (faith he) God willing more abundantly fo demonſtrate the Heb. vi. 17, 
immutability of bis counſel (mid eg To auerzviov Tis Bans) interpeſed an 
h. 
"We may therefore (I ſa ppoſe) 155 theſe grounds ſolidly and ſafely conclude, 
that this promiſe doth K 7 long, and ſhall therefore infallibly be made 
to the Chriſtian Prieſthood, to thoſe whoin the Chriſtian Church, by offering 
ſpiritual ſacrifices of praiſe and thankſgiving, by direCting and inſtructing the 
people in the knowledge of the evangelical law, by imploring for, and pronounc- 
ing upon them the divine benedictions, do bear analogy with, and ſupply the room 
of the Feuiſo pr ieſthood. 
From which : diſcourſe we may by the way deduce this corollary ; that the 
title of Prieſt, although it did os moſt certainly it doth not) properly and pri- 
marily ſignify a Fewiſb ſacrificer (or ſlaughterer of beaſts) doth yet no-wiſe de- 
ſerve that reproach which is by ſome inconſiderately (not to ſay prophanely) 
upon that miſtaken ground, commonly, caſt * it: ſince the holy ſcripture it 
ſelf, we ſee, doth here, even in that ſenſe (moſt obnoxious to exception) aſcribe it 
to the chriſtian paſtors. And ſo likewiſe doth the prophet Jaiab; and I will alſo Iſai. lxvi. 21, 
take of them for priefts and for Levites, faith the Lord; ſpeaking (as the context 
plainly declares ah of the Gentiles, which ſhould be converted and aggregated 
to God's Churc And the prophet Feremiab; Neither ſhall the priefts the Levites Jer.xxxili.18, 
want a man before me to offer — and to & ſacrifice continually. Which 
prophecy alſo evidently concerns the fame time and ſtate of things; of which 
the prophet Malacbi thus foretels : For from the 7 ifing of the ſum to the going down Mal. i. 11. 
of the ſame, my name ſhall be great among t Gentiles; and in every place 
incenſe ſhall be offered to my name, and a pure offering. It were deſirable therefore, 
that men would better conſider, before they entertain ſuch groundleſs offences, or 
paſs ſo uncharitable cenſures upon either words, or perſons, or things. But I 
proceed to the 
III. Particular, which is the matter of the promiſe , chathing with fatoation. 
Where we may obſerve, 
Firſt, That the uſual metaphor of being chathed doth in the ſacred dialect de- 
note a complete endowment with, a plentiful enjoyment of, or. an entire appli- 
cation to, that thing, or quality, with which a perſon is ſaid to be cloathed. 80 
is God himſelf ſaid to be chatbed with majefty and ſtrength. And David prays, pt. xciii. 1. 
that they might be chathed with ſhame and diſhonour, that did . magnify them- Pl. xxxv. 2b. 
ſelves 7 bim. And in Ezekiel, The princes 0 4 — being 5 by 1 1 
the ruin of Tyre, are ſaid 1 cloath themſe 5s with trembling. And that bitter 16. 
adverſary of David (in Halm cix.) did cloath himſelf with curfing, as with Verl. 18. 
2 garment. And Fob avoucheth of himſelf, I on righteouſneſs, and it Job xxix. 14. 
chathed me; my judgment was a robe, and'a di And St. Peter adviſes 1 Pet. v. 5. 
us to put on, Or to be 101 9e yl humility. Filly, Jaiab introduces our 
ae thus: I will: greariy rejoice in the Lor oul fhall be joyful lf. lxi. to. 
N 7 hath cloathed me * with the 13 s of gd % karg {du 
me 1 20 * robe . rig hteouft rom ek himſelf with or- I6i. lix. 17. 
naments, and as a bride. thy - ef with ber je jewoek. 'So thit (e by mel 
inſtances we may diſcern) 70 be e with Kada, is, to be perfectly en- 
dowed therewith ; to be inveſted with it as with a garment, which wholly 
ee and eee Tenet. ſo that no pity Ll left unguarded and unademel 
ereby. 


Secondly, But now what i is that ſubvation, with which the Prieſts of Sion ſhall 


be thus cloathed ? 'I' anſwer; ſaluation, when it is = 0 ech and, not con- 
joined with any particular abject (or term ftom which) deth in the Hebrew 
language property fi iy a deliverance from, or reit A0 all forts of incon- 
venience ; Pr don an afflvende of all gs; and, in effect, . 
ſame which other — 


1 felicity and proſpe er 555 1 
valent to thoſe; the Hebrews having hardly any En, word 150 . 


pondent to thofe, as this Word, austin.  Whind 6 —S ite of” 5 and Deus 2. l/, 
the God of faloation,: fo often attributed to Ag 1 e v c l e ſep? Platoni. 
200 5 prote 


diſpenfer f all good gifts the great bene factor, beer of men: ; and 
to 
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and fortunes, or to the internal diſpoſitions of the mind; to our preſent condi- 
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.to 
fu 

to deliver the diſtreſſed from imminent danger, the innocent from _ condem. 

are hereby expreſſed. 

in our land : his is ſalvation nigh, that is, his loving care attends upon them, to 


aſſiſt and preſerve them; which in P/al. cxlv. 19. is thus otherwiſe expreſſed; 


them. And again, Pſalm cxlix. 4. The Lord taketh pleaſure in his people; he wil 


to exclude the latter altogether, yet) more directly and principally to reſpet 


miſe do, in their moſt natural acception, ſignify that outward proſperity where- 


— 


| fove is promiſcouſly uſed for, to relieve the needy, to comfort the ſorroy. 
; to reſtore the ſick to his health, the priſoner to his liberty, the captive 90 
his country ; to defend the weak from injury, and the humble from contempt , 


nation, the ſlandered from undeſerved reproach : in a word, all the effects of God: 
goodneſs and power, the whole -work of the divine providence and beneficence, 

We will recite one or two of thoſe many places which- confirm this notion, 
Pſalm Ixxxv. 9. Surely his ſalvation is nigh them that fear him, that glory may du 


He will fulfil the defire of them that fear bim; he will hear their cry, and will ſy 


beautify the meek with ſalvation ; that is, he will by his providence diſpoſe them 
into a convenient and decent condition of life. And again, P/ahn cxliv. 10. 1 
is he that giveth ſalvation unto kings, that is, by whoſe gracious diſpoſal they proſper, 
and are preſerved in dignity, plenty and ſafety, | 

I will not, by citation of places, labour to confirm ſo obvious a notion: it 
may ſuffice for that purpoſe, that the ſupreme accompliſhment of all happineſ;, 
the enjoyment of perfect bliſs in heaven, is, in agreement with this Jewiſb ac- 
ceptation of the word, moſt commonly ſtiled /afvatzon, But I muſt add, that 
bs A ſalvation may relate either to the outward eſtate of a man's body, life 


tion in this world, or to our future and eternal eſtate : it doth ſeem here (I ſay not, 


the former, viz. that external and temporal welfare, which is conſpicuous and vi- 
{ible in this world. My reaſon is, becauſe the other parts of this prophetical pro- 


with God would vouchſafe to bleſs his church: that abundant benedi&ion of ber 
tore; that ſatisfying her poor with bread, that joyful exultation of her ſaints, that 
cloathing her enemies with. ſhame, being expreſſions properly denoting a ſtate of 
external good weal and comfort; and in conſonance to them, require that we 
thus likewiſe underſtand this phraſe ; the prieſts being alſo queſtionleſs deſigned to 


_ partake in this glorious. felicity of the church. hich is alſo. confirmed by 


other prophecies in the ſame tenor and. intention : as particularly that in Fer. xxxi. 
concerning the recollection of Mael, and redemption of the ſpiritual Sion; tis ſaid, 
Twill ſatiate the foul of the prieſts with fatneſs, and my people ſhall be ſatisfied with m) 


- * - . 
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be not baſe and deſpicable, their names made the objects of vulgar obloquy, their 
fan&ions become proſtitute to profane irrifion ; but that ſome confiderable au- 
thority, ſome more than ordinary regard and veneration accrue unto them from 
the high relations which they bear, and from the ſacred buſineſs which they 


manage. | | 
All this at leaſt (according to the moſt moderate interpretation of the phraſe) 


that abundant ſalvation doth imply, wherewith God hath promiſed to weſt the 
prieſts of Sion. 


We may therefore preſume, or rather not preſume, but confidently rely upon, 
and comfort our ſelves in the expectation of, God's faithful continuance to ful- 
fil this promiſe. We may aſſure our ſelves, that neither the ſecret envy of them 
who repine at thoſe encouragements which God's providence hath conferred on 
his prieſts, nor the open malice of thoſe that furiouſly oppugn their welfare, ſhall 
ever prevail to overwhelm them with extreme miſery, penury, or diſgrace ; ſince 
no endeavour of earth or hell can ever be able to reverſe this everlaſting decree 
of heaven; or to defeat that irreſiſtible power which is engaged to its execution, 
No inferior force can ſtrip them naked of that ſalvation, wherewith the ſupreme 
truth hath promiſed to cloath them. | 

Which confidence of ours may be improved, by conſidering the reaſons that 
might induce almighty God to reſolve, and promiſe thus favourably in behalf of 
his prieſts. (For though we cannot penetrate the incomprehenſible depths of 
the divine counſel, nor ſhould ever peremptorily conclude. concerning the deter- 
minate reaſons of his actions; yet het the wiſdom of his proceedings doth clearly 
approve it ſelf to our underſtandings, we ought readily to acknowledge it, and 
humbly to praiſe him for it), Now the reaſons why divine providence ſhould 
undertake to preſerve the prieſthood in ſafety, to procure for them liberal main- 


tenance, and to raiſe them above a ſtate of ſcorn and infamy, may be eſpecially 
theſe three. 


1. It concerns God's honour, _ 

2. The good of the church requires ſo. 

3. Equity and the reaſon of the caſe exacts it. 

In proſecuting which heads of diſcourſe, I ſhall not ſeem to you (I hope) to 
tranſgreſs the rules of modeſty and decency. There be certain ſeaſons, wherein 
confeſſedly it is not only excuſable, but expedient alſo, to commend one's ſelf ; as 
when a man is falſly accuſed, or unjuſtly afflicted. And with greater reaſon 
ſometime men are allowed to praiſe the country where they were born and 
bred, the family to which they are allied, the ſociety to which they are more 
eſpecially related. And if at this time I aſſume the like liberty, the occaſion 


(I hope) will apologize for me. It becomes not me to be an adviſer, much leſs 


a ar try; in this audience: May 1 therefore, with your favourable permiſſion, 
preſume to be a commender, or (if you pleaſe) a pleader for the welfare of this 
facred order, although my ſelf an unworthy and inconſiderable member thereof. 
Inch 


I. God's honour is concerned in the ſafe, comfortable and honourable eſtate of 


his prieſts: and that upon the account of thoſe manifold relations, whereby they 


ſtand allied, appropriated, and devoted to himſelf. 


2 2 


They are in a peculiar manner his ſervants. The ſervant of the Lord (faith St. Joel il. 17. 
Paul) muſt not ſtrive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach. The ſervant of the * Taras 


Lord, who's that? Are not all men God's ſervants? Is not he Lord of all? Ves; 
but a chriſtian prieſt, ſuch as Timothy was, is by way of excellency ſo ſtiled. 


All men owe ſubjection, obedience and homage to God: but the priefts are (his 1 Cor. 5 1: 
TxfeTaiy his Acpſor) his miniſters, his officers, his immediate attendants, his Rom. xv. 164 


domeſticks as it were, and menial ſervants ; that approach his perſon, that tread the 
courts of his houſe, that wear his proper badges, : are employed in his particular 
buſinefs. And is it then for God's 8 to ſuffer them to be abuſed, to want con- 
venient ſuſtenance, to live in a mean and diſgraceful condition? Would it not re- 
dound to the diſcredit of an earthly prince, to permit that the attendants on his per- 
ſon, the officers of his court, the executers of his edicts ſhould have the leaſt mjury 
offered them, ſhould fare ſcantly or coarſely, ſhould appear in a ſordid garb? Are 
they not therefore by eſpecial privileges guarded from ſuch inconveniencies? And 
ſhall the great King and Lord of all the world be deemed leſs provident for, leſs 


indul- 
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indulgent (not to ſay leſs juſt) unto his ſervants? Servants, I ſay, and thoſe not of the 
loweſt rank, nor appointed to the vileſt drudgeries ; but ſuch as are employed in the 
moſt honourable 8 and are intruſted with his moſt eſpecial concernments. 
7. _ They are his ſtewards (4 Biſhop, ſaith St. Paul, muſt be blameleſs, as the 
4. WONG Reward of God). If the Church be OD Oe, God's houſe, or family,“ as tis call- 
Vid. Matt. ed, and the Prieſts the Oixorouer, the ſtewards of that houſe, the comptrollers of 
8 . that family; tis ſurely no mean ſtation they obtain therein. The diſtribution of 
Luk, xii. 42, his bread (the- bread of life, his holy word) and the diſpenſation of his moſt pre- 
cious goods (the holy myſteries) are committed to their care and prudence: 
Who then (faith our Saviour) is that faithful and wiſe ſteward, whom his Lord 
ſhall make ruler over his houſhold, to give them their portion of meat in due ſeaſon ? 
Who but the Prieſts, who are e ſtiled both IIc re, H), Ku- 
Ezoriads ( preſidents, guides, rulers) and Lem (feeders or paſtors) of the 

Church. | | | 
Yea, they are Ol od un alſo, the builders of that houſe, founding it by initial 
converſion, rearing it by continual inſtruction, covering and finiſhing it by ſacra- 
1 Cor. ii. 10. mental obſignation of divine grace. As a we architect (ſaith St. Paul) I have laid 
the foundation, and another builds upon it. | 36 | 
1 Cor. iii, 9g. They are Ewezyo: ©, co-operators with God ; that manage his buſineſs, and 
+ fe. drive on his deſigns: the ſolicitors of his affairs; the maſters of his requeſts : + his 
heralds, that publiſh his decrees, denounce his judgment, proclaim his pardons, 
and acts of grace unto his ſubjects ; that blazon his titles, and defend his rightful 
authority in the world: yea, his miniſters of ſtate ; the miniſters (I ſay, abt in- 
vidia) of his moſt glorious ſpiritual kingdom (which is peculiarly denominated 
the kingdom of God) the orderly adminiſtration of which, its advancement, its 
preſervation, and its enlargement, are eſpecially commended to their diligence and 


fidelity. | | 
By | They are, laſtly, God's I embaſſadors, delegated by him 
t Lide Mal. ii, 7; For the priefs, 7s to treat of peace, and ſolicit a fair correſpondence between 
1 1 21 * — heaven and earth. Now then (ſaith St. Paul) we are em- 
Feger of the Lord of hoſts. baſſadors for Chriſt, as though God did beſeech you by us : we pray 
6 | you in Chriſt's ſtead, be ye reconciled to God. As though God did 
beſeech you by us : See, they manage God's concernments, and in a manner repre- 
ſent his perſon. At leaſt, if the Apoſtles were more properly God's embaſſadors, 
the preſent miniſters of religion are his agents and reſidents here among men, 
deſigned to purſue the ſame negotiations commenced by them. Now you know 
by the law of nations, and common conſent of all men, all manner of ſecurity, 
ood entertainment, and civil reſpect hath been ever acknowledged due to em- 
baſſadors and publick miniſters : their employment hath been eſteemed honourable, 


their perſons held ſacred and inviolable ; and whatſoever diſcourteſy hath been 


Tit, i. 7. 


ſhewed unto, or outrage committed upon them, hath been interpreted done to 


him from whom they derive their commiſſion, whoſe perſon they repreſent. And 
John xiii 20. ſo truly the bad uſage of God's Prieſts, if not directly and immediately, does 
lee ym yet really and truly, according to moral eſtimation, terminate on God himſelf, 
, theſe, &&, and reflect on his honour, and prejudice his religion; a due regard to which can- 
— x. 40. not be maintained, without proportionable reſpect to the miniſters thereof. The 
"0 * baſeſt of the people may ſerve to be prieſts to Feroboam's calves, but not become 


ceiveth youre- the miniſtery of the God of Mael. 


ceiveth him 


that font you. Do we not ſee the reverence of civil government upheld more by the ſpecious 


circumſtances, than by the real neceſſity thereof; by the magnificent retinue, and 
ſplendid ornaments of princely dignity, than by the eminent benefits of peace and 
Juſtice ſpring thence ? Shall not (not only the greateſt inward worth, but) the 
higheſt nobility, if baſely attired, badly attended, flenderly accommodated, pals 
unregarded, yea diſregarded by us ? men being generally either unable to diſcern, 
or unwilling to acknowledge excellency diveſted of ſenſible luſtre. Religion there- 
fore muſt be well habited, or it will be ill reſpected ; the Prieſts muſt wear a come- 
ly (if not a coſtly) livery, or God their Maſter's reputation will be impaired in po- 

pular fancy. | 
P the covenant of the Lord remaineth under curtains; and compare ſuch diſcourſe 
therewith as this ; and judge candidly, whether they bave not ſome parity : Lo, 
i nerf Ch 9 Ds | my 


x Chron.xvii. Conſider David's reaſoning, Lo, I dwell in a houſe of cedars, but the ark of 
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my attendants are clad with the fineſt purple, God's miniſters are covered with the 
coarſeſt ſackcloth ; - my people ſurfeit with dainties, his ſervants pine away for 
ſcarcity ; my courtiers are reſpectfully ſaluted, his 22 ſcornfully derided; no 
man dares offend mine, every one may trample on his officers. 
And leſt we ſhould imagine God himſelf altogether void of ſuch reſentments, or 
ſuch compariſons impertinent, conſider that diſdainful expreſſion of his; J ye of- Mal.i. 8, 
fer the blind for ſacrifice, is it not evil ? and if ye offer the lame and ſick, is it not evil? 
er it now to thy governour ; will he be pleaſed with thee, or accept thy perſon ? 
ſaith the Lord of hoſts. The ſame teſtimonies of reſpect that we thew our go- 
vernours, God, it ſeems, expects from us in all kinds, and may reaſonably much 
reater. Fe) 
: Nor is it a matter of ſlight conſideration, how plentiful proviſion, in the policy 
deviſed and conſtituted by God himſelf, was made for the prieſts; how God aſ- 
ſumes the immediate patronage of them, and appropriates the matter of their ſu- 
ſtenance unto himſelf. The Prieſts ( faith the Law) the Levites, and all the Deut. xviii. 
tribe of Levi ſhall have no part nor inheritance_ with Ifrael; they ſhall eat the * 
offerings of the Lord made by fire, and bis inberi tance. Therefore they ſhall have no 
inheritance among their brethren : The Lord is their inheritance. So that then (it 
ſeems) no man could withhold any part of the prieſt's maintenance, without ſa- 
crilegious encroachment on - God's own right, and robbing him of his due: 
(which is the greateſt ſecurity of an eſtate imaginable): How likewiſe (next 
the prince) the higheſt dignity and authority was then conferr'd on the prieſts: 
to them the interpretation of law; to them the deciſion of doubtful caſes did ap- 
pertain; with ſevere injunctions to comply with their determinations. See 
how the buſineſs is inoulcated. F there ariſe a matter too hand, for thee, be- Deut. xvii. o, 
tween blood and blood, between plea and plea, between ſtrole and flroke, being mat- Y. 
ters of controverſy within thy gates; then ſhalt thou ariſe and get thee up into the 
place wwhich the Lord thy God ſhall chuſe : And thou ſhalt come unto the Prieſts, 
the Levites, and unto the Fudge that ſhall be in thoſe days, and enquire ; and they 
ſhall ſhew thee the ſentence of judgment. And thou ſhalt do according to the ſen- 
tence which - they of that place, which the Lord ſhall chuſe, ſhall ſhew thee ; and thou 
alt obſerve to do according to all that they inform thee. According to the ſen- 
tence of the law which they ſhall teach thee, and according to the judgment which 
they ſhall tell thee, thou ſhalt do: Thou ſhalt not decline from the ſentence which 
they ſhall - ſhew thee, to the right hand, nor to the left, And the man that will 
do preſumptuouſly, and will not hearken to the Prieſt, that flandeth to miniſter there 
before the Lord thy God, even that man ſhall die, and thou ſhalt put away evil from 
Hrael. Obſerve with how eminent a power God then thought fit to endow his -c. & 
Pp rieſts , | Tin) wal, 
: lr, 3; A teenies of int; tre „ faith Fo a i i 3 
i rag tw — 1 —— 1 . | —_ 7 /ephus : The Prieſts were conſtituted Superaviſors of all things, 
And though we are not in all caſes obliged punctually to follow thoſe political 
preſcriptions ; yet is the reaſon of them perpetual, and the example venerable : 
eſpecially fince the cuſtom of all times, and the reaſon of all the world, doth in a 
fort conſpire to back it. | | | 
The ot Prieſt we meet with in ſcripture is Melchizedek; a King alſo ; and Gen. xiv. 
ſuch a one, as the patriarch Abraham (a prince alſo himſelf, and, what is ſome- 
| what more, juſt then a conqueror) in the midſt of his triumphal heights, was 
us not aſhamed to acknowledge his ſuperior, to honour him with a tribute of his 
1d lpoils, and to receive a benediction from him. The next (if J miſtake not) is Po- Gen. xli. 45. 
ad '1pherah, prieſt of On, whoſe daughter was not thought by the king of Egypt an 
unequal match for Joſeph, his chief favourite, and the next in dignity to himſelf in 
als that flouriſhing kingdom. (Though ſuch an alliance would perhaps be thought de- 
n, rogatory to the worſhips of our days). The third is Reve/, or Jethro, prieſt of 
re- Midian, the father-in-law likewiſe of the illuſtrious Moes; a man as of a proved 
wiſdom, ſo doubtleſs of conſiderable dignity too. And the next to him (in order. 
20- of ſtory) is the venerable Aaron, no meaner a man, than the brother of him who peut. aii. 
was King in Feſuru. Thus all nations, wiſe and ignorant, civil and barbarous, WED 
were by one comar inſtinct (as it were) of natural reaſon prompted, by con- 4&1 771 5 
erring extraordinary privileges of honour and convenience on their prieſts, to ex- odr. Þ . 
preſs their reverence of the deity, and their affection to religion. ww vir. ier 44 
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I will not ranſack the cloſets of antiquity, nor with needleſs oſtentation pro- 
Porph. , duce the Egyptian Hierophante, the Perfian Magi, the Gaulih Druids, the Ca. 
«-+.. 4b. I. liphs and Myfti's of other nations, to ſhew w pre-eminences of reſpect they 
8 50% enjoyed, what powerful ſway they bore in their reſpective countries; how the 
Call. L. VI. moſt weighty affairs, both ok ny and war, were commonly dire&ed by their 
b0Dracular dictates. It ſhall ſuffice to obſerve, that the 3 Romans (whoſe de- 
Lib. VI. vout zeal to religion Polybius himſelf, no eſpecial friend of theirs, could not for- 
bear to admire and applaud); I ſay, that the moſt wiſe and valiant Romans did ſet 
«is e fo high a value upon the prieſtly order, that if their principal magiſtrates (the 
ahora? prætors and conſuls themſelves) did caſually meet with one of Veſta's prieſts, they 
+ ©: a cauſed immediately thoſe dreadful rods, the enſigns of their authority, to ſubmit ; 
7c; Fur * and they themſelves reſpectfully gave place, as if they meant to confeſs thoſe 
Sen. in Cen- prieſts in a manner their betters. Nor did they among them. of the moſt noble 
"Or extraction, and of the higheſt dignity in the commonwealth (even after many 
glorious exploits atchieved by them) ſcornfully diſdain, but did rather ambitiouſſy 
affect to be admitted into the college of prieſts: Inſomuch that, after the diſſo. 
lution of the republick, the * thought good to aſſume the pontifical dignity 
to themſelves, ſuppoſing the office too honourable; the title too magnificent for a 
ſubject. For they wiſely, it ſeems, and honeſtly adjudged it no debaſement of their 
quality, no diminution to their perſonal excellency, to be employed in the ſervice 
| of the immortal Gods; whom they acknowledged the patrons of their country, 
| the protectors of their ſafety: Nor that they leſs deſerved of the publick, who rightly 
ordered their religious devotions, than they who prudently adviſed in the ſenate, 
or fought valiantly in the field: For that the good ſucceſs of publick undertakings 
did as much, or more, depend upon the favourable difpoſition of divine provi- 
dence, as upon the careful endeavour of humane induſtry. 
I cannot forbear to alledge that ſo grave and pertinent ſpeech of Cicero, which 
is the Exordium of his oration ad Pant iſices: Cum multa divinitits, Pontifices, d 
* majoribus noſtris inventa atque inſtituta ſunt ; tum nihil praclarits, quam qudd vos 
«© egſdem & religionibus Deorum immortalium, & ſummæ Reip. praefſe voluerunt : ut 
&« ampliſſimi & clariſſimi cives Rempubl, bene gerendo, religiones ſapienter interpretandb, 
© Remp. conſer varent. A wholeſome and politick inſtitution he thought it, con- 
ducing to the publick good and ſafety, that the civil and facred authority ſhould be 
united in the ſame perſons ; that it was as well for the intereſt of the ſtate, as for the 
credit of religion, that the prieſts ſhould be men of honour, or (which is all one) 
honourable men prieſts. „ | 
All which evinces plainly, that it is in no wiſe the reſult of a generous heart, 
(for what nation ever produced ſo many brave ſpirits as that) ? But rather pro- 
ceeds from an inconſiderate delicacy of humour (or from a profane haughtineſs 
of mind) to loath, as now men do, - and deſpiſe that employment, which. in its own 
nature is of all moſt noble and moſt beneficial to mankind, 
Lane plus deeet hominis, quam Dei fax For if to be a, courtier in a particular country, is of all others 
_—__— _— Sltioris dull, digi. the moſt honourable relation; and to wait upon a mortal 
1 ? Qui Clero 2 ilitiam, forum ante- king, 18 accounted, a moſt worthy function 1 To peculiar ly 
Liebe, „„ God's ſervant, and in religious addreſſes immediately. to at- 
— Epiſt. 78. tend on him, muſt conſequently be the moſt excellent pre- 
ferment in the world, which is God's kingdom. And if to 
ſupply a man's bodily needs, to reſtore his liberty, to ſave his life, be works of 
generous beneficence : How much more is it ſo, by good conduct and inſtruction of 
men, to adorn their ſquls with virtue, to free them from the bondage of fin, to reſ- 
cue them from eternal ruine ? Ee ty Ob Few ve 
Our magnanimous anceſtors, who. erected as well trophies of their invincible 
courage abroad, as monuments of their incomparable. piety at home, and equally 
by both did purchaſe immortal renown to their ingrateful poſterity ( for not to 
imitate good example, is the greateſt ingratitude); they, I ſay, were otherwiſe 
diſpoſed ; to whoſe, honeſt devotion. we owe thoſe handſome privileges, and thoſe 
r e revenues which the prieſthood ſtill enjoys; and which are ſo maligned 
by this untoward age, not leſs degenerate in ſpirit, = corrupt in manners: When 
all wiſdom, and virtue, and religion, are almoſt: in moſt places grown ridiculous: 
When the ſerious uſe. of reaſon is become (in vulgar. opinion) the moſt impertinent 
and inſignificant thing in the world: When innocence is reputed a mere deßecta 
. pF | 1 | wi 
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wit and weakneſs of judgment; integrity, a fond pertinacity of humour; conſtan- 
cy of mind, and gravity of demeanour, a kind of ſullen moroſity or uncouth af- 
ation of ſingularity ; and all ſtrict practice of chriſtian duty incurs the imputa- 
tion of ſome new-found „ f ere name, one or other. No wonder then, when 
religion it ſelf hath ſo much decayed in its love and eſteem; if the prieſts, its pro- 
ſeſled guardians, do partake in its fortune. Nor is it to be feared, but that, when 
the predominant vanities of the age are ſomewhat decocted, and men grow weary 
of their own inconvenient follies ; when-ever (not a fierce zeal for ſome whimſi- 
cal model, or ſome paradoxical opinion, but) a ſober eſteem of, and a cordial af- 
fectation to virtue and genuine piety to begin to revive in the breaſts of men; the 
love and reverence of * clergy will return. For it will be ever true, what was 
once faid (though dictated only from the reaſon and experience of a heathen) IN 
Nui bond fide colit Deos, amat & Sacerdotes; He that fmcerely worſhips God, will Statios, Epi. 
| beartily love his prieſts. But not to inſiſt longer on this reaſon; SO EOS CON 33 
II. The good of the church requires, that the prieſthood be well protected, wel! 
provided for, and well regarded. That men be converted from iniquity, and in- 
duced to the ſincere practice of virtue, is the chief good of the church, that to 
| which the favour of God is annexed, and upon which the ſalvation of fouls doth 
| rely. And this good mainly depends, partly upon the execution of the prieſtly 
office, partly upon the fit diſpoſition of the people to comply therewith : and 
| to both thoſe effects the comfortable eſtate of the prieſthood is conducible and re- 
quifite. The prieſt muſt be capable to inſtruct with advantage; and the people 
diſpoſed to learn with readineſs : he muſt lead, and they follow chearfully in the 
paths of righteouſneſs. Which alacrity how can he be maſter of, whoſe mind, 
care and grief, the inſeparable companions of a needy eſtate, do continually di- 
ſtract and diſcompoſe ? Whoſe ſpirit is dejected with conſtant regret and frequent 
diſappointments ? Can he be free and expedite in the diſcharge of his duty, who 
is perplexed with the difficulties, and incumbred with the varieties of ſecular buſi 
| neſs (ſuch as the exigencies of a narrow condition do neceſſarily induce) ? No; 
few there be, that, with Epictetus, can philoſophate in ſlavery ; or, like Cleantbes, 
can draw water all the day, and ſtudy moſt of the night. 2 
IJ he prieſts are bound (for the propagation of truth and right, and for the re- 
claiming of men from error and ſin, that is, for the moſt important good of the 
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6 church) as the Apoſtles are often related to have done, wagpnougedr, to ſpeak all At ix. 27. 

out ; (or, to uſe an unconfined liberty of ſpeech) ; to exhort to the practice of vir» it. 7; 
tue, as our Saviour did, ptr e5801%5, with licence and authority; to deter from Epheſ. vi. 19, 

F vice, as St. Paul enjoins Titus, peta waons erilzyn, with an all-commanding and ; 1 bs 

5 imperious train; and (as thoſe faithful brethren did, encouraged by St. Paul's Tit. ii. 15. - 

„ WM ample) re a h Tor Acyor, fo dare undauntedly to utter the word of Phil. . . 

1 truth: they are obliged to deal impartially with all, to flatter no man; to admo- 

4 niſh, yea and (with N ſeaſonably) to reprove the greateſt of men; not to 

reſpect the perſons of the rich, nor to dread the faces of the moſt terrible among 

al men. And how ſhall this neceſſary cou be engendred, be cheriſhed, be pre- 

ly ſerved in the breaſt of him who grovels upon the ground, 11 maitt 

+ | and crouches under the depreſſing” loads of want and diſ- ee, gue, 

e. £acce? What | engines are able to raiſe the ſpirits of men TR 4 4. 

4 above the ordinary fountains from which they. ſpring, their _ 5 

of fortunes ?. What props can ſuſtain them at that due pitch, de- a re wpis A, Ach, 25gres 5 ple 
| ſtitute of ſolid ſtrength, wealth and reſpect? With what face et. Hel. i. 317. 


nde Arad N ; wing Ic} wpeyue's, 


ſhall a pitiful underling encounter the ſolemn looks of an op- 
ch what ms of ſucceſs in his forlorn K ada; ard dpf, Co eAujeCanu, 


prefling grande! Wi 
habit ſhall he adventure to chec 


le k the vicious extravagancies Mxlenand. 
ly of a ruffling gallant ? .. Will he dare to contradi& / the opi-,  . _ a7, 185) 

to don, or to difallow the practice of that wealthy, or this powerful neighbour, by 

ile Whoſe alms, it may be, he is relieved, and ſupported by his favour ? 

ie But admit it poſſible a man may be both extreamly indigent and ſufficient! 

of reſolute (that is, ſtrong without food, and fat by digeſting the thin air) : wi 

en What regard then ſhall his free and faithful advice be entertained ?. Shall not his ma- 

if derate confidence be accounted impudence ? His open ſincerity of ſpeech be ſtiled 

ent unmannerly preſumption? His minding others of their duty adjudged a 1 

rof nes of his own condition, or a diſorderly tranigreſſing the due limits thereof If 


he be not aſhamed of the truth, will not the truth be aſhamed of him ? Shall he 
Vor. I. SS: Noe 


not prejudice more by the meanneſs of his parb, than farther by the force of his rea. 

ſon; that good cauſe which he maintains? Will men reſpect his words, whole per. 

ſon they diſpiſe? Will they be willingly counſelled, or patiently reproved by him 
whom they diſeſteem, yea; whom they hints ſee, ſo much 

3 N 1 N 1 . * Ming 2 - their inferior? No: the ſame words, which proceed from the 
7 Aken, ark, 6 Yavth thu, Burip, mouths of men in eminent dignity, are not the fame when 
in Hecubben. they are uttered by thoſe of baſe degree. Weak and inefte. 
cltual are the moſt eloquent harangues of beggarly orator, 

obſcure like themſelves; and unobſerved the moſt notable dictates of poor mercena- 

ry pedants. The authority of the ſpeaker doth uſually more incſine, than the 

Ecclus xiii, weight of the matter. It was the obſervation of the wiſe ſon of Sirach, When a 
22, 23 rich man ſlips, be hath many helpers; he fpeaketh things not to be ſpoken, and 
pet men | juſtify bim. The. poor man miſtarried, and they farther rebuked him; 
he fpake diſcreetly, and yet could have no place. When à rich man 1 
Kdnure My. Every man holdetÞ his tongue; and his words they extol to the clouds : but if the 
ea» ebf. poor man ſpeak, they ſay, Who is this ? And if he flumble, they will help to over- 
Eeclef . 6. throw him. And Solomon himſelf notes the ſame : The poor man's wiſdom is de- 
fpiſed, and his words are not heard. Not only thoſe that ſwell with pride, and 

ſwim in plenty, but even the meaneſt of the people will be apt to contemn his in- 
ſtructions, whom they perceive in few or no circumſtances of life to excel them. 

If the preacher's condition be not, as well as his pulpit, ſomewhat elevated above 

the loweſt ſtation, few will hear him, fewer mind his words, very few obey him. 

Job's caſe deſerves well to be confidered. While he flouriſhed in wealth and re- 

Job xxix. 9, putation, all men attended to his counſel; and admired his diſcourſe; ' The princis 
10,11,21-22- (faith he) refrained talking, and laid their hand on their mouth : The nobles held 
their peace, and their tongue "tleaved to the roof of their mouth. - When tbe ear 

heard me, then it bleſſed me; and - when” the eye Jaw me, it gave 4vitneſi' to me. 

Unto me men gave ear, and waited, and kept falence "at my tounſel. ' After my 
abords they: pale nut again, and my ſpeech dropped upon them. So officiouſly  atten- 

tive were all men to Fob in his profperity. But when the ſcale was: turned, 

and he became depreſſed in eſtate, no man minded either him or his diſeourſe; 

Job xxx. 1, except it were to deſpiſe and ſcorn both.” But nom (faith he) they that are 
9, 10, It" younger than '1 hav" me in deriſon, whoſe fathers I would have difdained\ to have 
IT * 28, 1. N © yt Be ſet with the © dog's of - my flock, JT am their fang, yea, I an 
Prov. xiv. 20. / Tip cer 3s hated c (their by-word : They: abhor me, they fly far from ne, and ſpure 
Ls, Hal. bert: lit he rich det nor co ſpit in my face; becauſe he hath Tooſed my cord, . and 
OL 24 4 4» "offiiffed me. If Feb, a perſon who ſo equally and-moderately, 
c. xxx. 25. Yea, * ſo humbly; and courteoufly, and bountifully uſed his profperity, as we 
find he did, was; notwithſtanding, in his adverſity ſo generally flighted and ab- 
horted ; what ſhall their lot be who never ky kt thoſe advantages? What regard 
Mall their wholeſome advice find? What efficacy their moſt pathetical: exhorta- 
tions obtain? What paſſion their faint breath raiſe in mens benummed hearts? 
No more certainly, than their mean condition ſhall procure among men either of 


Vol. I. 


% 


| friendſhip or eſteem. 578 g OT ern. 29 116229. ON of + 
MᷣMe ſee therefore how almighty God, that he might conciliate credit unto, and 
2 infuſe a perſuaſive energy into the words of his Prophets and Apoſtles, Was pleaſed 


to dignify them with extraordinary gifts of foretelling future events, and doing mi- 
raculous works; their doctrine, it ſeems (though of it ſelf moſt reaſonable and 
plaufible) being not ſufficient to convince the hearers, without ſome remarkable 
excellency in the teaehers, challenging the people's awful regurd, and exciting their 
attention. Otherwife how pitifully ſoant a draughit thoſe poor fiſners of men had 
Caught by the common altarements only of innocent life and rational diſcourſe, 1 
leave you to imagine. And where ſuch extraordinary commendations are wanting, 
1s it not reaſonãble that the need of them thould be ſupplicd by ordinary and pro- 
bable expedient?e?2?ss on Av yin 3} ins 335 

I might farther add, how a neceſſitous and deſpicable eſtate doth commonly not 
only diſturb the minds and deject the ſpirits of men, but diſtempereth alſo their 
ſouls, and vĩtiateth their manners; rendteth ithem not only! fad and anxious, ſla- 
viſh and timorous, but greedy alſo and covetous, peevidh and mutinous; rude and 
ignorant: engages them in fordid company, and temps them to unwortlry courſes. 
From which one cauſe how ſcandalous eff and how. prejudicial to the _— 

Toft? 30 an 3d num f Yor l un off 36 frocanits 30! 
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both honour and ſafety, have proceeded, I need not for to ſay, ſince woful epa 
nience too loudly proclaims it. 12917 I ee 339000 £3304 Kais 
1 might add, moreover, that the prieſts do confer to the good of the ſtate 3 which 
is ſecured and advanced by the ſincere inſtruction of men in the duties of 'obedience, 
-1\,tice and fidelity; and by maintenance of good contcience among men. 80 that 


* - 


| if things be rightly conſidered, it will be hard to find a better common wealths- 
| man, than a good miniſter, %? 1%, 97% 


Seeing therefore the good of the church, upon various acconms, is ſo much 


concerned in the prieſts encouragement, welfare and reſpect ; tis very fitting 


they ſhould have them. Which confideration I conclude with that ſerious ad- 


monition of the Apoſtle to the Hebrews ; | wherein the ſubſtance of what: hath 
been ſpoken on this point is contained: Oꝭey your rulers (or guides) and ſubmit Heb. xiii. 17] 


to them; for they._ watch for your ' fouls, as they that are to give an account : 


| that. they may do it with joy, and not with complamnt ; fur this is 1mþrofitable fur you. 
| *Aavoients == re that is, for this pays no taxes, quits no ſcores 3 turns to no arcount, 
i nowiſe advantageous for you ; but rather (for there is a hei in thoſe words) 
z hurtful and detrimental to you. But farther, PIO LID = 


HI. Common equity, and the reaſon of the caſe exacts, that lafety, competent 


$ ſubſiſtence, and fitting reſpect be allowed to the prieſts, If you conſider their 


rſonal qualities; who, I pray, do [commonly] better deſerve thoſe advantages 
than they? Thoſe qualities, I ſay, which reſult from a liberal, a ſober, a modeſt 
education, in the hah of wiſdom, and under the influences of good diſcipline, 
If birth (that is, at beſt, an imaginary relation to the gallantry of an anceſtor) 
entitle men to honour ; if the cheap favours of fortune be ſo highly prized and ad- 
mired ;- if riches (that is, the happy reſults of induſtry in trivial matters) do eaſily 
purchaſe reſpect: What may not they pretend to, whoſe conſtant (and not always 
unſucceſsful). endeavour it- hath been to deſerve well, to cultivate their minds, .and 
regulate their manner? 5 e 0 

True worth indeed is not confined to any particular order of men; yet I ſhould 
wrong none, by ſaying it is no where more plentifully to be found than in this, 


My gu 


What is it that doth advance men's nature, that adorns their minds, that com- Vid. Orig. 


mends their perſons to eſpecial regard? Is it knowledge ? The prizfs lips prejes 
it; their * doth dukuſe it. Is it virtue? Whence have — ay 
les thereof proceeded than from them? Is it piety? It is their proper buſineſs, it 
bath been always (in ſome meaſure) their care to promote it: That ignorance and 
barbarity, diſſoluteneſs and irreligion have not long ſince, like a deluge, overſpread 
the face of the world, none, I ſuppoſe, will be ſo unjuſt, as to deny in greateſt part 
due to their vigilant endeavours. Even thoſe improvements of wit and eloquence, 
which are employed to their diſgrace and diſadvantage, muſt be acknowledged ori- 


ginally derived from them. 1, 


Faults they have bad, and will always have ; for they are men; and ſubſect to 


the common imperfections of mortal nature: But thoſe, perhaps, lefs or fewer 
than any other-diſtinct fort of men; that as it is their duty, ſo it hath been their 
practice, to excel in virtue; and that they have: commonly in effect made good 
St. Ambroſe his words, Drbet præpondrrure uita jacerdotis, ficut præpondrrat gratin, 
were not difficult to demonſtrate, if ſremly to make compariſons, or to infilt u 

pon ſo invidious a ſubject. Nor, were they greater than ever really they have been, 
or than ever malice could miſrepreſent them, ſhould it be therefore equal, that 
the miſcarriages of ſome ſhould derogate from the reputation, or prejudice the wel- 
fare of the whole order????NlùH n 778 111 n: ill SUSINUA :. 
But to wave this plca: Conſider their employment. Is there any office more 
laborious, more vexatious than theirs; accompanied with more weariſome toil, 
more ſolicitous care, more tedious attendance? They are deſervedly called: toatch- 
men, being conſtrained to ſtand always on the guard, to be always Wäkeful, atten- 
tive, and ready to warn the people of approaching danger: and /hepherds like- 
wiſe, being forced to endure the various :hardſhips of that uneaſy life, the incen- 
veniencies of all weathers, the nipping frofts, and fweltry heats, and all diverſi- 
ties of irkſome travels; they muſt feed, they muſt guide, they muſt defend; they 


earneſt contention of ſoul: are they obliged to uſe in the continua inſtruction, 
exhortation and reprehenſion of the people ; in rectifying their judgment, ſatiſ⸗ 
125 | fying 


contra Cell. 
J. 3. p. 1296 


Mal. ii. 7. 
' 


Epift. 82 


Heb. xi. 194 


muſt ſeek the loſt; and reduce the ſtraying ſheep. What afliduity'of ſtudy, What 
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| Kues their ſcruples, removing their prejudices, bearing their infirmities, and ſymps. 
thizing with their affliftions ? Tis they that are engaged with all their might t 
withſtand: the [prevailing encroachments of iniquity, to ſtop the progreſs of perni. 
Cciouserrors,: to detect the falſe * of impoſtors, to confute the fallacies of ſo. 
phiſters, to repel the aſſaults of all adverſaries to the truth, yea, if need be, t, 
expoſe, not only their deareſt contents of life, but even their lives themſelves, in 
the defence thereof. on 
Lib. VI.  Euſebius reports thus of Maximinus, Tis & &rxAnowuly apyovies pores, ws ci rie & R 
r woorarh. He commanded that only the governous; 
of the. church (that is, the biſhops ) ſhould be ſlaughtered, as the authors of th, 
growth and prevalence of: evangelical dbetrine. Neither was it a ſingular practice of 
„ that bloody tyrant, but as a thing of courſe it conſtantly follows, that wherever 
righteouſneſs and truth are violently impugned, the prieſts are ſure to taſte deepeſt 
of that bitter cup; that their goods be in the firſt place 3 and ſpoiled, 
their reputation ſtained, their perſons miſuſed, their lives ſacrificed to the perſecu- 
tors outragious malice. . 25 „ NG. ie 
ls it not reaſonable then, and equal, that they who, for the ſervice of God, 
and benefit of the church, undergo ſuch difficulties, and are objected to ſo great 
hazards, ſhould be ſuſtained, ſhould be refreſhed by proportionable encourage- 
ments? Is it not barbarous uſage, to expect ſo hard duties from them, to impoſe 
ſuch heavy burthens on them, and yet to grudge any ſuitable comforts, any 
ſatisfactory rewards to them? Good king Hezekiah ſurely was not ſo minded, of 
2 Chr. xxl. hom tis ſaid, He commanded” the people that dwelt in Hieruſalem, to give the portim 
* of tbe: Prieſts and  Levites, that they might be encouraged in the lau of the Lord: 
That is, that they might be heartned to ſtudy, to teach, to perform the duties 
required of them by the divine law. And St. Paul thus rationally expoſtulates in 
1 Cor. ix. 7, the prieſts. behalf: ho ever goeth to war at his own charges ? . Who planteth a vine- 
* yard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof ? Or who feedeth a. flock, and eateth not of 
Vid. Rom.xv- the milk of - the fact? If ue have ſown unto you ſpiritual things; is it a great thing, 
ws if ve ſhall reap your carnal things? Is it a great thing ? Do you think much of 


init : If you do, you are unreaſonable, you are unjuſt, you are ungrateful. And 
- "Thed. „ otherwhere he thus very emphatically admoniſhes; We beſeech you, brethren, to 
Sf. dw. wind them which labour among you, and + prefide over you in the Lord, and 
+ % epoire- that admoniſh you ; and to efteem them more than exceedingly (e] in love, 
_ for . their work (or, for their office) ſake : (So tpyo frequently fignifies in ſuch 
1 Tim. v. 17. Caſes). - And again, Let the Elders (or * 2. ot wptoburtea) which rule well, 
be counted . double honour (or of double recompence : ſo Tan alſo imports). 

Prieſts as ſo, for their office ſake, have honour and reward due to them; which; 
according to the good management of that office, are proportionably to be aug- 

mented and multiplied, | 5 | 2 

But farther yet, abſtracting from both their . perſonal worth, and the merit of 

their ſervice, conſider their condition in this world, and ſee whether it doth not 

in equity challenge ſome reaſonable proviſion to be made for them. Are they 

not, by the nature of their profeſſion, ſecluded from all ordinary means of tem- 

66 0 poral advancement ? Be not thoſe uſual inlets of wealth, the court, the camp, 
and the exchange, ſhut upon them, yea barr'd againſt them, by thoſe inſuper- 7 

able obſtacles of law and cuſtom? Can they grow rich by trade, or famous 

by feats of arms? May they plead for others? Tis well if they be allowed 

10 do it for themſelves before equal judges. Vet are they not men, endued 

with humane paſſions and reſentments? Are they not citizens, partaking in the 

common intereſts of the weal publick ? Are they not ſenſible of the inconve- 

niencies, and capable of enjoying the benefits of this life? Are they not equally 

1 i.. : , Obliged, and would they not be glad, as well as others, to be in a capacity to 
requite courteſies, to help relations, to gratify friends, to relieve the r, to 

expreſs. reſpectively their 8 and their gratitude ? Skill they not to uſe 

the goods of fortune (or rather the gifts of providence) with as much diſcre- 

tion, as much ſobriety, as much honour, as others ? Compare things righteouſly, 

and let reaſon judge; let experience be examined; let thoſe eternal monuments 

of their piety, their charity, their hoſpitality, declare and teſtify. Shall, laſtly, 

the fruits of painful ſtudy, the improvement of hopeful parts, the flower of vi- 

gorous age and ſtrength ſpent in the publick ſervice, tend only hither, to put a 
a 1 | " man 
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into a ſtate of ſtruggling with extreme contempt and penury ? If this be not, 
hat, I pray you, is monſtrous iniquity ? Wee | 

cince therefore it appears (upon fo many ſeveral ſcores) reaſonable, that al- 

mighty God ſhould undertake the 1 and aſſert the honour of his prieſts; 

s, but approve alſo the wiſdom of this pro- 

miſe ; and by the contemplation thereof ſtrengthen our faith in reliance there- 


on. To which purpoſe one conſideration more may very much conduce, and 


Lvithal may provoke our gratitude to celebrate his truth and faithfulneſs, in ma- 


| „as well as his goodneſs and wiſdom, in making this promiſe ; vis. 
bog Bering how continually hitherto God hath been pleaſed effectually to "chath 


Lys prieſts with ſalvation, to provide abundantly. for their ſafety, their accommo- 
dation, their reſpect in this world; and to deliver them from the oppoſite in- 
conveniencies. 

lf we reflect our thoughts on the firſt ages of chriſtianity (not more diſmal 
for ſuffering, than glorious for piety) tis admirable to fee how ſincerely and 


ſfionately the chriſtian people did then love their prieſts and paſtors ; how 


: erally, out of their ſlender ſtock, and the ſhipwrecks of their ſpotled fortunes, 


they contributed to their maintenance ; what exceeding veneration they bore 


them; with what incredible alacrity they ſubmitted to the moſt ſevere diſciplines 


;injoined by them; how willingly they followed them, though leading into the 
aws of death and cruel torture: ſo that, although it was then neceflary for the 


| chriſtian prieſts to undergo the greateſt hardſhips; according to the deſign of 


chriſtian religion (which was to be propagated, not by terror of power, nor by 
litick artifice, but by the invincible faith, reſolution and patience of the pro- 


feſſors and teachers thereof); yet never more may they have ſeemed to thrive and 


proſper, than in that juncture of time, when they enjoyed the univerſal good 


will and applauſe of good people, when they unconſtrainedly embraced affliction 
for righteouſneſs ſake, and acquired thereby the certain fruition of a more excel- 
lent ſalvation, | | 


But in the ſucceeding times, when chriſtianity, breaking out of the clouds 
of perſecution, began to ſhine over all with _— luftre; of the glories and 
partake more fully, than they, 

who had ſuſtained the hardeſt brunts of the foregoing conflict, and had been the 


principal cauſes of the ſucceſs, Then the joyful acclamations of the faithful 
people reſounded in the praiſe of their victorious champions: then did the em- 


perors themſelves, with arms out- ſtretched, and hearts enlarged, with affection 


| embrace the authors of their happy converſion ; then all laws prejudicial to 
their welfare were reſcinded, and new ones were ſubſtituted, abundantly pro- 


viding for their ſecurity, honeſt livelihood and due reverence ; which in progreſs 
of time, not in the Roman empire only, but in all other nations (that after- 
wards did entertain chriſtianity) were no wiſe impaired, but were rather amplia- 
ted and fortified by the pious favour of princes: The barbarous Goths and 
Vandals, and Lombards, being no ſooner endued with any degree of civility, or 
any 1 of religion, than poſſeſſed with a hearty reverence of their biſhops and 
prieſts. | | 

And ever ſince (which is not to be imputed, as ſome raſhly, if not impiouſly, 
averr, to the prevalence of antichriſtian iniquity, but rather to the providence 
of divine benignity ; ever ſince, I ſay) till the late commotions and alterations 
in Chriſtendom, they have been guardians of others ſafety, not. themſelves 
deprived of protection; have abounded with wealth, rather than wanted ſuſte- 
nance ; have been the objects of envy, more than of contempt. Princes have 
loved and cheriſhed them, have relied upon their advice, and intruſted them 
with their higheſt concernments. Nobles have not been aſhamed to yield them 
place. The ſacerdotal robe hath been often dyed with purple; and the ſons 
of mighty monarchs have not thought themſelves degraded by entring into 
their order, And if in ſome particular places (before or fince thoſe changes 
their condition hath not been 5 high and plentiful; yet it hath been (almo 
ever) tolerable; the countenance of authority, and the reſpe&t of the 
ple being in good degree vouchſafed them. Even in thoſe churches which 
till this day groan under the oppreſſion of infidel princes, the prieſts (by 
the free permiſſion of thoſe princes) retain their juriſdiction in a manner as 

great 
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' miſe : which doth oblige us to thank him; which may encourage us to hope i 
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great as ever; and withal enjoy a maintenance not altogether inconſiderable 


— 


So favourable hitherto hath God been unto his prieſts, ſo faithful to his pro. 


him; which may arm us with confidence againſt the preſent ill will of thoſe thy 
wiſh, and againſt the practices of thoſe that deſign our ruin. 

Tis true, this promiſe is not affixed to all parts of time, to all particularitis 
of place, to all determinate circumſtances of t ings. The prieſts may now any 
then, here and there, in this or that ſuffer highly; they may be ejected, be 

lundered, be degraded, as experience hath ſhewed us; but they may be alj 
don reſtored, repoſſeſſed, readvanced, and (I had almoſt faid) revenged too; x 
the like experience doth aſſure us. Tis not impoſſible, I confeſs, we may te. 
lapſe into the ſame, or into a more calamitous eſtate ; the obſtinate dilaffeions 
of men threaten it, and our own miſcarriages more dangerouſly ; yet the mog 
offenſive of theſe (which many , honeſt men diſlike, and moſt exclaim againſt 
have been in as bitter terms pins game of in * the firſt ages. [bio 
©« hofſeſſronibus, prædia excolunt, auro incubant, quaſtut ommia ſtudent, ſaid a de. 
RL er of fcclefiaſtical hiſtory about 1300 years _ 400 ſo much no man 
(without extreme uncharitableneſs and fal ſhood) can in ſo general terms impute ty 
the preſent clergy ; notwithſtanding which, God did continue to vouchſafe hi 
protection to them. They were ſometimes (by the inundations of barbarous 

le) and we may again (by national concuſſions) be ſeverely chaſtiſed for our faul:s; 
Vet were not they, nor ſhall we be (at leaſt every where, and for ever) utterly re- 
jected. God may viſit our tranſgreſſions with the rod, and our iniquity with flripes, 
nevertheleſs his lroing kindneſs will he not utterly take from us, nor ſuffer bis faithjulj 
to fail. His covenant be will not break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of bis lj, 
God may for a time hide his face from us; but he will not for ever turn his back 
upon us: the honour of the prieſthood may for a while be over-clouded in ſome 
part of the world; but ſhall never totally be eclipſed, nor ſwallowed up in a perpe- 
tual night. While God continues his reſidence in Sion, and defends his church 
againſt the gates of hell, and powers F4 darkneſs ; while religion retains any ſway in 
the hearts of men, and truth poſſeſſes any, room upon earth, the prieſts ſhall not 
be left deſtitute and naked, but everlaſtingly be cloathed with ſalvation. Which 
that it may (to the glory of God, and good of his church) more ſurely come to 
paſs, let us convert this promiſe into a prayer, and fay with Solomon, Now there- 


fore ariſe, O Lord God, thou and the ark of thy ſtrength : Let thy prieſts, O Lord God, 


be cloathed with ſalvation, and let thy ſaints rejoice in goodneſs, Amen. 
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Not to Offend in Word, an Evidence of a high Pitch 
| of Virtue. 
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St. JAM. III. 2. 
If any man offend not in word, he is a fer feci man, 


Hs ſentence ſtands in the head of a diſcourſe concerning the tongue 
chat doubtful engine of good and evil) wherein how excellent bene- 
fits, and how grievous miſchiefs, it, as rightly or perverſely wielded, 
= is apt to produce; how it is both a ſweet inſtrument of all goodneſs, 
s and a ſharp weapon of all iniquity, is poſitively laid down, and by 
Went compariſons illuſtrated. But ſecluding all relation to the context, 
the words may well be conſidered ſingly by themſelves ; and as ſuch they inſtruct 
us, aſſerting a certain truth; they direct us, implying a good _w_ They aſſert 
that man to be perfect, who offends not in ſpeech ; and they conſequently imply, | 
that we ſhould ſtrive to avoid offending therein: for to be perfect, and to go oh fo Deut. ik 
perfeftion, are precepts, the obſervance whereof is incumbent on us. We ſhall [*;,,; 40. 
firſt briefly explain the aſſertion, and then declare its truth; afterwards we ſhall Mar. v. 4% 
preſs ſomewhat couched in the duty. 3 
To OFFEN D originally fignifies to impinge z that is, to ſtumble, or hit dan- 
gerouſſy upon ſomewhat lying croſs our way, ſo as thereby to be eaſt down, or Heb. vi. 1. 
| atleaſt to be diſordered in our poſture, and ftopp'd in our progreſs : whence it is well £75 & a 
# transferred to denote our being through any incident temptation brought into ſin, * ©" 
whereby a man is thrown down, or bowed from his upright ſtate, and interrupted 
from proſecuting a ſteddy courſe of piety and virtue, By an uſual and appoſite 
manner of ſpeaking, our tenour of life is called a way, our converſation walking, Pl. xxxviiz 
our actions ſteps, our obſerving good laws, wprightneſs, our tranſgreſſion of them 3 . 
tripping, faultring, falling. 
By NOT OFFENDING IN WORD, we may eaſily then conceive to 
be underſtood ſuch a conſtant reſtraint, and ſuch a careful guidance of our tongue; 
that it doth not tranſgreſs the rules preſcribed unto it by divine law, or by good 
reaſon ; that it thwarteth not the natural ends and proper uſes for which it was 
framed, to which it is fitted; ſuch as.chiefly are promoting God's glory, our neigh- 
bours benefit, and our own true welfare. | | 
| By A PERFECT MAN is meant a perſon accompliſhed and compleat Jani i. 4. 
in goodneſs, one of ſingular worth and integrity, a brave and excellent man, who, A N. 255 
as to the continual tenour of his life, is free from all notorious defects, and hei- 
nous faults; like David, fulfilling all God's will, and having reſpect to all God's Pf. ciix.6, 
Commanaments ; like Zachary and Elizabeth, walking in all the commandments Luke i. 6. 
and ordinances of the Lord blameleſs. Thus was Noah, thus was Abraham, thus Gen. vi. g, 
was Job perfect. This is the notion of perfection in holy ſcripture : not an abſo- . 
lute exemption from all blemiſh of ſoul, or blame in life; for ſuch a perfection is 
inconſiſtent with the nature and ſtate of man here, where none with modeſty or 
with truth can ſay, I haue made my heart clean, I am pure from my ſin; where Prov. xx g. 
every man muſt confeſs with Fob, If I juſtify my- felf, mine own mouth fhall Job ix. 20. 
condemm me ; if 1 jay, I am perfed, it ſhall prove me perverſe. For, "There Eccleſ.vii.26; 
7s not (as the preacher aſſures) a juſt man upon earth, that doth good, and ſin- 
neth nat; and, In many things, we offend ull, is our Apoftle's affertion, immedi- 
Rely preceding my text; which words may ſerve to expound theſe. Ir many 
Vor. I. | | __-. things; 


* 
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things, faith he, we offend all; that is, there is no man abſolutely perfect: But 1 
man offend not in word (that, if a man conſtantly govern his tongue wel 
that man is perfect; perfect in ſuch a kind and degree as human frailty doth a4. Xl 
mit; he is eminently good; he may be reaſonably preſumed upright and blame. 
leſs in all the courſe of his practice; able (as it follows) to bridle the whole by 
that is, qualified to order al his actions juſtly and wiſely, So that in effect th 
words import this, That a conſtant governance of our ſpeech, according to duty 
and reaſon, is a high inſtance, and a ſpecial argument of a throughly ſincere and ſa. 
lid goodneſs. | FO 
The truth of which aphoriſm may from ſeveral conſiderations appear. 

1. A good governance of ſpeech is a ſtrong evidence of a good mind; of | 
mind pure from vicious defires, calm from diſorderly paſſions, void of diſhoneſ 
Eceluſ. xix, intentions. For ſince ſpeech is a child of thought, which the mind always travel. 
42 11ravai leth and teemeth with; and which after its birth is wont in features to reſemhl: 
eth with a its parent; ſince every man -naturally is ambitious to propagate his conceits, and 
word, as a without a painful force cannot ſmother his reſentments; ſince eſpecially bad affe. 
1 ctions (like ſtum or poiſon) are impetuous and turgid, fo agitating all the ſpirit 

and ſo ſwelling the heart, that it cannot eaſily compoſe, or contain them; fince 
diſtempered conſtitution of mind, as of body, is wont to weaken the retentive fi 

culty, and to force an evacuation of bad humours ; ſince he that wanteth the prin- 

cipal wiſdom of well ordering his thoughts, and maſtering his paſſions, can 45: 

ly be conceived ſo prudent, as long to refrain, or to regulate their dependence, 

rack ; conſidering theſe things, I ſay, it is ſcarce poſſible, that he which com- 

monly thinks ill, ſhould conſtantly either be well filent, or ſpeak well. To con. 

ceal fire, to check lightning, to confine a whirlwind, may perhaps be no leſs feaſ. 

ble, than to keep within due compaſs the exorbitant motions of a ſoul, wherein 

reaſon hath loſt its command, ſo that qud data porta, where the next paſſage oc- 

cuts, they ſhould not ruſh forth, and vent themſelves. A vain mind naturally wil 

bubble forth or fly out in frothy expreſſions; wrath burning in the breaſt will flame 

out, or at leaſt ſmoak through the mouth; rancorous impoſtumes of ſpite and mz 

lice will at length diſcharge purulent matter; luſt boiling within will ſoon foam 

out in lewd diſcourſe, If the fountain it ſelf is polluted, or infected, how can 

Matt. xii, 34. the ſtreams be clear, or wholſome ? How can ye, being evil, ſpeak good things? 
(faith our Lord) for from the abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeabethb. A guul 
man (addeth he) out of the good treaſure of the heart bringeth forth good things; 

and an evil man out of the evil treaſure bringeth forth evil things: Came woven, 

he caſteth forth ill things, as a fountain doth its waters by a natural and neceffary 
ebullition. It is true, that in ſome particular caſes, or at ſome times, a foil 

heart may be diſguiſed by fair words, or covered by demure reſervedneſs: Shame, 

or fear, or crafty deſign, may often repreſs the declaration of ill thoughts and 

, purpoſes. But ſuch fits of diſſimulation cannot hold; men cannot abide quiet un- 

der ſo violent conſtraints; the inteſtine jars, or unkindly truces, between heart 

and tongue (thoſe natural friends) cannot be perpetual, or very durable: No man 

can hold his breath long, or live without evaporating through his mouth thoſe 

Pr. xxxix. 3. ſteams of paſſion which ariſe from fleſh and blood. My heart was hot within 
me, hile I was mufing, the fire burned; then ſpale I with my tongue, ſaith - David, 
expreſſing: the difficulty of obſtructing the eruption of our affections into lan- 
. Me x- guage. Hence it is, that ſpeech is commonly judged the trueſt character of the 
exxru a5 mind, and the ſureſt teſt of inward worth; as that which diſcloſeth the hidden mar 
65 of the heart, which unlocketh the cloſets of the breaſt, which draws the ſoul out 
pf her dark receſſes into open light and view, which rendreth our thoughts viſi- Wt 

ble, and our intentions palpable. Hence, Logquere, ut te videam, ſpeak, that I may 
ſee you, or know what kind of man you are, is a ſaying which all men, at firſt 
meeting, do in their hearts direct one to another: neither commonly doth any 
man require more to ground a judgment upon concerning the worth or ability of 
another, than opportunity of hearing him to diſcourſe for a competent time : ye 
often, before a man hath ſpoken ten words, his mind is caught, and a formal ſer- 
tence is paſſed upon it. Such a ſtrict affinity and connexion do all men ſuppoſe 
between thoughts and words. | 3 „ 
2. From hence, that the uſe of ſpeech is it ſelf a great ingredient into our pri- 
. Rice, and hath a very general influence upon whatever we do, may be inferred 
| : CS that 
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dat whoever governeth it well, cannot alſo but well order bis whole life, The 
«i extent of ſpeech muſt needs be vaſt, ſince it is nearly commenſurate to theught it 
WM (1, which it ever cloſely traceth, widely ranging through all the immenſevatiety 
nc of objects; ſo that men almoſt as often ſpeak incogitantly, as they think filentiy. 
ach Speech is indeed the rudder that fteereth humane affairs, the ſprite that ſetteth the 
the wheels of action on going; the hands work, the feet walk, all the mermbers and 
u all the ſenſes act by its direction and — yea, moſt thoughts are begotten 
Jo. and moſt affections ſtirred up thereby: It is at ſelf moſt of our employment, and 

what we do beſide it, is however guided and moved by it. It is the profeſſion and 

trade of many, it is the practice of all men, to be in a manner continuafly talk- 
f ing; The chief and moft confiderable fort of men manage all their concernments 
nelt WW merely by words; by them princes rule their ſubjects, general command their ar- 
vel mics, ſenators deliberate and debate about the great matters of fate : By them ad- 
we yocates plead cauſes, and judges decide them; divines perform their offices, and 
and miniſter their inſtructions ; merchants ſtrike up their bargains, and drive on all their 
fe. traffck. Whatever almoſt great or ſmall is done in the court or in the hall, in the 
it, WW church, or at the exchange, in the ſchool, or in the ſhop, it is the tongue alone 

that doth it : Tis the force of this little machine, that turneth all the humane world 
about. It is indeed the uſe of this ſtrange organ which rendreth humane life, be- 
yond the ſimple life of other creatures, ſo exceedingly various and compounded j 
which creates ſuch a multiplicity of buſineſs, and which tranſacts it; while by it 
we communicate our ſecret conceptions, transfuſing them into others; while there- 
with we inſtru and adviſe one another; while we conſult about what is to be 
done, conteſt about right, diſpute about truth; white the whole buſineſs of con- 
verſation, of commerce, of government, and adminiſtration ef juſtice, of learn- 
ing and of religion, is managed thereby; yea, while it ſtoppeth the gaps of time, 
and filleth up the wide intervals of bufineſs, our recreations and divertiſements 
(the which do conſtitute a great portion of life) mainly conſiſting therein: So 
chat, in compariſon thereof, the execution of what we determine, and all other 
action, do take up ſmall room; and even all that uſually dependeth upon foregoing 
ſpeech, which perſuadeth, or counſelleth, or commandeth it. Whence the pro- 
vince of ſpeech being ſo very large, it being ſo univerſally concerned, either imme- 
diately as the matter, or by con ee as the ſource of our actions, he that con- 
| ſtantly governeth it well, may juſtly be eſteemed to live very excellently. 

3. To govern the tongue well is a matter of exceeding difficulty, requiring not 
only hearty goodneſs, but great judgment and art, together with much vigilance 
and circumſpection; whence the doing it argues a high pitch of virtue. For ſince 
the tongue is a very looſe and verſatile engine, whic teaſt breath of thought 
doth ſtir, and ſet on going any way, it cannot but need much attention to keep it 
either in a ſteddy reſt, or in a right motion. Since hnummberteſs ſwarms of things 
roving in the fancy do thence inceſſantly obtrude themſelves upon the tongue, very 
much application of mind and great judgment ate requifite to felect out of them 
thoſe few which are good and fit, rejeCting all that is bad, and improper to be 
ipoke, Since continually temptations occur, provoking or alluring to miſcarriaye 
in this kind (for beſides internal propenſions and commotions of ſoul, evety iy 1 
we behold, every company we are engaged in, every action befalling us, ' doth 
ſuggeſt ſomewhat inviting thereto ; the condition of our neighbotr moving us, if 
bigh, to flatter; if low, to inſult ; our own fortune npting, if proſperous, to 
| boaſt; if croſs, to murmur; any action drawing from us, if it pleaſeth us, fond 

admiration; if it diſliketh, harſh cenſure : Since, I ſay, we are thus at every'turt 
obnoxious to ſpeak amiſs) it muſt be a matter of huge {kill and caution, of migh | 
induſtry and refolution, to decline it. We for that need to imitate that 
carneſt and watchful care of the holy Pfalmif#, which he thus expreſſeth: I haue pt xvii. 3. 
( faith he) purpoſed that my mouth fhall mt ond: And, I hid (faith he again) Pr. xxix. 1. 
1 will take heed to my ways, that I fin vt with _ wil  Reep my 
mouth with @ bridle, while the wicked is before me. And thus to maintain a con- 


tant guard over his heart and ways, thus in conſequence thereof to curb and rule 


2 prock wal, muſt afluredly be the mark of a very good perſon: Efpecidly con- 
ering, hat N 1 iy co 


4. Irregular fpeech hath commonly divers more advantages for it, and fewer 
checks upon it, than other bad practice hath, A tman is apt (1 mean) to fpedk ill 
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with leſs diſſatisfaction and regret from within; he may do it with leſs controul 
and: leſs hazard from without, than he can act ill. Bad actions are groſs and bulky 
taking up much time, and have much force ſpent on them, whence men eafi] ; 
obſerve and conſider them in themſelves and others: But ill words are fubtile and 
tranſient, ſoon born, and as ſoon deceaſed ; whence men raſhly utter them with. 
out much heed before them, or much reflection after them. Bad actions have 


alſo uſually viſible effects, immediately conſequent on them: But words operate in- 


Pfal. xii. 4. 


Prov. xii. 18. 
— KX. 11. 
— XV. 4. 

— XV. 7. 

— Xii. 14. 
— xiii. 2, 3. 
— XV. 23. 
— XXIV. 26. 


ſenſibly, and at a diſtance ; ſo that men hardly diſcern what will follow them, or 
what they have effected. There are alſo frequent occaſions of ſpeaking ill upon 

reſumption of ſecrecy, and thence of indiſturbance and impunity ; yea, doing ſo 
is often entertained with complacence, and encouraged with applauſe : The vileſt 
abuſes of ſpeech (even = emy, treaſon and ſlander themſelves) may be ſafely 
whiſpered into ears, which will receive them with pleaſure and commenda- 
tion. Bad language alſo in moſt caſes is neither ſtrictly prohibited, nor ſeverely 
chaſtiſed by humane laws, as a bad action is. Whence ordinarily the guilt of this 
miſbehaviour ſeems little or none; and perſons much practiſing it, both in their 
own conceit, and in the opinion-of others, do often paſs for innocent. Men in- 
deed here will hardly diſcern any rule, or acknowledge any obligation ; The tongue 
they deem is free, and any words may be diſpenſed with : It is ſufficient if they 
abſtain from doing groſs wrong 'or miſchief, they have a right and liberty to ſay 
any thing. Our lips are our own; who is lord over us? So are men commonly 
prone to ſay, with thoſe of the Palm. Hence whoſoever, notwithſtanding ſuch 
encouragements to offend herein, and fo few reſtraints from it, doth yet carefully 
forbear it, governing his tongue according to the rules of duty and reaſon, may juſtly 
be reputed a very good man. Furthermore, 

5. Whereas moſt of the enormities, the miſchiefs and the troubles whereby the 
ſouls of men are defiled, their minds diſcompoſed, and their lives diſquieted, are 
the fruits of ill-governed ſpeech ; it being that chiefly which perverteth juſtice, 
which ſoweth diſſentions, which raiſeth all bad paſſions and animoſities, which em- 
broileth the world in ſeditions and factions, by which men wrong and abuſe, de- 
ceive and ſeduce, defame and diſgrace one another, whereby conſequently innume- 
rable vexations and diſturbances are created among men, he that by well-govern- 
ing his ſpeech preſerveth himſelf from guilt, diſengageth his mind and life from the 
inconveniencies of all ſuch evils (from thediſcreet and honeſt management thereof, 
enjoying both innocence and peace) muſt neceſſarily be as a very wiſe and happy, 
ſo a very good and worthy perſon, 500 PR | 
6. His tongue alſo, ſo ruled, cannot but produce very good fruits of honour to 

God, of benefit to his neighbour, of comfort to himſelf : It will be ſweet and plea- 
ſant, it will be wholeſome and uſeful ; endearing converſation, cementing peaceful 
ſociety, breeding and nouriſhing love, inſtructing and edifying, or chearing and 
comforting the hearers. His tongue is health: His mouth is à well and tree of 
life: His lips diſperſe knowledge : He ſhall be ſatisfied with. good by the fruit of 
his mouth: Every man ſhall kiſs his lips. Such (as the wiſe man telleth us) are 
the effects of innocent, ſober, and well-ordered diſcourſe ; the which do much 
commend their author, and declare the excellent virtue of that. tree from which 
ſuch fruits do grow. | 5 

7. Laſtly, The obſervation, how unuſual this practice is (in any good degree) 
may ſtrongly aſſure the excellency thereof. For the rarer ( eſpecially in morals) 
any good thing is, the more noble and worthy it is; that rarity arguing ſomewhat 
of peculiar dignity in the attainment or atchievement thereof. Nothing is more 
obvious to common experience, than that perſons, who in the reſt of their de- 
meanour and dealings appear blameleſs; yea, who in regard to other points of duty 
would: ſeem nice and preciſe, are extreamly peccant in this kind. We may ſes 
divers, otherwiſe ak. reſtraining and much denying themſelyes, who yet indulge 
themſelves a ſtrange licentiouſneſs in ſpeaking whatever their humour or their paſ- 


ſion dictates. Many in other reſpects harmleſs (who would not for any thing 


ſmite or ſlay folks) we may obſerve with their tongue to commit horrible outrages 
upon any man that comes in their way. Frequently perſons very punctual in their 
dealings, are very unjuſt in their language, cheating and robbing their. neighbour 


of his reputation by enviqus detraction and hard cenſure. They who abhor ſhed- 


ding a man's blood, will yet without any ſcruple or remorſe, by calumnious _ 


| our tongue, and guard it from offence. To which purpoſe it is requiſite, that 


| of each: for did we know and weig 
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and virulent reproaches, aſſaſſinate his credit, and murther his = name, al- 
though to him perhaps far more dear and precious than his life. Commonly 
ſuch as are greatly ſtaunch in other enjoyments of pleaſure, are enormouſly in- 
temperate in ſpeaking, and very incontinent of their tongue. Men in all other 

rts of morality rigorouſly ſober, are often in this very wild and diſſolute. Yea, 
not ſeldom we may obſerve, that even mighty pretenders to godlineſs, and zea- 
bus practiſers of devotion, cannot forbear ſpeaking things plainly repugnant to 
God's law, and very prejudicial to his honour. Thus it is obſervable to be now, 
and thus we may ſuppoſe that it always hath been. So of his time St, Hie- 
rome (or rather St. Paulinus, in his excellent epiſtle to Celantia) teſtifies, * Such a * Tara buju 
luft (faith he, concerning the ill governance of ſpeech) of this evil hath invaded ney on q 
the minds of men, that even thoſe who have receded from other vices, do yet fall into nun invaft. 
this, as into the leaſt ſnare of the devil. So it appears, that among all ſorts of good * mm 9 


. . l ab alli 
practice, the ſtrict governance of the tongue is leaſt ordinary, and, conſequently, Cs rg. 


| that it is moſt admirable and excellent. And this is all I ſhall ſay for confirmation 7», in i 


2 tamen, u. 
of the point aſſerted, in 1 


NOW then, as it is our duty to aim at perfection, or to endeavour the at- Diaboli laque- 
tainment of integrity in heart and life, ſo we ſhould eſpecially labour to govern 44 For N , 
we ſhould well underſtand and conſider the nature of thoſe ſeveral offences to which 
ſpeech is liable, together with the ſpecial pravity, deformity, and inconvenience 

them, we ſhould not ſurely either like, or 
dare to incur them. 3 1 | 

The offences of ſpeech are many and various in kind; ſo many as there be 
of thought and of action, unto which they do run parallel: accordingly they 
well may be diſtinguiſhed from the difference of objects which they 'do ſpecially 
reſpect. Whence, 1. ſome of them are committed againſt God, and confront 
piety: 2. Others againſt our neighbour, and violate juſtice, or charity, or peace : 


z. Others againſt our ſelves, infringing ſobriety, diſcretion, or modeſty : Or, 4. Some 


are of a more general and abſtracted nature, rambling through all matters, and 
crofling all the heads of duty. It is true, that in moſt, or in all offences of 
ſpeech, there is a complication of impiety, iniquity and imprudence; for that 
by all ſorts of ill-ſpeaking we fin againſt God, and break his commandment ;. 
we injure our neighbour, at leaſt by contagion and bad example : we abuſe our 
ſelves, contracting guilt, and expoſing our ſelves to puniſhment : alſo the general 
vices of ſpeech (unadviſedneſs and vanity) do conſtantly adhere to every bad 
word; yet commonly each evil ſpeech hath a more direct and immediate = E. 
upon ſome one of thoſe objects (God, our neighbour, or our ſelves) and is 
peculiarly repugnant to one of thoſe capital virtues (piety, charity and ſobriety): 
unto which all our duty is reduced. Now according to this diſtinction, I ſhould, 
if time would give leave, deſcribe, and difſuade particularly all theſe ſorts of of- 
fence : but (ſince I muſt be reſpectful to patience, and careful my ſelf not to 
offend in ſpeech) I ſhall confine the reſt of my preſent diſcourſe to the firſt 
fort, the offences againſt piety ; and even of them I ſhall (waving the reſt) 
Aeg two or three, inſinuating ſome reaſons why we ſhould 'eſchew them.” 
ele are, | A . | 5 | 
I. Speaking ings 14-96 againſt God, or ny concerning religion, (PL. lxxviii. 


or to the diſgrace of piety, with intent to ſubvert mens faith in God, or to im- 2, ri e. 


fair their reverence of him. There hath been a race of men (and would to Job xxxiv. , 


God that race were not even till now continued) concerning whom the P/almi/t 37) 113 8 
fad, They ſpeak e they ſet their mouth againſt the heavens '; who, like the 16. — 
proud Senacherib, lift up their eyes and exalt their voice againſt the holy one of *3 2 | 
Hael; who, with the profane Antiochus, ſpeak marvellous things againſt the God N 

of Gods, This of all impieties is the moſt prodigiouſly gigantick, the moſt Dan. xi. 36. 
ſignal practice of enmity towards God, and Swiirtght waging of war againſt on 
heaven. Of all weapons formed againſt God, the tongue moſt notoriouſly doth Iſai. liv. 17. , 

impugn him: for we cannot reach heaven with our hands, or immediately aſ- 
lault God by our actions: other ill practice indeed obliquely, or by conſequence 
diſhonoureth God, and defameth goodneſs; but profane diſcourſe is directly 


levelled at them, and doth immediately touch them, as its formal objects. Now 
doing thus, argueth an extremity both of folly and naughtineſs: for he that doth 


it, 


* 
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At, either believeth the exiſtence of God, and the truth of religion ; or he dj. 
ſtruſts them. If he doth believe them, what a 2 madneſs is it in him, 


adviſedly to invite certain miſchief to his home, and pull down heavieſt ven. 
geance on his own head, by oppoling the irreſiſtible power, and 2 the 
8 


inflexible juſtice of God? What an abominable villainy and baſeneſs is it, thus to 
abuſe God's immenſe goodneſs and mercy, offering ſuch deſpight to the author 

of his being, and free donor of all the good he enjoys ? What a monſtrous con- 

ſpiracy is it of ſtupidity and perverſeneſs in him, thus wilfully to defy his own 
welfare, to forfeit all 02 of happineſs; to precipitate and plunge himſelf 

into a double hell, that of bitter remorſe here, that of endleſs pain hereafter ? 

But if he that reproacheth God and religion be ſuppoſed diſtruſtful of their be- 

ing and reality, neither ſo is he excuſable from like degrees of folly and pravity: 

for, beſide the wild extravagance of ſuch diſbelief, againſt legions of cogent ar- 

ments and pregnant teſtimonies, againſt all the voice of nature and faith of 

Kiftory, againſt the ſettled judgment of wiſe and ſober perſons, who have ſtudied 

and conſidered the point, againſt the current tradition of all ages, and general 

conſent of mankind ; all which to withſtand, no leſs demonſtrateth high indiſcre- 

tion than arrogance ; beſide alſo the palpable fillineſs which he diſplays, in cauſe- 

leſly (or for no other cauſe than ſoothing a phantaſtick humour) drawing upon 

ümſelf the r and hatred of all men, who are concerned for the intereſts of 

their religion, thruſting himſelf into great, dangers and miſchiefs thence imminent 

to him both from private zeal, and publick law; beſide (I ſay) theſe evident 

follies, there is an inſufferable inſolence and horrible malice apparent in this pra- 

ctice; for tis no leſs than the height of infolence, thus to affront mankind in 

matters of higheſt conſideration, and deepeſt reſentment with it; not only thwart- 

ing its common notions, but vilifying the chief objects of its higheſt reſpe& and 
affection, of its main care and concernment; ſo making the fierceſt invaſion 

that can be on its credit, and charging it with greateſt fondneſs. Who can en- 

dure, that he whom he apprehends to be his grand parent, his beſt friend and 
benefactor, his great patron and ſovereign, ſhould in downright terms be de- 

famed and diſparaged ? Who can patiently bear, that wherein he placeth his ut- 

moſt hopes, and ſupreme felicity, to be expreſly lighted and ſcorned ? Who can 

take the offering to do this, otherwiſe than for a moſt injurious reflection upon 

his judgment and his practice? If he cannot believe in God, he may let them 

alone who do: if he will not practiſe religion, he may forbear to perſecute it. 

He cannot pretend any zeal; tis therefore only pride that moves him to di- 

ſturb us. So may every man, with all the reaſon in the world, complain againſt 

the profane talker. Seeing alſo it is moſt evident, that hearty reverence of God, 

and a conſcientious regard to religion, do produce great benefits to mankind, 

being indeed the main ſupports of common honeſty and ſobriety, the ſole curbs, 
effectually reſtraining men from unjuſt fraud and violence, from brutiſh luſts and 
paſſions ; fince apparently religion preſcribeth the beſt rules, and impoſeth the 
ſtrongeſt engagements to the performance of thoſe actions, whereby not only 

mens private welfare is promoted, and ordinary converſation is ſweetned, and 
common life is adorned, but alſo. whereby publick order and peace are maintained; 

Haud ſci an, fince (as Cicero with good reaſon judged) piety being removed, tis probable that 
pictate ag. Juſtice it ſelf (of all virtues the beſt guarded and fortited- by humane power) could 
fur e, not fußt, no faith coul be ſecured, no. ſociety could be preſerved among men; 
nan & ſecie it being maniteſtly vain to fancy, that aſſuredly without religious conſcience 
ta; Pun; 3; any one Will be a good ſubjeR, a true friend, or an honeſt man; or that any 
excellentiſſima Other conſideration can induce men to prefer duty to their prince, the. proſperity 
vit juftitia of their country, fidelity toward their friends or neighbours, before 3 own 
, . preſent intereſts and pleaſure: Since, I ſay, the credit of religion is ſo very be- 
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neficial and uſeful to mankind, tis plain that he muſt be exceedingly ſpitcful 
and malicious, who ſhall by, profane diſcourſe endeavour to ſupplant and ſhake 
it. He that ſpeaketh aga God or providence, hath aſſuredly a piquo at. good- 
neſs, and would not have it predominant in the hearts of men. He chat diſ- 
parages religion, doth certainly take his aim againſt virtue, and would not have 
it pradtifed in the world : his meaning plainly. is, to effect, if he can, that men 


ſhould live like beaſts in foul. impurities, or like fends in miſchievous iniquitic- 
Such an one therefore is not be taken as a ſimple embracer of error, but 2 
| . | | pite- 
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fer <ohatſoever is more than theje, cometh of evil: So our Lord forbids it 
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a ſpiteful deſigner againſt common good. For indeed, were any man aſſured 


as none can upon ſo much as probable grounds think it) that religion had been 

only deviſed by men, as a ſupplemental aid to reaſon and force (drawing them U gu ratis 
whom the one could not perſuade, nor the other compel, to the practice of things ” Poſer, 0 
conducible to the publick weal) ; that it were merely an implement of policy, or lgio de. 
a knack to make people loyal to their prince, upright in their dealings, ſober in their Cc. 
converſations, moderate 1n their paſſions, virtuous in all their doings ; it were yet 2 

moſt barbarous naughtineſs and inhumanity 1n him to aſſay the overthrow thereof, 

with the defeating ſo excellent purpoſes : He that ſhould attempt it, juſtly would 

deſerve to be reputed an enemy to the welfare of mankind, to be treated as a pe- 

ſtilent diſturber of the world. | 


II. Another like offence againſt piety is, to ſpeak looſely and wantonly about 


holy things (things nearly related to God, or to religion) to make ſuch things the 


matter of ſport and mockery, to play and trifle with them. But of this I ſhall have 


.occaſion to ſpeak in 1nother diſcourſe. 


III. Another grand offence againſt piety is, raſh and vain ſwearing in common 
diſcourſe ; an offence which now ſtrangely reigns and rages in the world, paſſin 
about in a ſpecious garb, and under glorious titles, as a genteel and graceful quality, 
a mark of fine breeding, and a point of high gallantry. Who, fotſooth, now is the 
brave ſpark, and complete gentleman, but he that hath the {kill and confidence (O 
heavens! how mean a {kill ! how mad a confidence!) to lard every ſentence with 
an oath or a curſe; making bold at every turn to ſalute God, fetching him down 
from heaven to avouch any idle prattle, to ſecond any giddy paſſion, to concern 
himſelf in any trivial affair of his ; yea, calling and challenging the Almighty to damn 
and deſtroy him ? But ſomewhat to repreſs theſe fond conceits and vile practices, 
let us, I pray, conſider, : 

1. That ſwearing thus is moſt expreſly and ſtrictly prohibited to us. I ſay * v. 343 


unto you, fivear not at all: But let your converſation be yea, yea, nay, nay ; Jam. v. 12, 


But above all things, my bretbren, ſwear not leſt you enter into condemna- 
tion: So doth St. James warn againſt it. And is it not then prodigious, that in 
Chriſtendom any man ſhould affect to break laws ſo plain and ſo ſevere; that it 
ſhould paſs here not only for a tolerable, but even for a commendable practice, to 
violate ſo manifeſt, and ſo important a duty; that ſo directly to thwart our Lord 
himſelf ſhould be a thing not in ufe only, but in credit and requeſt among Chriſti- 
ans? What more palpable affront could be offered to our religion, and to all that 
is ſacred among us? For, what reſpect or force can we imagine reſerved to religi- 
on, while a practice ſo indiſputably oppoſite thereto, in a high degree, is ſo current 
and prevalent ? | 

2. Again, according to the very nature and reaſon of things, it is evident! 
an intolerable profaneneſs, thus unadviſedly to make addreſſes and appeals to God, 
invoking his teſtimony, and demanding his judgment about trifles; far more ſuch, 
than it were a high preſumption and encroachment upon the majeſty of a prince, 
on every petty occaſion to break into his preſence, and to aſſail his ears, dragging 
him to hear and determine concerning it. Whence the very light of nature 
condemns this practice, and even heathens have loudly declared againſt it, as 
derogatory to the reverence of the duty, and unſuitable to the gravity of a 
worthy man. 8 

3. Swearing indeed is by our holy oracles worthily repreſented to us, as an 
eſpecial piece of worſhip and devotion toward God; wherein, duly performed, 
we piouſly acknowledge his chief attributes, and ſingular prerogatives (His be- 
ing every where preſent, and conſcious of all we ſay or do; his goodneſs, and 
fidelity, in favouring truth, and protecting right; his juſtice, in rewarding ve- 
racity and equity, in avenging falſhood and iniquity ; his being the ſupreme 
Lord of all perſons, and laſt judge in all cauſes; to ſignify and avow theſe things 
to God's glory, ſwearing was inſtituted, and naturally ſerveth) : Wherefore as 
all other acts of devotion, ſo this grand one eſpecially ſhould never be performed 
without all ſerious conſideration and humble reverence ; the cauſe ſhould. be cer- 
tainly juſt and true, the matter worthy and weighty, the manner grave and ſo- 
lemn, the mind framed to earneſt attention, and furniſhed with devout affec- 
tons, Thoſe conditions are always carefully to be obſerved, which the pro- 


* 
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Jer. iv. 2. phet intimates, when he chargeth thus; Thou ſhalt ſwear, the Lord Iroeth, in 
truth, in judgment, and in righteouſneſs. It is therefore horrible mockery and 
profanation of a moſt ſacred ordinance, when men preſume to uſe it without any 
care or confideration, without any reſpe& or awe, upon any ſlight or vain oc- 
caſion. | | 
4. The doing ſo is alſo very prejudicial to humane ſociety ; for the deciſion 
of right, the ſecurity of government, and the preſervation of peace, do much 
depend upon an awful regard to oaths; and therefore upon their being only 
uſed in due manner, and ſeaſon; the ſame do greatly ſuffer by the contempt or 
diſregard of them, and conſequently by their common and careleſs uſe. They are 
the ſureſt bonds by which the conſciences of men are tied to the atteſtation of 
truth, and obſervance of faith; the which, as by rare and reverent uſe, they are 
kept firm and faſt, ſo by frequent and negligent application of them (by their 
proftitution to every light and toyiſh matter) they are quite diſſolved, or much 
lackned. Whence the publick ſeems much concerned, that this enormity ſhould 
be retrenched. For if oaths generally become cheap and vile, what will that of 
allegiance figuify ? If men are wont to dally with ſwearing every where, can they 
be expected to be ſtrict and ſerious therein at the bar, or in the church? Will they 
rd the teſtimony of God, or dread his judgment in one place, or at one time, 
when as every where continually (upon any, upon no occaſion) they dare to con- 
front and contemn them ? 
5. This way of ſwearing is alſo a very uncivil and unmannerly practice. It 
is not only a groſs rudeneſs toward the main body of men, who juſtly reverence 
the name of God, and loath ſuch abuſes thereof; not only an inſolent defiance 
to the common profeſſion and law of our country, which diſallows and con- 
demns it ; but it is very odious and offenſive to any particular ſociety, if at 
R leaſt there be one ſober perſon therein; for to any ſuch perſon (who retains a 

ſenſe of goodneſs, or is any wiſe concerned for God's honour) no language or 
behaviour can be more difguſtful ; nothing can more grate the ears, or fret 
the heart of fuch an one, than this kind of talk: To give him the lie were 
a complement, to ſpit in his face were an obligation, in compariſon thereto, 
Wherefore tis a wonder, that any perſon, having in him a ſpark of ingenui- 
ty, or at all pretending to good manners, ſhould find in his heart or deign to 
ule it 
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6. This practice alſo much derogateth from the credit of him that uſeth it, ren- 
dring the truth of whatever he ſays in reaſon and juſtice ſuſpected. For he that 
is ſo void of conſcience, as to ſwear vainly, what can engage him to ſpeak truly? 
He chat is ſo looſe in one fuch point of obedience to God and reaſon, why ſhould 

we conceive him ſtrict in regard to another? 

7. It can be ſurely no wrong to diſtruſt him, ſince he implies himſelf not to be, 
even in his own opinion, a credible perſon ; fince he judges not his own bare af- 

Tantusin te firmation to deſerve belief. For why, if he takes his word to be competently 

fir wer? ©» good, doth he back it with ſuch aſſeverations? Why unprovoked calls he God to 

. a: jura- Watneſs, if he thinks his own honeſty ſufficient to aſſure the truth of what he ſays? 

Hie!“ An honeſt man, methinks, ſhould ſcorn thus to invalidate his own credit, or to de- 

om tract from the authority of his word, which ſhould ſtand firm upon it ſelf, and not 
want an oath to ſupport it. 

8. To excuſe this, the ſwearer muſt be forced to confeſs another ugly fault 
in ſpeaking, that is, impertinence, or uſing of waſte and inſignificant words; to 
be charged wherewith he is indeed, however, unavoidably liable. For oaths, as 
they paſs commonly, are mere excrefcences of ſpeech, which do nothing elle 
but encumber and deform it: They emibellifh diſcourſe, juſt as a wen or a ſcab 
does beautify a face; as a ſpot,or a patch does adorn a garment. For to what 
purpoſe (I pray) is God's name haled into our idle talk ? Why ſhould we ſo ot- 
ten mention him, when we never mean any thing about him? Into every ſen- 
tence to foiſt a dog, or a horſe, would altogether be as proper and pertinent. 

| Tips aebi. Theſe ſuperfluous words ſignify nothing, but that the ſpeaker little {killeth the 

. uſe of ſpeech, or the rule of converſation, but meaneth to prate any thing 

| without wit or judgment; that his fancy is very beggarly, and craves the 
aid of any impertinency to relieve it. One would think, that a man of ſenls 
ſhould grudge to lend his ears, or incline his attention to ſuch putid ſtuff ; _ 

. With - 
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-thout nauſeating he ſhould not endure to ſee men laviſh time, and ſquander 
cath ſo frivolouſly, | 

In fine, this offence is particularly moſt inexcuſable, in that it ſcarce hath 
iy temptation to it, or bringeth with it any advantage; ſo that it is unac- 
antable what (beſide mere vanity or perverſeneſs) ſhould diſpoſe men thereto, 
tgratifieth no ſenſe, it yieldeth no profit, it procureth no honour; for the ſound 

it is not very melodious, nor ſurely was any man ever preferred for it, or got 
\ eſtate thereby; it rather to any good ear maketh a horrid and jarring noiſe, 
rather produceth diſpleaſure, damage and diſgrace, Wherefore of all dealers 
| fin, the ſwearer apparently is the fillieſt, and maketh the worſt bargains for him- 


ing. An Epicure hath ſome reaſon, and an extortioner is a man of wiſdom, if 
ompared to him, for they enjoy ſome pleaſure, or acquire ſome gain here, in lieu 
f their ſalvation hereafter. But he offends heaven, and abandons happineſs, he 
-nows not why, nor for what; a fond humour poſſeſſes him, he inconfiderately 
jllows a herd of fops, he affects to play the ape, that is all he can ſay for himſelf. 
et me be 1 if juſt indignation againſt a wickedneſs fo contemptible, ſo 


ort from me language ſomewhat tart and vehement. bh 
If men would then but a little conſider things, ſurely this ſcurvy faſhion would 
x ſoon diſcarded, much fitter for the ſcum of the people, than for the flower 
f the gentry ; yea, rather, much below any man endued with a ſcrap of reaſon, 
jot to ſay with a grain of religion. Could we bethink our ſelves, certainly mo- 
Icſt, ſober and pertinent diſcourſe would appear far more generous and manly, 
in ſuch ruffianly ſwaggering againſt ſobriety and goodneſs, If gentlemen would 
egard the virtues of their anceſtors (that gallant courage, that ſolid wiſdom, 
at noble courteſy, which firſt advanced their families, and ſevered them from 
e vulgar) this degenerate wontonneſs dad tel of ſpeech would return to the 
Junghil, or rather (which God grant) would be quite baniſhed from the world. 
Finally, as to this whole point, about not offending in our ſpeech againſt piety, 
ve ſhould confider, that as we our ſelves, with all our members and powers, were 
hiefly deſigned and- framed to ſerve and glorify our Maker (it being withal the 
greateſt perfection of our nature, and the nobleſt privilege thereof ſo to do); eſpe- 


everence of him, to expreſs our love and gratitude toward him, to celebrate his 
raiſes, to acknowlege his benefits, to promote his honour and ſervice. This conſe- 
quently is the moſt proper and worthy uſe thereof; from this it becomes in effect 


Vherefore applying it to any impious diſcourſe (tending any wiſe to the diſhonour 
di God, or diſparagement of religion) is a moſt unnatural abuſe thereof, a vile in- 
pratitude toward him that gave it tous. From which, and from all other offences, 
God in his mercy preſerve us all, through Jeſus Chrift our Lord, unto whom for 
ver with heart and tongue let us ſtrive to render all glory and praiſe. Amen. 


If; for he ſinneth gratis, and (like thoſe in the prophet) ſelleth his foul for no- 16. ti. 3 


\cinous, and ſo ſenſeleſs, and withal ſo notorious, and ſo rife among us, doth ex- 


ally our tongue and ſpeaking faculty were given us to declare our admiration and 


„2 


what the Pſalmiſt ſo often terms it, our glory, and the beſt member we have; pc. wi. 9. 


s that whereby we far excel all creatures here below; that whereby we con- _— 
fort with the bleſſed angels above, in diſtinct utterance of praiſe to our Creator. ako 
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S8 ER M O N XIV 


Againſt fooliſh talking and jeſting. 


EFHES ee 
— Mor fooliſh talking, nor jeſting, which are not convenient. 


SF ORAL and political aphoriſms are ſeldom couched in ſuch tern; 
ES that they ſhould be taken as they ſound preciſely, or according to th 
Eff wideſt extent of ſignification; but do commonly need expoſition, ar 
admit exception: Otherwiſe frequently they would not only claſh wit 
WS reaſon and experience, but interfere, thwart and ſupplant one anothe Wl {© 
The beſt maſters of ſuch wiſdom are wont to interdict things, apth ſh: 
unſeaſonable or exceſſive uſe to be perverted, in general forms of ſpeech, leayi * 
the reſtrictions, which the caſe may require or bear, to be made by the hearers a th 


| Interpreters diſcretion: Whence many ſeemingly formal prohibitions are to be . t. 


Oi par” I 
res porter yi- 
Ach, reit T4 
Ai uo; Oy t- 
gaireilic, 


Wen N . 


Et. iv. 8. 
Phil. iv. 8. 


of piety, charity and ſobriety) St. Paul did not intend to diſcountenance or pro- 


ceived only as ſober cautions. This obſervation may be particularly ſuppoſed appl. 


cable to this precept of St. Paul, which ſeemeth univerſally to forbid a practia 
commended (in ſome caſes and degrees) by philoſophers as virtuous, not difallowel 
by reaſon, commonly affected by men, often uſed by wiſe and good perſons ; fron 
which conſequently if our religion did wholly debar us, it would ſeem chargeabt 
with ſomewhat too uncouth auſterity and ſourneſs: From imputations of which 
kind, as in its temper and frame it is really moſt free (it never quenching natur 
light, or cancelling the dictates of ſound reaſon, but confirming and improviq 


them) ſo it carefully declineth them, injoining us, that“ , there be any thin 
wpoa@iAI ( lovely, or grateful to men); any things evqne, of good report and . 5 

te); if there be any virtue and any praiſe (any thing in the common appre b 
— ons of men held worthy and laudable) we ſhould mind thoſe things, that i, ſ 
ſhould yield them a regard anſwerable to the eſteem they carry among rational and 


ſober perſons. | 

Whence it may ſeem requiſite ſo to interpret and determine St. Paul's meaning 
here concerning Eutrapelia (that is, facetious ſpeech, or raillery, by our tranſlator 
rendred je/ting) that he may conſiſt with himſelf, and be reconciled to Ariſttl, 
who placeth this practice in the rank of virtues ; or that religion and reaſon may 
well accord in the caſe ; ſuppoſing, - that if there be any kind of facetiouſneſs in- 
nocent and. reaſonable, conformable to good manners (regulated by common ſenſte, 
and conſiſtent with the tenor of chriſtian duty, that is, not tranſgreſſing the bound 


— + 


hibit that kind. 

For thus expounding and limiting his intent, we have ſome warrant from him- 
ſelf, ſome fair intimations in the words. here. For, firſt, what ſort of facetious 
ſpeech he aimeth at, he doth: imply by the fellow, he coupleth therewith ; ps 
j2Acyie ( faith he) “ curgarene, fooliſh talking, or facetiauſneſs : Such facetiouſnch 
therefore he toucheth as doth include folly, in the matter or manner thereof. Then 
he farther determineth it, by adjoining a peculiar quality thereof, unprofitablenchs 
or impertinency ; T« pn amovie, which are not pertinent, or conducible to faceti- 
ouſneſs, which he condemneth. 

But however manifeſt it is, that ſome kind thereof he doth earneſtly forbid: 
Whence, in order to the. guidance of our practice, it is needful to diſtinguiſh the 
kinds, ſevering that which is allowable from that which is unlawful ; that ſo we 
may be ſatisfied in the cafe, and not bn the one hand ignorantly tranſgreſs our 
duty, nor on the other, trouble our ſelves with {cruples, others with cenſures, up- 
on the uſe of warrantable liberty therein. 
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And ſuch a reſolution ſeemeth indeed eſpecially needful in this our age (this 
pleaſant and jocular age) which is ſo infinitely addicted to this fort of ſpeaking, 
that it ſcarce doth affect or prize any thing near ſo much; all reputation appearing 
now to veil and ſtoop to that of being a wit: To be learned, to be wile, to be good, 
are nothing in compariſon thereto; even to be noble and rich are inferior things, 
and afford no ſuch guy. Many at leaſt (to purchaſe this glory, to be deemed 
conſiderable in this faculty, and enrolled among the wits) do not only make ſbip- 
wreck of conſcience, abandon virtue, and forteit all pretences to wiſdom ; but ne- 
glect their eſtates, and proſtitute their honour: ſo to the private damage of many 
rticular perſons, and with no ſmall prejudice to the publick, are our times · poſ- 
ſeſſed and tranſported with this humour. To repreſs the exceſs and extravagance 
whereof, nothing in way of diſcourſe can ſerve better, than a plain declaration 
when and how ſuch a practice 1s allowable or tolerable; when it is wicked and 
vain, unworthy of a man endued with reaſon, and pretending to honeſty or 
| honour. | 
| This I ſhall in ſome meaſure endeavour to perform. | 
But firſt it may be demanded what the thing we ſpeak of is, or what this face- 
— tiouſneſs doth import? To which queſtion I might reply as Democritus did to him 
chat aſked the definition of a man, 'Tis that which we all ſee and know : any one 
wi better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform him by de- 
he WY ſcription. It is indeed a thing ſo verſatile and multiform, appearing in ſo many 
thy thapes, ſo many poſtures, ſo many garbs, ſo variouſly apprehended by ſeveral eyes 
af and judgments, that it ſeemeth no leſs hard to ſettle a clear and certain notion 
" "i thereof, than to make a pourtraict of Proteus, or to define the figure of the flee- 
ting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat alluſion to a known ſtory, or in ſeaſonable a 
plication of a trivial ſaying, or in forging an appoſite tale: ſometimes it playeth in 
words and phrafes, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their ſenſe, or the af- 
finity of their ſound ; ſometimes it is wrapped in a dreſs of humorous expreſſion ; Fad-m gue, 
ſometimes it lurketh under an odd fimilitude ; ſometimes it is lodged in a fly que- imprudenti. 
ſtion, in a ſmart anſwer, in a quirkiſh reaſon, in a ſhrewd intimation, in cunnin I A. X27 
ly diverting, or cleverly retorting an objection : ſometimes it is couched in a bold Au, 
ſcheme of ſpeech, in a tart irony, in a luſty hyperbole, in a ſtartling metaphor, in 2% 
2 plauſible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute nonſenſe : ſometimes a ſce- Quint. 6. 3. 
nical repreſentation of perſons or things, a counterfeit ſpeech, a mimical look or 
geſture paſſeth for it: ſometimes an affected ſimplicity ; ſometimes a preſumptuous 
— giveth it being: ſometimes it riſeth only from a lucky hitting upon what is 
ſtrange; ſometimes from a crafty wreſting obvious matter to the purpoſe: often 
it conſiſteth in one knows not what, and ſpringeth up one can hardly tell how. 
Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable, being anſwerable to the numberleſs 
rovings of fancy, and windings of language: It is, in ſhort, a manner of ſpeak- 
ing out of the ſimple and plain way (ſuch as reaſon teacheth and proveth things x; zercll an- 
by) which by a pretty Feten uncouthneſs in conceit or expreſſion doth af- nisfals2 dicen- 
ect and amuſe the fancy, ſtirring in it ſome wonder, and breeding ſome delight © e 
i AM" 8 3 1 * 3 eſt, ut aliter 
thereto: It raiſeth admiration, as ſignifying a nimble ſagacity of apprehenſion, a.quimep rec- 
ſpecial felicity of invention, a vivacity of ſpirit, and reach of wit more than yul- Yπ vr@mgue 
gar: it ſeeming to argue a rare quickneſs of parts, that one can fetch in remote Quin,” 
conceits applicable; a notable ſkill, that he can dexterouſly accommodate them | 
to the purpoſe before him, together, with a lively briſkneſs of humour, not apt 
to damp thoſe ſportful flaſhes of imagination. (Whence in Aristotle ſuch perſons Erb. 4. 8. 
are termed. ce dextrous men; and sorgte, men of facil or verſatile man- Bar- 
ners, who can eafily turn themſelves to all things, or turn all things to them- e we 
ſelves.) It alſo procureth delight, by gratifying curioſity with its rareneſs, or , 1 L 
ſemblance of difficulty (as monſters, not for their beauty, but their -rarity ; as 5%, ; 0 
juggling tricks, not for their uſe, but their abſtruſeneſs, are beheld with plea- 59% Low: 
fure) by diverting the mind from its road of ſerious thoughts; by inſtilling gaye- Chryſ. in 
ty and airineſs of ſpirit; by provoking to ſuch diſpoſitions of ſpirit in way of emu- . Or. 17: 
pid: lation or complaiſance ; and by ſeaſoning matters, otherwiſe diſtaſteful or 1nſipid,. 
the WI With an unuſual; and thence grateful tang. 8. 8850 mt 


5 we But ſay ing | no more concerning what it is, and leaving it to your imagination 
- Our and experience to ſupply the defect of ſuch explication, I ſhall addreſs my ſelf to 
| up: Vo: I. | Ra 2 "0 . e ſhew, 
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mb ſhew, firſt, when and how ſuch a manner of ſpeaking may be allowed ; then, in 
| what matters and ways it ſhould be condemned. 

I. Such facetiouſneſs is not abſolutely unreaſonable or unlawful, which mini— 
| ſtreth harmleſs divertiſement, and delight to converſation : (harmleſs, I ſay, that 
| 


is, not intrenching upon piety, not infringing charity or juſtice, not diſturbing 
Ami h,. peace). For chriſtianity 1s not ſo tetrical, ſo harſh, ſo envious, as to bar us con. 


_— tinually from innocent, much leſs from wholeſome and uſeful pleaſure, ſuch as hu- 


[ 8's thus gef mane life doth need or require. And if jocular diſcourſe may ſerve to good pur. 
| * * poſes of this kind; if it may be apt to raiſe our drooping ſpirits, to allay our irk- 
„ ſome cares, to whet our blunted induſtry, to recreate our minds, being tired and 
| Danda ef re. cloyed with graver occupations ; if it may breed alacrity, or maintain good hu. 
| mii ee, mour among us; if it may conduce to ſweeten converſation and endear ſociety ; 
| ordfque regui- then is it not inconvenient, or unprofitable. If for thoſe ends we may uſe other 


eti fargent, recreations, employing on them our ears and eyes, our hands and feet, our other 


9 inſtruments of ſenſe and motion; why may we not as well to them accommodate 
| our organs of ſpeech, and interior ſenſe ? Why ſhould thoſe games which excite 
our wits and fancies be leſs reaſonable, than thoſe whereby our groſſer parts and fa-, 
culties are exerciſed ? Yea, why are not thoſe more reaſonable, ſince they are per. 
formed in a manly way, and have in them a ſmack of reaſon ; ſeeing alſo they may 
_— ;identem be ſo managed, as not only to divert and pleaſe, but to improve and profit the 


dicere verum mind, rouzing and quickning it, yea ſometimes enlightning and inſtructing it, by 
quid wetat ? good ſenſe conveyed in jocular expreſſion ? | 
It would ſurely be hard, that we ſhould be tied ever to knit the. brow, and 
ſqueeze the brain (to be always ſadly dumpiſh, or ſeriouſly penſive) that all di- 
vertiſement of mirth and pleaſantneſs ſhould be ſhut out 4 converſation: And 
how can we better relieve our minds, or relax our thoughts; how can we be more 
ingenuouſly chearful, in what more kindly way can we exhilerate our ſelves and 
©% rat y4- Others, than by thus ſacrificing to the graces, as the ancients called it? Are not 
2 ita Plato ſome 1 always, and all perſons ſometimes, uncapable otherwiſe to divert 
— themſelves, than by ſuch diſcourſe? Shall we, I ſay, have no recreation; or muſt 
monuit. our recreations be ever clowniſh, or childiſh, conſiſting merely in ruſtical efforts, 
| or in petty ſleights of bodily ſtrength and activity ? Were we, in fine, obliged ever 
to talk like philoſophers, aſſigning dry reaſons for every thing, and dropping grave 
ſentences upon all occaſions, would it not much deaden humane life, and make or- 
dinary converſation exceedingly to languiſh ? Facetiouſneſs therefore in ſuch caſes, 

and to. ſuch purpoſes, may be allowable. | 
2. Facetiouſneſs is allowable, when it is the moſt proper inſtrument of expoſing 
things apparently baſe and vile to due contempt. It is many times expedient, 
that things really ridiculous ſhould appear ſuch, that they may be ſufficiently 
loathed and ſhunned ; and to render them ſuch, is the part of a . wit, and 
uſually can only be compaſſed thereby. When to impugn them with downright 
reaſon, or to check them by ſerious diſcourſe, would ſignify nothing; then repre- 
ſenting them in a ſhape ſtrangely ugly to the fancy, and thereby raiſing deriſion at 
them, may effectually diſcountenance them. Thus did the Prophet Elias expoſe 
— the wicked ſuperſtition of thoſe who worſhipped Baal: Elias (faith the text) 
27. ' mocked them, and ſaid, Cry aloud ; for he is a god, either he is talking, or he 1s 
 - purſuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he fleeps, and muſt be awaked, By 
which one pregnant inſtance, it appeareth, that reaſoning pleaſantly abuſive in ſome 
_ Caſes may be uſeful, The holy ſcripture doth not indeed uſe it frequently (it 
not ſuiting the divine ſimplicity and ſtately gravity thereof to do ſo) ; . yet its con- 
deſcenſion thereto at any time ſufficiently doth authorize a cautious uſe thereof. 
When farcaſtical twitches are needful to pierce the thick ſkins of men, to correct 
their lethargick ſtupidity, to rouze them out of their drouzy negligence ; then may 
they well be applied: when plain declarations will not enlighten people, to diſcern 
the truth and weight of things, and blunt arguments will not penetrate, to con- 
vince or perſuade them to their duty; then doth reaſon freely reſign its place to 

wit, allowing it to undertake its work of inſtruction and reproof, 
3. Facetious diſcourſe particularly may be commodious 2 reproving ſome vices, 
* reclaiming ſome perſons (as ſalt for cleanſing and curing ſome ſores). It 
commonly procureth a more eaſy acceſs to the ears of men, and worketh a ſtronger 
impreſſion on their hearts, than other diſcourſe could do. Many who Lg Ne 


* 
. 
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and a direct reproof, and cannot abide to be plainly admoniſhed of their fault, 
will yet endure to be pleaſantly rubbed, and will patiently bear a jocund wipe; 
though they abominate all language purely bitter or ſour, yet they can reliſh diſ- 
courſe having in it a pleaſant tartneſs ; you muſt not chide them as their maſter, 
but you may gibe with them as their companion: if you do that, they will take 
| you ſor pragmatical anc haughty; this they may interpret friendſhip and freedom. 
Moſt men are of that temper ; and particularly the genius of divers perſons, whoſe 
opinions and practices we ſhould ſtrive to correct, doth require not a grave and ſe- 
vere, but a free and merry way of treating them. For what can be more unſuita- 
ble and unpromiſing, than to ſeem ſerious with thoſe who are not ſo themſelves, 
or demure with the ſcornful? If we deſign either to pleaſe or vex them into bet- 
ter manners, we muſt be as ſportful in a manner, or as contemptuous as them- 
ſelves. If we mean to be heard by them, we muſt talk in their own faſhion, with 
humour and jollity: if we will inſtru them, we muſt withal ſomewhat divert 
| them : we muſt ſeem to play with them, if we think to convey any ſober thoughts 

into them. They ſcorn to be formally adviſed or taught ; but they may — 
be lily laughed and lured into a better mind. If by ſuch complaifance we can in- 
veigle thoſe dottrels to hearken to us, we may induce them to conſider farther, 
and give reaſon ſome competent ſcope, ſome fair play with them. Good reaſon may 
be apparelled in the garb of wit, and therein will ſecurely paſs ither in its na- 
tive homelineſs it could never arrive: and being come thither, it with ef 


cial advan- 
tage may impreſs good advice; making an offender more clearly to ſee, and more 
deeply to feel his* miſcarriage ; being repreſented to, his fancy in a ſtrain ſome- 
what rare and remarkable, yet not ſo fierce and frigh e ſeverity of reproof 
is tempered, and the reprover's anger diſguiſed thereby. The gyilty perſon cannot 
but obſerve, that he who thus reprehends him is not diſturb'd pr out of humour, 
and that he rather pitieth than hateth him; which breedeth a veneration to him, 
and imparteth no ſmall efficacy to his wholſome ſuggeſtions. Such a reprehenſion, 
while it forceth a ſmile without, doth work remorſe within; while it ſeemeth to 
tickle the ear, doth ſting the heart. In fine, many whoſe foreheads are brazed and 
hearts ſteeled againſt all blame, are yet not of proof againſt derifion ; divers who 
never will be reaſoned, may be rallied into better order: in which. caſes, rallery, 
as an inſtrument of ſo important good, as a ſervant of the beſt charity, may be 
allowed. | | 

4. Some errors likewiſe in this way may be moſt properly and moſt ſucceſsfully 
confuted ; ſuch as deſerve not, and hardly can bear a ſerious and ſolid confuta- 
tion, He that will conteſt things apparently decided by ſenſe and experience, or 
who difavows clear principles of reaſon, approved by general conſent, and the com- 
mon ſenſe of men, what other hopeful way is there of proceeding with him, than 
pleaſantly to explode his conceits? To diſpute ſeriouſly with him, were trifling ; 
to trifle: with him is the proper courſe :; ſince he rejecteth the grounds of reaſon- 
ing, tis vain to be in earneſt; what then remains, but to jeſt with him? To deal 
ſcriouſly, were to yield too much reſpect to ſuch a baffler, and too much weight 
to his fancies; to raiſe the man too high in his courage and conceit ; to make his 
pretences ſeem worthy the conſidering and canvaſing. Briefly, perverſe obſtinacy 
is more eaſily quelled, petulant impudence is ſooner daſhed, ſophiſtical captiouſ- 
neſs is more ſafely eluded, ſceptical wantonneſs is more ſurely confounded in this, 
than in the ſimple way of diſcourſe. 1 h 

5. This way is alſo commonly the beſt way of defence againſt unjuſt reproach 
and obloquy. To yield to a ſlanderous reviler a ſerious reply, or to make a for- 
mal plea againſt his charge, doth ſeem to imply, that we much conſider, or deep- 
ly reſent it ; whereas by pleaſant reflection on it, we ſignify, the matter only de- 


ſerves contempt, and that we take our ſelves unconcerned therein. So eaſily with- 


out care or trouble may the brunts of malice be declined or repelled; 
6. This way may be allowed in way of counterbalancing, and ini compliance to 


the faſhion of others. It would be a diſadvantage unto truth and virtue, if their 


defenders were barred from the uſe of this weapon ; ſince it is that eſpecially where- 


by the patrons of error and vice do maintain and pro 


pagate them. They being 


deſtitute of good reaſon, do uſually recommend their abſurd and peſtilent notions 


by a pleafantneſs of conceit and expreſſion, bewitching the fancies of ſhallow hear- 
ers, and inveigling heedleſs perſons to a liking of them: and if, for a 
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did practiſe it ſo much (by it repreſſing the windy pride and fallacious vanity of 
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ſuch people, the folly of thoſe ſeducers may in the like manner be diſplayed as ridi. 
culous and odious, why ſhould that advantage be refuſed ? It is wit that wageth the 
war againſt reaſon, againſt virtue, againſt religion; wit alone it is that perverteth 
ſo many, and ſo greatly corrupteth the world: It may therefore be needful, in; 
warfare, for thoſe deareſt concerns, to ſort the manner of our fighting with that of 
our adverſaries, and with the ſame kind of arms to protect goodneſs, wherehy 
they do affail it. If wit may happily ſerve under the banner of truth and virtue, 
we may impreſt it for that ſervice; and good it were to reſcue ſo worthy a faculty 
from ſo vile abuſe. It is the right of reaſon and piety, to command that and 
all other endowments ; folly and impiety do only uſurp them ; juſt and fit there. 
fore it is, to wreſt them out of ſo bad hands, to revoke them to their right uſe and 
duty. | 

1 doth eſpecially ſeem requiſite to do it in this age, wherein plain reaſon is deem. 
ed a dull and heavy thing : When the mental appetite of men is become like the 
corporeal, and cannot reliſh any food without ſome piquant ſauce ; fo that people 
will rather ſtarve, than live on ſolid fare: when ſubſtantial and found diſcourſe 
findeth ſmall attention or acceptance: In ſuch a time, he that can, may in com- 
plaiſance, and for faſhion's ſake, vouchſafe to be facetious; an ingenious vein cou— 
pled with an honeſt mind, may he a good talent; he ſhall employ wit commendably, 
who by it can further the intereſts of goodneſs, alluring men firſt to liſten, then 
inducing them to conſent unto its wholſome dictates and precepts. 

Since men are ſo irreclaimably diſpoſed to mirth and laughter, it may be well to 
ſet them in the right pin, to divert their humour into the proper channel, that they 
may pleaſe themſelves in deriding things which deſerve it, ceaſing to laugh at that 
which requireth reverence or honour. £ 3 
It may alſo be expedient to put the world out of conceit, that all ſober and 

6 men are a ſort of ſuch lumpiſh or ſour people, that they can utter nothing 
but flat and drowzy ftuff; by ſhewing them, that ſuch perſons, when they ſee 
cauſe, in condeſcenſion, can be as briſk and ſmart as themſelves; when th 
pleaſe, can ſpeak pleaſantly and wittily, as well as gravely and judiciouſſy. This 
way at leaſt, in reſpect to the various palates of men, may for variety ſake be 
ſometimes attempted, when other means do fail: when many ftri& and ſubtle ar- 

ings, many zealous declamations, many wholſome ſerious diſcourſes have been 
ent, without affecting the extirpation of bad principles, or converſion of thoſe 
who abet them ; 'this courſe may be tried, and ſome perhaps may be reclaimed 
thereby. ben a e 105) | | 
7. Furthermore, the warrantableneſs of this practice in ſome caſes may be in- 
ferred from a parity of reaſon, in this manner: If it be lawful (as by the beſt au- 
thorities it plainly doth appear to be) in uſing rhetorical ſchemes, poetical ſtrains, 
involutions of ſenſel in allegories, fables, parables and riddles, to diſcoaſt from the 
plain and ſimple way of ſpeech ; why may not facetiouſneſs, ifſuing from the ſame 
principles, directed to the ſame ends, ſerving to like purpoſes, be likewiſe uſed 
blameleſſly? If thoſe exorbitancies of ſpeech may be accommodated to inſtill good 
doctrine into the head, to excite good paſſions in the heart, to illuſtrate and adorn 
the truth in a delightful and taking way ; and facetious diſcourſe be ſometime no- 
toriouſly conducible to the fame ends; why, they being retained, ſhould it be re- 
jected? Eſpecially conſidering how difficult often it may be, to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
forms of diſcourſe from this, or exactly to define the limits which ſever rhetorick 
and raillery. Some elegant figures and tropes of rhetorick (biting ſarcaſms, fly iro- 
nies, ſtrong metaphors, lofty hyperboles, paronomaſies, oxymorons, and the like, 
frequently uſed. by the beſt ſpeakers, and: not ſeldom even by ſacred writers) do 
lie very near upon the confines of jocularity, and are not eafily differenced from 
thoſe allies of wit; wherein the lepid way doth conſiſt : ſo that were this wholly 
culpable, it would be matter of ſcruple, whether one hath- committed a fault or 
no, when he meant only to play the orator, or the poet; and hard ſurely it would 

2 | of He a judge; Who could preciſely ſet out the difference between a jeſt and 2 
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8. I ſhall only add, that of old even the ſageſt and graveſt perſons (perſons of 
moſt rigid and ſevere virtue) did much affect this kind of diſcourſe, and did apply 
it to noble purpoſes. The great introducer' of moral wiſdom among the pagans 
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fally be condemned: and when not uſed upon improper matter, in an unfit man- 
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ſophiſters in his time) that he thereby got the name of 5 «cor, the droll: and the 
reſt of thoſe who purſued his deſign, do by numberleſs ſtories and apophthegms re- 
corded of them appear well ſkilled, and much delighted in this way. Many great 
princes (as — Czſar for one, many of whoſe jeſts are extant in Macrubius); 
many grave ſtateſmen (as Cicero particularly, who compoſed ſeveral books of Cie. 4 Orer. 
jeſts) ; many famous captains (as Fabius M. Cato the cenſor, Scipio Africanus, 2. 
Epaminondas, Themiſtocles, Phocion, and many others, whoſe witty ſayings, to- 

gether with their martial exploits, are reported by hiſtorians) have pleaſed them- 

{elves herein, and made it a condiment of their weighty buſineſſes. * So that pra- 

Riſing thus (within certain rule and compaſs) we cannot err without great patterns, * 73 bre 


. reat men 

and mighty patrons. — graveſt 
icy? 

their time (St. Greg. Naz. and St. Baſil) could entertain one another with facetious Epiſtles. Greg. Nas. Ep. 7. rw i 

440 2 dg ue, Se. Et Ep. 8, N | 


9. In fine, fince it cannot be ſhewn, that ſuch a ſportfulneſs of wit and fancy 
doth contain an intrinſick and inſeparable turpitude ; fince it may be fo cleanly, 
handſomely and innocently uſed, as not to defile or diſcompoſe the mind of the 
ſpeaker, not to wrong or harm the hearer, not to derogate from any worthy ſub- 
ject of diſcourſe, not to infringe decency, to diſturb peace, to violate any of the 2 mags, 8 
grand duties incumbent on us (piety, charity, juſtice, ſobriety) but rather ſome- veel dp 
times may yield advantage in thoſe reſpects ; it cannot well abſolutely and univer- 5 
2 
ner, with exceſſive meaſure, at undue ſeaſon, to evil purpoſe, it may be allowed. - _ A 
It is bad objects, or bad adjuncts, which do ſpoil its indifference and innocence : A9. * 
it is the abuſe thereof, to which (as all pleaſant things are dangerous, and apt to o - 
degenerate into baits of intemperance and exceſs) it is very liable, that corrupteth 5 . 
it; and ſeemeth to be the ground, why in ſo general terms it is prohibited by the ,. Cheyf. 
Apoſtle. Which prohibition to what caſes, or what ſorts of jeſting it extendeth, 
we come now to declare. os 3 Nee 5 
II. 1. All profane jeſting, all ſpeaking looſely and wantonly about holy things, 
(chings nearly related to God and religion); making ſuch things the matters of 
ſport and mockery, playing and trifling with them, is certainly prohibited, as an 
intolerably vain and wicked practice. It is an infallible ſign of a vain and light 
ſpirit, which conſidereth little, and cannot diſtinguiſh things, to talk ſlightly con- 
cerning perſons of. high dignity, to whom eſpecial reſpect is due ; or about mat- 
ters of great importance, which deſerve very ſerious conſideration, No man ſpeak- 
eth, or ſhould ſpeak, of his prince that which he hath not weighed, whether it 
will conſiſt with that veneration which ſhould be preſerved inviolate to him. And 
is not the ſame, is not much greater care to be uſed in regard to the incomparably 
great and glorious Majeſty of heaven? Yes, ſurely : as we ſhould not without great 
awe think of him; ſo we ſhould not preſume to mention his name, his word, his 
inſtitutions, any thing immediately belonging to him, without profoundeſt reve- 
rence and dread. It is the maſt enormous ſaucineſs that can be imagined, to ſpeak 
petulantly or pertly concerning him; eſpecially, conſidering, that whatever we do 
tay about him, we do utter it in his preſence, and to his very face. For there is Pl. cxxxix. 4. 
not (as the holy Pſalmiſt confidered) a word in my tongue, but, hb, O Lord, thou 
knoweſt it altogether. No man alſo hath the heart to droll, or thinks raillery con- 
venient in caſes nearly touching his life, his health, his eſtate, or his fame. And 
are the true life and health of our ſoul, are intereſt in God's favour and mercy, are 
everlaſting glory and bliſs, affairs of leſs moment? Are the treaſures and joys of 
paradife ; are the damages and torments in hell more jeſting matters? No, certainly, 
no: in all reaſon therefore it becometh us, and it infinitely concerneth us, when- 
ever we think of theſe things, to be in beſt earneſt, always to ſpeak of them in 
moſt ſober ſadneſs. FE . 

The proper objects of common mirth and ſportful divertiſement are mean and 
petty. matters; any thing at leaſt is by playing therewith made ſuch: great things 
are thereby diminithed 'and. debaſed ; ' eſpecially facred things do grievouſly ſuffer” 
thence, being with extreme indecency and indignity depreſſed beneath themſelves, 
when they become the ſubjects of flaſhy wit, or the entertainments of frothy 
merriment; to ſacrifice their honour to our vain pleafure, being like the ridicu- 
lous fondneſs of that people, which (as Akan reporteth) worſhipping a fly, did 
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offer up an ox thereto. Theſe things were by God inſtituted, and propoſed to us 
for purpoſes quite different; to compoſe our hearts, and ſettle our fancies in a 
molt ſerious frame; to breed inward ſatisfaction, and joy purely ſpiritual ; to ex- 

erciſe our moſt ſolemn thoughts, and employ our graveſt diſcourſes: all our ſpeech 

therefore about them ſhould be e, apt to afford good inſtruction, or to ex- 

Tit. ü. 8. cite good affections; (as St. Paul ſpeaketh) for the uſe of edifying, that it may 
Eph. iv. 29. miniſter grace unto the bearers. | | 

| If we muſt be facetious and merry, the field is wide and ſpacious ; there are 

matters enough in the world beſide theſe moſt auguſt and dreadful things, to try 

our faculties, and pleaſe our humour with; every where light and ludicrous things 

occur: it therefore doth argue a marvellous poverty of wit, and barrenneſs of 

invention (no leſs than a ſtrange defect of goodneſs, and want of diſcretion) in 

thoſe who can deviſe no other ſubjects to frolick upon beſide theſe, of all moſt 

improper aud perillous ; who cannot ſeem ingenious under the charge of fo highly 

treſpaſſing upon decency, diſclaiming wiſdom, wounding the ears of others, and 

their own conſciences. Seem ingenious, I ſay; for ſeldom thoſe perſons really are 

ſuch, or are capable to diſcover any wit in a wiſe and manly way. Tis not the 

excellency of their fancies, which in themſelyes uſually are ſorry and inſipid e- 

nough, but the uncouthneſs of their preſumption ; not their extraordinary wit, 

but their prodigious raſhneſs, which is to be admired. They are gazed on, as 

the doers of bold tricke, who dare perform that which no ſober- man will 

attempt : they do indeed rather deſerve themſelves to be laughed at, than their 

conceits. For what can be more ridiculous, than we do make our ſelves, when 

we thus fiddle and fool with our own ſouls ; when, to make vain people merry, 

we incenſe God's carneſt diſpleaſure; when, to raiſe a fit of preſent laughter, we 

-xpoſe our ſelves to endleſs wailing and woe; when, to be reckoned wits, we 

prove our ſelves ſtark wild ? Surely to this caſe we may accommodate that of a 

Feeleſ. ii. 2. truly great wit, king Solomon ; 1 ſaid of laughter, it is mad; and of mirth, what 
doth it ? | 5 | 

2. All injurious, abuſive, ſcurrilous jeſting, which cauſeleſſly or needleſſſy tend- 

eth to the diſgrace, damage, vexation, or prejudice in any kind of our  neigh- 

bour (provoking his diſpleaſure, grating on his modeſty, ſtirring paſſion in TP 

— ſolutes is alſo prohibited. When men, to raiſe an admiration of their wit, to pleaſe 
gui captat ri. themſelves, or gratify the humour of other men, do expoſe their neighbour to 
11 ſcorn and contempt, making ignominious reflections upon his perſon, or his actions, 
cacin, Hie taunting his real im rfections, or faſtning imaginary ones upon him, they tranſ- 
. 4. greſs their duty, and abuſe their wits; tis not urbanity, or genuine facetiouſneſs, 
0 > Seel, hut uncivil rudeneſs, or vile malignity. To do thus, as it is the office of mean 
x: Ile | and baſe ſpirits (unfit for any worthy or weighty employments) ſo it is full 
Fes les Of inhumanity, of iniquity, of indecency and folly. For the weakneſſes of men, 

gr: anw of what kind ſoever (natural, or moral, in quality, or in act) conſidering 
ani ©, whence they ſpring, and how much we are all ſubject to them, and do need excuſe 
were. Ariſt. for them, FA in equity challenge. compaſſion to be had of them; not complacency 
Elb. 4. 8. to be taken in them, or mirth drawn from them; they, in reſpe& to common 
bumanity, ſhould rather be ſtudiouſly connived at and concealed, or mildly excu- 
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An! ſed, than wilfully laid open, and wantonly deſcanted upon; they rather are to be 
a ber ſecretly, than openly deridec. 


he reputation of men is too noble a ſacrifice to be offered up to vain· glory, 


fond pleaſure, or ill humour; it is a ood far more dear and precious, than to 
be proſtituted for idle ſport and divertiſement; It becometh us not to trifle wit 
Fitrea fama. that, which in common eſtimation is of ſo great moment; to play rudely with 
„ thing ſo very brittle, yet of ſo vaſt price; which being once broken or crack d, 
it is very hard, and ſcarce poſſible to repair. A ſmall tranſient pleaſure, a 
dekling the ears, wagging the lungs, forming the face into a ſmile, a giggle, of 
a hum, are not to be purchaſed with the grievous diſtaſte and ſmart, perhaps 
with the cal. damage and miſchief of our neighbour, which attend upon con- 


deempt. This is not jeſting, ſurely, hut bad earneſt ; tis wild 
| Prov. Xvi. 18, ig. 4 @ mad,mas Mirth, which is the mother of grief to thoſe whom we ſhould 
e and tenderly. love; tis unnatural ſport, which breedeth diſplea- 
—_- ind Kilb, An Iu in forte ſure in them whoſe. delight it ſhould: promote, whoſe liking 
oi end)ive/les fit Ps LX RK. it ſhould procure : it croſſeth the nature and deſign of this 
ne 0 AS | ot 1 way 
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way of ſpeaking ; which is, to cement and ingratiate ſociety, to render converſati- 
on pleaſant and ſprightly, for mutual ſatisfaction and comfort. 2 
True feſtivity is called ſalt, and ſuch it ſhould be, giving a ſmart, but ſavoury 
reliſh to diſcourſe ; exciting an appetite, not irritating diſguſt ; cleanſing ſometime, | 
hut never creating a ſore: And, a muwpartn, if it become thus inſipid, or unſa- Mat, v. 245 
voury, it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cuſt out, and to be trodden , ** 
under foot of men. Such jeſting which doth not ſeaſon wholeſome or harmleſs probjeatic in 
diſcourſe, but giveth a haut-gouſt to putid and poiſonous ſtuff, gratifying diſtem- 25%“ 
red palates, and corrupt ſtomachs, is indeed odious and deſpicable folly, 0 be 
caſt out with loathing, to be trodden under foot with contempt. If a man of- = nave od 
ſends in this ſort to pleaſe himſelf, tis ſcurvy malignity ; if to delight others; tis = i — 


baſe ſervility and flattery : Upon the firſt ſcore he is a buffoon to himſelf ; upon the 2, wine 


| aſt, a fool to others. And well in common ſpeech are ſuch practiſers ſo termed, 2%, ust, 


7 09 3 Chryſ. 
the grounds of that practice being ſo vain; and the effects ſo unhappy. The heart Ecctel. 1 


f fools (faith the wiſe man) is in the houſe of mirth ; meaning, it ſeems, eſpeci- 


ally ſuch hurtfully wanton mirth: For it is (as he farther tel- 

ſeth us) the property of fools, to delight in doing harm; (I. Prot. x. 23. b . 
is a ſport to a fool to do miſchief). Is it not in earneſt moſt — das | 9 
palpably folly, for ſo mean ends to do ſo great harm; to Pons amicum quam diftum perdidi. 


: : dummod? riſum a 
conceit ; out of a light humour to provoke great wrath, Excutiar fil, ien hit cuiquam parcet a- 


and breed tough hatred ; to engage one's ſelf conſequently * Hor. S. 1. 4. | 

very far in ſtrife, danger and trouble? No way certainly is dicax idem. & Tiberium acer- 

more apt to produce ſuch effects than this; nothing more bis — irridere ſolitus, * _ 

ſpeedily enflameth, or more thoroughly enrageth men; or A 184. ace me ae 

ſticketh longer in men's hearts and memories, than bitter | 

taunts and ſcoffs: Whence this honey ſoon turns into gall; theſe jolly comedies 

do commonly terminate in woful tragedies. | 4 

_ Eſpecially this ſcurrilous and ſcoffing way is then moſt deteſtable; when it not 

only expoſeth tha blemiſhes and infirmities of men, but abuſeth piety and virtue 

themſelves; flouting perſons for their conſtancy in devotion, or their ſtrict adhe- 

rence to a conſcientious practice of duty; aiming to affect that which 7 com- 

plaineth of, The juſt upright man is laughed to ſcorn ; reſembling thoſe whom the job xii. 4 

Plalmiſt thus deſcribeth, ho whet their tongue hike & favord; and bend their arrows, pf 1, 3.4. 

even bitter words, that they may ſhoot in ſecret at the perfect; ſerving good men as \ 

Jeremy was ſerved, The mid the Lord (faith he) was made a reproach unto me, Jer. x. 8. 

and a derifion daily. | | 
This practice doth evidently in the higheſt degree tend to the diſparagement 

and diſcouragement of goodneſs (aiming to expoſe it, and to render men aſhamed 

thereof); and it manifeſtly proceedeth from a deſperate corruption of mind (from 

a mind hardned and emboldned, fold and enſlaved to wickedneſs) : Whence they 

who deal therein are in holy ſcripture repreſented as egregious ſinners, or perſons 

ſuperlatively wicked, under the name of {corners (2.o1uts, peſts, or peſtilent men, 

the Greek tranſlators call them, properly enough in regard to the effects of their 

practiſe); concerning whom the wiſe man (ſignifying how God will meet with - ©. 

them in their own way) faith, Surely the Lord ſcorneth the ſeorners. Eumaix as; feof- Prov. iii. 34. 

fers (or mockers) St. Peter termeth them, who walk according to their own luſts; who 2 pet. iii. 3. 

not being willing to practiſe, are ready to deride virtue; thereby ſtriving to ſeduce' 


others into their pernicious courſes, | | 
This offence alſo proportionably groweth more criminal, as it preſumeth to reach 
perſons eminent in dignity or worth, unto whom ſpecial veneration is appropriate; 
This adjoineth ſaucineſs to ſcurrility, and advanceth the wrong thereof into a kind 
of ſacrilege. Tis not only injuſtice, but profaneneſs, to abuſe the gods, Their Exod xxi.z8, 
ſation is a ſanctuary from all irteverence and reproach ; they are ſeated on high; 
that we may only look up to them with reſpect; their defects are not to be ſeen, 
or not to be touched by malicious or wanton wits, by ſpightful or ſcornful tongues z- 
the diminution of their credit is a publick miſchief, and the ſtate itſelf doth. ſuffer - 
in their becoming objects of ſcorn; not only themſelves are vilified and degraded, 


but the great affairs they manage are obſtructed, the juſtice they adminiſter is diſ- 
Paraged thereby. 
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In fine, no jeſting is allowable, which is not throughly 
„ innocent: It is an unworthy perverting of wit, to employ 
Chryſ. in Eph. Or. 17. | it in biting and ſcratching ; in working prejudice to any man's ne 
„rogge, ix, by he irgo aue e, reputation, Or intereſt ; in needleſly incenſing any man's an. ce 
*/ he du 35 Sg. Idem. ger, or ſorrow ; in raiſing animoſities, diſſenſions and feuds pr 
| among any. _. be es | | yg er 
Whence it is ſomewhat ſtrange; that any men from ſo mean and filly a practice ¶ it 
ſhould expect commendation, or that any ſhould afford regard thereto; the which ch. 
it is ſo far from meriting, that indeed contempt and abhorrence are due to it. du 
Men do truly more render themſelves deſpicable than others, when, without jug MW fo! 
ground, or reaſonable occaſion, they do attack others in this way. That fuck ' BI 
ractice doth ever find any encouragetnent or acceptance, whence can it proceed, WM as 
but from the bad nature and ſmall judgment of ſome perſons? For to any man I fo 
who is endued with any ſenſe of goodneſs, and hath a competence of true wit, an 
or a right knowledge of good manners (who knows — inurbanum lepidn ſta 
Hor. ſeponere diffo) it cannot but be unſavoury and loathſome. The repute it ob. 
taineth is in all reſpects unjuſt, So would it appear, not only were the cauſe ty 
be decided in the court of morality, becauſe it conſiſts not with virtue and wil. 
dom; but even before any competent judges of wit itſelf, For he overthrows his 
own pretence, and cannot reaſonably claim any intereſt in wit, who doth thu; 
behave himſelf : He prejudgeth himſelf to want wit, who cannot deſcry fit mat- 
ter to divert himſelf or others: He diſcovereth a great ſtraitneſs and ſterility c 
good invention, who cannot in all the wide field of things find better ſubjects of 
diſcourſe ; who knows not how to be ingenious within reaſonable compaſs, but to 
pick up a ſorry conceit, is forced to make excurſions beyond the bounds of honeſty 
and decency. | 5 2145; Yo 
Neither is it any argument of conſiderable ability in him that haps: to pleaſe 
this way: A flender faculty will ſerve the turn. The ſharpneſs of his ſpeech 
cometh not from wit ſo much as from choler, which furniſheth the loweſt in- 
ventions with a kind of pungent expreſſion, and giveth an edge to every ſpightful 
word: So that any dull wretch doth ſeem to ſcold eloquently and ingeniouſly, 
Lr Commonly alſo ſatyrical taunts do owe their ſeeming piquancy, not to the ſpeaker, 
nis auriles or his words, but to the ſubject, and the hearers; the matter conſpiring with 
accipiuntur : the bad nature, or the vanity of men, who love to laugh at any rate, and to be 
[15a an pleaſed at the expence of other men's repute ; conceiting themſelves extolled by 
crimen ſervi- the depreſſion of their neighbour, and hoping to gain by his loſs. Such cuſtomer 
9 — they are that maintain the bitter wits, who otherwiſe would want trade, and might 
ſpecies liber- go a begging, For commonly they who ſeem to excel this way, are miferably 
= 700 | Hat in other diſcourſe, and moſt dully ſerious: They have a particular unaptnels 
r. © to deſcribe any good thing, or commend any worthy perſon ; being deſtitute of 
right Leas, and proper terms anſwerable to ſuch purpoſes : Their repreſentations of 
that kind are abfurd and unhandſome ; their elogies (to uſe their own way of ſpeak- 
ing) are in effect ſatyrs, and they can hardly more abuſe a man than by attempt- 
ing to commend him; like thoſe in the prophet, who were w/e to do ill, but to dt 

Jer. iv. 22. ell had no knowledge. | | 8 5 . 
| 3. I paſs by, that it is very culpable to be facetious in obſcene and ſmutty mat- 
ters. Such things are not to be diſcourſed on either fide in jeſt or in earneſt ; they 
Eph. v. iii. muſt not, as St. Paul ſaith, be ſo much as named among chriſtians : To meddle with 
them, is not to diſport, but to defile one's ſelf, and others. There is indeed no 
more certain ſign of a mind utterly debauched from piety and virtue, than affecting 
ſuch talk. But farther, _ 8 5 DP 3 
Fitandum n2 4. All unſeaſonable jeſting is blameable. As there are ſome proper ſeaſons of 
petulans,' nt relaxation, when we may defipere in loco; ſo are there ſome times, and circum 
2 > "* ſtance of things, wherein it concerneth and becometh men to be ſerious in mind, 
poi alicum, grave in demeanour, and plain in diſcourſe; when to ſport in this way, is to do in- 
e, decently, or uncivilly, mag e, or troubleſome, . Ss 
allatum vide- It comporteth not well with the preſence of ſuperiors, before whom it becometh 
atur. Quint. ys to be compoſed and modeſt ; much leſs with the performance of ſacred offices, 


which require an earneſt attention, and moſt ſerious frame of mind. 


Ia 


(chat noble ſpark kindled in us from heaven; that princely and powerful faculty, 


os deliberations and debates about affairs of great importance, the ſimple man- u. wot r 
ner of ſpeaking to the point is the proper, eaſy, clear and compendious way: Fa. 7# » «® 


* Tt 0 * 
* N on, 


cetious ſpeech there ſerves only to obſtruct and entangle buſineſs, to loſe time, and Furip. Ariſt. 
protract the reſult. The ſhop and exchange will ſcarce endure jeſting in their low- F ii. 4. 
er tranſactions: The ſenate, the court of juſtice, the church, do much more exclude 

it from their more weighty conſultations. Whenever it juſtleth out, or hindreth 

the diſpatch of other ſerious buſineſs, taking up the room, or ſwallowing the time 

due to it, or indiſpoſing the minds of the audience to attend it, then it is unſea- 


| ſonable and peſtilent. IIæicdv, iva ame ans 70 play, that we may be ſeriouſly buſy, Ariſt. Eeh, 


is the good rule (of Anacharfis ) ; implying the ſubordination of ſport to buſineſs,“ _ 
as a condiment, and furtherance, not an impediment or clog thereto, He. that 
for his ſport neglects his buſineſs, deſerves indeed to be reckon'd among children; 
and childrens fortune will attend him, to be pleaſed with toys; and to fail of ſub- 
ſtantial profit. | | N | | 
»Tis, again, improper (becauſe indeed uncivil, and inhumane) to jeſt with perſons Au ni. 


. . 1 AF | ſeros inhuma- 
that are in a fad and afflicted condition; as arguing want of due conſidering, or due % 7 


commiſerating their caſe: It appears a kind of inſulting upon their misfortune, and Quint. 


is apt to foment their grief. Even in our own cafe (upon any diſaſtrous occur- 

rence to our ſelves) it would not be ſeemly to frolick it thus; it would ſignify 

want of due regard to the frowns of God, and the ſtrokes of his hand; it would 

croſs the wiſe man's advice, In the day of proſperity be joyful, but in the day of Lecl. vii. 14. 
adverſity conſider. | | 

It is alſo not ſeaſonable, or civil, to be jocund in this way with thoſe who de- 

fire to be ſerious, and like not the humour. Jocularity ſhould not be forcibly ob- 

truded, but by a kindly conſpiracy (or tacit compact) flip into converſation : Con- 

ſent and compliance give all the life thereto. Its deſign is to ſweeten and eaſe 


| ſociety : When, to the contrary, it breedeth offence or incumbrance, it is worſe than 


vain and unprofitable. From theſe inſtances we may collect when in other like caſes 
it is unſeaſonable, and therefore culpable. Farther, 1 55 
. To affect, admire, or highly to value this way of ſpeaking (either abſolute- 

ly in it ſelf, or in compariſon to the ſerious and plain way of ſpeech) and thence 
to be drawn into an immoderate uſe thereof, is blameable. A man of ripe age, and 
ſound judgment, for refreſhment to himſelf, or in complaiſance to others, may 
ſometimes condeſcend to play in this, or in any other harmleſs way : But to be 
fond of it, to proſecute it with a careful or painful eagerneſs, to dote and dwell up- 
on it, to reckon it a brave or fine thing, a fingular matter of commendation, a 
tranſcendent accompliſhment, any-wiſe preferable to rational endowments, or 
comparable to the moral excellencies of our mind (to ſolid knowledge, or ſound 
wiſdom, or true virtue and goodneſs) this is extremely childiſh, or brutiſh, and 
far below a man. What can be more abſurd, than to make a bulineſs of play, to 
be ſtudious and laborious in toys, to make a profeſſion, or drive a trade of imper- 
tinency ? What more plain nonſenſe can there be, than to be earneſt in jeſt, to be 2:29 4 
continual in divertiſement, or conſtant in paſtime; to make extravagance all our © z:9:4 
way, and ſauce all our diet? Is not this plainly the life of a child, that is ever buſy, 8828 
yet never hath any thing to do? or the life of that mimical brute, which is always , 
active in playing uncouth and unlucky tricks; which, could it ſpeak, might ſurely 3 
paſs well for a profeſſed wit? 8 | | 

The proper work of man, the grand drift of humane life, is to follow reaſon 
Which is able to reach ſo lofty objects, and to atchieve ſo mighty works); not to br pos, 5 
ſooth fancy, that brutiſh, ſhallow and giddy power, able to perform nothing wor- 2 . 


mus, ut ad 


thy much regard. We are not (even Cicero could tell us) born for play and jeſt- ludum jocun- 


"g L but for ſeverity, and the ſtudy of graver and greater affairs. Yes, we were pur- fo Hu 2 
polely deſigned, and fitly framed, to underſtand and contemplate, to affect and de- 44 ſewerita- 


light in, to undertake and purſue moſt noble and worthy things; to be employed rm iu, & 


in buſineſs conſiderably profitable to our ſelves, and beneficial to others: We do 5h pt 

therefore ſtrangely debaſe our ſelves, when we do ſtrongly bend our minds to, or era, argue 

{t our affections upon ſuch toys. 11 55 | _—_— 
Eſpecially to do ſo is unworthy of -a chriſtian ; that is, of a perſon who is ad- Fs 

vanced to ſo high a rank, and ſo glorious relations; who hath ſo excellent objects 

of his mind and affections preſented before him, and ſo excellent rewards for his 


| Hr; | i U 2 Care 
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care and pains propoſed to him; who is engaged in affairs of ſo worthy nature, 
and ſo immenſe conſequence: For him to be zealous about quibbles, for him to be 
raviſned with puny conceits and expreſhons, tis a wondrous overſight, and an 
enormous indecency, | | 
He indeed that prefers any faculty to reaſon, diſclaims the privilege of being a 
man, and underſtands not the worth of his.own nature ; he that prizes any quality 
beyond virtue and goodneſs, renounces the title of a chriſtian, and knows not 
how to value the dignity of his profeſſion. It is theſe two (reaſon and virtue) in 
conjunction, which produce all that is conſiderably good and great in the world, 
Fancy can do little ; doth never any thing well, except as directed and wielded by 
them. Do pretty conceits or humorous talk carry on any buſineſs, or perform any 
3 work ? No; they are ineffectual and fruitleſs: Often they diſturb, but they never 
„ diſpatch any thing with good ſucceſs. It is ſimple reaſon (as dull and dry as it 
raub, d. ſeemeth) which expediteth all the grand affairs, which accompliſheth all the mighty 
xis ww, & works that we ſee done in the world. In truth therefore, as one diamond is worth 
Ave. numberleſs bits of glaſs; ſo one ſolid reaſon is worth innumerable fancies : One 
Baſ. Cone. r of true ſcience and ſound wiſdom in real worth and uſe doth outweigh loads 


Ae, : cv. (if any loads can be) of freakiſh wit. To rate things otherwiſe, doth argue great 


can vu, weakneſs of judgment, and fondneſs of mind. So to conceit of this way, ſignif- 


* 


eth a weak mind; and much to delight therein, rendreth it ſo: Nothing more de- 
A Au 4 8 8 . . * /4 * | 
5:63 a d- baſeth the ſpirit of a man, or more rendreth it light and trifling. 

rte, © 
. po; yiAoies pp Haxeopin, © d A Qpornoiey comer © mimrvxrepine x dlaxvyrn;. Ibid. Focorum frequens uſus omne aninit 
pondus, omnimgue vin eripiet. Sen. de Trang. c. 15, H rar u,, melt T1 ie, (&lumer, Aανν,Lνν, Chr. 


in Eph. 17. 


Hence if we muſt be venting pleaſant conceits, we ſhould do it as if ue did i 
not, careleſly and unconcernedly ; not ſtanding upon it, or valuing our ſelves for 
it: We ſhould do it with meaſure and moderation; not giving up our ſelves there, 
to, ſo as to mind it, or delight in it more than in any other thing: We ſhould not 
be ſo intent upon it, as to become remiſs in affairs more proper or needful for us; 
ſo as to nauſeate ſerious buſineſs, or diſreliſh the more worthy entertainments d 
our minds. This is the great danger of it, which we daily ſee men to incur; 
they are ſo bewitched with a humour of being witty themſelves, or of heark- 
ning to the fancies of others, that it is this only which they can like or favour, 
which they can endure to think or talk of. *Tis a great pity, that men, who 
would ſeem to have ſo much wit, [ſhould ſo little underſtand themſelves, But 
farther, e 
6. Vain-glorious oſtentation this way is very blameable. All ambition, all vani- 
ty, all conceitedneſs, upon whatever ground they are founded, are abſolutely un- 
reaſonable and filly : But yet thoſe, being grounded on ſome real ability, or ſome 
uſeful ſkill, are wiſe and manly in compariſon to this, which ſtandeth on a foun- 
dation ſo manifeſtly flight and weak. The old philoſophers by a ſevere father wer 
called animalia gloriæ, animals of glory; and by a ſatyrical poet they were term- 

Kmis de, ed bladders of vanity : But they at leaſt did catch at praiſe from praiſe-worth 
7 knowlege ; they were puffed up with a wind which blowed ſome good to mai- 
kind; they ſought glory from that which deſerved glory if they had not ſought 
it; it was a ſubſtantial and ſolid credit, which they did affect, reſulting from ſuc 
Riſu— 17. Celsful enterprizes of ſtrong reaſon, and ſtout induſtry : But theſe animalcula gi 
nuiſimus inge- ric, theſe flies, theſe inſects of glory, theſe, not bladders, but bubbles of vanity 
dre, would be admired and praiſed for that which is no wiſe admirable or laudable ; fu 
2 the caſual hits and emergencies of roving fancy; for ſtumbling on an odd concel 
or phraſe, which ſignifieth nothing, and is as ſuperficial as the ſmile, as hollow & 
the noiſe it cauſeth. Nothing certainly in nature is more ridiculous than a ſell 
conceited wit, who deemeth himſelf ſome- body, and greatly pretendeth to cor 
mendation from ſo pitiful and worthleſs a thing as a knack of trifling. 

. Laſtly, it is our duty never ſo far to engage our ſelves in this way, as the 
by to loſe or to impair that habitual ſeriouſneſs, modeſty and ſobriety of mind 
that ſteady compoſedneſs, gravity and conſtancy of demeanour, which becom 
chriſtians. We ſhould continually keep our minds intent upon our high cali 
and grand intereſts ; ever well tuned, and ready for the performance of holy deo 
tions, and the practice of moſt ſerious duties, with earneſt attention — 55 
| HEB . | - aftecilo ; 
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affection : Wherefore we ſhould never ſuffer them to be diſſolved into levity, or 
diſordered into a wanton frame, indiſpoſing us for religious thoughts and actions. 

We ought always in our behaviour to maintain, not only Top#rov, a fitting decency, phil. iv. 8. 
but alſo To o2wvoy, a ſtately gravity, a kind of venerable majeſty, ſuitable to that 1 Tim. iii. 8, 
high rank which we bear of God's friends and children; adorning our holy pro- Tit. ii. 10. 
ſeſſion, and guarding us from all impreſſions of ſinful vanity. Wherefore we ee eu 
ſhould not let our ſelves be tranſported into any exceflive pitch of lightneſs, in- n 


det, quam mi- 


conſiſtent with or prejudicial to our chriſtian ſtate and buſineſs. Gravity and mo- ner e. 


| deſty are the fences of piety, which being once lighted, fin will eafily attempt 5.4. Quint, 


6. 3. 
and encroach upon us. So the old Spaniſb gentleman may be intepreted to have ; 


been wiſe, who, when his ſon upon a voyage to the Indies took his leave of him, 
gave him this odd advice, My ſon, in the firſt place keep thy gravity, in the next Strad. Infam, 


place fear God: intimating, that a man muſt firſt be ſerious, before he can be — 


ious. 
To conclude: As we need not be demure, ſo muſt we not be impudent; as we 
ſhould not be ſour, ſo ought we not to be fond; as we may be free, ſo we ſhould 
not be vain ; as we may well ſtoop to friendly complaiſance, ſo we ſhould take 
heed of falling into contemptible levity. If without wronging others, or deroga- 
ting from our ſelves, we can be facetious; if we can uſe our wits in jeſting inno- 
cently, and conveniently ; we may ſometimes do it; but let us; in compliance 
with St. Paul's direction, beware of fooliſh talking and jeſting, which are not con- 
venient. 
Now the God of grace and peace male us perfect in every good work to do his Heb. xlii, 20; 

will, working in us that which is well pleaſing in his fight, through Jeſus Chriſt, to *. 
whom be glory for ever and ever, Amen, 


1 


S E R M ON XV. 


Againſt raſh and vain ſwearing. 


St. JAM. V. 12. 
But above all things, my brethren, ſwear not. 


MON other precepts of good life (directing the practice of virtue 
and abſtinence from ſin) St. James doth inſert this about ſwearing, 
2g couched in an expreſſion denoting his great earneſtneſs, and apt to ex- 
dite our ſpecial attention. Therein he doth not mean univerſally to 
s interdict the uſe of oaths (for that in ſome caſes is not only lawful, 
| but very expedient, yea needful, and required from usas a duty) ; but 
that ſwearing which our Lord hath expreſly prohibited to his diſciples, and which 
thence, queſtionleſs, the brethren to whom St. James did write did well underſtand g 
themſelves obliged to forbear, having learnt ſo in the firſt catechiſms of chriſtian in- 
ſtitution; that is, needleſs and heedleſs ſwearing in ordinary converſation; a pra- 
Ctice then frequent in the world, both among Jets and Gentiles ; the which alſo, to 
the ſhame of our age, is now ſo much in faſhion, and with ſome men in vogue; 
the invoking God's name, appealing to his teſtimony, and provoking his judg- 
ment, upon any flight occaſion, in common talk, with vain incogitancy, or pro- 
fane boldneſs. From ſuch practice the holy apoſtle dehorteth in terms importing 
his great concernedneſs, and implying the matter to be of the higheſt importance: 
for, LIgo waavwr, faith he, Before all things, my brethren, do not fwear.; as if he did 
5 8 ä | apprehend 
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apprehend this fin of all other to be one of the moſt heinous and pernicious. Could 

he have ſaid more? Would he have ſaid ſo much, if he had not conceived the mat. 

ter to be of exceeding weight and conſequence ? And that it is ſo, I mean now, 

by God's help, to ſhew you, by propoſing ſome conſiderations, whereby the hei. 

nous wickedneſs, together with the monſtrous folly, of ſuch raſh and vain ſwearin 

will appear ; the which being laid to heart, will, I hope, effectually diſſuade and 

deter from it. 8 | | 8 

I. Let us conſider the nature of an oath, and what we do when we adventure to 

ſwear. be "L 

It is (as it is phraſed in the decalogue, and other-where. in holy ſcripture) an 
Exod. xx, 7. Afuming the name of .cur God, and applying it to our purpoſe, to countenance and 
Prov. xxx. g. confirm what we ſay. | 


Jads, x12,” It is an invocation of God as a moſt faithful witneſs, concerning the truth of 


1 Sam. xii. 5. OUr Words, or the ſincerity of our meaning. 
G | 4 a 1 DF | 
Job xvi. by Mal. iii. 5. 1 John v. 9. Plurima firmantur. jurtjurand) %s immortalibus interpeſitis tum judicibus, tum teſli- 
bus, Cic. de Leg. 2. Pp. 326. | | Fe 

f It is an appeal to God as a moſt upright judge, whether we do prevaricate in 
1 aſſerting what we do not believe true, or in promiſing what we are not firmly re- 
15. ſolved to perform. | 


1 Kings u. It is a formal engagement of God to be the avenger of our treſpaſſing in viola- 
ON S dix. 2. tion of truth or faith. | 


& XX, 10. ; | | 
Neh. v. 12, 13. Ruth i. 17, 2 Kings vi. 31. 2 Sam. iii. 9, 35. & xix. 13. 1 Sam, xiv. 44. & ili. 17, & xx. 13. 


Num xxx. 2. It is a binding our ſouls with a moſt ſtrict and ſolemn obligation, to anſwer be- 
TRE fore God, and to undergo the iſſue of his judgment about what we affirm, or un- 


ra f dertake. | 8 
Pit C. Such an cath is repreſented to us in holy ſcripture. 
ut. in Capit. . be? | | 
Rem.(p.491.) Whence we may collect, that ſwearing doth require great modeſty and compo- 
ſedneſs of ſpirit, very ſerious conſideration and ſolicitous care, that we be not 
rude and ſaucy with God, in takmg up his name, and proſtituting it to vile or mean 
uſes; that we do not abuſe or debaſe his authority, by citing it to aver falſhoods, 
or impertinencies; that we do not ſlight his venerable juſtice, by raſhly provoking 
it againſt us; that we do not precipitantly throw our ſouls into moſt dangerous 
{ſnares and intricacies, - . of 

For, let us reflect and conſider: What a preſumption is it, without due regard 
and reverence, to lay hold on God's name ; with unhallowed breath to vent and 
PL, xcix. 3. toſs that great and glorious, that moſt holy, that reverend, that fearful and terrible 
—<i. 9. name of the Lord our God, the great Creator, the mighty Sovereign, the dread- 
Dent. xxviz. ful Judge of all the world; that name which all heaven with profoundeſt ſub- 
a miſſion doth adore, which the angelical powers, the brighteſt and pureſt ſeraphim, 

fal vi. 2. h "pg . S P P 
Chryl. ah. Without hiding their faces, and reverential horror, cannot utter or hear, the ve- 
5 ry thought whereof ſhould ſtrike awe through our hearts, the mention whereof 
1338 would make any ſober man to tremble ? Has 8 H «Toro, For how (faith St. Chry- 
foftome) is it not abſurd, that a ſervant ſhould not dare to call his maſter by name, or 
oP and ordinarily to mention him; yet that we ſligbily and contemptuouſly ſhould in our 

mouth toſs about the Lord of angels? | 


Chryſ. "wy. How is it not abſurd, if we have a garment better than the reft, that we forbear t1 


9p. 525. wſe it continually; but in the moſt flight and common, way do wear the name of 


God? | 
How grievous indecency is it, at every turn to ſummon our maker, and call 
down almighty God from heaven, to attend our leiſure, to vouch our idle prattle, 
to ſecond our giddy paſſions, to concern his truth, his juſtice, his power in our 
trivial affairs? POE | 
What a wildneſs is it, to dally with that judgment upon which the eternal doom 
Job xxvi. 11. of all creatures dependeth, at which % pillars of heaven are aſtoniſhed, which 
hurled down legions of angels from the top of heaven and happineſs into the bot- 
tomleſs dungeon; the which, as grievous ſinners, of all things we have moſt rea- 
. fon to dread; and about which no ſober man can otherwiſe think, than did that 
Pl. exix. 120, great king, the holy Pſalmiſt; who ſaid, My fleſh trembleth for thee, and I am afraid 
F thy judgments, | £5 Os Mars 
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How prodigious a madneſs is it, without any conſtraint or needful cauſe, to in- 
cur ſo horrible danger, to ruſh upon a curſe; to defy that vengeance, the leaſt 
touch or breath whereof can daſh us to nothing, or thruit us down into extreme 
and endleſs woe ? 13 é | | | | | 

Who can expreſs the wretchedneſs of that folly, which ſo entangleth us with in- 
extricable knots, and enchaineth our ſouls ſo raſhly with deſperate obligations? 

Wherefore he that would but a little mind what he doth when he dareth to 
ſwear, What it is to meddle with the adorable name, the vencrable teſtimony, 
the formidable judgment, the terrible vengeance of the divine Majeſty, into 
what a caſe he putteth himſelf, how extreme hazard he runneth thereby, would 
aſſuredly have little heart to ſwear, without greateſt reaſon, and moſt urgent 
need ; hardly without trembling would he undertake the moſt neceflary and 
ſolemn oath ; much cauſe would he ſee c opzor, to adore, to fear an oath : | 
Which to do, the divine preacher maketh the character of a good man; As Recleſ. ix. . 
(faith he) 7s the good, Jo is the finner ; and he that fiveareth, as he that feareth an 
dath, | | | 
In fine, even a heathen philoſopher, conſidering the nature of an oath, did 
conclude the unlawfulneſs thereof in ſuch caſes. For, Sceing, (faith he) an oath ., S des- 


| doth call God for witneſs, and propoſeth him for umpire and voucher of the wuiyrys + 


things it faith; therefore to induce God ſo upon occaſion of humane affairs, or, * 9 
which is all one, upon ſmall and flight accounts, doth imply contempt of him : Gr, 16 boy 
ö a | : 7 vn r 62) 
wherefore We ought wholly to ſhun ſwearing, except upon occaſions of higheſt 3 3 2 
neceſſity. | ir xe) 1 Yau 
4 | 5 | | 1 zvIpwre 
5046 S (revrov 5 turen mice 3 dr.) 7 O wa; arytw, ra Tiva 2955 abr CSeyfæ pi. E xb T7 8;66(1:5 
7 4 Ac. Simpl, in Epict. cap. 44. 


II. We may conſider, that ſwearing (agreeably to its nature, or natural apti- 


| tude and tendency) is repreſented in holy ſcripture as a ſpecial part of religious 


worſhip, or devotion toward God; in the due performance whereof we do avow 
im for the true God and Governour of the world; we piouſly do acknowledge his 
p110cipal attributes and ſpecial prerogatives (his omnipreſence and omniſcience, 


| extending, it felf to our moſt inward thoughts, our ſecreteſt purpoſes, our cloſeſt 


retirements ; his watchful providence over all our actions, affairs and concerns; 
his faithful goodneſs, in favouring truth and protecting right; his exact juſtice, 
in patronizing ſincerity, and chaſtiſing perfidiouſneſs) ; his being ſupreme Lord 
over all perſons, and judge paramount in all cauſes; his readineſs in our need, 
upon our humble imploration and reference, to undertake the arbitration of mat- 
ters controverted, and the care of adminiſtring juſtice, for the maintenance 
of truth and right, of loyalty and fidelity, of order and peace among men. 


Swearing - doth alſo intimate a pious truſt and confidence in God; as Ariftorle 
obſerveth. 


'B3ogct; 723 
Ati reg 
HSecis iilęl- | 
mu, It is @ 
{tous thing 


willingly to commend qur caſt or controverſy to Cad. Ariſt. Rhet, 1. 48. 


Such things a ſerious oath doth imply, to ſuch purpoſes ſwearing naturally ſerv- 
eth; and therefore to ſignify or effectuate them, divine inſtitution hath devoted it. 

God in goodneſs to ſuch ends hath pleaſed to lend us his great name; allow- 
ing us to cite him for a witneſs, to have recoutſe to his bar, to engage his juſtice 
and power, whenever the caſe deſerveth and requireth it, or when we cannot by 
other means well aflure the ſincerity of our meaning, or ſecure the conſtancy of 
our reſolutions. _ | 12 65 li 

Vea in ſuch exigencies he doth exact this practice from us, as an inſtanee of 
our religious confidence in him, and as a ſervice conducible to his glory: for it. 
is a E in his law, of moral nature, and eternal obligation, Thou ſhalt - fear Det. x. 20. 
the Lord thy God; bim ſhalt thou ſerve, and to him ſhalt thou cleave, and — vi. 13. 
Halt fivear by his name. It is the character of a religious man; to ſwear with due re- 
verence and upright conſcience. For, the king (faith the Pſalmiſt) ſhall rejoice in Pl. Iniii. 11, 
70a; every one that ſweareth by him ſhall glory: but the 'mouth of tbem that 
ſpeak lies ſhall be ſtopped. It is a diſtinctive mark of God's people, according to | 
that of the prophet Jeremy; And it ſhall come to paſi, if they 20 diligentiy Jer. xii. 16. 
earn the ways of my people, to fivear | by my name——— then ſhall. they. be builtin the. 
2 | midſt 
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11 av. 23. midſt of my people. It is predicted concerning he evangelical times, Unto me eu 


-v. 16. 


Mat. xv. 8. 


knee ſhall bow, every tongue ſhall ſivear: and, That be who bleſſeth himſelf in the earth 


; ſhall bleſs himſelf by the God of truth ; and he that fweareth in the earth, ſhall ſiuear by 


the God of truth. a | 
As therefore all other acts of devotion; wherein immediate application is made 
to the divine Majeſty, ſhould never be performed without moſt hearty intention, 


moſt ſerious conſideration, moſt lowly reverence ; ſo neither ſhould this grand 
one, wherein God is ſo nearly touched, and his chief attributes ſo much concerned; 


the which indeed doth involve both prayer and praiſe, doth require the moſt de. 
votional acts of faith and fear. 
We therefore ſhould ſo perform it, as not to incur that reproof ; This peopls 


Ifai. xxix, 13. draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips, but their 


Jer. iv. 2. 


heart is far from me. 

When we ſeem moſt formally to avow God, to confeſs his omniſcience, to con. 
fide in his juſtice ; we ſhould not really diſregard him, and in effect ſignify, that 
we do not think he doth know what we ſay, or mind what we do. 

If we do preſume to offer this ſervice, we ſhould do it in the manner appoint. 
ed by himſelf, according to the conditions preſcribed in the prophet, Thou ſhalt 


fear, The Lord liveth, in truth, in judgment, and in righteouſneſs : In truth, taking 


heed, that our meaning be conformable to the ſenſe of our words, and our 
words to the verity of things; in judgment, having with careful deliberation 
examined and weighed that which we aſſert or promiſe ; in righteouſneſs, be- 
ing ſatisfied in conſcience, that we do not therein infringe any rule of piety to- 
—_ God, of equity toward men, of ſobriety and diſcretion in regard to our 
ſelves. | | 

The cauſe of our ſwearing muſt be needful, or very expedient ; the deſign of 
it muſt be honeſt and uſeful to conſiderable purpoſes (tending to God's honour, 
our neighbour's benefit, our own welfare); the matter of it ſhould be not onl 
juſt and lawful, but worthy and weighty ; the manner ought to be grave and ſo- 
lemn, our mind being framed to earneſt attention, and endued with pious affections 
ſuitable to the occaſion. | - 

Otherwiſe, if we do venture to ſwear, without due advice and care, without 
much reſpe& and awe, upon any flight or vain (not to ſay, bad or unlawful) 
occaſion ; we then deſecrate ſwearing, and are guilty of profaning a moſt ſacred 
ordinance : The doing ſo doth imply baſe hypocriſy, or leud mockery, or 


Mat xv. 7,8. abominable wantonneſs and folly ; in boldly invading, and vainly trifling with 


the moſt auguſt duties of religion. Such ſwearing therefore is very diſho- 
nourable and injurious to God, very prejudicial to religion, very repugnant to 
iety. | 
Hi We may conſider that the ſwearing prohibited is very noxious to humane 
ſociety. 

The great prop of ſociety (which upholdeth the ſafety, peace and welfare 
thereof, in obſerving laws, diſpenſing juſtice, diſcharging truſts, keeping contracts, 
and holding good correſpondence 8 is conſcience, or a ſenſe of duty to- 
ward God, obliging to perform what is right and equal; quickned by hope of re- 
wards, and fear of puniſhments from him: ſecluding which rinciple, no worldly 
conſideration is ſtrong enough to hold men faſt; or can A diſpoſe many to 
do right, or obſerve faith, or hold peace, than appetite, or intereſt, or humour 
(things very ſlippery and uncertain) do ſway them. 

That men ſhould live honeſtly, quietly and comfortably together, it is need- 
ful that they ſhould live under a ſenſe of God's will, and in awe of the divine 
power, hoping to pleaſe God, and fearing to offend him, by their behaviour 
reſpectively. 9 

That juſtice ſhould be adminiſtred between men, it is neceſſary that teſtimo- 


nies of fact be alledged; and that witneſſes ſhould apprehend themſelves greatly 


_ to diſcover the truth, according to their conſcience, in dark and doubtful 
That men ſhould uprightly diſcharge offices ſerviceable to publick good, it doth 

behove that they be firmly engaged to perform the truſts 2 in them. | 

That in affairs of very conſiderable importance, men ſhould deal with one 


another with ſatisfaction of mind, and. mutual confidence, they muſt receive 


2 d | | competent 
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mpetent aſſurances concerning the integrity, fidelity and conſtancy each of 
4 - | | | 


hat. che ſafety of governours may be preſerved, and the obedience due to 
by -m maintained ſecure from attempts to which they are liable (by the trea- 


ery, levity, perverſeneſs, timorouſneſs, ambition, all ſuch luſts and ill humours 
men) it is expedient that men ſhould be tied with the ſtricteſt bands of 
jance. | 

That controverſies emergent about the intereſts of men ſhould be determined, 
d an end put to ſtrife by peremptory and ſatisfactory means, is plainly neceſſary 
common quiet. | . 

Wherefore for the publick intereſt and benefit of humane ſociety, it is re- 
iſte that the higheſt obligations poſſible ſhould be laid upon the conſciences of 


jen, 
And ſuch are thoſe of oaths, engaging them to fidelity and conſtancy in all ſuch 

ſes, out of regard to almighty God, as the infallible patron of truth and right, 

e unavoidable chaſtiſer of perfidiouſneſs and improbity. | 

To ſuch purpoſes therefore oaths have ever been applied, as the moſt effe- 

nal inſtruments of working them; not only among the followers of true and 

rect religion, but even among all thoſe who had any glimmering notions con- 

ning a divine power and providence ; who have deemed an oath the ſafeſt 

of conſcience, and held the violation of it for the moſt deteſtable impiety and 

iquity. So that what Cicero faith of the Romans, that their 

neeftors had no band to conſtrain faith more ſtrait than an oath, 9 enim 8 ad aſiringendam 

true of all other nations; common reaſon not being able el, Cie. 4 Gf. 3. oe 

> deviſe any engagement more obliging than it; it being in Fg ; 

Pe nature of things TeAtwraiz mics, and oyvewraly zAnteins ceiyupor, the utmoſt aſ- Dion. Halie. 

irance, the laſt reſort of humane faith, the ſureſt pledge that any man can yield A 

f his truſtineſs. Hence ever in tranſactions of higheſt moment this hath been 

ſed to bind the faith of men. | | 

Hereby nations have been wont to ratifie the leagues of peace and amity be- ng 5 «wo | 

een each other (which therefore the Greeks called dene.) pre Se Grams. Polyb. 
Hereby princes have obliged their ſubjects to loyalty : and it hath ever been 

e ſtrongeſt argument to preſs that duty, which the preacher uſeth; I coun- Eccleſ. viii. 2. 


1 =! thee to keep the king's commandment, and that in regard of the oath of 

al. 1 85 | 
ye | Hereby generals have engaged their ſoldiers to ſtick cloſe to them, in bearing Veget. 2. 
- ardſhips, and encountring dangers. 0 
— Hereby the nuptial league hath been confirmed; the ſolemnization whereof in 


emples before God is in effect a moſt ſacred oath. 

Hereon the deciſion of the greateſt cauſes concerning the lives, eſtates and repu- 

ations of men have depended ; ſo that (as the apoſtle faith) an oath for confirmation Heb. vi. 16. 
to them an end of all ſtrife. | ; | SE 

Indeed ſuch hath the need hereof been ever apprehended, that we may ob- 

erve, in caſes of great importance, no other obligation hath been admitted 


n or ſufficient to bind the fidelity and conſtancy of the moſt credible perſons ; 

5 L even the beſt men hardly could truſt the beſt men without it. For 
ance 0 

to » 


When Abimelech would aſſure to himſelf the friendſhip of Abraham, although he 

new him to be a very pious and righteous perſon, whoſe word might be as well 

aken as any man's, yet, for entire fatisfaction, he thus ſpake to him; God is with Gen. xxi. 22, 
bee in all that thou deeft : Now therefore ſwear unto me here by God, that thou wilt not 23: 

teal falſiy with ne. . IS 

Abraham, though he did much confide in the honeſty - of his ſervant Eliezer, Gen. xv. 3. 
having entruſted him with all his eſtate, yet in the affair concerning the marri- —xxiv. 2. 
ige of his ſon, he could not but thus oblige him: Put (faith he) I pray thee, —xxiv. 2; 3. 
ty band under my thigh, and 1 will make thee ſivear by the Lord, the God of heaven 
= 8 God of the earth, that thou wilt not take a wife unto my ſon of the daughters of 

naanzites, | T3867 Wor; 

Laban had good experience of Jacob's fidelity; yet that would not ſatisfy, Gen. xxxi, 
ut, The Lord (ſaid be) watch between me zo thee, when we are abſent one 49. 59. 53. 
n another, If thou ſhalt afflict my daughters, or if thou ſhalt take other 

Vor. | X WIVES 


* 
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dE 
wives befide ” daughters; no man is with us; ſee, God is witneſs between thy Ml 
me. The God of Abratam, and the God of Net or, the God of their father Judre V 


twixt Us. te 
Gen. 1. f. So did Jacob make Joſeph ſevear, that he would 6ury bim in Canaan : and breal 
—l. 25. ſeph. cauſed the children of 1jrael to fiber, that they would tranflate his H 
x Sam. xx. So did Fonathan cauſe his beloved friend David te fear, that he would 1 2 
14, 15, 17. kindneſs to him, and to his houſe for ever. The prudence of which courſe the cd 

ſheweth, the total exciſion of Jonathan's family being thereby prevented; for, 


2 Sam. xxi.7. Ang (tis ſaid) ſpared Mephiboſheth the jen of Jonathan, becauſe of the, Lord's cath ji © 
was between them. Saul, 
i King.i. 51. Theſe inſtances declare, that there is no ſecurity which men. can yield com cm 
* *. 5. rable to that of an oath; the obligation whereof no man wilfully can infrinM FE 
Arne N . - A . 
—xij, 25) Without renouncing the fear of God, and any pretence to his favour. duce 
Wherefore humane ſociety will be extremely wronged and damnified by t of h 
diſſolving or ſlackning theſe moſt ſacred bands of conſcience; and conſequent it; 
by their common and careleſs uſe, which ſoon will breed a contempt of them, 2 auf 
render them inſignificant, either to bind the ſwearers, or to ground a truſt on the y 
oaths. | | | | 
As by the rare and reverent uſe of oaths their dignity is upheld, and th caſe 
obligation kept faſt ; ſo by the frequent and negligent application of them, by: 
28 them to every mean and toyiſh purpoſe, their reſpect will be qu 
5 their ſtrength will be looſed, they will prove unſerviceable to public ry 
wie,” * Oh whic 
If oaths generally become cheap and vile, what will that of allegiance ſignify? rhef 
men are wont to play with ſwearing any where, can we expect they ſhould be ſe leur 
odus and ſtrict therein at the bar, or in the church? Will they regard God's tef Cut 
mony, or dread his judgment, in one place, or at one time, when every wher \ 
upon any, upon no occaſion they dare to confront and contemn them? Mer 
then will be the more truſted for ſwearing ? What ſatisfaction will any man hay 
from it? The rifeneſs of this practice, as it is the ſign, ſo it will be the cauſe of Ml N 
general diffidence among men. | of 
Incredible therefore is the miſchief which this vain practice will bring in tot tha 
publick ; depriving princes of their beſt ſecurity, expoſing the eſtates of privaiſſ* { 
men to uncertainty, ſhaking all the confidence men can have in the faith of © he 
another. | der 
For which detriments accruing from this abuſe to the publick every vain ſweare wi 
is reſponſible ; and he would do well to conſider, that he will never be able t ſa 
make reparation for them. And the publick is much concerned that this enormit ma 
be retrenched. | je 
IV. Let us conſider, that raſh and vain ſwearing is very apt often to bring th 10% 
. practiſer of it into that moſt horrible ſin of perjury. F vil 
5 2000 on Ne gu — r Rolb * falſe ſwearing (as the Hebrew wiſe man faith) natur: be 
etiam ad perjurtam decider, & in Ec. ſpringeth out of much ſwearing : and, + He (faith St. ( 
clefia populo predicabat, 22 foſtome) that fweareth continually, both willingly and um | 
rings ret Ar 13 fur ingly, : both 1gnorantly and knowingly, both in earneſt and | my 
| 3 % bort, being often tranſported by anger and many other thi _ 
* — 2 155 a frequently 3 1 2 confeſſed and 3 2 bb 
M.' d ere wienit, guidam legunt, it is neceſſary for him that fweareth much, to be perjuriW ter 
Jac. 5. 12. Vid. Grot. OE OTH . : 2 TO ol 
Oh ieh Seeed Jaw. irs AKIN 2v0Y aps ht, For (faith he again) it is ;mpaji Wh 


T gene ang & iiogter was, Ibid. for g mouth addicted to ſwearing, not frequently to forſwei 
An aged. He that ſweareth at random, as blind paſſion more 
Chryſ. A. 4% p. 559. or wanton fancy prompteth, or the tempter ſuggeſtetl 
23 + often will hit upon aflerting that which is falſe, or pft 
miſing that which is impoſſible: That want of conſcience and of conſideratv 
which do ſuffer him to violate God's law in ſwearing, will betray him to the vel 

ting of lies, which backed with oaths become perjuries. If ſometimes what he {we 

eth doth happen to be true and performable, it doth not free him from guilt; ! 


being his fortune, rather than his care or conſcience, which keepeth him frol 
perjury. th Nt 
NS V. Sue 
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V. Such ſwearing commonly will induce a man to bind himſelf by oath to un- 

uw ful practices; and conſequently will entangle him in a wotul neceſſity, either of 

breaking his oath, or of doing worſe, and committing wickedneſs: So that heir 

ing (as St. Chry/o/tome ſaith) bath this miſery attending it, that both trunſgreſſed and ob- by 72 2 

. » . 0 , EXT © opx 5 

froed, it plagueth thoſe that are guilty of it. | © 
; Cans S 

2247151 ©- neral{ TH aorxopl; 5. Chryſ. 161d. pag. 553, 


Of this perplexity the holy ſcripture afforded two notable inſtances: The one of (1 Sam. xxv. 
Gul, forced to break his raſh oaths; the other of Herod, being engaged thereby to 20 David) 
commit a moſt horrid murther, | 15 3 oo 

Had Saul obſerved his oaths, what injury had he done, what miſchief had he pro- 
duced, in ſlaughtering his moſt worthy and moſt innocent ſon, the prop and glory 
of his family, the bulwark of his country, and the grand inſtrument of ſalvation to 
it: in forcing the people to violate their croſs oath, and for prevention of one; Vid. Chryſ. 
cauſing many perjuries ? He was therefore fain to deſiſt, and lie under the guilt of A. 
breaking his oaths. | I SAM.XIV. 45. 

And for Herod, the excellent father thus preſſeth the conſideration of his 
caſe: Take (ſaith he) I beſeech you, the chopp'd off head of St. John, and his napanads 
warm blood yet trickling down ; each of you bear it home with you, and con- g,z,, IE 
reve that before your eyes you hear it uttering ſpeech, and ſaying, Embrace the dati. 
murtherer of me, an oath. That which reproof did not, this an oath did do ; that oy 
which the tyrant's wrath could not, this the neceſſity of keeping an oath did effect. For . 
when the tyrant was reprebended publickly in the audience of all men, he bravely did 
tear the rebuke ; but when he had caſt himſelf into the neceſſity of oaths, then did he 
ct off that bleſſed head | 


ef thy lips, thou ſhalt keep and perform. It is the . of a good man, 4 


pious fol ly. | 
For inſtance, into what loſs and miſchief, what ſorrow, what regret and repent- 
ance, did the unadviſed vow of Fephtha throw him; the performance where- 
of (as St. Chryſoſtome remarketh) God did permit, and order to be commemorated Chryſ. A.. 
vith ſolemn lamentation, that all poſterity might be admoniſhed thereby, and de- | 
terred from ſuch precipitant ſwearing. 
VII. Let us conſider, that ſwearing is a fin of all others peculiarly clamorous, 
and provocative of divine judgment. God is hardly ſo much concerned, or in a 
manner conſtrained, to puniſh any other fin as this. He is bound in honour and | 
intereſt to vindicate his name from the abuſe, his authority from the contempt, his | 
holy ordinance from the profanation, which it doth infer. He is concerned to take 
are that his providence be not queſtioned, that the dread of his majeſty be not 
roded, that all religion be not overthrown by the outrageous commiſſion thereof 
with impunity. 
i immediately toucheth his name, it expreſſly calleth upon him to mind it, to 
Page it, to ſhew himſelf in avenging it. He may ſeem deaf, or unconcerned, if, 
ing ſo called and provoked, he doth not declare himſelf. | 


MEL: X 2 There 
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There is underſtood to be a kind of formal compact between him and mankind 
obliging him to interpoſe, to take the matter into his cognizance, being ſpecial} 
addreſſed to him. | e x 

The bold ſwearer doth importune him to hear, doth rouze him to mark, dot. 
brave him to judge and puniſh his wickedneſs. | 


Zech. v. 2 Hence no wonder that he flying roll, a quick and inevitable curſe, doth ſurprize 
— . the fwearer, and cut bim off, as it is in the prophet. No wonder that ſo many re. 
9. $. 8&5. markable inſtances do occur in hiſtory, of ſignal vengeance inflicted on perſons na. 
15 F. 885. tably guilty of this crime. No wonder that a common practice thereof doth fetch 


| e down publick judgments; and that, as the prophets of old did proclaim, becauſe if 
. iv. 3. ſiuraring the land mourneth. 


vath ;. it will be ſtrange madneſs to dare, a great folly to hope the perſus- 
ding it thereby. What were more ridiculous, than to ſwear the truth of a de- 
monſtrable theorem? What more vain, than to aſſert a diſputable problem 
Oaths (like wagers) are in ſuch caſes no arguments, except of ſillineſs in the uſer 

of thern. | | 
If a matter of hiſtory be ſtarted, then if a man be taken for honeſt, his word 
will paſs for atteſtation, without farther aſſurance: But if his veracity or probity 
be doubted, his oath will not be relied on, eſpecially when he doth obtrude it 
For it was no leſs truly than accurately ſaid by the old poet, Oda rd pos ogra Digs; 
22 K opxcov erng, That the man doth not get credit from an ball, 
But un oath from the man: And a greater author, An ot 
(faith St. Chry/oflome) doth not make a man credible ; but the te 
mony of his ** Fea 27 2 of his converſation, and a gon 
n 0 repute, Many often have burſt with fawearing, and perſwaded u 
7 514. n "Tut man : Others only nodding, have * ow Kli, 1 thije 
| | who have ſwore jo mightily. Wherefore oaths, as they are frivo- 
lous coming from a perſon of little worth or conſcience, ſo they are ſuperfluous in 
the mouth of an honeſt and worthy perſon; yea, as they do not encreaſe the cre- 

dit of the former, ſo they may impair that of the latter. 

e A good man (as Socrates did ſay) ſhould apparently ſo di. 
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2 hs ſhould ſo * 


amn oath 5 the conſtant tenor of his 


mean himſelf, that his word may be deemed more credible than 


{ practice vouching for it, 
and giving it ſuch weight, that no aſſeveration can farther 


cCorroborate it. 


He ſhould 1s epyos evogreiv, ſiuear by his good deeds, and 
exhibit {io a5omripor, a bhfe deſerving belief ( as Clemens 
Alex. faith) : So that no man ſhould defire more from him 
than his bare aſſertion ; but willingly ſhould yield him the 
privilege which the Arbeniams granted to Xenocrates, that be 
ſhould teſtify without ſwearing. 

He ſhould be like the Efenes, of whom Foſephus ſaith, that 
every thing fpoken by them was more valid than an oath ; 
whence they declined ſwearing. 


h confide in his own veracity and fidelity, and ſo much ſtand 


upon them, that he ſhould not deign to offer any pledge for them, implying them 


Tantus in te fit 
veri amor, ut 


to want confirmation. e ; 
He ſhould (as Hierom ſaith) -/o love truth, that he ſhould ſuppoſe himſelf to ha 


quicquid dixe- ſworn whatſoever be hath ſaid ; and therefore ſhould not be apt to heap another oa 


Tis, juratum * 
—_ ts. hk words. 


Ep. 14. 


oy 
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Upon ſuch accounts common reaſon directed even pagan wiſe men wholly to 
interdict ſwearing in ordinary converſation, or about petty matters, as an irrati- 
onal and immoral practice, unworthy of ſober and ditcreet perſons. Forbear ogee, at" 
earing about any matter (ſaid Plato, cited by Clem. Alex.): Avoid ſwearing if you —* wh foes 
can, wholly (ſaid pictetus). For money fivear by n God, though you fwwear truly, Clem. Alex. 
faith Tocrates. And divers the like precepts occur in other heathens ; the mention $”-5: P. 433- 
f Il f ſtrike ſh int look d : | beari "Opxov cb i 
whereof may well ſerve to ſtrike ſhame into many looſe and vain people, bearing e, = 
the name of chriſtians. | 5 
| rev. Epict. 
Ench. cap. 44. "Ee xpnmdr Un $4 pooryt, on 2» $opxicy wide, Iſocr. ad Demon. 


Indeed, for a true real chriſtian, this practice doth eſpecially in a far higher 
degree miſbecome him, upon conſiderations peculiar to his high calling and holy 
rofefſion. 
Plutarch telleth us, that among the Romans the Flamen of Tupiter was not Aur! 15 ind 
rmitted to ſwear : Of which law, among other reaſons, he aſſigned this; Be- 1 N 
cauſe it is not handſome, that he to whom divine and greateſt things are intruſted, i is. ed m. 
ſbould be diſtruſted about ſmall matters. The which reaſon may well be ap- 7 7 
lied to excuſe every chriſtian from it, who is a prieſt to the moſt high God, and nee ow: 
th. the moſt celeſtial and important matters concredited to him; in compari- 5924 ax 
fon to which all other matters are very mean and inconſiderable. The dignity Pia. ;, ,, 
of his rank ſhould render his word verbum honoris, paſſable without any farther Ro». p. 491. 
engagement. He hath opinions of things, he hath undertaken practices inconſiſt- 
ent with ſwearing. For he that firmly doth believe that God is ever preſent with 
him, an auditor and witneſs of all his diſcourſe ; he that is perſuaded that a ſevere 
judgment ſhall paſs on him, wherein he muſt give an account for every idle word Mit. xii. 36. 
which ſlippeth from him, and wherein, among other offenders, aſſuredly {rs Revel xi. 8- 
will be condemned to the burning lake; he that in a great ſacrament (once moſt t > 
folemnly taken, and frequently renewed) hath engaged and ſworn, together with Eph. iv. Is; 
all other divine commandments, to obſerve thoſe which moſt expreſſly do charge 1 Pet. ii. i. 
him to be exactly juſt, faithful and veracious in all his words and deeds; who 
therefore ſhould be ready to fay with David, I bave ſworn, and am ſtedfaſtly Pl. exix. 106. 
purpoſed to keep thy righteous judgments ; to him every word hath the force of ry = , 
an oath ; every lie; every breach of promiſe ; every violation of faith doth in-'jurands ft. 
volve perjury : For him to ſwear, is falſe heraldry, an impertinent accumulation Hier. in Mat. 
of one oath upon another : He of all men ſhould diſdain to allow that his words ” 
are ws perfectly credible, that his promiſe is not ſecure, without being aſſured by 
an Oath. | a | 
IX. Indeed the practice of ſwearing greatly diſparageth him that uſeth it, and 
derogateth from his credit upon divers accounts. ao 
It ſignifieth (if it ſignifieth any thing) that he doth not confide in his own repu- 
tation, and judgeth his own bare word not to deſerve credit : For why, if he taketh 
his word to be good, doth he back it with aſſeverations? Why, if he deemeth his 
own honeſty to bear proof, doth he cite heaven to warrant it ? 4 25 
I is (faith St. Baſl) a very foul and filly thing, for a man to accuſe himſelf as un- Aix mas 
worthy of belief, and to proffer an oath for ſecurity, 5 
eratis airw;, au rl 7 inan ao QuAjer ingigeN. nt div. 
Buy fo doing, a man doth authorize others to diſtruſt him: For it can be no wron 
to diſtruſt him, Who doth not pretend to be a credible perſon, or that his ſaying 
alone may ſafely be taken; who by ſuſpecting that others are not ſatisfied with his 
imple aflertion, implieth a reaſon known to himſelf for it. | 
It rendreth whatever he faith to be in reaſon ſuſpicious, as diſcoyering him void 7% ö 2. 


of conſcience and diſcretion : For he that flatly againft the rules of duty and reaſon 4 Fucker, 
will ſwear vainly, what can engage him to ſpeak truly? He that is ſo Jooſe in ſo Philo. 

clear and ſo conſiderable a point of obedience to God, how can he be ſuppoſed 
ſtaunch in regard to any other? I being (as Ariftotle hath it) 
the part of the ſame men do ill things, and not to regard for- 


| . abr 7 Url bren T& worms 
fwearing, It will at leaſt conſtrain any man to ſuſpect all 


Sperl, & u pe & deb S is. Ariſt. 
ern 


— 4 


his diſcourſe of vanity and unadviſedneſs, ſeeing he plainly renne 
th no care to bridle his tongue from ſo groſs an offence. eee 
8 : Ie 
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It is ſtrange therefore, that any man of honour and honeſty ſhould not ſcorn. 
by ſuch a practice, to ſhake his own credit, or to detract from the validity of hs 
word; which ſhould ſtand firm on it ſelf, and not want any atteſtation to ip. 

rt it. It is a privilege of honourable perſons, that they are excuſed from {wea;. 
ing, and that their verbum honoris paſſeth in lieu of an oath: Is it not they 
ſtrange, that when others diſpenſe with them, they ſhould not diſpenſe wich 
themſelves ; but voluntarily degrade themſelves, and with fin forfeit ſo noble: 
privilege ? | 

X. To excuſe theſe faults, the ſwearer will be forced to confeſs, that his oath; 
are no more than waſte and inſignificant words; deprecating being taken for ſeri. 
ous, or to be underſtood that he meaneth any thing by them; but only that he 
uſeth them as expletive phraſes, wp averages 255, to plump his ſpeech, and fil 
up ſentences. But ſuch pleas do no more than ſuggeſt other fuults of ſWearing, and 
good arguments againſt it; its impertinence, its abuſe of ſpeech, its diſgracing che 
practiſer of it in point of judgment and capacity, For ſo it is, oaths as they com. 
monly paſs are mere excreſcencies of ſpeech, which do nothing but encumber and 
deform it; they ſo embelliſh diſcourſe, as a wen or a ſcab do beautify a face, as a 
patch or a ſpot do adorn a garment. 

To what purpoſe, I pray, is God's name hooked and haled into idle talk? Why 
ſhould we ſo a mention him, when we do not mean any thing about him ? 
Would it not, into every ſentence to foiſt a dog or a horſe (to intrude Turkiſh, of 
any barbarous gibberiſh) be altogether as proper and pertinent ? | 

What do theſe ſuperfluities ſignify, but that the venter of them doth little {kill 
the uſe of ſpeech, or the rule of converſation, but meaneth to ſputter and prate 
any thing without judgment or wit; that his invention is very barren, his re 
beggarly, craving the aid of any ſtuff to relieve it? One would think a man of 
ſenſe ſhould grudge to lend his ear, or incline his attention to ſuch motly ragged 
diſcourſe ; that without nauſeating he ſcarce ſhould endure to obſerve men laviſhing 
time and ſquandring their breath ſo frivolouſly, Tis an affront to good company, 
to peſter it with ſuch talk. | | | n 

XI. But farther, upon higher accounts this is a very uncivil and unmannerly 

ractice. | 
K Some vain perſons take it for a genteel and graceful thing, a ſpecia! accompliſh- 
ment, a mark of fine breeding, a point of high gallantry : For, who, forſooth, is 
the brave ſpark, the compleat gentleman, the man of converſation and addreſs, but 
he that hath the ſkill and confidence (O heavens! how mean a ſkill! how mad a 
confidence !) to lard every ſentence with an oath or a curſe; making bold at every 
turn to ſalute his Maker, or to ſummon him in atteſtation of his tattle; not to ſay, 
calling and challenging the Almighty to damn and deſtroy him? Such a conceit, I 
ſay, too many have of ſwearing, becauſe a cuſtom thereof, together with divers 
other fond and baſe qualities, hath prevailed among ſome people, bearing the name 


and garb of gentlemen. 


But in truth there is no practice more croſſing the genuine nature of genteel- 
neſs, or miſbecoming perſons well born and well bred ; who ſhould excel the rude 
vulgar in goodneſs, in courteſy, in nobleneſs of heart, in unwillingneſs to offend, 
and readineſs to oblige thoſe with whom they converſe, in ſteddy compoſedneſs of 
mind and manners, in diſdaining to fay or do any unworthy, any unhandſome 


things. 


For this practice is not only a groſs rudeneſs toward the main body of men, who 


juſtly reverence the name of God, and deteſt ſuch an abuſe thereof; not only (far- 
ther) an inſolent defiance of the common profeſſion, the religion, the law of our 
country, which difalloweth and condemneth it; but it is very odious and offen- 
five to any particular ſociety or company, or at leaſt wherein there is any ſober per- 
ſon, any who retaineth a ſenſe of goodneſs, or is any-wiſe concerned for God's 


' honour : For to any ſuch perſon no language can be more diſguſtful ; nothing can 


more grate his ears, or fret his heart, than to hear the ſovereign object of his love 
and eſteem ſo mocked and lighted; to ſee the law of his prince ſo diſloyally infringed, 


ſo contemptuouſly trampled on; to find his beſt friend and benefactor ſo outrage- 
ouſly abuſed. To give him the lie were a complement, to ſpit in his face were an 
obligation, in compariſon to this uſage. 


3 
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Wherefore tis a wonder, that any perſon of rank, any that hath in him a ſpark 
of ingenuity, or doth at all pretend to good manners, ſhould find in his heart, or 
deign to comply with ſo ſcurvy a faſhion; a faſhion much more befitting the ſcum 
of the people, than the flower of the gentry ; yea, rather much below any man en- 
dued with a ſcrap of reaſon, or grain of goodneſs. Would we bethink our ſelves, 
modeſt, ſober, and pertinent diſcourſe would appear far more generous and maſcu- 
line, than ſuch mad hectoring the Almighty, ſuch boiſterous inſulting over the re- 
ceived laws and general notions of mankind, ſuch ruffianly ſwaggering againſt ſo- 
briety and goodneſs, If gentlemen would regard the virtues of their anceſtors, 
the founders of their quality; that gallant courage, that ſolid wiſdom, that noble 
courteſy, which advanced their families, and ſevered them from the vulgar ; this 
degenerate wantonneſs and ſordidneſs of language would return to the dunghill, or 
rather (which God grant) be quite baniſhed from the world ; the vulgar following 
their example. 
XII. Farther, the words of our Lord, when he forbad this practice, do ſuggeſt 
another conſideration againſt it, deducible from the cauſes and ſources of it; from 
whence it cometh that men are ſo inclined or addicted thereto: Let (faith he) Mat. v. 37. 
your communication be yea, yea, nay, nay ; for whatſcever is more than theſe cometh of 
evil, The roots of it he aſſureth us are evil, and therefore the fruit cannot be 
good : it is no grape which groweth from thorns, or fig from thiſtles, Conſult expe- 
rience, and obſerve whence it doth proceed. | 
Sometimes it ariſeth from exorbitant heats of ſpirit, or tranſports of unbridled 
paſſion, When a man is keenly peeviſh, or heres angry, or eagerly contentious, 
then he bluſtereth and diſchargeth his choler in moſt tragical ſtrains; then he would 
fright the objects of his diſpleaſure by the moſt violent expreſſions thereof, This 
is ſometimes alledged in excuſe of raſh ſwearing (I was provoked, the ſwearer will 
fay, I was in a paſſin) : but it is ſtrange, that a bad cauſe ſhould juſtify a bad , 
effect; that one crime ſhould warrant another; that what would ſpoil a good acti- 
on, ſhould excuſe a bad one. | | 
Sometimes it proceedeth from arrogant conceit, and a tyrannical humour; when 
a man fondly admireth his own opinion, and affecting to impoſe it on others, is 
thence moved to thwack it on with luſty aſſeverations. | 2 
Sometimes it iſſueth from wantonneſs and levity of mind, diſpoſing a man to 
{port with any thing, how ſerious, how grave, how ſacred and venerable ſoever. 
Sometimes its riſe is from ſtupid inadvertency, or heady precipitancy ; when the 'E>«ox{e. 
man doth not heed what he faith, or conſider the nature and conſequence of his ? Cor. 17+. 
words, but ſnatcheth any expreſſion which cometh next, or which his roving fanc 
doth offer; for want of that caution of the Pſalmiſt, I /azd, I will take heed to my PL. xxxix. 1. 
ways, that I fin not with my tongue: I will keep my mouth with a bridle, while the —cxli. 3. 
wicked is before me. of | . 
Sometimes (alas! how often in this miſerable age ?) it doth ſpring from profane 
boldneſs; when men deſign to put affronts on religion, and to diſplay their ſcorn 
and ſpite againſt conſcience ; affecting the reputation of ſtout blades, of gallant 
hectors, of reſolute giants, who dare do any thing, who are not afraid to defy hea- 
ven, and brave God Almighty himſelf. | | Te 22 
Sometimes it is derived from apiſh imitation, or a humour to comply with a fa- (pc, xxvi. 4.) 
ſhion current among vain and diſſolute perſons, 5% 11% 10 bp 5111 
It always doth come from a great defect of conſcience, of reverence to God, of 


love to goodneſs, of diſcretion and ſober regard to the welfare of a man's ſoul. 


From ſuch evidently vicious and unworthy ſources it proceedeth, and therefore 
mult needs be very culpable. No good, no wiſe man can like actions drawn from Mat. vis. 16. 
ſuch principles. Farther, o = 114 1 
XIII. This offence may be particularly aggravated by conſidering, that it hath 
no ſtrong temptation alluring to it; that it yieldeth no ſenſible advantage; that it 
moſt eaſily may be avoided or corrected. Vi | Faun 
Every fin (faith St. Chryſoſtome hath not the ſame pu- 
7 an ; but theſe things which may eaſily be reformed eee an th ee. ages d- 
ring on us greater puniſhment : and what can be more »# nu , ef. Chryſ. Ach. v. 
405 on to reform this fault ? Tell me (faith he) what 71 , eue, Mete, &c. Chf 
culty, what feceat, what art, what hazard, what nt. . 5. 594. Chryl. A, J. 6. 5. 
more doth it require beſide a little care to abſtain wholly 49. Chf. a. J. 5. 489. 
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Apainſt raſh and vain fevearing. V or. I. 


Papabpor 
2 * 


—cvüi. 1. 
Hoc enim uno - 


from it ? It is but willing or reſolving on it, and it is inſtantly done: for there i; 
not any natural inclination diſpoſing to it, any ſtrong appetite to detain us under its 
cr, | | 

It gratifieth no ſenſe, it yieldeth no profit, it procureth no honour ; for the 
ſound of it is not very melodious, and no man ſurely did ever get an eſtate by it, 
or was preferred to dignity for it. It rather to any good ear maketh a horrid and 
jarring” noiſe ; it rather, with the beſt part of the world, produceth diſpleaſure, 
damage and diſgrace, What therefore beſide monſtrous vanity, and unaccountable 
perverſeneſs, ſhould hold men fo devoted thereto ? | 

Surely of all dealers in fin (the ſwearer is palpably the ſillieſt, and maketh the 
worſt bargains for himſelf ; for he ſinneth gratis, and (like thoſe in the prophet) 


Ifai, li. 3- felleth his ſoul for nothing. An epicure hath ſome reaſon to alledge, an extortioner 


is a man of wiſdom, and acteth prudently, in compariſon to him; for they enjoy 


-] ſome pleaſure, or acquire ſome gain here, in lieu of their ſalvation hereafter: 


but this fondling offendeth heaven, and abandoneth * he knoweth not 
why or for what: He hath not ſo much as the common plea of humane infirmity 
to excuſe him; he can hardly ſay that he was tempted thereto by any bait. 


glg. Chryſ. A, h. C. p. 53 1. Odd & S rel Tra yarn . ανννν wWgoountsf, NG xd apęl mri piver, Ibid. 


A phantaſtick humour poſſeſſeth him of ſpurning at piety and ſoberneſs ; he in- 
conſi - oy Lewe ey a herd of wild fops; he affecteth to play the ape. What 
more than this can he ſay for himſelf ? 


XIV. Finally, let us conſider, that as we our ſelves, with all our members and 


powers, were chiefly deſigned and framed to glorify our Maker (the which to do 
is indeed the greateſt perfection and nobleſt privilege of our nature); ſo our tongue 
and ſpeaking faculty were given to us to declare our admiration and reverence of 
him, to exhibit our due love and gratitude toward him, to profeſs our truſt and 
confidence in him, to celebrate his praiſes, to avow his benefits, to addreſs our 
ſupplications to him, to maintain all kinds of devotional intercourſe with him, to 
propagate our knowledge, fear, love and obedience to him, in all ſuch ways to 
promote his honour and ſervice. This is the moſt proper, worthy and due uſe of 
our tongue, for which it was created, to which it is dedicated, from whence it be- 
cometh, as it is ſo often ftiled, our glory, and the beſt member that we have; 
that whereby we excel all creatures here below, and whereby we are no leſs diſ- 
criminated from them, than by our reaſon ; that whereby we conſort with the bleſ- 


— 5 ſed angels above in the diſtinct utterance of praiſe, and communication of glory to 


maxim Ferit, 
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2 — 


mar inter no-, 


& gud expri- 


mere dicendo 


fenſa poſſumus. 


Cic. de Orat. 


pida—; Chr. 


"Andy. 10. 


our Creator. Wherefore applying this to any impious diſcourſe, with this to pro- 
fane God's bleſſed name, with this'to violate his holy command, with this to un- 
hallow his ſacred ordinance, with this to offer diſhonour and indignity to him, is a 
moſt unnatural abuſe, an horrid ingratitude toward him. N 

It is that indeed whereby we render this noble organ incapable of any good uſe. 
For * how (as the excellent father doth often urge) can we pray to God for mer- 
cy, or praiſe God for his benefits, or heartily conteſs our fins, or chearfully partake 
of the Holy myſteries, with a mouth defiled by impious oaths, with a heart guilty 
of ſo heinous diſobedience ? 

- Likewiſe, whereas a ſecondary very worthy uſe of our ſpeech is to promote 
the good of our neighbour, and eſpecially to edify him in piety, according to that 


. wholeſome Ju. of the apoſtle, Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 


your mouth, but that which is good to the uſe of edifying, that it may miniſter grace und 
Zhe hearers : the practice of ſwearing is an abuſe very contrary to that good purpoſe, 


. ſerving to corrupt our neighbour, and to inſtil into him a contempt of religion: 
or however grievouſly to ſcandalize him. 


Job. xiv. 15. 
Mat. v. 34. 


XV. I ſhall add but two words more. One is, that we would ſeriouſly con- 
fider, that our bleſſed Saviour, who loved us ſo dearly, who died and ſuffered 10 
much for us, who redeemed us by his blood, who ſaid unto us, F ye love me keep 
my commandments, he thus pofitively hath enjoined, But I ſay unto you, ſwear not at 
all: and how then can we find in our heart directly to thwart his word? 

The other is, that we would lay to heart the reaſon whereby St. Fames doth 
enforce the point, and the ſting in the cloſe'of our text, wherewith 1 conclude: 


But above all things, my brethren, ſivear not, neither by hecuen, neither 2 


3 


— 
— 
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i earth, neither by any other oath : But let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay; leſt 


wu fall into condemnation, or * left you fall under damnation. From the which in- &3 
ſinite miſchief, and from all ſin that may cauſe it, God in mercy deliver us through *'s» ain 
dur bleſſed redeemer Jeſus, to whom for ever be all glory and praiſe. - 
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TITUS III. 2. 
— To ſpeak evil of no mun. 


WA, © 


HE SE words do imply a double duty; one incumbent on teachers, 
another on the people who are to be inſtructed by them. 
©) The teachers duty appeareth from reflecting on the words of the con- 
MINA text, which govern theſe, and make them up an entire ſentence ; “ Put - Tre 
a= them in mind, or, rub up their memory to do thus. It is St. Paul's t, 
WW injunction to Titus, a biſhop and paſtor of the church, that he ſhould 
admoniſh the people committed to his care and inſtruction, as of other great du- 
tes (of yielding obedience to magiſtrates, of behaving themſelves peaceably, of 
practiſing meekneſs and equity toward all men, of being readily diſpoſed to every 
good work ), ſo particularly of this And BAzopnucr, to revile, or ſpeak evil of nd 
man. | 
Whence it is apparent, that this is one of the principal duties that preachers are 
obliged to mind people of, and to preſs. upon them. And if this were needful 
then, when charity, kindled by ſuch inſtructions and examples, was ſo lively 
when chriſtians, by their ſufferings, were ſo inured to meekneſs and patience 
even every one, for the honour of his religion, and the ſafety of his perſon, 
was concerned in all reſpe&s to demean himſelf innocently and inoffenſively ; then 
is it now eſpecially requiſite, when (ſuch engagements and reſtraints being taken 
of, love being cooled, perſecution being extinct, the tongue being ſet looſe from 
all extraordinary curbs) the tranſgreſſion of this duty is grown ſo prevalent and 
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rife, that evil-ſpeaking is almoſt as common as ſpeaking, ordinary converſation ex- 
ty remely abounding therewith, that miniſters ſhould diſcharge their office in dehort- 
ing and difſuading from it. = | 
te Well indeed it were, if by their example of uſing mild and moderate diſcourſe, 
at Jof abſtaining from virulent invectives, tauntings and ſcoffings, good for little but 
of © enflame anger, and infuſe ill-will, they would lead men to good practice of this 
bort: For no examples can be ſo wholſome, or ſo miſchievous to their purpoſe, as 
ſe, IM thoſe which come down from the pulpit, the place of edification, backed with ſpe- 
n: cal authority and advantage. | 
However, it is to preachers a ground of aſſurance, and matter of ſatisfaction, that 
n- prefling this duty they ſhall perform their duty: Their text being not ſo much of 
ſo MW their own chuſing, as given them by St. Paul; they can ſurely ſcarce find a better 


to diſcourſe upon: It cannot be a matter of ſmall moment or uſe, which this great 

t maſter and guide fo expreſſly directeth us to infiſt upon. And to the obſervance of 
his precept, ſo far as concerneth me, I ſhall immediately apply my ſelf. 3 

oth It is then the duty of all chriſtian people (to be taught, and preſſed on them) 

le: WM? fo reproach, or ſpeak evil of any man. The which duty, for your inſtruc- 

bon, I ſhall firſt endeavour ſomewhat to explain, declaring its import and ex- 

the Vo I. I. | Y 4s ä 
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have it rendred) 70 ſpeak evil. 

NO MAN. St. Paul queſtionleſs did. 
chriſtians at that time from reproaching the Jews and the Pagans among whom 
they lived, men in their lives very wicked and corrupt, men in opinion extreme|y 
diflenting from them, men who greatly did hate, and cruelly did perſecute them; 
of whom therefore they had mighty provocations and temptations to ſpeak ill; 
their judgment of the perſons, and their reſentment of injuries, making it difficuk 
to abſtain from doing ſo, Whence by a manifeſt analogy may be inferred, that the 
object of this duty is very large, indeed univerſal and unlimited: that we muſt 
forbear reproach not only againft pious and virtuous perſons, againſt perſons of our 
own judgment or party, againſt thoſe who never did harm or offend us, again 
our relations, our fiend, our beiefactors; in reſpect of. whom there. is no. ground 
or temptation of ill-ſpeaking ; but even againſt the moſt unworthy and wicked 
perſons, againſt thoſe who moſt diſcoaſt in opinion and practice from us, againſt 
thoſe who never did oblige us, yea thoſe who have moſt diſobliged us, even againf 
our moſt bitter and ſpitefu} enemies. There is no EXCEPTION or excuſe to be admit. 
ted from the quality, ſtate, relation, or demeanour of men ; the duty (according 
to the proper ſenſe, or due qualifications and limits of the act) doth extend to all 
men: Er, ſpeak evil of no man. 8 | 

As for the act, it may be inquired what the word fraognuar, fo BLASPHEME, 
doth import. I anſwer, that it is to vent words concerning any perſon which do 
fignify in us ill opinion, or contempt, anger, hatred, enmity conceived in our 
minds toward him ; which are apt in him to kindle wrath, and breed ill blood 

toward us; which tend to beget in others that hear, ill conceit, or ill-will toward 

him; which are much deſtructive of his reputation, prejudicial to his intereſts, 

productive of damage or miſchief to him. It is otherwiſe in ſcripture termed du 

Luke xi. 45. open, fo rail or revile (to uſe bitter and ignominious language); vEpiQer, fo ſpeak 

2 Het. 1-1. contumeliouſly, gigen FAaoqnuey xpiow, to bring railing accuſation (or reproachfil 

am. iv. 11. cenſure); xaiaAcAcr, to uſe obJoquy, or obtrectation; x , to curſe, that is, to 
7.0m. Xl. 14+ ſpeak words importing that we do wiſh ill to a perſon, 

(2 Sam. xvi, Such is the language we are prohibited to uſe, To which purpoſe we may ob- 

10.) ſerve, that whereas in our converſation and commerce with men, there do fre- 

quently occur occaſions to ſpeak of men and fo men words apparently diſadvanu- 

geous to them, expreſſing our diſſent in opinion from them, or a diſlike in us d 

their proceedings, we may do this in different ways and terms; ſome of them 

entle and moderate, ſignifying no ill mind or diſaffection toward them; other 

barſh and ſharp, arguing height of diſdain, diſguſt, or deſpite, whereby we bid 

them defiance, and ſhew that we mean to exaſperate them. Thus, telling a man 

that we differ in judgment from him, or conceive him not to be in the right, and 

calling him a liar, a deceiver, a fool; ſaying that he doth amiſs, taketh a wrong 

courſe, tranſgreſſeth the rule, and calling him diſhoneſt, unjuſt, wicked (to omit 

more odious and provoking names, unbecoming this place, and not deſerving ou! 

notice); are ſeveral ways of expreſſing the ſame things: whereof the latter, in 

relating paſſages concerning our neighbour, or in debating caſes with him, is prohi- 

(ads xxiii, 3, bited: for thus the words reproaching, rewling, railing, curſing, and the like, do 

4,5.) ſignify; and thus our Lord himſelf doth explain them, in his divine Sermon, where- 

Matt. v. 22. in he doth enact this law; Whoſoever. (faith he) ſhall ſay to his brother, RA CA. 


that is, vain man, or liar, ſhall be in danger of the council : but whoſoever ſhall 6), 


THOU FOOL, ſhall be in danger of hell-fire ; that is, he rendreth himſelf liable 


to a ſtrict account, and to ſevere condemnation before God, who uſeth contemp- 
tuous and contumelious expreſſions toward his neighbour, in proportion to tht 
malignity of ſuch expreſſions. pace TI, | „ | 
| The reaſon of things alſo doth help to explain thoſe words, and to ſhew wh) 
they are prohibited: becauſe thoſe harſh terms are needleſs; mild words ſerving ® 
well to expreſs the ſame things: becauſe they are commonly unjuſt, loading mel 
with greater. defect or blame than they can be proved to deſerve, or their action 
do import: (for every man that ſpeaketh falſhood is not therefore a liar, * 

3 : + 
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eſpecially mean hereby to hinder the 
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man that erreth is not thence a fool, every man that doth amiſs is not conſequent- 

diſhoneſt or wicked; the ſecret intentions and the habitual diſpoſitions of men 
not being always to be collected from their outward actions; becauſe they are un- 
charitable, ſignifying that we entertain the worſt opinions of men, and make the 
worſt conſtruction of their doings, and are diſpoſed to ſhew them no favour or kind- 
neſs; becauſe alſo they produce miſchievous effects, ſuch as ſpring from the worſt 
paſſions raiſed by them. 

This in groſs is the meaning of the precept. But ſince there are ſome other 
precepts ſeeming to claſh with this; ſince there are caſes wherein we are allowed 
to uſe the harſher ſort of terms, there are great examples in appearance thwarting 
this rule ; therefore it may be requiſite for determining the limits of our duty, and 
diſtinguiſhing it from tranſgreſſion, that ſuch exceptions or reſtrictions ſhould be 
ſomewhat declared. 

1. Firſt then, we may obſerve, that it may be allowable to perſons any-wiſe con- 
cerned in the proſecution or adminiſtration of juſtice, to ſpeak words which in 
private intercourſe would be reproachful. A witneſs may impeach of crimes hurt- 
ful to juſtice, or publick tranquillity z a judge may challenge, may rebuke, may con- 
demn an offender in proper terms (or forms of ſpeech preſcribed by law) although 
moſt diſgraceful and diſtaſtful to the guilty : For it belongeth to the majeſty of pub- 
lick juſtice to be bold, blunt, ſevere; little regarding the concerns or paſſions of 

ticular perſons, in compariſon to the publick welfare. 

A teſtimony therefore or ſentence againſt a criminal, which materially is a re- 
proach, and morally would be ſuch in a private mouth, is not yet formally ſo ac- 
cording to the intent of this rule. For practices of this kind, which ſerve the 
exigencies of juſtice, are not to be interpreted as proceeding from anger, hatred, 
revenge, any bad paſſion or humour; but in way of needful diſcipline for God's 
ſervice, and common benefit of men. It is not indeed ſo much the miniſter of 
juſtice, as God himſelf, our abſolute Lord, as the A God's repreſentative, 
ating in the publick behalf, as the commonwealth it ſelf, who by his mouth do 
rebuke the obnoxious perſon, 

2. God's miniſters in religious affairs, to whom the care of mens inſtruction and 
edification is committed, are enabled to inveigh againſt fin and vice, whoever con- 
ſequentially may be touched thereby : Yea ſometimes it is their duty, with ſeverity 
and ſharpneſs to reprove particular perſons, not only privately, but publickly, in 
order to-their correction, and edification of others. | | 

Thus St. Paul directeth Timothy; Them that fin (notoriouſly and ſcandalouſly, 1 Tim. v. 20. 
he meaneth ) rebuke before. all, that others may fear: That is in a manner apt to 2 Tim. iv. 2. 
make impreſſion on the minds of the hearers, ſo as to ſcare them from like of- 
fences, And to Titus he writes, Rebuke them ſharply, that they may be ſound in Tit. i. 13. 
the faith. And, Cry aloud, fpare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and ſhew 16. lviii. 1. 
my people their tranſgreſſions, and the houſe of . their ſins, ſaith the Lord to the 
. Such are the charges and commiſſions laid on and granted to his meſ— 
I en e | 11 | 
Thus may we obſerve that God's prophets of old, St. John the baptiſt, our Lord Vid Hier. in 
himſelf, the holy apoſtles did in terms moſt vehement and biting reprove the age _ 
in which they lived, and ſome particular perſons in them. The prophets are full 
of declamations and invectives againſt the general corruption of their times, and 
againſt the particular manners of ſome perſons in them. Ab finful nation, a peo- If. i. 4. 
ple laden with iniquity, a feed of evil-deers, children that are corrupters | They Jer. ix. 2, 3. 
are all adulterers, an aſſembly of treacherous men; and they bend their tongues If. i. 2 z. 
like. their bow for lies. * Thy princes are rebellibus, and companions of thieves, Hol. ix. 15. 
very one loveth gifts, and followeth after rewards : They judge not the fatherleſs, * LED! 
neither doth the cauſe of the widow come before them, + The prophets propheſy + Jer v. 31. 
fallly, and the prieſts rule by their means. As troops of robbers wait for a LAS 24 
man, fo the company , prieſts . murther in the way by conſent, and commit lewdneſs. Rae * 
duch is their ſtyle commonly. St. John the baptiſt calls the ſcribes and phariſees Mic iii. 11. 

@ generation of vipers. Our Saviour ſpeaketh of them in the ſame terms; 1 -- 
Tm them an + - 1 on adulterous generation, ſerpents, and children Y vipers ; + Matt. xvi 4. 

rites, painted ſepulchres, obſcure graves (urnutia anna) blind guides, fools + $42 

and blind, children of 15 devil. % Paul ike: calleth jd ſchiſmatical i 7 0 8 
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* Phil. 43. s. heretical teachers, ® dogs, falſe apoſtles, evil and deceitful workers, men of corrup 
2 Co xi 13. minds, reprobates and abominable. With the like colours do St. Peter, St. Jud 


Tim 5; 8 and other the apoſtles paint them. Which ſort of ſpeeches are to be ſuppoled to 
Tit. i. 16. proceed, not from private paſſion or deſign, but out of holy zeal for God's honour 
Col. i. 28, and from earneſt charity toward men, for to work their amendment and common 
edification. They were uttered alſo by ſpecial wiſdom and peculiar order; from 
God's authority, and in his name: So that as God by them is ſaid to preach, to en. 
treat, or warn, and to exhort, ſo by them alſo he may be ſaid to reprehend and 
reproach, | PETS | * | 
3. Even private perſons in due ſeaſon, with diſcretion and temper, may reproye 
others whom they obſerve to commit fin, or follow bad courſes, out of charitable 
deſign, and with hope to reclaim them. This was an office of charity impoſed 
anciently even upon the Fews ; much more doth it lie 3 Chriſtians; who dee 
obliged more earneſtly to tender the ſpiritual good of thoſe who by the ſtricter aud 
Lev. Ax. 17. more holy bands of brotherhood are allied to them. Thou ſhalt not hate thy bes- 
tber; thou ſhalt in any wiſe rebuke thy neighbour, and nat ſuffer fin upon him, was 
i Theſſ.v.14. a precept of the old law 3 and, robe ein araxks, to admoniſh the diſorderly, is an 
1 Tim. vi. 5. evangelical rule. Such perſons we are enjoined to ſhun and decline: But firſt we 
4 muſt endeavour by ſober advice and admonition to reclaim them; we mutt not 
2 Th ff. ii. thus reject them till they appear contumacious and incorrigible, refufing to hear 
Matt. xvill. us, or becoming deaf to reproof. This although it neceſſarily doth include ſetting 
2 out their faults, and charging blame on them (anſwerable to their offences) is not 
the culpable reproach here meant, it being needful toward a wholeſome effect, aud 
proceeding from charitable intention. | $75 | 
4. Some vehemency (ſome ſmartneſs and ſharpneſs) of ſpeech may ſometime 
be uſed in defence of truth, and impugning errors of bad conſequence ; eſpecially 
when it concerneth the intereſt of truth, that the reputation and authority of its 
adverſaries ſnould ſomewhat be abaſed or abated. If by a partial opinion or reve- 
rence toward them, however begotten in the minds of men, they ſtrive to over- 
bear or diſcountenance a good cauſe, their faults (ſo far as truth permitteth, and 
need requireth) may be detected and diſplayed. For this cauſe particularly may we 
preſume our Lord (otherwiſe ſo meek in his temper, and mild in his carriage to- 
ward all men) did characterize the Fewſh ſcribes in ſuch terms, that their authority 
(being then ſo prevalent with the people) might not prejudice the truth, and hin- 
der the efficacy of his doctrine, This is part of that enva/onGgrax 73wicy, the duty 
of contending earneſtly for the faith, which is incumbent on us. W 
5. It may be excuſable upon particular emergent occaſions, with ſome heat d 
Matt.xvii.17. language to expreſs diſlike. of notorious wickedneſs : As our Lord doth againf 
the perverſe incredulity and ſtupidity in the Phariſees, their profane miſconſtruc- 
tion of his words and actions, their malicious oppoſing truth, and obſtructing 
his endeavours in God's ſervice. As St. Peter did to Simon Magus, telling him, 
Ads viii. 23, that he was in the gall of bitterneſs, and in the bond. of iniquity. As St. Paul 
Adts xiii. 8, to Elymas the ſorcerer, when he withſtood him, and defired to turn away the + 
3 puty, Sergius, from the faith; O (ſaid he, ſtirr'd with a holy zeal and imagina- 
tion) thou full of all ſubtilty and all miſchief, . thau child of the devil, thou em- 
my. . of all righteanfneſs, wilt thou not ceaſe to pervert the right ways of the Lord! 
The ſame ſpirit which enabled him to inflift a ſore puniſhment on that wick- 
ed wretch, did prompt him to ufe that ſharp language toward him; unqueſt- 
onably deſerved, and ſeaſonably pronounced. As alſo, when the high prick 
commanded him illegally and unjuſtly to be miſufed, that, ſpeech from a wind ul 
Ads xxiii. 3. ly ſenſible of ſuch outrage broke forth, God ſhall ſinite thee, thou whited wal. 
So when St. Peter preſumptuouſly would have diſſuaded our Lord from compl:- 
1 ance with God's will, in undergoing thoſe croſſes which were appointed to him by 
Matt. xvi. 23. God's decree, our Lor d called him Satan Traſe, Talævd, Aaunt, Satan, thou 
Ae 9 rep art an offence uo me; for thou ſavoureth not the things that be of God, but theſt 
| "that are of. men. 24355) 4 DW. 1 1 
Ih heſe ſort of ſpeeches, iſſuing from juſt and honeſt indignation, are ſomtime 
excufable, oftentimes commendable; eſpecially when they come from 
nent in authority, of notable integrity, endued with ſpecial meaſures. of divine 
grace, of wiſdom, of goodneſs; ſuch as cannot be ſuſpected of intemperate anger, 
u ill nature, of ill will, or of ill deſign. | 
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In ſuch caſes as are abovementioned, a ſort of Evr/-ſpeaking about our neigh- 
MW tour may be allowable or excuſable. But for fear of over-doing, great caution 
and temper is to be uſed ; and we ſhould never apply any ſuch limitations as cloaks 
e palliate unjuſt or uncharitable dealing. Generally it is more adviſeable, to ſup- 
reſs ſuch eruptions of paſſion, than to vent it; for ſeldom paſſion hath-not inor- 
Jlinate motions joined with it, or tendeth to good ends. And however it will do 
well to reflect on thoſe caſes, and to remark ſome particulars about them. 

Firſt, We may obſerve, that in all theſe caſes all poſſible moderation, equity 
and candour are to be uſed; ſo that no ill-ſpeaking be practiſed beyond what is 
needful or convenient. Even in proſecution of offences, the bounds of truth, of 
equity, of humanity and clemency are not be tranſgreſſed. A judge may not 
ly on the moſt criminal perſon more blame, or contumely, than the caſe will 
bear, or than ſerveth the deſigns of juſtice, However our neighbour doth incur 
the calamities of fin and of puniſhment, we muſt not be inſolent or contemptuous 
toward him. So we may learn by that law of Moſes, backed with a notable rea- 
ſon: And it ſhall be, if the wicked man be worthy 
cauſe him to lie down, and to be beaten before his face, according to his fault, by a% 
certain number. Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed; left if he ſhould exceed, 
and beat him above thoſe ſtripes, then thy brother ſhould ſeem vile unto thee, Whence 
appears, that we ſhould be careful of not vilifying an offender beyond meaſure. 
And how mildly governors ſhould proceed in the adminiſtration of juſtice, the 


example of Joſbua may teach.us, who thus examineth Achan, the cauſe of fo 


Ijrael, and make confeſfion unto him; and tell me now what thou haſt done, hide it not 25. 
from me. My ſon, what compellation could be more benign and kind? T pray thee, 
what language could be more courteous and gentle? Give glory to God, and make 
confeſſion ; what words could be more inoffenſively pertinent ? And when he ſen- 
tenced that great malefactor, the cauſe of ſo much miſchief, this was all he ſaid, 
Why haft thou troubled us? The Lord will trouble thee ; words void of contumely or 
inſulting, containing only a cloſe intimation of the cauſe, and a ſimple declaration 
of the event he was to undergo, | 3 
Secondly, likewiſe miniſters, in the taxing ſin and ſinners, are to proceed with 
great diſcretion and caution, with much gentleneſs and meekneſs; ſignifying a ten- 
der pity of their infirmities, charitable deſires of their good, the beſt opinion of 
them, and the beſt hopes for them, that may conſiſt with any reaſon; accordin 
to thoſe apoſt ar 
rit 0 


of meekneſ$ ; confidering t 


are ſpiritual, reſtore ſuch an one in the 


ſelf, 


to be beaten, that the judge Deut. xxv. 2, 


great miſchief to the publick; My ſor, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of jom. vii. 19; 


olical rules: Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which Gal. vi. 1: 


let thou alſo be tempted : and, We that are ſtrong ought to bear the in 


mities Rom, xv. 1. 
of the weak, and not to pleaſe our ſelves: and more expreſly, A ſervant. of the 2 Tim. ii. 


uc- Led muſt not fight, but be gentle toward all, apt to teach, patient in meekneſs in- ** 35: 

ins Wi /ruZing thoſe that oppoſe tbemſelves. Thus did St. Peter temper his reproof of 

im, Sinan Magus with this wholeſome and comfortable advice; Repent therefore from Add vili. 22. 

"= this thy wickedneſs, and pray God, i, perhaps the thought of thine heart may be for- 
gen thee, _ | 3 ys ON „ | 

ina- Thirdly, As for fraternal correption and reproof of faults, _ 

ent- WF (\vlien it is juſt and expedient to uſe-it) ordinarily the “ calm- 3 contumelid wacare debet: 

v? eſt and mildeſt way is the moſt proper, and moſt likely to . * 2 r 

75 obtain good ſucceſs: it commonly doth r in a more kindly. Þ Prov. xvii. 10. 4 reproof entreth 


more into a wiſe man, than an hundred 


manner convey the ſenſe there ftripes into a fool. 


into the heart, and there- 


iet in more powerfully worketh remorſe, than the fietce and | 

uſt- WH harſh way. Clearly to ſhew a man his fault, with the. reaſon proving it ſuch, 

al. ſo that he becometh thoroughly convinced of it, is ſufficient to breed in him 

l- regret, and to ſhame him before his own. mind: to do more | l 

by (in way of aggravation, of inſulting on him, of inveighing „ one ste, Ae vow ge, 

thor i againſt him) as it doth often not well conſiſt with humani- 11 eg ren N 1 * 

the: , fo it is ſeldom conſonant to diſcretion, if we do, as we «irs 22 . 4% A6 
| ought, ſeek his health and amendment. Humanity requiretn, . 4. 12: | 

mes BF that when we undertake to reform our neighbour; we ſhould arne . 

wa | take care not to. deform. him (not to difcourage or diſpleaſe him more than is 

wine i neceſſary); when we would correct his manners, that we ſhould alſo. conſider his 

iger, modeſty, and conſult his reputation; curam agentes (as Seneca ſpeaketh) non tan- 


2 ' tum 


c — 
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tum ſalutis, ſed & boneſtæ cicatricis, having care nyt 1 

Sen. de Clem. 1. 7. ly to heal l e wound, but to leave à comely ſcar bel: 

; 1 Be (adviſeth St. Auſtin) jo diſpleaſed with iniquity, ar „ 

eee S U, conſider and conſult =_ 7 2 - , zeal void 97 3 

Lia faccenſe iniquitati, ut conſulere me- is not (faith St. Chryſeſtome zeal, but rather nin, 

mineris humazit * Aug. and reproof not mixt with good will, appeareth a hin” o 

Zines Qrnarpwrias ac, à Ce, &c. Malignity, We ſhould fo rebuke thoſe who, by frailty c 

a folly incident to mankind, have fallen into miſdemeans;. Þ 

that they may perceive we do ſincerely pity their ill caſe, and tender the, Ml ten 

ood ; that we mean not to upbraid their weakneſs, or inſult upon their mic. Ml ©" 

Benne, that we delight not to inflict on them more grief than is plainly needgy Ml the 

5 and unavoidable ; that we are conſcious and ſenſible of our own obnoxiouſneſs v dis 

Gal. vi. 1. the like flips or falls, and do confider, that we alſo may be tempted, and being Ml” * 

tempted may be over-born. This they cannot perceive, or be perſuaded of, ex. ford 

| | ., Cept we temper our ſpeech with benignity and mildnek, bim 

i Pinar nt 5 4 Such ſpeech * prudence alſo dictateth, as moſt uſeful ad ma! 

— a * ; OO. 2 2 hopeful for producing the good ends honeſt reprehenſion eth 

A foft anfiber turneth away wrath; doth aim at; it mollifieth and it melteth a ſtubborn heart, Pr 

* words flir up agen. Pro. it ſubdueth and winneth a perverſe will, it healeth diſtem- r 

1 | | pered affeftions. Whereas roughly handling is apt to de- the 

feat or obſtru& the cure; rubbing the ſore doth tend to exaſperate and inflame it. Ml © 

Harſh ſpeech rendreth advice odious and. unſavoury ; driveth from it, and depri- * 

veth it of efficacy: it turneth regret for a fault into diſpleaſure and diſdain againſt be 

2 heſſ. ii. 15. the reprover : it looks not like the dealing of a kind friend, but like the perſecu. fou 

— ns tion of a ſpiteful enemy: it ſeemeth rather an ebullition of. gall, or a defluxion Wt © 

wtdeire bs 4. from rancor, than an expreſſion of good will: the offender will take it for a need- bir 

gi. leſs and pitileſs tormenting, or for a proud and tyrannical domineering over him.. 

He that can bear a friendly touch, will not endure to be laſhed with angry and te- 

proachful words. In fine, all reproof ought to be ſeaſoned with diſcretion, with 
candour, with moderation and meekneſs. 47 

Fourthly, Likewiſe in defence of truth, and maintenance of a good cauſe, we 

may obſerve, that commonly the faireſt language is moſt proper and advantage- 

ous, and that reproachful or foul terms are moſt improper and prejudicial. A calm 

and meek way of diſcourſing doth much advantage a good cauſe, as arguing the 

patron thereof to have confidence in the cauſe it ſelf, and to rely upon its ſtrength; 

that he is in a temper fit to apprehend it himſelf, and to maintain it; that he pro- 

65114 Grier Bhs poundeth it as a friend, wiſhing the hearer for his own good 

Nui dum ditit, malus videtur, utique to follow it, leaving him the ſiverty to judge and chuſe for 

vl digit, Quint. 6. 4. © himſelf. But rude ſpeech and contemptuous reflexions on 

% :nariter enam animoſes al. perſons, as they do ſignify nothing to the queſtion, ſo 

| 3 oe manififlum of, ; * # r commonly bring yn | diſadvantage — to 

inopiam confilii & ſermonis ad iracundiam + the cauſe, creating mighty prejudices againſt it : they ar- 

facile vertuntur. Firmil. apud Cyp. $ 

BD. 75. gue much impotency in the advocate, and conſequently 

| | little ſtrength in what he maintans; that he is little able ta 

judge well, and altogether unapt to teach others: they intimate a diffidence in 

himſelf concerning his cauſe, and that deſpairing to maintain it by reaſon, he ſeeks 

to uphold it by paſſion ; that not being able to. convince by fair means, he would 

bear down by noiſe and clamour; that, not ſkilling to get his ſuit quietly, he would 

extort it by force, obtruding his conceits violently as an enemy, or impoſing them 

arbitrarily as a tyrant. Thus doth, he really diſparage and flur his cauſe, however 

good and defenſible in it ſelf, - _ f 


4 


1 A modeſt and friendly ſtile doth ſuit truth; it, like its author, doth uſually re- 
11,12. ide (not in the ee irs: ar in the ſhaking earthquake, nor in the raging 
„fire, but) in the ſmall voice: ſounding in this, it is moſt au- 
2 2 89 dible, moſt penetrant, and moſt effectual : thus propounded, 
pland & adverſarii funt, & inimici: & it is willingly hearkned to; for men have no averſion from 
3 en le hearing thoſe who ſeem to love them, and wiſn them well. 
— IT Ha It is eaſily conceived ; no prejudice: or - paſſion clouding the 
- apprehenſive faculties: it is readily. embraced; no animoſity withſtanding or ob. 
Prov. xvi, 21. ſtructing it” It is the ſweetneſs. of the lips, which (as the wiſe man telleth us) 
| encreaſeth learning; diſpoling a man to hear leſſons of good doctrine, E 
een en een Bo rt e eng | i RNS 
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bim capable to underſtand them, inſinuating and impreſſing them upon the ,; S + wide. 


mind; the affections being thereby unlocked, the paſſage becomes open to the 2s e x | 


Cre puebiing 
reaſon. n © Emer, 


—— 


2 «% „ „ „ 
* * 
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bets we Þ ON xe. iD; 5 Gin ts 715 woln Hes T Iparanipper 8 N dopitola. Chryſ. in 2 Tim. Or. 6. 


But it is plainly a very prepoſterous method of inſtructing, of deciding con- 
troverſies, of begetting peace, to vex and anger thoſe con- TIE 
cerned by ill language. Nothing ſurely doth more hinder o. toms degree | 2+) oj xpnceril, 
the efficacy of diſcourſe, and prevent conviction, than doth 737% 2% eur. Greg. Naz. 


| : Or. 26. 
this courſe, upon many obvious accounts. It doth firſt put Os N dre maids, N Twi 


in a ſtrong bar to attention: For no man willingly doth af- veins Bltopp, Gnu H of moe), wi 


7 . . To A5 u xo to Tok dt Aly > 8 
Ord an ear to him, whom he conceiveth diſaffected toward 44%, ien tre F >f.s lis | "oc 


him ; which opinion harſh words infallibly will produce: No Nr Naz. Or, 32. 
man can expect to hear truth from him, whom he apprehend- „ , 3 * A. - N 
eth diſordered in his own mind, whom he ſeeth rude in his - ary:þe, Chryſ. Tom, . Os. 3 
proceedings, Wwhom he taketh to be unjuſt in his dealing; Te 
5 men certainly will take thoſe to be, who preſume to revile others for uſing 
their own judgment freely, and diſſenting from them in opinion. Again, this 
conrſe doth blind the hearer's mind, ſo that he cannot diſcern what he that pre- 
tends to inſtruct him doth mean, or how he doth aſſert his doctrine. Truth will not 
be diſcerned, through the ſmoak of wrathful expreſſions; right being defaced by 
ſoul language will not appear; paſſion being excited, will not ſuffer a man to per- 
ceive the ſenſe or the force of an argument. The will alſo thereby is hardned and 
hindred from ſubmitting to truth. In ſuch a caſe, non perſuadebis, etiamſi perk 
fuaſeris ; although you ſtop his mouth, you cannot ſubdue his heart; although 
he can no longer fight, yet he never will yield: Animoſity raiſed by. ſuch uſage ren 
dreth him invincibly obſtinate in his conceits and courſes, Briefly, from this pro- 
ceeding men become unwilling to mark, unfit to _— indiſpoſed to em- 
brace any good inſtruction or advice: It maketh them indocil and intractable; 
averſe from better inſtruction, pertinacious in their opinions, and refractory in 
their wants. | | | 7 
Every man (faith the wiſe man) hall kiſs his lips that giveth à right anſwer: prov. xxiv. 26. 
But no man ſurely will be ready to kiſs thoſe lips which are imbitter'd with reproach, 
or defiled with dirty language. . <q 
It is ſaid of Pericles, that with thundring and lightning 
be put Greece into confuſon: Such diſcourſe may ſerve to Nr S ale Caine The ENANα. 
confound. things, it ſeldom tendeth to compoſe them. If s rs 5 
reaſon will not pierce, rage will ſcarce avail to drive i,, yin), bree dcn 5 ple frac 
it in. Satyrical virulency may. vex men ſorely, but it hard- 3 oye Po, inch 2 a_”—_— 
ly ever ſoundly converts them. Few become wiſer or bet- nw "3 of POTTY os 
ter by ill words. Children may be frighted into compliance | "8 
by loud and ſevere inprecations; but men are to be allured by rational perſuaſion 
back'd with courteous uſage : They may be ſweetly drawn, they cannot be violent- 
ly driven to change their judgment and practice. Whence that advice of the apoſtle, 
With meekneſs inſtrue# thoſe that oppoſe themſelves, doth no leſs ſavour of wiſdom, 2 Tim. ii. 25. 
than of goodneſs. | | 285 
Fifthly, As for the examples of extraordinary perſons, which in ſome caſes do 
ſeem to authorize the practice of evil- ſpeaking, we may con? | 
der, that as they had eſpecial commiſſion enabling them to 7 caſe is like the other caſes, whire- 
do ſome things beyond ordinary ſtanding rules, wherein they inthe pratice of good andgreat men, al. 
are not to be imitated ; as they had ſpecial illumination and #7 392 if Tl Fes. ns” 2 
direction, which preſerved them from fwerving in particu- Ehud, / Phineas, of Elias, of Moſes ; Da- 
lar caſes from truth and equity; ſo the tenour of their life F 
did evidence, that it was the glory of God, the good of men, of Moab," l 
the neceſſity of the caſe, which moved them to it. And ordinary and peculiar inftind. 
of them alſo we may obſerve, that in divers occaſions (yea [2 
generally, whenever only their private credit or intereſt were. concerned) altho' 
Srievouſly provoked, they did out of meekneſs, patience and charity, wholly 
lorbear reproachful ſpeech. Our Saviour, who. ſometimes upon ſpecial reaſon, in 
bis diſcourſes, uſed. uch harſh words, yet when he was moſt ſpitefully accuſed, 
. 1 5 x . reproached 
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1 Cor. iv. 12. abſtinence from repr 
Rom. xii. 14. ſo doth St. Paul repreſent their practice. 
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reproached and perſecuted, did not open his mouth, or return one angry word: 
Being reviled, he did not (as St. Peter, propoling his example to us, telleth us 

uffering, he did not threaten, He uſed the ſofteſt language to 
Judas, to the ſoldiers, to Pilate and Herod, to the prieſts, c. And the apoſtles 
who ſometimes inveigh ſo. zealouſly againſt the oppoſers and perverters of truth. 
did in their private converſation and demeanour ſtrictly obſerve their own rules of 
oach : Being reviled, we bleſs ; being perſecuted, we ſuffer it . 
And in reaſon we ſhould rather 
follow them in this their ordinary courſe, than in their extraordinary ſallies of 

ractice. | 

, In fine, however in ſome caſes and circumſtances the matter may admit ſuch ex. 
ceptions, ſo that all 1 diſgraceful to our neighbour is not ever culpable ; yet 
the caſes are ſo few and rare in compariſon, the practice commonly fo dangerous 
and tickliſh, that worthily forbearing to reproach doth bear the ſtyle of a general 
rule: and particularly (for clearer direction) we are in the following caſes obliged 


carefully to ſhun it; or in ſpeaking about our neighbour we muſt obſerve theſe 


Prov. x. 12. 


1 Pet. iv. 8. 


1 Cor. xiii. 4. 


cautions. 

1. We ſhould never in ſevere terms inveigh againſt any man without reaſonable 
warrant, or preſuming upon a good call and commiſſion thereto. As every man 
ſhould not aſſume to himſelf the power of adminiſtring juſtice (of trying, ſenten- 
cing and puniſhing offenders) ſo muſt not every man take upon him to ſpeak agninſt 
thoſe who ſeem to do ill; which is a ſort of puniſhment, including the infliction 
of ſmart and damage upon the perſons concerned. Every man hath indeed x 
commiſſion, in due place and ſeaſon, with diſcretion and moderation to admoniſh 
his neighbour offeriding ; but otherwiſe to ſpeak ill of him, no private man hath 
juſt right or authority: and therefore in preſuming to do it, he is abe i 


regular, treſpaſſing beyond his bounds, uſurping an undue power to himſel 


2. We ſhould never ſpeak ill of any man without apparent juſt cauſe. It muſt 
be juſt: we muſt not reproach men for things innocent or indifferent; for not con- 
curring in diſputable opinions with us, for not complying with our humour, for not 
ſerving our intereſt, for not doing any thing to which they are not obliged, or for 
uſing their liberty in any caſe: it muſt be at leaſt ſome conſiderable fault, which 
we can ſo much as tax. It muſt alſo be clearand certain, notorious and palpable; 
for to ſpeak ill upon ſlender conjectures, or doubtful ſuſpicions, is full of iniquity. 
Oc 8% oif\aoi, BAarpnuao:, They rail at things which they know not, is part of thoſe 
wicked mens character, whom St. Jude doth ſo ſeverely reprehend. If, indeed, 
theſe conditions being wanting, we preſume to reproach any man, we do thercin 
no leſs than ſlander him ; which to do is unlawful in any caſe, is in truth a moſt 
diabolical and deteſtable crime. To impoſe odious names and characters on any 

rſon, which he deſerveth not, or without ground of truth, js to play the devil; 
and hell it ſelf will ſcarce own a fouler practice, | | 

We ſhould not caſt reproach upon any man, without ſome neceflary reaſon, 
In charity (that charity which covereth all fins, which covereth a multitude of fins) 
we are bound to connive at the defects, and to conceal the faults of our brethren ; 
to extenuate and excuſe them, when apparent, ſo far as we may in truth and equity, 
We muſt not therefore ever produce them to light, or profecute them with ſeverity, 
except very needful occaſion urgeth: ſuch as is the glory and ſervice of God, the 
maintenance of truth, the vindication of innocence, the preſervation of publick ju- 
ſtice and peace; the amendment of our neighbour himſelf, or ſecuring others from 
contagion. Barring ſuch reaſons (really being, not affectedly pretended) we ar 
bound not ſo much as to diſcloſe, as to touch our neighbour's faults; much more, 
not to blaze them about, not to exaggerate them by vehement invectives. 

4. We ſhould never ſpeak ill of any man beyond meaſure : be the cauſe nere! 


ſo juſt, the occaſion never ſo neceſſary, we ſhould yet no-wiſe be immoderatt 


therein, exceeding the bounds preſcribed by truth, equity and humanity, We ſhould 
never ſpeak worſe of any man whatever than he certainly deſerveth according 0 


the moſt favourable conſtruction of his doings; never more than the cauſe ab- 


ſolutely requireth. We ſhould rather be careful to fall ſhort of what in rigoro"s 
truth might be ſaid againſt him, than in the leaſt to paſs beyond it. The be 
Cauſe had better ſeem to ſuffer a little by our reſervedneſs in its defence, than an) 


J 
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man be wronged by our aſperſing him; for God, the patron of truth and right, 
ever able to ſecure them, without the ſuccour of our unjuſt and uncharitable 
dealing. The contrary practice hath indeed within it a ſpice of ſlander, that is of 
the worſt iniquity. 
5. We muſt never ſpeak ill of any man out of bad principles, or for bad ends. 
No ſudden or raſh anger ſhould inſtigate us thereto. For, Let all bitterneſs, and Eph. iv. 31. 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-ſpeaking, be put away from you, with Col. ut, 8. 
all malice, is the apoſtolical * : They are all aſſociates and kindred, which 
ire to be caſt together. Such anger it ſelf is culpable, as a work of the fleſh, 
and therefore to be ſuppreſſed ; and all its brood therefore is alſo to be ſmothered : 
the daughter of ſuch a mother cannot be legitimate, The wrath of man worketh Jam. i. 29. 
mt the righteouſneſs of God. | 
1 We muſt not ſpeak ill out of inveterate hatred or ill-will. For this murtherous, 
d 


this viperous diſpoſition ſhould it ſelf be rooted out of our hearts: Whatever iſ- 
ſueth from it cannot be otherwiſe than very bad; it muſt be a poiſonous breath that 
, exhaleth from that foul ſource. 
1 We muſt not be provoked thereto by any revengeful diſpoſition, or rancorous 
ſpleen, in regard to any injuries or diſcourteſies received. For, as we muſt not re- 
venge our ſelves, or render evil in any other way; ſo particularly not in this, 
which is commonly the ſpecial inſtance expreſſly prohibited. Render not evil 1 Pet. iii. g. 
for evil (faith St. Peter) nor railing for railing ; but contrariwiſe bleſs, or ſpeak — 
well: And, Bleſs them (faith our Lord) which curſe you : Bleſs (faith St. Paul ) Mat. v. 44. 
nd on * . Rom. xii. 14. 
We muſt not do it alſo out of contempt : For we are not to flight our brethren Deut. xxv. 3. 
in our hearts. No man really ( conſidering what he is, whence he came, how he 
x related, what he is capable of) can be deſpicable. Extreme naughtineſs is in- 
deed contemptible ; but the unhappy perſon that is engaged therein, is rather to H #hat is 
be pitied, than deſpiſed, However, charity bindeth us to ſtifle contemptuous mo- rub fry 
tions of heart, — not to vent them in vilifying expreſſions. Particularly, it is a % neighbour. 
barbarous practice, out of contempt to reproach perſons for natural imperfections, Nor. x. 12. 
for meanneſs of condition, for unlucky diſaſters, for any involuntry defects: This 
being indeed to reproach mankind, unto which ſuch things are incident; to re- 
proach providence, from the diſpoſal whereof they do proceed. Whoſo mocketh Prov. xvii. 5. 
the poor, deſpiſeth his Maker, faith the wiſe man: And the ſame may be ſaid of him 
that reproachfully mocketh him that is dull in parts, deformed in body, weak in 
health and ſtrength, or defective in any ſuch way. : 
Likewiſe we mult not ſpeak ill out of envy; becauſe others do excel us in an 
good quality, or exceed us in fortune. To harbour this baſe and ugly diſpoſition 
in our minds is unworthy of a man (who ſhould delight in good ſpringing up any 
where, and befalling any man, naturally allied unto him); it is edt unworthy of a 
Chriſtian, who ſhould tender his brother's good as his own, and rejoice with thoſe Rom. xii. 15. 
that rejoice. From thence to be drawn to caſt reproach upon any man, is horrible 
and heinous wickedneſs. * * 
Neither ſhould we ever uſe reproach as a means of compaſſing any deſign we 
do affect or aim at: Tis an unwarrantable engine of raiſing us to wealth, dignity 
r repute, To grow by the diminution, to riſe by the depreſſion, to ſhine by the 
<lipfe of others, to build a fortune upon the ruin of our neighbour's reputation, 
s that which no honourable mind can affect, no honeſt man will endeavour. Our 
wn wit, courage and induſtry, managed with God's aſſiſtance and blefling, are 
lufficient, and only lawful inſtruments of proſecuting honeſt enterpriſes ; we need 
ot, we muſt not in ſtead of them employ our neighbour's diſgrace : No worldly 
0d is worth purchaſing at ſuch a rate, no project worth atchieving by ſuch foul 


1evel va 

erats » 1 

ul Neither ſhould we out of malignity, to cheriſh or gratify ill humour, uſe this 

bg b practice, It is obſervable of ſome perſons, that not out of any formed diſpleaſure, 

** zrudge, or particular diſaffection, nor out of any particular deſign, but merely 

— of a zaxaifua, an ill diſpoſition, ſpringing up from nature, or contracted by 

- bet i, they ar C 2 to carp at any action, and with ſharp reproach to bite any man 

an) i. LOG in their way, thereby feeding and ſoothing that evil inclination, But 
mal is inhumane and curriſh humour ſhould be corrected and extirpated from our 


uss ;, ſo ſhould the iſſues thereof at our mouths be ſtopped : The beſpatter- 
Vo L. I. 7 ated | Bo 


| 
| 
| 


n eft, incolumis & pura cum ſuo honore 
2 . Cypr. Ep. 7. 


Of Evil-ſpeaking in general. VoI. 
ing our neighbour's good name ſhould never afford any ſatisfaction or delight u, 
to us. 


Nor out of wantonneſs ſhould we ſpeak ill, for our divertiſement or ſport, P 
our neighbour's reputation is too great and precious a thing to be played with, q 


offered up to ſport ; we are very fooliſh in ſo diſvaluing it, very naughty in ſo mig 


uſing it. Our wits are very barren, our brains are ill furniſhed with ſtore of knoy. 
ledge, if we can find no other matter of converſation. | 
Not out of negligence and inadvertency ſhould we ſputter out reproachful ſpeech, 
ſhooting ill words at rovers, or not regarding who ſtands in our way. Among al 
temerities this is one of the moſt noxious, and therefore very culpable. 
In fine, we ſhould never ſpeak concerning our neighbour from any other pri. 
ciple than charity, or to any other intent but what is charitable ; ſuch as tendey 
Cor. xvi. 14. to his good, or at leaſt is conſiſtent therewith, Let all your things (faith St. Paul 
be done in charity : And words are moſt of the things we do concerning our neigh. 
bour, wherein we may expreſs charity. In all our ſpeeches therefore touchin 
him, we ſhould plainly ſhew that we have a care of his reputation, that we tende 
his intereſt, that we even deſire his content and repoſe. Even when reaſon an 
need do ſo require, that we ſhould diſcloſe and reprehend his faults, we may, vr 
ſhould by the manner and ſcope of our ſpeech ſignify thus much. Which rule, wer 
it obſerved, if we ſhould never ſpeak ill otherwiſe than out of charity, ſurely mo 
ill-ſpeaking would be cut off; moſt, I fear, of our tattling about others, much d 
our goſſiping would be marr'd. | 
Indeed ſo far from bitter or ſour our language ſhould be, that it ought to h 
ſweet and pleaſant; ſo far from rough and harſh, that it ſhould be courteous and 
obliging ; ſo far from ends wrath, ill-will, contempt or animoſity, that i 
Prov. xv. 26. ſhould expreſs tender affection, good eſteem, ſincere reſpect toward our brethren; 
i. 24. and be apt to produce the like in them towards us: The ſenſe of them ſhould be 
grateful to the heart; the very ſound and accent of them ſhould be delightful u 
mam. 27-2. thi lf, 2 one ſhould pleaſe his neighbour for his good to ediſication. Ou 
Col. iv. 6" words ſhould akways be & Yagi, with grace, ſeaſoned with ſalt ; they ſhoull 
have the grace of courteſy, they ſhould be ſeaſoned with 
Charitas— cm arguit mitis ef, ch the ſalt of diſcretion, ſo as to be ſweet and ſavoury to the 
„ 22 9 hearers. Commonly ill language is a certain ſign of inwat 
militer indignari. S. Bern. Ep. 2. enmity and ill-will. Good-will is wont to ſhew it ſelf in 
83 good terms; it cloatheth even its grief handſomely, and is 
diſpleaſure carrieth favour in its face; its rigour is civil and gentle, temper'd with 
pity for the faults and errors which it diſliketh, with the deſire of their amend- 
ment and recovery whom it reprehendeth. It would inflict no more evil than 
neceſſary; it would cure its neighbour's diſeaſe without exaſperating his patience, 
troubling his modeſty, or impairing his credit. As it always judgeth candidly, 6 
it never condemneth extremely. 5 
II. But ſo much for the explication of this precept, and the directive part d 
our diſcourſe, I ſhall now briefly propound ſome inducements to the obſervanc 
thereof. | | | 
1. Let us conſider, that nothing more than railing and reviling is oppoſite t 
| the nature, and inconſiſtent with the tenour of our religion; 
the which (as even a heathen did obſerve of it) nil niſi juftut 
„% ſuadet, & lene; doth recommend nothing but what is uin 
Pang, rd babe, nes coavitits & 1;- Jjufs and mild: Which propoundeth the practices of charity, 
25 perftrepens audiatur, Cypr. de Unit. meekneſs, 3 peaceableneſs, moderation, equity, Y 
1 p gt; CHOY Of . humour, as its principal laws, and declare 
e 4 M . Dei — them che chief fruits of the dine ſpirit and grace : Which 
equentur ; © lingua gue Chriſtum con chargeth us to curb and compoſe all our paſſions; more pat 
ticularly to reſtrain and repreſs anger, animoſity, envy, im. 
lice, and ſuch like diſpoſitions, as the fruits of carnality 
corrupt luſt: Which conſequently drieth up all the ſources, or dammeth up tht 
1 Pet. iv.” 8. ſhnices of bad anguage. As it doth above all things oblige us to bear no ill-will i 
our hearts, ſo it _— us to vent none with our mouths. | 
2. It is therefore often expreſily condemned and prohibited as evil, *Tis the pro- 


Ammian. Marcell. 


Fal. lxiv, 3. perty of the wicked, a character of thoſe who work iniquity, to whet their tongue li 


a fword, and bend their bows to ſhoot their arrows, even bitter words. 


3. N 


1 M. XVI Of. Evil-ſpeaking in general. 1 


Ub 3. No practice hath more ſevere puniſhments denounced to it than this. The 

railer (and it is indeed a very proper and fit puniſhment for him, he being exceed- 
Fe ingly bad company) is to be baniſhed out of all good ſociety; thereto St. Paul 
adſudgeth him: I have (faith he) now written unto you, not t0 keep company, Fi Cor. v. 11. 
any man that is called a brother be a formcater, or covetous, or an idhlater, or 
g railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with ſuch a one not to cat. Ye ſee 
what company the railer hath in the text, and with what a crew of people he 1 
coupled : But no good company he is allowed other-where every good Chriſtian 
ſhould avoid him as a blot, and a peſt of converſation : And finally he is ſure to be 
 W:xcluded from the bleſſed ſociety above in heaven; for * 4 | 
in. „ther thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor Hine intelligere poſſumus gudm grawis 
deu .rar ioners ſhall inherit the kingdom of God: And, + With- fe S 1 2 quando, etiamfe 
00 e (without the heavenly city) are dogs (faith St. John in his Salv. Tee Dat . 
gh: Revelation) ; that is, thoſe chiefly, who out of curriſh ſpite 1 Cor. vi. 10. 
hig e malignity do frowardly bark at their neighbour, or cruelly f Apoc. xxii. 15. 
bite them with reproachful language. 
and z. If we look upon ſuch language in its own nature, what is it but a ſymptom 
ve of a foul, a weak, a diſordered and diſtempered mind? *Tis the ſmoke of inward 


"EE nge and malice: Tis a ſtream that cannot ifſue from a ſweet ſpring : Tis a ſtorm 
mol that cannot bluſter out of a calm region, The words of the pure are pleaſant words, Prov. xv. 26. 
h d as the wiſe man ſaith. | — 
5. This practice doth plainly ſignify low ſpirit, ill breeding, and bad manners; 

o be and thence miſbecometh any wiſe, any honeſt, any honourable perſon. It agreeth 
ai to children, who are unapt and unaccuſtomed to deal in matters conſiderable, to 
at 1 ſquabble ; to women of meaneſt rank (apt by nature, or cuſtom, to be tranſported 
deni with pattion) to ſcold. In our modern language it is termed villany, as being 
d proper for ruſtick boors, or men of coarſeſt education and employment; who, 
I to having their minds debaſed by being converſant in meaneſt affairs, do vent their 
05 forry paſſions, and bicker about their petty concernments, in ſuch ſtrains; who 
oull alſo, being not capable of a fair reputation, or ſenſible of diſgrace to themſelves, 
wih © little value the credit of others, or care for aſperſing it. But ſuch language is 
the unworthy of thoſe perſons, and cannot eaſily be drawn from them, who are wont 
wal BY to exerciſe their thoughts about nobler matters, who are verſed in affairs manageable 
If only by calm deliberation and fair perſuaſion, not by impetuous and provocative 
dug cadeneſs; the which do never work otherwiſe upon maſculine ſouls, than ſo as to 
wil procure diſdain and reſiſtance. Such perſons, knowing the benefit of a good name, 
end- being wont to poſſeſs a good repute, prizing their own credit as a conſiderable good, 
_ J will never be prone to bereave others of the like by approbrious ſpeech. A noble 


enemy will never ſpeak of his enemy in bad terms. I quo adni- 
: rari ſolio gra- 


vitatem & juſlitiam & ſapientiam Cæſaris, qui nunquam niſi honorificentiſſim# Pompeium appellat. Cic. Exif. T: om. VI. 6. 


We may farther conſider, that all wiſe, all honeſt, all ingenuous perſons have 
an averſion from ill-ſpeaking, and cannot entertain it with any acceptance or com- 
plaiſance ; that only ill-natured, unworthy and naughty people are its willing audi- 
tors, or do abet it with applauſe. The good man in the xv Pſalm, nom accipit Pfl. xv. 3. 
ipprobrium, doth not take up, or accept, a reproach againſt his neighbour : But a 
wicked doer (ſaith the wiſe man) giveth heed to falſe lips, and a har giveth Prov. xvii. 4. 


* ear to @ naughty tongue. And what reaſonable man will do that which is diſ- 
au- Luſtfal to the wiſe and good, is grateful to the fooliſh and baſer ſort of men? 
ret pretermit, that uſing this ſort of language doth incapaci- 
wick date a man for to benefit his neighbour, and defeateth his fer Hong 8 
p. endeavours for his edification, dif, paraging a good cauſe, pre- 5 — 3 * 
m-. Judicing the defence of truth, obſtructing the effect of 
and Re inſtruction, and wholeſome reproof; as we did before remark and declare. 
ar er; 4 
* 8. He that uſeth this kind of ſpeech doth, as harm and trouble others, ſo create 
many great inconveniencies and miſchiefs to himſelf thereby. Nothing ſo inflameth * 
pro the wrath of men, fo provoketh their enmity, ſo breedeth laſting hatred and ſpite, 
1 by do contumelious words. They are often * called fivords and arrows ; and as » 71, feeurge 


Job * 1 | | A ; 1 on * of the tongue. 
V. 21, Prov xii, 18. Here is that ſpeaketh like the piercing of a ſword, Pſal. lvü. 4. & lix. 7. & IX iv. 3. Pfal. lii. 2. ſharp ra- 


Jr. Prov, xxx. 14. Ani ves. 
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ſuch they pierce deeply, and cauſe moſt grievous ſmart ; which men feeling, are wt 
* The froward enraged, and . 7..." will ſtrive * to requite them in the like manner, ang 
tongue ſhall be all other obvious ways of revenge. Hence ſtrife, clamour and tumult, care ſuſpi. 
* Prov. cion and fear, danger and trouble, ſorrow and regret, do ſeize on the reviler 

and he is ſufficiently puniſhed for this dealing. No man can otherwiſe than live in 

rpetual fear of reciprocal like uſage from him, whom he is conſcious of having 
3 abuſed. Whence, if not juſtice, or charity towards others, yet love and pity gf 
our ſelves, ſhould perſuade us to forbear it as diſquietful, incommodious and mi. 
chievous to us. 

We ſhould indeed certainly enjoy much love, much concord, much quiet; we 
ſhould live in great ſafety and ſecurity ; we ſhould be exempted from much care 
and fear, if we would reſtrain our ſelves from abuſing and offending our neigh. 
bour in this kind: Being conſcious of ſo juſt and innocent demeanor toward him, 
we ſhould converſe with him in a pleaſant freedom and confidence, not ſuſpecting 
'any bad language, or ill uſage from him. 

9. Hence with evidently good reaſon is he that uſeth ſuch language called a fo; 
Prov. xviii. 6, and he that abſtaineth from it is commended as wiſe. A fools lips enter into om 

tention, and his mouth calleth for ſtrokes. A fool's mouth is his deſtruction, and bi 
— xii, 18. Iips are the ſnare of his ſoul. He that refraineth his tongue is wiſe, In the ton 
— xiii, 3. of the wiſe is health, He that keepeth his lips keepeth his life: but he that openeti 
8 wide his mouth (that is, in evil-ſpeaking, gaping with clamour and vehemency) 
Ecclef. x. 12. ſhall have deſtruftion. The words of a wiſe man's mouth are gracious : but the lips of a 
Prov. xviii. fool will fallow up himſelf. Death and hfe are in the power of the tongue; and the 
21. that love it ſhall eat the fruit thereof ; that is, of the one or the other, anſwerably 
to the kind of ſpeech they chuſe. 2. th 
In fine, very remarkable is that advice, or reſolution of the grand point concern- if ch 
Paal. xxxiv. ing the beſt way of living happily, in the Pſalmiſt: What man is be that defireth Wil u 
12» 13 bhfe, and loveth many days, that he may ſee good ? Keep thy tongue from evil, and th he 
ps from ſpeaking guile. Abſtinence from ill-ſpeaking he ſeemeth to propoſe as the Ml al 
firſt ſtep toward l fruition of a durably happy life. | pa 

10. ly, we may conſider, that it is a grievous perverting the deſign of ſpeech, th 
(that excellent faculty, which ſo much diſtinguiſheth us from, ſo highly advanceth 
us above other creatures) to uſe it to the defaming and diſquieting of our neighbour, Wl 1. 
It was given us as an inſtrument of beneficial commerce, and delectable converſati- Wl ba 
on; that with it we might aſſiſt and adviſe, might chear and comfort one another: 
We therefore in employing it, to the diſgrace, vexation, damage or prejudice in any 29 
kind of our neighbour, do foully abuſe it; and ſo doing, render our ſelves indeed 

Cd worſe than dumb beaſts: For, * better far it were that we could ſay nothing, than 
& — anni that we ſhould ſpeak ill. | | | ; 


ration ſatius 


Fuiſſet, quam providentia munera in mutuam perniciem convertere. Quint. 12. 1. 


s e, Now the God of grace and peace—— make us perfeft in every good work to ꝙ bi 
2 will, working in us that wbich is well-pleafing in bis fight, through Jeſus (uri: 
| to whom be glory for ever. and ever. Amen. 
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5 P R O V. X. 18. 
He that uttereth ſlander is a fool. 


E NE RAL declamations againſt vice and fin are indeed excellently 
KN uſeful, as rouzing men to conſider and look about them: but they 
do often want effect, becauſe they only raiſe confuſed apprehenſions 
g of things, and indeterminate propenſions to action; the which uſual- 
s ly, before men thoroughly perceive or reſolve what they ſhould pra- 
| iſe, do decay and vaniſh. As he that cries out fire doth ſtir up peo- 
ple, and inſpireth them with a kind of hovering tendency every way, yet no man 
thence to. purpoſe moveth, until he be diſtinctly informed where the miſchief is; 
n. then do they, who apprehend themſelves concerned, run haſtily to oppoſe it: So, 
till we particularly diſcern where our offences lie (till we diſtinctly know the 
thy heinous nature and the miſchievous conſequences of them) we ſcarce will effectu- 
be ally apply our ſelves to correct them. Whence it is requiſite, that men ſhould be 
particularly acquainted with their fins, and by proper arguments be difſuaded from 
them. bs | 

In order whereto I have now ſelected one fin to deſcribe, and diſſuade from, 
being in nature as vile, and in practice as common as any other Whatever that 
hath prevailed among men. It is ſlander, a fin which in all times and places hath 
been epidemical and rife ; but which eſpecially doth ſeem to reign and rage in our 
age and country. | 

There are principles innate to men, which ever have, and ever will incline them 
to this offence. Eager appetites to ſecular and ſenſual goods; violent paſſions, 
urging the proſecution of what men affe& ; wrath and diſpleaſure againſt thoſe 
who ſtand in the way of compaſſing their deſires; emulation and envy toward 
thoſe who hap to ſucceed better, or to attain a greater ſhare in ſuch things; exceſ- 
five ſelf-love ; unaccountable malignity and vanity, are in ſome degrees connatu- | 
ral to all men, and ever prompt them to this dealing, as appearing the moſt ef- 2 
fcacious, compendious and eaſy way of ſatisfying ſuch appetites, of promoting 
ſuch deſigns, of diſcharging ſuch paſſions. Slander thence hath always been a 
principal engine whereby covetous, ambitious, envious, ill- natured and vain per- 
lons have ſtrove to ſupplant their competitors, and advance themſelves; meaning 
thereby to procure, — — they chiefly prize and like, wealth, or dignity, or repu- 
tation, favour and power in the court, reſpect and intereſt with the people. 

But from eſpecial cauſes our age peculiarly doth abound in this practice: for, be- 
hides the common diſpoſitions inclining thereto, there are conceits newly coined, 
and greedily entertained by many, which ſeem purpoſely levelled at the diſparage- 
ment of piety, charity and juſtice, ſubſtituting intereft in room of conſcience, 
authorizing and commending, for good and wiſe, all was ſerving to private ad- 
vantage. There are implacable diſſenſions, fierce animofities and bitter zeal ſprun 
up; there is an extreme curioſity, niceneſs and delicacy of judgment; there is 
a mighty affectation of ſeeming wiſe and witty by any means; there is a great un- 
ſettlement of mind, and corruption of manners, generally diffuſed over people: 
from which ſources it is no wonder that this flood hath fo overflown, that no banks 
can reſtrain it, no fences are able to reſiſt it; ſo that ordinary converſation is full 
wich it, and no demeanor can be ſecure from it. oe 
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1 The Folly of Slander. nnn 
* If we do mark what is done in many (might I not ſay, in moſt ?) companies 
what is it, but one telling malicious ſtories of, or faſtning odious characters upon 
another? What do men commonly pleaſe themſelves in ſo much, as in carping and 
harſhly cenſuring, in defaming and abuſing their neighbours ? Is it not the {port 
and divertiſement of many, to caſt dirt in the faces of all they meet with ; to he. 
ſpatter any man with foul imputations? Doth not in every corner a Moms lurk, 
from the venome of whoſe ſpiteful or petulant tongue no eminency of rank, dig. 
nity of place, or ſacredneſs of office, no innocence. or integrity of life, no wil 
dom or circumſpection in behaviour, no good nature, or benignity in dealing and 
carriage, can protect any perſon ? Do not men aſſume to themſelves a liberty of 
telling romances, and framing characters concerning their neighbour, as freely as a 
poet doth about Hector or Turnus, Therjites or Draucus ? Do they not uſurp a 
power of playing with, of toſſing about, of tearing in pieces their neighbour's good 
name, as if it were the verieſt toy in the world? Do not many, having a fern 
of godlineſs (ſome of them demyrely, others confidently, both without any ſenſe 
of, or remorſe for what they. do) backbite their brethren ? Is it not grown ſo 
common a thing to aſperſe cauſeleſly, that no man wonders at it, that few diſlike, 
that ſcarce any deteſt it ? That moſt notorious calumniators are heard, not only 
with patience,” but with pleaſure ; yea are even held in vogue and reverence, as 
men of a notable talent, and very ſerviceable to their party; ſo that ſlander ſeem- 
eth to have loſt its nature, and not to be now an odious ſin, but a faſhionable hu- 
mour, a way of pleaſing entertainment, a fine knack, or curious feat of policy; 
ſo that no man at leaſt taketh himſelf or others to be- accountable for what is faid 
in this way? Is not, in fine, the caſe become ſuch, that whoever hath in him any 
love of truth, any ſenſe of juſtice or honeſty, any ſpark of charity toward his bre- 
thren, ſhall hardly be able to ſatisfy himſelf in the converſations he meeteth ; but 
will be tempted with the holy prophet, to wiſh himſelf ſequeſtred from ſociety, 
Jer, ix. 2, 3. and -caſt into ſolitude ; repeating thoſe words of his, O that I had in the wilder- 
*. 28. neſs 4 lodging-place of way-faring men, that I might leave my people, and go fron 
Ezek. xxii. g. hem : for they are — —— an aſſembly of treacherous men, and they bend their 
tongues like their bow for lies? This he wiſhed in an age ſo reſembling ours, that 
Jer. ix. 4, 5. I fear the deſcription with equal patneſs may ſuit both: Take ye heed (ſaid he then, 
and. may we not adviſe the like now ?) every one f his neighbour, and truſt ye 
not in any brother: for every brother will utterly ſupplant, and every neighbour will 
walk with flanders. They will deceive every one his neighbour, and will not ſpeak the 
truth : they have taught their tongue to ſpeak lies, and weary themjebves to commit 
ZNIQUILY. -* 1 . ; | | 
5 Fuel | being the ſtate of things, obvious to experience, no diſcourſe may ſeem 
more needful, or uſeful, than that which ſerveth to correct or check this practice: 
the which I ſhall endeavour to do, 1. By deſcribing the nature. 2. By declaring 
the folly of it; or ſhewing it to be very true which the wiſe man here aſſerteth, 
He that uttereth ander is a fool, The which particulars I hope ſo to proſecute, 
- 2 any man ſhall be able eaſily to diſcern, and ready heartily to deteſt this pra- 
ice. 3 a 
I. For explication of its nature; we may deſcribe ſlander to he the uttering falſe 
(or equivalent to falſe, morally falſe) ſpeech againſt our neighbour, in prejudice 
to his fame, his ſafety, his welfare, or concernment in any kind, out of malignity, 
vanity, raſhneſs, ill- nature, or bad deſign. That which is in holy ſcripture for- 
1 * 1 EY gen and reproved aeg 2 11 and notions 1 
Exod. xx. 1 Nr © bearing. faiſe witneſs, alſe accuſation, © railing cenſiur, 
1 "ix. 2 Por. Sit 1 d OP e tale-bearing, * whiſpering, $ hockkitine, h /up- 


xxvi. 20. f Prov. xvi. 28. Rom. i. 29. plauting. i takim rebracch :. Which terms ſome of them 
2 Cor. xii, 20. 5 Pf. xv. 3. Rom. i. 1 5 n 8 


30. h Jer. . 4+ i Pl. XV; 3. 7 


do ſignify the nature, others denote the ſpecial kinds, others 
Ss imply the manners, others ſuggeſt the ends of this pre 
&tice. But it ſeemeth moſt fully intelligible by obſerving the ſeveral kinds aud 
degrees thereof; as alſo by reflecting on the divers ways and manners of prac 
ſing it. | : h 
: The principal kinds thereof J obſerve to be theſe. | : 
I. The groſſeſt kind of ſlander is that which in the decalogue is called bra/1"3 
falſe teſtimony againſt our neighbour ; that is, flatly charging him with facts, the 
Which he never committed, and is no wiſe guilty of. As in the caſe of Naw 
i | | wie: 
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when men were ſuborned to ſay, Naboth did blaſpheme God and the hing: and as | Kings xxi. 
was David's caſe, when he thus complained, Falſe witneſſes did riſe up, they laid on 

to my charge things that I knew not of. This kind in the higheſt way (that is, in . 
judicial proceedings) is more rare; and of all men, they who are detected to pra- 


(iſe it, are held moſt vile and infamous; as being plainly the moſt pernicious and 

rillous inſtruments of injuſtice, the moſt deſperate enemies of all mens right and 
jafety that can be. But alſo out of the court there are many knights-errant of 
the poſt, whoſe buſineſs it is to run about ſcattering falſe reports, ſometimes loudly 
proclaiming them in open companies, ſometimes cloſely whiſpering them in dark 
corners; thus infecting converſation with their poiſonous breath: theſe no leſs no- 
toriouſly are guilty of this kind, as bearing always the ſame malice, and ſometimes 
breeding as ill effects. 

2. Another kind is, affixing ſcandalous names, injurious epithets, and odious Numb. xvi. 
characters upon perſons, which they deſerve not. As when Crab and his com- Þ! A 
lices did accuſe Moſes of being ambitious, unjuſt and tyrannical: when the Pha- 1. 
riſees called our Lord an impoſtor, a blaſphemer, a ſorcerer, a glutton and wine- Mat. xxvi. 65. 
bibber, an incendiary and perverter of the people, one that fpake againſt Ceſar, —;;*. 4. 
and forbad to give tribute : when the apoſtles were charged of being * peſtilent, —xi. 19. 
turbulent, factious and ſeditious fellows. This ſort being very common, and thence * n 
in ordinary repute not ſo bad, yet in juſt eſtimation may be judged even worſe jc. xix. 12. 
tan the former, as doing to our neighbour more heavy and more irreparable Luk. xxiii. f. 
wrong. For it impoſeth on him really more blame, and that ſuch which he can a r 
hardly ſhake off: becauſe the charge ſignifieth habit of evil, and includeth many acts; 
then, being general and indefinite, can ſcarce be diſproved. He, for inſtance, that 
calleth a ſober man drunkard, doth impute to him many acts of ſuch intemperance 
(ſome really paſt, others probably future) ; and no particular time or place bein 
ſpecified, how can a man clear himſelf of that imputation, eſpecially with thoſe 
who are not thoroughly acquainted with his converſation ? So he that calleth a 
man unjuſt, proud, perverſe, hypocritical, doth load him with moſt grievous faults, 
which it is not poſſible that the moſt innocent perſon ſhould diſcharge himſelf 
from, | 
3. Like to that kind is this, aſperſing a man's actions with harſh cenſures, and 
foul terms, importing that they proceed from ill principles, or tend to bad ends; 
ſo as it doth not, or cannot appear. Thus when we ſay of him that is generouſly ,,,,........ 
hoſpitable, that he is profuſe ; of him that is prudently frugal, that he is niggard- te: ip/as inver- 
ly; of him that is chearful and free in his converſation, that he is vain and looſe ; ak _—_ 
of him that is ſerious and reſolute in a good way, that he is ſullen or moroſe ; of an —_ 
him that is conſpicuous and briſk in virtuous practice, that it is ambition or oſten- Y are. Pro- 
tation which acts him; of him that is cloſe and baſhful in the right good way, that 17145 3 
it is ſneaking ſtupidity, or want of ſpirit; of him that is reſerved, that it is craft; au of di- 
of him that is open, that it is ſimplicity in him: when we aſcribe a man's liberali- 7 
ty and charity to vain- glory, or popularity; his ſtrictneſs of life, and conſtancy in nmen pingu 
devotion, to ſuperſtition, or hypocriſy. When, I ſay, we paſs ſuch oenſures, or n, K.. 
impoſe ſuch characters on the laudable or innocent practice of our neighbours, we 1 
are indeed ſlanderers, imitating therein the great calumniator, who thus did flan- Vide Sidon. 
der even God himſelf, imputing his prohibition of the fruit unto envy toward men; * 

God, faith he, doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, your eyes fball be opened, Gen. ii. 5. 
and ye ſhall be as Gods, knowing good and evil) ; who thus did aſcribe the ſteddy 

piety of Job, not to a conſcientious love and fear of God, but to policy and ſelfiſn 
deſign, Doth Fob fear God for nought ? | ; Job i. 9. 
| Whoever indeed pronounceth concerning his neighbour's intentions otherwiſe — #-+ 
than as they are ere expreſſed by words, or ſignified by overt- actions, is a 
ſlanderer; becauſe he 1 to know, and dareth to aver, that which he no- 

ways poſſibly can tell whether it be true; becauſe the heart is exempt from all ju- 
nidiction here, is only ſubject to the government and trial of another world; be- : 
cauſe no man can judge concerning the truth of ſuch accuſations; becauſe no man 

can exempt, or defend himſelf from them; ſo that apparently ſuch. practice doth. 

thwart all courſe of juſtice and equity. a 

4. Another kind is, perverting a man's words or actions diſadvantageouſſy by Jer. xxiii. 36. 
affected miſconſtruction. All words are ambiguous, and capable of different ſen- n rf. 


les (ſome fair, ſome more foul) ; all actions have two handles, one that candour . Ar 
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Matt. xxvi. 


John ii. 19. 


Every day they 


Acts vi.1 3,14. 


Prov, xii. 17. 


Vid. Herm. 
Paſtor. where 


the Paſtor ob- 


ferwes 22 g hearers; eſpecially in thoſe, who, from weakneſs or credulity, from jealouſy or 
the Devil doi | 


in his tempta- 


truths, ſeru- 
ing to render 


his delufions of flanderer) his temper incline him to do thus? May not his intereſt have ſwayed 


and charity will, another that diſingenuity and ſpite may lay hold on: and in ſic, Ml 
caſes, to miſapprehend is a calumnious procedure, arguing malignant diſpoſition mou 
and miſchievous deſign. Thus when two men did witneſs, that our Lord atiirmeq = it 
he could demoliſh the temple, and rear. it again in three days; although he did in- vedly 
deed ſpeak words to that purpoſe, meaning them in a figurative ſenſe (diſcery. 
ble enough to thoſe who would candidly have minded his drift and way of ſpeal:. | 
ing) yet they who crudely alledged them againſt him, are called falſe witneſſ,, 7. 
(At laft, ſaith the goſpel, came two ſalſe witneſſes, and ſaid, This fellow ſaid, 1 Moot 
am able to deſtroy the temple, &c. Thus alſo when ſome certified of St. Stephen, {Mthat 
as having ſaid, that Jeſus of Nazareth ſhould deſtroy that place, and change the cu. Hand 
ams that - Moſes delivered; although probably he did ſpeak words near to that keep 
purpoſe, yet are thoſe men called falſe witneſſes: And (faith St. Luke) they ſet meat 
up falſe witneſſes, which ſaid, This man ceaſeth not to ſpeak blaſphemous words, ons 
&c. Which inſtances plainly do ſhew, if we would avoid the guilt of ſlander, how {Midi 1 
careful we ſhould be to intepret fairly and favourably the words and the actions of Myour 
our neighbour. You 
5. Another ſort of this practice is, partial and lame repreſentation of mens dif. meat 
courſe, or their practice, ſuppreſſing ſome part of the truth in them, or concealing bour 
ſome circumſtances about them, which might ſerve to explain, to excuſe, or to {Mitive 


extenuate them. In ſuch a manner eafily, without uttering any logical untruth, 8. 
one may yet grievouſly calumniate. Thus ſuppoſe that a man ſpeaketh a thing up- ni 
on ſuppoſition, or with exception, or in way of objection, or merely for diſputation Nous 

ſake, in order to the diſcuſſion or clearing of truth; he that ſhould report him af. unte 


ſerting it abſolutely, unlimitedly, poſitively, and peremptorily, as his own ſettled 
judgment, would notoriouſly calumniate. If one ſhould be inveigled by fraud, or 
driven by violence, or flip by chance into a bad place, or bad company; he that 
ſhould ſo repreſent the groſs of that accident, as to breed an opinion of that perſon, 
that out of pure diſpoſition and deſign he did put himſelf there, doth flanderouſly 
abuſe that innocent perſon, The reporter in ſuch caſes muſt not think to defend 
himſelf by pretending that he ſpake nothing falſe; for ſuch propoſitions, however 
true in logick, may juſtly be deemed lies in morality, being uttered with a malicious 
and deceitful (that is, with a calumnious) mind, being apt to impreſs falſe con- 
ceits, and to produce hurtful effects concerning our neighbour. There are flan- 
derous truths, as well as ſlanderous falſhoods : when truth is uttered with a decci:- 
ful heart, and to a baſe end, it becomes a lie. He that ſpeaketh truth (faith the 
wiſe man) ſheweth farth righteouſneſs : but a falſe witneſs, deceit, Deceiving is the 
proper work of ſlander; and truth abuſed to that end, putteth on its nature, and 
will engage into like guilt. 

6. Another kind of calumny is, by inſtilling fly ſuggeſtions ; which although 
they do not downrightly aſſert falſhoods, yet they breed finiſter opinions in the 


into 


prejudice, ang negligence or inadvertency, are prone to entertain them. This is 
done many ways, by propounding wily ſuppoſitions, ſhrewd infinuations, crafty 
queſtions, and ſpecious compariſons, intimating a poſſibility, or inferring ſome 
likelihood of, and thence inducing- to believe the fact. Doth not (faith this kind 


him thereto? Had he not. fair opportunity and ſtrong temptation to it ? Hath 
he not acted ſo in like caſes? Judge you therefore whether he did it not. Thus 
the cloſe ſlanderer argueth ; and a weak or prejudiced perſon is thereby ſo caught, 
that he preſently is ready thence to conclude the thing done. Again ; he doth 
well (faith the ſycophant) it is true; but why, and to what end ? Is it not, 25 
moſt men do, out of ill deſign? May he not diſſemble now? May he not recoil 
hereafter ? Have not others made as fair a ſhew ? Yet we know what came of it. 
Thus do calumnious tongues pervert the judgments of men to think ill of the moſt ' 
innocent; and meanly of the worthieſt actions. Even commendation it ſelf i 
often uſed calumniouſly, with intent to breed diſlike and ill-will toward a perſon 
commended in. envious or jealous ears; or ſo as to give paſſage to diſpraiſes, and 
render the accuſations following more credible. *Tis an artifice commonly obſer- 
ved to be much in uſe there, where the fineſt tricks of ſupplanting are practiſed, 
with greateſt effect; ſo that, peſſimum inimicorum genus, . there is no 
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more peſtilent enemy, than a * malevolent 51 All theſe kind of dealing, 
5 they iſſue from the principles of ſlander, and perform its work, fo they deſer- Lee 


redly bear the guilt thereof. Tac. Arn. 1. 


p. 10. 
Kaubs 745 f rp ir A dinConngy 75 pn Wiyeras, & dννν Etbidx Tu; wine; Polyb. lib. 4. 


„ A like kind is that of oblique and covert reflexions, when a man doth 
got directly or expreſſly charge his neighbour with faults, but yet ſo ſpeaketh, 
that he is underſtood, or reaſonably preſumed to do it. This is a very cunning 
and very miſchievous way of ſlandering; for therein the ſculking calumniator 
keepeſt a reſerve for himſelf, and cutteſt off from the perſon concerned the 
means of defence. If he goeth to clear himſelf from the matter of ſuch aſper- 
ons: What need (faith this infidious 1 of that? Muſt I needs mean you? 
aid I name you? Why do you then aſſume it to your ſelf? Do you not prejudge 
your ſelf guilty? I did not, but your own conſcience it ſeemeth doth accuſe you. 
You are fo jealous and ſuſpicious, as perſons over-wiſe and guilty uſe to be. 80 
meaneth the ſerpent out of the hedge ſecurely and unavoidably to bite his neigh- 
hour; and is in that reſpect more baſe and more hurtful than the moſt flat and po- 
{tive ſlanderer. 

8. Another kind is that of magnifying and aggravating the faults of others; 
. Wrifng-any ſmall miſcarriage into a heinous crime, any ſlender defect into an odi- 
oss vice, and any common infirmity into a ſtrange enormity ; turning a ſmall 
% in the eye of our neighbour into a huge beam, a little dimple in his face Mat. vii. 3. 
1 into a monſtrous wen. This is plainly ſlander, at leaſt in degree, and accord- 
ing to the ſurpluſage whereby the cenſure doth exceed the fault. As he that, 
upon the ſcore of a ſmall debt, doth extort a greater ſum, is no leſs a thief in re- 
eard to what amounts beyond his due, than if without any pretence he had vio- 
ently or fraudulently ſeized on it: So is he a ſlanderer, that by heighting faults 
or imperfections, doth charge his neighbour with greater blame, or loads him with 
more diſgrace than he deſerves. Tis not only ſlander to pick a hole where there 
Is none, but to make that wider which is, ſo that it appeareth more ugly, and 
annot ſo eaſily be mended. For charity is wont to extenuate faults, juſtice doth 
never exaggerate them. As no man is exempt from ſome defects, or can live 
free from ſome miſdemeanors; ſo by this practice every man may be rendred 
ery odious and infamous, | 3 5 

9. Another kind of ſlander is, imputing to our neighbour's practice, judg- 
ment, or profeſſion, evil conſequences (apt to render him odious, or deſpicable) 
which have no dependence on them, or connexion with them. There do in eve- 
age occur diſorders and miſhaps, ſpringing from various complications of cau- 
es, working ſome of them in a more open and diſcetnible, others in a more 
ccret and ſubtle way (eſpecially from divine judgment and providence check- 
ing or chaſtizing fin): From ſuch occurrences it is common to ſnatch occaſion and 


ty Hatter of calumny. Thoſe who are diſpoſed this way, are ready peremptorily 
5 o charge them upon whomever they diflike or diſſent from, although without 
nd apparent cauſe, or upon moſt frivolous and ſenſeleſs pretences; yea, often, 
os hen reaſon ſheweth the quite contrary, and they who are ſo charged are in juſt 


ſeem of all men the leaſt obnoxious to ſuch accuſations. So uſually the beſt 


us ends of mankind, thoſe who moſt heartily wiſh the peace and proſperity of 
, e world, and moſt earneſtly to their power ſtrive to promote them, have all 
th he diſturbances and diſaſters happening charged on them by thoſe fiery Vixons, 


ho (in purſuance of their baſe deſigns, or gratification of their wild paſſions) 
ally do themſelves embroil things, and raiſe miſerable combuſtions in the world. 
PO it is, that they who have the conſcience to do miſchief, will have the confi- - 


oll Nence alſo to diſavow the blame and the iniquity, to lay the burthen of it on 
* is oſe who are moſt innocent. Thus, whereas nothing more diſpoſeth men to 
on Ne orderly and peaceably, nothing more conduceth to the ſettlement and ſafety 


i the publick, nothing ſo much draweth bleſſings down from heaven upon the 
"mmon-weal, as true religion; yet nothing hath been more ordinary than to 
tribute all the miſcarriages and miſchicfs that ha pened, unto it; even thoſe are 

ud at its door, which plainly do ariſe from 7 contempt or neglect of it; WIR + 
115 the natural fruits, or the juſt puniſhments of irreligion. King Ahab, by for- 1 Kings wi, 
v God's commandments, and following wicked ſuperſtitions, had troubled Tjrael, 15, rs. * 


A A a drawing 
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drawing fore judgments and caJamities thereon ; yet had he the heart and the 
face to charge thoſe events on the great aſſerter of piety, Elias: Art 1/1, 
he that troubleth Iſrael ? The TFews, by provocation of divine juſtice, had ſe: 
themſelves in a fair way toward deſolation and ruine; this event to come they 
Joh. xi: 48. had the preſumption to lay upon the faith of our Lord's doctrine : If (faid they 
we let him alone, all men will believe on him, and the Romans ſhall come, an w 
take away our place and nation: When as, in truth, a compliance with his direct. tt 

ons and admonitions had been the only means to prevent thoſe preſaged milchict, 
Tertul. Aol. And, Si Tibris aſcenderit in mænia, if any publick calamity did appear, then Ml ©: 
Chriſtianos ad leones, Chriſtians muſt be charged and perſecuted as the cauſe; N cc 
thereof. To them it was that Julian and other pagans did impute all the con. I. 
cuſſions, confuſions and devaſtations falling upon the Roman empire, The * ſacking WM «: 
— of Rome by the Goths, they caſt upon chriſtianity : For the vindication of it from ¶ ca 
detrahunt, & which reproach St. Auſtin did write thoſe renowned books De civitate Dei. h 
male que il. liable are the beſt and moſt innocent ſort of men to be calumniouſly accuſed in f 


la civitas 3 | 
pertuli, this manner. 


D949. k* PA - 


Chriſto impu- | | | w! 
— De Giv. Dei I. 1. III. 31. They (faith that great father) detract from the Chriſtian times, and impute the evils which tit 
city ſuffered, unto Chriſt. | w 


+73 «jw. Another practice (worthily bearing the guilt of ſlander ) is, + being aiding and ” 
8 acceſſory thereto, by any-wiſe furthering, cheriſhing, abetting it. He that hy 
' crafty ſignifications of ill-will doth prompt the flanderer to vent his poiſon ; he b 
that by a willing audience and attention doth readily ſuck it up, or who greediy e 
ſwalloweth it down by credulous approbation and aflent ; BW * 

David, Pal. ci. 5. of privihy San- he that pleaſingly reliſheth and ſmacketh at it, or exprel- 
„„ Idiose — 4 ſeth a delightful complaiſance therein; as he is a partner in W®"* 
fay the LXX. the fact, ſo he is a ſharer in the guilt. . There are not on- tar, 
 Neque werd illa juſta excuſatio, Referen- ly ſlanderous throats, but flanderous ears alſo; not only Cer 
— . wicked inventions, which ingender and brogd lies, bu lay 
in lapidem nunquam fitur 3 interdum reſili- Wicked aſſents, which .hatch and foſter them. Not only en 
ens percutit dirigentem. © Diſcat detrador, the ſpiteful mother which conceiveth ſuch ſpurious brats 


dum te widet non lib audire, non faci FX a ö 
— 1 A 2 /<i* put the midwife that helps to bring them forth, the nut * 
| that feedeth them, the guardian that traineth them up to Th 


maturity, and ſetteth them forth to live in the world, as they do really conti 

bute to their ſubſiſtence, ſo deſervedly they partake in the blame due to them, 

| and muſt be reſponſible for the miſchief they do. For in- 

Poſidenius relateth of St. Aaſtin, that be deed were it not for ſuch free entertainers, ſuch nourither, 

— upon his table written theſe two ſuch encouragers of them, ſlanders commonly would die n 

8 SO os; the womb, or prove ſtill-born, or preſently entring into ths 

D amat dic tis abſentum rodere vitam, cold air would expire, or for want of nouriſhment foo! 

e menſam indignam noverit t fbi: ould ſtarve. It is ſuch friends and patrons of them wh! 

(He that loveth by ill ſpeech to gnaw the are the cauſes that they are ſo rife; they it is who ſet i 

. yp 4 natured, baſe and deſigning people upon deviſing, ſearchin 

that this table is unfit for him): and if any after, and picking up malicious and idle ſtories. Were! 

there did ute detraction, he was offended, not for ſuch cuſtomers the trade of calumniating would fil 

and minded chem of thoſe verſes, ' threat- M ASIDE 1 F Grit d fla tickt 
ning alſo to leave the table, and withdraw any purſue it merely out ot ſervility an ttery, to 

| to his chamber. Pofid. cap. 22. the ears, to ſooth the humour, to gratify the malignal 

| . diſpoſition, or ill-will of others; who upon the leaſt di 

couragement would give over the practice. If therefore we ſhould exempt oi 

0 ECT Elves from all guilt of flander, we muſt not only abſi# 

* 0s Saad axe wearer, They from venting it, but forbear to “ regard or countenance 1 

es Lab. Brad wl. . for + He is (faith the wiſe man) 4 wicked deer, who giv 

e heed to falſe lips; and a liar, who giveth ear to a nag 

V tongue. Vea, if we thoroughly would be clear from it, 

Beatus eft, qui muſt ſhew an averſation from hearing it, an unwillingneſs to believe it, an indig 

e ſecontrs tion againſt it; ſo either ſtifling it in the birth, or condemning it to death bei! 

mavit, ut a- uttered, This is the ſure way to deſtroy it, and to prevent its miſchief. It F 

pud eee . would & ſtop our ears, we ſhould ſtop the ſlanderer's mouth: If we would 7% 

dear Hier. ad te calumniator, he would fly from #s If we would reprove him, we ſhould * 

nt . | 

| 92 Hedee thy ears with thorus, &c. Ecclus xxvii. 247 ind legit. Cypr. Ep. 55. g 

3 | ia : 


1 


e eee 


—_— 


en him. For as * the north-wind driveth away rain, ſo (the wiſe man telleth us) f 
* Prov. xxv. 
thth an angry countenance a backbiting tongue. by. -As gle 
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44, % 
Theſe are the chief and moſt common kinds of flander ; and there are ſeveral 
ways of practiſing them worthy our obſerving, that we may avoid them; namely 

ele: | | 
3 The molt notoriouſly-heinous way is, forging, and immediately venting ill 
tories. As it is ſaid of Doeg, Thy tongue deviſeth miſchief ; and of another like pr, Hi. 2. 
companion, Thou grveſt thy mouth to evil, and thy tongue frameth deceit : and as our I. 19. 
Lord faith of the devil, Men he ſpeaketh a lie, èn r iq io Nani, be ſpeaketh of his John viii. 44. 
gun; fer he is a har, and the father of it. This palpably is the ſupreme pitch of (IH. xai. 


o * a 

l calumny, uncapable of any qualification or excuſe: Hell cannot go beyond this; 7 
„de curicd fend himſelf cannot worſe employ his wit, than in minting wrongful 

| 1, | 

I" falſboods. 


2. Another way is, receiving from others, and venting ſuch ſtories which they 
who do it certainly know, or may reafonably preſume to be falfe : the becoming 
huckſters of counterfeit wares, or factors in this vile trade. There is no falſe 
coiner, who hath not ſome complices and emiſſaries ready to take from his hand, 
4 Ml 31d put off his money: and ſuch flanderers at ſecond hand are ſcarce leſs guilty 
by than the firſt authors, He that brueth lies may have more wit and ſkill, but the 
1. Wl broacher ſheweth the like malice and wickedneſs. In this there is no great diffe- 
rence between the great devil, that frameth ſcandalous reports, and the little imps, 
that run about and diſperſe them. 


z. Another way is, when one without competent examination, due weighing, 
and juit reaſon, doth admit, and ſpread tales prejudicial to his neighbour's wel- 


3 fire; relying for his warrant (as to the truth of them) upon any flight or flen- 

nly der authority. This 1s a very common and current practice: men preſume it T; de refb- 
bur awful enough to ſay over whatever they hear; to report any thing, if they eee, 
on an quote an author for it. It is not, ſay they, my invention; I tell it as I Chry'oh, in 
rats heard it: /if fides penes authorem ; let him that informed me undergo the blame, Heb. xi z. 


if it prove falſe. So do they conceive. themſelves excuſable for being the in- 8 bones 
ſiruments of injurious diſgrace and damage to their neighbours. But they greatly ve + 


miſtake therein: for as this practice commonly doth ariſe from the ſame wicked {***«*'« 
principles, at leaſt in ſome degree, and produceth altogether the like miſchievous « © ear... 
eltects, as the wilful deviſing and conveying ſlander : ſo it no leſs thwarteth the 2%, &c. 
rules of duty, and laws of equity; God hath prohibited it, and reaſon doth con- 


uemn it. Thou ſhalt not (ſaith God in the law) go 1p and down as d tale-bearer Levit.xix.6. 


ie in 11 0 
o thei" thy people : as a tale-bearer (as Rachil, that is) as a merchant or trader Prov. xviii.e. 
ol! ill reports and ſtories concerning our neighbour, to his prejudice. Not only —XXVi, 23. 
who be framing them, but the dealing in them beyond reaſon or neceſlity, is inter- 

e ed. And it is part of a good man's character in the xvth Pſalm, Non accipit pf. xv. 3. 
et TATE OR. G g 3 » XV. 3. 
coin fo fn, He takes not up a reproach againſt his neighbour ; that is, he doth 


vt calily entertain it, much leſs doth he effectually propagate it: and in our 


'ere . NY : In 
1 fall I He, it is ſaid, that utteretb flanger (not only he that conceiveth it) 18 4 
cul. f : =; 

jena And in reaſon, before exact trial and cognizance, to meddle with the fame 
1 Ji Ad intereſt of another, is - evidently a practice full of iniquity, ſuch as no man 
pt ol n allow in his own caſe, or brook being uſed toward himſelf, without judging 


anſelf to be extremely abuſed by ſuch reporters. In all reaſon and equity, 
Jen in all diſcretion) before we yield credence to any report concerning our 
ighbour, or adventure to relate it, many things are carefully to be weighed 
ku ſcanned. We ſhould concerning our author conſider, whether he be not a 
vitucular enemy, or diſaffected to him; whether he be not ill-humoured, or a 
lighter in telling bad ſtories; whether he be not diſhoneſt, or unregardful of ju- 
d ig his dealings and diſcourſe ; whether he be not vain or careleſs of what 
* laith ; whether he be not light and credulous, or apt to be impoſed upon by 
* [mail appearance; whether at leaſt in the preſent caſe he be not hegligent, 
099 1iorward and raſh in ſpeaking. We ſhould alſo concerning the matter re- 
Pied mind, whether it be pollible, or probable ; whether ſuitable to the diſpo- 
. 1 Aa 2 1 ſition 


Te 


- whether the action imputed to 


Pal. I. 18. 


Ann. 16 


Nor oft confiliumin wulge, non ratio, s Of mankind is. Whoever therefore gives heed to flying tale, 


diſcrimen, non diligentia—ex opinione pla- and thruſts himſelf into the herd of thoſe who ſpread them, 
rima, ex veritatt pauca judicat. Cic. | 


2 ad 2 weavrgerls ic 3ww If he want not judgment, he cannot but know that when 


Prov xi“. 


every Word 


Exod.xxiii.2. 


5. vi. 4+ 
t. ix. 4. 


1Cor. xiii 5,7. 


partaken with the author of calumny. 


„p non judieium, non veritas. Tac. deration, of judgment, of equity, the buſy and talking part 


ſhalt not (faith the law) follow a multitude to do evil: and with like reaſon we ſhould 


name can be ſecure. But he that upon ſuc 
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ſition of our neighbour, to his principles, to the conſtant tenour of his practice, 

| im be not liable to mifapprehenſion, or his word 
to miſconſtruction. reaſon and equity do, I fay, exact from us, diligently i 
conſider ſuch things, before we do either embrace our ſelves, or tranſmit yn; 
others any ſtory concerning our neighbour ; leſt unadviſedly we do him ICrepa. 
rable wrong and miſchief, Briefly we ſhould take his caſe for our own, and <<. 
fider whether we our ſelves ſhonld be content, that upon like grounds or tefj. 
monies any man ſhould believe, or report diſgraceful things concerning us. If ye 
fail to do thus, we do (vainly, or raſhly, or maliciouſly) conſpire with the flag. 
derer to the wrong of our innocent neighbour; and that in the Pſalmiſt (by a p. 
rity of reaſon) may be transferred to us, Thou haſt conſented unto the liar, and bo 


4. Of kin to this way is the affenting to popular rumours, and thence affirming 
matters of obloquy to our neighbour. Every one by experience knows how en. 
fily falſe news do riſe, and how nimbly they ſcatter themſelves ; how often they 
are raiſed from — ſoon they from ſmall ſparks grow into a great blaze, 
how eaſily from one thing they are transformed into another: eſpecially news d 
this kind, which do ſuit and feed the bad humour of the vulgar. Tis obvious t» 

any man how true that is of Tacitus, how * void of conh- 


is either ſtrangely injudicious, or very malignantly diſpoſe, 


ö he complieth with ular fame, it is mere chance that he 
„ doth _ flander, 8 it is odds that he ſhall do fo; he 

conſequently ſheweth himfelf to be indifferent whether be 
doth it or no, or rather that he doth incline to do it: whence not caring not to be 
otherwiſe, or loving to be a ſlanderer, he in effect and juſt eſteem is ſuch ; having 
at leaſt a ſlanderous 4 and inclination, He that puts it to the venture whether 
he lieth or no, doth es ipſ lie morally, as declaring no care or love of truth. Thu 


not follow the multitude in ſpeaking evil of our neighbour. 

5. Another ſlanderous courſe is, to build cenſures and reproaches upon ſlende: 
conjectures, or uncettain ſuſpicions (thoſe waroroay wormpai evil ſurmiſes, which 
St. Paul condemneth). Of theſe occaſions can never be wanting to them who ſeck 
them, or are ready to embrace them; no innocence, no wiſdom can any-wiſe pre- 
vent them ; and if they may be admitted as —— of defamation, no man's 

| accounts dareth to aſperſe his neigh- 
bour, is in moral computation no leſs a ſlanderer, than if he did the like cn 
of pure invention, or without any ground at all: for doubtful and falſe in this caſe 
differ little; to deviſe and to divine, in matters of this nature, do import nes 
the ſame, He that will judge or ſpeak ill of others, ought to be well aſſured ol 
what he thinks or ſays ; he : of aſſerteth that which he doth not know to be true, 
doth as well lie, as he that affirmeth that which he knoweth to be falſe (for he 
deceiveth the hearers, begetting in them an opinion that he is aſſured of what he 
affirms); eſpecially in dealing with the concernments of others, whoſe right and 
repute juſtice doth oblige us to be wary of infringing, charity ſhould diſpoſe us to 
regard and tender as our own. It is not every poſſibility, every ſeeming, ever) 
faint ſhew or e appearance, which ſufficeth to ground bad opinion, 0 
reproachful diſcourſe concerning our brother: the matter ſhould be clear, noto- 
rious and palpable, before we admit a diſadvantageous conceit into our head, 1 
diſtaſteful reſentment into our heart, a harſh word into our mouth about him. Men 
may fancy themſelves ſagacious and ſhrewd (perſons of deep judgment and fine 
wit they may be taken for) when they can dive into others hearts, and ſound 
their intentions; when through thick miſts, or at remote diſtances, they can deſc!) 
faults in them; when they collect ill of them by long trains, and ſubtle. fetches of 
diſcourſe : but in truth they do thereby rather bewray in themſelves ſmall love af 
truth, care of juſtice, or ſenſe of charity, together with little wiſdom and diſcrc- 
tion: for truth is only ſeen in a clear light; juſtice requireth ſtrict proof; Ch. 
rity thinketh no evil, and believeth all things for the beſt; wiſdom is not forwar 


; 


8 ERM. XVII. PL 


to pronounce before full evidence ( He, faith the wiſe man, that anſwereth a Provaxviii.13 


from aiming directly, but provident not to hit caſually any 
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matter before he heareth it, it is folly and ſhame unto him). In fine, they who pro- 
ceed thus, as it is uſual that they ſpeak falſely, as it is caſual that they ever ſpeak 
truly, as they affect to ſpeak ill, true or falſe ; ſo worthily they are to be reckoned 
among ſlanderers. | bd * | 

6. Another like way of ſlandering is, impetuous or negligent ſputtering out of 
words, without minding what truth or conſequence there 1s in . how they 
may touch or hurt our neighbour, To avoid this fin, we muſt not only be free 
from intending miſchief, but wary of affecting it; not only careful of not wrong- 
ing one diſtinct perſon, but of harming any promiſcuouſly ; not only abſtinent 
perſon with obloquy. 
For as he that diſchargeth ſhot into a crowd, or ſo as not to look about regarding 
who may ſtand in the way, is no leſs guilty of deing miſchief, and bound to make 
ſatisfaction to them he woundeth, than if he had aimed at ſome one perſon : So if 
we fling out bad words at random, which may light unluekily, and defame ſome- 
body, we become ſlanderers unawares, and before we think on it. This practice 
hath not ever all the malice of the worſt ſlander, but it worketh often the effects 
thereof, and therefore doth incur its guilt, and its puniſhment ; eſpecially it be- 


| ing commonly derived from ill temper, or from bad habit, which we are bound 


to watch over, to curb, and to corre, The tongue is a ſharp and parlous wea- 
pon, which we are bound to keep up in the ſheath, or never to draw forth but 
adviſedly, and upon juſt occaſion ; it muſt ever be wielded with caution and care; 
to brandiſh it wantonly, to lay about with it blindly and furiouſly, to flaſh and 
ſmite therewith any that happeneth to come in our way, doth argue malice ar 
madneſs, 
7. It is an ordinary way of proceeding to calumniate, for men, reflecting upon 
ſome bad diſpoſition in themſelves (although reſulting from their own particular tem- 
per, from their bad principles, or from hole ill 5 to charge it preſently up- 
on others, preſuming others to be like themſelves: Like the wicked perſon in 
the Pſalm, Thou thoughteſft that I was altogether ſuch an one as thy ſelf. This is to pl. 1, 21, 
ander mankind firſt in the groſs; then in retail, as occaſion ſerveth, to aſperſe any 
man: This is the way of half-witted Machiavihans, and of deſperate reprobates in 
wickedneſs, who, having proſtituted their conſciences to vice, for their own de- 
fence and ſolace, would “ ſhrowd themſelves from blame under the ſhelter of com * Remedium 
mon pravity and infirmity, accuſing all men of that whereof they know them. eg, I 
ſelves guilty. But ſurely there can be no greater iniquity than this, that one man nem fir jan- 
ſhould undergo blame for the ill conſcience of another ! ", CEP 
Theſe ſeem to be the chief kinds of ſlander, and moſt common ways of practi- vb fe 2 
ſing it. In which deſcription the folly thereof doth, I ſuppoſe, ſo clearly ſhine, f &c. 
that no man can look thereon without loathing and deſpiſing it, as not only a very hom. Bo. = 
ugly, but a moſt fooliſh practice. No man ſurely can be wiſe, who will ſuffer him. | 
{elf to be defiled therewith, But to render its folly more apparent, we ſhall diſ- 
play it; declaring it to be extremely fooliſh upon ſeveral accounts. But the doing 
this, in regard to your patience, we ſhall forbear at preſent. 
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He that uttereth flander is a fool. 


* HAVE formerly in this place, diſcourſing upon this text, explained 
$ the nature of the {in here condemned, with its ſeveral kinds and ways 
of practiſing. DTT FM 3 Te | 
Rolly II. I ſhall now proceed to declare the folly of it; and to make 
F 3 ood by Nen eo the aſſertion of the wiſe man, that He wle 
Cem» uttereth ſlander is a fool. | | 
1. Slandering is fooliſh, as ſinful and wicked. 4 | 

All fin is fooliſh upon many accounts; as proceeding from ignorance, error, in- 
conſiderateneſs, vanity ; as implying weak judgment, and irratio:.al choice; as 
thwarting the dictates of feaſon, and beſt rule of wiſdom, as producing very mi- 
chievous effects to our ſelves, bereaving us of the chief goods, and expoling us to 
the worſt evils. What can be more egregiouſly abſurd, than to diſſent in our opi- 
nion and diſcord in our choice . from infinite wiſdom ; to provoke by our actions 
ſovereign juſtice, and immutable ſeverity ; to oppoſe almighty Power, and offend 
immenſe Goodneſs ; to render our ſelves unlike, and contrary in our doings, our 
diſpoſition, our ſtate, to abſolute perfection and felicity? What can be more de- 


. ſperately. wild, than to diſoblige our beſt Friend, to forfeit his love and favour, to 


render him our enemy, who is our Lord and our Judge, upon whoſe mere will and 

diſpoſal all our ſubſiſtence, all our welfare does tbſclutet? depend ? What greater 

' madneſs can be conceived; than to deprive our minds of all true content here, and 
to ſeparate our ſouls from eternal bliſs hereafter ; to gall our conſciences nov wit! 
ſore remorſe, and to engage our ſelves for ever to remedileſs miſcries ? Such ſoily 
doth all fin include 2 Wbence in ſcripture- ſtile worthily goodneſs and wiſdom ate 
terms equivalent ; ſin and folly do ſignify the ſame thing. 


If thence this pc be proved extremely ſinful, it will thence ſufficiently be 


demonſtrated no leſs fooliſh. And that it is extremely ſinful may eafily be ſliewed. 


Pal. I. 19,20. It is the character of the ſuperlatively-wicked man; Thou giveth thy mouth to evil; 


and thy tongue frameth deceit :- Thou ſitteth and ſpeaketh againſt thy brother ; ths 


Aandereth thine own mother's ſon. It is indeed plainly the blackeſt and moſt helliſh fin 


that can be; that which giveth the grand fiend his names, and moſt expreſſeth hi 
nature. He is o AiztoAG., the ſlanderer; Satan, the ſpiteful adverſary ; the old jiake, 


Apoc. xii. 10. or dragon, hiſſing out lies, and ſpitting forth venom of calumnious accuſation ; fle 
John viii. 44. accuſer of the brethren ; a murtherous, efivious; malicious calumniator ; he Father 


Eph, iv. 25. 
1 Pet. ii. 1. 
Pſal. xxxi. 


To 


& Xxv. 10. & Ixxxvi. 15. & Ixxxix. 14. & exlvi. 6. Prov, xii. 22. & vi. 17, 


of lies; the grand defamer of God to man, of man to God, of one man to ano- 
ther. And highly wicked ſurely guſt that practice be, whereby we grow name- 
ſakes to him, conſpire in proceeding with him, reſemble his diſpoſition and nature. 
It is a complication, a compriſal, a collection and ſum of all wickedneſs ; oppoſite 
to all the principal virtues (to veracity and fincerity, to charity and juſtice) trant- 
greſſing all the great commandments, violating immediately and directly all the du- 
ties concerning our neighbour. 

To lie ſimply, is a great fault, being a deviation from that good rule which pre- 
ſcribeth truth in all our words; rendring us unlike and diſagreeable to God, who 1 
tbe, Gat, of. truth ; (who * loveth truth, and practiſeth it in all his doings ; who 


I abominateth 


— 


— 
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bominateth all falſhood) : including a treacherous breach of faith toward man- 
kind (we being all, in order to the maintenance of ſociety, by an implicit com- 

&, obliged by ſpeech to declare our mind, to inform truly, and not to impoſe 
upon our neighbour) ; arguing puſillanimous timorouſneſs and impotency of mind, 
1 diſtruſt in God's help, and diffidence in all good means to compals our deſigns ; 
begetting deception and error, a foul and ill-favour'd brood : Lying, I fay, is upon 
{ach accounts a ſinful and blameable thing: And of all lies thoſe certainly are the 
worſt which proceed from malice, or from vanity, or from both, and which work. 
miſchief, fach as ſlanders are. | | 

Again, to bear any hatred or ill-will, to exerciſe enmity toward any man, to 


defign or procure any miſchief to our neighbour, whom even Jeus were com- 


manded to love as themſelves, whoſe good by many laws, and upon divers ſcores, Levit.xix. 18 

we are obliged to tender as our own, is a heinous fault: And of this apparently the 

fanderer is moſt guilty in the higheſt degree. For evidently true it is which the 

wiſe man — 4 A lying tongue hateth thoſe that are afflicted with it; there Prov-xxvi.18. 0 

is no ſurer argument of extreme hatred ; nothing but the height of ill. will can ſug- 

zeſt this practice. The ſlanderer is an enemy, as the moſt fierce and outragious, 

ſo the moſt baſe and unworthy that can be: He fighteſt with the moſt perilous and 

moſt unlawful weapon in the moſt furious and foul way that can be. His wea- 

pon is an envenomed arrow full of deadly poiſon, which he ſhooteth ſuddenly, Jam. iii. 8. 

and feareth not; a weapon which by no force can be reſiſted, by no art decli- 3 

ned, whoſe impreſſion 1s altogether inevitable and unſuſtainable. It is a moſt in- ; 

fidious, moſt treacherous and cowardly. way of fighting; wherein manifeſtly the 

weakeſt and baſeſt ſpirits have extreme advantage, and may eaſily prevail againſt 

the braveſt and worthieſt; for no man of honour or honeſty can in any way of 

reſiſtance or requital deign to uſe it, but muſt infallibly without repugnance be 

born down thereby. By it the vile practiſer atchieveth the greateſt miſchief that 

can be. His words are, as the Pſalmiſt ſaith of Doeg, devouring words ( Thou Pal. Iii. 4. 

hoe all devouring words, O thou deceitful tongue) : And, A man (faith the wiſe Af 8. 

man) that beareth falſe w;tneſs againſt his neighbour is a maul, and à fivord, An ungodly 

and a ſharp arrow ; that is, he is a complicated inſtrument of all miſchiefs: He 77 4287/2 =þ 

ſmiteth and braifeth like a maul, he cutteth and pierceth like a mord, he thus 5 ip, chere 

doth hurt near at hand; and at diſtance he woundeth like a ſharp arrow, it is hard 4 burning 

any where to evade him, or to get out of his reach. Many (faith another wiſe 1 0 

man, the imitator of Solomon) have fallen by the edge of the faword ; but not ſo many Ecclus xxviii, 

as have fallen by the tongue. Well is he that is defended from it, and hath not paſſed s: ©: 

through the venom thereof; who hath not drawn the yoke thereof, nor hath been bound in 

its bands, For the yoke thereof is a' yoke of iron, and the bands thereof are bands of 

braſs. The death thereof is an evil death, the grave were better than it. Incurable 

are the wounds which the ſlanderer infliteth, irreparable the damages which he 

eauſeth, indelible the marks which he leaveth.” © © | | 
No balſam can heal the biting of a ſycophant ; no thread can ſtitch up a good name Adver/us S- 

torn by calumnious defamation ; no ſoap is able to-cleanſe from the ſtains aſperſed ny — 

by a foul mouth. Aliquid adbærebit; ſomewhat always of ſuſpicion and ill OPINION remedium. 

will ftick in the minds of thoſe who have given ear to ſlander. 'So extremely op- 

polite is this practice unto the queen of virtues, charity: F indeed is, to 

believe all things, that is, all things for the beſt, and to the advantage of our neigh- 1 Cor. xii. 7+ 
ur; not ſo much as to ſuſpect any evil of him, without unavSidably-manifſ | 


cauſe; How much more not to deviſe any falſhood againſt him? It covereth all Prov. xvii. g, 
things, ſtudiouſly conniving at real defects, and concealing aſſured miſcarriages: How 
much more not divulging imaginary or falſe ſcandals ? It diſpoſeth to ſeek and fur- 
ther any the leaſt good concerning him: How much more will it hinder commit- 
ting grievous outrage upon our deareſt good name? | pas ment VAR 

Again, all injuſtice is abominable ; to do any ſort of wrong is à heinous crime; 

t crime which of all moſt immediately tendeth to the Nidolation of ſociety, 
and diſturbance of humane life; which God therefore doth moſt oath, and men 
have reaſon eſpecially to deteſt, : And of this the ſlanderer is'*moſt deeply guilty. 
A witneſs of Belial ſcorneth judgment, and the mouth of the wicked devoureth ini. Prov. xix. 2%, 
fy, faith the wiſe man. He is indeed, according to juſt eftimation, guilty 
- all Kinds whatever of injury, breaking all the ſecond table of commands” re- 
pecting our neighbour. Moſt formally and directly he beartrb falſe witneſs 

againſt 
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againſt his neighbour : He doth covet his neighbour's goods; for tis conſtantly Ws br. 
out of ſuch an irregular deſire, for his own preſumed advantage, to diſpoſſeſs ha Mnoth' 
neighbour of ſome good, and transfer it on himſelf, that the flanderer uttereth Nun a 
his tale: He is ever a thief and a robber of his good name, a deflowrer and defilet Nur 0 
„ of his reputation, an “ aſſaſſine and murtherer of his honour. So doth he violate Ng ho 
goo 2 all the rules of juſtice, and perpetrateth all ſorts of wrong againſt his neighbour. 
— ny deen non corporis, ſed honoris. Opt. lib. 2. We be to them who juſtiſie the wicked for reward, and tale away the rig hren 
from bim. Iſa. v. 23. | | PR: 


He may indeed perhaps coriceive it no great matter that he committeth ; be. el 
cauſe he doth not act in ſo boiſterous and bloody a way, but only by words, which 
are ſubtil, ſlim and tranſient things; upon his neighbour's credit only, which i ourſe 
no ſubſtantial or viſible matter. He draweth (thinks he) no blood, nor breaketh 
any bones, nor imprefſeth any remarkable ſcar ; tis only the ſoft air he breaketh j b 
0 with his tongue, tis only a flight character that he ſtampeth on the fancy, tis only , | 
an imaginary ſtain that he daubeth his neighbour with: therefore he ſuppoſeth no B 
great wrong done, and ſeemeth to himſelf innocent or very excuſable. But theſe - 
conceits ariſe from great inconſiderateneſs, or miſtake; nor can they excuſe the 
flanderer from grieyous injuſtice, For in dealing with our neighbour, and med- 
ling with his property, we are not to value things according to our fancy, but ac- 
cording; to the price ſet on them by the owner: we muſt not reckon that a trifle, 
which he prizeth as a jewel. Since thence all men (eſpecially men of honour and 
— do, from a neceſſary inſtinct of nature, eſtimate their good name beyond 
any of their goods, yea do commonly hold it more dear and precious than their 
very lives: we, by violently or fraudulently bereaving them of it, do them no OM 
leſs wrong, than if we ſhould rob or couzen them of their ſubſtance, yea, than if 3 
we fhould maim their body, or — their blood, or even ſtop their breath. If 
they as grievouſly feel it, and reſent it as deeply, as they do any other outrage, 
the injury is really as great to them, Even the ſlanderer's own judgment and 
- conſcience might tell him ſo much: for they who moſt ſlight another's fame, are 
uſually: very tender of their own, and can with no patience endure that others WF... 
ſhould touch it: which demonſtrates the inconſiderateneſs of their judgment, and 
the iniquity of their practice. It is an injuſtice not to be corrected or cured. 
Thefts may be reſtored, wounds may be cured ; but there is no reſtitution or cure 
of a loſt good name: It is therefore an irreparable injury. | 
Nor is the thing in it ſelf, in true judgment, contemptible ; but in itſelf really 
Prov. xxii. 1. very Conſiderable. A good name, ſaith Solomon himſelf (no fool) is rather 1 
3 30. be choſen than great riches; and loving favour rather than filver and gold. In its 
mer 2 conſequences it is much more ſo; the chief intereſts of a man, the ſucceſs of 
Prov. xii. 6. his 2 his ability to do good (for himſelf, his friends, his neighbour) his ſafe- 
ty, the beſt comforts and conveniencies of his life, ſometimes his life it ſelf, de- 
nding thereon: So that whoeyer doth ſnatch or filch it from him, doth not on- 
ly according to his opinion, and in moral value, but in real effect commonly rob, 
. murther, ever exceedingly wrong his neighbour. It is often the ſole re- 
ward of a man's virtue, and all the fruit of his induſtry ; ſo that by depriving him 
of that, he is.robb'd of all his eſtate, and left ſtark naked of all, excepting a good 
conſcience, which. is beyond the reach of the world, and which no malice or miſ- 
fortune can diveſt him of. Full then of iniquity, full of uncharitableneſs, full of 
all wickedneſs is this practice; and conſequently full it is of folly. No man, one ht 
would. think, of any tolerable ſenſe, ſhould dare or deign to incur the guilt of 3 
proflice, vile and baſe, ſo indeed diabolical and deteſtable. But farther more 
Tticular ard 1 1 5 5 | | Ti 1 
M 2. \ ; *y PL is plainly a fool; becauſe he maketh wrong judgments and Wb! 
valuations, of things, and accordingly driveth on filly bargains for himſelf, in te- 
ſult whereof he proveth a great loſer. He means by his calumnious ftories either 
to vent ſome paſſion boiling in him, or compaſs ſome deſign which he affecb, ro 
or to pleaſe ſome Amour that he is poſſeſſed with: But is any of theſe things worth 
3 Feuer at ſo dear a rate? Can there be any valuable exchange for our honeſty ſer 
e Fil not more adviſeable to ſupprels our paſſion, or to let it evaporate other wiſe, ſo 
than to diſcharge. it in ſo, foul a way? Is it not better to let go a petty intereſt, iv 
than to Fur ther it by committing ſo notorious and heinous. a fin to let an n 
rr 8 3 | 
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s project ſink, than to buoy it up by ſuch baſe means? Is it not wiſdom rather to 
4 or curb our humour, than by ſatisfying it thus, to forfeit our innocence ? 

wh any thing in the world be ſo conſiderable, that for its ſake it ſhould defile 

ur ſouls by ſo foul a practice, making ſhipwreck of a good conſcience, abandon- 

e honour and honeſty, incurring all the guilt and all the puniſhment due to ſo 
vormous a crime? Is it not far more wiſdom, contentedly to ſee our neighbour 

\ enjoy, credit and ſucceſs, to flouriſh and thrive in the world, than by ſuch baſe 
urſes to ſully his reputation, to rifle him of his goods, to ſupplant or croſs him in 

« affairs? We do really, when we think thus to depreſs him, and to climb up to 
wealth or credit by the ruins of his honour, but debate our ſelves. Whatever comes 

fit (whether he ſucceeds or is diſappointed therein) aſſuredly he that uſeth ſuch 
darſes will himſelf be the greateſt loſer, and deepeſt ſufferer. Tis true which the 

de wiſe man faith, The getting of treaſures by a lying tongue, is a vanity toſſed to Prov. xxi. 6. 
i fro of them that ſeek death. And, Moe unto them (faith the prophet) that draw Iſa. v. 18. 
iquity cout h cords of vanity; that is, who by falſhood endeavour to compaſs 
njuſt deſigns. | 

But it is not, perhaps he will pretend, for to aſſwage a private paſſion, or to pro- 
note his particular concernment, that he makes ſo bold with his neighbour, or deals . 
) harſhly with him; but for the fake of orthodox doctrine, for the advantage of 

e true church, for the advancement of publick good, he judgeth it expedient 
o aſperſe him. This is indeed the covert of innumerable ſlanders: Zeal for ſome 


* 
| 
1 
r 
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I pinion, or fome party, beareth out men of ſectarian and factious ſpirits in ſuch 
d mactices; they may do, they may ſay any thing for thoſe fine ends. Whatisa * 
d ttle truth, what is any man's reputation in compariſon to the carrying on ſuch 
* eve defigns ? But (to omit that men do uſually prevaricate in theſe caſes ; that 
0 Wk is not commonly for love of truth, but of themſelves, not fo much for the bene- 

i: WE: of their ſet, but for their own intereſt, that they calumniate) this plea will 
i .-wiſe juſtify ſuch practice. For truth and fincerity, equity and candor, meek- 

© ess and charity are inviolably to be obſerved, not only toward diſſenters in opi- 
id ion, but even toward declared enemies of truth it ſelf; we are to bleſs them, 
e hat is, to ſpeak well of them, and to wiſh well to them) not 10 curſe them, 
1 that is, not to reproach them, or to wiſh them ill, much leſs to bely them). Truth 


o, as it cannot ever need, ſo doth it always loath and ſcorn the patronage and 
e ſuccour of lies; it is able to ſupport and protect it ſelf by fair means; it will 
ot be killed upon a pretence of ſaving it, or thrive by its own ruin, Nor indeed 
n any party be ſo much ſtrengthened and under-propt, as it will be weakned and 


ly Whndermined, by ſuch courſes: No cauſe can ſtand. firm upon a bottom ſo looſe 
% od llippery, as falſhood is: All the good a flanderer can do is, to diſparage what 
. te would maintain. In truth, no hereſy can be worſe, than that would be which 
0 


hould allow to play the devil in any cafe. He that can diſpenſe with himſelf to 
lander a Few or a Turk, doth in ſo doing render himſelf worſe than either of them 
y profeſſion are: For even they (and even pagans themſelves) diſallow the prac- 
ce of inhumanity and iniquity. All men by light of nature avow truth to be 


b. lonourable, and faith to be indiſpenſably obſerved. He doth not underſtand what 
e ts to be a Chriftian, or careth not to practiſe according thereto, who can find 
*. n his heart in any caſe, upon any pretence, to calumniate. In fine, to proſtitute 


ur conſcience, or ſacrifice our honeſty, for any cauſe, to any intereſt whatever, 
an never be warrantable or wiſe. Farther, n | 

}- The flanderer is a fool, becauſe he uſeth improper means and prepoſterous 

nethods of effecting his purpoſes. As there is no deſign worth the carrying on 
y ways of falſhood and iniquity ; ſo there is ſcarce any (no good or lawful one 

t leaſt) which may not more ſurely, more ſafely, more cleverly be atchieved 

means of truth and juſtice. - Is not always the ſtreight way more ſhort than the 
bblique and crooked? Is not the plain way more eaſy than the rough and crag- 

ed ? Is not the fair way more pleaſant and paſſable than the foul ?- Is it not bet- 

er to walk in paths that are open and allowed, than in thoſe that are ſhut up and 


ar Yohibited ; than to clamber over walls, to break through fences, to treſpaſs upon ; 
r cloſures ? Surely yes: He that walketh uprightly, walketh ſurely. Uſing ſtrict Prov. x. 9. 
ty "Tacity and integrity, candour and equity, is the beſt method of accompliſhing 


od deſigns. Our own induſtry, good uſe of the parts and faculties God ha 


re us, embracing fair opportunities, God's bleſſing and providencg, are ſufficient 
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means to rely upon for procuring, in an honeſt way, whatever is convenient g oy 
us. Theſe are ways approved, and amiable to all men; they procure the he CY 
friends, and feweſt enemies; they afford to the practiſer a chearful courage, ,,M * 
good hope; they meet with leſs diſappointment, and have no regret or ſhame 2 jack 
Iſa. xxviii, 97 them. He that hath recourſe to the other baſe means, and maketh | 1 
— viii. his refuge, as he renounceth all juſt and honeſt means, as he diſclaimeth all hon *q 


15, in God's aſſiſtance, and forfeiteth all pretence to his bleſſing; ſo he cannot 1. 
ſonably expect good ſucceſs, or be ſatisfied in any undertaking. The fupplantny 
way indeed ſeems the moſt curt and compendious way of bringing about diſhorey 
or diſhonourable deſigns : But as a good deſign is certainly diſhonoured thereh 
ſo is it apt thence to be defeated ; it raiſing up enemies and obſtacles, yieldin 
advantages to whoever is diſpoſed to croſs us. As in trade it is notorious, thy 
the beſt courſe to thrive is by dealing ſquarely and truly ; any fraud or couſeny 
appearing there doth overthrow a man's credit, and drive away cuftom from hin, 

in all other tranſactions, as he that dealeth juſtly and fairly will have his af 
proceed roundly, and ſhall find men ready to comply with him; ſo he that is d. 
ſerved to practiſe falſhood, will be declined by ſome, oppoſed by others, diflikq 
by all : No man ſcarce willingly will have to do with him ; he is commonly for 
to ſtand out in buſineſs, as one that plays foul play. 

4. Laſtly, The ſlanderer is a very fool, as bringing many great inconveniencis 
troubles and miſchiefs on himſelf, : 

Prov. xviii.7, Firſt, A fools mouth ( faith the wiſe man) is his agſtruction; his lips are th 

— xiii, 3. ſnare of his foul : And if any kind of ſpeech js deſtructive and dangerous, then 

m 21. this certainly moſt of all; for by no means can a man enflame fo fierce anger, in- 
preſs ſo ſtiff hatred, raiſe ſo deadly enmity againſt hunſelf, and conſequently ſo ei. 
danger his ſafety, eaſe and welfare, as by this practice. Men can more eaſily endure 
and ſooner will forgive, any ſort of abuſe than this; they will rather pardon a rob 
ber of their goods, than a defamer of their good name, 

Secondly, Such an one indeed is not only odious to the perſon immediately con- 
cerned, but generally to all men that obſerve his practice ; every man preſently wil 
| be ſenfible ws" eaſily it may be his own caſe, how liable ht 
— ecquid may be to be thus abuſed, in a way againſt which there is n 
OREN — GE — or defence. The ſlanderer — is apprehended: 
8 common enemy, dangerous to all men; and thence rendret 
een BY 'imet, quanguam d all men averſe from him, and ready to croſs him. Love and 
| zace, tranquility and ſecurity can only be maintained by i. 
Pal. xxxiv. nocent and true dealing: So the Pſalmiſt hath taught us; What man is he thi 
12, 13» defireth life, aud loveth many days, that be may ſee good? Keep thy tongue from ei, 
| and thy lips from ſpeaking guile. 

Thirdly, All wiſe, all noble, all ingenuous and honeſt perſons have an averſatio 
from this practice, and cannot entertain it with any acceptance or complacenct 
Prov, xiii. 5. (A righteous man bateth lying, ſaith the wiſe man). It is only ill- natur'd and il 
nurtur'd, unworthy and naughty people that are willing auditors or encourage" 
Prov. xvii. 4. thereof. A wicked doer (faith the wiſe man again) giveth heed to falſe lips; and 
liar giveth beed to a naughty tongue. All love of truth, and regard to juſtice, ard 
ſenſe of humanity, all generoſity and ingenuity, all charity and good will to me, 
muſt be extinct in thoſe who can with delight, or indeed with patience, lend an ci, 
or give any countenance to a ſlanderer: And is not he a very tool, who chuſeth b 

diſpleaſe the beſt, only ſoothing the worſt of men? 
'ourthly, The flanderer indeed doth baniſh himſelf from all converſation and 
company, or intruding into. it becomes very diſguſtful thereto : For he worthily 
not only looked upon as an enemy to thaſe whom he ſlandereth, but to thoſe als 
upon whom he obtrudeth his calumnious diſcourſe. He not only wrongeth tit 
former: by the jury, but he mocketh the latter by the falſhood of his ſtories 


imphcitly charging his hearers with weakneſs and credulity, or with injuſtice a * 
Ppravit ., - ; | | 
„ Fiſthly, He alſo derogateth wholly from his own credit, in all matters of di- nd 


. courſe. For he that dareth thus to injure his neighbour, who can truſt him in a0 
thing he ſpeaks ? What will not he ſay to pleaſe his vile humour, or further his bat 
intereth ? t (thinks any man) will, he 1 or boggle at, who hath the hc" 

in, thus doing wrong and miſchief, to imitate the devil? Farther, Wie 
| It) 
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cixthly, This practice is perpetually haunted with moſt troubleſome compani- 
as, inward regret and ſelf-condemnation; fear and diſquiet: * 
the conſcience of dealing ſo unworthily doth ſmite ang „ 
ck him; he is ever in danger, and thence in fear to be diſ- 1 —— ee 
overed, and requited for it. Of theſe paſſions the manner e als" daurt Bale, Nase % 
his behaviour is a manifeſt indication: for men do ſeldom rio", wird us r N99 
3 | pee prey wnayoryy F , 

ent their flanderous reports openly and loudly, to the face, t Tyler & 75e, g voy 
in the car of thoſe who are concerned in them; but do p45, Cc. Chryl. Ard. , 

ter them in a low voice, in dark corners, out of fight and | 
caring, Where they conceit themſelves at apes; ſate from being called to an ac- 

ount. Sicords (faith the Pfalmiſt of ſuch perſons) are in their lips; Who, ſay pl. lix. . 
hey, doth bear? And whoſo privily flanderet hrs neighbour, him will I cut off, —6i. 6. 
ch David again, intimating the common manner of this practice. Calumny is like 
le plague, that walketh in darkneſs. Hence appoſitely are the practiſers there- -xci. 6. 
{ termed whiſperers and back-biters : their heart ſuffers them not openly to avow, 
heir conſcience tells them they cannot fairly defend their practice. Again, 

Seventhly, The conſequent of this practice is commonly ſhameful diſgrace, 
with an obligation to retract, and render ſatisfaction: for ſeldom doth: calumny 
paſs long without being detected and: “ confuted, + He that | 
wolketh uprightly walketh ſurely : but he that perverteth his Far * bel. Ir. The mouth of them that 
ways ſhall be known : and, . The hp of truth ſhall be efta- * ; — | —— 
blijked for eber; but a lying lip 16 Gilt for a moment, faith 5 Prov. xii. 19. (Prov. xxvi. 26.) 
he great obſerver of things. And when the ſlander is diſ- 8 8 fler alls 
goſed, the flanderer is obliged to excuſe (that is, to palliate Vr nought; . 
one lie with another, if he can do it) or forced to recant, de foe wy * Mol 
with much diſgrace and extreme diſpleaſure to himſelf : he is vd Tac. Am. 2. A — —_ —— 
alſo many times conſtrained with his loſs and pain, to repair | , 
e miſchief he hath done. | Sa kee SN, | 

Eighthly, to this in likelihood the concernments of men, and the powers which 
guard juſtice will forcibly bring him: and certainly his conſcience will bind him 
hereto; God will indiſpenſably exact it from him. He can never have any ſound 
quiet in his mind, he can never expect pardon from heaven without acknowledg- 
ing his fault, repairing the wrong he hath done, reſtoring that good name of whith 
he diſpoſſeſſed his neighbour : for in this no leſs than in other caſes conſcience 
cannot be ſatisfied, remiſſion will not be granted, except due reſtitution be per- 
formed : and of all reſtitutions this ſurely is the moſt difficult, moſt laborious, and 
moſt troubleſome... Tis no-wiſe ſo hard to reſtore goods ſtolen or extorted, as 
to recover a good opinion loſt, to wipe off aſperſions caſt oi a man's name, to cure 

wounded reputation the moſt earneſt and diligent endeavour can hardly*ever 
effect this, or ſpread the plaiſter ſo far as the ſore hath reached. The ſlanderer 


therefore doth engage himſelf into great ſtraits, incurring an obligation to repair 


n almoſt irreparable miſchief. | ; | 

Ninthly, this practice doth alſo certainly revenge it ſelf, impoſing on its actor a 
perfect retaliation ; 4 tooth. for- a. tcoth.z-an irrecoverable infamy to himſelf, for He that dik 
the infamy he cauſeth to others. Who will regard his fame, who will be concern- genth ſecketh 


cd to excuſe his faults, who ſo outrageouſly abuſeth, the reputation of others? He euren 
luffereth juſtly, he is paid in his own coin, will any man think, who doth hear . For 
him reprogched. e 1 a eth miſchief, 
e bim, Prov. xi. 27. — ri 27, - It has the punifthment bf Ganderers In the aw. ——7er ball je do unto 4.2, a. 4, 


/ 


ght to have done unto his brother. Deut. xix. 19. Prov. xix. 5. A falſe witneſs ſhall not be unpuniſhed , and he that telleth 
ball not eſcape. Pial. lii. 4, 5. God /hall deſtroy thee for ever, thou falſe tangue, Lying libs are an abeminat; rg eos 
"«t they that deal truly are his delight.. Prov. xii. 2. Trot Yo N . ee 


* 


Tenthly, in fine, the ſlanderer (if he doth not by ſerious and ſore repentance 
ſetract his practice) doth baniſh himſelf from heaven and happineſs, doth expoſe Apoc. xxi. 27; 
umſelf to endleſs miſeries and ſorrows. For, if none that maketh a lie ſhall en- —xxii. 15. 
int the heavenly city; if without thoſe manſions of joy | | 
and bliſs every one muſt eternally abide that loveth or ma- Apo. xxi. 8. It is one of thoſe thing® 
ech a lie; if wan Tos Neu ton, to all liars their portion is which Sat eſpecially detlr abominate- 
kiencd in tbe lale dubich burneth with: fire and, brimfpone 35 Bl 2e, Phot. 2 l. wir: 
en aſſuredly 8 liar, the ſlanderer (who lieth moſt e Taha: 


8 and miſchievouſly) ſhall be far excluded from felicity, and thruſt 
t YOL, I, B b 2 down 
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and peace, 


dreadful day, it ſhall be diſcloſed, irreverſibly condemned, inevitably perſecuteg 


creatures) was given us, as in the firſt place to praiſe and glorify our Maker, fo in 


down into the depth of that miſerable place. If (as St. Paul faith) no railer, 9 
evil-fpeaker, ſhall inherit the kingdom of God; how far thence ſhall they be g. 
moved, who without any truth or juſtice do ſpeak ill of, and reproach their neigh. 
bour ? If for every apyey n, idle, or vain, word we muſt render a ſtrict account , 
how much more ſhall we be ſeverely reckoned with for this fort of words, ſo empi 
of truth, and void of equity; words that are not only negatively vain, or uſeleſ 
but poſitively vain, as falſe, and ſpoken to bad purpoſe? If ſlander perhaps her, 
may avoid detection, or ſcape deſerved puniſhment ; yet infallibly hereafter, at the 


with condign reward of utter ſhame and ſorrow. 

Is not he then, he who, out of malignity, or vanity, to ſerve any deſign, c 
ſooth any humour in himſelf or others, doth, by committing this fin, involve him. 
ſelf yr all theſe great evils, both here and hereafter, a moſt deſperate and deplo. 
rable fool ? DT, 

Having thus deſcribed the nature of this fin, and declared the folly thereof 
we need, I ſuppoſe, to ſay no more for diſſuading it; eſpecially to perſons of ; 

enerous and 1.006” mind, who cannot but ſcorn to debaſe and defile themſelye 

y ſo mean and vile a practice; or to thoſe who ſeriouſly do profeſs chriſtianity 
that is, the religion which peculiarly above all others preſcribeth conſtant truth, 
ſtricteſt juſtice, and higheſt charity. 

I ſhall only add, that ſince our faculty of ſpeech (wherein we do excel all other 


the next to benefit and help our neighbour ; as an inſtrument of mutual ſuccour 
and delectation, of friendly commerce and pleaſant converſe together; for inſtrud. 
ing and advifing, comforting and chearing one another ; it is an unnatural pervert. 
ing, and an irrational abuſe thereof, to employ it to the damage, diſgrace, vexz- 
tion, or wrong in any kind of our brother. Better indeed had we been as bru 
without its uſe, than we are, if ſo worſe than brutiſhly we abuſe it. | 

Finally, all theſe things being conſidered, we may, I think, reaſonably conclud: 
it moſt evidently true, that, He which uttereth flander is a fool. . 
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8 And all offences of this kind (which tranſgreſs charity, violate juſtice, or in- 
ky fringe peace) may perhaps be forbidden in this apoſtolical precept ; for the word 
ph. aa, according to its origination, and according to ſome uſe, doth fignify all 
Ml kind of obloquy, and ſo may comprize ſlander, harſh cenſure, reviling, fcoffing, 
and the like kinds of ſpeaking againſt our neighbour ; but in ſtricter acceptation, 
and according to peculiar uſe, it denoteth that particular ſort of obloquy, which 
er zs called detraction, or back-biting : So therefore we may be allowed to under- 
the ſtand it here; and accordingly I now mean to deſcribe it, and to diſſuade from its 
practice. 
" here is between this, and the other chief ſorts of obloquy (ſlander, cenſuring 
and reviling) much affinity, yet there is ſome difference; for ſlander involveth an 
m. imputation of falſhood ; reviling includeth bitter and foul language; but detraction 
lo. may be couched in truth, and cloathed in fair language; it is a poiſon often infu- 
ed in ſweet liquor, and miniſtred in a golden cup. It is of nearer kin to cenſu- 
of Ml cing, and accordingly St. James here coupleth it thereto : He that detracteth from 
f © brother, and be that cenſureth his brother, back-biteth the law, and cenſureth the 
ve we: yet may theſe two be diſtinguiſhed; for cenſuring ſeemeth to be of more 
tr, Wl general purport, extending indifferently to all kinds of perſons, qualities and 
th, actions, which it unduly taxeth ; but detractions eſpecially reſpecteth worthy per- 
| fons, good qualities, and laudable actions, the reputation of which it aimeth to de- 
her WM itroy, or to impair. A 
) in This ſort of ill practice (fo rife in uſe, ſo baſe in its nature, ſo miſchievous in its 
our effects) it ſhall be my endeavour to deſcribe, that we may know it, and to diſſuade, 
it. chat we may ſhun it. | 
ert. It is the fault (oppoſite to that part of charity and goodneſs, which is called 
u-: ingenuity or candour) which out of naughty diſpoſition or deſign, ſtriveth to 
ts i diſgrace worthy perſons, or to diſparage good actions, looking for blemiſhes and 
| defects in them, ufing care and artifice to pervert and miſrepreſent things to that 
ude rpoſe. 
0 honeſt and charitable mind diſpoſeth us, when we ſee any man endued with 
good qualities, and purſuing a tenour of good practice, to eſteem ſuch a perſon, 
to commend him, to interpret what he doth to the beſt, not to ſuſpect any ill of 
him, or to ſeek any exception againſt him; it inclineth us, when we ſee any action 
materially good, to yield it ſimply due approbation and praiſe, without ſearching 
for, or ſurmiſing any defect in the cauſe or principle whence it cometh, in the de- 
fign or end to which it tendeth, in the way or manner of performing it. A good 
man would be ſorry to have any good thing ſpoiled: as to find a crack in a fair 
building, a flaw in a fine jewel, a canker in a goodly flower, is grievous to any | 
indifferent man; ſo would it be diſpleaſing to him to obſerve defects in a worthy | 5 
perſon, or commendable action; he therefore will not eaſily entertain a ſuſpicion 
of any ſuch, he never will hunt for any. But, on the contrary, 'tis the property of 
a detractor, when he ſeeth a worthy perſon (whom he doth not affect, or whom 
he is concerned to wrong) to ſurvey him thoroughly, and to ſift all his actions, 
with intent to deſcry ſome failing, or any ſemblance of a fault, by which he may 
diſparage him: when he vieweth any good action, he peereth into it, labouring to 
elpy ſome pretence to derogate from the commendation apparently belonging to it. 
This in general is the nature of this fault. But we may get a fuller underſtanding 
of it, by conſidering more diſtinctly ſome 4 acts, wherein it is commonly 
exerciſed, or the ſeveral paths, in which the detracting ſpirit treadeth. Such are 
theſe following: | | | 
1. A detractor is wont to repreſent perſons and actions under the moſt diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtances he can, ſetting out thoſe which may cauſe them to a 
odious and deſpicable, flipping over thoſe which may commend or excuſe them, 
There is no perſon ſo excellent, who is not by his circumſtances forced to omit ſome 
things, which would become him to do, if he were able: to perform ſome things 
lamely, and otherwiſe than he would do, if he could reach it; no action ſo wor- 
thy, but may have ſome defect in matter, or manner, uncapable of redreſs ; and n. u - * 
he that repreſenteth ſuch perſon or action, leaving out thoſe excuſing circumſtances, d-. - 
doth tend to beget a bad or mean opinion of them, robbing them of their due va- 2 ned 
ue and commendation : thus to charge a man of not having done a good work, | 
When he had not the power or opportunity to perform it, or is by croſs accidents 
| | | hindered 
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At nos virtutes ipſas invertimus, algue 


— — — 


hindered from doing it according to his deſire; to ſuggeſt the action was not done 
exactly, in the beſt ſeaſon, in the righteſt mode, in the moſt proper place, with ey. 
preſſions, looks or geſtures moſt convenient, theſe are tricks of a detractor, who 
when he cannot deny the metal to be good, and the ſtamp true, he clippeth it, and 
ſo would reject it from being current. is 

2. He is wont to miſconſtrue ambiguous words, or to miſinterpret doubtful ap- 
pearances of things: Let a man ſpeak never fo well, or act never ſo fairly, yet g 
detractor will ſay his words may bear this ill ſenſe, his actions may tend to that 
bad purpoſe; we may therefore ſuſpect his meaning, and cannot yield him a full 
approbation. 0 19 5 1271 Fs POTTY 
| 3. He is wont to miſ-name the qualities of perſons or 
things, aſſigning bad 'appellations or epithets to good or in- 


Cincerum cupimn/ das incruflare; roburguis different qualities: the names of virtue and vice do ſo nearly 
Nobiſcum wivit ? multum demiſſus homo; border in {ignification, that it is eaſy to transfer them from 


ili 


Tando, cognomen pingui aamus, Fc. 


Non audes repetere, qui tacends ampliùs 


one to another, and to give the beſt quality a bad name: 
Hor. Ser. I. 1. Sat. 3. Thus, by calling a ſober man ſour, a chearful man vain, a 

35 cConſcientious man moroſe, a devout man ſuperſtitious, a free 
man prodigal, a frugal man ſordid, an open man ſimple, a reſerved man craſty, 
one that ſtandeth upon his honour, and honeſty proud, a kind man ambitiouſly 
pular, a modeſt man ſullen, timorous or ſtupid, is a very eaſy way to detract, and 
no man thereby can ſcape being diſparaged. N 

4. He doth imperfectly characterize perſons, ſo as ſtudiouſly to vail, or faint! 
to diſcloſe their virtues, and good qualities, but carefully to expoſe, and fully to 
aggravate or amplify any defects or failings in them. The detractor will pretend 
to give a character of his neighbour, but in ſo doing he ſtifleth what may commend 
him, and blazoneth what may diſgrace him ; like an envious painter. he hideth, or 
in duſky colours ſhadoweth, all the graceful parts and goodly ſeatures, but ſetteth 
out all blemiſhes in the briſkeſt light, and moſt open view. Every face hath in it 
ſome mole, ſpot or wrinkle : there is no man, that hath not (as they ſpeak) ſome 
blind place, ſome. blemiſhes in his nature or temper, ſome faults corrected by edu- 
cation or cuſtom, ſomewhat amiſs proceeding from ignorance, or miſapprehenſion 
of things: theſe (although they be in themſelves ſmall and inconfiderable, although 
they are ſome of them involuntary, and thence inculpable, although they be much 
corrected or-reſtrained by virtuous diſcipline, although they are compenſated by 
greater virtues, yet theſe) the detractor ſnatcheth, mouldeth, and out of them 
trameth an idea of his neighbour, apt to breed hatred, or contempt of him in an 
unwary ſpectator ; Whereas, were charity, were equity, were humanity to draw the 
perſon, it repreſenting his qualities with juſt advantage, would render him lovely 
and venerable, | 5 5 | 

5. He is wont not to commend or allow any thing abſolutely and clearly, but al- 

ways interpoſing ſome exception, to which he would have it ſeem liable: the man 
indeed, faith he, doth ſeem to have this or that laudable quality; the action hath 
a fair appearance; but then, if he can, he blurteth out ſome ſpiteful objection; if 
| | he can find nothing colourable to ſay againit it, yet he will 


eriminaris : & quia non habes quod ab- ſeem to know, and to ſuppreſs ſomewhat ; but (faith he) [ 


jicias, ſimulas werecundiam ; ut lector te know what I know, JI know more than I'll ſay 
putet mihi parcere, qui mentiens nec tuæ 


anima peperc iſli. Hier. in Ruff. 3. 6. 


n ſo (ad- 
ding perhaps a crafty nod or ſhrug, a malicious ſneer or ſmile) 
he thinks to blaſt the faireſt performance. Tits 
6. He is ready to ſuggeſt ill cauſes and principles (latent in the heart) or pra- 
ctices apparently good; aſcribing what is well done to bad diſpoſition, or bad pur- 
poſe : So. to ſay of a liberal man, that he is ſo-from an ambitious temper, or out of 
a vain-glorious deſign ;. of a religious man, that his conſtant exerciſes of devotion 
roceed not from a conſcientious love and fear of God, or out of intention to pleaſe 
God and work out his ſalvation, but from hypocriſy, from affectation to gain the 
favour and good opinion of men, from deſign to promote worldly intereſts; this | 
the way of detraction; he doth well (faith the detractor) it cannot be denied; 


os 


but for what reaſon doth he ſo ? Is it not plainly his intereſt to do ſo.? Doth he not 


mean to get applauſe, or preferment thereby?  Dotb Fob ſerve God for nought ? 80 
laid the tather of detracting ſpirits... 4 5. , {1 5 
7. He derogateth from good actions by pretending. to correct them, or to ſhe 
better that might have been done in their room; it is, ſaith he, done in ſome ” 
3 a . * . , ip 0 


va 
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ſpect well or tolerably ; but it might have been done better, with as ſmall trouble 
and coſt ; he was overſeen in chuſing this way, or proceeding in this manner: Thus 
did Judas blame the good woman, who anointed our Lord's feet; yy (faid he) John xii. 5. 
was not this ointment fold, and given to the poor? So did his covetous baſeneſs prompt 
him to detra& from that performance, of which our Saviour's goodneſs did pro- 
nounce, that it was a good work, which ſhould perpetually hang the whole world Matt. xxri. 
paſs for memorable. 10, 13. 
8. A detractor not regarding the general courſe and conſtant tenour of a man's 
converſation, which is conſpicuouſly and clearly good, will attack ſome part of it, 
the goodneſs whereof is leſs diſcernable, or more ſubject to conteſt and blame; as 
if any body admirably handſome, one overlooking that curious harmony, that deli- 
cate complexion, thoſe fine lineaments, and goodly features which running through 
the whole, do conſpire to render it a lovely ſpectacle, ſhould pitch on an eye, or a 
noſe to carpat; or as if in a town, otherwhere begirt with impregnable defences, 
one ſhould ſearch for the weakeſt place, to form a battery againſt it. 
9. In fine, The detractor injecteth ſuggeſtions of every thing any- wiſe plauſible 
or poſſible, that can ſerve to diminiſh the worth of a perſon, or value of an action, 
which he would diſcountenance ; he pryeth into every nook, he bolteth every cir- 
cumſtance, he improveth every pretence, he alledgeth any report or rumour, he 
uſeth all the tricks imaginable to that end. Such is the nature and way of detra- 
gion ; in enlarging upon which I am the more ſparing, becauſe the arts and methods 
of detraction being in great part common with thoſe of ſlander and cenſure, I have 
other-while in treating upon thoſe offences more fully declared them. 
Now for diſſuading from its ps I ſhall propound to your conſideration the 
cauſes whence it proceedeth, the irregularities and pravities which it involveth, the 
effects which it produceth ; the which will appear fo baſe and ugly, that whoever 
ſhall confider them, cannot I ſuppofe but loath the daughter of ſuch parents, the 
ſubject of ſuch qualities, and the mother of ſuch children. . 
The cauſes of detraction are, —— * 
1. IIl- nature, and bad humour: As good- nature and ingenuous diſpoſition incline 
men to obſerve, like, and commend what appeareth beſt in our neighbour; ſo ma- 
lignity of temper and heart prompteth to eſpy, and catch at the worſt : one, as a 
bee, gathereth honey out of any herb ; the other, as a ſpider, ſucketh poiſon out 
of the ſweeteſt flower. | 
2. Pride, ambition, and inordinate ſelf. love: The detractor would engroſs praiſe, Expedit wobis 
and derive all glory to himſelf; he would be the chief, the only excellent perſon ; ary mnt: 
therefore he would juſtle another's worth out of the way, that it may not endanger | pu ng, 
ſtanding in competition with his, or leſſening it by 8 3 that it may not / exprobatio 
outſhine his reputation, or dim it by the luſtre thereof. 13 
3. Envy: A detractor liketh not to ſee another thrive, and flouriſh in the good Sen. 4e Vit. 
eſteem of men, therefore he would gladly blaſt his worth, and virtue ; his eye is * 
evil and ſore, therefore would he quench, or cloud the light that dazleth it. 
4. Malicious revenge and ſpite: His neighbour's practice condemneth his 
bad life; his neighbout's worth diſparageth his unworthineſs; this he conceiveth 
highly prejudicial to him; hence in revenge he will labour to vilify the worth and 
good works of his neighbour. Ws 
5. .Senſe of weakneſs, want of courage, or deſpondency of his own ability: he 97 wra e. 
that in any kind deemeth himſelf able, or confideth in his own ftrength and indu- 5. 23 Yr 
try, will allow to others the commendation beſeeming their ability; for he think- «x, c 3 
eth himſelf in capacity to deſerve the ſame, and as he would not loſe the fruits of * Ts 
his own deſerts, ſo he taketh it for equitable, that another ſhould enjoy them; to vn Mien 
deprive another of them, he ſeeth were in conſequence to prejudice his own capa- gi. rh 
city and hope: but he that feeleth himſelf deſtitute of worth, and deſpaireth to ar- Fal 4. 4 
ve to the credit of others, is thence tempted to diſparage and defame ſuch perſons: 
this courſe he taketh as the beft allay of his dontemptibleneſs, the only ſolace for 
his defects that he can hope for; being he cannot riſe to another's pitch, he would 
bring down that other to his; he cannot directly get any praiſe, therefore he would 
indirectly find excufe, by ſhrouding his unworthineſs under the blame of others : 
hence detraction is a ſign of the weakeft and bafeſt ſpirit; tis an impotent and 
droveling ſerpent, that lurketh in the hedge, waiting opportunity to bite the heel 
ok any nobler creature that paſſeth by. | ö RAE. 
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Remediampe- 6. Evil conſcience: A man that is conſcious to himſelf of a ſolid worth and vit. 
| neſaearti- tue, of having honeſt intentions, of having performed good deeds, is ſatisfied with 
apy a the fruits of inward comfort, and outward approbation, which they do yield ; he 
fi omzibus de- therefore will ſcorn to ſeek the bettering himſelf by the diſcredit of others; he wil 
— not by ſo mean a practice adulterate that worth, in which he feeleth ſufficient com. 
exntimm, fo placence ; he rather doth like that others ſhould enjoy their due commendation, 4; 
multiuds per juſtifying his own claim thereto; he willingly payeth it, becauſe he may juſtly de- 
Hier. ad Abel mand it; and becauſe with-holding it from another, may 3 his own right 
lam. Ey. 99. thereto: But he that is ſenſible of no good qualities in himſelf, that is conſcious of 
no worthy actions that he hath done, to breed a ſatisfaction of mind, or build , 
reputation upon, would plcaſe himſelf in making others as little better than him. 
ſelf as he can, would ground a kind of credit upon the ruins and rubbiſh of ano. 
ther's fame. When he knoweth he cannot ſhine by his own light, he would ſeem 
leſs obſcure by eclipſing the brightneſs of others, and ſhutting out the day from 
about him ; conceiving that all things look alike in the dark, and that bad appear. 

eth not bad where no good 1s near, * 

As alſo a good man liketh worth and virtue, becauſe they reſemble what he dif. 
cerneth in himſelf ; ſo evil men hate them, becauſe they do not find themſelves ma- 
ſters of them; they are like the fox, who ſaid, the grapes were ſour, becauſe he 
could not reach them ; and that the hare was dry meat, becauſe he could not catch 
her. A detractor therefore is always a bad man, and wanteth thoſe good qualities 
which he would diſparage. 

7. Bad ſelfiſh deſign: detraction is a common engine, whereby naughty men 

ſtrive to compaſs their ends; when by fair means, by their own wit, induſtry, cou- 
rage, worthy behaviour, they cannot promote their intereſts, they cannot drive on 
their ambitious or covetous projects, they cannot attain that preferment or that 
gain which they affect, then they betake themſelves to this crooked and foul way 
of ſupplantipg, by detracting thoſe whom they conceit to ſtand in the way of their 
deſigns. It was the firſt piece of wicked policy that ever was practiſed in the 
world; the devil by detracting from the goodneſs and veracity of God (miſrepre- 
ſenting his intentions, and miſconſtruing his commands) ſtrove to atchieve his miſ- 
chievous deſign of ſeducing our fore-fathers ; and in hi footſteps his ſerpentine pro- 
geny (the race of malicious, envious, ambitious, covetous and crafty politician9 
do tread. It is obſerved to be a fault that uſually haunteth . courts, wherein there 
is competition for the favour of a prince, and the conſequences thereof (for dig- 
nity, power, wealth, repute) ; to get which to themſelves, they ſtrive to diſpoſſeß 
or prevent others by this inſtrument of detraction. It is alſo rife among ſcholars, 
that is, competitors for wit, learning, induſtry, and the rewards of them, 
— or preferment. For ſuch principles and cauſes uſually doth this practice 
ring. | | 

II k It doth involve theſe kinds of irregularity and pravity. 8 
I. Injuſtice: A detractor careth not how he dealeth with his neighbour, what 
wrong he doth him. Juſtice obligeth to render every man his due; honour 1 
whom honour is due, and praiſe to him that deſerveth praiſe, There can be no 
reater injury done a man, than to ſpoil his beſt good, his virtue; than to rob 
bim of the beſt reward of his pains and cares, which is a fair reputation (I ſpeak 
of rewards which lie in the reach of men). No man prizes any thing comparably 
to his honeſty and honour ; who therefore by any means blurreth them, is molt 
injurious. Mo unto them———who take the righteouſneſs of the righteous from lin, 

\ Wat. v. 20. 4 „ ent „ | 5 

Injurious indeed he is not only to the virtuous perſon, but to virtue it ſelf; for 
commendation is a debt we owe to it where-ever it is found ; which conduceth to 
its encouragement and advancement ; and to wrong goodneſs it ſelf, is the mot 

' heinous injuſtice. th of Sc JET % 

2. Uncharitableneſs : It is evident that the detractor doth not love his neigh- 
bour ; for charity maketh the beſt of every thing: Charity believeth every thing, 
hopeth every thing to the advantage of its object: charity delighteth to ſee the 
beloved to proſper and flouriſh ; and. will therefore contribute its endeayour to the 
A it to do ſo: the detractor therefore (who would defile the beſt, and 
diſplay the worſt. in his neighbour) can have no charity; he indeed manifeſteth 
the greateſt hatred, ſeeing he ſtriveth to do the greateſt miſchief, to cauſe the 
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Prov. xvii 15. 
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aateſt vexation to his neighbour, in bereaving him of his moſt precious and deat 
nioyments. 
Impiety He that loveth and reverenceth God, will acknowledge and ap- 
-ove his goodneſs, in beſtowing excellent gifts and graces to his brethren ; when 
ch appear, he will be afraid to diſavow, or diſgrace them, that he may not rob 
od himſelf of the glory thence due to his favour and mercy, or through his neigh- 
ur's ide wound the divine benignity: He will be ready to bleſs and praiſe God 
ir all ſuch emanations of his goodneſs ; as thoſe did in the goſpel, who beholding 
ur Saviour's miraculous works of grace, did glorify God, who had given fuch gifts 
0 nen: But the detractor careth not for that; he feareth not to bereave God 
the honour of * good gifts, that his brother muy not have the honour 
receiving them ; he will rather deny God to be good, than allow a man to 
ſo by his grace and bleſſing; ſo is he no leis a detractor from God than from 
s neighbour. . | | 
Hence of all offences, detraction certainly muſt be moſt odious to God: He is 
e God of truth, and therefore deteſteth lying, of which, detraction ever (eſpe- 
ally 1n moral eſteem) hath a ſpice : He is the God of juſtice, and therefore eſpe- 


he {Wally doth abhor wronging the beſt perſons and actions; he is the God of love, and 
- {Wherefore cannot but loath this capital violation of charity; he is jealous of his glory, 
e d cannot therefore endure it to be abuſed by flurring his good gifts and graces 


cannot but hate that offence, which approacheth to that moſt heinous and unpar- 


wer and goodneſs, aſcribing them to bad cauſes. 
4. Detraction involveth degenerous baſeneſs, meanneſs of ſpirit, and want of good 
mners. All men affect to ſeem generous, and will ſay, they ſcorn to be baſe ; 


at by n : 3 

ay Mt generofity is in nothing more ſeen, than in a candid eſtimation of other mens 
ir irtues and good qualities; to this, generoſity of nature, generoſity of education, 
he {Mcncroſity of principles and judgment do all conſpiringly diſpoſe : Tis the nobleſt 


ind of courteſy, to tender and farther the reputation of others; to be liberal in 
ſtowing commendation on deſerving perſons; it obligeth men more than any. 
ther benefit can do, procuring them commonly real advantage, always chearing and 
tisfying their mind; for in nothing more do they pleaſe themſelves than in reaping 
bis fruit of their good intention, and honeſt induſtry, the approbation of worthy 
nen; it is therefore a moſt gentile thing thus to oblige men. But on the other 
de, nothing more plainly argueth a degenerate and ignoble heart, ill-breeding and 


Ity, the moſt ugly clowniſhneſs that can be: Of all men therefore it moſt doth miſ- 
come thoſe who pretend to be gentlemen. | 
5. In conſequence to theſe things, detraction includeth folly : For every un- 


one of thoſe qualities are conſiſtent with wiſdom ; but the folly of it will parti- 
ularly appear (together with its pravity) by the bad and hurtful effets which it 
42696 both in regard to others, and to him that practiſeth it; ſome of which 
ſe theſes | 


on practice of goodneſs ; for many ſeeing the beſt men thus diſparaged, and the 
ſt actions vilified, are diſheartened and deterr'd from practifirg virtue eſpecially 


aoſt en me, to have my life defac'd, and my name beſpattered? Had not I better 

* contented: with a mediocrity and obſcurity of goodneſs, than by a glaring 
oh- lire thereof to draw the envious eye, and kindle raging obloquy upon me? Thus 
ing, wn of a weaker ſpirit, or a baſhful temper (who are not ſtiff and reſolute in 


the eir way, who have not the heart or the face to bear up againft rude aſſaults of 
the er reputation) will be ſcared and daunted by detraction; ſo as conſequently to 
and induced „„ | 

tcth | placare invidiam virtute reliftg, Ho R. 


. C c verted 


formed manners, a ſorry mind and poor judgment, than to diſeſteem and diſparage 
orth and virtue in others: Tis the moſt ſavage rudeneſs, the moſt ſordid illibera- 


every uncharitable, every impious, every baſe perſon is (as ſuch) a fool: 


1. The practice thereof is a great diſcouragement, and obſtruction to the com- 


a conſpicuous and eminent degree: Why, will many a man fay, ſhall I be ſtrict- 
) good, ſeeing goodneſs is ſo liable to be miſuſed, ſeeing thereby I ſhall provoke 
- detracting tongue, ſeeing my reward ſhall be to have a ſevere inquiſition paſs 


teſt Id when thus the credit of virtue is blaſted in its practiſers, many will be di- 


onable fin, that conſiſteth in defaming the excellent works peformed by, divine Matt. xii; 
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verted from it; ſo will it grow out of requeſt, and the world be corrupted by theſ⸗ 
agents of the evi/ one, 

It were indeed upon this conſideration, adviſable and juſt, not to ſeem ever i 
detract; even not then when we are well aſſured that by ſpeaking ill, we ſhal 
not really do it; if we ſhould difcover any man to ſeem worthy, or to be ſo 

uted, whom yet we diſcern (by ſtanding in a nearer light) not to be truly ſuch 
— had opportunity to know his bad qualities, bad purpoſes, or bad deeds; ye 
wiſdom would commonly dictate, and goodneſs diſpoſe not to mar his repute, 
If we ſhould obſerve (without danger of miſtake) any plauſible action to be pe of (1 
formed out of bad inclinations, principles, or deſigns; yet ordinarily in diſcreti 


and honeſty we ſhould let it paſs with ſuch commendation as its G—_— may I 
rocure, rather than to ſlur it, by venting our diſadvantageous apprehenſions abo H 
it: For it is no great harm, that any man ſhould enjoy undeſerved commendatiqg, ply 2 
or that a counterfeit worth ſhould find a difſembled reſpect ; it is but being owl” a 
juſt ; which if it be ever a fault, can hardly be ſo in this caſe, wherein we dom end 
expend any coſt, or ſuffer any damage; but it may do miſchief to blemiſh an by 2 
pearance of virtue; it may be a wrong thereto, to deface its very image; the ye.” 
ry diſcloſing hypocriſy doth inflict a wound on goodneſs, and-expoſeth it to ſcar m 
dal ; for bad men thence will be prone to infer, that all virtue proceedeth fron ly 
e. 


the like bad principles: So the diſgrace caſt on that which is ſpurious, will re. 
dound to the prejudice of that which is moſt genuine: And if it be good to for. 
bear detracting from that which is certainly falſe, much more is it ſo in regard v 
that which is poſſibly true; and far more {till is it ſo in reſpect to that which i 
clear and ſure, | 

2. Hence detraction is very noxious and baneful to all ſociety ; for all ſociety 

maintained in welfare by encouragement of honeſty and induſtry ; the which, wha 
diſparagement is caſt upon them, will be in danger to languiſh and decay; when 
a detractor is the worſt member that can be of a ſociety : He is a very moth, 
very canker. 
3. Detraction worketh real damage and miſchief to our . ge It bereaveth 
him of that goodly reputation which is the proper reward of virtue, and a main 
ſupport to the practice of it: It often really obſtructeth and diſappointeth his un- 
dertakings, eſtranging thoſe from him, or ſetting them againſt him, who do cr- 
dulouſly entertain it. | . 

4. The detractor abuſeth thoſe, into whoſe ears he diſtilleth his poiſonous ſugge- 
ſtions, engaging them to partake in the injuries done to worth and virtue; cauling 
them to entertain unjuſt and uncharitable conceits, to practiſe unſeemly and uu. 
worthy behaviour toward good men. | 

4. The detractor produceth great inconveniencies and miſchiefs to himſelf, 

He raiſeth againſt himſelf fierce animoſity and wrath : For men that are conſciow 
to themſelves of their own honeſt meaning and blameleſs proceedings, cannot en- 
dure to be abuſed by unjuſt diſparagement ; hence are they ſtirred to boil with pa- 
ſion, and to diſcharge revenge upon the detractor. | 

He expoſeth himſelf to general hatred ; all good men loath him as a baſe and mit 
chievous perſon, and a particular enemy of theirs, always ready to wrong them: 
Every man is apt to ſay, He that doth thus abuſe another, will be ready to ſerve m 
in like manner if I chance to come in his way, vilifying the beſt thing I can do 
Even the worſt men will diſlike him; for even ſuch affect to do ſomewhat laudab# 
or plauſible, and would be glad to enjoy approbation for it, and cannot theretos 
brook thoſe who lie in wait to rob them of the fruit of their good endeayours ; ſo 
do all men worthily deteſt and ſhun the detractor, as a common enemy to good. 
neſcs firſt, and then unto men. Farther, | | | 
6. The detractor yieldeth. occaſion to others, and a kind of right to return tit 
ſame meaſure upon him. If he hath in him a ſhew of any thing laudable, men w# 
not allow him any commendation from it: For why, conceive 3 ſhall he rec 
that which he will not ſuffer others to enjoy? How can any man admit him to hate 
any real worth or virtue in himſelf, who doth not like it or treat it well in anothet 
Hence, if a detractor hath any good in him, he much injureth himſelf, depriv 
himſelf. of all the reſpect belonging thereto. WR +48 

4 Again, the detractor (eſteeming things according to moral poſſibility) wil 
aſſuredly be defeated in his aims; his detraction, in the cloſe, will avail 5 


[{ 
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rat to bring trouble and ſhame upon himſelf; for God hath a particular care over 


-rhteouſneſs he will bring forth as the light, and his judgment as the noon day: 6. 
4. Wiſe en eaſily will diſcern the foul Play and will 3 good men ever will 

be ready to clear and vindicate the truth: Worth, however clouded for a time, will 
break — all miſts, and gloriouſly expand itſelf, to the confuſion of its moſt fly 
0 ſers. | 
ch are the natural and obvious effects of this practice; the conſideration where- 
of (together with the cauſes producing it, and the eſſential adjuncts which it doth 
-nvolve) will, I ſhould think, ſuffice to deter us from it. 

I ſhall only adjoin one conſideration, which our text ſuggeſteth : Speak not evil 
if one another, brethren, ſaith the Apoſtle: Brethren ; that appellation doth im- 
poly a ſtrong argument enforcing the ous: Brethren, with eſpecial tenderneſs 
of affection, ſhould love one another, and delight in each others good; they ſhould 
tender the intereſt and honour of each other as their own; they ſhould therefore 
by all means cheriſh and countenance virtue in one another, as that which pro- 
I noteth the common welfare, which adorneth and illuſtrateth the dignity of their 
family. We ſhould rejoice in the good qualities and worthy deeds of any Chriſtian, 
as glorifying our common Father, as gracing our common profeſſion, as edifying 
the common body, whereof we are members; members we are of one another, 
and as ſuch ſhould find complacence in the health and vigour of any part, from 
whence the whole doth receive benefit and comfort : For one brother to repine at 
he welfare, to malign the proſperity, to decry the merit, to deſtroy the reputati- 
on of another, is very unnatural ; for one chriſtian any-wiſe to wrong or prejudice 
another, is highly impious. | 

To conclude : It is our duty (which equity, which ingenuity, which charity, 
vhich piety do all concurrently oblige us to) when-ever we do ſee any good per- 
Jon, or worthy deed, to yield hearty eſteem, to pay due reſpect, gladly to con- 
pratulate the perſon, and willingly to commend the work; rendring withal, thanks 
and praiſe for them to the donor of all good gifts : Unto whom, for all the good 
ings beſtowed upon us, and upon all his creatures, be for ever all glory and praiſe, 
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| Againſt raſh cenſuring and judging. | 
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S. MAT T H. VII. 1. 
Judge not. 
) Win al 


Rs HESE words (being part of our Saviour's moſt divine ſermon upon 
9 dhe mount) contain a very ſhort Nr. but of vaſt uſe and conſe- 


- 


-000- | | 


wi DF quence ; the obſervance whereof would much conduce to the good 
eie e of the world, and to the private quiet of each man; it interdicting 
be practice which commonly produceth very miſchievous and trouble- 
her! ſome effects; a practice never rare among men, but now very rife ; 


hen with the general cauſes, which ever did, and ever will, in ſome meaſure, diſpoſe 
1 thereto; ſome ſpecial ones do concur, that powerfully incline to it. 
ATE are innate to men an unjuſt pride, emboldning them to take upon them 
Rang what belongeth to them, or doth become them; an exceſſive ſelf-loye, 

©  &s ps sf & prompting 


nnocence and goodneſs, ſo as not to let them finally to ſuffer : The good man's pt. xxxvii, 
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prompting them as to flatter themſelves in their own conceit, ſo to undery}y. 
others, and from vilifying their neighbours, to ſeek commendation to themſelye, , 
an envious malignity, which ever luſteth-to be pampered with finding or makin 
faults; many corrupt affections, pringing from fleſhly nature, which draw or drive 
men to this practice; ſo that in all ages it hath been very common, and never any 
profeſſion hath been fo much mvated, as that of the judge. | 
But divers peculiar cauſes have ſuch an influence upon our age, as more ſtrongly 
to ſway men thereto: There is a wonderful affectation to ſeem hugely wiſe and 
witty ; and how can we feem ſuch more, than on putting on the garb and counte. 
nance of judges; ſcanning . ſentence upon all perſons, and all things in. 
cident? There is an extreme niceneſs and delicacy of conceit, which maketh us apt 
to reliſh few things, and to diſtaſte any thing; there are diſſenſions in opinion, 
and addictedneſs to parties, which do tempt us, and ſeem to authorize us in con- 
demning all that differ from us ; there is a deep corruption of mind and manners, 
which engageth men in their own defence to cenſure others, diverting the blame 
from home, and ſhrowding their own under the covert of 
E: pedit wobis neminem videri bonum 3 other men's faults ; there are new principles of morality and 
r | 1 policy become current with great vogue, which allow to d 
: or ſay any thing ſubſervient to our intereſts or deſigns ; which 
alſo do repreſent all men ſo bad, that (admitting them true) nothing hardly can be 
faid ill of any man beyond truth and juſtice. 
Hence is the world become fo extremely critical and cenſorious, that in may 
places the chief employment of men, and the main body d 
Bl ts T Zi woarrpeymern & Converſation is, if we mark of it, taken up in judging : Ever 
zelednagu Jerwar wb axe; 5 sid. poſſipping is, as it were, a court of juſtice ; every ſeat be- 
28 „ IA. cometh a tribunal; at every table ſtandeth a bar, whereto al 
| Tic, xaireys rear Grit a- men are cited, whereat every man (as it happeneth) is a- 
me «rj. Chryſ. ad den. T. 6. Orat. raigned and ſentenced : No ſublimity of ſacredneſs of digi- 
1 ty, no integrity or innocence of life, no prudence or cir- 
_ cumſpection of demeanour can exempt any perſon from it: 
Not one eſcapeth being taxed under ſome ſcandalous name, or odious charadte, 
one or other. Not only the outward actions and viſible practices of men are jude- 
ed; but their retired ſentiments are brought under trial, their inward diſpoſition 
have a verdict paſt on them, their fir.1l ſtates are determined. Whole bodies d 
men are thus judged at once, and nothing it is in one breath to damn whole 
churches, at one puſh to throw down whole nations into the bottomleſs pit. Al 
mankind in a lump is ſeverely cenſured, as void of any real goodneſs or true virtue; 
ſo fatally depraved as not to be corrigible by any good diſcipline, not to be rect: 
verahle even by the grace of God: Yea, God himſelf is hardly ſpared, his provi 
dence coming under the bold _— of thoſe (who, as the PCimif ſpeaketh d 
ſome in his time, whoſe race doth yet ſurvive) ſpeak lftily, and ſet their maui 
againſt the beavens{; {OOO EDT „„ 

This being too apparently the preſent ſtate of things, and obvious practice d 
men, it were deſirable, that in order to their being reclaimed, men commonly did wil 
underſtand the nature of this practice, with the heinous guilt, and conſequently tit 
deadly hazard they do incur thereby: At this purpoſe my diſcourſe ſhall aim, wher- 
in I ſhall endeavour both to deſcribe thejnaturt of the priftice forbidden in my text 
and to declare the pravity, iniquity, and folly of it. NT: 

Judge not. As to the word we may obferye; that it being in it ſelf accordiy 
to its primitive ſenſe of a middle and indifftrenf ſignification, is yet frequently l 
the ſcripture uſed in the worſt ſenſe ; ſo as to import thoſe acts, or thoſe effect 
judgment, fend ſs to the difadvantage of the perſons ſubjected thereto ; i 

for infliction of puniſhment : And this lenſe here ſurely i 


g 
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condemnation; | | And this 
word doth<7 age ed Bi Xt, yet not {6 preciſely as to exclude ſomewhat contain 
in the larger fenſe'; We ate fo c the condemning and puniſhing our neig 
bour in his god name, that withal ſotme acts antecedent, or concomitant to thols 
are glanced at in the prohibition; Unque application thereto, unjuſt proceed 
: | 8 : 


therein, are alſo fignihell anliwfol ; for the meaning of the word, and the reaſo 
2227777 TA AR TR an 

But for the fulfer and elegrer underſtanding of the. matter, we muſt obſe 
that there ate divers forts of judging, or acts reſembling judgment, which 10 1 
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* belong to this precept ; which it is requiſite to diſtinguiſh from this judging n 
_s cohibited. | VVV | | 

* ; 1. That exerciſing publick judgment, or adminiſtring juſtice is not here prohi- 

10 hited, I need not to inſiſt; that is neceſſary; humane ſociety could not ſubſiſt, right 

ny could not be maintained, nor. peace preſerved without it ; God thereby. governeth 


the world, earthly judges being his. inſtruments, and ſubſtitutes ; ſuch judgment is 
not ſo much the act of men, as of God himſelf, by whoſe authority, in whoſe | 
in) Ml name, for whoſe ſervice it is miniſtred. As Moſes told the judges in his time, Du Deut. i. 17; 
te. /all not be afraid of the face of man, for the judgment is God's. And in numberleſs 
Pry ſcripture this judgment is allowed and authorized; it therefore is not 
touched here. | | | | 
Ky 2. That trial and cenſure (although out of court, and without formal proceſs) 
on. WI which any kind of ſuperiors do exerciſe upon their inferiors, committed to their 
inſpection and care; ſuch as of parents over children, maſters over ſervants, paſtors 
me MY over their flock, any governors over their charge, their admonitions, reprehenſions, 
and corrections are to be excepted hence, as being in themſelves needful and war- 
and ranted, yea enjoined by God, | | 
nM z. Neither are fraternal correption or friendly reproof (proceeding out of chari- 
ich WY table deſign, upon clear ground, in fit ſeaſon, within reaſonable compaſs) concerned 
be in this prohibition ; this being a wholeſome practice, and a duty incumbent on us: 
Thou © ſhalt (faith the law) not hate thy brother in thine heart ; thou ſhalt in any wiſe Levit.xix. 15. 
any rebuke thy neighbour, and not ſuffer fm upon him. 3 
7 of 4. All obſerving and reflecting upon our neighbours actions, all framing an opi- 
ery nion about them, and expreſſing our minds concerning them are not forbidden. 
be. For we are not bound perpetually to ſhut our eyes, or go about hood-winked ; 
vor to ſtop our ears, and make our ſelves deaf: and how can we forbear to think 
ir WW according to plain evidence? How can we reſiſt the impreſſions of ſenſe upon our 
on minds? How can we conteſt notorious experience ? How alſo, barring ſuch appre- 
cir. benſions of obvious and apparent things, could we bear teſtimony concerning 
it: them? How could we ſignify our approbation or diſlike of them? How could we 
ter, for his amendment admoniſh or reprove our neighbour, as in ſome caſes we are 
dy obliged to do ? | 
ot 5. Weare not hence obliged to think ſo well of all men, as without competent 
knowledge always to rely upon their pretences, or to intruſt our intereſts in their 
"ole hands; for common experience acquainteth us that we may be deceived in truſt- 
ing men, prudence biddeth us in matters of importance not to confide in uncertain- 
ne; tics ; wherefore we ſhall not be culpable for being wary. in ſuch caſes: this indeed 
his not a poſitive judgment, but only waving to declare in favour, when ſufficient 
Wis ground of doing ſo doth not appear; it is only a reaſonable ſuſpecting the poſſibi- 
lity of miſcarriage in ſome perſons, not a downright * ill concerning any one 
man; wherefore to do it as it ſuiteth diſcretion, ſo it doth not thwart juſtice or 
charity; and cannot therefore be prohibited here. E 1 But + 
6. We are alſo not hence obliged, in contradiction to plain ſenſe, to judge well 
of men; accounting him for a ſaint, or a good man, whom we ſee living diſorder- 
ly, or committing ſcandalous offences, plainly repugnant to the rules of piety, juſtice 
or ſobriety. TTY 19.379 i WTSHO: NTT 20301; 
In — There are ſome ſpetial caſes and circumſtances wherein good men ex- 
cuſably may in ſevere terms declare their reſentment of manifeſt wickedneſs, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as is prejutlicial to God's honour, and publick good. Of this there are 
divers inſtances, which yet hardly can be reduced ts common rule, or propoſed 
for general example; the matter, being tickliſh, and men being apt to pervert 
"7 liberty or pretence of this kind, by indulging to their own bad humours and 
Theſe ſorts of allowable judgments being excepted, it is then Naa affected, 
needleſs, groundleſs, raſh and harſh cenſuring the perſons or actions of our bre- 
thren; ſuch as doth reſemble not the acting of a lawful ſuperior, of a needful witneſs, | 
of a faithful friend, but of a judge, acting without competent right, upon no good 
n grounds, or in undue. manner, Nokia: ew interdicted : the word judging doth 
well imply the nature of this fault, the manner of our proceeding therein, the 
grounds of its unlawyfulneſs; neither perhaps can we better underftand our duty in 
this matter, than by expanding what are the properties and obligations of a judge, 
G 2 an 
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and comparing our practice thereto; for thence it may plainly appear how unque- 

lified we are to bear this office, and how unduly we execute it. 

1. No judge ſhould intrude himſelf into the office, or aſſume a judicial power 
without competent authority; that is, by delegation from ſuperior powers, or by 
voluntary reference of the parties concerned. This condition we fail in, when. 
ever without warrant from God, or ſpecial reaſon exacting it from us, we do pry 

x Pet. iv. 15. into, ſcan and tax the actions of our neighbour, When, I ſay, we are pragmati. 
3 cally inquiſitive into the purpoſes and proceedings of our ſuperiors, of our equal, 
16. of thoſe who are not ſubject to our charge and care, when we narrowly examine 
1 Tim. v. ig. them, when we peremptorily blame them, then do we unduly exalt our ſelves 
above them, and exerciſe an unwarrantable juriſdiction over them. What ſenſe 
doth offer, we may receive in; what judgment reaſon doth extort, we may fal. 
low ; what teſtimony publick benefit requireth, we may yield; what expreſſion 
Quid in pote- charity doth call for toward our neighbour's edification, we may ſeaſonably vent; 
flatem a 2 but if we proceed farther in this way, the party concerned may appeal from us, 23 
cud — incompetent and unlawful judges of his actions or his ſtate; we are arrogant and 
ris Dei Tri. injurious in preſuming to exerciſe that office, God is the maſter and judge of men, 
banal ac and without authority from him, we muſt not preſume to judge his ſervants and 
dis ? Opt. g Jqudg f 
42. ſubjects: ſo we are taught by St. Paul; Who (faith he) art thou that judge} 
Rom. Xiv. 4+ norbert man's ? To his own maſter he ſtandeth or falleth : and St. Janes 
Jam. iv. 11. in like manner, upon the ſame ground, expoſtulateth with the cenſurer ; There i; 
(faith he) one lau-giver, who 7s able to ſave, or to deſtroy ; who art thou thit 
judgeſt another ? Our Lord himſelf for this reaſon declined intermedling in the af- 
Luke xii. 14. fairs of men ; Who (ſaid he) made me a Jugge or divider over you ? And ſhall we 
conſtitute our ſelves in the office, ſhall we ſeat our ſelves on the tribunal, with- 
out any commiſſion from God, or call from men? How many judges, if this pre- 
viſo were obſerved, would have their guzetus ? How many cenſurers would be void- 
ed hence? | 
2. A judge ſhould be free from all prejudices, and all partial affections; eſpeci- 
ally from thoſe which are diſadvantageous to the party in danger to ſuffer ; ſuch 
as tempt or incline to condemn him; from ill-opinion and ill-will, from anger, en- 
vy, revengefulneſs, — and the like: for he that is poſſeſſed with theſe, is 
no-wiſe qualified to be a judge; his eyes are blinded, or diſtorted, or infected with 
bad tinctures, ſo that he cannot diſcern what is right, or that he ſeeth things re- 
reſented in the wrong place, and under falſe colours: his mind is diſcompoſed 
and diſturbed, ſo that he cannot calmly and ſteddily apprehend or conſider the juſt 
ſtate of the caſe; his will is biaſſed, and ſtrongly propendeth one way, ſo that he 
Jam. ii. 1. Cannot rightly in a ſtreight and even courſe: being not indifferently af. 
Matt. xxii. 16. fected, but concerned on one fide, he is become a party, or an adverſary, and 
Tim. v. 21- thence unfit to be a judge; he hath determined the cauſe with himſelf beforehand, 
ſo that no place is left to farther diſcuſſion or defence; wherefore before ſuch 2 
judge the beſt cauſe will fall, the cleareſt innocence ſhall not preſerve from con- 
demnation. He therefore that will undertake this office, muſt firſt diveſt himſelf 
of all prejudices, muſt rid himſelf of all paſſions, muſt purify himſelf from all cor- 
rupt inclinations, taking care not to come with-a condemning mind, or a luft to 
puniſh the obnoxious party; otherwiſe a juſt exception lieth againſt him, and rea- 
ſonably his juriſdiction may be declined. N 

If this rule were put in practice, there would be little cenſuring; for few come 
to it with a free and pure mind; few blame their neighbours without ſome pre- 
occupation of judgment, or ſome diſaffection toward them. i | 


Levit xix. 15. 


3. A judge ſhould never proceed in judgment, without careful examination of 


Deut. i. 16. the cauſe, ſo as well to undeſtand it. Even thoſe, who out of indiſpenſable duty, 
or by a juſt power, may call others to account, are yet obliged to be wary, and 


never to paſs ſentence without due cognizance of the cauſe; otherwiſe they will 
judge blindly and raſhly ; they will — decide wrongly, or ſo truly, that doing 
it muſt be imputed not to their virtue, but to their fortune; often they will be 
miſtaken, and tis luck that they are not ſo always; and what plainer iniquity can 
there be, than that the reputation or real intereſt of any man Gould be put to the 
arbitrement of chance; that he ſhould be defamed, or damnified, not for a certain 
fault, but from an unhappy lot? As things viewed at a diſtance appear much differ- 
ent in bigneſs, ſhape and colour, from what they are in nature and reality; fo if 
Erin | | 2 : We 
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we do not look nearly and narrowly, we ſhall greatly miſapprehend the nature, 
the degrees, the right characters of things, and of perſons; then be our pretence 
ver to judge never fa fair, yet our proceeding is unjuſt ; then if we do unduly invade 
by WM the place, it will be a great aggravation of our miſdemeanor : If of our own head and 


rn. dleaſure, we will conſtitute our ſelves judges, yet at leaſt we ſhould act the judge's 
r part, in patiently attending to, and heedtully ſifting the cauſe : If we have not 
ti. i ſtomach to hear, if we will not afford the care to mind what may be alledged in 


ls your of the party concerned; if we cannot, or will not ſcan every point and cir- 

ne cumſtance which may ſerve to acquit him, or to excuſe and extenuate his guilt, 

res why do we undertake to be his judges? Why do we engage our ſelves into the 

iſ. MW commiſiion of ſo palpable unjuſtice ? Yea, of ſo diſgraceful folly : For, He that an- Prov. xviiil 
ol. Ml fvereth a matter before he heareth it, it is (ſaith the wiſe man) a folly, and ſhame 13. 

on MW into him. This caution excludeth raſh judgment, from which if men would abſtain, 

it: there would be little cenſuring: For nothing is more ordinary than for men to do 

le thoſe of whom St. Jude ſaith, Oc x fan FAxognuuc, they rail at what they Jude 19 

nd ho not; they cenſure perſons with whom they are not thoroughly acquainted; 

n, WW they condemn actions whereof they do not clearly ken the reaſons ; they little 

nd weigh the cauſes and circumſtances which urge or force men to do things; they 
„band at great diſtance, and yet with great aſſurance and peremptorineſs de- 

er termine how things are, as if they did ſee through them, and knew them moſt 

15 exactly. | 

” 4. A judge ſhould never pronounce final ſentence, but ex allegatis & probatis, 

f. upon good grounds, after certain proof, and upon full conviction. Not any flight 

e conjecture or thin ſurmiſe ; any idle report, or weak pretence is ſufficient to ground 

h- WE 2 condemnation upon: the caſe ſhould be irrefragably clear and ſure before we de- 
„termine on the worſe fide : Fudge not (faith our Lord) ac- 

cording to the appearance, but judge righteous judgment, John vii. 44. 
The Fews, ſeeing our Lord cure an infirm perſon upon the ,, —— Rory ber Bru 6s 
fabbath-day, preſently upon that ſemblance condemned him Chryl. is Gen. te 42. es: 
of violating the law; not conſidering either the ſenſe of the 

law, or the nature of his performance ; and this he termeth | Wt 
unrighteous judgment. Every accuſation ſhould be deemed _ probari non poteſt, mihi igfectum 
null, until both as to matter of fact, and in point of right,“ D, occurs cor dis alient temer? judicare 
it be firmly proved true; it ſufficeth not to preſume it may i of, & chm cujus non widentur 


be ſo; to ſay, It ſeemeth thus, doth not ſound like the voice = 2 A, peceatum oft ex ſuſpicions 


of a judge; otherwiſe ſeeing there never is wanting ſome co- Joh. iii. 1. Zy. 1 
lour of accuſation, every action being liable to ſome ſuſpi- 
cion, or ſiniſter conſtruction, no innocence could be ſecure, no perſon could eſca 
condemnation; the reputation and intereſt of all men would continually ſtand ex- 
poſed to inevitable danger. It is a rule of equity and humanity, built upon plain 
reaſon, that rather a nocent perſon ſhould be permitted to eſcape, than an inno- 
cent ſhould be conſtrained to ſuffer: For the impunity of the one is but an incon- 
venience, the ſuffering of the other is a wrong; the puniſhment of the guilty, 
yieldeth only a remote probable benefit; the affliction of the blameleſs, involveth 
a near certain miſchief : Wherefore it is more prudent and more righteous to ab- 
ſolve a man, of whoſe guilt there are probable arguments, than to condemn any 
man upon bare ſuſpicions. And remarkable it is how God in the law did preſcribe 
the manner of en and judgment, even in the higheſt caſe, and moſt nearly touch- 
ing himſelf, that of zdolatry ; If (faith the law, Deut. xvii. 4.) it be told thee, and 
tbou haſt heard of it, and enquired diligently, and behold it be true, and the thing 
certain, that ſuch an abomination is wrought in Iſrael, then ſhalt thou bring forth that 
man, or that woman, and ſhalt ſtone them : See what great caution is preſcribed, what 
pregnant evidence is required in ſuch caſes ; it is not enough that it be reported, or 
come to our ear; - diligent enquiry muſt be made, it muſt be found true, it muſt 
appear certain, before we may proceed to condemn or execute; it is indeed not 
fair judgment, but meer calumny, to condemn a man, before he doth by ſufficient 6 
proof appear guilty. : 
If this rule were regarded, how many cenſures would be prevented? For do 
not men catch at any ſhadow of a fault? Are they not ready upon the leaſt pre- 
umption to condemn their neighbour ? Doth not any, even the weakeſt and vain- 
2 eſt 
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eſt teſtimony, any wandring hear-ſay, or vulgar rumour ſerve to ground the moſt 


heavy ſentences ? | 8 | | mor) 

5. From hence is plainly conſequent, that there are divers cauſes wholly exempt. 
ed from our judgment, and which in no caſe we muſt pretend to meddle with; ſuch 
as are the ſecret thoughts, affections and purpoſes of men, not expreſſed by plain 
words, nor declared by overt-acts; for a capacity of judging, doth ever ſuppoſe 
a power of cognizance ; and it being impoſſible for us to reach the knowledge of 
thoſe things, we cannot therefore pretend to judge of them. As it is the property 
of God to ſearch the hearts, and try the reins, fo it is his prerogative to judge con, 
cerning the ſecret motions in them ; the which we attempting to do, no leſs vainly 
and fooliſhly, than preſumptuouſly and profanely to encroach upon. 

This point alſo being regarded, would prevent innumerable raſh judgments ; for 
men commonly do no leſs dive into the thoughts, and reprehend the inward diſpo- 
ſitions and deſigns of their neighbour, than they do his moſt apparent and avowed 

actions; tis almoſt as ordinary to blame men for the inviſible working of their mind, 
as for their moſt viſible deportment in converſation, 

6. Hence alſo it is not commonly allowable to judge concerning the ſtate lei- 
ther preſent or final) of our neighbour in regard to God; ſo as to take him for 
n. ax 3.7 ca- a wicked man, or to denounce reprobation upon him: For the ſtate of men is not 
a zu ſo much determined by ſingle actions, as by a body of practice, or by a long courſe 


z 


en and tenor of life, compounded and complicated of actions in number and kind un- 
. conceivably various, it dependeth not only upon external viſible behaviour, but 
Or. 26. upon the practice of cloſe retirements, and occult motions of ſoul; upon the re- 
ſults of natural temper, upon the influence of fortuitous circumſtances; upon ma- 

Pl. cxxxix. 6, ny things indiſcernible, inſcrutable and unaccountable to us; the which God alone 
can perceive and eſtimate throughly ; God ſeeth not (as he did himſelf tell Samuel) 

1 Sam. xvi.7. as man ſeeth ; for man looketh on the outward appearance, but God looketh on the 
— . heart : He ſearcheth our hearts, and underſtandeth our thoughts afar of; He com- 
2, 3, . paſſeth our path, and is acquainted with all our ways: He weigbeth our ſpirits ; le 
Prov xvi- 3. Anoweth our frame; be numbereth our ſteps; he ſcanneth our deſigns, and poiſeth 
Paal 2 all our circumſtances exactly; he doth penetrate and conſider many things 
Pb xiv. 16. tranſcending our reach, upon which the true worth of perſons and real merit of 
actions do depend; he therefore only can well judge of mens ſtate, As a ſpecious 

. outſide doth often cover inward hollowneſs and foulneſs, ſo under an unpromiſing 
x appearance much ſolidity and ſincerity of goodneſs may lodge; a dirty ground doth 
often contain good ſeeds within it; our judgment therefore in ſuch caſes is likely 
1 (at leaſt in degree) to be fallacious and unjuſt; and therefore it is fit to ſuper- 
1 Cor, iv. 5, ſede it, according to the advice and diſcourſe of St. Paul; He that judgeth me is 
' the Lord; therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come; who both will 
bring to light the hidden things of darkneſs, and make manifeſt the counſels of tht 
heart ; and then ſhall every man have praiſe (that is, a right eſtimate of his perſon 
and deeds) from God. 8 . 1 £1.04 
If this were duly conſidered, many hard thoughts, and many harſh words would 
be ſpared z men would not be fo apt to damn thoſe, whom they have no {kill 
to try. CS F.. et R E woe 
7. Farther; a judge ſhould not undertake to proceed againſt any man, without 
warning and citing him to appear, or without affording him competent liberty and 
opportunity to defend and juſtify himſelf. - Judgment ſhould not be adminiſtered 
Ne in dark corners, but in open court; not ſuſpiciouſly, in a muttering 
and whiſpering way, but frankly with a clear and audible. voice; not upon ſurprize, 
but with allowance of leiſure and advice, that the party may be able to apprehend 
his caſe, and manage his plea, for his beſt defence: For it may juſtly be preſumed, 
that as he is moſt concerned, fo he is. beſt acquainted with his own proceedings, 
and may alledge reaſons for them, which no man can ſo well perceive as himſelf; 
it is therefore fit that he ſhould be heard before he is condemned, that he may not 
ſuffer wrong; at leaſt that he may be convinced that he doth not, and that our 
proceeding may be cleared from miſpriſion ; that alſo the world may be ſatisfied 
of juſtice being done; and that likewiſe falſe accuſers may be liable to due ſhame 
and chaſtiſement, The manner of proceeding uſed by the Romans, and reported 
Ades xxv. 16. by Feſtus in St. Paul's caſe, was full of reaſon and equity: I is not (ſaid that go. 
as: ie. we wr 8 1 8 vernor 
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uerning the crime laid againſt him: Otherwiſe indeed any 
docence may eaſily be oppreſſed irrecoverably, without any 
ence, and conſequently without any means of evaſion or 
leſs, We ſhould never yield both ears to the accuſer, but 
verve one for the accuſed. The end of juſtice, we may 
nfider, is not to condemn nor to work miſchief to any 
e, but rather ſo far as may be, to acquit and prevent evil 
R all; at leaſt it aimeth to clear the truth, and ſtate the caſe 
liferently ; wherefore tis juſt, that all advantage that well 
be, ſhould be afforded to the obnoxious party for his 


nor) the manner of the Romans to deliver a man to die, before that he, which 
accuſed, have the accuſers face to face, and have licence ts anſwer for himſelf, 


Xpy r ceviuws dna Goring Ta x&|ny"pys 
„ geen rab bxowi &xipaigr PrActais 


'Theod. Ep. 91. 


God himſelf (as ſore of the Fathcys obs 
ſerve) hath thewd us an exam pie of this 
equity 3 Deicendam igitur & videbo, &c. 

en, XVIll. 21. 

Kare Hg i F ddr enter Thy 
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2, ao xwy viwH, aver % F opaywarar try 


abe, Theod: Ep. 119. P. Pelagius ad 


p %6cation and deliverance ; at leaft that he be not denied 
al advantage with his proſecutors ; humanity would al- | 
him ſome favour; the moſt rigorous juſtice cannot refuſe him leave to conteſt 
cauſe upon equal terms: Wherefore tis fit that he ſhould be acquainted with his 
ſe, that competent time and means ſhould be afforded him to prepare for his de- 
nce, that his plea ſhould receive, if not a favourable, yet a free audience: The 
ntrary practice is indeed rather backbiting, whiſpering, ſupplanting, or ſycophan- 
7, than fair and lawful judging. | 

The obſervation of this rule would alſo cut off many cenſures; for ſeldom it is 
at our cenſurers do charge men to their faces, but rather take all poſſible care, that 
hat they ſay may never come to the ears of thoſe whom they accuſe ; they fear 
thing more than being confronted and detected ; they decline the ſhame and the 
quital due to their ſycophantick practice; which is a manifeſt argument of their 
jul dealing ; and they no leſs in reality do thence condemn themſelves, than they 
ould ſeem to condemn others. | | 

8, Moreover, a judge is obliged to conform all his determinations to the ſettled 


be 
ies of judgment, ſo as never to condemn any man for acting that which is enjoin- 


„ or approved, or permitted by them; he muſt not pronounce according to his 
wate fancy, or particular affection, but according to the ſtanding laws; which as 
dey are the only certain rules of moral action, the only grounds of obligation, the 


g ly ſtandards of guilt and innocence, ſo in reaſon they ſhould be the ſole meaſures 
th judging ; he that proceedeth otherwiſe, is an arbitrary and ſlippery judge; he 
y. WE <roacheth upon the right and liberty of thoſe with whom he medleth, pronouncin 

. em guilty, whom God and reaſon do proclaim blameleſs. This is that "TH 


: Some were of opinion, that abſtaining from ſome kinds of meat, and obſerving 
me feſtival times, were matters of duty required by God; others thought it free 
o eat any thing, and to uſe any times alike : Theſe, according to ſuch their private 
pinions, did cenſure the practices of each other; one party condemn'd the other 


4 tranſgreſſing duty, the other condemned them as weak in judgment; but the apo- 
ill. e reproveth both as irregular in their behaviour, in taxing one another for matters 


Thich on both hands were indifferent; the divine law having clearly neither en- 
bined thoſe obſervances, nor prohibited them; ſo that each man had a liberty to 
o, or to abſtain, as he thought good, or moſt agreeable to his duty, and condu- 
ible to his ſalvation: So is it culpable in us to blame any man for doing that 


8 _ is not repugnant to God's expreſs command, or to the plain dictates of 
, aon. e 
d. The obſerving this condition would ſmother many cenſures: For do we not com- 
d, 


only reprehend our neighbours for nies" ices wholly blameleſs, perhaps commend- 
ble? Do we 3 grievouſly reproach them for not e with our 
eſires, for not ſerving our intereſts, for not jumping with our humours, for not 
mcing after our pipe; for diſſenting from us in any conceit, although dubious or 
Ile ; for diſcoſting from our practice, although bad or inconvenient ? Say we not 


ur 

-d MW vinarily, he is moroſe, peeviſh, fingular, rude, becauſe he would not run with us. | 
a to the Jame exceſs of riot; he is weak, nice, ſuperſtitious, becauſe he conſtantly 
ed. ſtrictly adhereth to his duty; he is negligent, looſe, profane, becauſe he uſeth 
2 l$ iberty in ſome matters indifferent? Bar ſuch matters of obloquy, into how nar- 


Wa compaſs would it be reſtrained! 


vor, I. | 55 D d 9. Hence 


Paul doth reprove in the xivth to the Romans, and other-where. The caſe was Rom xiv. p 
1 Cor. viii. 8. 


Col. i. 16. 
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ace. . 9. Hence farther it is to be ſuppoſed, that a judge ſhould be a perſon of y,, 
i ur knowledge and ability; well verſed and ſkilful in the laws concerning matters und 
1 debate, endued with good meaſure of reaſon, enabling him as to ſift and canvas mu 
6 ane. A- ters of fact, ſo as to compare them accurately with the rules of right: For nothing 
rit. Feb. J 3. more abſurd than an ignorant and unſkilful judge. Men therefore of weak * 
city, of mean education, of ſmall experience, are qualified to judge in few cal 
moſt things being placed above their reach; ſuch never ſhould preſume to cenſy; 
actions, the worth or moral quality whereof depend upon the ſtating and reſoluti, 
of abſtruſe, intricate or ſubtile queſtions : It is not therefore for mechanicks or ruſt 
to judge about difficulties of ſcience, about controverſies in religion, about myſt 
ries of policy, or reaſons of ſtate, or to cenſure thoſe who deal in them; in ſo 4 
ing mw hugely treſpaſs beyond their calling and ſphere; they do ſtrangely miſy 
come the bench, and will very untowardly miſbehave themſelves thereon ; the d 
ciſion of ſuch matters is to be reſerved to thoſe, who by ſtudy and experience hay 
attained peculiar faculties to do it reſpectively. 


Obſerving this point, would draw many down from their uſurped ſeats of judic, Fo 
ture, and ſtop numberleſs vain ſentences; we ſhould have very few judges left, = 
all men would be ſo modeſt and fo wiſe, as not to meddle beyond their {kill a 3 
ability. | eg 
Sine dubioin 10. Again: It is proper for a judge not to make himſelf an accuſer ; not to ſe * 
— for miſdemeanors, not to draw more cauſes under his cognizance than are in cour ind 
onibus bec a- preſented before him: He ſhould rather judge as out of conſtraint than of choice 
gendum of ** rather as ſorry to find a neceſſity, than glad to ſnatch an occaſion. of condemniniſf;;. 
deſeendifſe vi. offenders. So ſhould we rather decline, than ſeek the office of cenſuring our H il 
— rather conniving at, and concealing their faults, than being forward to e 
— = them; abſolute reaſon only ſhould induce, or indiſpenſable neceſſity force i du 
ereto, 

This alſo greatly would diminiſh the trade of cenſuring ; for if we ſhould nem | 
cenſure without great reaſon or neceſſity, how ſeldom ſhould we do it? Do we ao 
rather affect to do it cauſeleſly and needleſly ? Do not we eagerly ſearch after, al ri] 
greedily embrace all occaſions to do it? Is it not a pleaſant entertainment to U 
— carping and cavilling at any body we meet, at any thing we ſee don Who 

arther, | | th 

Cum ipſe fs * 11. He that pretendeth to judge others, ſhould himſelf be innocent; undern fi 
. _— indictment, and not liable to condemnation: Is it not very improper for a crimini | 
fre ſextenti- for one who is not only in truth and in his own conſcience guilty, but who ſtan 
an? Opt. 2. eth actually convicted of heinous offences, to fit upon the bench, determininMpcr 
| about the deeds and the ſtates of others? It is the caſe of us all; we are all nov Halo 
Pal, cxliii. 2. riouſly guilty of heinous crimes before God; we do all lie under the ſentence of lfWhat 
law; we do all ſtand in need of pardon from our Judge, his mercy is our only he 
and refuge; and ſhall we then pretend to be judges, or be paſſing ſentence on oil | 
brethren? If only thoſe, who are free and guiltleſs ſhould judge, who could unde ud 
take it? There would ſurely be no more than there appeared then, when in WM /:c 
caſe of the woman taken in adultery, our Lord propoundeth the like condition na. 
Joh. vii. 7, 9. O arapaprn.©- vzdv, He that is without fin among you, let him caſt the firſt jtont Mit 
Ver: Upon which propoſition the ſequel was, and they which beard it being © 
vicked by their own conſcience, went out one by one, beginning at the eldeſt, even ts "gp". 
laſt, and Feſus was left alone and the woman flanding in the midſt ; ſo infallibly (hovl'® 
no man be allowed to be judge, who were not himſelf void of like guilt, would cw! 
man eſcape cenſure. ies 1 - | REES bh 
12. Laſtly: It is the property of a good judge to proceed with great moderation... 
equity, candour and mildneſs, as a general friend, a friend to juſtice, to the pu * 
tick, to mankind, to the party impeached : As a friend to juſtice, he ſhould be carcls he 
that the defendant receive no wrong in his credit or intereſt ; as a lover of the pM... 
lick, he ſhould wiſh that no offences or ſcandals be found; out of humanity he (69%... 
deſire, that no man may incur the blemiſh of guilt, or pain of ſuffering : He is 
tender the party's caſe as compaſſionable, and deſire that he may be delivered i ih 


the evil threatning him; this ſhould render him willing to acquit and free the pat! 
apt to apprehend and interpret all things favourably, ready to excuſe and mollit 
the buſineſs what he can, far from picking faults out of obſcure ſurmiſes, or 1 
pretences, from aggravating the miſcarriages that are detected, from ſtretchin? „ 


_— 
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lame farther than it will reach of it ſelf, or making the caſe worſe than it needs 
muſt be, from pronouncing a harſh or heavy ſentence thereon. He ſhould always 
de of counſel to the defendant, 2 his cauſe ſo far as truth and equity will 

mit, putting himſelf in his caſe, and thence no- wiſe dealing with him more rigo- 
Fly . he, according to impartial judgment, ſhould in the like caſe deem it 
equal that himſelf ſhould be dealt with: in fine, however the matter in the reſult 
may appear to ſtand, he ſhould avoid rigour and extremity, he ſhould cxerciſe cle- 
mency and mercy. 8 | 

If this courſe were obſerved, innumerable cauſes, which now are ſeverely judged, 
would never be mentioned, or come under trial, but would preſently be caſt out; 
many would ſoon, after ſmall diſcuſſion, be voided, few would paſs that ex- 
tremity of cenſure which now, by the cruel aſperity of men, they are forced to 


ile undergo : for, do we not accuſe men for things that are no faults ? Do we not ex- 
e 22ocrate the guilt of petty faults? Do we not inſult over great miſcarriages with 
had o unmerciful ſeverity, as if they were incorrigible and unpardonable ? 

Seeing then few of us, according to thoſe reaſonable qualifications and conditi- 
de ons, are capable of being judges; ſeeing if thoſe equal rules were obſerved, moſt 
fr WM ccnfures would be diſcarded ; ſeeing hard it is for any man either warrantably to un- 


dertake; or uprightly to 3 this office, great reaſon there is for this precept, 
moſt fit it is that we ſhould be forbidden to judge. 

So much for the part explicative and directive; now for the perſuaſive, and for 
inducing us to eſche w this practice, let us briefly declare the pravity and vanity of 
it ; the performing which will, I ſuppoſe, be ſufficient to diſſuade and deter us from 
it, Be pleaſed only firſt to note, that ſome conſiderations which we ſhall propound, 
will be applicable to ſome kind of bad cenſure, ſome to another, according to the 
) if ſeveral defects and incapacities we have to judge lawfully, upon the grounds already 
cc ul touched. 

1. Cenſuring is an impious practice in regard to God. : 

nels By taking upon our ſelves to judge unduly, without authority, or beyond it, we 
ve no do invade God's office, ſetting up our ſelves as judges in his room; we uſurp his 
right, exerciſing juriſdiction over his ſubjects, without order and licence from him: 


to ul tis St. Paul's argument, Who art thou that judgeſt another”s ſervant ? That is, Rom. Ar. 4. 


how intolerably bold and arrogant, how fſacrilegioufly injurious and profane art 
thou, to climb up into God's tribunal, and thence to pronounce doom upon his 
ſubjects ? : oy 

By raſh judgment in matters not ſubject to our cognizance (as when we pro- 
nounce concerning the ſecret thoughts and intentions of men) we proudly and 
nin perverſly do arrogate to our ſelves the incommunicable perfections of God, who 
 nov8Walone can know ſuch things, and determine rightly in ſuch caſes: Who therefore 
hath reſerved them to himſelf, commanding us to judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come. 
on 00888 By paſſing ſentence about the ſtate of our neighbour, we do anticipate God's 

judgment, and by prejudging ſtrive to fruſtrate it. We take upon us to purge his 

in r, to ſever the chaff from the corn, and the tares from the wheat, to diſcrimi- 
lition nate the goats from the ſheep; which to perform, will be the work of God's infi- 
one N nite wiſdom and juſtice at the great day. my 


1 Cor. iv. 5, 


Matt, iii. 12, 


13.& xxv. 32. 
Duantus arro- 
gantiee tumor 
eſt, quanta hu- 
militatis ac le- 
nitatis obli- 


ag 


1 to Vo, arregantiæ ſue quanta jactatio, ut quis aut fucere ſe poſſe credat, quod nec Apaſtolit conceſſit Dominus, ut zizania & frumento putet ſe f 
houl fe diſce-nere, a 1 71 paleam auferre, & aream purgare conceſſum fit, paleas conetur a tritico ſeparare  Cypr. Ep. 52. |; 


By cenſuring our brethren cauſeleſly, for not complying with our conceits, hu- 


ratio 2urs or practices, we lay hold upon, and . F to our ſelves God's legiſla- 
* uve power, we ſubject his law to our fancy and pleaſure, we in effect condemn his 
"= law of error and imperfection, we do at leaſt make our ſelves ſharers with him in 
an” be enacting laws, and diſpenſing juſtice: He (ſaith St. James) eee a- Jam. iv. 11. 
Er % bis brother, and judgeth his brother, ſpeaketh againſt the law, and judgeth the 


O" ad that is, he opprobriouſly doth imply the law to be defective, until he doth 


d fro ompleat or correct it; making it a guilt not to ſatisfy his will or conceit, beſide - 


be plain intent of the law; the diſpenſation of juſtice is not ſufficient, unleſs 


mol pers therein, taxing whom and why he pleaſeth ; God without him is not a 
1:0 ect law-giver or judge. 5 
Ir Vor. I, | Dd 2 We 
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We are alſo very ingrateful in not being favoutable towards our brethren in KY 


| ment; when as God is in his judgment ſo benign, patient and mereiful toward t 


Pf. cxxx. 3. 


Tſai. xxx. 18 


Pf. li. . 


who is not extreme to mark what xe d amiſe; is not forward to ſeek or 6; 


fault, but rather wariteth to be gracious, hideth bis face from our fins, and paſſe 


Mich. vii. 18. M4 our tranſgreſſions 3 doth not aggravate our offences, but rather doth exc; 


Pi. lxxviii. 39. 


—ciii. 1 4. 


em, remembring that we are fleſh: is not glad of occaſion to pnniſh, but 4. 


Mich. vil. 18. Jighteth in mercy, and doth not afflitt uillinghy, or grieve the children of mn, 


Lam. iii. 33, 


Ezr. ix. 13. 
Hab. iii. 2. 


m AEquum eſt Peccatis veniam poſcentem 
reddere rurſus. 


Det ille veniam facilt, cui venid eff opus. things faulty and offenfive that we commit, to refuſe the lik 


1 Cor. xiii. 
5. 7+ 


Ohres ixw c Toi; awpicinus, ww Of all kinds (his credit, 
xb wee ro Aer en, | 
Extcy He, & xaleſudrxty 
Naz. Or. 21. 


Eft proprivs 4. Cenſuring is a very foolith and vain practice in manifold reſpects ; as arguiny 
fulitie alt great ignorance and inconſiderateneſs, as producing grievous inconveniencies and mil- 
orum Vita . . 1 | 

cernere, oli. Chiefs, eſpecially to the practifer of it. 8 8 4 

yo oY It ſignifieth that we do not well underſtand, or not well conſider the natural in- 


Jam. iii. 2. 


is not ſevere, but puniſbeth us leſs than our iniguities deſerve, and in his wrath ,, 
membreth mercy. And are we not impious if we do ſo ill requite him, and ſo lit; 
reſemble him, in being rigorous and harſh toward our brethren, when they offen; 
or ſeem to do ſo ? MILES: | | | 

In fine, cenſuring is impious, as involving the violation of thoſe great com. 
mandments, of exerciſing (in all our demeanour and dealing) humility, meckneſ, 
pity and mercy toward our brethren ; 'of purſuing and promoting peace amony 
them. pl | 

2. Cenſuring, in reſpect to our neighbour, is an unjuſt practice. Tt is unjuſt p 
meddle in affairs with which we have nothing to do; to draw thoſe perſons unde; 
our juriſdiction who are not ſubject to it, bat are liable to render their account 2 
another bar; to puniſh thoſe in their reputation or intereſt, over whom we have n 
juſt authority, who have their own maſter, to whom they mujt ſtand or fall. 

Tis moſt unjuſt to judge any man without competent means of knowing, or {kil 
to determine his caſe; to condemn him without diligent trial, without certzin 
proof, without full conviction of his fault; to puniſh him without juſt cauſe, or he. 
yond due meaſure, | 

'Tis very unjuſt to uſurp an intereſt in the goods which are to our neighbour 
moſt proper and dear, his credit and concernments depend thereon, diſpoling of 
them as we pleaſe, to his diſadvantage and 13 

Tiis alſo very unjuſt, when as we do need the candil 

judgment, the forbearance and pardon of others for may 


Hor. Sers. i. 3. 


n. 7% to others. | 


3. Cenſuring is alſo a very uncharitable practice, and ſo contrary to the princi 
pal duty of our religion: it is ſo eminently in all cafes wherein it is unjult (f 
charity doth virtually contain juſtice, and tranſcendeth it) it is ſo peculiarly when- 
ever it is harſh or rigorous, when it is affected, when it is needleſs or unprofitz 
ble; for charity diſpoſeth us to be gentle, meek, patient and merciful in all ou 
dealings ; it engageth us to hide and ſmother, to diminiſh and excuſe, to paſs by 
and ' pardon offences: Charity ſeeletb wa evil, it covereth all things, it beard) 

all things; it tendreth our neighbour's good, and advantag 
his intereſt, his convenience and 
pleaſure) it therefore will inflict no more evil than reaſon 
and neceſſity ſhall indiſpenſably require. e 

A cenſurer is indeed unjuſt and uncharitable, not only toward thoſe whom be 
cenſureth, but alſo toward thoſe into whom thereby he doth infuſe ill- opinion, ard 
ill-will toward their neighbour: he is guilty of their injuſtice and uncharitablench, 
a miſchief more irreparable than his own. 1 245 4 | 


> Arby Ge 
* / 
v2 ai wn, 


pay and frailty of mankind ; how liable others are to miſtake and flip, aul 
w prone we our felves are thereto: how (as St. James faith) in many thi 
we offend all: did we obſerve, or would weigh this, we ſhould pot be fo forwail 
to cenſure, or ſo vehement and bitter in it; we ſhould fee failing and tripping * 
many things to be a common caſe, rather demanding commiſeration than cenſure. 

It implicth alſo, that we little conſider how our eſcaping any faults which 9 
neighbour lippeth into, is no wiſe imputable to any worth ar virtus in Us, 
much as the good providenee, and merciful grace of God, guarding or reſcuW 
us from them : if we did apprehend and of on this, it would appear our dull 
rather to bleſs God for our being protected fre m miſcarriages, than cenſorioully ® 
inſult over thoſe who ſeem to fall into them. It ſignifieth we have no ſigbt © 


ſenls 
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ſenſe of our own defects; for did we clearly fee, did we humbly reſent them, that 
would damp our heat and earneſtneſs to cenſure, It declares a fond ſelf-conceit, 
that we deem our ſelves ſuperior to our neighbour in wiſdom, and leſs obnoxious 
to blame, and therefore fit to be his judges ; whereas according to a ſober eſteem of 
our ſelves, we ſhould appear more fit to ſtand at the bar, than to ſit upon the bench; 
and ſhould thence more dread the one than affect the other. 
It ſheweth likewiſe, that we do not rightly conceive the nature, or worthily 
efteem the conſequences of this practice: We know not, or regard not, the value 
of our neighbour's reputation, which by cenſure we do mean to ruin or impair : 
We perhaps by no means would rob him of his ſubſtance, or of his life ; yet we 
{cruple not, by grievous cenſure, to bereave him of his good name, which he, the 
beſt prizer of his own goods, may eſteem beyond his eſtate, or his life it ſelf; we 
think it nothing, or a flight matter, to carp at him, but he feeleth it very painful, 
and deeply reſenteth it. - . 
It argueth in us an untamed fierceneſs of mind, and diſcompoſedneſs of paſſion, 
which, can never conſiſt or cohabit with wiſdom: For a well- ordered, calm and free 
mind, will be flow in conceiving offence or diſlike, mode- 
rate in eſtimating things, reſerved in expreſſing its ſenti- „ er x. 16, 4 Toſs wrath ic preſents 
. a ly kn;wn, but a prudent man covereth 
ments, not eaſily tranſported into extremity or exceſs; it fan. | | 
conſequently hardly will ſuffer a man to break forth into raſh Prov. xxix. 11. 4 For/ uttereth all his 
or harſh cenſure, So many ſigns and arguments of incogi- 75 5 e man eepeth it till fe 
tancy and blindneſs this practice doth involve. 
5. Furthermore, this practice will produce many great inconveniencies and miſ- — 4+ nbi con- 


chiefs to us. Fa 
our 1. We do thereby provoke, and in a ſort authorize others to reqzite us in the {; l v 


za fame kind: For nothing more doth excite the indignation, doth enflame the an- & ii., Hor, 
ger, doth engender the ö of men towards us, than being pragmatical in find- — 

dag ing fault, and haſty to cenſure their doings cauſeleſly or immoderately; nothing 

ar WF ſeeming to them a more certain argument that we bear them ill-will, or do con- 

like WF temn them; and if we do vex them, they will in requital be as ready by finding 

or making faults in us, to vex and trouble us; it engageth their care and quick- 

neth their induſtry, and whetteth their invention to obſerve, or deviſe matter of 
recrimination. Men think it not only lawful, but even needful for them, in their 


(uſing it as an argument to diſſuade us from this practice) that 497th what judgment __ vii. 2. 
we Judge, we ſhall be judged ; and with what meaſure we mete, it ſhall be meaſured to 2 7. 


n again: Men take it for allowable to retaliate in this way to the height, and 8 

tag | 

and 2. We do by this practice, not only expoſe our ſelves to cenfure, but implicitly, id. ChryC. in 
afon N and according to ready conſequence, do paſs it upon our ſelves, ſeeing we ſeldom, * a 

in kind or equivalently, are our ſelves clear of that which we eharge upon others; . 

n he h another's fide, do imprudently | 

ard nd often, as David did in his parley with Nathan, 5 7 our 2 Sam. xil, 
nels, i ſelves to capital puniſhment : ſo that to any cenforious perſon it may be faid in | 
1 dgeſt another, thou condemneſt thy ſelf; for thou Rom. ii. 1. 
Uin | 5 7 

pul uring others aggravate our own faults, nk oh 

apa- 0 winghs ve A τ e iti & g 
gat ble of mercy and pardon: for of all men, he that is for- r ch. 
a ward and prone to cenſure, who is rigorous and ſevere in .. 7. 

Ba judging others, deſerveth no favour, nor can reaſonably pre- 

wal BY tend thereto. Inexcuſable ( faith St. Paul) art thou, O0 Rom. ü. 1, 4. 

0; „ en, whoſoever thou art, that judgeſt : for, thinkeff thou Ahe e dre, Sat By . 
ure. 576, O man, that judgeſt them which do ſuch things, and ., * di, wal, * F and. 
z ou doft the ſame, that thou ſhalt eſcape the judgment of God? hy ar „ . 10 * 1 
6, Lad, Mi cee gee vr dr. Do not ( faith Bt. James, ue J Seit v,. Chryf. af 
N ) | 3 . | ry 
uo een complain one againſ another, teſt you / cid een 
- pond and, he ſhall have judgment without mercy, that Jam. v. 9. & il. 13. 
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apoſtle. Which paſſages imply, that to be unmerciful in this kind, will expoſe uz 
084-3534 to the ſeverity of judgment in regard to our offences; or that if we deal harſhly 
$rw; F = with our brethren now, God will then proceed the more ſeverely toward us, when 
| ea dur great cauſe doth come under trial. 
22. I ak IP" 5; irfpor elru T1 N 6 Oe. Chryſ. Bid, Qt 5 6 G. Abe, iu e , © ovyfrowms; U 0 
waters F a dynxor, wrws © Waxpos, 2 os, g «T&pairy|- gebs rect oisieeͥ e ναπναεντνινẽτęẽeiug , wiyth . Ib. 


4. Indeed cenſuring others is an argument that we do little mind our own caſe 
or conſider to what a dreadful judgment we do ſtand obnoxious : did we think 9 
that we ſhould ſee cauſe rather to —_— our leiſure and care in ſtating our own 
accompts, than in examining thoſe of others; more adviſeable it would appear to 
mind our own caſe, than to buſy our ſelves in canvaſing and determining the ſtate 
of our neighbour, finding what great need our actions will have in that day of fi- 
vourable conſtruction and merciful allowance, we ſhould become candid and mild 
in reflecting upon the actions of others; we ſhould not be forward to carp at any 
thing, we ſhould ſcarce have the heart to condemn any man: this St. Paul ſeem. 
Rom, xiv.10. eth to imply, when he thus argueth ; Why dot . thou judge thy brother, or wiy 
$68 deft thou ſet at nought thy brother * We ſhall all fland at the judgment-jeat if 
Tu iwirys Chriſt : that is, why do any of us judge others, ſeeing we mult all be judged 
beg is not ſeemly, it is not expedient for thoſe who ſ uſt be arra 
hoe iz. our ſelves? It is not ſeemly, it is not expedien noſe who ſoon muſt be arraign- 
e. ed, and put to anſwer for themſelves, to be buſy in queſtioning and prejudging 
Chry , , others; but rather to ſpend their care and pains in preparing for their own ac- 
compt. | | : 
rg Nothing indeed more cauſeth us to negle& our own caſe, nothing more en- 
 gageth us to leave our own faults unobſerved and uncoriet- 
e a r- e- hs ed, than this humour. It is eaſy to obſerve, that as they 
1 woteyaſpnits = ae Who are moſt ſparing and gentle in cenſure, are uſually mot: 
axon arg d 7% ire nXungaſme> exempt from blame (for that carefully reflecting upon their 
—_ ö own infirmities and defects, ſpending their heat and activi 
= | of ſpirit upon amending their own errors and faults, they 
| have leſs time, leſs concernment, leſs mind to ſearch out and 
vid: Chryſ. ſcan the imperfections and miſdemeanours of others; they do find leſs reaſon allo, 
— and therefore have leſs will to be fierce or ſevere toward them) ſo the moſt cenſo- 
* rious are uſually the moſt ſtupid in diſcerning, and moſt careleſs in retrenching their 
Bredv 1 6- own faults. And needs it muſt be fo, for the actions of other men devour their 
oo age leiſure, take up the intention of their ſpirits, employ the keeneſs of their paſſions 
ee, upon them, ſo that they cannot, and will not attend to themſelves ; they are 6 
Naz. Orat.8. much abroad, they are ſo very buſy otherwhere, that they little know or care 
Mat. vii. 3,4. What is done at home; while they are hing and pulling out motes from their br- 
To ane & ther's eye, they conſider not the beam that is in their own eye, altho' never fo groſs and 
2 2 4. Obvious : 
ran 6, Hence, 1 ſay, it is that commonly the beſt men are the moſt candid and gen- 
— Ls | J. tle, and they are moſt apt to blame others who deſerve worſe themſelves, that the 
«ras ſharpeſt tongues and fouleſt lives do uſually go together, that they who are the 
25 2 ſtricteſt judges of their own, are the faireſt interpreters of other mens actions; and 
5 they who will leaſt pardon others do moſt excuſe themſelves, that they who arc 
#6: x5 x=x# ſtrangely acute in deſcrying other mens faults, are ſtark blind in diſcerning their own. 
a , Our Saviour therefore chargeth ſuch ere with hypocriſy (Thou hypocrite, fir 
Ego mi ige. caſt the beam out of thine own eye) implying, that they do but falſely pretend a r- 
u ſpect for goodneſs and zeal againſt fin, ſeeing in their own practice they indulge i-; 
is improbus that it is indeed rather pride, peeviſhneſs, idleneſs, ſpleen, or ſelfiſh deſign that 
bie amor ei. acteth them. 


di | - | bad * : ®.; 
—_— In fine, the cenſorious humour, as it argueth ill-nature to be predominant (: 


Sem. 1.3. vulturous nature, which eaſily ſmelleth out, and haſtily flyeth toward, and greedily 
feedeth on carrion) as it ſignifieth bad conſcience ; for he that knoweth evil of him- 
ſelf 1s moſt gms to ſuſpect, and moſt quick to pronounce ill concerning others 
ſo it breedeth and foſtereth ſuch ill Miſpoſitions; it debaucheth the minds of men, 
rendring them dim and doltiſh in apprehending their own faults, negligent and 
heedleſs in regard to their own hearts and ways; apt to pleaſe and comfort them. 
ſelves in the evils, real or imaginary, of their neighbours; which to do is a ve! 
barbarous and brutiſh practice. | 5 
| | | be EE I hbeſe 
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| " Theſe conſiderations may, I hope, ſuffice to perſuade the obſervance of this pre- 
cept, by the help of God's grace, to which I commend you, and conclude : 


Now the God of peac make you perfect in every good work to do his will, work- 
ing in you that which is well pleafing in his fight, through Jeſus Chriſt, to whom 
be glory, for ever and ever, Amen. 
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S E R M O N XXI. 
. Quietneſs, and doing our own Buſineſs. 
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1 T HESS. IV. II. 
And that ye fludy to be quiet, and to do your own buſineſs. 


Chryſ. in 

2 Cor. Or. 1g. 

2 frequently between neighbouring ſtates there do riſe diſſentions and 

PAS conteſts about the juſt limits of their territories; ſo doth it frequently 

happen between virtue and vice, right and wrong, duty and miſcar- 

riage in practice; for although the extreme degrees, and even the 

middle regions of theſe things are very diſtant, yet the borders of 

them do lie very cloſe together, and are in a manner contiguous ; a 

certain ridge of ſeparation running between them, which commonly (being very 

narrow, thin and obſcure) it is not eaſy to diſcern. So it particularly falleth out in 

the matter before us, wherein our text is concerned. Duty and offence do nearly 

confine, and almoſt indiſcernibly differ one from the other ; for there are about this 

caſe precepts which ſeem to contradict ; there are duties appearing to thwart one 

another. 

St. Paul here biddeth us to be ſtudious or ambitious of quiet; other-where he 

enjoineth us to be earneſtly active (to be 7/7 un oxvnpa, not flothful in bufineſs) ; Rom. xii. 11. 

here he would have us to mind our own affairs; other-where he preſcribeth, that | 

we ſhould not look every man to his own things, but every man alſo to the things of Phil. ii. 4 

bers. | | | 

According to the general drift of ſcripture, and the tenour of our religion, we 

are in charity obliged to concern our ſelves heartily for the good of our neigh- 

bour, and to ſtrive earneſtly in promoting it; we are enjoined fo far to interpoſe 

and meddle in the affairs of others, as to watch over them for their good; to in- 

firut and adviſe them, to admoniſh and excite them, to check and reprove them 

upon occaſion; to offer and yield them ſuccour ; to compoſe differences between 

them; to promote their edification and peace: Let us (faith the Apoſtle to the , 

Hebrews) conſider one another, to provoke unto love, and to good works, Let us (faith 2 

St. Paul to the Romans) follow after the things which make for peace, and things Rom 8 

where with one may edify another; and, exbort your ſelves together, and edify one ano. —: 2. 

ver ; warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, ſupport the weak, ſaith he 3 8 

to the Theſſalonians in this epiſtle. 3 ? 

Io be zealous and earneſt in the maintenance and propagation of truth, of vir- 

tue, of piety, is a duty incumbent on us, which implieth care and activity con- 

eerning others; that we offer to inſtruct them, that we enter into conteſt with 

3 that we examine their words and actions, that we preſume to tax and op- Tit. i. 11. 
e them. | 3 | 3 

In fine; our religion doth ſeem by the bands of mutual relation, and obliga- 

ons of charity ſo to unite us together, ſo to endear us to one another, and to 


all 


ti 
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all men ; that all —_ belonging to our brethren do nearly touch us; and ſhould 
anſwerably affect us; ſo that by intermeddling with any thing relating to their wel- 
fare, we can hardly be ſaid to meddle with what doth concern us. A 

The condition of things alſo may ſeem to require; that we ſo intermeddle; for 
the duties and affairs of men are ſo entangled or interwoven, that we can hardly 
proſecute any concernments of our own, without being engaged in the matters of 
others: In diſcharging all offices of ſociety; in putſuance of any traffick or com- 
merce, in all intercourſe and converſation, while we tranſact our own buſineſs, we 
cannot avoid the furthering or obſtructing the buſineſs of others, who are engaged 
in the ſame, or contrary deſigns: Society doth ſubſiſt by combinations of care and 

in, regarding common intereſts, ſo that it ſeemeth impoſſible ſo to mind our own 

uſineſs, as not to meddle with the buſineſs of others. | 

Yet notwithſtanding St. Paul enjoineth us ſo to affect quiet, as fimply to mind 
our own buſineſs, or not to be meddleſome in the concernments of others ; for 
that doing our own bufineſs, is meant excluſive to meddling with the affairs of 
others, is plain enough by the importance of Tz a, which is emphatical, and 
ſignifieth only our own, or our proper buſineſs ; and becauſe it is joined with be- 
ing quiet, which reſpecteth others, and importeth not ſtirring beyond our own 


bounds ; to be ſo meddleſome, being alſo a practice expreſily condemned by 


1 Pet. iv. 16. 


St. Peter, in that prohibition, But let none of you ſuffer as a murtherer, or as 
a thief, or as a malefattor, or as a buſy-body in other mens matters: Where prag- 


maticalneſs is, we ſee, not only forbidden, but is coupled with the moſt heinous 


offences. 


How then ſhall we reconcile theſe things? How ſhall we in the caſe ſever be- 


tween the bounds of. duty and blame ? It is indeed ſomewhat difficult to do it pre- 
ciſely, and with diſtinctions which ſhall reach all caſes: But ſomewhat I ſhall en- 
deavour toward it, by 2228 ſome rules and directions, which ſhould com- 
monly be obſerved in our dealing and intercourſe with others; but firſt let us a little 
reflect upon the terms in which the precept is couched. 

Study to be quiet : Study; the word is g, which ſignifieth to be ambi- 
tious, that is, to affect quiet, with the like vehemency of defire and care, as men 
are wont to purſue reputation, dignity and power, the objects of ambition: The 
expreſſion containeth a remarkable emphaſis, or a grave acumen; for whereas ambi- 
tion commonly doth prompt men to be reſtleſly buſy, and engageth them in the con- 
cernments proper to others, St. Paul biddeth them to be ambitibus the contrary way, 


in affecting quiet, and abſtinence from other affairs beſide their own. 


To be quiet: This doth ſignify, not a phyſical, but a moral reſt; not a total 
Forbearance of action; not a faſtidious or drowſy liſtleſsneſs ; not an abſolute ſeque- 
ſtring our ſelves from common affairs; this is not quiet or tranquility, the To nouyaGer 
here, but a naughty ſloth, ſtupidity or ſavageneſs: The quiet here meant is oppo- 
ſed to diſorderly motion, to turbulency, to contention, to pragmatical curiolity, 
to all ſuch exorbitant behaviour, whereby the right of others is infringed, their 

ce diſturbed, their juſt intereſt or welfare any-wiſe prejudiced : This quiet is a 


calm, ſteady, regular way of proceeding, within the hounds and meaſures preſcribed 


by reaſon, juſtice and charity, modeſty and ſobriety : Such a motion as the heaven- 
pl bodies do keep, which ſo move, that they ſeem ever to ſtand till, and never di- 
u 


rb one another: In fine, what a quiet is meant, the ſubſequent words and the 
context do ſhew : It followeth, 


And wpzorew T# i, to do our own buſineſs, or to act things proper and perti · 


nent to us; things which ſuit to our condition, our ſtation, our vocation ; where- 
by we may diſcharge our own duties, and ſupply our own needs; may work be- 
nefit to others, or, however, avoid being otherwiſe burthenſome or troubleſome to 
them; an inſtance of which practice is immediately ſubjoined; to work 401th our 
own hands ———that we may have lack of nothing; in another place St. Paul cal- 


2 Theſſ. ili. 12. leth it V novyias g, to work with quiet, oppoling it to aKupyaGed., being 


over-buſy, or pragmatically curious, and to walking difordecly ; that is, beyond the. 
bounds of our calling, or the rules of our duty; ſo as to encroach upon the rights, 


or moleſt the quiet of others. 


The words then as they do imply an obligation lying upon us to be induſtrious 
in our own buſineſs, ſo they chiefly deſign to prohibit our meddling with the an 
Fins, 85 2 | 3 | cernment 
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ments of others; but how to ſettle the limits between this quiet minding our 
vn buſineſs, and culpable neglect of the duties concerning others; how to di- 
;nguiſh between meddling innocently, from being blameably meddleſome, hic la- 
, boc opus et, this is that hard which I am to undertake, but cannot hope 
roughly to perform. However, the method toward it; which I ſhall obſerve, 
this: Firſt, I ſhall touch ſome caſes in which it is allowable or: commendable to 
eadle with the affairs of others; then I ſhall propound ſome general rules, ac- 
ording to which ſuch meddleſomeneſs is commonly blameable : In the next place, 
all aſſign ſome directions proper to ſome chief and moſt-obvious kind of med- 
ling: And, laſtly, offer ſome conſiderations to diſſuade men from this pragmatical 
1UMour. | | 3 
1 Superiors may intermeddle with the buſineſs of their inferiors (that is, of 
uch as are ſubject to their care and charge) in all matters relating to the needful 
-cution of their office. Magiſtrates may inſpect the carriage, may examine the 
ings, may reprehend and puniſh the offences of their ſubjects: Parents may ad- 
iſe, rebuke and correct their children: Spiritual guides and paſtors may admoniſh 
d reprove their flock: Theſe things while (with due prudence, equity and mo- 
eration) they perform, they do indeed wegxor Te ide, do their own bufineſs ; it is 
cir proper work, to which God hath deſigned them, and which reaſon exacteth 


them; they are appointed (to uſe St. Paul's expreſſion) to attend continually up- Rom. xiii. 6, 


n this very thing; their proceedings therefore are not to be charged with culpable 
ragmaticalneſs, | | 
2, In any caſe, wherein the honour and intereſt of God is much concerned, we 


pay interpoſe in vindication and maintenance of them. If any man dareth to blaſ- 


heme God's name, we may and ought. to ſtand up in its defence; if any man 
liſparageth religion, we ſhould ftrive to clear its repute ; if 
y man impugneth any divine truth of moment, we ſhould 
ndeavour to aſſert it; if any man notoriouſly tranſgrefſeth Chryf. A, ). 4. 
d's law, we may diſcountenance his preſumption, and re- 


* 
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ore him for it: Every man in ſuch caſes, as God's ſub- ig n L 
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* 


& hath not only a commiſſion, but an obligation; is in- hen fart airs 2 d, —_ 
ed by his allegiance bound to ſerve God, in maintaining a, G. Chl Ba mn gie al 


be honour and intereſt of his empire; tis foul diſloyalty, 

bs pitiful_baſeneſs to forbear meddling in ſuch caſes. Ti 

ut fear or ſhame, defended religion and truth, againſt the mightieſt powers and 
noſt dangerous oppoſition that could be: Thus ftood up Phineas, and executed 
uement, Pal. cvi. 30. not only checking, but avenging that heinous ſcandal : Thus 
a5 maintained the true worſhip of God againſt all the corrupters of it, the kings 
nd whole nation of Iael: Thus the prophets did not forbear to tax the wicked 


hus have good men, with- 


manners of the princes, the prieſts, and the you le in their times: Thus St. Ton 
or 


baptiſt did not ſtick to reprove king Herod unlawful practice: So our Sa- 
ur cenſured the ſuperſtitious and hypocritical ſcribes; and he chaſtiſed the profa- 
(rs of God's houſe : So, in fine, the holy apoſtles reſolutely did aſſert God's truth 
gainſt all the world. 14 21079) I eie C00 "20 

3. When the publick weal and ſafety are manifeſtly concerned; we-may alſo inter- 
neddle to ſupport or ſecure them: So may we rebuke him that flandereth or te- 
roacheth our prince: We may check him that would break the peace; we may 

peach him that violateth the laws, .conducing to publick welfare: Every man is 


ſoldier againſt traitors and enemies of his country: Every man is born with a Tertull. 


mmiſſion to defend the publick againſt thoſe which plot its ruin or harm: Every 
man is party for his prince againſt rebels, for the church againſt ſchiſmaticks, for 
© law againſt lawleſs tranſgreſſors, for common peace againſt thoſe who outragiouſly 
liturb it: Duty to our ſuperiors, juſtice and charity to mankind, juſt regard to our 
DWn welfare, allow and oblige us to ſuch meddling. REV Aare , F AA 9D 

4. We may alſo, meddle for the ſuccour of right againſt palpable wrong and out- 
8e: We may help an honeſt man againſt a thief aſſaulting fie: We may guard 
© life of any man againſt an aſſaſſin; we may vindicate the reputation of an in- 
"way perſon aſperſed by a ſlanderous tongue; as 
. Her wrong, defended bim; aud avenged him f 


e —ſeeing one of bis bre- 
4104s ry 


emg 
7s: oppreſſed, and fmate 


vii. 24. 


Te 3 penitent thief rebuked his companion. ufhulfiy railing upon Lak vine 
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commend meddling in ſuch caſes. | 


Jude v. 23. 
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9. in Mat. 


47. 77, 78. fore God, and at the bar of reaſon: And we have, to countenance us therein, th 


in Joh. Or. 
15. in Eph. 


Or. 19. 
Chryln Ti. In theſe and the like caſes we may, without offending, intermeddle; in doing ſi 
Heb Or. zo. We may indeed truly be ſaid to be __ and to do our own buſineſs ; becauſe there 


II. 


+, Thus, is to encroach upon God, and to uſurp upon man: We encroach upon Gol 


defence uireth it: We may * repel thoſe who attack our ſafety or peace, 


is incumbent upon us: We are naturally the patrons, advocates, and guards of thy 


i” matical or turbulent; this is: to be doubly bad, adding to the irregularity of of- 


our ſaviour, the common intereſt of juſtice and charity do not only eXCule, }, 
g. We may likewiſe meddle with the proceedings of others, when our own , 


invade or rifle our goods, who traduce our good name: We may endeavour to d 
feat their plots, and to reſtrain their violence. This is indeed doing our own h. 
ſineſs ; for to preſerve our life with its conveniencies and comforts, to main; 
our right and juſt intereſt, to keep our honour and reputation clear from ſcandi 


conſiderable goods aſſigned or entruſted to us by providence. 

6. When the life or welfare (either ſpiritual or temporal) of our neighbour; 
deeply concerned, and cannot otherwiſe than by our aid be ſupported or relies 
we may lawfully interpoſe to yield it: If we ſee him expoſing his life to any gr, 
hazard, or engaging his ſoul into any great fin, we may in any fair way (by a 
monition, advice, reproof, politick device, harmleſs force) wit-hhout any invitati 
or licence, with or againſt his will, preſume to reclaim or reſtrain him. We ny 
ſtop him in his career to ruin or grievous miſchief, we may withold him fron 
running into a ſnare, or tumbling. down a precipice, or drinking in poiſon; y 
may (as St Jude ſpeaketh) /aatch him out of the fire. In ſuch caſes we may re 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that our neighbour, being himſelf, will allow us to meddle, or yi 
not be diſpleaſed therewith ; if he hath not his wits about him, we may ſup; 
him with ours in ſuch exigence: His preſent conſent and approbation are not the 
requiſite, he not being in a condition to yield them; he needeth guardians, ani 
opportunity conſtituteth us in that office: Extreme and evident need will not c 
ly excuſe the liberty we ſhall aſſume, but it obligeth us to uſe our power to ſut 
him: In caſe of neglect, that ſurly anſwer, Am I my brother's keeper ? will i 
ſerve our turn. We may, we ſhould, it is not only innocent, but juſt and laud 
ble for us to be watchful over our neighbour's concernment and deportment, if w 
do it out of pure charity, in a diſcreet, quiet and gentle manner, 

7. In fine, if any fignal 1 of doing our neighbour conſiderable gool 
eſpecially to his ſoul, doth offer it ſelf, we may lawfully, we ſhould in charity en 
brace it: We may then even obtrude upon him our direction and ſuccour; if he ke 
ſo blind as not to diſcern our good will, ſo peeviſh as to diſlike our proceeding, f 
ingrateful as not to thank us for our pains, yet our good intent will juſtify us be 


mmon example of good men, who, for doing thus, have worthily been account 
ed the friends and benefactors of mankind. 151 


is no exorbitancy or diſorder in ſuch proceeding, becauſe God's law and ſound te 
ſon have appropriated theſe things to us, and made them our concernment : Ther 
is no buſineſs more proper or pertinent to us, than that wherein we labour to po- 
mote the glory of , or to procure the good of men; this is the principal de 
ſign of our being, and therefore employment therein cannot miſbecome us: But 
we - muſt however in ſuch. caſes take heed that our pretences are real and wel. 
grounded, that our proceedings are regular and fair: We muſt not take or uſe fucl 

iberty maliciouſly'; we muſt never out of hypocritical pretence to the maintenanc 
of God's honour, of publick good, of juſtiee, truth or peace, be irregularly prag: 


- * 
» 


fence, the wickedneſs of fraud and malice,” ''' ' «+ 


1. Weſhould never (out of ambition, covetous deſire, or ſelf-conceit) ſo meddles 
to invade any man's office, or to aſſume the exerciſe of it. A private man ſhould oo! 
preſume-to act the prince or the ſtateſman, offering to controul thoſe who are not un- 
der him, to deliberate, debate, determine or paſs cenſure about political affairs or oc 
currences: A lay-man ſhould not intrude himſelf to adminiſter the ſacred function 
of authoritative teaching, of diſpenſing the ſacraments, or exerciſing ſpiritual ce 
ſures, of defining . theological - controverſies; which are committed to the guide 
and paſtors of the church. No. man ſhould ſet himſelf upon the tribunal to judge 
or undertake without licence or invitation to arbitrate the cauſes of others; doing 
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faming to our ſelves powers not derived from his order, and deſerting the ſtation 
igned us by his providence; we uſurp upon man, exerciſing authority over him, 
which he is not bound to ſtoop unto, 8 "I 
>, We ſhould not (without call or allowance) meddle wich our ſuperiors, ſo as 
\ adviſe them, to reprehend them, to blame or inveigh againſt their proceedings; 
xr this is to confound the right order of things, to treſp:is beyond the bounds of 
ar calling and ſtation, to do wrong, not only to them but to the publick; which 
concerned in the upholding their power and reſpect: It is indeed a worſe fault 
tan aſſuming the enſigns of their dignity, or counterfeiting their ſtamps; for 
hat is but to borrow the ſemblance, this is to enjoy the ſubitance of their au- 
hority. | | | 1 
"Nothing in this buſy and licentious age is more uſual, than for private men to 
wade the office, to exerciſe the duties, to canvas and controul the actions of their 
2 diſcuſſing what they ought to do, and preſcribing laws to them; taxing, 
* 


„ b 


D . © 4 . . 
t is done by them ; murmuring at their decrees, and inveighing againſt their 


roceedings : Every one is finding holes in the ſtate, and picking quarrels with the 
onduct of political affairs: Every one is reforming and ſettling the publick accord- 
ig to models framed in his own conceit z Things (faith one) are out of order, 
he conſtitution is very defective, and ought to be corrected; ſuch a law in all 
ſon ſhould be repealed, and ſuch a one enacted: Here our ſtateſmen were out 
ff their politicks, and there our law-givers failed in point of equity or prudence : 
No, clamours another no leſs eagerly, all things ſtand as well as can be, nothing can 
x amended, or ought to be altered; our eſtabliſhment in all reſpects is more per- 
ect than Plato's commonwealth, or the ſtate of LUropia: Thus doth each man 
point himſelf counſellor of ſtate, and turns legiſlator without any call from the 
ing, or choice from the country: Every one ſnatcheth at the ſcepter, and inveſts 
imſelf with the ſenator's robe: Every one acteth a prince and a biſhop, or indeed 
s rather a cenſor and controller of both orders; not conſidering the wrong he 
ommitteth, nor the arrogance he practiſeth, nor the miſchiefs which naturally en- 
ue upon ſuch demeanour: For to direct, or to check governours, is in effect to ex- 
uctorate or depoſe them, ſubſtituting our ſelves in their room; and what greater 
jury can we do them or the publick? To fix or reverſe laws, belongeth to the 


FA 0 igheſt authority and deepeſt wiſdom, which 'tis enormous preſumption for us to ar- 
is beate to our ſelves ; by attempting ſuch things, we confound the ranks of men, and 
„ theWourſe of things; we ruffle the world, we ſupplant publick tranquillity, and what 


reater miſchief than this can we do among men? | 

It is the buſineſs and duty of thoſe whom God hath conſtituted his repreſenta- 775i Jimmun 
yes and miniſters, to deliberate and conclude what is to be done; and for the due 77/45 
performance of their charge, they are accountable to their maſter, not to us; Nobis te: N:bi: ob- 
bſequiz gloria relicta eft ; our duty and our privilege (for ſo it is, if we could un- «ory 


rſtand it, it being far more eaſy and ſafe) it is to ſubmit and obey with quiet and M. Terent. 
atience ; if we do more, we are therein irregular, and no leſs undutiful to God, % Tac. 


) po. | 
al dean to our ſuperiors ; we forget thoſe divine rules and precepts: Where the word 1 ry FF. 


a Ring is, there is fower ; and who may ſay to him, what doft thou? Submit your ſebves 1 Pet. ii. 13, 
every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake ? Do all things without murmurings and jy. i 4 
bputings : We conſider not what judgments are denounced upon thoſe whoſe cha- 2 Pet. ii. 11. 
Ker it is 70 diſþiſe government, to be preſumptuous and ſelf-willed, not to be afraid to 
Peat evil dignities. | | 
We do not weigh the nature of the things we meddle with, nor the advantages 


{ the perſons whom we tax, nor our own incapacity to judge rightly about them. 


Idle af bere is a kind of ſacredneſs in the myſteries of ſtate; as the myſteries of faith 
1d not ſurpaſs natural reaſon, ſo do thoſe of ſtate tranſcend vulgar capacity: As priefts 
Ot un 


y ſpecial grace are qualified beſt to underſtand the one, ſo are princes by like pe- 
ular aſſiſtance enabled to penetrate the former. He that Nat 


or oc oyeth them in that 
tions eat work of governing the world, and maketh them inſtruments of his provi- 
| cence, is not wanting in affording to them direction and aid needful for the diſ- 
guide e of their duty; whence their judgments of things are ſomewhat more than 


rudge, "3% and their words may with us paſs for oracular; A divine ſentence (the Prov. xvi. 164 
doing. © king laid) is in the lips of the king; his mouth tranſgrefſeth not in judgment : 
Goch coding to the ordinary reaſon of things, they are beſt able to judge of ſuch 


uming 7 ding, by reaſon of their eminent ſtation, able to diſcern more and farther 
OL. I. . 
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than others; having by experience and conſtant practice acquired a truer jnfy, 
into things, and a better {kill to manage them: Whereas we being placed bene 
in a valley, can have no good proſpect upon the grounds and cauſes of their rec, 
lutions and proceedings: We, for want of ſufficient uſe and exerciſe, cannot kill 
to balance the contrary weights and reaſons of things; to ſurmount the difficultis 
and rubs, to unfold the knots and intrigues that occur in affairs of that kind: . 
cannot expect thoſe ſpecial influences of light and ſtrength from heaven, tow; 


judging of affairs, which do not properly concern us: Wherefore we are altogeth, 8 
incompetent judges, and impertinent dealers about thoſe things; it is great odd imp 
that in doing, ſo we ſhall miſtake and miſbehave our ſelves: We conſequently Vit. 
vainly and naughtily, to meddle with them. If the love of publick good doth trau whe 
port us, let us reſtrain our ſelves. VVV 7 mod 

3. We ſhould. not indeed ſo much as meddle with the affairs of our equals (thor adv 
I mean not who-do equal us in dignity or worth, but all ſuch who are not ſubjeg|f tho! 
to our command or charge, however otherwiſe inferior to us: Thoſe; I ſay, w c 
ſhould not meddle with) ſo as to controul or croſs them; to direct or check, or cen. kin 
ſure their proceedings againſt their will, or without ſpecial reaſon engaging us ther tha 
to: For this is alſo to uſurp an undue authority, this argueth ſelf-conceit, this con. the 
taineth immodeſty and arrogance. * | im] 


4. We ſhould not, without the deſire or leave of parties concerned, intermeddelll wil 
in the ſmaller temporal intereſts of others, upon pretence to further them, or wid anc 
deſign to croſs them, for every man ſhould be left to himſelf to chuſe and y 


manage his own buſineſs, proſecuting it in the method he beſt liketh (confiftenMl cit! 
with law and juſtice toward others) without interruption or controul : Every ma bir 
hath a right to do ſo, every man deſireth it, every man commonly hath a capacij be 
ſufficient for it; for each man is apt to ſtudy his own buſineſs, to weigh his cat ve 
to poiſe his abilities with the circumſtances -in which he ſtandeth ; and thence i 
likely to get righter notions concerning the ſtate of his affairs, to deſcry bett co 
ways of accompliſhing them, than others leſs regarding them can do: Every mani cx: 
beſt acquainted with his own humour and temper, and thence can pick his buſinel, Ml th 
and wind the management of it ſo that it ſhall comply with them, or not grate up be 
on them. However, as every man in point of intereſt and honour is moſt conceriel im 
in the ſucceſs, and ſuffereth moſt by fruſtration of his endeavours, ſo it is equi 7: 
that a free choice of his proceedings ſhould be allowed him, without impediment «MM 13 
diſturbance; which enjoying, he will more contentedly bear any diſappointment WW 7: 
that ſhall happen. This eſpecially we ſay, in reſpect to matters of leſſer conſequene ab 
(ſuch as moſt worldly intereſts are) by the ill ſucceſs whereof our neighbour is ip 
extremely damaged or hurt; for in ſuch cafes the immodeſty and arrogancy of mei 
dling, with the.vexation and trouble it is apt to work, do commonly much ou fi 
weigh any benefit we can preſume by our meddling to procure. | ar 
5. We ſhould not indeed ever in matters of indifferent and innocent nature o ac 
far meddle, as without confiderable reaſon or need, to infringe any man's liberty tl 
to croſs his humour, to obſtruct his pleaſure, however diſcordant theſe may be 2 
our judgment and palate : Every man hath a particular guſt for diet, for garb, i 
divertiſements and diſports (arifing from particular complexion, or other um- 
| countable cauſes) and fit it is that he ſhould fatisfy it; it is enough that what xl n 
doth, ſeemeth good, and reliſheth to himſelf; if we check him therein, we (hl 
ſeem impertinent and troubleſome, and therefore we ſhall really be fo ; for it ll n 
not our office to be taſters, to be dreſſers, to be mafters of the ſports to all men: h 
We in ſuch matters ſhould pleaſe our own fancy, and therefore we would not about o 
them offend others; tis incivility, tis injuſtice to do it. e h 
6. We ſhould never offer to put a force upon any man's inclination, or ſtrive u 
bend it into a compliance with ours; in attempting that, we ſhould commonly be 0 
diſappointed, and we ſhall never come fairly off: For ſome are ſo tough, they vun n 
never yield to us; none will comply againſt the grain, without regret and diſple- g r 
ſure; if you extort a compliance with your defire, you thereby do loſe their g b 
opinion and good-will; for no man liketh to be overborn with violence or imp 6 


7. We ſhould not in converſation meddle fo as to impoſe our opinions and cor 
ceits upon others: In converſation with our equal, we have a liberty to prop®” 
our judgment, and declare our reaſons for it ; but if our judgment doth not tube 
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nor our reaſons perſuade, we ſhould have done ; to preſs farther, is rude ; to be diſ- 
pleaſed for it, is vain 3 to be angry or violent, is unjuſt ; for by the law of converſa- 
tion every man taketh himſelf to have an abſolute right to uſe and follow his own 
reaſon 3 and he that affects to deprive any man thereof, will paſs for a petty tyrant, 
1 clown, or an idiot; to retain the ſatisfaction which our own perſuaſion affordeth, 
z enough * content a juſt and ſober mind, without triumphing over the under ſtand- 
ings of others. 1 age K rel 1. 
, 8. We ſhould not ordinarily in converſe affect or undertake to teach; for this 
implies a pretence to a kind of ſuperiority, and a preferring our ſelves to others in 
widdom ; which argueth vanity; and is offenſive to thoſe with whom we converſe, 
who care not to be dealt with as diſciples or underlings. We may with our equals 
modeſtly diſpute the caſe upon even ground, as fellow-ſtudents of knowledge, or 
advocates of truth; but we muſt not peremptorily dictate, or pronounce with au- 
thority, like maſters or judges. | | LE” 


that which by common law of ſociety they ſuppoſe themſelves to enjoy, ſpeaking 
their mind through, and perfecting their diſcourſe ; tis an implicite accuſation of 
impertinency or weakneſs in their ſpeech , tis an argument that we deem our ſelves 
ade wiſer than they, or able to ſpeak more to the purpoſe ; it is therefore an unſociable 
vic and diſtaſteful practice. | | | 
d th 10. We ſhould be careful of intrenching upon any man's modeſty in any way, 
ten cither of commendation or diſpraiſe, ſo as to put him to the bluſh; or to expoſe 
mu him unto ſcorn : ſober men care not to be ſubjects of talk; no man can endure to 
be the object of ſport z we ſhould not therefore thruſt any man upon the ſtage, tis 
vexat ious, and therefore always diſcourteous, ſometimes very injurious, PITT A 
11. It is good to be very ſtaunch and cautious of talking about other men and their 
eoncernments, in way of paſſing characters on them, or deſcanting upon their pros 
ceedings for want of other diſcourſe :' This is the common refuge of idleneſs, and 
the practice of fiddling goſſips, who becauſe they will do nothing themſelves, muſt 
be reflecting upon the doings of others; and that they may not ſay nothing, will talk 


tattlers and buſy-bodiesz and withal (faith he of ſuch goſſiping women, 1 Jim. v. 
13.) they learn to be idle, wandring about from houſe to houſe : and not only idle, but 
tattlers alſo, and buſy-bodies, ſpeaking things which they ought not. To affect talking 
about others, is indeed a great temptation to ſpeaking things which we ought not to 
ſpeak, words of unjuſt and uncharitable obloguy, 5 | 

12. Farther, we ſhould not be inquiſitive into the deſigns of men; for this (be- 
ide the vain curioſity and impertinency of ſo doing) is to aſſail their modeſty, and 
an adventure to vex both them and our ſelves : thy neighbour perhaps (as moſt 
adviſed men are) is defirous to keep his purpoſe cloſe to himſelf; then by inquſty 
thou either forceſt him unwillingly to diſcloſe what he would not, or to give thee 
a repulſe, which he liketh not to do; and which whenever he doth, he is diſpleaſed: 


not well ſatisfied in the diſappointment, | 
13, We ſhould not preſs into the retirements of men; to do fo; is not only im- 
modeſt and rude, but unjuſt : Tis immodeſt to deſire to know from any man, what 
e is aſhamed or unwilling to ſhew: Tis rude to diſturb any man in the enjoyment 
of his lawful freedom, to interrupt him in his converſation with himſelf, to obſtruct 
ws private ſatisfactions: Tis unjuſt to bereave a man of that leiſure and opportunity 
which he poſſeſſeth, of doing that which he beſt liketh, and perhaps is greatly con- 
cerned in; of enjoying his own thoughts, of meditating upon his concerns, of exa- 


tercourſe with his God, of contriving and carrying on in any-wiſe the welfare of 
us Own foul, Why doth he retire, but to ſhun diverſion, or that he may be maſter 
of his time and thoughts? Why then are we ſo unkind, or ſo unjuſt, as to deprive 
bim of thoſe contents and advantages? | | 8 


14. We ſhould not pry; or peep into mens ſecrets; it is a practice upon many 
KKounts blameable. | . 


— 
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9. We ſhould indeed be cautious of interrupting any man's diſcourſe, or of ta- Nec aid ago 
king his words out of his mouth: for this is a rude way of diſpoſſeſſing men of #»r i alia db. 


mus alia per it 
noverit. Hier. 


Ep. 2. 


impertinently : gAvapar x Efie St. Paul well coupleth together, that is, frivolous 


in Heb. i. 330 
Gras. $i.” 


Perovtbates 
rem fugito. 


What is pumped out, comes up againſt nature, and bringeth regret with it; and if qr4r's Þ 
we cannot get any thing out, we yet cauſe diſturbance within; and our ſelves are © * 


Arcanum ne- 
que iu ſerutas 
beris ullius un- 
gram. Com- 
miumque 18. 


mining his ways, of compoſing his paſſions, of ſtudying truth; of devotion and en- 4% 12 


forkus & ird. 
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It is commonly impertinent curioſity; for men hide things, becauſe they do not 
think others concerned to know them, the concealment argueth their opinion tg 
T + Ay. be ſuch; and conſequently that he is fondly curious who would ſearch into them: 
ws 7 Why (ſaid he well to one, who, ſeeing him carry a baſket covered, did afk what 
« "SE 64 was in it) 4ſt thou ſeek to knew, when thou ſeeſt it covered, that thou mayeſt yy 
f- Znoꝛo ? 
* It is foully diſcourteous, becauſe offenſively depriving men of the ſatisfaction th 
avz"), Plut. take in concealing their matters; encroaching upon the innocent freedoms which 
weaver. they would enjoy, without rendring account to any; CTY upon their baſhful. 
neſs, or fruſtrating their diſcretion; for therefore men chuſe to keep things cloſe, 
becauſe they like not, or judge it not expedient to declare them. Eccleſ. vii, 21. 
Take no heed unto all words that are ſpoken, leſt thou hear thy ſervant curſe thee. 

It is alſo groſly injurious to deal thus, for it is a robbery of what is moſt dear tg 
men; which they with more care reſerve and guard, than they do their gold ot 
their jewels; ſo that to break open the cloſet of a man's breaſt, to ranſack his 

mind, to pilfer away his thoughts, his affections, his ＋ may well be deemed 
a worſe ſort of burglary or theft, than to break open doors, to rifle trunks, or to 
ick pockets. iy We 
n It is a practice in the common opinion of men worthily eſteemed very diſhoneſt 
and treacherous; for men generally do ſuppoſe each other to be under a tacit, but 
well underſtood compact, obliged mutually (as they tender greatly the retaining 
their own ſecrets, fo) to abſtain from 5 ye gon diſcover the fecrets of others; 
to do otherwiſe, is therefore taken for an act of perfidious enmity, and a violation 
of mutual confidence. | | | 

In fine, to peep into chinks, to liſten at doors or windows, to mind whiſpers, 
to dive into letters and papers, and the like practices, are the practices of in- 
ſidious eves-droppers, ſpies and ſycophants, which common humanity will not 
endure, = | | 

Yea, if the knowledge of what our neighbour would conceal, doth caſually at- 
rive to us, it is adviſeable to ſmother it, 'tis inhumanity to reveal it to his preju- 
dice. To reveal ſecrets, is a practice condemned in ſcripture as odious and haſe. 
Prov. xx. 9. He that goeth about as a tale-bearer, revealeth ſecrets. Prov. xi. 13. 
A tale-bearer revealeth ſecrets, but he that is of a faithful ſpirit concealeth the 
matter. | | 1 

3 Not to take up, or ſcatter reports prejudicial, Ecclus xix. 7, 10. 
Wir A wiſe man would not willingly any-wiſe know the ſecrets of others, but gladly 
auge, would ſhun them, although offering themſelves to his knowledge; that he may be 
N freed from the burthen of keeping them, and the danger of venting them, to the 
overdan- diſtaſte, wrong or prejudice of others; and he is commended for his diſcretion, 
Pq": Who to a prince aſking him, What of his he ſhould impart to him? Replied, What- 
ippi . 8 ; 
adyd Plut. in ever you pleaſe, except your ſecrets ; them he well thought unſafe to keep, and dan- 


55 r gerous to utter: how fooliſh then is it voluntarily to intrude, or carefully to ſearch 


ww, Fins, 15, We ſhould not lie in wait to ſuprize or catch any man at advantage, to over- 
Miſes % throw when he trips, to inſult upon his miſtake or his diſaſter; to do thus is al- 
au wa r WAYS ill manners, tis ſometimes barbarous inhumanity. Goodneſs in ſuch caſes 
daffir. would diſpoſe a man to 3 relieve and comfort another, if he demandeth, 0 
his caſe needeth ſuch meddling. | | 
16. Laſtly, We ſhould never, at leaſt with much earneſtneſs, meddle with affairs 
more properly belonging to others, and which we do not, or may not handſomely 
retend to underſtand ſo well as others: Such are affairs beſide our profeſſion, which 
if we underſtand not, tis a folly, in a peremptory manner, to treat of them; ! 
wee do underſtand them, tis yet undecent to conteſt or dictate about them, in the 
- preſence at leaſt of thoſe who profeſs them: Thus ſhould private men beware (at 
caſt in that magiſterial or eager way) to meddle with political affairs, illiterate men 
with ſcholaſtical, lay-men with theological, unexperienced men with any ſuch mat- 
ters, the comprehenſion whereof dependeth upon {kill and exerciſe ; no man ſhoul 
be forward to meddle with things extraneous to his way and calling: doing fo 
wont to create much offence, it hath uſually much immodeſty and much folly in it: 
often it containeth much injuſtice, ne 
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here are ſome more general rules concerning the matter in hand: I ſhould now 
(if time did permit) inſiſt upon ſome particular kinds of meddling (advice, repro, 
interpoſing in conteſts) ; but in regard to your patience, I ſhall proceed no farther at 
preſent. 7 


SERMON XXI 


Of Quietneſs, and doing our own Buſineſs. 
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x T HESS. IV. 1I. 
And that ye fludy to be quiet, and to do your own buſineſs. 


Na former diſcourſe upon theſe words, I have already ſhewed, 
l. In what caſes it is allowable or commendable to meddle with 
dhe affairs of others. | 
Folds II. Next, I propunded ſome general rules concerning this matter, 
c according to which we may diſcern in what caſes meddling with the 
e nàffairs of others is commonly blameable. Thus far I have proceeded. 
III. I ſhall now give ſome directions concerning particular kinds of meddling. 
And becauſe they are many, I ſhall at preſent only inſiſt upon three (referring 
others to other occaſions) they are, advice, reproof, interpofing in conteſts and con- 
tentions. 

I. As to meddling in advice, we may do well to obſerve theſe directions. 

1. Adviſe not (except upon call) a ſuperior, or one more eminent than thy ſelf 
in authority, in dignity, or in age: For he that offereth to adviſe, doth thereby 
claim to himſelf a kind of ſuperiority, or excellence, above another; and it is not 
well conſiſtent with the reverence and reſpect due to our betters, to ſeem to do ſo: 
They ſhould be wiſer than we, at leaſt it becometh us not to declare we think they 
are not: If they aſk advice, we may without preſumption give it, ſuppoſing it to be 
not ſo much their defect of knowledge as prudent caution, which maketh them wil- 
ling to hear what any man can ſay to the caſe ; but to obtrude it on them, argueth 
we think them to need it, and our ſelves able to direct them; which is preſumption, 
and will paſs for arrogance. t ic YAO 1 | 

2. We ſhould not indeed, with any violence or importunity, thruſt advice upon 
our equals, or upon any man not ſubject to our charge, who is unwilling to receive 
it; for this is alſo an exalting our ſelves in {kill and wiſdom above him, and im- 
plieth a contemptuous opinion concerning his knowledge; that he is ſo weak as to 


practice conſiſteth not with modeſty,” and needs muſt breed offence ; it is indeed 


Chuſe his own counſellors. : : 


a faithful friend, of a good man, of a charitable Chriſtian in adviſing what ſeem- 
concernment more than thine : if thou pretendeſt that he muſt follow thy advice, 


counſellor; the which to appoint thee, was beſide his intention; he _ 1 


need advice, and yet more weak in not ſeeking it when needful from us; which 
unjuſt; for every man of right is to be allowed to act by his on advice, and to 


3. Be not obſtinate in preſſing advice : if he that aſketh thy counſel do not like 
it, deſiſt from urging farther, and reſt content: If thou haſt performed the part of. 


i beſt to thee, that may abundantly ſatisfy thee; for the reſt, iſe viderit, tis his 


or art diſpleaſed becauſe he doth not ſo, thou makeſt thy ſelf a commander, not a 


IM 
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ſeek thy help, not to forfeit his own liberty; and thou art not juſt in pretending to 
ſo mug. 5] F * | 
4. Affect not to be a counſellor, nor let any conſiderations (except of friendſhip 
humanity or charity) eaſily diſpoſe thee to accept the office; it is not worth the 
while to undertake it as a matter of reputation, or becauſe it ſeemeth to argue 3 
good opinion concerning thy {kill and ability; for it is a critical and dangerous thin 
to adviſe, becauſe if the buſineſs ſucceedeth well according to thy advice, the prin- 
cipal uſually carrieth away the profit and the praiſe ; his judgment, his induſtry 
his fortune are applauded; little commendation or benefit accrueth to the coun. 
lor ; but if it proſper not, the main weight of blame is ſurely laid upon him that 
| adviſed the courſe; if you (faith the party, and ſay the lookers on) had not thus 
directed, it had not thus fallen out. 
5. Wherefore it.is commonly expedient not to adviſe otherwiſe than with refer. 
vation and diftidence : Tis, we may ſay, the moſt probable courſe I know, but! 
ueſtion whether it will ſucceed ; I hope well of it, but do not thoroughly confide 
— 5g This modeſt and diſcreet way, whatever the event ſhall be, will ſhelter 
thee from blame; yea, will advance the reputation of thy ſagacity; for if it fail, thy 
reaſon to ſuſpect will be approved; if it proſper, the goodneſs of thy judgment will 
be applauded : Whereas the confident director, if ſucceſs croſſeth his advice, is ex- 
claimed upon for his raſhneſs; if ſucceſs favoureth, he is not yet admired for his 
wiſdom, becauſe he ſeemed to be ſure ; it being more admirable to gueſs the beſt 
among doubtful things, than to determine that which is certain. So much for 
meddling about advice. : | | 3 
II. For * (Which is neceſſary, and a duty upon ſome occaſions) we may do 
well to follow theſe directions. | 
Levit.xiz.17, I. Reprove not a ſuperior ; for tis exerciſing a power over him, and a puniſhing 
Epheſ. v. 11. him; we thereby therefore do ſoar above our pitch, we confound ranks, and per- 
vert the order ſettled among men; the practice containeth irreverence and preſump- 
tion, it ſeemeth injurious, and is ever odious. What the miniſters of God, or ſpi- 
ritual paſtors do in this kind, they do it by ſpecial commiſſion or inſtinct (as the 
prophets in reprehending princes and prieſts, as St. Fabn Baptiſt in reproving 
Heb. xiii. 17. Herod) or as ordinary ſuperiors in the caſe of ſpiritual guidance, being /t cer 
us for that purpoſe, and watching for our ſouls, for which they muſt render an ac- 
count; yet they muſt do it with great moderation and diſcretion : ITpeofuripy wi ins 
1 Tim. v. 1. gu, Rebuke not an elder (or one more aged than thy ſelf) but intreat him as « 
father (that is, adviſe him in the moſt reſpectful and gentle manner) is the charge 
of St. Paul to Biſhop Timothy, In caſe of grievance or ſcandal, it becometh inferi- 


ors not proudly or peremptorily to criminate and tax, but humbly to remonſtratt 


and ſupplicate for redreſs. , . | 
22. Reprove not raſhly, and without certain cognizance of the fact: for to re- 
prove for things not done, or (which in moral reckoning is the ſame) for thing 
not apparent, is both unjuſt, and argueth a malignant diſpoſition : Tis unjuſt to 
puniſh ſo much as the modeſty of any man without clear evidence and proof; ti 
malignity to ſuſpect a man of ill; tis calumny to charge blame on him upon flender 
pretences, or doubtful ſurmiſes. „ | 
3. Reprove not alſo raſhly as to the point of right, or without being able to con- 
vince; the matter to be aſſuredly culpable: To reprove for things not bad, or not un- 
queſtionably ſuch (for things that are, or perhaps may be, indifferent and innocent) 
is alſo unjuſt, and ſignifieth a-tyrannical diſpoſition : *Tis unjuſt any-wiſe to puniſn a 
man without clear warrant of law: "Tis tyrannical to impoſe upon men our conceit, 
or to perſecutę them for uſing their liberty, following their judgment, or enjoying 
their humour; which in effect we do when we reprove them for that which we 
Jam. iv. 11. cannot prove blameable ; Tis (St. James faith) 4 judging the law, or charging it 
with defect, when we condemn perſons for things not prohibited by it : He (faith 
the: apoſtle) that fheaketh againſt bis ther, and judgeth bis brother, ſpeaketh  againf 
the law, and judgeth the law. i . 
Both theſe kinds of raſh reproof are very inconvenient, as breeding needle 
offence, and endleſs contention. ;. for whoever is thus taxed, will certainly take ! 
ill, and will contend in his own defence; no man patiently, for no ſufficient cauſe 
or ſure ground, will lie under the ftroke of reproof, which always ſmarteth, but 
then enrageth when it, is ſuppoſed to be inflicted unjuſtly or maliciouſſy: - 
5 ") 1 | 
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woſe who contentedly will bear friendly reproof, can worſe brook to be cauſeleſſy 
* not for ſlight matters, for ſuch faults or defects as proceed from natu- 
|| frailty, from inadvertency, from miſtake in matters of ſmall conſequence: for 
+ ic hard to be juſt in ſuch reproof; or ſo to temper it, as not to exceed the meaſure Mitem ani- 
a W- blame due to ſuch faults; they occur ſo often, that we ſhould never ceaſe to be 7%, . 
ing, if we do it upon ſuch occaſions ; tis not worth the while, tis not handſome »oribss 2ques. 

o ſeem diſpleaſed with ſuch little things; *tis ſpending our artillery upon a game Juv. Sar. 14- 
it worth the killing: Reproof is too grave and ſtately a thing to be proſtituted up- 
n ſo mean things; to uſe it upon ſmall cauſe, derogateth from its weight, when 
here is conſiderable reaſon for it; friendſhip; charity and humanity ſhould cover 
ach offences. In fine, it is unſeemly to reprove men for ſuch things as all men, as 
temſelves are ſo continually ſubject unto: It is therefore better to let ſuch things 
as without any mark of diſpleaſure or diſlike. | | 

. Reprove not unſeaſonably ; not when a perſon is indiſpoſed to bear teproof, 
r unfit to profit thereby; not when there is likely to be no good effect come 
om it; when thou ſhalt only thereby conjure up an evil ſpirit of diſpleaſure and 
nmity againſt thy ſelf. Reproof is a thing of it ſelf not good or pleaſant, but ſome- 
mes needful, becauſe wholeſome and good, in order to the end; it ſhould there- 
we be adminiſtred as phyſick, then only when the patient is fit to receive it; and it 

y ſerve to correct his diſtemper; otherwiſe you will only make him more ſick, 
nd very angry. | | 

'Tis ever almoſt unſeaſonable to reprove ſome perſons, as ſcorners, impudent, in- 
orrigibly profligate perſons, who will hate the reprover without regarding the re- 
roof ; He that reproveth a ſcorner, getteth to himſelf ſhame; and he that rebuketh Prov. ix. 7,8. 
wicked man, getteth himſelf a blot. Reprove not a ſcorner, left he hate thee, To be -. 12. 
paligned; to be derided, to be aſperſed with reproach and ſlander, is all one ſhall 
et by reproving ſuch perſons; it is both proſtituting good advice, and expoſing 
ne's ſelf to miſchief, as our Saviour intimateth in that prohibition : Give not Matt. vii. 6, 
bat which is holy unto dogs, neither caſt your pearls before ſwine, left they trample them 
tr their feet, and turn again and rent you. 5 

As ſuch men ever, ſo moſt men in ſome ſeaſons, are uncapable of reproof; ſo are 
en in calamity, who are diſcompoſed by grief, the which is rather to be mitigated 
comfort, than increaſed and exaſperated by blame; ſo are men in a paſſion, who 
ave no ears to hear, no reaſon to judge, no will to comply with advice: Reproof 
apt to produce rather anger and ill blood, than any contrition or kindly remorſe 
} perſons ſo affected. 

It is alſo uſually not ſeaſonable to reprove men publickly, when their modeſty is 
ghly put to it, and their reputation grievouſly ſuffereth ; for this is an extreme ſort 
puniſhment, and is taken for needleſs ; 'tis extreme, becauſe men had rather ſuf- 
tn: Aug than in their honour ; tis deemed needleſs, becauſe it may be miniſtred 
ately, : a 

6, rs mildly and ſweetly, in the calmeſt manner, in the gentleſt terms 
ot in a haughty or imperious way, not haſtily or fiercely ; not with ſour looks, 
in bitter language, for theſe ways do beget all the evil, and hinder the beſt ef- 

ds of reproof: They do certainly enflame and diſturb the perſon reproved ; they 
reed wrath, diſdain and hatred againſt the reprover, but do not ſo well enlighten 
e man to ſee his error, or affect him with kindly ſenſe of his miſcarriage, ot 
poſe him to correct his fault: Such reproofs look rather like the wounds and 


ſha Frſecutions of enmity, than as remedies miniſtred by a friendly hand, they hard- 
celt, men with ſtomach, and ſcorn to mend upon ſuch occaſion. If reproof doth not 
„ing our of humanity, it ſignifieth nothing; it muſt be like a bitter pill, wrapt in 
Ar” Id, 2 tempered with ſugar, otherwiſe it will not go down; or work ef- 
8 | ua Y. iy .. [EE 3100) 
aith Wi 7. Affect not to be reprehenſive ; ſeem not willingly to nndertake the place of a 


Frover; appear to be merely drawn thereto by ſenſe of duty, or exigency of 
ndſhip, or conſtraint of charity and good-will: For to affect reproving, is a 
du of ill nature and arrogance, that we delight to obſerve the faults, that we love 
inſult upon the infirmities and infelicities of other men, which · is the part of a 
(c Mecring and cruel humour, A truly good man indeed would be glad to be ex- 
d from the office; it is the moſt unpleaſant thing he can do, to be raking in 
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ens ſores, and cauſing ſmart to his neighbours; far more gladly therefore woul za 

e be commending their good deeds, and cheriſhing their virtue: Nothing thereſon A 

but conſcience __ charity can put him on this employment. But ſo much for 5 
meddling in. reproof. . | 

III. Another kind of meddling is, interpo/ing in the conteſts and contention, , 4 

+ - - "- others, As to this, we may, briefly, do well to obſerve theſe directions: 

1. We ſhould never meddle, ſo as to raiſe diſſentions, or to do ſuch things whit, . 

breed them: We ſhould by no means create miſunderſtandings, or diſtaſtes, betyeu 4 


our neighbours: We ſhould not inſtill jealouſies, or ſurmiſes: We ſhould not nj. 
conſtrue words or actions, to an offenſive ſenſe or conſequence : We ſhould not con. 
veigh ſpiteful tales: We ſhould not diſcloſe the ſecrets of one to another. Theis 
practices engender enmity and ſtrife among men; and are therefore inhuman; 
or rather diabolical, for the devil is the great make-bate in the world. | 
2. We ſhould not foment difſentions already commenced, blowing up the co 
that are kindled, by abetting the ſtrife, or aggravating the cauſes thereof; it is ny 
good to ſtrengthen the quarrel, by ſiding with one part, except that part be ng. 
toriouſly oppreſſed or abuſed : In ſuch a caſe indeed, when juſtice calleth for them, 
we may lend our advice and aſſiſtance; and may bear the inconvenience of be. 
ing engaged, as Moſes honeſtly and generouſly did, when ye ſuccoured his brothy 
that ſuffered wrong; otherwiſe tis adviſeable to keep our ſelves out of the fry 
that we do not encourage it by taking part, and involve our ſelves in the miſchick 
of it, 
3. Eſpecially we ſhould not make our ſelves parties in any faction, where hot 
ſides are eager and paſſionate, for then even they who have the juſter cauſe, ar 
wont to do unjuſt things, in which tis hard for any man engaged not to have ſhar 
at leaſt not to undergo the imputation of them: "Tis wiſdom therefore in ſu 
caſes to hold off, and to retain a kind of indifferency ; to meddle with themy 
Prov.xxvi.17. (as the wiſe man ſaith) to take a dog by the ears; which he that doth, can hard 
tanke care enough of his fingers. 4411 
4. We ſhould not interpoſe our ſelves (without invitation) to be arbitrators 
points of difference: We may cautiouſly mediate perhaps, or adviſe to agreement; 
but not pretend as judges with authority to decide the controverſy ; this ſavouret 
"Orc wirw Of arrogance, this will work trouble to us, and bring the diſpleaſure of both (ids 
Fae: _ upon us; it is hard in doing ſo, to avoid becoming parties, and offending one {id 
p_ Arit, Our Lord therefore did, we ſee, wave this office, and put off the invitation with 
Who made me a divider, or judge between you ? | 

5. If we would at all meddle in theſe cafes, it ſhould be only in endeavouriy 
by the moſt fair and prudent means, to renew peace, and reconcile the diſſenten 
if we can by exhortation and perſuaſion to peace, by removing miſpriſions, by * 
preſenting things handſomely, by mitigating their paſſions, bring them to god 
terms, this is a laudable meddling, this is a bleſſed practice. So 1 leave this patts 
cular, and finiſh the directive part of my diſcourſe. 

IV. I ſhall now farther only briefly propoſe ſome conſiderations inducing t 
quietneſs, and diſſuaſive from pragmaticalneſs; ſuch as ariſe from the nature, p» 
perties, cauſes and effects of each; ſerving to commend the one, and diſpang 
the other. 5 i . 

1. . Conſider that quietneſs is juſt and equal, pragmaticalneſs is injurious, Wit 
we contain our ſelves quiet, and mind only our own buſineſs, we allow every mu 
his right, .we harm no man's repute ; we keep our ſelves within our bounds, 20d 
treſpaſs not on the place or intereſt of our neighbour ; we diſturb not the rig 
order and courſe of things: But in being pragmatical, we do wrongfully depi' 


others of their right and liberty to manage their buſineſs ; we prejudice their cre bu 
implicitly charging them with weakneſs and incapacity to diſpatch their affairs vi uf 
out our direction; we therefore, upon our own unequal and impartial judgment, e 
prefer and advance our {elves above them; we aſſume to our ſelves in many rel ws Mit 
more than our due, withdrawing it from others: In fine, no man loveth that ot". th 
ſhould invade his office, or intrude into his buſineſs; therefore in juſtice every ri 
ſhould forbear doing ſo toward others. vw le] 


2. Quietneſs ſignifieth humility, modeſtly and ſobriety of mind; that we ® 
ceit not our ſelves more wiſe than our neighbour, that we allow every man bis fu 
of diſcretion ; that we take others for able and ſkilful enough to underſtand ® 

' | | I a p mal! 
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manage their own affairs, but pragmaticalneſs argueth much over-weening and arro- 
ance ; that we take our ſelves for the only men of wiſdom, at leaſt for more wiſe 
than thoſe, into whoſe buſineſs we thruſt our ſelves. A 3 

z. Quictneſs is beneficial to the world, preſerving the general order of things, 
diſpoling men to keep within their rank and ſtation, and within the ſphere of their 

wer ahd ability, regularly attending to the work and buſineſs proper to them; 
whereby as themſelves do well, ſo the publick doth thrive: But pragmaticalneſs 
diſturbeth the world, confounding things, removing the diſtinction between ſupe- 
rior, inferior and equal, rendring each man's buſineſs uncertain; while ſome under- 
take that which belongeth not to them : One buſy-body often (as we find by expe- 
rience) is able to peſter and diſturb a whole ſociety, 

4. Qujetneſs preſerveth concord and amity: For no man is thereby provoked, 
being ſuffered undiſturbedly to proceed in his courſe, according to his mind and 
ol pleaſure: But pragmaticalneſs breedeth diſſenſions and feuds: For all men are 
nM ready to quarrel with thoſe who offer to controul them, or croſs them in their way; 
no every man will be zealous in maintaining his privilege of chuſing and acting accord- 
em ing to his choice; and cannot but oppoſe thoſe, who attempt to bereave him of it; 


be · ¶ whence between the buſy-body aſſailing, and others defending, their liberty, com- 


tie buſtions mult ariſe, . 
Tay, 5. Quietneſs to the perſon endued with it, or practiſing it, begetteth tranquility 


ich and peace; for he that letteth others alone, and cometh in no man's way, no man 
will be apt to diſquiet or croſs him; he keepeth himſelf out of broils and factions ; 
but the ING createth vexation and trouble to himſelf ; others will be ready 
to moleſt him in his proceedings, becauſe he diſturbeth them in theirs ; he that will 
have a fickle in another's corn, or an oar in every man's boat, no wonder if his 


ſuch fingers be rapped ; men do not more naturally bruſh off flies, which buz about their 

mi ears, fit upon their faces or hands, and ſting or tickle them, than they ſtrive to 

uch drive away clamorous and encroaching buſy-bodies. Let ( faith St. Peter) none 1 Pet. iv. i. 
| of you ſuffer as a buſy-body in other men's matters; it is, he intimateth, a practice 

IS 18 whereby a man becometh liable to ſuffer, or which men are apt to puniſh ſoundly : 

ent; 


And fo the wiſe man, implying the fondneſs and danger of it, He (faith he) that Prov.xxvi.t7: 
paſth by, and meddleth with flrife not belonging to him, is like one that taketh a dog by 
the ears; that is, without any probable good effect, he provoketh a creature that 
will ſnarl at him, and bite him. | 

b. Quietneſs is a decent and lovely thing, as ſignifying good diſpoſition, and pro- 
ducing good effects; but pragmaticalneſs is ugly and odious: Every man gladly 
would be a neighbour to a quiet perſon, as who by the ſteady calmneſs and ſmooth- 
nels of his humour, the inoffenſive ſtillneſs and ſweetneſs of his demeanour, doth 
afford all the pleaſure of converſation, without any croſs or trouble. But no man 
willingly would dwell by him, who is apt ever to be infeſting him by his turbulent 
humour, his obſtreperous talk, his tumultuous and furious carriage; who, upon all 
occaſions, without invitation or conſent, will be thruſting in his eyes, his tongue, 
his hand; prying into all that is done, dictating this or that courſe, taxing all pro- 
cceding, uſurping a kind of juriſdiction over him and his actions: No man will 
like, or can well endure, ſuch a neighbour. It is commonly obſerved, that pride 
5 not only abominable to God, but loathſome to man; and of all prides, this is 
the moſt offenſive and odious: For the pride which keepeft at home, within a 
man's heart or fancy, not iſſuing forth to trouble others, may indeed well be deſ- 
piſed, as hugely ſilly and vain; but that which breaketh out to the diſturbance and 
vexation of others, is hated as moleſtful and miſchievous. 

7- Quietnels adorneth any profeſſion, bringing credit, reſpe& and love thereto 

ut pragmaticalneſs is ſcandalous, and procureth odium to any party or cauſe: Men 

ufually do cloak their pragmatical behaviour with pretences of zeal for publick 
good, or of kindneſs to ſome party, which they have eſpouſed ; but thereby they 
do really caſt reproach, and draw prejudice upon their fide ; if it be a good cauſe, 
they do thereby wrong it, making it to partake of the blame incident to ſuch car- 
nage, as if it did produce or allow diforder ; if it be a bad cauſe, they wrong them 
lelves, aggravating the guilt of their adherence thereto; for it is a leſs fault to be 
calm and remiſs in an ill way, than buſy or violent in promoting it. Nothing hath 
rought more prejudice to religion, or hath brought more diſparagement upon truth, 
man boiſterous and unſcaſonable zeal ; pretending in ways of patlion, of fierceneſs, 

Vox. II. | + + + Kage | | of 
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of rudeneſs to advance them: a quiet ſectary doth to moſt mens fancy appear more 
lovely, than he that is furiouſly and factiouſly orthodox: The ornament of 7 Heel 

i Pet. il. 4. and quiet ſpirit, is (faith St. Peter) in God's fight of great price: and is alſo very 
eſtimable in the opinion of men. 

75 ers 8. Quiet is a ſafe practice, keeping men not only from needleſs encygnbrance; 


gie, 8:2. Of buſineſs, but from the hazards of it, or being charged with its bad ſucceſs; But 
«xi 6 71 pragmaticalneſs is dangerous; for if things go ill, the meddler ſurely will be loaded 


CO with the blame; the profit and commendation of proſperities will accrue to the per. 


Plur. ſons immediately concerned; but the diſaſter and damage will be imputed to thoſe 
who meddled in the buſineſs ; to excuſe or eaſe themſelves, men will caſt the dil. 
grace on thoſe who did project or further the undertaking : He therefore that 
would be ſecure, let him be quiet; he that loveth peril and trouble, let him be 
pragmatical. 5 

9. It is conſequently a great point of diſcretion to be quiet, it yielding a man 
peace and ſafety, without any trouble; and it is a manifeſt folly to be pragmatical, 
it being only with care, pains and trouble to ſeek diſſatisfaction to others, and 
danger to himſelf ; it being alſo to affect many not only inconveniencies, but im- 

poſlibilities. 

Is it poſſible for any man to graſp or compaſs an infinity of buſineſs? Yet this the 
pragmatical man ſeemeth to drive at; for the buſineſſes of other men are infinite 
and into that abyſs he plungeth himſelf, who paſſeth beyond his own bounds ; by 
the ſame reaſon that he meddleth with any beſide his own, he may undertake al 
the affairs in the world; ſo he is ſure to have work enough, but fruit ſurely lit: 

enough of his pains. | 

Is it imaginable, that we can eaſily bring others to our bent, or induce men ty 
ſubmit their buſineſs to our judgment and humour? Will not he that attempeth ſuch 
things, aſſuredly expoſe himſelf to diſappointment and regret? Is it not therefore 
wiſdom to let every man have his own way, and purſue his concernments without 
any check or controul from us ? | | 

'O dirs 10. We may alſo conſider, that every man hath buſineſs of his own ſufficient-to 

Sab ze; employ him; to exerciſe his mind, to exhauſt his care and pains, to take up all hi 

«4 2:6. time and leiſure: To ſtudy his own near concernments, to provide for the necel- 

3 ſities and conveniencies of his life, to look to the intereſts of his ſoul, to be diligent 
in his calling, to diſcharge faithfully and carefully all his duties relating to God and 

'Azgzymoes man, Will abundantly employ a man; well it is if ſome of them do not encumber 

Bf and diſtract him: he that will ſet himſelf with all his might to perform theſe things, 

Zenon. apud will find enough to do; he need not ſeek farther for work, he need not draw mor 

on Coy trouble on him. 

64. Sceing then every man hath burthen enough on his ſhoulders, impoſed by God and 
nature, it is vain to take on him more load, by engaging himſelf in the affairs 0 
others; he will thence be forced, either to ſhake off his own buſineſs, or to become 

cover- burthened and oppreſſed with more than he can bear. It is indeed hence ob- 
itervable, and it needs muſt happen, that thoſe who meddle with the buſineſs d 
others, are wont to neglect their own; they that are much abroad, can ſeldom be a 
home; they that know others moſt, are leaſt acquainted with themſelves : And the 

' wiſe Hebrew, Ecclus. xxxviii. 26. The wiſdom of à learned man comes by opportumi!} 
of leiſure (oc copies d exauigiz gorns); and he that hath little buſineſs ſhall be wiſe; 
( *Acorrpy©O- age auvts cofiinaery), Whence it is ſcarce poſſible that a pragmat! 
cal man ſhould be a good man; that is, ſuch an one, who heneſtly and carefully 
erformeth the duties incumbent on him. 15 

0 en ih- Philoſophers therefore generally have adviſed men to ſhun needleſs occupat- 

„, ons, as the certain impediments of a good and happy life; they bid us endeavou' 

Pemoc. Sen. GAY tavTys, £0 impliſy our ſelves, or to get into a condition, requiring of us t 

1 72, 22: leaſt that can be to do; St. Paul intended the ſame, when he adviſed us, pn #* 

callth Stei- TAKES Tas Ts (is Wpaypareac, not to be entangled in the negotiations of lle; 

cum. Qxielis and our Saviour, when he touched Martha for being troubled about mai 

N things. So far therefore we ſhould be from taking in hand the affairs of otÞ* 

2 Tio. i. 4. men, that we ſhould labour to contract our own, and reduce them to the fewel 


Lobe . 41: that we can; otherwiſe we ſhall hardly attain wiſdom, or be able to perform o 


X. 
ve . 


„*. duty. . , 
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11. But ſuppoſe us to have much ſpare time, and to want buſineſs, ſo that we 
ire to ſeek for divertiſement, and muſt for relief fly to curioſity ; yet it is not ad- Oni occa- 
ciſeable to meddle with the affairs of other men; there are divers other ways more % „, 


, ditin i ſera 
nnocent, more ſafe, more pleaſant, more advantageous, to divert our ſelves, and 9%, corum ta 
5 joſitv. men mi ſerri- 
ſatisfy curioſi * ma, qui ne ſui 

guide m occu- 


pationibus laberant. Sen. de Brew. Fits, 19. 


bi 


Nature offereth her ſelf, and her inexhauſtible ſtore of appearances, to our con- 
templation : We may, without any harm, and with much delight, ſurvey her rich Taciru: faich 
carieties, examine her proceedings, pierce into her ſecrets. Every kind of animals, of the Stoicks 
of plants, of minerals, of meteors, preſenteth matter, wherewith innocently, plea- An 
artly, and profitably to entertain our minds: There are many noble ſciences, by ce 
plying our minds to the ſtudy whereof, we may not only divert them, but %% e 
improve and cultivate them: The hiſtories of ages paſt, or relations concerning” wy 
foreign countries, wherein the manners of men are deſcribed, and their actions re- 
yorted, may afford us uſeful pleaſure and paſtime ; thereby we may learn as much, 
ind underſtand the world as well, as by the moſt curious inquiry into the preſent 
ations of men; there we may obſerve, we may ſcan, we may tax the proceedings 
of whom we pleaſe, without any danger or offence : There are extant numberleſs 
books, wherein the wiſeſt and moſt ingenious of men have laid open their hearts, 
and expoſed their moſt ſecret cogitations unto us; in purſuing them we may ſuf- 
ciently buſy our ſelves, and let our idle hours paſs gratefully ; we may meddle with 
our ſelves, ſtudying our own diſpoſitions, examining our principles and purpoſes, 
reflecting on our thoughts, words and actions; ſtriving thoroughly to underſtand 
our ſelves; to do this we have an unqueſtionable right, and by it we ſhall obtain 
vaſt benefit, much greater than we can hope to get by puddering in the deſigns or 
doings of others. Pragmaticalneſs then, as it is very dangerous or troubleſome, 
ſo it is perfectly needleſs; it is a kind of idleneſs, but of all idleneſs the moſt un- a Av 
reaſonable ; It is at leaſt worſe than idleneſs, in St. Gregory Nazianzen's opinion: 8 3 
For, I had rather, ſaid he, be idle more than I ſhould, than over-buſy. Other con- , - 
derations might be added, but theſe, I hope, may be ſufficient to reſtrain this l. 
practice, ſo unprofitable and uneaſy to our ſelves, and for the moſt part, ſo inju- Adag. apud 
rious and troubleſome to others. Suidam. 
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Now the God of peace, make us perfect in every good word and work,. through Feſus 
Chriſt, to whom be glory, for ever. Amen. 
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SERMON XXIII. 


Of the Love of God. 


MA TT. XXII. 37. 
feſus ſaid unto bim, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. 


 J2TFPard HIS text is produced by our Saviour out of Moſes his law, in an- np, vi. f. 
wer to a queſtion wherewith a learned Phariſee thought to poſe or — x. 12. 

| puzzle him. The queſtion was, Which was the great and firſt com- Ag., al- 

On mandment in the lau? A queſtion which, it ſeems, had been exa- - . 

| mined, and determined among the doctors, in the ſchools of thoſe ate 

: days (for, in St. Luke, to the like queſtion intimated by our Sa- 0 5 f 
"Our, another lawyer readily yields the ſame anſwer, and is therefore commend- 

ea by our Saviour, with a fecte reſpondiſti, thou baft anſwered rightly) ; ſo that 
I had 


5311 


had our Saviour anſwered otherwiſe; he had, we may ſuppoſc, been taxed of ;. 
norance and unſkilfulneſs, perhaps alſo of error and heterodoxy : To conrig 
him of which, ſeems to have been the deſign of this Jeuifſhb trier or tempter (or 
he is ſaid to aſk TepaGor autor, trying, or tempting, Him. But our Saviour defeat 
his captious intent, by anſwering, not only according to truth and the reaſon 
of the thing, but agreeably to the doctrine then current, and as the lawyer him. 
ſelf out of his memory and learning would have reſolved it: And no wond 
ſince common ſenſe dictates, that the law enjoining fincere and entire loye t, 
ward God is neceſſarily the firſt and chief, or the moſt fundamental law of all ue. 
ligion ; for that whoſoever doth believe the being of God (according to the mo 
common notion that name bears) muſt needs diicern himſelf obliged firſt and chief 
to perform thoſe acts of mind and will towards him, which moſt true and cat. 
neſt love do imply: Different expreſſions of love may be preſcribed, peculix 
grounds of love may be declared in ſeveral ways of religion; but in the genen 
and main ſubſtance of the duty, all will conſpire ; all will acknowledge readily, 
that it is love we chiefly owe to God; the duty which he may moſt juſtly require 
of us, and which will be moſt acceptable to him. It was then indeed the gre 
commandment of the old (or rather of the young and leſs perfect) religion of the 
Ferws, and it is no leſs of the more adult and improved religion which the Son d 
God did inſtitute and teach : The difterence only is, that Chriſtianity declares more 
fully how we ſhould exerciſe it; and more highly engages us to obſerve it; re. 
quires more proper and more ſubſtantial expreſſions thereof; extends our oblizz 
tion, as to the matter, and intends it, as to the degree thereof: For as it repre- 
ſents almighty God in his nature and in his doings more- lovely than any other 
way of religion (either natural, or inſtituted) hath done, or could do; ſo it pro 
1 Tim. i. 5. portionably raiſes our obligation to love him: It is, as St. Paul ſpeaketh, 75746. 
r Wega O, the laſt drift, or the ſupreme pitch of the evangelical profeſſion and 

Coloſſ. iii. 14- inſtitution to love; to love God firſt, and then our neighbour out of a pure heart, 
Mat. v. 48. and good conſcience, and faith unfeigned : It is the bond, or knot of that perfettin 
which the goſpel injoins us to aſpire to : Tis the firſt and principal of thoſe goodly 

Galat. v. 22. fruits, which the holy ſpirit of Chriſt produceth in good Chriſtians. It is ther. 
fore plainly with us alſo, the great commandment and chief duty: chiefly greatin 

its extent, in its worth, in its efficacy and influence: Moft great it is, in that i 

doth (eminently at leaſt, or virtually) contain all other laws and duties of piety; 

they being all as branches making up its body, or growing out of it as their root 

Rom, xiii. 9, St, Paul ſaith of the love towards our neighbour, that it is @Anpwun 73 vue, a fil 
10. performance of the laws concerning him; and that all commandments, drang 
| Gal. v. 14. Acivy.eu, are recapitulated, or ſummed up iz this one ſaying, Thou ſhalt love th 
| neighbour as thy ſelf : And by like or greater reaſon are all the duties of piety 
compriſed in the love of God; which is the chief of thoſe two hinges, on zoh1ch 
Ver. 40. (as our Saviour here ſubjoins) the whole lam and the prophets do hang. So grett 
is this duty in extent; and it is no leſs in proper worth, both as it immediately r- 

ſpects the moit excellent, and moſt neceſſary performances of duty (employing out 

higheſt faculties in their beſt operations) and as it imparts virtue and value to al 

Levit. ii. 13. Other acts of duty: For no ſacrifice is acceptable, which is not kindled by th 
—ix, 24 heavenly fire; no offering ſweet and pure, which is not ſeaſoned by this holy ſalt; 
kt. no action is truly good or commendable, which is not. conjoined with, or doth not 
proceed from the love of God; that is not performed with a deſign to plcaſe God, 

or at leaſt with an opinion that we ſhall do fo thereby. If a man perform an! 

good work not out of love to God, but from any other principle, or for any othe 

deſign (to pleaſe himſelf or others, to get honour or gain thereby) how can it be 
acceptable to God, to whom it hath not any due regard? Ard what action hath! 

fror its principle, or its ingredient, becomes ſanctified thereby, in great meaſure plealing 

and acceptable to God, ſuch is the worth and value thereof. It is alſo the great Col 
mandment for efficacy and influence, being naturally productive of obedience © 
all other commandments, eſpecially of the moſt genuine and ſincere obedience; !? 
other principle being in force and activity comparable thereto: (Fear may drive b 
a compliance with ſome, and hope may draw to an obſervance of others; but! 
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2 Cor. v. 14. is love, that with a kind of willing conſtraint, and kindly violence carries on cheat 


> nos fully, vigorouſly and ſwiftly to the performance of all God's commandments: J 


John xiv, 23. any man loves me, ſaith our Saviour, be will keep my rd 5 To keep his word 4 
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natural and neceſſary reſult of love to him; This is the love of God (faith St. Jobn) 1 Joh. „ . 
be wwe keep bis commandments; and his commandments are not grievous ; tis the 

"0 i ture of that love, to beget a free and delightful obedience). Such then is the 


(fo ſubject of our diſcourſe; even the ſum, the ſoul, the ſpring of all our religion and 
* duty. And becauſe it is requiſite, both for our direction how to do, and the exa- 
vn mination of our ſelves whether we do as we ought, that we ſhould underſtand 


what we are thus ſo far obliged to, that we may be able to perform it ; and that we 
be effectually diſpoſed thereto, I ſhall uſe this method; I will firſt endeavour to ex- 
plain the nature of this love commanded us; then, to ſhew ſome means of at- 
taining it: Laſtly, To propound ſome inducements to the purchaſe and practice 
thereof. AD | | 

I. For the firſt part, we may deſcribe love in general (for it ſeems not ſo eaſy 
to define it exactly) to be an affection or inclination of the ſoul toward an object, 
proceeding from an apprehenſion and eſteem of ſome excellency or ſome conveni- 
ency therein (its beauty, worth or uſefulneſs) ; producing thereupon, if the object 
be abſent or wanting, a proportionable deſire, and conſequently an endeavour to 
obtain ſuch a propriety therein, ſuch poſſeſſion thereof, ſuch an approximation 
or union thereto, as the thing is capable of; alſo a regret and diſpleaſure in the fail- 
ing ſo obtain it, or in the want, abſence and loſs thereof; likewiſe begetting a 
complacence, ſatisfaction and delight in its preſence, poſſeſſion or enjoyment, which 
is moreover attended with a good will thereto, ſuitable to its nature ; that is, with 
a defire that it ſhould arrive unto, and continue in its beſt ſtate ; with a delight to 


| „ | | 
— perceive it ſo to thrive and flouriſh ; with a diſpleaſure to ſee it ſuffer or decay in 
be any-wiſe; with a conſequent endeavour to advance it in all good, and preſerve it 


from all evil. Which deſcription containing the chief properties of love in com- 
mon, do in ſome ſort (not to inſiſt upon abſtracted notions, or in examples re- 
mote from our purpoſe) all of them well agree to that love which we owe to God, 
according to the tenour of this law, and in the degree therein expreſſed; that is, 


wh in the beſt. manner and higheſt degree; for even of this divine love the chief 3 
oc Perties (prerequiſite thereto, or intimately conjoined there with, or naturally reſult- 


ing from it) I conceive are theſe: 222 

1. A right apprehenſion and firm perſuaſion concerning God, and conſequently 
2 high eſteem of him as the moſt excellent in himſelf, and beneficial to us: For 
ſuch is the frame of our ſoul, that the perceptive part doth always go before the ap- 


ty | , 2 ' | 

” petitive, that affection follows opinion, that no object otherwiſe moves our deſire, 

Fl or repreſented by reaſon, or by fancy, good unto us: What effect will the 
goodlieſt beauty, or the ſweeteſt harmony have upon him who wants ſenſe to dif- 


cern, or judgment to prize them? This is our natural way of acting; and accord- 
ing to it, that we may in due meaſure love God, he muſt appear proportionably 
amiable, and defirable to us: We muſt entertain worthy thoughts of, as full of all 
perfection in himſelf, as the fountain of all good, as the ſole author of all that hap- 
pineſs we can hope for or receive: As he, in poſſeſſion of whom we ſhall poſſeſs all 
things defirable ; in effect and virtue all riches, all honours, all pleaſure, all good that 
we are capable of; and without whom we can enjoy no real good or true content: 
Which eſteem of him, how can it otherwiſe than beget affection towards him? If the 
faint reſemblances, or the ſlender participations of ſuch excellencies of that incompre- 
henſible wiſdom, that uncontroulable power, that unconfin'd bounty, that unblemiſh'd 
purity which are united in him, and ſhine from him with a perfect luſtre: If, I ſay, the 
very faint reſemblances, and imperfect participations of thoſe excellencies) diſcerned 


the in other things, are apt to raife our admiration, and allure our affection toward 
+ be them; if the glimmering of ſome ſmall inconſiderable benefit, the ſhadow of real 
+ it profit diſcovered in theſe inferior empty things, is able ſo ſtrongly to attract our eyes, 


and fix our hearts upon them, why ſhould not from a like, but fo much greater 
cauſe, the like effect proceed? Whence can it be that the apprehenſion of an ob- 
ject fo infinitely lovely, ſo incomparably beneficial (if not paſſing curſorily through 
our fancy, but deeply impreſſed upon our mind) ſhould not proportionably affect 
and incline us towards him with all that defire, that delight, that good will which _ 
are proper to love? If we think, as the Pſalmiſt did, that there is none in heaven Pl, lxxxix. 6. 
or m earth comparable to God (comparable in eſſential perfection, comparable in 
beneficial influence) why ſhould we not be diſpoſed alſo to ſay with him; 
Whom have J in heaven but thee? And there is none upon earth that I defire befides Pl. Ixxiii. 25. 
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thee. Such a reverent eſteem” is the proper foundation upon which true love i; 
built, and which upholds it: Whence, as the love of God doth commonly denote 
all the duties of religion; ſo doth fear (or reverence to him) likewiſe in ſcripture 

_ Plal. ſtyle comprehend and expreſs them all, it being the root from whence love doth 

Pi. teal. 24. ſprout, and by which it is nouriſhed; it being the beginning of that true wiſdom 

— xv. 3- by which we embrace and faſten our affection upon the ſoveraign good. Hence we 

. may obſerve, that thoſe devout perſons, whoſe hearts were fulleſt of this love, their 
minds were molt employed in meditation upon the divine excellencies, and upon 
the beneficial emanations from them in bounty and mercy upon the creatures; 

' their tongues being tuned by their thoughts, and their inward eſteem breaking forth 

ES into praiſe. Every day, all the day long, at all times did they bleſs God, praiſe hi 

— xxxiv. 1. name, fpeak of his righteouſneſs, ſhew forth his ſaluution, as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes 

— Þ=xi-15- his practice, ariſing from love enlivened by the eſteem of God, and the apprehen: 

— xxxv. 28, ſion of his excellent goodneſs : From whence alſo that ſtrong faith, that conſtant 

— lxxi. 8. hope, that chearful confidence they repoſed in him; that hearty approbation of 
all his counſels and purpoſes z that full acquieſcence of mind in his proceedings; 
that entire ſubmiſſion of their underſtanding to his diſcipline and reſignation of their 
will to his good pleaſure ; that yielding up themſelves (their ſouls and bodies, their 
lives and goods) to his diſpoſal; with all the like high effects and pregnant ſigns of 
love did flow: But, | 2 . 

2. Another property of this love is an earneſt deſire of obtaining a propriety in 
God, of — him (in a manner) and enjoying him, of approaching him, and 
being, ſo far as may be, united to him. When we ſtand upon ſuch ternis with any 

perſon, that we have a free acceſs unto, and a familiar entercourſe with him, that 

| 8 is profitable and delightful to us; that we can upon all occaſions 
have his advice and aſſiſtance ;. that he is always ready in our needs, and at our de- 

fire to employ what is in him of ability for our good and advantage, we may be 
ſaid to own ſuch a perſon to poſſeſs and enjoy him; to be tied (as it were) and 

1 Sam. xv. joined to him (as tis ſaid the /oul of Jonathan was knit to the ſoul of David, f 

that be loved bim as his own ſoul ). And ſuch propriety in, ſuch a poſſeſſion of, 

ſuch an alliance and conjunction to himſelf God vouchſafes to them, who are duly 

Heb. xi. 16. qualified for ſo great a good; He was not aſhamed (ſaith the apoſtle concerning 

faithful patriarchs) 0 be called their God, to be appropriated in a manner un- 

1 Joh. ii. 23. ta; them: And, He that acknowledgeth the Son (faith St. Fobn, concerning 

4 og ag ** Chriſtians) 9 T rip i, bath (or poſſeſſeth) the Father alſo : And 'to ſeek, 1 

Deut. xi. 22. find, to draw near to, to cleave unto, to abide with, to abide in, and ſuch other phraſes 

I gs frequently do occur in ſcripture, denoting that near relation which good men 

Acts xi. 23, ſtand in toward God; implying that he-aifords them a continual liberty of acceſs 

John xv. 4. and coming into his ſpecial preſence, that he admits them to a kind of converſe 

7 il 2 and communian with himſelf, full of ſpiritual benefit and delight; that bearing an 
eſpecial good will and favour toward them, he is diſpoſed to exert his infinite wiſ- 
dom and power in their behalf; is ready to impart all needful and convenient good 
unto them (help in their needs, ſupply in wants, protection in dangers, the di- 
rection, aſſiſtance and comfort of his holy ſpirit, pardon of ſins and peace of con- 
ſcience, all the bleflings of grace here, and all the felicities of glory hereafter) ſuch 
an intereſt, as it were, in God and a title unto him, ſuch a poſſeſſion and enjoyment 
of him we are capable of obtaining: And as that enjoyment is in it ſelf infinitely 
above all things deſirable ; fo, if we love God, we cannot ſurely but be earneſtly 
deſirous thereof: A cold indifferency about it, a faint wiſhing for it, a ſlothful ten- 
dency after it, are much on this ſide love; it will inflame our heart, it will tran{- 

our mind, it will beget a vigorous and lively motion of ſoul towards it: For 

ove. you know is commonly reſembled unto, yea even aſſumes the name of fire; 
for it warms the breaſt, agitates the ſpirits, quickens all the powers of ſoul, and 
ſets them on work in deſire and ee of the beloved object: You may ima- 
gine as well fire without heat or activity, as love without ſome ardency of deſire. 


he 8 + Longing or thirſting of ſoul, fainting for, and panting after, crying out, 


Then. 1. ſtretching forth the hands toward God; ſuch are the expreſſions ſignifying the 


— cui. 6. good Pfalmiſt's love; by ſo apt, and ſo pathetical reſemblances doth he ſet out the 
vchemency of his deſire to enjoy God. I need not add concerning endeavou!, 
for that by plain conſequence doth neceſſarily follow deſire: The thirſty ſoul 

will never be at reſt till it have found out its convenient refreſhment ; if we, ® 


= * David 
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david did, do long after God, we ſhall alſo with him earneſtiy ſeek God; nor ever 
at reft till we have found him. Coherent with this is a 8 
Third property of this love, that is, a great complacence, ſatisfaction and 
zent in the enjoyment of God: In the ſenſe of having ſuch a propriety in him, 
4 partaking thoſe emanations of favour and beneficence from him, and conſe- 
auarh. in the inſtruments conveying, in the means conducing to ſuch enjoyment : 
" joy and content are the natural fruits of obtaining what we love, what we 
— value, what we earneſtly defire. Yea, what we chiefly love, if we become 
ofſcfſed thereof, we eaſily reſt ſatisfied therewith, although all other comforts be 
anting to us. The covetous perſon for inſtance, who doats upon his wealth, Jet 
im be pinched with the want of conveniences ; let his body be wearied with 
oil; let his mind be diſtracted with care, let him be ſurrounded with obloquy and 
ſetace — at mihi plaudo Ipſe domi; he nevertheleſs enjoys himſelf in beholding 
igrac Pp 2 
s beloved pelf: The ambitious man likewiſe, although his ſtare be full of trouble 
id diſquiet, though he be the mark of common envy and hatred, though he be 
xpoſed to many croſſes and dangers; yet while he ſtands in power and dignity, 
mong all thoſe thorns of care and fear, his heart enjoys much reſt and pleaſure. 
n like manner we may obſerve thoſe pious men, whoſe hearts were endued with 
his love, by the preſent ſenſe, or aſſured hope of enjoying God, ſupporting them- 
res under all wants and diſtreſſes; rejorcing, yea boaſting and exultins in their Lale 6. 24. 
fictions; and. no wonder, while they conceived themſelves ſecure in the poſſeſ- e 
on of their heart's wiſh, of that which they incomparably valued and deſired Cel A 4 
dove all things, which by experience they have found ſo comfortable and delici- 
us: O taſte and ſee (exclaims the Pſalmiſt, inſpired with this paſſion) O taſte and hal. 34 8. 
, that the Lord is good: How excellent is thy loving kindneſs, O Lord; they es 
hey who enjoy it) ſhall be abundantly ſatisfied with the fatneſs of thy houſe, 
id thou ſhalt make them drink of the rivers of thy | pleaſures: A day in thy 
urts is better than @ thouſand: My ſoul ſhall be ſatisfied as with marrow and ph g 4. 1,10. 
ng; ſo did thoſe devour practiſers of this duty expreſs the ſatisfaction they felt 63. 5. 
1 God, and in thoſe things whereby he did impart the enjoyment of himſelf un- 
d them. So did the light of God's countenance chear their heart; ſo did his lo- = 9. 2 
ung kindneſs appear better than life it ſelf unto them. Hence do they ſo fre- 7 3. 
vently enjoin and exhort us fo be glad, to delight our ſelves, to glory, to re-Phal. 33. 1. 
ice contrnually in the Lord; in the ſenſe of his goodneſs, in the hope of his 1 po 
our; the doing ſo being an inſeparable property of love, to which we adjoin * * 
other, 
4. The feeling much diſpleaſure and regret in being deprived of ſuch enjoyment; 
the abſence or diſtance as it were of God from us; the loſs or leſſening of his 
our; the ſubtraction of his gracious influences from us: F or ſurely anſwerable 
the love we bear unto any thing will be our grief for the want or loſs thereof: 
was a ſhrewd argument which the poet uſed to prove, that men loved their mo- 
Ys better than their Friends, becauſe- majore tumultu Plorantur nummi, quam 
nera they more lamented the loſs of thoſe than the death of theſe; indeed, 
at which a man principally. affects, if he is bereaved thereof, be his condition 
herwiſe how proſperous and comfortable ſoever, he cannot be contented; all 
her enjoyments become unſavory and unſatisfactory to him. And ſo it is in 
r cale, when God, although only for trial, (according to his wiſdom and good 
leiſure) hides his Face and withdraws his hand, leaving the ſoul in a kind of de- 
lation and darkneſs; not finding that ready aid in diſtreſs, not feeling that chear- 
Viacity in obedience, not taſting that ſweet reliſh of devotion, which have 
en uſually afforded thereto; if love reſided in the heart, it will ſurely diſpoſe it 
a ſenſible grief; it will inſpire ſuch exclamations as thoſe of the Pſalmiſt: How Plal. 89. 46. 
, Lord, wilt thou hid thy face? hide not thy face from thy ſervant, for I am 62 4 * 0 
vuuble; turn unto me according to the multitude of thy tender mercies ; draw 
89 unto my ſoul and redeem it. Even our Saviour himſelf in ſuch a caſe, when 
od ſeemed for a time to withdraw the light of his countenance, and the pro- 
dion of his helpful hand from him (or to frown and lay his heavy hand upon him) 
gad nis ſoul @eeavror ts Sa, extremely grieved and full of deadly anguiſh ; nei- Matt. 26. 38. 
cr ſurely was it any other cauſe than exceſs of love, which made that remporary 7 . 
ton fo grievous and bitter to him, extorting from his moſt meek and patient 
- that woful complaint, My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me ! But 
or. J. „ eſpecially 


* — 
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I. 59. 2. eſpecially when our iniquities have = the prophet expreſſeth it) ſeparate 1, 
Jer. 5. 25- tween our God and us; ﬀand-our Sins | 
14. 44-26. cloud hath eclipſed the light of his countenance, and intercepted his gracious j 
1 Sam. 8. 5, fluences, when by wilfully offending we have (as the aelites are faid to þ, 
10. 9. done) rejected our God, caft bim off, and driven him from us; ſo depriving ourſel 
.of propriety in him, and the poſſeſſion of his favour ; then if any love be ahh. 
Pal. 6. 35. in us, it will 2994 & us with thoſe good men in their penitential agonies, 10 
38, 51. 102. grievouſly ſenſible of, and ſorely to bewail that our wretched condition; there 3 
Fil. 36 z. t (if we ſo heartily love God and value his favour as they did) be any ſouny 
143. 4. in our fleſh, or reſt in our bones; our ſpirit will be overwhelmed within us, 2 
102. 4. our heart within us Yeſolate, Our heart will be ſmitten and withered like gry 
upon the conſideration and ſenſe of ſo ineſtimable a loſs. Love will render ſu 
a condition very ſad and uneaſy to us, will make all other delights infipid and 

ſtaſtful, all our life will become bitter and burthenſome to us; neither if it ina 
Plal. 6. 4. meaſure abides in us, ſhall we receive content, till by humble deprecation we hu 
38. 21.51.11. regained ſome glimpſe of God's favour, ſome hope of being reinſtated in our p 

02: 2.163. 7 ſeſſion of him. Farther yet, | 

5. Another property of this love is, to bear the higheſt good-will toward Gy 
ſo as to wiſh heartily and effectually (according to our power) to procure all gu 
to him, and to delight in it; ſo as to endeavour to prevent and to remove all v 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) that may befal him, and to be heartily diſpleaſed thereyit 
Alchough no ſuch benefit or advantage can accrue to God which may increaſe h 
Fal. 16. 2. eſſential and indefectible happineſs; no harm or damage can arrive that may i 
Job 2. 3. pair it (for he can be neither really mare or leſs rich, or glorious, or joyful thy 
fe is; neither have our deſire or our fear, our delight or our grief, our deſign; 
our endeavours any object, any ground in thoſe reſpects) yet hath he declat 

ſer. 9. 24. That there be certain intereſts and concernments, which out of his abundant go 
neſs and condeſcenſion, he doth tender and proſecute as his own; as if he did rel 

ly receive advantage by the good, and prejudice by the bad ſucceſs, reſpedi 
ly belonging to them; that he earneſtly deſires, and is greatly delighted wit 
ſome things, very much diſlikes, and is grievouſly diſpleaſed with other thing: 

For inſtance, that he bears a fatherly affection towards his creatures, and earneſi 
deſires their welfare, and delights to ſee them enjoy the good he deſigned then 
as alſo diſlikes the contrary events; doth commiſerate and condole their miſe; 
that he is conſequently well pleaſed, when piety and juſtice, peace and order (it 
chief means conducing to our welfare) do fourth and diſpleaſed, when imply 
and iniquity, diſſenſion and diſorder (thoſe certain ſources of miſchief to us) d 
prevail; that he is well ſatisfied wich our rendring to him that obedience, honor 
and reſpe& which are due to him; and highly offended with our injurious andi 
reſpectful behaviour towards him, in the commiſſion of fin and violation of l 

moſt juſt and holy commandments: So that there wants not ſufficient matte! 
our exerciſing good-will both in affection and action toward God; we are capili 
both of wiſhing, and (in a manner, as he will interpret and accept it) of doi 
good to him, by our concurrence with him, in promoting thoſe things which k 
approves and delights in, and in removing the contrary. And ſo ſurely ſhall * 

do if ye truely loye God: For love, as it would have the object to be its own, 

it intends to enjoy it; ſo it would have it in its beſt ſtate, and would put it th 
into, and would conſerve it therein; and would thence contribute all it is able 
2 the welfare, to the ornament, to the pleaſure and content thereof. lat i 
bonis aliquem (faith Cicero) to love, but to will or defire, that the perſon loved ſhould re 
hei nun the greateſt good that can be ? Love alſo doth reconcile, confirm and unite t 
5 A , inclinations and affections of him who loves, to the inclinations and affections 
dum who is beloved; Eadem velle & eadem nolle, to conſent in liking and diffi 
of things; if it be not the cauſe, if it be not the formal reaſon or eſſence (as {0 

have made it) tis at leaſt a certain effect of love. If then we truly love G 
we ſhall deſire that all his deſigns proſper, that his pleaſure be fulfilled, that all 9 
be performed, all glory rendred to him: We ſhall be grieved at the wrong, the cr 
honour, the diſappointment he receives: Eſpecially we ſhall endeavour in our 7 
Ads 13. 22. Practice, with holy David, to perform mavle r NE a, all that God wh 
deſires, or delights in, to eſchew whatever offends him. Our defire, our deli 
our endeavour will conſpire with and be ſubordinate to his; for it would be a wy 


ve bid his face from us; when that tj, 
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ind of love that were conſiſtent with the voluntary doing of that which is hurt- 
| injurious or offenſive to that we love; ſuch actions being the proper effects, 
ve natural ſigns of hatred and emnity: I any man ſay, I love God, and bateth : Jol 4. 29. 
6 brother, he is a liar, ſaith St. Joln; and if any man ſeeth his brother need, 3.17. 
nd ſhutteth his bowels towards him, how doth the love of God abide in him? He 
it in his affections is ſo unlike, ſo contrary unto God; he that is unwilling to 
omply with God's will in ſo reaſonable a performance; he that in a matter where- 
God hath declared himſelf ſo much concerned, and ſo affected therewith, doth 
ot care to croſs him, to diſpleaſe and diſppoint him; how can he with any ſhew 
truth, or with any modeſty pretend to love God? Hence it is, that keeping of 
od's commandments is commonly repreſented to us as the moſt proper expreſ- 
on, as the ſureſt argument of our love to God: ewing mercy to thouſands Exol. 20 6. 
them that love me, and keep my commandments; they are joined together as 
erms. equivalent, or as inſeparable companions in effect; He that bath my com- Joh. 14. 21, 
andments and keepth them, he it is that loveth me: Ye are my friends, (that 23. 15. 14. 
not only objects of my affection, but actively friends, bearing affection unto 
ne) if you do whatſoever I command you, ſaith our Saviour: And, whoſo keepeth Joh. 4. 12. 
ic word, in bim is the love of God truly perfected: (He hath the truth and ſin- 
rity, he hath the integrity and conſummation of love: Without it love is whol- 
y falſe and counterfeit, or very lame and imperfect; ſo the loving and beloved 
iſciple teaches us.) For by doing thus we fignify our eſteem of. God's wiſdom 
hich directeth us, our dread of his power and juſtice that can puniſh us, our hope 
n his goodneſs and fidelity to reward us, our regard to his majeſty and authority 
ver us; ſo eſpecially thereby (if our obedience at leaſt be free and chearful) 
re expreſs our good will towards him, ſhewing thereby, that we are diſpoſed to 
o him all the good and gratify him all we can; that his intereſts, his honour, his 
ontent are dear and precious to us. And were indeed our hearts knit unto God, 
vich this bond of perfection, we could not in our wills, and conſequently in our 
practice be ſo ſevered from him; we ſhould alſo love heartily all virtue and good- 
els, the neareſt reſemblances of him, and which he chiefly loves; we ſhould do 
phat David ſo often profeſſes himſelf to do, love his lau, and greatly delight in Pl. 11. 7. 
n commandments. With our Saviour we ſhould delight to perform his will; it 16. ork * 
yould (as it was to him) be our meat and our drink to do it; his yoke would be eaſy 35, 50. 47, 
ndeed, and his burthen light unto us; his yoke ſo eaſy, that we ſhould wear it 3% 77 , 
ather as a jewel about our necks than as a yoke; his burthen ſo light, that 112. 1. 40. 8. 
ve ſhould not feel it a burthen, but eſteem it our privilege. We ſhould not Heb 10. 7. 
te ſo dull in apprehending, or ſo ſlack in performing duty; for this ſharp- ſighted af- 3 — 
ection would preſently diſcern, would readily ſuggeſt it to us; by the leaſt intimation Prov. 3: 22. 
t would perceive what pleaſeth God, and would ſnatch opportunity of doing it: 
ve ſhould not need any arguments to perſuade us, nor any force to compel us; 
ve would inſpire us with ſufficient vigour and alacrity ; it would urge and ſtimu- 
te us forward not only fo walk in, but even (as the Pſalmiſt expreſſeth it) to run P2119: 33. 
ve ways of God's commandments. | 
But let thus much ſerve for explication of the nature of this duty; in order (as 
vas before ſaid) to the direction of our practice, and examination thereof: The 
articular duties mentioned being comprehended in, or appertaining to the love of 
0d; if we perceive that we practiſe them, we may to our ſatisfaction and com- 
ort, infer, that proportionably we are endued with this grace; if not, we have 
calon (ſuch as ſhould beget remorſe and pious ſorrow in us) to ſuſpe& we abide 
N a ſtare of diſaffection or of indifferency towards him. If we find the former good 
lſpofition, we ſhould ſtrive to cheriſh and improve it; if the ſecond bad one, we 
nould (as we tender our own welfare and happineſs, as we would avoid utter ruin 
nd miſery) endeavour to remove it. | 
I. To the effecting of which purpoſes, I ſhall next propound ſome means con- 
3 ſome in way of removing obſtacles, others by immediately promoting 

uty. 338-4 | 
Of the firſt kind are theſe enſuing : 7 | 
I. The deſtroying of all loves oppoſite to the love of God, extinguiſhing all 
puction to things odious and offenſive to God: Mortifying all corrupt and per- 
erſe, all unrighteous and unholy deſires *. It agrees with ſouls no leſs than with *Pfal 97.10. 


e that love 


| | | 
* chat they cannot at once move or tend contrary ways; upward and down- 25, ld date 


Pſalm. 86. 11. 
Col. 3. 14. 
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ward, backward and forward at one time; it is not poſſible we ſhould together tu. 
ly eſteem, earneſtly defire, bear ſincere * will to things in nature and inclim. 
tion quite repugnant each to other. No man ever took him for his real frieng 
who maintains correſpondence, ſecret or open, who joins in acts of hoſtility wic 
his profeſſed enemies; at leaſt we cannot, as we ought, love God with our wh, 
heart, if with any part thereof we affect his enemies; thoſe which are mortally an 
irreconcileably ſo, as are all iniquity and impurity, all inordinate luſts both of 94g 
7 02/42 + and ſpirit: The carnal mind (the minding or affecting of the fleſh) 7s, St. Paul tel 
Rom. 8. 9, us, enmity toward God; for it is not ſubjett to the law of God, nor can be; tis a 
enemy, even the worſt of enemies, an incorrigibly obſtinate rebel againſt God, any 
can we then retaining any love to God, or peace with him, comply and conſpi 
Jam. 4. 4. therewith ? And, The friendſhip of the world (that is, I ſuppoſe, of thoſe corruy 
principles, and thoſe vicious cuſtoms which uſually prevail in the world) zs 4%, c 
James tells us, enmity with God; ſo that (he adds) F any man be a friend ty 4 
rg world, be is thereby conſtituted (he immediately zp/o facto becomes) an enemy 5 
1 Joh. 2. 15. God. St. John affirms the ſame; I any man love the world, the love of the Fatly 
is not in him; explaining himſelf, that by the world he means thofe things, which 
are moſt generally embraced and practiſed therein; the luſt, or defire, of the fi 
ih (that is ſenſuality and intemperance) the luſt of the eyes; (that is, envy, covetoul. 
tr we „ neſs, vain curioſity, and the like) he oftentation, or boaſting, life, (that is, prid, 
5592241. ambition, vain-glory, arrogance) qualities as irreconcileably oppoſite to the hah 
«7 nature and will of God, ſo altogether inconſiſtent with the love of him; bege. 
25 ting in us an averſation, and antipathy towards him; rendering his holineſs diſtaſtfy 
to our affections, and his juſtice dreadful to our conſciences; and himſelf conf. 
quently, his will, his law, his preſence hateful to us: While we take him to 
our enemy and to hate us, we ſhall certainly in like manner ſtand affected rowar 
him: This indeed is the main obſtacle, the removal of which will much facilit 
the introduction of divine love; it being a great ſtep to reconciliation and friend. 
ſhip, to be diſengaged from the adverſe party : We ſhould then eafily diſcern th 
beauty of divine goodneſs and ſanity, when the miſts of ignorance, of error, d 
corrupt prejudice, ariſing from thoſe groſs carnal affections, were diſſipated ; m 
ſhould better reliſh the ſweet and ſavoury graces of God, when the palates of ar 
minds were purged from vicious tinctures; we ſhould be more ready to hope fi 
peace and favour in his eyes, when our conſciences were freed from the ſenſed 
fuch provocations and defilements. But 
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2. If we would obtain this excellent grace, we muſt reſtrain our affections ry 

ever. wards all other things, however in their nature innocent and indifferent. The youg d. 
MA. 19. 25. gentleman in the goſpel had, it ſeems, arrived to the former pitch; having throꝶ i e 
vy vad. the courſe of his life abſtained from groſſer iniquities and impurities ; fo far, fe. 
_ > » Saviour, in regard to that attainment of his, conceived an affection for hin el 
(hhe loved him, tis ſaid) yet was not he ſufficiently diſpoſed to love God ; bein! ſuc 

in one thing deficient, that he retained an immoderate affection to his wealth a! © 

Ou 


worldly conveniences ; with which fort of affections the love of God cannot con- 
fit: For we much undervalue God, and cannot therefore duly love him, it en 
deem any thing comparable to him, or confiderable in worth and uſefulneſs whe! 
he comes in competition: If we deem, that the poſſeſſion of any other thing be 
ſides him, can confer to our happineſs, or the want thereof can prejudice it, a 
make us miſerable: No other love ſhould bear any proportion to the love of hin; 
no other object ſhould appear (as indeed none really is) ſimply good, deſirable a 
Phil. 3.8. amiable to us. What value St. Paul had of his legal qualifications and privilegs 
the ſame ſhould we have concerning all other things in appearance pleaſant or cory ur 
Cuuie, aud. venient to us; they ought, in regard to God, to ſeem damage and dung; not oh 
B mean and deſpicable, but even ſordid and loathſome to us; not only unworthy 
our regard and deſire, but deſerving our hatred and abhorrence; we-ſhould, 16) 
Luke 14. 26. even hate the beſt of them, ſo our Saviour expreſſeth it, I any man doth not bat and 
bis father and bis mother, his wife and his children, his brothers and ſiſters, io { 
even his own ſoul (or his own life) he cannot be my diſciple ; that is, if any ue 
retain in his heart any affection not infinitely (as it wete) leſs than that which - 
bears to God; if any thing be in compariſon dear and precious to him, he is 9a 05 
diſpoſed to entertain the main points of Chriſt's diſcipline, the ſincere and cn Hal 


love of God, To love him, as he requires, with all our heart, implies, that * m. 
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peatt be filled with his love, ſo that no room be left for any other paſſion to en- 
ter or dwell there. And indeed ſuch, if we obſerve it, is the nature of our ſoul, 
we can hardly together harbour earneſt or ſerious affections toward different ob- 
jets; one of them will prevail and predominate; and ſo doing will not ſuffer the 
other to remain, but will extrude or extinguiſh it: No heart of man can correſpond 
with two rivals, but, (as our Saviour teacheth us) it will hate and deſpiſe one, will Matt. 6. 24. 
love and flick to the other ; whence he infers, that we cannot ſerve (that is, af- 
ſectionately adhere to) both God and Mammon. If we have (according to the Pſal- 
miſt's phraſe) ſet our hearts upon wealth, and will be rich (are reſolved to be, as Pal. 62. 10. 
St. Paul expreſſeth it) if we eagerly aſpire to power and honour, with the phari- * Tim. 6. 9, 
ſees, preferring the applauſe of men before the favour of God: If any worldly or Job. 16. 4h. 
bodily pleaſure, or any curiofity how plauſible ſoever, hath ſeized upon our ſpirits 
and captivated our affections; if any inferior object whatever with its apparent 
ſplendor, ſweetneſs, goodlineſs, convenience hath ſo inveagled our fancy, that we 
have an exceeding eſteem thereof, and a greedy appetite thereto ; that we enjoy 
it with huge content, and cannot part from it without much regret ; that thing 
doth at preſent take up God's place within us; ſo that our heart is uncapable, at 
jeaſt in due meaſure, of divine love; but if we be indifferently affected towards all 
ſuch things, and are unconcerned in the preſence or abſence of them; eſteeming 
them as they are, mean and vain; loving them as they deſerve, as inferior and 
trivial; if (according to St. Paul's direction) we uſe them as if we uſed them not; 
tis another good ſtep toward the love of God: The divine light will ſhine more 
brightly into ſo calm and ſerene a medium: A ſoul void of other affections, will 
not be only more capable to receive, but apt to ſuck in that heavenly one; being 
inſenſible, in any conſiderable degree, of all other comforts and complacences, we 
ſhall be apt to ſearch after, and reach out at that, which alone can ſatisfy our un- 
derſtanding, and ſatiate our deſires ; eſpecially if we add hereto, | 
z. The freeing of our hearts alſo from immoderate affection to our ſelves (I 
mean not from a ſober deſire or an earneſt regard to our own true good; for 
this as nature enforces to, ſo all reaſon allows, and even God's command obligeth 
us to; nor can it be exceſſive; but a high conceit of our ſelves as worthy or able, 
a high confidence in any thing we have within us or about us) for this is a very 
ſtrong bar againſt the entrance, as of all other charity, ſo eſpecially of this; for as 
the love of an external object doth thruſt, as it were, our ſoul outwards towards 
it; ſo the love of our ſelves detains it within, or draws it inwards; and conſequent- 
ly theſe inclinations croſſing each other cannot both have effect, but one will ſub- 
due and deſtroy the other. If our mind be —— Ia ſuis contenta bonis——ſati/- 
feed with her own (taking them for her own) endowments, abilities, or fancied per- 
fections; if we imagine ourſelves wiſe enough to perceive, good enough to chuſe, 
reſolute enough to undertake, ſtrong enough to atchieve, conſtant enough to pur- 
ſue whatever is conducible to our real happineſs and beſt content, we ſhall not care T5 3 5/18 45 
to go farther; we will not be at the trouble to ſearch abroad for that, which, in wy 3 
out opinion, we can fo readily find, ſo eaſily enjoy at home. If we fo admire 2 54; 
and dote upon our ſelves, we thereby put our ſelves into God's ſtead, and uſurp 494 auuCd- 
the throne due to him in our hearts; comparing our ſelves to God, and in effect Da 1. 9. 
preferring our ſelves before him; thereby conſequently ſhutting out that unparal- 
leld eſteem, that predominant affection we owe to him; while we are buſie in 
dreſſing and decking, in courting and worſhipping this idol of our fancy, we ſhall 
: eſtranged from the true object of our devotion ; both we ſhall willingly neglect 
im, and he in juſt indignation will deſert us. But if as all other things, ſo even 
dur ſelves do appear exceedingly vile and contemptible, foul and ugly in compari- 
en to God; If we take our ſelves to be (as truly we are) mere nothings, or ſome- Gal. 6. 3. 
things worſe; not only deſtitute of all conſiderable perfections, but full of great 
fs; blind and fond in our conceits, crooked and perverſe in our wills, infirm 
and unſtable in all our powers, unable to diſcern, unwilling to embrace, backward 
o ſet upon, inconſtant in proſecuting thoſe things which are truly good and advan- 
-28cOus to us; if we have, I ſay, this right opinion and judgment of our ſelves, ſee- * 
8 Within us nothing lovely or deſirable, no proper object there of our eſteem or af- 
tion, no bottom to reſt our mind upon, no ground of ſolid comfort at home, we 
Ihall then be apt to look abroad, to direct our eyes, and ſettle our affections upon 
omewhat more excellent in it ſelf, or more beneficial to us, that ſeems better to 
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deſerve our regard, and more able to ſupply our defects: And if all other things 
about us appear alike deformed and deficient (unworthy our affection and unable 
to ſatify our defires) then may we be diſpoſed to ſeek, to find, to faſten and repoſe 
our ſoul upon the only proper object of our love; in whom we ſhall obtain all 
that we need, infallible wiſdom to guide us, omnipotent ſtrength to help us, ink. 
nite goodneſs for us to admire and enjoy. | 
Theſe are the chief obſtacles, the removing of which conduce to the begetting 
and increaſing the love of God in us. A ſoul ſo cleanſed from love to bad and 
filthy things, ſo emptied of affection to vain and unprofitable things, ſo opened and 
dilated by excluding all conceit of, all confidence in it ſelf, is a veſſel proper for 
the divine love to be infuſed into; into ſo large and pure a vacuity (as finer ſub. 
ſtances are apt to flow of themſelves into ſpaces, void of groſſer matter) that free 
and moveable ſpirit of divine grace will be ready to ſucceed, and therein to dif. 
perſe it ſelf, As all other things in nature, the clogs being removed which hinder 
5 them, do preſently tend with all their force to the place of their reſt and well he. 
1 ing; ſo would, it ſeems, our ſouls, being looſed from baſer affections obſtructing 
51429 73 72:5 them, willingly incline toward God, the natural centre (as it were) and boſom of 
A yy their affection; would reſume (as Origen ſpeaks) that natural philtre (that intrinſic; 
* ſpring, or incentive of love) which all creatures have toward their creator; eſpecially, 
if to theſe we add thoſe poſitive inſtruments, which are more immediately and 
directly ſubſervient to the production of this love; they are theſe: | 
1. Attentive conſideration of the divine perfections, with endeavour to obtain: 
right and clear apprehenſion of them. 
2. The conſideration of God's works and actions; his works and actions of na- 
ture, of providence, of grace. 
3. Serious regard and reflection upon the peculiar benefits by the divine good- 
neſs vouchſafed to ourſelves 
4. An earneſt reſolution and endeavour to perform God's commandments, al. 
though upon inferior conſiderations of reaſon ; upon hope, fear, deſire to attain the 
benefits of obedience, to ſhun the miſchiefs from fin. 
5. Aſſiduous prayer to almighty God, that he in mercy would be pleaſed to be- 
ſtow his love upon us, and by his grace to work it in us, 
But I muſt forbear the proſecution of theſe things, rather than farther treſpal 
wan, your patience. Let us conclude all with a good collect, ſometimes uſed by 
our church, 


IC. 


O Lord, who haſt taught us, that all our doings without charity are nothin 
worth, ſend thy holy Ghoſt, and pour into our hearts that moſt excellent gift i 
charity, the very bond of peace and of all virtues, without which whoſoever Ii 
eth is counted dead before thee ; grant this for thine only ſon Jeſus Chriſt his ſali 
Amen. | | 
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GER MON XXIV. 


Of the Love of God. 


| MATT H. XXII. 37. 
Teſus ſaid unto him, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. 


er I CH ts the great commandment ? was the queſtion, in anſwer 
IEMA whereto our Saviour returns this text; and that with higheſt reaſon 
"d\”" 1 (diſcernible by every man) for that of neceſſity the love of God is 
de principal duty we owe unto him; the great duty indeed, as being 
=" largeſt in extent, and comprehending in a manner all other duties 
of piety ; as that which exceeds in proper worth and dignity ( employing the 
nobleſt faculties of our ſouls in their beſt operations upon the moſt excellent 
object) as that which communicates virtue unto, and hath a ſpecial influence up- 
on all other duties; in fine, as that which is the ſum, the ſoul, the ſpring of all 
other duties: In diſcourſing whereupon, I did formerly propound this method; 
firſt, to declare the nature thereof; then, to ſhew ſome means apt to beget and 
improve that excellent virtue in us; laſtly, to propoſe ſome inducements to the 
practice thereof. 

The firſt part I endeavoured to perform, by deſcribing it according to its eſſen- 
tial properties (common to love in general, and more particularly to this) of duly 
eſtecming God, of defiring (according as we are capable) to poſſeſs and enjoy him, 
Jof receiving delight and ſatisfaction in the enjoyment of him, of feeling diſpleaſure 
in being deprived hereof, of bearing good-will unto him, expreſſed by endeavours 
to pleaſe him, by delighting in the advancement of his glory, by grieving when he 
is diſſerved or diſhonoured, 

The next part I alſo entered upon, and offered to conſideration thoſe means 
which ſerve chiefly to remove the impediments of our love to God ; which 
were, 

1. The ſuppreſſing all affections oppoſite to this; all perverſe and corrupt, all 
unrighteous and unholy deſires. | 

2. The reſtraining or keeping within bounds of moderation our affections to- 
wards other things, even in their nature innocent or indifferent. 

3. The freeing our hearts from immoderate affection towards ourſelves ; from 
all conceit of, and confidence in any qualities or abilities of our own; the diligent 
uſe of which means I did ſuppoſe would much conduce to the production and in- 
creaſe of divine love within us. 9 

To them I ſhall now proceed to ſubjoin other inſtruments more immediately and 
directly ſubſervient to the ſame purpoſe; whereof the firſt is, | | 
1. Attentive conſideration upon the divine perfections, with endeavour to ob- xafias # 5 


ain a right and clear apprehenſion of them: As counterfeit worth and beauty re- 1 be oy yr 


ive advantage by diſtance and darkneſs; ſo real excellency A propius ſtes Te dc aner 
apret magis —the greater light you view it in, the nearer you approach it, the? 4Six,uoy 


more ſtrictly you examine it, the more you will approve and like it; ſo the more 2,99 © 
We think of God, the better we know him, the fuller and clearer conceptions we Bak dr Jud. 
ave of him, the more we ſhall be apt to eſteem and deſire him, the more excel- D. 2 2. 
ent in himſelf, the more beneficial to us he will appear. Hence is the knowledge* ye 

God repreſented in holy writ not only as a main inſtrument of religion, but as 
m eſſential character thereof; As equivalent to the being well affected toward God: 2 Pet. 2. 20. 


O con- 
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Pfal. 36. 10. O continue (faith the Pſalmiſt) thy loving Rinaneſs unto them that know thee , that 
E TY religious people. And This (faich our Saviour) is /ife eternal, to nou the 
11.9. the only true God, and Feſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent ; knowledge of them im. 
plying all good affections toward them: As on the other fide, ignorance of God 
Jer. 22. 16. denotes diſaffection or want of affection toward God: New the Sons of Eli (i 
0.2: $3-26- ſaid) were ſons of Belial, they knew not the Lord: And, He that loveth 1, 
Ia. 1. 3. * (faith St. John) doth not know God; the want of love to God is an evident fien 
Jer. 19. 3,6. a natural effect of ignorance concerning him: Indeed conſidering the nature of gy; 
19-25. . mind, and its ordinary method of operation, it ſeems impoſſible, that ſuch perfect. 
i Sam. 2 1. on diſcerned ſhould not beget anſwerable reverence and affection thereto : If beau. 
John 4.8. tiful ſpectacles, harmonious ſounds, fragrant odours, delicate ſavours do neceſlarity 
and certainly pleaſe the reſpective ſenſes; why ſhould not with the like ſure efficacy 
the proper objects of our mind affect it, if duly repreſented and conveyed therety? 
If the wit of the moſt ingenious artiſts, the cunning of the deepeſt politicians, the 
wiſdom of the ſageſt Philoſophers are but meer blindneſs and ſtupidity in compari. 
ſon to the wiſdom of God, the loweſt inſtance or expreſſion of whoſe wiſdom (hi 
To pwpor, bis folly, as St. Paul ſpeaks) is wiſer than men, doth excel the reſults d 
man's higheſt wiſdom ; yet them we admire and commend in men, why then do 
we not much more adore the divine wiſdom ? If the abilities of them who dex. 
rouſly manage great buſineſs, or atchieve proſperouſly great exploits are indeed mer 
impotency in regard to God's Power; whoſe weakneſs (that is, the ſmalleſt effects d 
whoſe power) is (as St. Paul again tells us) ftronger than men, ſurpaſſes the ui. 
moſt reſults of human endeavour ; yet thoſe things in men we extol and celebrate, 
how can we then forbear to reverence the divine power? If the diſpenſers of free 
and largeſt bounty among men, the nobleſt patriots, the moſt munificent benefic- 
tors, the moſt tenderly affectionate: friends be in reſpe& of God unworthy to be 
Matt. 7. 11. counted or called good (as our Saviour tells us; I ye being bad know to give gut 
Luke 11.13. things; and, There is none good but Ged ; ) yet ſuch perſons are much beloved 
n applauded; how then can we abſtain from paying the like meaſure of affect 
and reſpect to the divine goodneſs ? If good qualities ſo inferior and defective obun 

ſo much from us, whence comes it that the infinitely ſuperior and moſt perfect ei 

cellencies of God do not beget in their proportion, a ſuitable regard and veneratio 

in us towards him? Whence, if not either from our not firmly believing them, u 

not rightly apprehending them, or not attentively conſidering them? Our beli 

of them in groſs and at large we may ſuppoſe, as connected with the belief of God. 

exiſtence, and included in the very notion of God; the defect therefore muſt pro 

ceed from the remaining cauſes, want of a right apprehenſion, or neglect of atter 

tive conſideration about them: As to the firſt of theſe, it is common for men 1 

have confuſed, imperfect and wrong conceptions about the divine attributes, eſpe 

cially in the receſſes of their mind: Which although they ſpare to utter with thei 

mouths, yet they vent in their practice: If we, for inſtance, imagine, that we cal 

od comprehend the extent of God's deſigns, or fathom the depth of his counſels; i 
i Sam. 16. 7, we meaſure and model his reaſons of proceeding according to our fancy (as if l 
0 19- thoughts were as our thoughts and his ways as, our ways; or, as if he did ſee © 
10%. 11. man ſees) if we can bleſs our ſelves in following our own imaginations, counſtk 
If. 65. 2. and devices although repugnant to, the reſolutions of divine wiſdom ; taking tbet 
* * not to befit, or not to concern us, as we find many in Scripture reproved for do- 
Hor 10. 12. ing; we greatly miſtake and undervalue that glorious attribute of God (his wiſdom) 
pfl yo . and no wonder then, if we do not upon account thereof duly reverence and loi! 
10. 4 70 ;. God: likwiſe if we concerning the divine power conceit, that notwithſtanding i. 
| we ſhall be able to accompliſh our unlawful deſigns; the 

Job 9. 4. I 45 9. 10.15: 54- 17- we may (as it is in“ Fob) harden our hearts againſt him ard 


2 Ne by K S, 16.16. Dew. Proſper ; that we can any wiſe either withſtand, or evade li 


28. 29. Num. 14.47. 2 Chr. 13.12. T: y- power (as alſo many are intimated ro do, in Scripture; evel 
” * 7 5 N * A generally all thoſe who dare preſumptuouſly to offend God) 
v6 33 1 we alſo miſconceive of that excellent attribute; and the co 
tempt of God, rather than love of him, will thence ariſe. If concerning the divine 
goodneſs and holineſs, we imagine, that God is diſaffected towards his creatures (a- 
tecedently to all demerits, or bad qualifications in them) yea indifferent in affe&'® 
toward them; inclinable to do them harm, or not propenſe to do them good; 
we deem him apt to be harſh and rigorous in his proceedings, to exact Performa 

| Wy | unſuita 


1 Cor. 1. 25. 
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aſuitable to the ſtrength he hath given us, to impoſe burdens intolerable upon us; 
i not ſuch thoughts be apt to breed in us toward God (as they would toward 
ny other perſon ſo diſpoſed) rather a ſervile dread (little different from downright 
red) or an hoſtile averſation, than a genuine reverence or a kindly affection to- 
\rds him? If we fanſie him, like to a pettiſh man, apt to be diſpleaſed without 
uſe or beyond meaſure, for our doing ſomewhat innocent (neither bad in itſelf, 
or prejudicial to publick or private. good) or for our omitting that, which no law, 
o good reaſon plainly requires of us; what will ſuch thoughts but ſour our ſpi- 


e inconſiſtent with true love? If on the other ſide, we judge him fond and par- 
l in his affections; or ſlack and eaſie (as it were) in his proceedings; apt to fa- 
ur us although we negle& him; to indulge us in our fins, or connive at our 
iſcarriages 3 will not ſuch thoughts rather incline us in our hearts to ſlight him, 
d in our actions inſolently to dally with him, than heartily and humbly to love 
im? If we conceit his favour procured, or his anger appeaſed by petty obſer- 
ances, perhaps without any good rule or reaſon affected by our ſelves, when we 
glect duties of greater worth and conſequence (he more werghty matters of the 
;) what is this but inſtead of God to reverence an idol of our own fancy; to 
eld unto him (who is only pleaſed with holy diſpoſitions of mind, with real ef- 
s of goodneſs) not duties of humble love, but acts of preſumption and flattery ? 
ut if contrariwiſe, we truly conceive of God's wiſdom, that his counſels are al- 
ays throughly good, and that we are concerned both in duty and intereſt to fol- 
ww them, although exceeding the reach of our underſtanding, or contrary to the 
peceſtions of our fancy; concerning his power, that it will certainly interpoſe it 


-f to the hindrance of our bad projects, that it will be in vain to conteſt there- 
be ich, that we muſt ſubmit unto, or ſhall be cruſhed by his hand; concerning his 
ad Woodncls, that as he is infinitely good and benign, ſo he is alſo perfectly holy and 
ved re; as he wiſheth us all good, and is ready to promote tt, ſo he deteſteth our 


joſt bountiful in diſpenſing his favours, ſo not prodigal of them, or. apt to caft 
tem away on ſuch as little value them, and do not endeavour to anſwer them; as 
faithful rewarder of all true virtue and piety, ſo a ſevere chaſtiſer of all iniquity 
d profaneneſs ; as full of mercy and pity toward them, who are ſenſible of their 
wortaineſs; and penitent for their faults, ſo an implacable avenger of obſtinate 
dd incorrigible wickedneſs ; in fine, as a true friend to us, if we be not wilful 
demies to him; and defirous of our welfare, if we do not perverſly render our 


s toward him, make us tearful and ſuſpicious of him; which ſort of diſpoſitions . 


s, nor will ſuffer us to do himſelf, our ſelves and our neighbour any wrong; as 


Ives incapable thereof, ſo withal jealous of his own honour, reſolute to maintain I; 5- 4 , 


n d vindicate his juſt authority, careful to uphold the intereſt of right and truth, pai. 5. 4. 
lc Id to ſhew the diſtinction he makes between good and evil; if we have, I ſay, 11. 5, Kc. 
their ch conceptions of God (agreeable to what his word and his doings repreſent him 

; Cal us) how can we otherwiſe than bear a moſt high reſpect, a moſt great affection 


to him? A prince ſurely endued with ſuch qualities; wiſe and powerful, good 
Id juſt together; rendering . the good of his people, yet preſerving the force of 
s laws; deſigning always what is beſt, and conſtantly purſuing his good inten- 
ns; tempering bounty and clemency with needful juſtice and ſeverity; we 
ould all commend and extol as worthy of moſt affectionate veneration ; how 
uch more then ſhall we be ſo affected towards him, in whom we apprehend all 
ole excellencies to concur without any imperfection or allay ? eſpecially if by at- 
on we impreſs thoſe conceptions upon our hearts; for how true and proper 


ng. er, if they be only flight and tranſient, they may not ſuffice to this intent; if 
that e Paſs away as a flaſh, they will not be able to kindle in us any ſtrong affection. 
a et if ſuch abſtracted conſideration of the divine perfections will not alone wholly 
e bis eil, let us add hereto as a farther help toward the production and encreaſe of 
even P'S divine grace in us, | | | 811 
C000. The conſideration of God's works and actions; his works of nature, his acts 
con. Providence, his works and acts of grace; the careful meditating upon theſe 
livine apt to breed, to nouriſh, to improve and augment this affection. Even 
(. ontemplation of the lower works of nature, of this viſible frame of things 
2100 pon Which indeed many perſpicuous characters of divine perfection, of immenſe 
d; ; wer, of admirable wiſdom, of abundant goodneſs are engraven) hath in many 
anc 


— n wg a very high degree of reverence and good affection toward God: the 
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Pal. 33. 5. 
119. 64. 
145. 10. 
147. 4, &c. 


Iſa. 5. 12. 
Pal. 28. 5. 


107. 43 
64. 9. 


ſerve theſe things, they (as the Pſalmiſt tells) hall underſtand the loving bini 
5% 12. F tbe Lord; underſtand it practically, ſo as to be duly affected thereby; and! 
At ;. accordingly we find «the conſideration of theſe things applied by the great gui 


- perience (I ſay and ſuppoſe) will inform him, that he hath received many ſucd! 


devouteſt perſons (the holy Pſalmiſt particularly) we may obſerve frequent in 1; 
practice, inflaming their hearts with love, and elevating them in reverence town 
God, by ſurveying the common works of God, by viewing and conſidering 1, 
magnificent vaſtneſs and variety, the goodly order and beauty, the conſtant dun 
tion and ſtability of thoſe things we ſee ; in remarking the general bounty 2 
munificence with which this great paterfamilias hath provided for the neceſſary jy 
ſtenance, for the convenience, for the defence, for the relief, for the delight 20 
ſatisfaction of his creatures: even in the contemplation of theſe things being n 
viſhed with admiration and affection, how often do they thus exclaim ? 0 Ty, 
how manifold are thy works? In wiſdom haſt thou made them all. The earth] 
full of the goodneſs of the Lord: the earth, O Lord, is full of thy mercy ! Cru 
is our Lord, and of great power ; bis underſtanding is infinite. All thy works ji 
praiſe thee, O Lord: With ſuch reflections, I ſay, upon thoſe common, yet admi 
ble, and excellent works of God (which we perhaps with a regardleſs eye y 
profitably paſs over) did thoſe good men kindle and foment pious affections i; 
ward God. The ſame effect may alſo the conſidering the very common proce 
ings of divine providence beget in us; ſuch as are diſcernible to every attentn 
mind, both from hiſtory and daily experience; conſidering God's admirable c 
deſcenſion in regarding and ordering humane affairs both for common benefit x 
for relief of particular neceſſities, his ſupplying the general needs of men, rey 
ving the poor, ſuccouring the weak and helpleſs, protecting and vindicating th 
oppreſſed, his ſeaſonable encouraging and rewarding the good, reftraining and d 
ſtiſing the bad: Even ſuch obſervations are productive of love to God in thi 
who, according to that duty intimated by the Prophet, do regard the works if th 
Lord, and confider the operations of his hands : They who are wiſe, and wil i 


and patterns of our devotion. But eſpecially the ſtudy and contemplation of thi 
more high and rare proceedings of God, in managing his gracious defign of « 
redemption from fin and miſery, wherein a wiſdom ſo unſearchable, and a goodud 
ſo aſtoniſhing declare themſelves, as are moſt proper and effectual means of begetig 
divine love: if the confideration of God's eternal care for our welfare, of his6 
ſcending to the loweſt condition for our ſake, of his willingly undertaking ands 
tiently undergoing all kinds of inconvenience, of diſgrace, of bitter pain and i 
row for us; of his freely offering us mercy, and earneſtly wooing us to receite 
even when offenders, when enemies, when rebels againſt him; of his bearing u 
exceeding patience all our neglects of him, all our injuries towards him; of i 
preparing a treafure of perfect and endleſs bliſs, and ufing all means polibl: 
bring us unto the poſſeſſion thereof: if, I fay, conſidering thoſe wonderful firs 
of goodneſs will not affect us, what can do it? How miſerably cold and dis 
muſt our affections be, if all thoſe powerful rays (ſo full of heavenly light & 
heat) ſhining through our minds cannot inflame them; how deſperately hard 
tough muſt our hearts be, if ſuch incentives cannot foften and melt them? l 
not an apathy more than ſtoical, more than ſtony, which can ſtand, inamores 
before ſo mighty inducements to paſſion ? Is it not a horribly prodigious inſea 
lity to think upon ſuch expreſſions of kindneſs without feeling affection recipto 
But if the coafideration of God's general and publick beneficence will not 
us ſufficiently ; let us farther hereto adjoin, 

3. Serious reflections upon the peculiar (perſonal or private) benefits by the 
vine goodneſs vouchſafed unto our ſelves. There is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce any ® 
who may not, if he be not very ſtupid and regardleſs, have obſerved (befide * 
common effects of God's univerfal care and bounty wherein he partaks) 
ſome particular expreſſions and teſtimonies of divine favour diſpenſed unto hin 
God's hand (apt to convince him of God's eſpecial providence, care and good 
to him particularly, and thereby to draw him unto God) both in relation ©. 
temporal and to his ſpiritual ſtate; in preventing and preſerving him from mil 
imminent in op relief, when he was prefled with want, or ſurprize® 
in directing him to good and diverting him from evil. Every man? 


nefits from a hand, inviſible indeed to ſenſe, yet cafily diſcernible, if he 1 
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nd to the circumſtances wherein, to the ſeaſons when they come ; it is natural 
every man being in diſtreſs (from which he cannot by any preſent or viſible 
neans extricate himſelf) to ſtretch forth his hand and lift up his voice towards 
even, making his recourſe to divine help; and it is as natural for God to regard 
be needs, to hearken to the cries, to ſatisfy the deſires of ſuch perſons; (for, The pal. 1 45. 16, 
id is nigh to all that call upon him; he openeth his hand and ſatisfieth the 18.107. 8.34. 

ere of every living thing : He will be a refuge to the oppreſſed, a refuge in 1 en 
ines of trouble : He ſatisfieth the longing ſoul, and filleth the hungry ſoul with 
wdneſs: They that ſeek the Lord ſhall not want any good thing : Look at the 
enerations of old and ſee ; did ever any truſt in the Lord and was forſaken? Or 
bom did he ever deſpiſe that called upon him? This poor man (this, and that, 
ny poor man) cry d, and the Lord heard him, and ſaved him out of all his trou- 
) fince then, no man in all likelihood hath not ſome occaſion of God's eſpe- 
al favour and aſſiſtance, and God is always ſo ready to afford them, we may rea- 
 8Wcably preſume, that every man doth ſometime receive them, and is thereby ob- 
ved to return a grateful affection to him, not only as to a common benefactor, 
: 25 to his particular friend and patron. However there is none of us who may 
tt perceive himſelf ſingularly indebted to God's patience in forbearing to puniſh 
im, to his mercy in pardoning and paſſing over innumerable offences committed 
bainſt him; the renowned penitent in the goſpel did love much, becauſe much Luke 7. 47. 
. forgiven ber: And who is there of us, that hath not the ſame reaſon to love 
auch? Who is there that, at leaſt according to God's inclination and intention, hath 
ot had much forgiven him? Whom have not the riches of divine goodneſs and Rom. 2. 4. 
no-ſuffering attended upon in order to his repentance? Who hath not been in ſo 
reat degree ungrateful, unfruitful and unprofitable, that he hath not abundant 
aſon to acknowledge God's eſpecial grace in bearing with him, and to confeſs 
ich Jacob, that he is Jeſs than the leaſt of all God's mercies ? If any ſuch there Lake 15. 10. 
cre, he ſhould have no leſs cauſe to be affected with the abundance of that grace, Pl. 139. 3. 

boch ſo preſerved him from ſins and provocations. For if we ſtand, it is he that 0: 
pboldeth us; if we fall, it is he that raiſeth us; it is his eſpecial favour that ei- pal. 37. 23. 
| ter we avoid fin, or ſinning eſcape puniſhment. Now then God having by many 14%: 8. 
eue cvidences declared ſuch particular affection toward us, can we confidering 
ereon do otherwiſe than ſay to our ſelves, after St. John, Nos ergo diligamus 1 John 4. 19: 
yeum, quoniam prior dilexit nos: Let us therefore love God, becauſe God firſt lov- 
us; ſurely in all ingenuity, according to all equity, we are bound to do ſo; 
ie reaſon and nature of things doth require it of us: all other loves, (even thoſe 
| the baſer ſort) are able to propagate themſelves; (to continue and enlarge their 'x;3 des 38 
ind) are commonly fruitful and effectual in producing their like; how ſtrangely* xe vi- 
den unnatural and monſtrous is it, that this love only (this ſo vigorous and per- gg," 
& love ſhould be barren and impotent as it were? , you love thoſe that love Mar. 5. 46. 
u (faith our Saviour) what reward have you ? (What reward can you pretend to 
r ſo common, ſo neceſſary a performance) do not even the Publicans do the ſame? 
1 be publicans, men not uſually of the beſt natures, or tendereſt hearts, yet they 
d thus.) And again (faith he) if you love thoſe who love you, what thank is it, Luke 6. 32. 
even ſinners love thoſe that love them? (Sinners, men not led by conſcience 

duty or regard to reaſon, but hurried with a kind of blind and violent force, 
7 inſtin&t of nature, do ſo much, go ſo far.) If thus men, both by nature and 
ſtorm moſt untractable, the leaſt guided by rules of right, of reaſon, of ingenui- 
yea not only the moſt barbarous men, but even the moſt ſavage beaſts are ſen- 


. le of courteſies, return a kind of aftetion unto them who make much of them 
d do them good, what temper are we of, if all that bounty we experience can- 


d move us; if God's daily loading us with his benefits, if his crowning us with Pal. 68. 19. 
ng-kindneſs and tender mercies, if all thoſe ſhowers of bleſſings, which he gk. 2 . 
"unually poureth down upon our heads, do not produce ſome good degree of FR 2 
rrelpondent affection in us? It cannot ſurely proceed altogether from a wretched 
[eneſs of diſpoſition, that we are ſo cold and indifferent in our affection toward 
= or are ſometimes ſo averſe from loving him; it muſt rather in great part 
-1 from our not obſerving carefully, not frequently calling to mind, not ear- 
©, 7 conſidering what God hath done for us, how exceedingly we ſtand obliged 
Vo * from our following my 5 generation of men, who were 

5 2 not 
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Neh. 9 17. not ('tis faid) mindful of the wonders which God did among them; who remeny,, 


Pſal. 78. 10, 
42. Deut. 5. 
29. 29. 4. 
Pal. = 3. 
Pal. 103. 


Iſa. 42. 1. 
Zech. 4. 10. 


him, who himſelf is full thereof, and who rigorouſly exacts it of us; as a bade 


Galat. 5. 22. 


Rom. 15. 30. Mrit, nor can it grow from. any other root than from it; it is called the love 7 


forget not all bis benefits, qho forgiveth all thine iniquities, and healeth all tl 
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not his hand, nor the day that he delivered them; rather following, I lay, ſuch 
careleſs and heartleſi people (ſo they are termed) than imitating that EXCellen 
perſon's diſcretion, who conſtantly did ſet God's loving-kindneſs before his eyes, who 
frequently did thus raiſe his mind and rouſe up his affections; Bleſs the Lord, 0 m 
Soul, and all that is within me bleſs his holy name; bleſs the Lord, O my Scul, a 


diſeaſes, &c. It is not for want of the like experience, or the like obligation, hy 
for want of the ſame wiſdom, of the ſame care, of the ſame honeſt conſidergiq 
and diligence, that we do not the like, 

To theſe means I add, that, 

4. A ſpecial help to breed in us this holy diſpoſition of ſoul will be the ſetting oy 
ſelyes in good earneſt, with a ſtrong and conſtant reſolution, to endeavour the yer 
formance of all our duty toward God, and keeping his commandments, althoup 
upon inferior conſiderations of reaſon, ſuch as we are capable of applying to ch 
purpoſe ; regards of fear, of hope, of deſire to avoid the miſchiefs ariſing from jy 
or attaining the benefits enſuing upon virtue. If we cannot immediately raiſe oy 
hearts to that higher pitch of acting from that nobler principle of love, let us hoy. 


ever apply that we can reach ynto practice, ſtriving as we are able to perfam 4 
what God requires of us; exerciſing our felves as to material acts, in keeping | R 
eonſcience void of offence toward God and toward man; the doing which a i = 
may in time diſcover the excellency of goodne(s to our mind, fo it will by degres 

reconcile our affections thereta;z then by God's blefhng (who graciouſly reg 8 
the meaneſt endeavours toward good; who deſpiſeth not the day of ſmall thny i 
who will not quench the ſmoaking flax nor break the bruiſed reed from doin 0 
good out of a ſober regard to our own welfare, we ſhall come to like it in it 
and canſequently to love him, unto whoſe nature and to whoſe will it renden b 


conformable: for as doing ill breeds a diſlike to goodneſs, and an averſation fron 


ſcience removes expectation of good from God, and begets a ſuſpicion of evil fran 
him, conſequently ſtifling all kindneſs towards him; ſo doing well, we ſhall | 


come acquainted with it, and friends thereto; a hearty approbation, eſteem u a 
good liking thereof will enſue; finding by experience, that indeed the ways n 
wiſdom, virtue and piety are pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace; that M ei 
fruits of conſcientious practice are health to our body, and to our ſoul, ſecuriiu p 
our eſtate, and to our reputation, reſt in our mind, and comfort in our conſcie n 
2 will become precious in our eyes, and he who commends it to us, bi e. 
imſelf eſſential goodneſs, will appear moſt venerable and moſt amiable, wei 

then become diſpoſed to render him, what we perceive he beſt deſerves, entire ee 
verence and affection, 5 7 

5. But I commend farther, as a moſt neceſſary mean af attaining this diſ poi w 
aſſiduous earneſt prayer unto God, that he would in mercy beſtow it on vs, 0 th 
by his grace beſtow it on us: which practice is indeed doubly conducibl te 
this pur poſe; both in way of impetration, and by real efficacy; it will not fil th 
obtain it as a gift from God; it will help to produce it as an inſtrument of 6a 
grace. | dr 

Upon the firſt account it is abſolutely neceſſary; for it is from God's free rem of 


ſentation of himſelt as lovely to our minds, and drawing our hearts unto him (* 
though ordinarily in the uſe of the means already mentioned, or ſome like to tb 
that this affe&ion is kindled; our bare conſideration is too cold, our rational # 
courſe too faint; we cannot ſufficiently recollect our wandring thoughts, we © 
not ſtrongly enough impreſs thoſe proper incentives of love upon our hearts (® 
hearts ſo dampt with ſenſual deſires, ſo clogg'd and peſter'd with earthly inclinat® 
ſa as to kindle in our ſouls this holy flame; it can only be effected by a light ſuſ 
ing from God, by a fire coming from heaven: As all others, ſo more eſpecu 
this queen of graces muſt proceed from the Father of lights, and giver of all & 
gifts; he alone, who is love, can be the parent of ſo goodly an oft-ſpring, canÞ 
get this lively image of himſelf within us: it is the principle fruit of Gad't ® 


the Spirit, as its molt ſignal and peculiar effect: in fine, the love of God (a5 8 
Paul expreſly teacheth us) 7s ſhed abroad in our hearts by the holy Spirit 5 
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_ . 

into us; given, but that not without asking, without ſeeking; a grace ſo excel- 
lent, God, we may be aſſured, will not diſpenſe, a gift ſo precious he will not beſtow 
on them, who do not care to look after it, who will not vouchſafe to beg it: if we 
are not willing to acknowledge our want thereof; if we refuſe to expreſs our defire 
of it, if we will not ſhew that we regard and value it; if, when God freely of- 


ain thereof, unto us) we will not decently apply our ſelves to him for it, how can 
we expect to obtain it? God hath propounded this condition (and 'tis ſurely no 


therefore ſure, performing the condition duly, to obtain it; and as ſure, neglecting 
that, we deſerve to go without it. 

Prayer then is upon this account a needful means; and it is a very profitable one 
upon the ſcore of its own immediate energy or virtue: for as by familiar converſe 


fers it, and invites us to receive it (he doth ſo by offering his holy Spirit, the foun- Luke 11, 9, 


13. 


Matt. 21. 22. 


7 + 


hard, no grievous condition) if we ast we ſhall receive; he hath expreſly promi- 1 Chro. 28.9. 
ed that be will give his ſpirit (his ſpirit of love) to them who ask it; we may be 


. 1552. 


ui (cogether with the delights and advantages attending thereon ) other friendſhips are 

"fi begot and nouriſhed; ſo even by that acquaintance, as it were, with God, which 

e u Lerotion begets, by experience therein how ſweet and good he is, this affection is 

ro roduced and ſtrengthned. As want of intercourſe weakens and diſſolves friend- Lee Z 
or 


to the nature of the thing, prayer hath peculiar advantages above other acts of pie- 
ty, to this effect: therein not only as in contemplation the eye of our mind (our 


ga intellectual part) is directed toward God; but our affections alſo (the hand of our 
1 foul by which we embrace good, the feet thereof by which we purſue it) are drawn 
* out and fixed upon him; we not only therein behold his excellencies, but in a man- 
t ſel; 


ner feel them and enjoy them; our hearts alſo being thereby ſoftned and warmed 
by defire become more ſuſceptive of love. We do in the petformance of this duty 
approach nearer to God, and conſequently God draws neater to us (as St. James 
aſſures; Draw near, faith he, 2220 © 

we partake more fully and ftrongly of his gracious influences; therein indeed he 


to us, and thereby diſpoſeth us to love him again. I add, that true (fervent and 
hearty) prayer doth include, and ſuppoſe ſome Acts of love, or ſome near tenden- 
cies thereto; whence, as every habit is corroborated by acts of its kind, fo by this 
practice divine love will be confirmed and encreaſed. Thefe are the means, which 
my meditation did ſuggeſt as conducing to the productien and growth of this moſt 
excellent grace in our ſouls. 

III. I ſhould laſtly propound ſome inducements apt to ſtir us up to the endea- 


ration the bleſſed fruits and benefits (both by way of natural cauſality and of re- 
ward) accruing from it; as alſo the woful conſequences and miſchiefs ſpringing from 
the want thereof. How being endued with it perfects and advances our nature, 
rendring it in a manner and degree divine, by reſemblance to God (who is full 
thereof, ſo full that he is called Love) by approximation, adherence and union (in 
a fort) unto him: how it ennobles us with the moſt glorious alliance poſſible, ren- 
ding us the friends and favourites of the ſovereign King and Lord of all, brethren 
of the firſt· born, whoſe names are written in heaven; enriches us with a right and 


nor have entered into the heart of man to conceive, which God hath prepared for 
them that love him) a ſure poffeſſion of the fupreme good, of all that God is able 
to beſtow, all whoſe wiſdom and power, whoſe counſel and care it eternally en- 
dagech for our benefit; how all ſecurity and welfare, all reſt and peace, all joy and 


prelerveth them in the enjoyment of all good, in ſafety from all danger and miſ- 


Ng all other pleaſures; perfectly able to coritent our minds, to ſuſtain and com- 


dus even in the want of all other ſatisfactions, yea antter tlie preſſute of what- 


will depreſs us into a ſtate of greateſt imperfection and baſeneſs, ſetting us at the 
Reateſt diſtance from God in all reſpects, boch in ſimilitude of nature, ancf as 1 
| a 


moſt freely communicates his grace, therein he makes us moſt ſenſible of his love 


vour of procuring it, and to the exerciſe thereof, by repreſenting to your conſide- 


ver moſt grievous affliftions can befal us. How conrtariwife the want thereof 


ſhip; ſo if we ſeldom come at God, or little converſe with him, it is not only a — 
fign, but will be a cauſe of eſtrangement and diſaffection towards him: according avs. 


od, and be will draw near to yon) and thereby james 4. 8; 


tle to the moſt ineſtimable treaſures (choſe which eye Harb not rm, nor ear heard, , Cor 2. ge 


lappinefs attend upon it; for that The Lord preſervat all them that hoe bim pal 142. 20. 


chief) and that 70. thoſe wha love God all things co-operate, for their. good: how Rom. 8. 28. 
comparable a ſweetneſs and delight. accompany the practice thereof, far ſurpaſ- 


| 
| 
| 
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all favourable regard, or beneficial communication from him: caſting us into 2 


' wretched and diſgraceful conſortſhip with the moſt degenerate creatures, the ac. 


Pal. 33. 5. 
119. 64. 


curſed fiends, who, for diſaffection and enmity toward God, are baniſhed from al 
happineſs; how it extremely impoveriſheth and beggereth us, diveſting us of all 
right to any good thing, rendring us incapable of any portion, but that of ute; 
darkneſs; how it excludeth us from any ſafety, any reſt, any true comfort of jo 

and expoſeth us to all miſchief and miſery imaginable; all that. being deprived of the 
divine protection, preſence and favour, being made objects of the divine anger, ha. 
tred and ſevere juſtice, being abandoned to the malice of hell, being driven into ye. 
ter darkneſs and eternal fire doth import or can produce. I ſhould alſo have con. 
mended this love to you by comparing it with other loves, and ſhewing how far in 
its nature, in its cauſes, in its properties, in its effects it excelleth them: even fir 
as the object thereof in excellency doth tranſcend all other objects of our affeQion: 
how this is grounded upon the higheſt and ſureſt reaſon ; others upon accounts very 
low and mean, commonly upon fond humour and miſtake: this produceth reil 
certain, immutable goods; others at beſt terminate only in goods apparent, un- 
ſtable and tranſitory : this is moſt worthy of us, employing all our faculties in their 
nobleſt manner of operation upon the beſt object; others misbeſeem us, ſo that in 


purfuing them we diſgrace our underſtanding, miſapply our defires, diſtemper our 


affections, miſpend our endeavours. I ſhould have enlarged upon theſe conſiders. 
tions; and ſhould have adjoined ſome particular advantages of this grace ; as for in. 
ſtance, that the procuring thereof is the moſt ſure, the moſt eaſie, the moſt com. 
pendious way of attaining all others; of ſweetning and ingratiating all obedience tg 
us; of making the hardeſt yoke eaſie, and the heavieſt burden light unto us, Jn 
fine, I ſhould have wiſhed you to conſider, that its practice is not only a mean an 
way to happineſs, but our very formal happineſs it ſelf ; the real enjoyment of the 
beſt good we are capable of; that in which alone heaven it ſelf (the felicity of faint 
and angels) doth conſiſt; which more than comprehends in it ſelf all the benefits 


higheſt dignity, richeſt plenty, and ſweeteſt pleaſure. But I ſhall forbear entring 


upon ſo. ample and fruitful ſubjects of meditation, and conclude with that goo 
colle& of our church : | | 


O Lord, who haſt prepared for them that love thee ſuch good things as paſs mai 
underſtanding ; pour into our hearts ſuch love toward thee, that we, loving thee abn! 
all things, may obtain thy promiſes, which exceed all that we can defire: throup 
TFeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. | 
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Of the Love of our Neighbour. 


MATT H. XXII. 39. 


And the ſecond is like unto it, Thou ſbalt love thy neighbour as thy ſelf 


the goodneſs of the Lord: we ſee it in the glorious brightneſs of the skies, and Fo 


* 
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che pleaſant verdure of the fields; we taſte it in the various delicacies of food, ſup- 
plied by land and ſea; we ſmell it in the fragrancies of herbs and flowers; we hear 
t in the natural muſick of the woods; we feel it in the comfortable warmth of 
heaven, and in the chearing freſhneſs of the air; we continvally do poſſeſs and en- 
joy it in the numberleſs accommodations of life, preſented to us by the bountiful 


Oy, hand of narure. 
the Of the ſame goodneſs we may be well aſſured by that common providence 
ha. WF hich continually doth uphold us in our being, doth opportunely relieve our 


needs, doth protect us in dangers, and reſcue us from imminent miſchiefe, doth 
comport wth our infirmities and miſdemeanors ; the which (in the divine Pſal- 
miſt's ſtyle) doth hold our foul in life, and ſfuffereth not our feet to be moved ; doth 


lar em our life from deftruftion ; doth crown us with loving-kindneſs, and tender Pal. =P 
n: nercies. ; : 2 5 
ery The diſpenſations of grace, in the revelation of heavenly truth, in the overtures 145.16, 
al, of mercy, in the ſuccours of our weakneſs, in the propoſal of glorious rewards, in 

n. n the methods and means conducing to our ſalvation, do afford moſt admirable 

cr Wh proofs and pledges of the ſame immenſe benignity. 

0 But in nothing is the divine goodneſs towards us more illuſtriouſly conſpicuous, 

ur chan in the nature and tendency of thoſe laws which God hath been pleaſed, for 

the the regulation of our lives, to preſcribe unto us, all which do palpably evidence 

iſe his ſerious defire and provident care of our welfare ; ſo that in impoſing them he 

1. plainly doth not ſo much exerciſe his ſovereignty over us, as expreſs his kindneſs 

U towards us; neither do they more clearly declare his will, than demonſtrate his 

In good will toward us. 

nd And among all divine precepts this eſpecially contained in my text, doth argue 

he we — oodneſs of our heavenly law-giver, appeating both in the manner 

of the propoſal, and in the ſubſtance of it. 

af The ſecond, faith our Lord, is lite to it; that is, to the precept of loving the Lord Luke 10. 27. 
K our God with all our heart : And is not this a mighty argument of immenſe good- 


neſs in God, that he doth in ſuch a manner commend this duty to us, coupling it 
with our main duty towards him, and requiring us with like earneſtneſs to love 
our neighbour as to love himſelf ? 

He is tranſcendently amiable for the excellency of his nature; he by innumera- 
ble and ineſtimable benefits graciouſly conferred on us hath deſerved our utmoſt 
affe ion; ſo that naturally there can be no obligation bearing any proportion or 
conſiderable ſemblance to that of loving him; yet hath he in goodneſs been pleaſed 
to create one, and to endue it with that privilege ; making the love of a man 
( whom we cannot value but for his gifts, to whom we can owe nothing but what 
an ge we owe to bim) no leſs obligatory, to declare it near as acceptable as the 
ove of himſelf, ro whom we owe all. To him, as the ſole author and free do- 
nor of all our good, by juſt correſpondence all our mind and heart, all our ſtrength 
and endeavour are due: and reaſonably might he engroſs them to himſelf, exclu- 
ding all other beings from any ſhare in them; ſo that we might be obliged only to 
ix our thoughts and ſet our affections on him, only to act directly for his honour 


there is none on earth that I defire befide thee : Yet doth he freely pleaſe to im- 
part a ſhare of theſe performances on mankind ; yet doth he charge us to place 
our affection on one another; to place it there indeed in a meaſure fo large, that 
we can hardly imagine a greater; according to a rule, than which none can be de- 
Viſed more compleat or certain. 

O marvellous condeſcenſion, O goodneſs truly divine; which ſurpaſſeth the na- 
| ture of things, which diſpenſeth with the higheſt right, and forgoeth the greateſt 
| tereſt that can be! Doth not God in a fort debaſe himfelf, that he might ad- 

ace us? Doth he not appear to wave his own due, and neglect his own honour 
K or our advantage? How otherwiſe could the love of man be capable of any re- 


1 ſemblance to the love of God, and not ſtand at an infinite diſtance, or in an ex- 


egard 


eme diſparity from it? How otherwiſe could we be obliged to affect or r 


and intereſt, ſaying with the holy Pſalmiſt, Whom have I in heaven but thee? And pal. 73. 25. 


ia thing befide the ſovereign, the only goodneſs ? How otherwiſe could there be Mat. 19. 17. 


my. ſecond or like to that fir 

0 3 

j Lord thy God with all thy _— 
6 2 | | 


This 


that great, that peerleſs command, Thou ſhalt love the Mat. 22. 38. 


3 
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This indeed is the higheſt commendation whereof any law is capable; for as 2 
be like God is the higheſt praiſe that can be given to a perſon; ſo to reſemble the 
divineſt law of love to God is the faireſt character that can be aſſigned of a law: 
Jam. 2. 8. The which indeed repreſenteth it to be you©- Baoiuxos, as St. James calleth it, thy 
is, a royal and ſovereign law; exalted above all others, and bearing a ſway on them, 
1 Tim. 1. 6. St, Paul telleth us, that the end of the commandment (or, the main ſcope of the 
| evangelical doctrine) is charity out of a pure heart and a good conſcience, and fait 
Rom. 13. 8,9. unfeigned; that charity is the ſum and ſubſtance of all other duties, and that he 7}, 
N. 5. 14 Joveth another hath fulfilled the whole law ; that charity is the chief of the theo. 
| Gal. 5 2. logical virtues, and the prime fruit of the divine ſpirit ; and the bond of per fectin 
Col. 3. 14. which combineth and conſummateth all other graces, and the general principle 
44 f 1 of all our doings. St. Peter enjoyneth us, that to all other virtues we add charttz, 
1 Pet. 4. 8. as the top and crown'of them, and above all things (faith he) have fervent chart 
1 Joh. 3. *3 among your ſelves. St. John calleth this law, in way of excellence, the commandment ; 
4 21. God; and our Lord himſelf claimeth it as his peculiar precept, this (faith he) i 
Joh. 15. 12. ny commandment, that ye love one another as I have loved you A new command. 
Joh. 13. 34. ment 1 give unto you, that ye love one another ; and maketh the obſervance of it the 
Joh. 13. 33. ſpecial cognizance of his followers, by this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſc. 
ples, if ye love one another. | | 
Theſe indeed are lofty commendations thereof, yet all of them may worthily 
veil to this: All of them ſeem verified in virtue of this, becauſe God hath vouch. 
ſafed to place this command in ſo near adjacency to the firſt great law, conjoin- 
ing the two tables; making charity contiguous, and as it were commenſurate to 
piety. | 
It is true, that in many reſpects charity doth reſemble piety : For it is the mol 
genuine daughter of piety, thence in complexion, in features, in humour much f. 
vouring its ſweet mother; it doth conſiſt in like diſpoſitions and motions of ſoul; it 
doth grow from the ſame roots and r of benignity, ingenuity, equity, grat- 
tude, planted in our original conſtitution by the breath of God, and improved in 
1 Joh. 4. 7, our hearts by the divine ſpirit of love; it produceth the like fruits of beneficence 
3 11. toward others and of comfort in our ſelves; it in like manner doth aſſimilate u 
3 Nea to God, rendring us conformable to his nature, followers of his practice, and par: 
takers of his felicity ; it is of like uſe and conſequence towards the regulation df 
our practice, and due management of our whole life: In ſuch reſpects, I ſay, thi 
law is like to the other; but it is however chiefly ſo for that God hath pleaſed v 
lay fo great ſtreſs thereon, as to make it the other half of our religion and duty; 
Matt. 22. 40. Or becauſe, as St. John ſaith, This commandment have we from him, that he wii 
1 Joh. 4.21. ſoveth God, love his brother alſo; which is to his praiſe a moſt pregnant demonſtr: 
tion of his immenſe goodneſs toward us. 1 
But no leſs in the very ſubſtance of this duty will the benignity of him that pre 
fcribeth it ſhine forth, diſplaying it ſelf in the rare beauty and ſweetneſs of it; we- 
gether with the vaſt benefit and utility, which it, being obſerved, will yield to mar- 
kind; which will appear by what we may diſcourſe for preſſing its obſervance; 
but firſt let us explain it, as it lieth before us expreſſed in the words of the teu, 
wherein we ſhall conſider two particulars obſervable : Firſt, the object of the duty: 
Secondly, the qualification annexed to it: The object of it, our neighbour : Tit 
qualification, as our ſelves. | | 
I. The object of charity is our neighour ; that is, (it being underſtood, as the pre 
cept now concerneth us, according to our Lord's expoſition, or according to h- 
intent, and the tenour of his doctrine) every man, with whom we have to do, d 
who is capable of our love, eſpecially every chriſtian. 
The law as it was given to God's ancient people did openly regard only thoſe 
among them, who were linked together in a holy neighbourhood or ſociety, from 
which all other men being excluded were deemed ſtrangers and foreigners ; (4/ 
Eph. 2. 12. as St. Paul ſpeaketh, from the commonwealth of Iſrael, and ſtrangers from the cob. 
Levit. 19. 18. nants of promiſe.) For thus the law runneth in Leviticus, Thou ſhalt not bear di 
grudge againſt the children of thy people, but thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy /t i; 
where plainly Jews and neighbours are terms equivalent; other men being ſupp®* 
| to. ſtand at diſtance without the fold or politick encloſure, which God by ſeverd 
Levit. 2. 26, Ordinances had fenced, to keep that nation unmixt and ſeparate : Nor can it be & 


; SY 3 . . . vis y s.34 ran 77 
© 24 3 againſt this notion, that in the ſame chapter it is enjoined, But the /. Tu 
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ut dwelleth with you ſhall be unto you as one born among you, and thou ſhalt Dewt. 7 4 

e him as thy ſelf; for by that ſtranger (as the Jewiſb maſters will interpret it) Levit. 19. 34. 
meant @ Pro/elyte of righteouſneſs; or one, who although a ſtranger by birth, 

s yet a brother in religion, having voluntarily ſubmitted to their law, being en- 

ed in the ſame covenant, and thence admitted to the ſame privileges, as an adop- 

child of that holy family. TE» | 

But now, ſuch diſtinctions of men being avoided, and that wall of partition de- Eph. 2. 14. 
diſhed, all the world is become one people, ſubje& to the laws of one common 7 1 2 
ard, and capable of the mercies purchaſed by one Redeemer. God's love to man- Tit 3. F a 
nd did move him to ſend our Lord into the World, to aſſume human nature, and John 3. 16. 


erein to become a Mediator between God and men. Our Lord's kindneſs to all 1 Tim. 2. 5. 


„ brechren diſpoſed him to undertake their ſalvation, and expiate their fins, and 
5 tale death for every man; the effect whereof is an univerſal reconciliation of 1 * 
1 od to the world, and an union of men together. 2 Cor. 5. 19. 


Now the blood of Chriſt hath cemented mankind; the favour of God embracing Col. 1. 20. 
hach approximated and combined all together, ſo that now every man is our bro- F. 1e. 


ro er, not only by nature, as derived from the fame ſtock, but by grace, as parta- 3 
(;. roof the common redemption: Now God defiring' the ſalvation of all men, and r Tim 2. 4 


witing all men to mercy, our duty muſt be co-extended with God's grace, and Col. 1. 23. 

r charity muſt follow that of our Saviour. 

We are therefore now to all men, that which one Jew was to another; yea more 

an ſuch, our Chriſtianity having induced much higher obligations, ſtricter ali- 

ces and ſtronger endearments, than were thoſe, whereby Fudai ſin did engage its 

lowers to mutual amity. The duties of common humanity, (to which our na- 

ral frame and ſenſe do incline us; which philoſophy recommendeth and natural 

ligion doth preſcribe, being grounded upon our community of nature and cogna- 

on of blood, upon apparent equity, upon general convenience and utility) our 

ligion doth not only enforce and confirm, but enhance and improve; ſuperadding 

ger inſtances and faſter ties of ſpiritual relation, reaching in a ſort to all men 

s being in duty, in deſign, in remote capacity our ſpiritual brethren) but in eſpe- 

jal manner to all Chriſtians, who actually are fellow-members of the ſame holy 

aternity, contracted by ſpiritual regeneration from one heavenly feed, ſupported pet 4 
a common faith and hope, ſtrengthened by communion in acts of devotion and 42.15. 
harity - | | 

Hereon therefore are grounded thoſe evangelical commands, explicatory of this 

as it now ſtandeth in force; that as we have opportunity we ſhould do good Sal. 6. 10. 
to all men, eſpecially unto them who are of the houſhold of faith; that we ſhould 1 Theil. 3. 12. 
ound in one love towards another, and towards all men; that we ſhould glorify 2 Cor. 9. 12, 
od in our profeſſed ſubjection unto the Goſpel of Chriſt, by liberally diſtributing '5 

| the ſaints, and to all men; that we ſhould follow peace with all men, ſhould Heb 12. 24. 
patient towards all men, and gentle towards all men, and ſbew all meekneſs to- A * 
Jards all men, and ever follow that which is good both among our ſelves, and to all 1 Theſf. 5.15. 


nan | AA 

ice; en; chat we ſhould make ſupplications, interceſſions' and thankſgivings for all men, bee KB 

ex, pecially for a/l ſaints, or all our fellow Chrittians, and * expreſs moderation, or 2 Tim. 2. 24 
| 4 

uty: Wo vity, fo all men. 8 | 1 Tim. 2. 1. 

The doch is the object of our charity, and thus did our Lord himſelf expound it, Fil . «. 


ben by a FJeuiſb lawyer being put to reſolve this queſtion, And who is my neigh- Luke 16. 29. 

ur? He did propound a caſe, or hiſtory, whereby he did extort from that Ra“⁵ i 

s confeſſion, that even a Samariten diſcharging a notable office of humanity 

d mercy to a Few, did thereby moſt truely approve himſelf a good neighbour Nano 21 

him; and conſequently that reciprocal performances of ſuch offices were due from 27 
eu to a Samaritan; Whence it might appear, that this relation of neighbourhood Carats 9 

unwerſal and unlimited. So much for the object. | de 


ll. As for the qualification annexed and couched in thoſe Words, as thy /elf, Lig * 


c. as 1 conceive, may import both a rule declaring the nature, and a meaſure (p. 320.) 

- al "crmining the quantity of that love which is due from us to our neighbour; the. . 2d 

H; EO Parative term as implying both conformity or ſimilitude, and commenſuration F 23 

poſed <quality, | 2 wes 2 ov 

ven Loving our Neighbour as ourſelves doth import a rule directing what kind of 1 
1 we We ſho Id bea 2 d bY . . . \ | . 94. 

ee th u r and exerciſe towards him ; or informing us,' that our charity 

1M © conſiſt in having the ſame affections of ſoul, and in performing the ſame acts 


or. I Ii of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
'y 
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| 2 „V our eſtate, our credit, our ſatisfaction or pleaſure? Do we not eſpecially, if we rig 
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he e Je conſcious how he uſeth to treat himſelf ; each one conſequently can preſcribe 
las * decide for himſelf, what he ought to do towards his neighbour ; ſo that we are 1 


voor 


can Coe. only Seod i ναν taught of God, as the Apoſtle faith, fo love one another, but aunj 


0:91:02" 9. where doth propoſe the law of charity in theſe terms, What/oever ye would i 


our minds a good opinion of our ſelves? Can any miſchances befalling, and 
fects obſervable in us, any faults committed by us, induce us to flight or deſpiſe 

lelves ? This may teach us what regard and value we ſhould ever preſerve for a 

| neighbour. | | 
of * Do we not ſincerely and earneſtly deſire our own welfare and advantage in e 
260, bow ry kind? Do we not heartily wiſh good ſucceſs to our own deſigns and unde 
aur g kings? Are we unconcerned or coldly affected in any caſe touching our own ak 


* 


&> XARK EI 


gen He ). &c. ly underſtand our ſelves, deſire the health and happineſs of our ſouls? This dd 
Ait. e. inform us, what we ſhould wiſh and covet for our neighbour. 
771 21.) Fave we not a ſenſible delight and complacency in our own proſperity? Do 
ever repine at any advantages accruing to our perſon or condition? are we note 
tremely glad to find ourſelves thriving and flouriſhing in wealth, in reputation 
any accommodation or ornament of our ſtate ? Eſpecially if we be ſober and wk 
doth not our ſpiritual proficiency and improvement in virtue yield joyous {its 
faction to us? Are we not much comforted in apprehending our felves to proceei! 
a hopeful way towards everlaſting felicity? This may inftru& us what content x 
ſhould feel in our neighbour's proſperity, both temporal and ſpiritual. | 
Do we not ſeriouſly grieve at our own diſaſters and diſappointments? Are wv 
in ſad dumps whenever we incur any damage or diſgrace? Do not our diſeaſes 
pains ſorely afflict us? Do we not pity and bemoan ourſelves in any want, ab- 
mity or diſtreſs? Can we eſpecially, if we are our ſelves, without grievous diſpledi 
apprehend our ſelves enſlaved to fin and Satan, deſtitute of God's favour, ex 
to endleſs miſery ? Hence may we learn how we ſhould condole and commik® 
the misfortunes of our neighbour. 79 | 
Do we not eagerly proſecute our awn concerns? Do we not with huge v8 
and induſtry ſtrive to acquire all conveniencies and comforts to our ſelves, to 
our ſelves of all wants and moleſtations? Is our ſolicitous care, or painful end- 
vour, ever wanting toward the ſupport and ſuccour of our ſelves, in any of ol 
needs? Are we ſatisfy d in merely wiſhing ourſelves well? Are we not allo 


and active in procuring what we affect? Eſpecially, if we are well-adviſed, do 1 
not effectually provide for the weal of aur ſoul, and ſupply of our ſpiritual beef wy 
ties; labouring to reſcue our ſelves from ignorance and error, from the tyra 


of ſin, from the torture of a bad conſcience, from the danger of hell? This bew 
how ready we ſhould be really to further our neighbour's good, miniſtring to b 
all kinds of aſſiſtande and relief ſuitable to his needs, both corparal and ſpiriw# * 
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Are we ſo proud or nice, that we diſdain to yield attendance or ſervice needful 
our OWN ſuſtenance or convenience? Do we not indeed gladly perform the 
-neſt and moſt ſordid offices for our ſelves? This declareth how condeſcenſive 
ſhould be in helping our neighbour, how ready even 7o waſh bis feet, when oc- 
aon doth require. 

No we love to vex our ſelves, or croſs our own humour? Do we not rather ſeek 
il means to pleaſe and gratify our ſelves? This may warn us, how innocent 
1 inoffenfive, how compliant and complacent we ſhould be in our behaviour to- 


fication. ; | 

* we eaſily angry with our ſelves, do we retain implacable grudges againſt our 
yes, or do we execute upon our ſelves miſchievous revenge? Are we not rather 
-y meck and patient towards our ſelves, mildly comporting with our own great 
eakneſſes, our troubleſome humours, our impertinencies and follies ; readily for- 
ing our ſelves the moſt heinous offences, neglects, affronts, injuries and outrages 
mmitted by us againſt our own intereſt, honour and welfare? Hence may we 
rive leſſons of meekneſs and patience, to be exerciſed towards our neighbour, in 
vring his infirmities and miſcarriages, in remitting any wrongs or diſcourteſies re- 
ived from him. 


r dealing towards ourſelves? Do we not rather in word and deed treat our ſelves 
y ſoftly, very indulgently? Do we uſe to pry for faults, or to pick quarrels with 
Ir ſelves, to carp at any thing ſaid or done by us, raſhly or upon ſlight grounds 
charge blame on our ſelves, to lay heavy cenſures on our actions, to make foul 
nſtructions of our words, to blazon our defects, or aggravate our failings? Do 
e not rather connive at and conceal our blemiſhes? Do we not excuſe and exte- 
gate our OWN Crimes ? 

Can we find in our hearts to frame virulent invectives, or to dart bitter taunts 
d ſcoffs againſt our ſelves; to murder our own credit by ſlander, to blaſt it by 
traction, to maim it by reproach, to proſtitute it to be deflowered by jeering 


s to preſerve it, as a precious ornament, a main fence, an uſeful inſtrument of 
Ir welfare? 4 

Do we delight to report, or like to hear ill ſtories of our ſelves? Do we not 
ther endeavour all we can to ſtifle them; to tie the tongues and ſtop the ears of 


haviour, how fair and ingenuous in our dealing, how candid and mild in our 


reful we ſhould be of any- wiſe wronging or hurting his fame. | 

Thus reflecting on our ſelves, and making our practice towards our ſelves the 
attern of our dealing with others, we ſhall not fail to diſcharge what is preſcribed 
us in this law: And ſo we have here a rule of charity. But farther, 

2. Loving our neighbour as our ſelves doth alſo import the meaſure of our love 
Wards him; that it ſhould be commenſurate and equal in degree to that love 
hich we bear and exerciſe towards our ſelves. St. Peter once and again doth 
Khort us to love one another nerds, with an out-ſtretched affeftion ; and how far 
at affection ſhould be ſtretched we are here informed; even that it ſhould reach 
© fartheſt that can be, or to a parity with that intenſe love, which we do bear 
heart, and expreſs in performance towards our ſelves: So that we do either bring 
Wn our ſelf- love to ſuch a moderation, or raiſe up our charity to ſuch a fervency, 
at both come to be adjuſted in the ſame even level ; this is that pitch at which 
e ſhould aim and aſpire ; this is that perfection of charity, which our Lord re- 
3 to us in that injunction, Be perfect, even as your father in heaven 
perſect. | : | 


"oy =» ſenſe of the words is included, yea chiefly intended, divers reaſons will 
'INce ; or, 


nuch; and any one at firſt hearing would ſo underſtand the words. 


am þ God with all our heart and with all our foul, which manifeſtly deſigneth the 
| vo! 5 degree of that love; conſequently the like determination is intended 
2 1i 2 3 es 


2. It appeareth by comparing this precept with that to which it is annexed, of 


ads others; endeavouring to pleaſe them in all things, eſpecially for their good to Rom. 15. 2. 


Are we apt to be rude in our deportment, harſh in our language, or rigorous in 


ad ſcurrilous abuſe ? Are we not rather very jealous of our reputation, and ſtudi- 


n againſt them? Hence may we be acquainted how civil and courteous in our 


Isment or cenſure we ſhould be towards our neighbour; how very tender and 


1 Pet. 1. 2e. 
4. 8. 


Matt. 5. 48. 


1. The moſt natural ſignification and common uſe of the phraſe doth import thus 


J 
— 
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in this precept, which is expreſſed to reſemble that, or deſigned in like manner ,, 
qualify and bound our duty towards our neighbour. 3 

If the law doth not fignifie thus much, it doth hardly fignifie any thing, no 

at leaſt any thing of direction or uſe to us; for no man is ignorant that he is oblige 

to love his neighbour, but how far that love muſt extend, 1s the point Wherein 

moſt of us do need to be refolved, and without ſatisfaction in which we ſhall han 

ly do any thing; for as he that oweth money will not pay except he can tel] log] 

much it is; ſo to know the duty will not avail towards effectual obſervance of 

if its meaſure be not fixed. 

4. Indeed, the law otherwiſe underſtood will rather be apt to miſguide than 
direct us; inducing us to apprehend, that we ſhall ſatisfy its intent and ſufficiey 
1 our duty, by practiſing charity in any low degree or mean inſta 

Iſo, | 

5. The former ſenſe, which is unqueſtionable, doth infer and eſtabliſh this; | 
cauſe fimilitude of love, morally ſpeaking, cannot confiſt with inequality therey: 


for if in conſiderable degrees we love our ſelves more than others, affuredly d 
ſhall fail both in exerting ſuch internal acts of affection, and in performing wil p 
external offices of kindneſs toward them, as we do exert and perform in regard 
our ſelves; whence this law, taken merely as a rule, demanding a confuſed and u 
perfect ſimilitude of practice, will have no clear obligation or certain efficacy, ſ 
6. But farther to aſſure this expoſition, I ſhall declare that the duty thus inW |: 
preted is agreeable to reaſon, and may juſtly be required of us, upon conſid. » 
tions, which together will ſerve to preſs the obſervance of it, according to (oi 
meaſure. | | 
1. It is reaſonable that we ſhould thus love our neighbour as our ſelves, becui f 
he is as our ſelves, or really in all conſiderable reſpe&s the ſame with us: Wec 7 
cur with him in all that is neceſſary, ſubſtantial and ſtable ; we differ from bi 
only in things contingent, circumſtantial and variable; in the which of court oi t 
by chance we are liable in a ſmall time as much to differ from our ſelves: In e 
reſpects we are not the ſame to day that we were yeſterday, and ſhall be to mW 
row, for we ſhift our circumſtances as we do our cloaths; our bodies are in co b 
tinual flux, and our ſouls do much conform to their alteration; our temper a v 
complexion do vary with our air, our diet, our converſation, our fortunes, ol d 
age; our parts grow and decay, our principles and judgments, our affections i 
deſires are never fixed, and ſeldom reſt long in the ſame place; all our outwal 
ſtate doth eaſily change face; ſo that if we conſider the ſame perſon in youth ali 
in age, in health and in fickneſs, in proſperity and in diſtreſs, may we not in | 
guantùm mutatus ab ills, how quite another man is he grown? Yet ſhall a man iv © 
ſuch alterations ſurceaſe or abate his love to himſelf? why then in regard to Hs 
like differences ſhall we leſs affect our neighbour who is endued with that co-hi {« 
mon nature, which alone through all thoſe viciſſitudes ſticketh faſt in us; who! 0 
the moſt expreſs image of us, (or rather a copy, drawn by the ſame hand, of n 
fame original) another ſelf, attired in a divers garb of circumſtances? Do we no, " 
far as we deſpiſe or diſaffect him, by conſequence flight or hate our ſelves; {8 * 
(except bare perſonality, or I know not what metaphyſical identity) there is notii © 
in him different from what is, or what may be in us? * 
2. It is juſt that we ſhould love our neighbour equally with ourſelves, belt 
he really no leſs deſerveth love, or becauſe upon a fair judgment he will app P. 
equally amiable: Juſtice is impartial, and regardeth things as they are in then 
ſelves, abſtracting from their relation to this or that perſon; whence if our nei Ta 
bour ſeem worthy of affection no leſs than we, it demandeth that according) & l 
ſhould love him no leſs. | 76 
And what ground can there be of loving our ſelves, which may not as wel! b. 
found in others? Is it endowments of nature? Is it accompliſhments of knowlech 
1 Cor. 4.6. 7. Is it ornaments of virtue? Is it accouſtrements of fortune? But is not our net 0 
bour poſſeſſed of the ſame? Is he not ar leaſt capable of them, the collation ? v 
acquiſt of them depending on the ſame arbitrary bounty of God, or upon fac \! 
and means commonly diſpenſed to all? May not any man at leaſt be as wiſe au © 
good as we? Why then ſhould we not eſteem, why not affect him as much? Do 1 
relation to us alter the caſe? Is ſelf as ſelf. lovely or valuable, doth that reſpect | K 


I 1 any worth or price to things: irevi 
| „ * 
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Likewiſe, what more can juſtice find in our neighbour to obſtruct or depreſs our 
love than it may obſerve in our ſelves? Hath he greater infirmities or defects, is 
be more liable to errors and miſcarriages, is he guilty of worſe faults than we? If 
without arrogance and vanity we cannot affirm this, then are we as unworthy of 
love as he can be; and refuſing any degree thereof to him, we may as reaſonably 
withdraw the ſame from our ſelves. | 

It is fit that we ſhould be obliged to love our neighbour equally with our 
{lyes, becauſe all charity beneath ſelf-love is defective, and all ſelf- love above 
charity is exceſſive. | | | | 

It is an imperfect charity which doth not reſpect our neighbour according to his 
utmoſt merit and worth, which doth not heartily deſire his good, which doth not 
earneſtly promote his advantage in every kind, according to our ability and oppor- 
tunity: And what beyond this can we do for our ſelves? [8.1 

If in kind or degree we tranſcend this, it is not virtuous love or true friendſhip 
to our ſelves; but a vain fondneſs or perverſe dotage; proceeding from inordinate 
diſpoſitions of ſoul, grounded on fooliſh conceits, begetting foul qualities and 
practices; envy, ſtrife, ambition, avarice, and the like. | wo 
4. Equity requireth that we ſhould love our neighbour to this degree, becauſe 
ve are apt to claim the ſame meaſure of love from others: no mean reſpect or 
light affection will ſatisfy us; we cannot brook the leaſt diſregard or coldneſs ; to 
love us a little is all one to us as not to love us at all: it is therefore equitable, that 
we ſhould be engaged to the ſame height of charity towards others; otherwiſe we 
ſhould be allowed in our dealings to uſe double weights and meaſures, which is 
plain iniquity: what indeed can be more ridiculouſly abſurd, than that we ſhould prov. 20. 15, 
pretend to receive that from others, which we are not diſpoſed to yield to them 
upon the ſame ground and title? | | | 

5. It is needful that ſo great a charity ſhould be preſcribed, becauſe none inferior 
thereto will reach divers weighty ends deſigned in this law; namely, the general 
convenience and comfort af our lives in mutual ſociety and intercourſe : for if in 
conſiderable degree we do affect our ſelves beyond others, 'we ſhall be continually 
bickering and claſhing with them about points of intereſt and credit; ſcramblin 
with them for what may be had, and clambering to get over them in power an 
dignity ; whence all the paſſions annoying our ſouls, and all the miſchiefs diſturb- 
ing our lives muſt needs enſue, Qtr 27 ug | | 

6. That entire love which we owe to God our Creator, and to Chriſt our Re- 
deemer, doth exact from us no leſs a meaſure of charity than this; for ſeeing they 
have ſo clearly demonſtrated themſelves to bear an immenſe love to men, and have 
charged us therein to imitate them; it becometh us, in conformity, in duty, in 
gratitude to them, to bear the higheſt we can, that is, the ſame as we bear to our 
ſelves? For how can we love God enough, or with all our ſoul, if we do not ac- 
cord with him in loving his friends and relations, his ſervants, his children with 
moſt entire affection? LAM WEE ee inte | 

If in God's judgment they are equal to us, if in his affection and care they have 
an equal ſhare, if he in all his dealings is indifferent and impartial towards all, how 
can our judgment, our affection, our behaviour be right, if they do not conſpire 
with him in the ſame meaſures? Leman auc | 

7. Indeed the whole tenour and genius of our religion do imply obligation to this 
pitch of charity, upon various accounts. | | | END 

It repreſenteth all worldly goods and matters of private intereſt as very inconſide- 
r and unworthy of our affection, thereby ſubtracting the fuel of immoderate 
eli-love, | | | 1 
It enjoineth us for all our particular concerns entirely to rel n providence, ſo 
barring ſolicitude for our ſelbes, and diſpoſing an oy care Fe wehiey, 

It declareth every man ſo weak, ſo vile, ſo wretched, ſo guilty of fin and ſubject 
to miſery (fo for all good wholly indebted to the pure grace and mercy of God) 

at no man can have reaſon to dote on himſelf, or to prefer himſelf before others: 

Ye need not cark, or prog, or ſcrape for our ſelves, being aſſured that God ſuffi- 
ciently careth for us. oft ite 8.4501 03128 tt bl 

In its account the fruits and recompences of love to others in advantage to out 
elves do far ſurpaſs all preſent intereſts and enjoyments; whence in effect the 
more or leſs we love others, anſwerably the more or leſs we love our ſelves, ſo 


that 


* 


1 Sam. 12. 23, ice of their welfare, not ceafing earneſtly to pray for them? 


Of the Love. of our Neighbour. Sn RRI. XXV. If 


chat charity and ſelf-love become co- incident, and both run together evenly in one [ 
channel. h : 

Matt. 5. 45- It recommendeth to us the imitation of God's love and bounty, which are abſo- * 
lutely pure, without any regard, any capacity of benefit redounding to himſelf, he « 

It commandeth us heartily to love even our bittereſt enemies and moſt cruel col 


perſecutors; which cannot be performed without a proportionable abatement of 
ſelf- love. 28 d | | | 
1 John 3. 16. It chargeth us not only freely to impart our ſubſtance, but willingly to expoſe 
our lives for the good of our brethren; in which caſe charity doth plainly march 
ſelf-love; for what hath a man more dear or precious than his life to lay out for 
himſelf? x : * | 
It repreſenteth all men (conſidering their divine extraction, and being formel 


after God's image; their deſignation for eternal glory and happineſs, their partaking 
of the common redemption by the undertakings and ſufferings of Chriſt, their be. ing 
ing objects of God's tender affection and care) ſo very conſiderable, that no regar ing 
beneath the higheſt will befit them. | TT >", 10 3 
It alſo declareth us ſo nearly allied to them, and ſo greatly concerned jin their Ne 
Gal. 3. 28. good, (we being all one in Chriſt, and Members one of another) that we ought u fue 
— 17. 21. have a perfect complacency in their welfare, and a ſympathy in their adverſity, 3 be 
* is 4 r | | | , X ani 
john 13. 33. It condemneth ſelf. love, ſelf-pleafing, ſelf-ſeeking as great faults, which yet (even 
1 Tim. 3.2. in the higheſt exceſs) do not ſeem abſolutely bad; or otherwiſe culpable, than a for 
* ic. 1. including partiality, or detracting from that equal meaſure of charity, which uv 
Phil. 2.4. owe to others; for ſurely we cannot love our ſelves too much, if we love other fo 
x Cor. 15 *+ equally with our ſelves; we cannot ſeek our own good exceſſively, if with the, ſu 
ame earneſtneſs we ſeek the good of others. li 
It exhibiteth ſupernatural aids of grace, and conferreth that holy Spirit of lot, th 
which can ſerve to no meaner purpoſes, than to quell that ſorry principle of nig Wi 
gardly ſelfiſhneſs, to which corrupt nature doth incline; and to enlarge our heart 
to this divine extent of goodneſs. | Ly 
8. Laſtly, Many (conſpicuous examples, propoſed for our direction in this kind d 
of practice, do imply this degree of charity to be required of us. ar 
It may be objected to our diſcourſe, that the duty thus underſtood, is unprattt o 
cable, nature violently ſwaying to thoſe degrees of ſelf- love, which charity can n WW ki 
wiſe reach. This exception (would time permit) I ſhould affoil, by ſhewing hon ſp 
far, and by what means we may attain to ſuch a practice: (how at leaſt by aiming ut 
at this top of p rfection we may aſcend nearer and nearer thereto) in the mean tim m 
experience doth ſufficiently evince poſſibility, and aſſuredly that may be done, which ot 
we ſee done before us: And ſo it is, pure charity hath been the root of ſuch a L 
fections and ſuch performances (recorded by indubitable teſtimony) toward others, Wi cc 
which hardly any man can exceed in regard to himſelf: nor indeed hath there ſcarce ar 
ever appeared any heroical virtue, or memorable piety, whereof charity overbearing i fo 
ſelfiſhneſs, and ſacrificing private intereſt to publick benefit, hath not been a mall af 
ingredient, For inſtance then; * | ed 
Did not Abraham even prefer the good of others before his own, when he glad: Wi re 
ly did quit his country, patrimony, friends and kindred, to paſs his days in a wat- 
dr * PLgrImage, upon no other encouragement than an overture of bleſſing on h di 
poſterity ? | | of 
e Did not the charity of Moſes ſtretch thus far, when for the ſake of his brethtn Bl q\ 
1 Cor. Or. 25. he voluntarily did exchange the ſplendors and delights of a court for a condition ſu 
in Eph. Or. 7. vagrancy and ſervility; chufing rather, as the apoſtle ſpeaketh, to ſuffer aff" Wi hi 
Heb. 11. 24. With the people of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of fin? did not it overttretcl, 
Exod. 33. 32. when (although having been grievouſly affronted by them) he wiſhed that rachel fa 
Bono: #47 his name ſhould be expunged from God's book, than chat their fin ſhould abide v3" Bi ri 
X 5 yok pardoned ? | N 071 5.6 IN 8 it 
Z. yes pavie, e 5 Chryſ. a Eph. Or. 7. 7 174 
Did not Samuel exerciſe ſuch a charity, when being ingratefully and injuriovly . ur 
diſmounted from his authority, he did yet retain toward that people a zealous der — 
| 
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r 
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o incur the diſpleaſure of his father and his king; when for his advantage he was 
content to for feit the privilege of his birth, and the inheritance of a crown; when 
he could without envy or grudge look on the growing proſperity of his ſupplanter, 
el could heartily wiſh his ſafety, could effectually protect it, could purchaſe it to him 
of Lich his own great danger and trouble? When he, that in gallantry of courage and 

virtue did yield to none, was yet willing to become inferior to one born his ſub- 
e ea, one raiſed from the duſt, one taken from @ ſbeep-coat; ſo that unrepiningly 


Did not Jonathan love David equally with himſelf, when for his ſake he choſe 1 Sam. 20.30. 


> Ind without diſdain he could ſay, Thou ſhalt be a king over Iſrael, and I ſhall be "5g 78. * 


or ert unto thee: are not theſe pregnant evidences, that it was truly ſaid in the ſto- 1 Sam. 2317. 
ry, The ſoul of Jonathan was knit to the ſoul of David, and be loved him as bis own * 1 tt 


20. 17. 
el 
np h Did not the Pſalmiſt competently praRiſe this duty, when in the Gickneſs of his Pfd. 35. 12 
. ingrateful adverſaries he cloathed himſelf with ſackcloath, he humbled bis foul with faſt- 
rd Wh ing; be bored down heavily as one that mourneth for his mother? 


Were not Elias, Jeremy, and other prophets, as much concerned for the good of 
their countrey- men as for their own, when they took ſuch pains, when they ran 
ſuch hazards, when they endured ſuch hardſhips not only for them, but from them; 
being requited with hatred and miſuſage for endeavouring to reclain them from fin, 
and ſtop them from ruin? : 

May not the holy apoſtles ſeem to have loved mankind beyond themſelves, when 
for its inſtruction and reformation, for reconciling it to God and procuring its ſal- 
vation, they gladly did undertake and undergo ſo many rough difficulties, ſo many 
formidable dangers, ſuch irkſome pains and troubles, ſuch extreme wants and loſſes, 
ſuch grievous ignominies and diſgraces; lighting all concerns of their own, and ra- 
linquiſhing whatever was moſt dear to them (their ſafety, their liberty, their eaſe, 
their eſtate, their reputation, their pleaſure, their very blood and breath) for the 
welfare of others; even of thoſe who did ſpitefully malign and cruelly abuſe them? 

Survey but the life of one among them; mark the weariſome travels he under- 
vent over all the earth, the ſolicitous cares which did poſſeſs his mind for all the 


ind N c{urctes : the continual toils and drudgeries ſuſtained by him in preaching by word 
| ard writing; in viſiting, in admoniſhing, in all paſtoral employments ; the impri- 
Qt ſonments, the ſtripes, the reproaches, the oppoſitions and perſecutions of every 
| 00 kind, and from all ſorts of people, which he ſuffered; the pinching wants, the de- 
0 BW iperate hazards, the lamentable diſtreſſes with the which he did ever conflict; per- 2 Cor. 11. 23. 
We uſe thoſe black catalogues of his afflictions regiſtred by himſelf ; then tell me how Cr + © 
oe much his charity was inferior to his ſelf-love? Did not at leaſt the one vie with the OE 
ich BW other, when he, for the benefit of his diſciples, was content to be abſent from the Phil. 1. 24. 
af Lord, or ſuſpended from a certain fruition of glorious beatitude ; reſting in this un- 2 Cor. 5. i, lc. 
ers, comfortable ſtate, in this fleſbly tabernacle wherein he groaned, being burthened, 
ce and longing for enlargement? Did he not ſomewhat beyond himſelf love thoſe men, 
10g for whoſe ſalvation he wiſhed himſelf accurſed from Chrift, or debarred from the Rom. 9. 3. 
Jai allured enjoyment of eternal felicity ; thoſe very men, by whom he had been ſton- 4 — 
ed, had been ſcourged, had been often beaten to extremity, from whom he had Theft. 2. 15. 
ad. received manifold indignities and outrages ? | 
. Did not they love their neighbours as themſelves, who ſold their poſſeſſioas, and 44 34 
by diſtributed the prices of them for the relief of their indigent brethren? Did not moſt 
of the ancient ſaints and fathers mount near the top of this duty, of whom it is by un- 
* queſtionable records teſtified, that they did freely beſtow all their private eſtate and 
a ubſtance on the poor, devoting themſelves to the ſervice of God and edification of 
ar his people? Finally, 
140907 


Did not our Lord himſelf in our nature exempli 
far out-do his precept? For, he who from the bri 
ches, from the ineffable joys and felicities of his celeſtial kingdom, did willingly 


fy this duty, yea by his practice 


ghteſt glories, from the immenſe 


ſtoop down to aſſume the garb of a ſervant, to be cloathed with the infirmities of 

ſh, to become man 97 forrow, and acquainted with grief : He who for our 
lake vouchſafed to live in extreme penury and diſgrace, to feel hard want, ſore 
travel, bitter perſecution, moſt grievous ſhame and anguiſh; he who not only did 
contentedly bear, but purpoſely did chuſe to be accuſed, to be flandered, to be re- 
wed, to be mocked, to be tortured, to pour forth his heart-blood upon à croſs, 
or the fake of an unprofitable, an unworthy, an impious, an ingrateful genera- 


tion; 


_ 
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Rom. 5. 6, 8, tion; for the ſalvation of his open enemies, of baſe apoſtates, of perverſe rebel; 


Pet. 3. 18. Of villainous traitors ; he who, in the height of his mortal agonies, did ſue for the F 
Eph. 2.1. pardon of his cruel murtherers who did ſend his apoſtles to them, did cauſe 10 4. 
Col. 2. By. h did furniſh all means requiſite | cert 
Chryſ.. in many wonders to be done before them, did fu m q to conver ll 1 


Eph. Or 7. and fave them; he that acted and ſuffered all this, and more than can be exprel. 


1 On: ſed, with perfect frankneſs and good-will ; did he not ſignally love his neighbour 


Heb.12. 2. himſelf, to the utmoſt meaſure: did not in him virtue conquer nature, and chariy [ 
triumph over ſelf- love? This he did to ſeal and impreſs his doctrine; to ſhew u 0 

what we ſhould do, and what we can do by his grace; to oblige us and to encyy. 0 

Eph. 5. 1. rage us unto a conformity with him in this reſpect; for, Walk in love, ſaith Hh q 

1 John 3. 16. apoſtle, as Chriſt hath alſo loved us, and hath given himſelf for us: And, Thi * 

— 5.37. (faith he himſelf) is my commandment, that ye love one another as I have Inu * 

vort : And how can I better conclude, than in the recommendation of ſuch an ex. Ls 

ample? ho 

2 Theff. 2. 16. Now, our Lord Feſus Chriſt himſelf, and God even our father, who bath loved us 11 


and hath given us everlaſting conſolation, and good hope through grace, comfort yu 
hearts, and flabliſh you in every good word and work, 
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SERMON XXVI 


ee the Love of our Neighbour. 


MAT T H. XXII. 39. 


Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy ſelf. 


Have formerly diſcourſed on theſe words, and then ſhewed how they © 
import two obſervable particulars ; firſt a rule of our charity, or that! 
mould be like in nature; then a meaſure of it, or that it ſhould be equi 
in degree to the love which we do bear to our ſelves. Of this latte 
interpretation I did aſſign divers reaſons, urging the obſervance of tbe 
precept according to that notion: but one material Point ſcantneſs of time would 
not allow me to conſider; which is the removal of an exception, to which that ir- 
terpretation is very liable, and which is apt to diſcourage from a ſerious applicati 
to the practice of this duty ſo expounded. A 

If, it may be faid, the precept be thus underſtood, as to oblige us to love out 
neighbours equally with our ſelves, it will prove unpracticable, ſuch a charity be 
ing merely romantick and imaginary; for who doth, who can love his neighbou! 
in this degree? Nature powerfully doth reſiſt, common ſenſe plainly doth forbid 
that we ſhould do ſo: A natural inſtin& doth prompt us to love our ſelves, and we 
are forcibly driven thereto by an unavoidable ſenſe of pleaſure and pain, reſult 
from the conſtitution of our body and ſoul, ſo that our own leaſt good or evil 
very ſenſible to us; whereas we have no ſuch potent inclination to love other) 
we have no ſenſe, or a very faint one, of what another doth enjoy or endure : do! 
not therefore nature plainly ſuggeſt, that our neighbour's good cannot be fo con 
derable to us as our own? Eſpecially when charity doth claſh with ſelf-love, or wh 


there is a competition between our neighbour's intereſt and our own, is it poff e 
that we ſhould not be partial to our own ſide? Is not therefore this precept ſuch © 


GERM. XVI. of the Love of our Neighbour. 


ir we ſhould be commanded to fly, or to do that which natural propenſion will 


inly hinder ? 
" Ne to this exception, I ſay, firſt, 

1. Be it ſo, that we can never attain to love our neighbour altogether ſo much 
i our ſelves, yet may, it be reaſonable that we ſhould be enjoyned to do ſo; for 

Laws muſt not be depreſſed to our imperfection, nor rules bent to our obliquity; 
put we muſt aſcend toward the perfection of them, and ſtrive to conform our pra- 
aice to their exactneſs: if what is pteſcribed be according to the reaſon of things 
juſt and fir, it is enough although our practice will not reach it; for what remain- 
eih may be ſupplied by repentance and humility in him that ſhould obey, by mercy 
ind pardon in him that doth command, 
ln the preſcription of duty it is juſt, that what may be required (even in rigour) 
ould be preciſely determined, tho' in execution of juſtice or diſpenſation of re- 
compence conſideration may be had of our weakneſs; whereby both the authority 
of our governour may be maintained, and his clemency glorified. 

It is of great uſe, that by comparing the law with our practice, and in the per- 
fection of the one, diſcerning the defect of the other, we may be humbled, may 
be ſenſible of our impotency, may thence be forced to ſeek the helps of grace and 
the benefit of mercy. 

Were the rule never ſo low, our practice would come beneath it; it is therefore 
expedient that it ſhould be high, that at leaſt we may riſe higher in performance 
than otherwiſe we ſhould do; for the higher we aim, the nearer we ſhall go to 
the due pitch; as he that aimeth at heaven, although he cannot reach it, will yer 
ſhoot higher than he that aimeth only at the houſe top. 

The height of duty doth prevent ſloth and decay in virtue, keeping us in whol- 
ſome exerciſe and in continual improvement, while we be always climbing toward 


(courſe, as it will be more profitable unto us, ſo it will be no leſs acceptable to 
od, than if we could thoroughly fulfil the law: for in judgment God will only 
eckon upon the ſincerity and earneſtneſs of our endeavour : ſo that if we have 
done our beſt, it will be taken as if we had done all. Our labour will not be bo 

In the Lord; for the degrees of performance will be conſidered, and he that hath 
one his duty in part ſhall be proportionably recompenſed ; according to that of 


ſometimes we are enjoined to be perfect as our heavenly father is perfect; and to * 


mark; which precepts in effect do import the ſame thing; but the latter im- 
plieth the former, although in attainment impoſſible, yet in attempt very profit- 
able; and ſurely he is likely to write beſt, who propoſeth to himſelf the faireſt 
opy for his imitation. ' | 
In fine, if we do act what is poſſible, or as we can, do conform to the rule of 
Luty, we may be ſure that no impoſſibility of this, or of any other ſublime law 
an prejudice us. | h | 

I fay of any other Law ; for it is not only this Law, to which this exception 
may be made, but many others, perhaps every one evangelical law, are alike re- 
Pugnant to corrupt nature, and ſeem to ſurmount our ability, 
But neither is the performance of this task ſo impoſſible, or ſo deſperately hard 
[if we take the right courſe, and uſe proper means toward it) as is ſuppoſed ; as 
ay ſomewhat appear, if we will weigh the following conſiderations. 

I, Be it conſidered, that we may be miſtaken in our account, when we do look 
on the impoſſibility or difficulty of ſuch a practice, as it appeareth at preſent, be- 
ore we have ſeriouſly attempted, and in a good method, by due means, earneſtly 
aboured to atchieve it: for many things cannot be done at firſt, or with a ſmall 
practice, which by degrees and a continued endeavour may be effected; divers 
ings are placed at a diſtance, ſo that without paſſing through the interjacenr - 
ay we cannot arrive at them: divers things ſeem hard before tryal, which after- 
ad prove very eaſy : it is impoſſible to fly up to the top of a ſteeple, but we 
my aſcend thither by ſteps; we cannot get to Rome without croſſing the ſeas, and 
avelling through France or Germany; it is hard to comprehend a ſubtle Theorem 
n Geometry if we pitch on it firſt, but if we begin at the fimple principles, and go 


it Vor. * the intermediate propoſitions, we may eaſily attain a demonſtra- 


tion 


he top, and ſtraining unto farther attainment: the ſincere proſecution of which Phil. 3. 12. 


x Cor. 18. 46. 
1 Theſſ. 1 13. 
Heb. 6. 10. 


St. Paul; Every man ſhall recei ve his own reward according to his own work, Hence 1 Cor. 3. 8. 


de Holy as God is holy; otherwhile to go on to perfection, and to preſs toward the 1 pet. 1. 16. 
Heb. 6. 1. 


P , ———— lèf i 
1 
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tion of it: it is hard to ſwim, to dance, to play on an inſtrument, but a little trial 
or a competent exerciſe will render thoſe things eaſy to us: So may the pragic, 
of this duty ſeem impoſſible, or inſuperably difficult, before we have employed d. 
vers means, and voided: divers impediments ; before we have enured our minds an 
affections to it, before we have tried our forces in ſome inſtances thereof, preyiqy, 
to others of a higher ſtrain, and nearer the perfection of it. | 

If we would ſet our ſelves to exerciſe charity in thoſe inſtances whereof we 25 
at firſt capable without much reluctancy, and thence proceed toward others of; 
higher nature, we may find ſuch improvement, and taſte ſuch content therej, 
that we may ſoon ariſe to incredible degrees thereof, and at length perhaps we my 
attain to ſuch a pitch, that it will ſeem to us baſe and vain to conſider our gy 
good before that of others, in any ſenſible meaſure; and that nature which non 
ſo mightily doth conteſt in favour of our ſelves, may in time give way to a betty 
nature, born of cuſtom, affecting the good of others. Let not therefore a pteſen 
ſenſe or experience raiſe in our minds a prejudice againſt the poſſibility or prad. 
cableneſs of this duty, | | 

2. Let us conſider, that in ſome reſpects, and in divers inſtances, it is very fe 
ſible to love our neighbour no leſs than our ſelves, | 
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1 Tim. 1. 6. We may love our neighbour truly and ſincerely, out of a pure heart and a qu 

conſcience, and faith unfeigned, as St. Paul doth preſcribe; or according to & 
1 Pet. 1. 22, Peter's injunction, from @ pure beart love one another fervently ; and in this reſpet 
(Rom. 12. 9.) we can do no more toward our ſelves; for truth admitteth no degrees, finceriy 


Rom. 13. 10. in regard to which practice St. Paul affirmeth that the law may be fulfilled, I 


7 elde free mAAR elan, off K rity have excited others, to encounter the greateſt danger 


7 of ney Fn aten rolb i . attack the greateſt difficulties, to expoſe their ſafety, 0 i 
. Eth. 9. 6. | 


bofins. anici- Common friendſhip hath often done as much, and brutiſh love (that mad rien 
1. 0. A. 9. ſhip, as Seneca calleth it) commonly doth far more: for what will not a fond lot 


5. 797. What may not a Delilab obtain of her Sampſon, a Cleopatra of her Anthony, ho# 


is a pure and complete thing, excluſive of all mixture or alloy. 

And as to external acts at leaſt it is plain that charity toward others may read 
ſelf-love ; for we may be as ſerious, as vigorous, as induſtrious in acting for ou 
neighbour's good, as we can be in purſuing our own deſigns and intereſts ; for re 
ſon eaſily can manage and govern external practice, and common experience ſheuwrt 
the matter to this extent practicable, ſeeing that often men do employ as much. 
ligence on the concerns of others, as they can do on their own (being able to dow 
more than their beſt in either caſe) wherefore in this reſpe& charity may vie wit 

ſelfiſhneſs; and practiſing thus far may be a ſtep to mount higher. 
Alſo rational conſideration will enable us to perform ſome interior acts of ch 
rity in the higheſt degree; for if we do but (as without much difficulty we ny 
do apply our mind to weigh the qualities and the actions of our neighbour, wt 
may thence obtain a true opinion and juſt eſteem of him; and (ſecluding gr 
folly or flattery of our ſelves) how can we in that reſpect or inſtance be more kn 
or benign to our ſelves ? 
Is it not alſo within the compaſs of our ability to repreſs thoſe paſſions of ſol, 
the eruption whereof tendeth to the wrong, damage and offence of our neighbou!; 


faith he, worketh no evil to his neighbour ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the las! 
And what more in this reſpect can we perform for our ſelves ? - 
3. We may conſider, that commonly we ſee men inclined by other principles 
act as much or more for the ſake of others, as they would for themſelves. 


all „ ot wt So Moral honeſty hath inclined ſome, ambition and populs 


crifice their lives for the welfare of their country. 


undertake and atchieve for his minion, although ſhe really be the worſt enemy 
can have? Yet for ſuch a ſnake will he not laviſh his eſtate, proſtitute his hond, 
Chryſ. in Eph, abandon his eaſe, hazard his ſafety, ſhipwreck his conſcience, forfeit his ſalvatio 


prejudicial ſoever it be to his own intereſt and welfare? 

Why then may not a principle of charity (grounded on ſo much better real 
and backed by ſo much ſtronger motives) be conceived able to engage men to 
like practice? Why may not a man be diſpoſed to do that out of hearty good" 
which he can do out of vain conceit, or vicious appetite ? Why ſhall other for 
overbear nature, and the power of charity be unable to match it? 
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Let us confider, that thoſe diſpoſitions of ſoul which uſually with ſo much 
lence do thwart the obſervance of this precept, are not ingredients of true ſelf- 
ie, by the which we are directed to regulate our charity, but a ſpurious brood of 
; folly and pravity, which imply not a ſober love of our ſelves, but a corrupt 
neſs toward an idol of our fancy miſtaken for our (elves. 
A high conceit of our worth or ability, of our fortune or worldly ſtate; of our 
orks and atchievements; a great complacence or confidence in ſome endowment 
advantage belonging to us, a ſtiff adherence to our own will or humour, a gree- 
; appetite to ſome particular intereſt or baſe pleaſure; theſe are thoſe, nor attend- 
Its of natural ſel f- love, but iſſues of unnatural depravedneſs in judgment and af- 
ions, which render our practice ſo exorbitant in this regard, making us ſeem to 
he our ſelves ſo immoderately, ſo infinitely; ſo contracting our ſouls and draw- 
chem inwards that we appear indiſpoſed to love our neighbour in any conſide- 
ble degree: If theſe (as by ſerious conſideration they may be) were voided, or 
ach abated, it would not be found ſo grievous a matter to love our neighbour as 
ir ſelves; for that ſober love remaining behind, to which nature inclineth, and 
hich reaſon 14 gs would rather help to promote than yield any obſtacle to 
jr charity; if ſuch perverſe ſelfiſhneſs were checked and depreſſed, and natural 
ndneſs cheriſhed and advanced, then true ſelf-love and charity would compoſe 
emſelves into near a juſt poiſe. 55 
5. Indeed (which we may farther conſider) our nature is not ſo abſolutely avetſe 
indiſpoſed to the practice of ſuch charity, as to thoſe may ſeem, who view it 
gbtly, either in ſome particular inſtances, or in ordinary practice; nature hath 
niſled us with ſtrong inſtincts for the defence and ſuſtenance of our life; and 
mmon practice is depraved by ill education and cuſtom; theſe ſome men poring 
do imagine no room left for charity in the conſtitution of men; but they conſi- 
r not, that one of theſe may be ſo moderated, and the other ſo corrected, that 
harity may have a fair ſcope in mens hearts and practice; and they lip over divers 
zznant marks of our natural inclination thereto. N cl. 
Man having received his ſoul from the breath of God, and being framed after 
Wh image of his moſt benign parent, there do yet abide in him ſome features re- 
nbling God, and relicks of the divine original; there are in us ſeeds of ingenui- 
, of equity, of pity, of benignity, which being cultivated by ſober conſidera- 
n and good uſe (under the conduct and aid of heavenly grace) will produce no- 
fruits of charity. © 4754 


he frame of our nature ſo far diſpoſeth us thereto, that our bowels are touched 
ich ſenſible pain upon the view of. any calamitous object; our fancy is diſturbed 
ſoul (AR dhe report of any diſaſter befalling any perſon ; we can hardly ſee or read a tra- 
our; GY without motions of compaſſion, LING | 77 My 
he practice of benignity, of courteſie, of clemency at firſt fight, without any 
7! A curfive reflection, doth obtain approbation and applauſe from us; being no leſs 


atetul and amiable to the mind than beauty to our eyes, harmony to our ears, fra- 

ancy to our ſmell, and ſweetneſs to our palate; and to the ſame mental ſenſe ma- 

ng cruely, harſhneſs, all kinds of uncharitable dealing, are very diſguſtful and 

athſome. | 

There wanteth not any commendation to procure a reſpect for charity; nor any*%g3 75; n- 
vective to breed abhorrence of uncharitableneſs, nature ſufficiently prompting to »8ps7%s = 
Your the one and to deteſt the other. my te GT 
The practice of the former in common language hath ever been ſtiled humanity, S. 1. 
d the diſpoſition from whence it floweth is called good-nature; the practice of 

e latter is likewiſe termed inhumanity, and its ſource ill- nature; as thwarting the 
amon notions and inclinations of mankind, diveſting us of our manhood, and 
dring us a ſort of monſters among men. 


hol Jo quality hath a clearer repute, or is commonly more admired than generoſity, HH 
ich is kind of natural charity, or hath a great ſpice thereof; no diſpoſition 7s «@v]zs 
ao Ore deſpiſed among men than niggardly ſelfiſhneſs; whence commonly men are 150, 5 4 os 
o med to avow ſelf-intereſt as a principle of their Actions, (rather fathering them 425 2:14 
-wik Kew other cauſe) as being conſcious to themſelves that it is the baſeſt of all 3 
forc® os. | "Ow 0 . 
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Whatever the cenſurers and detractors of humane nature do pretend, yet ey 
themſelves do admire pure beneficence, and contemn ſelfiſhneſs; for (if we lock 
the bottom of their intent) it is hence they are bent to ſlander mankind as voido 

ood nature, becauſe out of malignity, they would not allow it a quality ſo excel. 

nt and divine. 

| Wherefore according to the general judgment and conſcience of men, (to om: 
other conſiderations) our nature is not fo averſe from charity, or deſtitute of pn 

nſions thereto; and therefore cheriſhing the natural feeds of it, we may imprgy 
it to higher degrees. 

6. But ſuppoſing the inclinations of nature, as it now ſtandeth in its depryy, 
and crazy ſtate, do ſo mightily obſtruct the practice of this duty in the degree ſ 
cified, ſo that however we cannot by any force of reaſon or philoſophy attain | 
defire ſo much, or reliſh ſo well the good of others as our own, yet we muſt u. 
member, that a ſubfidiary power is by the divine mercy diſpenſed, able to contra 
and ſubdue nature to a compliance, to raiſe our practice above our natural for, 
We have a like averſeneſs to other ſpiritual duties (to the loving God with all o 
hearts, to the mortifying our fleſh and carnal defires, to the contempt of woll 
things, and placing our happineſs in ſpiritual goods) yet we are able to perf 
them by the ſuccour of grace, and in virtue of that omnipotency which St. Pal 
aſſumed to himſelf, when he ſaid, I can do all things by Chriſt enabling me. 

If we can get the ſpirit of Love, (and aſſuredly we may get it, if we care 
will ſeek it, with conſtant fervency imploring it from him, who hath promiſed; 
beſtow it on thoſe that ask it) it will infuſe into our minds that light, wherd 
we ſhall diſcern the excellency of this duty, together with the folly and baſench, 
that ſelfiſhneſs which croſſeth ic; it will kindle in our hearts charitable affections ti 
poſing us to wiſh all good to our neighbour, and to feel pleaſure therein; it wills 
der us partakers of that divine nature, which fo will guide and urge us in due ne 
ſure to affect the benefit of others, as now corrupt nature doth move us unmei 
rably to covet our own; being ſupported and elevated by its virtue, we may (i 
mounting the clogs of fleſhly ſenſe and conceit) foar up to the due pitch of d 
rity ; being SyeoSiPaxTo, taught of God to love one another; and endowed with! 
fruits of the Spirit, which are love, gentleneſs, goodneſi, meekneſi, and created « 
cording to God in Chrift Jeſus to the practice of anſwerable good works. 

7. There are divers means conducible to the abatement of difficulty in thispus 


1. Let vs carefully weigh the value of thoſe things which immoderate elf-ln 
doth affect in prejudice to charity, together with the worth of thoſe which chin 
doth ſet in balance to them. | oft 41 

Ariſtotle himſelf doth obſerve, that the ground of culpable felf-love, ſcrapij 
ſcrambling, ſcuffling for particular intereſt, is mens high has and paſſion for, u 
greedy appetite of wealth, of honours, of corporeal pleaſures; whereas virw® 
perſons not admiring thoſe things will conſtantly act for honeſty fake, and out 
love to their friends or country; wherein although they moſt really benefit i 
, truely gratify themſelves, yet are they not blamed for ſelfiſhneſs, 


Jux e 


Ariſt. Eh. g. 8. Vid. tot. 


And ſo indeed it is; if we rightly did apprehend the infinite vanity of all wa” 
goods, the meanneſs of private concerns, the true deſpicableneſs of all thoſe ® 
' nours, thoſe profits, thoſe delights on which commonly men fo dote, we ſuut 


not be ſo fond or jealous of them, as to ſcrape or ſcuffle for them, envyi"t ll = 
grutching them to others; if we did conceive the tranſcendent worth of ſutuie ma 
wards allotted to this and other virtues, the great conſiderableneſs of publick 0088 for, 
at which charity aimeth, the many advantages which may accrue to us from? * 
neighbours welfare, (entertained with complacence, and wiſely accommodate Pa 


our uſe) we ſhould nor be ſo averſe from tendring his good as our own. 
2. Let us conſider our real ſtate in the world, in dependence upon the ple | 

and providence of Almighty God. x} ST 

If we look upon ourſelves as ſubſiſting only by our own care and endete 

without any other patronage or help, it may thence prove hard to regard the 1. 


FS. 
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reſts of others as comparable to our own, ſeeing then in order to our living with 

any convenience, it is neceſſary that we ſhould be ſolicitous for our own preſerva- 

tion and ſuſtenance, that will engage us to contend with others as competitors for 

the things we need, and uncapable otherwiſe to attain: Bur if (as we ought to 

do, and the true ſtate of things requireth) we conſider our ſelves as ſubſiſting under 

the protection, and by the providence of God, who no leſs careth for us than for 

others, and no leſs for others than for us (for as the wiſeman faith, he careth for all on 5 
alite) who recommendeth to us a being mutually concerned each for other, and is ©: +7 
engaged to keep us from ſuffering thereby; who commandeth us to disburthen our 6. . " 
cares upon himſelf; who aſſuredly will the better provide for us, as we do more 

further the good of others: If we do conſider thus, it will deliver us from ſolici- 

tude concerning our ſubſiſtence and perſonal accommodations, whence we may be 

free to regard the concerns of others, with no leſs application than we do regard 

our own. 

As living under the ſame government and laws (being members of one common- 
wealth, one corporation, one family) diſpoſeth men not only willingly but earneſt- 
ly to ſerve the publick intereſt, beyond any hopes of receiving thence any particu- 
lar advantage anſwerable to their pain and care; ſo conſidering themſelves as mem- 
bers of the World, and of the Church, under the governance and patronage of 
God, may diſengage us .from immoderate reſpe& of private good, and incline us 
to promote the common welfare. 

z. There is one plain way of rendering this duty poſſible, or of perfectly recon- 
ciling charity to ſelf- love; which is, a making the welfare of our neighbour to be 
our own, Which if we can do, then eafily may we deſire it more ſeriouſly, then 
may we promote it with the greateſt zeal and vigour; for then it will be an inſtance 
of ſelf· love to exerciſe charity, then both theſe inclinations conſpiring will march 
evenly together, one will not extrude nor depreſs the other. 

It may be hard, while our concerns appear divided, not to prefer our own, but 
when they are co-incident, or conſpire together, the ground of that partiality is 
removed. | | 

Nor is this an imaginary courſe, but grounded in reaſon, and thereby reducible 
to practice: for conſidering the manifold bands of relation (natural, civil, or ſpiri- 
wal) between men, as naturally of the ſame kind and blood, as civilly members 
of the ſame Society, as ſpiritually linked in one brotherhood; conſidering the mu- 
tual advantages derivable from the wealth and welfare of each other, (in way of need- 
ful ſuccour, advice and comfort, of profitable commerce, of pleaſant converſation ; ) 
confidering the miſchiefs, which from our neighbours indigency and affliction we 
may incur, they rendering him as a wild beaſt, unſociable, troubleſome and for- 
midable to us; confidering that we cannot be happy without good nature and | >a 
humour, and that good nature cannot behold any ſad object without pity and dolo- 
rous reſentment, good humour cannot ſubſiſt in proſpect of ſuch objects; conſider- 
ing that charity is an inſtrument, whereby we apply all our neighbour's good to 
our ſelves, it being ours, if we can find complacence therein; it may appear reaſon- 
able to reckon all our neighbour's concerns to our account. 

That this is practicable, experience may confirm ; for we may obſerve, that men 
commonly do thus appropriate the concerns of others, reſenti the diſaſters of a 
end or of a relation wich as ſeaſonable diſpleaſure as they could their own; and 
anſwerably finding as high a ſatisfaQion in their good fortune. Yea, many perſons 
do feel more pain by compaſſion for others, than they could do in ſuſtaining the ſame 
evils; divers can with a ſtout heart undergo their own afflictions, who are melted 
with thoſe of a friend or brother. Seeing then in true judgment humanity doth 
match any other relation, and chriſtianity far doth exceed all other alliances, why 
may we not on them ground the like affections and practices, if reaſon hath any 
orce, or conſideration can any wiſe ſway in our practice? . 

4. It will greatly conduce to the perfect obſervance of this rule, to the depreſ- 
fron of ſelf-love, and advancement of charity to the higheſt pitch, if we do ſtudiouſſy 
contemplate our ſelves, ſtrictly examining our conſcience, and ſeriouſly reflecting on 
dur unworthineſs and vileneſs; the infirmities and defects of nature, the corruptions 
and defilements of our ſoul, the fins and miſcarriages of our lives; which doing, we 

all certainly be far from admiring or doting on our ſelves; but rather, as Fob did, Job 9. 20. 
we ſhall condemn and abbor our ſelves; when we ſee our ſelves fo deformed and #*- 6. 
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ugly, how can we be amiable in our own eyes? How can we more eſteem or affeg 
our ſelves than others, of whoſe unworthineſs we can hardly be ſo conſcious or ſure; 
What place can there be for that vanity and folly, for that pride and arrogance, for 
that partiality and injuſtice, which are the ſourſes of immoderate ſelf-love? 

5g · And laſtly, we may from many conſpicuous experiments and examples be aſſured 
that ſuch a practice of this duty is not impoſſible ; but theſe I have already pro- 
duced and urged in the precedent diſcourſe, and ſhall not repeat them again, 
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And walk in love, 


the evangelical doctrine) 7s charity out of a pure heart and a good conſcience, 

| and faith unfeigned ; that charity is a general principle of all good practice, 

(e. all your things be done in charity ;) that it is the ſum and abridgment f 

gp ma all other duties, ſo that he that loveth another, hath fulfilled the whole lau; 
Rom.13.8, 9. that is the chief of the theological virtues ;_ the prime fruit of the divine Spi- 


5h 3-13- rit, and the band of perfection, which combineth and conſummateth all o 


Col. 3. 14. ZTIaces.. | ü | | 
2 Pet. 1.79. St. Peter enjoyneth us, that to all other virtues we ſhould add charity, as the 
top and crown of them; and, above all things, ſaith he, have fervent charity among 
your ſelves,  _ | 
James 2.8, St. James ſtyleth the law of charity » oy Bανν by, the royal, or ſovereign law. 
1Joh.3.23,11. St. John calleth it, in way of excellence, the commandment of God, (T his is bi 
4- 21. commandment, that we ſhould love one another.) | 
Joh. 15.12 Our Lord claimeth it for his peculiar law, This is my commandment; and a neu 
. 13. 34. commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another. And he maketh the obſer 
Joh. 13. 35. Vance of it the ſpecial badge and cognizance of his followers ; by this ſhall all mia 
know that ye are my Diſciples, if ye love one another. 
It being therefore a duty of fo grand importance, it is moſt requiſite that we 
ſhould well. underſtand it, and faithfully obſerve it; to which urpoſes I ſhall by 
God's aſſiſtance endeavour to confer ſomewhat ; firſt, by LES its nature, 
then by preſſing the obſervance of it by ſeveral inducements. - 
The nature of it will, as I conceive, be beſt underſtood by repreſenting the ſeveral 
chief acts, which it. comprizeth or implieth as neceſſary pre-requiſites, or eſſential 
ingredients, or inſeparable adherents to it; ſome internally reſident in the ſoul, o. 
thers diſcharged in external performance; together with ſome ſpecial properties of 
it, And ſuch are thoſe which follow. DIY 
I. Loving our neighbour doth imply, that we ſhould value and eſteem him 
This is neceſſary, for affection doth follow opinion; ſo that we cannot like anf 
| thing which we do not eſteem, or wherein we do not apprehend ſome conſiderable 
good, attractive of affection; that is not amiable which is wholly contemprible3 
| or ſo far as it is ſuch. =; 8 | 
Prov. 14. 1. Bur in right judgment no man is ſuch ; for the wiſe man telleth us, that He that 
'- 11.42. deſpiſeth bis neighbour, Ainnetb; and, He is void of underſtanding that depiſe 


Tim. 1. 5. 2 Paul telleth us, that the end of the commandment (or the main ſcope of 


1 Pet. 4. 8. 
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wighbour 3 — no man is guilty of ſin or folly for deſpiſing that which is 
ally deſpicable. 

1 indeed true, that every man is ſubje& to defects, and to miſchances, apt 
breed contempt, eſpecially in the minds of vulgar and weak people; but no 
ed Na is really deſpicable. For 

Every man living hath ſtamped on him the venerable image of his glorious 
ker, which nothing incident to him can utterly deface. 

Every man is of a divine extraction, and allied to heaven by nature and by " 
ce; as the ſon of God, and the brother of God incarnate. VI did deſpiſe the job 31. 13, 
yſe of my man-ſervant or of my maid-ſervant, when they contended with me; bis: 

ut then ſhall J do when God riſeth up, and when he viſiteth what ſhall J an- 

im? Did not he that made me in the womb, make him? And did not one 

im us in the womb? 

Frery man is endewed with that celeſtial faculty of reaſon, inſpired by the Al- ſob 3a. 8. 
rity, (for, There is a ſpirit in man, and the inſpiration of the Almighty giveth them 

landing) and hath an immortal ſpirit reſiding in him; or rather is himſelf 

weelical ſpirit dwelling in a viſible tabernacle. 

Every man was originally deſigned and framed for a fruition of eternal hap- 

_ . 

Every man hath an intereſt in the common redemption, purchaſed by the 

ood of the Son of God, who faſted death for every one. 

Every man is Capable of ſovereign bliſs, and hath a crown of endleſs glory 

Fered io him. 

lu fine, every man, and all men alike, antecedently to their own will and choice, 

e the objects of his love, of his care, of his mercy; who is loving unto every Pal. 145. 9. 
n, and whoſe mercy is over all his works ; who hath made the ſmall and the great, = 171 Hg 
| careth for all alike ; who is rich, in bounty and mercy, toward all that call Rom. 10. 12. 
on him. | | 3. 22. 

How then can any man be deemed contemptible, having ſo noble relations, 


% 


pacities, and privileges? How a man ſtandeth in eſteem with God Elibu telleth Job 36. 5. 
= „ God (faith he) 7s mighty and deſpiſeth not any; although he be ſo mighty, ſo * fal. 69. 33. 
ti cellent in perfection, ſo infinitely in ſtate exalted above all, yet doth not he 


ght any; and how can we contemn thoſe, whom the certain voucher and infal- 
ble judge of worth deigneth to value? Indeed God fo valued every man as to 
ke great care, to be at great coſt and trouble, to ſtoop down from heaven, to 
ume mortal fleſh, to endure pinching wants and fore diſtreſſes, to taſte death for 
ery one, | 
We may ask with St. Paul, Why doſt thou ſet at nought thy brother? Rem: 14. 10. 
1; it for the lowneſs of his condition, or for any misfortune that hath befallen jam. 2. f. 
im? But are not the beſt men, are not all men, art not thou thy ſelf obnoxious Pal. 38. 36. 
d the like ? Hath not God declared that he hath a ſpecial regard ro ſuch? And * 
e not ſuch things commonly diſpoſed by his hand with a gracious intent? 
Is it for meanneſs of parts, or abilities, or endowments ? But are not theſe the 
ie of God, abſolutely at his diſpoſal, and arbitrarily diſtributed or preſerved ; ſo 
hat thou who art ſo wiſe in thy own conceit to day, mayſt by a diſeaſe, or from a 

dgment (derived by thy pride) become an idiot to morrow ? Have not many 1 Cor. 1. 26: 
00d and therefore many happy men wanted thoſe things ? 

Is it for moral imperfections or blemiſhes ; for vicious habits, or actual miſde- 
neanours? Theſe indeed are the only debaſements and diſparagements of a man; 

et do they not expunge the characters of divinity impreſſed on his nature; and he 
Pay by God's mercy recover from them: And are not we our ſelves, if grace 

o not uphold us, liable to the ſame ? Yea may we nor, if without partiality or 
ary we examine our ſelves, diſcern the ſame within us, or other defects equi- 

alent? And however, is not pity rather due to them than contempt? Whoſe cha- 
ter was it, that they truſted they were righteous, and deſpiſed others? That the Luke 18. 9. 
bolt palpable offender ſhould not be quite deſpiſed God hath a ſpecial care in his + . 5. 
, for that end moderatin puniſhment, and reſtraining the number of ſtripes ; 
(ith the law) he make man be worthy to be beaten, the judge ſhall cauſe him Deut. 25: 3+ 
8 e down, and to be beaten before his face, according to his fault, by a cer- 
number; forty firipes he may give hum and not exceed ; leſt if he ſhould ex- 


ceed, 
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ceed, and beat him above theſe with many ftripes, then thy brother ſhould ſeem vibe - 
| 8 LI 


to thee. 


is 


1 Pet. 2. 17. 


1 Cor. 13.7. 


Rom. 12. 10. 


Phil. 2. 3. 
1 Pet. 5. 5. 


Joy; wherever he is going, whatever he is doing, we ſhould wiſh him peace u 


Rom. 10. 1. 
. u- 
de. 

hil. 1. 8 — 
2 Cor. 13. 9. 


3 John 2. 


1 Tim. 2. 3. 


Javed, and to come to the knowledge of the truth, 


f 


proſpereth. 


We may conſider, that the common things (both good and bad) wherein v 
agree, are far more conſiderable than the peculiar things wherein they differ, : 
be a man is much beyond being a lord, or a wit, or a philoſopher; to be a 8" . 
ſtian doth infinitely ſurpaſs being an emperor, or a learned clerk; to be a ſinne wy 
much worſe than to be a beggar or an idiot: The agreement of men is in the fte 
Nance and body of things; the difference is in a circumſtance, a fringe, or 2 
dow about them; ſo that we cannot deſpiſe another man, without reflecting | of 
tempt on our ſelves, who are ſo very like him, and not conſiderably better thay 
or hardly can without arrogance pretend to be ſo. 

We may therefore, and reaſon doth require that we ſhould value our neighby 
and it is no impoſſible or unreaſonable precept which St. Peter giveth us, ty, 
nour all men; and with it a charitable mind will eaſily comply; it ever will de 
ſomething valuable, ſomething honourable, ſomething amiable in our neighboy; 
will find ſomewhat of dignity in the meaneſt, ſomewhat of worth in the by 
ſomewhat hopeful in the moſt degenerate of men; it therefore will not abſolus 
flight or ſcorn any man whatever, looking on him as an abje& or forlorn wr 
unworthy of conſideration. | 

It is indeed a point of charity to ſee mote things eſtimable in others than inq 
ſelves; or to be apprehenſive of more defects meriting diſeſteem in our ſelvesth 
others; and conſequently in our opinion to prefer others before us, accordi 
thoſe apoſtolical precepts, Be kindly affected one toward another with brotherly in 
in honour preferring one another. In lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem other bit 
than themſelves. Be ſubject one to another, 

II. Loving our neighbour doth imply a ſincere and earneſt defire of his welfr 
and good of all kinds, in due proportion: For it is a property of love, that it wal 
have its object moſt worthy of it ſelf, and conſequently that it ſhould attain i 
beſt ſtate whereof it is capable, and perſiſt firm therein; to be fair and plump, 
flouriſh and thrive without diminution or decay; this is plain to experience inn 
ſpect to any other thing (a horſe, a flower, a building, or any ſuch thing) vlt 
we pretend to love; wherefore charity ſhould diſpoſe us to be thus affected too 
neighbour; ſo that we do not look upon his condition or affairs with an indiffra 
eye, or cold heart, but are much concerned for him, and put forth hearty wil 
for his intereſts: We ſhould wiſh him adorned with all virtue, and accompliltd 
with all worthy endowments of ſoul ; we ſhould wiſh him proſperous ſucce!s inal 
his deſigns, and a comfortable ſatisfaction of his defires; we ſhould wiſh him vi 
alacrity of mind to reap the fruits of his induſtry, and to enjoy the beſt accommott 
tions of his life, Not formally and in complement, as the mode is, but really 
with a cordial ſenſe, upon his undertaking any enterprize, we ſhould wiſh I 
good ſpeed; upon any proſperous ſucceſs of his endeavours, we ſhould bid li 


the preſence of God with him: We ſhould tender his health, his ſafety, his quis 
his reputation, his wealth, his proſperity in all reſpects; but eſpecially with pecil 
ar ardency we ſhould defire his final welfare, and the happineſs of his ſoul, that be 
ing incomparably his chief concern. 

Hence readily ſhould we pour forth our prayers, which are the trueſt expreſi 
of good deſire, for the welfare of our es to him who is able to work 
beſtow it. 5 5 | 

Such was the charity of St. Paul for his countrey-men, ſignified in thoſe wolch 
Brethren my heart's defire and prayer to God for 1ſrael is, that they may be ſav 
ſuch was his love to the Philippians, God is my record, how greatly J long after i 
all, in the bowels of Feſus Chriſt; and this I pray, that your love may abound mi 
and more in knowledge, and in all judgment | 

Such was St. Jobn's charity to his friend Gaius, to whom he ſaid, Below, 
wiſh above all things, that thou mayſt proſper and be in health even as 10) Ji 


Such is the charity which we are enjoyned to expreſs toward all men, by 54 
ing for all men, in conformity to the charity of. God, who wi have all men l 


buch 
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each is the charity we are commanded to uſe toward our enemies, lein _ 5: 44: 
; that curſe us, and praying jor theſe who deſpitefully uſe us, and perſecute us; yas - 3 
which was exemplified by our Lord, by St. Stephen, by all the holy a- 1 Co:. 4 12. 
es, 

4 Charity doth imply a complacence or delightful ſatisfaction in the good of 
neighbour ; this is conſequent on the former property, for that joy naturally 

\ reſult from events agreeable to our defire: Charity hath a good eye, which 

at offended or dazled with the luſtre of its neighbour's virtue, or with the ſplen- 

of his fortune, but wieweth either of them ſteadily with pleaſure, as a very de- 

ful ſpectacle: it beholdeth him to proſper and flouriſh, to grow in wealth and 

ute, not only without envious repining, but with gladſome content: Its proper- 

is, to rejoice with them that rejoice; to partake of their enjoyments, to feaſt in Rom. 12 1;. 
r pleaſures, to triumph in their ſucceſs. 

one member doth feel the health and the delight which another immediately 

h enjoy; ſo hath a charitable man a ſenſible complacence in the welfare and joy 1 Cor. 12. 26. 
kis neighbour, | 

His proſperity of any kind, in proportion to its importance, doth pleaſe him; but 

cially his ſpiritual proficiency and improvement in virtue doth yield matter of 

tent; and his good deeds he beholdech with abundant ſatisfaction. 

his is that inſtance of charity which St. Paul ſo frequently doth expreſs in his 2 Cor. 13.9. 
ſtles, declaring the extreme joy he did teel in the faith, in the virtue, in the or- , Nez l 
ly converſation of thoſe brethren to whom he writeth. 2.19. 

his charity poſſeſſed St. Tahn, when he ſaid, I have no greater joy than to hear 3 John 4. 

t my Children walk in truth. 

bis is the charity of heaven, which doth even chear the angels, and doth en- 

ice the bliſs of the bleſſed ſpirits there; of whom it is ſaid, There is joy in hea- Luke 15. 7, 
over every ſinner that repenteth. Hence, This is the diſpoſition of charitable '* 

ſons ſincerely to congratulate any good occurrence to their neighbour ; they are 

Wy to conſpire in rendering thanks and praiſe to the author of their welfare; ta- 

zz the good conferred on their neighbour as a bleſſing and obligation on them- 

es; ſo that they upon ſuch occaſions are apt to ſay with St. Paul, What thanks 1 Theft. 3. g. 
ve render to God for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your ſakes be- 2 Theſſ. 1. 3. 
e Cod? And, we are bound to thank God always for you, brethren, becauſe 

t your faith groweth exceedingly,' and that' the charity of every one of you all 

ard each other aboundeth: And, I thank my God always on your behalf for the 1 Cor. 1 4, 5. 
ce of God, which is given you by Feſus Chriſt, that in every thing ye are enrich- hill 1. 3: 


Rom. 1. 8. 
by him, N 16. 


It i a precept of St. Paul, Give thanks always "2p ral, which is tranſlated Cel. 1. 3. 
all things, but it might as well be rendered for all perſons, according to that in- Fob 3-03 
tion, I exhort that firſt of all ſupplications, prayers, interceſſions, and giving of i Tim. 2. 1. 
ks be made for all men; not only prayers are to be made, but thankſgivings are 
be oftered for all men, out of general charity. 
IV. Correſpondontly, love of our neighbour doth imply condolency and com- 
ration of the evils befalling him: For what we love, we cannot withour diſ- 
ure behold lying in a bad condition, finking into decay, or in danger to pe- 
0 bob to a charitable mind the bad ſtate of any man is a moſt unpleaſant and pain- 

Int. 5 
It is the property of charity to mourn with thoſe that mourn ; not coldly, but K 
lonately, (for 'tis #0 weep with thoſe that weep) reſenting every man's caſe with Kon. 12. 16. 
MeQtion ſuitable thereto, and as he doth himſelf reſent it. 

* any man fallen into diſgrace? Charity doth hold down its head, is abaſhed 
out of countenance, partaking of his ſhame : Is any man diſappointed of his 
bes or endeavours? Charity crieth out alas, as if it were itſelf defeated: Is any 
in afflicted with pain or ſickneſs ? Charity looketh ſadly, it ſigheth and groaneth, 
ateth and languiſheth with him: Is any man pinched with hard want ? 
"ity if it cannot ſuccour, it will condole: Doth ill news arrive? Charity doth 
4 It with an unwilling ear, and a ſad heart, although not particularly concerned 
5 The ſight of a wreck at ſea, of a field ſpread with carcaſſes, of a countrey de- 
K 5 houſes burnt, and cities ruined, and of the like calamities, incident to 
y ” ? would touch the bowels of any man; but the very report of them would 


* r affect 
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affect the heart of charity: Ir doth not ſuffer a man with comfort or eaſe to eg 
the accommodations of his own ſtate, while others before him are in diſtreſs: 
cannot be merry while any man in preſence is ſorrowful ; it cannot ſeem hay, 
while its neighbour doth appear miſerable: It hath a ſhare in all che afflig 
which it doth behold or hear of; according to that inſtance in St. Paul of y, 
. Philippians, Ye have done well, that ye did communicate with (or partake iq) 
e affietions z and according to that precept, Remember thoſe which are in bong, | 
Heb. 13. 3- bound with them. | | 
Such was the charity of Job; Did not I weep for him that was in trouble? jj, 
not my foul grieved for the poor? 
Pal. 33 12, Such was the charity of the Pſalmiſt, even toward his ungrateful enemies, J 
112, 14. (faith he) rewarded me evil for good to the fpoiling of my ſoul; but as for os 
when they were ſick, my cloathing was ſackcloath, I humbled my ſoul with faſiy 
T behaved my ſelf as though it had been my friend or my brother, I bowed jy 
heavily as one that mourneth for his mother. 5 5 
> Cor. 11.29, Such was the charity of St. Paul; Who is weak, ſaid he, and I am not weak? N 
is offended, and I burn not with fervent compaſſion ? 
Sueh was the charity of our Saviour, which fo reigned in his heart, that nop ne 
ſion is ſo often attributed to him as this of pity; it being expreſſed to be the ny 
Matt. 14. 14. tive of his great works. Jeſus (ſaith St. Matthew) went forth, and ſaw a gu 
multitude, 2 exrAaſyvidy Fo au T9185 and was noved (in i bowels) with Compuh 
She on toward them, and he healed their fick; and, I have bem res on the multi 


Job 30. 25. 


W becauſe they have nothing to eat, and I will not ſend them \away faſting, hf th 
e - faint in the way; and, Jeſus had compaſſion on them, and touched their 
Mark 1.41. and, Feſus moved with compaſſion put forth his hand and touched him (the 


Luke 7. 13. and ſaith unto him, I will, be thou clean; and, When the Lord ſaw her (i 


widow of Naim, whoſe fon was carried out) he had compaſſion ber; and, or 

Luke 19. 41. beheld the city, and wept over it, conſidering the miſeries impendent on it, es 
juſt puniſhment of their outragious injuries againſt himſelf ; and when the en 

John 11. 33, good ſiſters did bewail their brother Lazarus, He groaned in fpirit and ur 
35+ ' troubled; and wept with them; whence the Jews did collect, Behold how be % 
| bim. ion 


Thus any calamity or misfortune befalling his neighbour doth raiſe diſtaſteful 
gret and commiſeration in a charitable foul ; but eſpecially moral evils, (which! 
deed are the great evils, in compariſon whereto nothing elſe is evil) do work tt 


effect: To ſee men diſhonour and wrong their maker, to provoke his anger, fe 
incur his disfavour ; to ſee men abuſe their reaſon, and diſgrace their nature; is 
ſee men endamage their ſpiritual eſtate, to endanger the loſs of their ſouls, to 0-8 | 
coſt from their happineſs, and run into eternal ruin, by diſtemper of mind, 1p»: 


an inordinate converſation! This is moſt afflictive to a man endewed with any gn 
degree of charity. Could one ſee a man ſprawling on the ground, weltring in 
blood, with gaping wounds, gaſping for breath, without compaſſion ? And ſeß 
the condition of him that lieth groveling in fin, weltring in guilt, wounded 
bitter remorſe and pangs of conſcience, nearly obnoxious to eternal death, 3" 
worſe and more deplorable, how can it but touch the heart of a charitable m 
and ſtir his bowels with compaſſionate anguiſh ? | : 
Such was the excellent charity of the holy Pſalmiſt, ſignified in thoſe <a 
Pſ. 110. 158. tions, I beheld the tranſgrefſors and was grieved, becanſe they kept Mi K 
PC. 119. 136. moe ; and, Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, becauſe men keep i 
aw. 
Such was the charity of St. Paul toward his incredulous and obdurate count" © 
men (notwithſtanding their hatred and ill treatment of himſelf) the which ie" 
Rom. 9. 1, 2. earneſtly did aver in thoſe words, I fay the truth, J lie not, my conſcience alſo tl 
ing me witneſs in the Holy Ghoſt, that I have great heavineſs and continual 
in my heart for them. | 
Such was the charity of our Lord, which diſpoſed him as to a continual i® 


of men's evils, fo upon particular occaſions, to grieve at their fins and {pt 

Mark .. when the Phariſees maligned him for his doing good, he ('tis ſaid) 
Matt. 9. 36. TVAAuTacd, grieve (or condole) for the hardneſs of their heart; and, ben 
Jaw the multitudes, be was moved with compaſſion on them, becauſe they jo 
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ud were ſcattered abroad as ſheep having no ſhepherd ; and when he wept over Luke 19. 4t- 
ruſalem, becauſe it did not know in its day the things that belonged to its peace 
either temporal or eternal.) | | | 
This is that charity which God himſelf in a wonderful and incomprehenſible 
Lanner hath exemplified to us; for he is the father of pities; mowannaſyy©., full jan. 5. 11. 
zewelt; his bowels are troubled, and do ſound, when he is (for upholding juſtice, fake 45. 
/ reclaiming finners) conſtrained to inflict puniſhment; of him tis ſaid, that 58 = bs. 2s. 
1 wwas grieved for the miſery of Iſrael; and, that he was afflicted in all the Jud. 10. 16. 
fictions of his people: So incredible miracles doth infinite charity work in 4 * 
od, that the impaſſible God in a manner ſhould ſuffer with us, that happineſs it 16. 63.9. 
if ſhould partake in our miſery ; that grief ſhould ſpring up in the fountain of (Hol. 11. 8.) 
: How this can be, we thoroughly cannot well apprehend, but ſurely thoſe 
preſſes are uſed in condeſcenſion to ſignifie the greatly charitable benigni- 
of God, and to ſhew us our duty, that we ſhould be merciful as our hea- Lake 6. 36 
mly Father is merciful, ſympathizing wich the miſeries and ſorrows of our ph. 5. 1. 
rethren. | (Luke 16. 20. 
This is that duty which is ſo frequently inculcated: When we are charged to Col. 2. .,. 
ut on bowels of pity, to be (warnaſyva) tender- bearted, to be (ovuTaSeas) compaſſionate Phil. 2. i. 
ne toward another. SES Eph. 4: 32. 
Hence it is, that good men in this world cannot live in any briskneſs of mitn 
xr height of jollity, their own enjoyments being tempered by the diſcontents of 
thers; the continual obvious ſpectacles of ſorrow and of fin damping their plea- 
Wores, and quaſhing exceſſive tranſports of joy: For who could much enjoy him- 
If in an hoſpital, in a priſon, in a charnel? 
V. It is generally a property of love to appropriate its object; in apprehenſion 
nd affection embracing it, poſſeſſing it, enjoying it as its own: So charity doth 
nake our neighbour to be ours, engaging us to tender his caſe, and his concerns as 
ur own; ſo that we ſhall exerciſe about them the ſame affections of ſoul (the ſame 
lefires, the ſame hopes and fears, the ſame joys and ſorrows) as about our own 
tereſt and moſt peculiar intereſt ; ſo that his danger will affright us, and in his ſe- 
urity we ſhall find repoſe ; his profit is gain, and his loſſes are damages to us; we 
do riſe by his preferment, and ſink down by his fall; his good ſpeed is a ſatisfac- 
ion, and his diſappointment a croſs to us; his enjoyments afford pleaſure, and his 
ufterings bring pain to us. 
So charity doth enlarge our minds beyond private conſiderations, conferring on 
em an univerſal intereſt, and reducing all the world within the verge of their 
ffectionate care; ſo that a man's ſelf is a very ſmall and inconſiderable portion of 
us regard; whence charity is ſaid not to ſeek its own things, and we are command- 
i not to Jook on our own things; for that the regard which charity beareth to its 1 Cor. 11. f. 
wn Intereſt, in compariſon to that which it beareth toward the concerns of others, 10. 24- 
ath the ſame proportion as one man hath to all men, being therefore exceed- 
2 7 and as it were none at all. 128 
ts (faith St. Chry/oſtom) is the canon of moſt per, . ID Z SOMNRIEDEM 
briſtiani/m, this is 212225 boundary, 15 the fe . 7 38 * 
op of it, to ſeek things profitable to the publick: And ac- 9 s 4%, 73 74 ronj rouglenla 
urding to this rule charity doth walk, it preſeribeth that 2 e. | 
ompaſs to it ſelf, it aſpireth to that pitch; it diſpoſeth to act r 


i of many, that they may be ſaved. 
. It is a property of love to affect union, or the greateſt approximation that 

in be to its object: As hatred doth ſet things at diſtance, making them to ſhun 

dr chaſe away one another: ſo love doth attract things, doth combine them, doth 

dold them faſt rogether; every one would be embracing and enjoying what he 

eth in the manner whereof it is capable: So doth charity diſpoſe a man to 

onſunction with others; it ſoon will breed acquaintance, kind converſation, and 

ucable correſpondence with our neighbour. 
t would be a ſtranger to no man to whom by its entercourſe it may yield any . 

enefit or comfort. | | | 


Its arms are always open, and its boſom free to receive all, who do not reject 


r decline its amity. 


1 LI 2 8 I 


St. Paul did, I pleaſe all men in all things, not ſeeking my own profit, but the pro- 1 Cor. 10. 33. 


| 
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250  Prope 
1 © *- "LF: ont frankly acceſſible, moſt affable, moſt tractable, moſt ſociable, moſt yen 
to Interchange good offices ; moſt ready to oblige others, and willing to be oblige. 
by them. | | f 


It avoideth that unreaſonable ſuſpiciouſneſs and diffidence, that timorous ſhing, 
that crafty reſervednefs, that fuperciltious moroſity, that faſtidious ſullennefs, 2 
the like untoward diſpofitions, which keep ment in eſtraygement, ſtifling good it 

clinations to familiarity and friendſhip. AK 
125 mutce VII. It is a property of love to deſire a reciprocal affection; for that is the ſing 
y- aritatis.Sen. poſſeſſion and firmeſt union, which is grounded upon voluntarily conſpiring in affe 
on; and if we do value any perſon, we cannot but prize his good- will and eſteem 
Charity is the mother of friendſhip, not only as inclining us to love Otheri 
but as attracting others to love us; diſpoſiſig us to affect their amity, and by ell 

ging means to procure it. | | 

ence is that evangelical preceprt ſo often enjoined to us, of purſuing ben 


Heb. 12. i4. With all men, importing that we ſhould defite and ſeek by all fair means the god p 
2 Tim. 2. 22. will of men, without which peace from them cannot ſubſiſt; for if they do 
Rom. 12. 18. loye” tis, they will be infeſting us with unkind words or deeds. | * 


VIII. Hence alfo charity diſpoſeth to pleaſe our neighbour, not only by inoſſu 
five but by obliging demeanor ; by a ready complaiſance and compliance with hy 
faſhion, with his humour, With his deſire in matters lawful, or in a way confiſlen 
with duty and diſcretion. | | 
Rom. 1c. 2 Suech charity St. Paul did pteſetibe, Let every one plraſe his neighbour ſ h 
1 Cor. 10. 33. good to edi fication : Such he prattied himſelf, Even as IT pleaſe all men in all thing 
9. 19. not ſeeking mine own profit ; and, I have nade try ſelf a ſervant to all, that I nigh 
ain the more. 2 0 1 0 
Rom. 15. 3. Such was the charity of out Lord, for «ver Chriſt pleaſed not himſelf: He inde 
John 2.2. did ſtoop to cotiverſe with ſorty men in their way, he came when he was invite, 
he accepted their entertainment, he from the frankneſs of his eonverſation with 4 
ſorts of perſons did undergo the reproach of being a vine- bibber, a friend of pull 
Matt. 11. 19. ran and fi b ba | E 5 | 4h 
Luke y. 34, It is the genius and complexion of charity to affect nothing uncouth ot fin: 
Jar in matters of indifferent nature; to be candid, not rigid in opinion; to be pl 
able, not ſtiff in humour; to be ſmooth and gentle; not rugged and peeviſh i 
behaviour. | TT, 7 B50 
It doth indeed not flatter, not ſooth, not humour any man in bad thingy, of i 
things very abſurd and fooliſh; it would rather chuſe to diſpleaſe and ctoſs hin 
than to abuſe, to delude, to wrong or hurt him; but excepting ſuch caſes, it gas 
ly pleaſeth all men, denying its own will and conceit to ſatisfy the pleaſure a 
D fancy of others; practiſing that which St. Peter injoinel i 
Onbegeres, cferab dt, 1 2% that ptecept, be of one mind, be compaſſionate, live as bretirt 
e O00 1 28:47 be pitiful, be courteous ; or as St. Paul might intend, when! 
Eph. 4. 32. US, v α e s, (0 gratifie, to indulge one another. ; 
Col. 3 13. IX. Love of our neighbour doth imply readineſs upon all occaſions to do li 
| good, to promote and advance his benefit in all kinds. | 
It doth not reſt in good opinions of mind, and gobd affections of hearts, l. 
from thoſe roots doth put forth abundant fruits of real beneficence ; it will na 
ſatisfied with faint deſires, - or fluggiſh wiſhes, but will be up and doing what it 
for its neighbour. | 2 | 
| Love is ſtrong Love is a buſie and active, a vigorous and ſprightful, a couragious and induſt 
as death. ys diſpoſition of ſoul; Which will prompt a man, and puſh him fotward to unde. 
Cant. 8.6. take or undergo any thing, to endure pains, to encounter dangers, to ſurmos 
difficulties for the good of its object. K's 
1 John 3. 8. Such is true charity, it will diſpoſe us 20 love, as St. Fohn preſcribeth, 77? 


Jam. 2.16. &ayflen, in work and in truth; not only in mental defire, but in effectual perf 1 

mance; not only in verbal pretence, but in real effect. rot 
A/l-xeuCdy:> Hence charity will render a man a general benefactor, in all matters, upon did 
% 7.499%" oeeafions; affording to his neighbour all kinds of affiſtance and relief, accordi's of t 
Adds 20. 35. his neighbour's need, and his own ability: It will make him a bountiful dil" dito 
. 7 of his goods to the poor, a comfotter of the afflicted, a viſiter of the ſick, 2" care 
1 Theſf. 5. 14. ſtructer of the ignorant, an adviſer of the doubtful, a protector of the oppreſſed, , 


Nzc24»949thoſpitable entertainer of ſtrangers, a reconciler of differences, an incerceſſr 
T8560 1/9 2 | 4 ; | | 
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&-nders, am advocate of thofe who need defence, a ſuccourer of all that want 1Thell: 5. 14. 


he practice of Job deſcriberh its nature; T (faith he) delivered the poor that job 29. 17. 
ied, and the fatherlefs, and bim that had none to help him: The bleſſing of him 1% 31. 32- 
ket was ready to periſh came - me, and I cauſed the widows heart to ſing for ner et" 
„ I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame; I was a father to the 
ur, and the cauſe whrch I knew not I ſearched out ; and I brake the jaws of the 
ited, and plucked the ſport out of his teeth, If F have held the poor from ther job 32. 16.— 
ire, or have cauſed the eyes of the widow to fail; or have eaten my morſel my ſelf 
ne, and the fatberliſs hath not eaten thereof; if I have ſeen any periſh for want 
cleathing, or any poor without covering, The ſtranger did not lodge in tee flreet ; job z 32. 
opened my doors to the traveller. 
duch is a Charitable man; the fun is not more liberal of his light and warmth, 
in he is of deneficial influence. | | 
He doth not ſpare his ſubſtance, being rich in good works, ready to diſtribute, 
ling to communicate: And where his eſtate faileth, yer the contribution of his 
ndeayour will not be wanting; he will be ready to draw and preſs others to bene- 
ence; ſo doing good not only according to his power, but in a manner beyond 
„ making the ability of others to ſupply his own weaknefs, and being liberal with 
heir wealth. The deſcription of Cimon is a good character of a charitable man, Corn. Nep. 
Valli fides ejus, nulli opera, nulli res familiaris defuit. in Cimone. 
Thus may the pooreft men be great benefactors; ſo the poor Apoſtles who had We . 
ring, yet did enrich many; not only in ſpiritual treaſure, but taking care for ſup- S e 
ly of the poor, by their precepts and moving exhortations; and he that had not c 
lere to lay bis head, was the moſt bountiful perſon that ever was; for our ſake he 7 4 Ala 
became poor, that we by bis poverty might be made rich. 9 
In all kinds charity diſpoſeth to further our neighbour's good, but efpecially in 
be concerns of his ſoul; the which as incomparably they do furpaſs all others, ſo 
t is the trueſt and nobleſt charity ro promote them. | | 
It will inctine us 20 draw forth our ſoul to the hungry, and to fatisfie the afflifÞ- 1. 58.7 — 
d foul; to bring the poor that are caſt out to our houſe ; to cover the naked, to looſe Pik. 18. 16. 
be bands of wickedneſs, to undo the heavy burthens, to let the oppreſſed go free, to 
Freak every yoke ; to ſupply any corporal indigency, to relieve any temporal diſtreſs ; 
but eſpecially it will induce to make provifion for the ſou], to relieve the ſpiritual 
eds of our neighbour ; by affording him good inſtruction, and taking care that he 
de informed in his duty, or conducted in his way to happineſs; by admonition and 
xhortation quickening, encouraging, Hrovoting, ſpurring him 7o good works ; Fis TaceEu- 
dy reſolving him in his doubrs, and comforting him in his troubles of con- u 
cience; (1ifteng the up bands which hang down, and the feeble knees) by ſeaſon- Heb. 10 24. 
able and prudent reproof; by all ways ſerving to convert him from the error 3 rk 5g 
bis way; and ſo ſaving @ ſcul from death, and hiding a multitude of fins; which 1 Theft ;. 
N © proper work of charity : for charity (faith Sr, Peter) covereth a multitude 4 _ 
ins. 8 | | $0004 > | 2 Fi 1 Pet. 4. 8. 
This was the charity of our Saviour, He went about doing good, healing the bo- Prov. to. 12. 
dily infirmities, (every ſickneſs and every diſeaſe among the, people) ſatisfying their fi 38. 
5 . n 2 Is 7 Matt. 4. 23. 
bodily neceſſities, comforting them in their wordly diſtreſſes, ſo far as to perform 9. 35. 
great miracles for thoſe e (curing inveterate maladies, reſtoring limbs and 
lenſes, raiſing the dead, multiplying loves and fiſhes) but his charity was chiefly 
exerciſed in ſpiritual beneficence; in pourveying fuſtenance and comfort for their 
fouls, in feeding their minds by wholfome inſtruction, in curing their ſpiritual diſ- 
tempers, in correcting their ignorances and errors, in exciting them to duty by John 4.x. 
powerful advices and exhortations, in ſupporting them by heavenly. conſolations 15. 11.— 
igainſt temptations and troubles. A 5 the th IT 451 
Thus alſo did the charity of the holy apoſtles principally exert it ſelf: They did 
not neglect affording relief to the outward needs of men; they 
Ud take care by earneſt interceſſion and exhortation for ſupport d;. 6. f. 15, 16. 8. 7. 28. 8, 9. 


of the poor; but eſpecially they did labour to promote the ſpi- Ga PAY I ä 


titual benefit of men; for this they did undertake ſo many 1.— 1 Tim. 6. 18. Heb. 3 16 : 
cares, and toils, and travels; for this they did undergo ſo ma- e ee 
ny bardſhips, ſo many hazards, ſo many difficulties and troubles; Therefore (ſaid 2 Tim. 2. 10. 
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St. Paul) I endure all things for the elects ſake, that they may alſo obtain t 
on = is in Chriſt Feſus, with eternal glory. n be ſaluat 
X. This indeed is a property of charity ro make a man deny himſelf, to ne 
his own intereſt, yea, to deſpiſe all ſelfiſh regards for the benefit of his nelghions 
to him that is inſpired with charity his own good is not good, when it ſtandet 
in competition with the more conſiderable good of another; nothing is ſo dear | 
him, which he gladly will not part with upon ſuch conſiderations. 
Liberty is a precious thing, which every man gladly would enjoy, yet how lit 
did St. Paul's charity _— it? How abſolutely did he abandon ir for 0 
nan iu, Neighbour's good? Though (ſaid he) I am free from all men, yet I have * 
7b» t eee. my ſelf ſervant (or have enſlaved my ſelf) unto all, that I might gain the nne: 
: Cor. 9. 19. And he expreſſes much ſatisfaction in the bonds which he bare for the good of 
Phil. 1. 12. his brethren. 1 Paul (faith he) the priſoner of Feſus Cbriſt for you Gentiles; 
Eph. z. 1,-13. J ſuffer trouble as an evil doer, even unto bonds; —— endure all things for th 
2 tim. ele Joke. | 
b Every man loveth his own humour, and would pleaſe himſelf; but the chat 
1 Cor 9. 33. Of St. Paul did rather chuſe to pleaſe all men; making him all things to all un 
i Cor. 10. 22. that by all means he might: ſave ſome; and the Rule he commended to others, ay 
- impoſed on himſelf, was this, We that are ſtrong ought to bear the infirmities of th 
om. 15 1. deal, and not to pleaſe our ſelves. 
Profit is the common mark of mens defigns and endeavours; but charity oft 
doth not aim thereat, but waveth it for its neighbour's advantage; for jy ol 
Phil. 2.8. Aim not every man at his own things, but every man alſo at the things of others, i 
x Cor. 10. 24. St. Paul's Rule; and, not to ſeek his own profit, but the profit of many, that tl 
might be ſaved, was his practice, | 
To ſuffer is grievous to human nature, and every man would ſhun it; but che 
rity not only doth ſupport it, but joyeth in it, when it conduceth to its neigh. 
Col. 1. 24. bour's advantage; 1 reozce, ſaid that charitable Apoſtle, in my ſufferings for you, 
2 Cor. 1. 4. 6. Eaſe is is a thing generally deſirable and acceptable; but charity doth part wit 
7-+ ir, embracing labour, watchings, travels and troubles for its neighbour's good: up 
Theft 2. 9, on this account did the holy Apoſtles undertake abundant labours (as St. Pal 
2 Thefl. 3. f. telleth us) and fo this end (faith he) do I labour, firiving according to his workin, 
2 Cor. ws 2 which worketh in me mightily ; to what end? That we may preſent every man perfel 
Fis $6 xe7,G in Chriſt Feſus : This is that xo7@- ayers, that labour of love, which they di 
Nene. commend in others, and ſo notably themſelves exerciſe. 


- pal As 21. 31, 35. Heb. 6. 7. 1 Theff. 1. 3. 


Life of all things, is held moſt precious and dear; yet this charity upon uten 
| occaſions, will expoſe, will ſacrifice for its neighbour's good: This 2. Lord te. 
John 15. 13. leth us) is the greateſt love any man can expreſs to his friend; and the highet 
inſtance that ever was of charity, was herein ſhewed; the imitation whereof d. 
1 John 3. 16. John doth not doubt to recommend to us; In this (faith he) have we known it 
John 15.12. Jove of God, becauſe he hath laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay dim 
Eph. 5. 2. Our life for the brethren; and St. Paul, Walk in love, even as Chriſt loved 1, 
and gave himſelf for us an offering and ſacrifice to God; the which precept be 
Cor 12 1e, backed with his own example, J (faich he) very gladly will ſpend and be ſpent ſi 
Phil. 2. A your ſouls; and, If T be res upon the ſacrifice and ſervice of your faith, I 
1 Thefl. 2.8. and rejoice with you all; and, being affeftionately defirous of you, we were willing! 
bave imparted unto you not the Goſpel of God only, but alſo our own ſouls, becauſe ) 

were dear unto us. Ls | 
Reputation to ſome, is more dear than life, and 'tis worſe than death, to b: 
held a male factor, to be loaded with odious reproaches, to have an infamous che- 
racer ; yet charity will engage men hereto, willingly to ſuſtain the moſt grievou 
2 Cor. 6.8. obloquy and diſgrace ; for this the ſame heroical apoſtles did paſs through hw 
1 Cor: 4-9- and diſponour, through evil report and good report, as deceivers ; and yet trut— 

» BY. - 

for this they were made a ſpectacle to the world, as fools, as weak, as deſi, 
cable ; were reviled, deſamed, made as the filth of the world, and off- - ſcouring 4 
all things. For this St. Paul was content to ſuffer ws xa, as a malt att. 
So there was nothing which charity will not deny it ſelf, and loſe for the good 
of its neighbour. 


2 Tim, 2. 9. 


XI. I. 


Gnu. XXVII. and Aft of Charity. 


XI. It is a property of love not to ſtand upon diſtinctions and nice reſpects, 
lot to be condeſcenſive, and willing to perform the meaneſt offices, needful or uſe- 
ul for the good of its friend. 

He that truely loveth is a voluntary fervant, and gladly will ſtoop to any em- 
"qu for which the need, or conſiderable benefit of him whom he loverh 
U h call. 

$ the greateſt ſouls, and the moſt glorious beings, the which are moſt en- 
Lwed with charity, by it are diſpoſed with greateſt readineſs to ſerve their in- 
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err. 
This made St. Paul conſtitute himſelf a /ervant (we might render it a ſlave) of Cor. 9. 19. 


re, 
do nen, abſolutely devoted to the promoting their intereſts with his utmoſt la- 
or and diligence; undertaking toilſome drudgeries, running about upon errands 


xr them. | 
This maketh the bleſſed and glorious Angels (the principalities and powers above) PHH 91. 17. 
ouchſafe to wait on men, to be the guards of all good men, to be miniſtring ſpi- ** ” 


art 1 . 
m. rits, ſent out to minifter for them who ſhall inherit ſalvation ; not only obedience feb. 1. 7, 14 
2 God enforceth them, but charity diſpoſeth them gladly to ſerve us, who are ſo OODLE” 
nuch their inferiors; the ſame charity, which produceth joy in them at the con- 10. 15. 7» 


verſion of a ſinner. | 
This made the Son of God to deſcend from heaven; and lay aſide that glory 57/9 74» 
which he had with God before the world was; this made him who was fo rich, Jon 15. f. 
p become poor, that we by his poverty might be enriched; this made him conver/e 2 Cor. 8. 9. 
nd demean himſelf among his ſervants, as he that miniſtred ; this made him to Nat 22:27: 
waſh his diſciples feet; thereby deſigning inſtructively to exemplifie the duty and © 
ch-Woature of charity, for I/ (ſaid he) I your Lord and Maſter have waſhed your feet, John 13. 14. 
agb ten ye alſo ought to waſh one anothers feet: for I have given you an example, 
that you ſhould do as I have done to you. | 
with This maketh God himſelf (the high and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity) to If. 57. 15. 
up- WW condeſcend ſo far, as to be continually employed in carefully watching over, in pro- 
Pu viding for, in protecting and aſſiſting us vile and wretched worms; for though be Pal. 113. 6. 
Zing BA dee 11eth on high, yet humbleth be himſelf to behold the things that are in heaven (Fa 8 4. 
and earth. This maketh him with ſo much pain and patience to ſupport our job DF 
7 dil WY infirmities, to bear with our offences, to wait for our converſion; according to that 
proteſtation in the prophet, Thou haſt made me to ſerve with thy fins, thou baſt weari- Iſa 43. 24. 
ed me With thine iniquities. | 
| In conforraity to this wonderful practice, whoſe actions are the beſt rules and 
der Patterns of our deportment, charity ſhould diſpoſe us, according to St. Paul's prac- 


- tice, by love to ſerve one another. | Gal. 5. 13. 
” Indeed it will not ſuffer any man to look down on another with ſupercilious con- 


1. tempt or neglect; as if he were unworthy or beneath our regard. It will incline 
ſuperiors to look on their inferiors (their ſubjects, their ſervants, their meaneſt and 
pooreſt neighbours) not as beaſts or as ſlaves; but as men, as brethren ; as deſcend- ou i 4 | 
HW in from the ſame ſtock, as partakers of the common nature and reaſon; as thoſe 2 Pe. 1.1. 
| P who have obtained the like precious faith; as heirs of the ſame precious promiſes 
in and glorious hopes; as their equals in the beſt things, and in all conſiderable ad- 
7 rantages; equals * in God's ſight; and according to our Lord's intent, when he * Eph. 6. 9. 
laid, one is your Maſter, even Chriſt, and all ye are brethren; according to St, _ 
Paul's exhortation to Philemon, that he would receive Onefimus, not now as a ergy Ys 
\ be ſervant, but above a ſervant, a brother beloved in the Lord. | 
f Accordingly charity will diſpoſe men of rank in their behaviour to be conde- 
cenfive, lowly, meek, courteous, obliging and helpful to thoſe, who in human eye 
nou + in worldly ſtate are moſt below them; remembring that ordinance of our Lord, 
5 c arged on all his Diſciples, and enforced by his own pattern, He that is greateſt Matt. 23. 11. 
Fa among you, let him be your ſervant. | | | Luke 22. 27. 
Tl Love indeed is the preat-leveller, which in a manner ſetteth all things on even Amicitia pares 
2 and reduceth to a juſt poiſe; which bringeth down heaven to earth, and rn. 
ood 8 up earth to heaven; which inclineth the higheſt to wait upon the loweſt, 
*. . engageth the ſtrength of rhe mightieſt to help the weakeſt, and the wealth 
ne richeſt to ſupply the pooreſt, z r. ye) led, that there may be an equali- 2 Cot. 8. 1. 
1 '7; that no where there may be an uſeleſs abundance, or a helpleſs indigence. 
a | XII. Charity 
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XII. Charity doth regulate our dealing, our deportment, our converſation tow;q Het 
our neighbour, implying good uſage, and fair treatment of him on all occafigg, 
for no man doth handle that which he loveth rudely or roughly, ſo as to endanger 
the loſs, the detriment, the hurt or offence thereof. 

Wherefore the language of charity is ſoft and ſweet, not wounding the heart 2. | 
nor grating on the ear of any with whom a man converſeth ; like the language of 4 

er * 95 which the wiſeman ſaith, The words of the pure are pleaſant words; —ſuch as ys 

Rock 10-18. feveet to the ſoul, and health to the bones; and, The words of a wiſe man's mul 
are gracious; ſuch as our Lord's were, Aya xaer@-, words of grace; ſuch as th, 

7 $0: Apoſtle ſpeaketh of, Let your ſpeech be always, & xa l, with grace —— ſq 

is Js „les as may give grace to the hearers; being entertained, not with averſation but vit 

797; 445.01. favourable acceptance. A 

Eh. 4 29. Its catriage is gentle, courteous, benign; bearing in it marks of affection ary 
kind reſpect. 

Its dealing is equal, moderate, fair, yielding no occaſion of diſguſt, or complain 
not catching at, or taking advantages, not meeting hard meaſure. 

It doth not foſter any bad paſſion or humour, which may embitter or ſour cop. 
verſation, ſo that it rendereth a man continually good company. 

If a man be harſh or ſurly in his diſcourſe, rugged or rude in his demeang, 
hard and rigorous in his dealing, it is a certain argument of his defect in chariy; 
for that calmeth and ſweetneth the mind, it quaſheth keen, fierce, and boiſtergy 
paſſions; it diſcardeth thoſe conceits, and thoſe humours, from whence ſuch Prac- 

_ rice doth iſſue. | | | | 
1 Cor. 13. 35. Charity (faith St. Paul) 8x «9nuore, bebaveth not itſelf unbandſomely; is ac 
vntoward, unſeemly, uncivil, or clowniſh in word, or in carriage, or in deed; 
it is in truth the moſt civilizing, and moſt poliſhing diſpoſition that can be: N.. 
thing doth render a man ſo compleatly gentile ; not in an affected, or artificial way, 
(conſiſting in certain poſtures or motions of body; (dropping, cringing, &c.) n 
forms of expreſſion, or modiſh addreſſes, which men learn like parrots, and vent 
by rote, uſually not meaning any thing by them, often with them diſguiſing fraud 
and rancour) but in a real and natural manner, ſuggeſted by good judgment and 
hearty affection. Wy | | 
A charitable man may perhaps not be guilty of courtſhip, or may be unpracti- 
ed in the modes of . addreſs ;. but he will not be deficient in the ſubſtance of pay- 
ing every man proper and due reſpect: This indeed is true courteſie, grounded 
on reaſon and proceeding from the heart, which therefore is far more genuine, 
more ſolid, more ſteady, than that which is built on faſhion, and ifluerh from 
affectation; the which indeed only doth ape or counterfeit the deportment of ch 
rity ; for what a charitable man truly is, that a gallant would ſeem to be. 
Such are the 1 of charity. | 4 
There be alſo farther many particular acts, which have a very cloſe alliance to 
it; being ever coherent with it; or ſpringing from it; which are recommend- 
ed to us by precepts in the holy Scripture; the which it will be convenient 0 at! 
mention, 3 | | | 
1. It is a proper act of charity to forbear anger upon provocation, or to repreb . 2 
its motions, to reſent injuries and diſcourteſies either not at all, or very calm 10 
and mildly: for | | | 


- 50 13.5. Charity & e E), is not eafily provoked. H: 
v. 4. Charity paxegduue, ſuffereth long and is kind. lly 
. 7 Charity Tayla , doth endure all things. It 


Anger is a violent inſurrection of the mind againſt a perſon ; but love is not apt 
to riſe up in oppoſition againſt any; anger is an intemperate heat, love hath a pue ten 
warmth quite of another nature; as natural heat is from a fever; or as the heat Ar. 
of the ſun from that of a culinary fire; which. putteth that out, as the ſun-beams 
do extinguiſh a culinary fire; anger hath an oge&is puns, an appetite of revenge, t fau 
Rom. 13.10, doing Miſchief to the object of it: but love is innocent and worketh mo evil. 
| Love diſpoſeth, if our neighbour doth misbehave himſelf toward us (by wrongfol It. 
uſage, or unkind carriage) to, be ſorry for him, and to pity him, which are paſli- ſol, 
ons contrary to anger; and ſlaking the violences of it. h 
Cant. 8. 7. It is ſaid in the Canticles, Many waters cannot quench love, neither. can the fol 


drown it: Charity would hold out againſt many neglects, many N 


Ru. XXVII. and Act of Chari ty a FF n 


Hence the precepts, Walk with all lowlineſs, and meekneſs, with long-ſuffering, Avixi% 42 
rearing one another in love: Let all bitterneſs, and wrath, and anger, and cla- Ma =» 49. 
ur, and evil-fpeaking be put away from you, with all malice: Put off anger, wrath, 7". L 
lice, &c. Be ſlow to wrath, KC. rr 
2 It is a proper act of charity to remit offences, ſuppreſſing all defigns of re- Thetl.1. 14. 
ve; and not retaining any grudge: For, pared. 
Charity, rel eye, doth cover all things, and in this ſenſe doth hide @ multitude * Jam. 3. 19: 
: All diſpoſitions, all intents to do harm are inconſiſtent with it, are quite; Cor. 13.7. 


uth : Prov. 10. 12. 
vgnant tO If, | 1 Pet. 4. 8. 
Hence thoſe precepts, Put on, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of Jam. 5. ac. 
cies, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long-ſuffering, forbearing one a- n 
ther, and forgiving one another, if any man hath a quarrel againſt any, even vougiv. 
Cbriſt forgave you, /o alſo do ye: Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, Eph. 4. 32. 
riving one another, even as God for Chriſt's ſake hath forgiven you: See that 1 Theſſ. 5. 15- 
w render evil for evil, but ever follow that which is good, both among your n E 
ws and to all men: And many the like precepts occur in the goſpels, the apo- Mate. Cir” 
ical writings; yea even in the old Teſtament, wherein charity did not run in 5.44. 
high a ſtrain. | Prov. 20. 22. 
z. It is a duty coherent with charity, to maintain concord and peace, to abſtain =? wm 
om contention and ſtrife ; together with the ſources of them, pride, envy, emu- 
tion, malice. | ; 0 | 
We are commanded to be ovu-luyor, and ohe, of one ſoul, of one mind (like pi 
multitude of believers in the Als, who * one Bo Jia, 4 foul) rk we 1 Pet. 3 5. 
ould keep the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace; that we ſhould be of one Eon . 
cord, of one mind, ſtanding faſt in one . with one mind; that we ſhould Phil. 2. 2. 
| ſpeak the ſame thing, and that there be no diviſions among us, but that we be., Cor. 1, 
fely joined together in the ſame mind, and in the ſame judgment: That there 2 Cor. by _ 
no factions, or ſchiſins in the body: That all diſſenſions, all clamours, all mur- Rom. 5. 5,6: 
vrings, all emulations ſhould be abandoned and put away from us; that we ſhould pyj 2 3 
ue and maintain peace with all men: Obedience to which commands can only Cor. 1 . 25. 
the reſult of charity, eſteeming the perſon and judgment of our neigh- ;" 4 
ur; defiring his good will, tendring his goed; curbing thoſe fleſhly luſts, and of 


oſe herce paſſions, from the predominancy whereof diſcords, and ſtrifes do Phil. 2. 14. 


bl ring. Heb. 12. 14. 
ay- 4 Anoth h 2 bl &i . . 6 OO x 5 Rom, 13. 16 
ded er charitable practice is, being candid in opinion, and mild in cenſure . 22. 


jout our neighbour and his Actions; having a good conceit of his perſon, and 1 Cor 
preſenting him to ourſelves under the beſt character we can; making the moſt fa- Gal. hh 
urable conſtruction of his words, and the faireſt interpretation of his deſigns. 6.020%" Þ; 

Charity 1 us to entertain a good opinion of our neighbour, for deſiring 
$ good we | all be concerned for him, and prejudiced (as it were) on his fide; 
"g unwilling to diſcover any blemiſh in him to our own diſappointment and 
Love cannot ſubſiſt without eſteem; and it would not willingly 
Jay its own ſubſiſtence, ; wits rc aan the 

ve would preſerve any good of its friend, and therefore his reputation, which 
1 in itſelf precious, and ever very dear to him. — 

4 ve would beſtow any good, and therefore its eſteem; which is a conſiderable 
Harſh cenſure is a ve ode kind o 1 

enſure ry rude kind of treatment, grievouſly vexing a man, and 
77 burting him; charity therefore will not be Rt ve i po " y 

0 iſpoſeth rather to overſee, and connive at faults, than to find them, or to pore 
ee rather to hide and ſmother, than to diſcloſe or divulge them; rather to 
wb and excuſe, than to exaggerate or aggravate then. Wylde 
; 2 eſs capable of a good ſenſe? Charity will expound them thereto : Ma 
dens be imputed to any good intent? Charity will ever refer it thither: Dot 
ha mit any plea, apology or diminution? Charity will be ſure to alledge it : 

1 admit a good name? Charity will call it thereby. i 
bac 1 xexov, input evil, or put it to any man's account, beyond 1 Cor. 13. f. 
N all things, and believeth all things; hopeth and believeth all things 1 Cor. 13 7. 

* 5 Mm fot 
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8 in favour to its neighbour, concerning his intentions and actions la 
to doubt. | | 
1 Tim. 6.4, It baniſheth all evil ſurmiſes ; it rejecteth all ill ſtories, malicious inſinuatio 
perverſe gloſſes and deſcants. | 
2 5. Another charitable practice is to comport with the infirmities of our neigbbo 
17 according to that rule of St. Paul, We that are ſtrong ought to bear the imfirmit; 
Ads 20. 35. of the weak, and not to pleaſe our ſelves; and that precept, Bear one another'; j,, 
1 Theſl. 5.14. hens, and ſo fulfill the lau of Chriſt. FFI 
Gal. 6. . © Is a man wiſer than his neighbour (or in any caſe freer of defects) charity yi 
diſpoſe to uſe that advantage ſo as not to contemn him, or inſult over him; burt 
inſtruct him, to help him, to comfort him. | | 
As we deal with children, allowing to the infirmities of their age, bearing thy 
ignorance, forwardneſs, untoward humours, without diſtaſting them; fo ſhoulg , 
with our brethren who labour under any weakneſs of mind or humour. 
6. Tis an act of charity to abſtain from offending, or ſcandalizing our brethr 
by doing any thing, which either may occaſion him to commit fin, or diſafy 
+... , him to religion, or diſcourage him in the practice of duty, (that which St. p. 
a Mende „ calleth to * defile and ſmite his weak conſcience) or which any-wiſe may diſom 
Tummes # poſe, vex, and grieve him: For, If thy brother be grieved with thy meat, » 
rend d walleſt thou not charitably. 
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HERBREWS X. 24. — 

2 ' It 

Let us confider one another to provoke unto love, and. 
good Works. 0 

. . Nut 

f ſu 

HAT which is here recommended by the apoſtle, as the common dine 

of Chriſtians toward each other, upon emergent occaſions, with zeal , 

| care to provoke one another to the practice of charity and benefcenf⁰οfn⁰d 
may well be conceived the ſpecial duty of thoſe whoſe office it is 08" n 

ſtruct and guide others, when opportunity is afforded: With that obligation n 


now comply, by repreſenting divers conſiderations ſerving to excite and encon 
us to that practice; this (without premiſing any deſcription or explication of | 
duty; the nature, ſpecial acts and properties whereof I have already declared) Pom 
ſhall immediately undertake. 7 , 
I. Firſt then, I defire you to remember and conſider that you are men, — f 
ſuch obliged to this duty; as being very agreeable to humane nature, the - 
(not being corrupted or diſtempered by ill uſe) doth incline to it, doth call ir 
doth like and approve it, doth find ſatisfaction and delight therein. p 
St. Paul chargeth us to be d aaa qiaogpogya 3 or ts have 4 natural af 


d 


Rom. 12. 10. one toward another ; that ſuppoſeth a ce inbred to men, which ſhould be 1 
up, improved and exerciſed: ſuch an one indeed there is, which although oer * 
up and ſmothered in the common attendances on the providing for our re 

promiucing our affairs, will upon occaſion, more or leſs break forth and die 
TT | | 
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bat the conſtitution and frame of our nature diſpoſeth to it, we cannot but 
| when our bowels are touched with a ſenſible pain at the view of any cala- 
us object, when our fancies are diſturbed at the report ene 
any diſaſter befalling a man; when the fight of a tragedy boo þ nþ4 $1 "Ari. 13.9. 9. YE 
iogeth compaſſion and tears from us; which affections ve 
hardly quaſh by any reflection, that ſuch events (true or feigned) do not con- 
our ſelves. 
Hence doth nature ſo ſtrongly affect ſociety and abhor ſoli- ee e K. TOY 
ie; for that a man cannot enjoy himſelf alone, or find ſa- py 9... . 80. 
tion in any good without a companion ; not only for that 1 "FE 
hen cannot receive, but alſo becauſe he cannot impart aſ- g yn _ 2” ſocio jucunda poſſeſſio 
:nce, conſolation and delight in converſe; for men do not Te 
« ſociety only that they may obtain benefits thereby; but as * yep ebe gn 5% O. cur. Bg. 
chor more, that they may be enabled to communicate Las z e, dale Pg ie +” 
n; nothing being more diſtaſtful than to be always on the T2noivv ovugieg/]: 75 5% d i 
ung hand: neither indeed hath any thing a more pleaſant © 0 in . Cor. the 8s ag nt. 
d favoury reliſh than to do good; as even Epicurus, the | 
at patron of pleaſure did coufels, | EN 
The Practice of benignity, of courteſie, of clemency, do at firſt fight, without 
| of any diſcurſive reflection, obtain approbation and applauſe from men; being 
eptable and amiable to their mind, as beauty to their fight, harmony to their 
aring, fragrancy to their ſmell, and ſweetneſs to their taſte; and correſpondently 
charitable diſpoſitions and practices (malignity, harſhnelſs, cruelty,) do offend the 
ind with a diſguſtful reſentment of them. 
We may appeal to the conſcience of each man, if he doth not feel diſſatisfaction 
that fierceneſs or forwardneſs of temper, which produceth uncharitableneſs; if we 
ve not a complacence in that ſweet and calm diſpofition of ſoul, whence charity 
och iſſue ; if he doth not condemn himſelf for the one, and approve himſelf in 
e other practice. 8 | | 
This is the common judgment of men ; and therefore in common language this Ei 39 ee. 
actice is ſtyled humanity, as beſt ſorting with our nature, and becoming it; and 1 137 
te principle whence it ſpringeth 1s called good-nature ; and the contrary practice er,. 
ſtyled inhumanity, as thwarting our natural inclinations, or diveſting us of 38 oy 
aanhood; and its ſource likewiſe is termed ill-nature, or a corruption of our Chale. AR. 1, 
ature, 5 i | [p. 111.) 
It is therefore a monſtrous paradox, croſſing the common ſenſe of men, which 
this looſe and vain world hath lately got ſuch vogue, that all men naturally are 
iemies one to another: It pretendeth to be grounded on common obſervation and 
perience; but it is only an obſerving the worſt actions of the worſt men; of diſ- 
lute ruffians, of villainous cheats, of ravenous oppreſſors, of malicious politicians, 


f ſuch degenerate apoſtates from humanity ; by whoſe practice (debauched by vain 


1 


du onceits and naughty cuſtoms) an ill meaſure is taken of mankind : Ariſtotle him- 

E t, who had obſerved things as well as any of theſe men, Ty 7, ? 

20s d with as ſharp a judgment, affirmed the contrary, that Ne er rde dy po O- dv3pury u 
l men are friends, and diſpoſed to entertain friendly corre- 9 7 4 pe ofa 
A oadence with one another: Indeed to ſay the contraty is 27 1ulice doe danainacs dyaner. 

e blaſphemy againſt the author of our nature; and is ſpoken Chef. in Eph. Orat. 2. 


: . . Ewdto pay ei Moy re rhe b &- 
o leſs out of profane enmity againſt him, than out of ve- ecorixne Hebe fs eee y net obe 


omous malignity againſt men: Out of hatred to God and 7» 4/43t9s Tv; avyp JSromapives q un- 
poineſs they would diſparage and vilify the nobleſt work . 
f God's creation; yet do they (if we ſound the bottom of E 
beir mind) imply themſelves to admire this quality, and by their decrying it do 
ommend it; for it is eaſy to diſcern that therefore only they ſlander mankind as 
4 ag goodneſs, becauſe out of malignity they would not allow it ſo excel- 
a Quality, ; | 1 
[. Let us conſider what our heighbour is, how near in blood, how like in na- 
ie, how much in all conſiderable reſpects the ſame with us he is. 
Should any one wrong or defame our brother, we ſhould be diſpleaſed ; ſhould 
re do it our ſelves, or ſhould we omit any office of kindneſstoward him, we ſhould 
me our ſelves: Every man is ſuch, of one ſtock, of one blood with us; and as 
uch may Challenge and call for real affection from us. | 
OL. I. Mm 2 i | Should 


—_ 
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Should any one mar, tear, or deface our picture, or ſhew any kind of diſt, 
thereto, we ſhould be offended, taking it for an indignity put on our ſelves; 
4} 3oti7vles as for our ſelves, we ſhould never in ſuch a manner affront or deſpite our {;, 
—_— Every man is ſuch, our moſt lively image, repreſenting us moſt exactly in al 
cet. main figures and features of body, of ſoul, of ſtate ; we thence do owe reſpeg 
Plato Symp. every one. > 
Every man is another's ſelf, partaker of the ſame nature, endewed with the, 
faculties, ſubject to the ſame laws, liable to the ſame fortunes ; diſtinguiſhed; 
us only in accidental and variable circumſtances ; whence if we be amiable ot g 
mable, ſo is he upon the fame grounds; and acting impartially (according to: 
judgment) we ſhould yield love and eſteem to him: By lighting, hating, injuy 
hurting him we do conſequentially abuſe our ſelves, or acknowledge our ſelyg; 
ſervedly liable to the ſame uſage. 
Every man, as a Chriſtian, is in a higher and nobler way allied, aſſimilated: 
identified to us; to him therefore upon the like grounds improved charity is 1 
due; and we wrong our heavenly relations, our better nature, our more con 
rable ſelves, in withholding it from him. 
III. Equity doth plainly require charity from us; for every on is ready not 
ly to wiſh and ſeek, but to demand and claim love from others; ſo as to beny 
offended, and grievouſly to complain if he do not find it. 
We do all conceive love and reſpect due to us from all men; we take all u 
bound to wiſh and tender our welfare, we ſuppoſe our need to require commit 
tion and ſuccour from every man; if it be refuſed, we think it a hard cafe y 
that we are ill uſed; we cry out of wrong, of diſcourteſie, of inhumanity, of ki 
neſs praiſed toward us. 
A moderate reſpect and affection will hardly ſatisfie us, we pretend to then 
the higheſt degree, diſguſting the leaſt appearance of diſregard or diſaffection; 
can ſcarce better digeſt indifference than hatred. | 
This evidenceth our opinion and conſcience to be, that we ought to Pay th 
greateſt reſpe& and kindneſs to our neighbour ; for it is plainly unjuſt and rid 
louſly vain, to require that from others, which we refuſe to others, who mid 
mand it upon the ſame title; nor can we without felf-condemnation practice tl 
which we deteſt in others. | 
In all reaſon and equity, if I would have another my friend, I muſt be a fre 
to him; if I pretend to charity from all men, I muſt render it to all in the fn: 
kind and meaſure, | 
Matt. 7. Hence is the law of charity well expreſſed in thoſe terms, of doing to «! 
whatever we would have them to do to us; whereby the palpable equity of this pm 
tice is demonſtrated. „ 
IV. Let us conſider that charity is a right noble and worthy thing, greatly p# 
fective of our nature, much dignifying and beautifying our ſoul. 
| It rendreth a man truly great, enlarging his mind unto a vaſt circumference, u 
| to a capacity near infinite; ſo that it by a general care doth reach all things; I 
univerſal affection doth embrace and graſp the world. 
By it our reaſon obtaineth a field or ſcope of employment worthy of it, not c 
| | fined to the ſlender intereſts of one perſon, or one place, but extending to the c 
| eu i cerns of all men. x i | | | 
Eph. Or. 9. Charity is the imitation and copy of that immenſe love, which is the fountil 
not 5 UB pl all being and all good; which made all things, which 9 
| Hude dr tpaliont, Ti 79 TIMO" ſerveth the world, which ſuſtaineth every creature; notbict 
| yoy , Y, Tegorws ; Tzixie advanceth us ſo near to a reſemblance of him, who is eſſe 
city n 5 39,985 9) tial love and goodneſs; who freely and purely, without ® 
&ydmn der, pnois Ts ayis TV jad] oc 2 : 8 5 y F P 7. ; 
| tors Neige, lf dxoday 5 Jeg, f 1. regard to his own advantage, or capacity of finding an)! 
N Naz. Or. 14. . neficial return, doth bear and expr NN ghe ſt go od-wil 
Kab ixaclu ceig :) & 1utegr,me- with a liberal hand pouring down ſhowers of bounty - 
| pay 9 . Ye e,, mercy on all his creatures: Who daily putteth up number 
| R indignities and injuries; upholding and maintaining thoſe un 
in i. 5 offend and provoke him. e 
74 Charity rendereth Us as angels, or peers to thoſe glorious and bleſſed creatuſcꝭ 
who without receiving or expecting any requital from us, do heartily deſire 1 
delight in our good, are ready to promote it, do willingly ſerve and laben ig 
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Nothing is more amiable, more admirable, more venerable, even in the common 
ve and opinion of men; it hath in it a beauty and a majeſty apt to raviſh every 
heart: Even a ſpark of it in generoſity of dealing breedeth admiration, a glimpſe 
of it in formal courteſie of behaviour procureth much eſteem, being deemed to 
accompliſh and adorn a man: How lovely therefore and truly gallant is an intire, 
:ncere, conſtant and uniform practice thereof, iſſuing from pure good-will and af- 

jon |! | 
1 indeed or goodneſs (for true love is nothing elſe but goodneſs exerting it 
Cf, in direction toward objects capable of its influence) is the only amiable and 
oly honourable thing: Power and wit may be admired by ſome, or have ſome 
ond Idolaters ; but being ſevered from goodneſs, or abſtracted from their ſubſer- 
iency to it, they cannot obtain real love, they deſerve not any eſteem; for the 
worſt, the moſt unhappy, the moſt odious and contemptible of beings do partake 
them in a high meaſure: The prince of darkneſs hath more power, and reigneth 
vith abſolute ſovereignty over more ſubjects by many than the great Turk : One 
jevil may have more wit than all the politick Ach:7ophels, and all the profane 
Hors in the world; yet with all his Power and all his wit he is moſt wretched, 
noſt deteſtable, and moſt deſpicable ; and ſuch in proportion is every one, who par- 
zketh in his accurſed diſpoſitions of malice and uncharitableneſs. For, 

On the other ſide, uncharicableneſs is a very mean and baſe thing: It contract- sen. d- 
tha man's ſoul into a narrow compaſs, or ſtraitneth it as it were into one point, 7. 3+ 
Irawing all his thoughts, his deſires, his affections into himſelf, as to their cen- 
re; ſo that his reaſon, his will, his activity have but one pitiful object to exer- 
iſe themſelves about: To ſcrape together a little pelf, to catch a vapour of fame, 

o prog for a frivolous ſemblance of power or dignity, to ſooth the humour 
or pamper the ſenſuality of one poor worm, is the ignoble ſubject of his buſie care 
nd endeavour. 

By it we debaſe our ſelves into an affinity with the meaneſt things; becoming ei- 
her like beaſts or fiends ; like beaſts, affecting only our own preſent ſenſible good; 
Ir like fiends, deſigning miſchief and trouble to others. 

It is indeed hard for a man without charity, not to be worſe than an innocent 
eaſt; not at leaſt to be as a fox, or a wolf; either cunningly lurching, or vio- 
ently ravening for prey; love only can reſtrain a man from flying at all, and Ezek. 22. 2. 
ifing on whatever he meeteth; from biting, from worrying, from devouring eve- 
= * is weaker than himſelf, or who cannot defend himſelf from his paws 
Ind teeth, | 
V. The practice of charity is productive of many great benefits and advanta- 
ges to us; ſo that to love our neighbour doth involve the trueſt love to our ſelves; 
ind we are not only obliged in duty, but may be encouraged by our intereſt 
Llereto : Beatitude is often pronounced to it, or to ſame particular inſtances of 
It; and well it may be ſo, for it indeed will conſtitute a man happy, produ- 

* him manifold comforts and conveniencies of life: Some whereof we ſhall 
ouch, | | Wt 26%) 

VI. (I.) Charity doth free our ſouls of all thoſe bad di . i 
politions and paſſion, which vex and diſquiet them; from ni, e ee 2 
hoſe gloomy paſſions, which cloud our mind, from thoſe genf. . 4 rait Leale! 
been paſſions, which fret our heart, from thoſe tumultuous 720 79 NI 2 Je. . 
1 which ruffle us, and diſcompoſe the frame of our 1 Cor. Of z: „ 
uls, Ae e | 3 ES F 
Ir ſtifleth anger, (that ſwoon of reaſon, tranſporting a man out of himſelf) for 
8 man hardly can be incenſed againſt thoſe whom he tenderly loveth: A petty ne- 
glect, a hard word, a ſmall diſcourteſie will not fire a charitable ſoul; the greateſt 


or me or wrong can hardly kindle rage therein. 58756, J farin 7 11 fler 4% 

K. . | D . vos» 1 r F ANY, - 
„ + bunitherh envy (char ſevercly juſt vice, which never 2e ff, Affe 5 aber. 
* eth to puniſh itſelf ) for no man will repine at his wealth my 7: Jua g JinabT v, 1d wir 37. 
er 


or proſperity, no man will malign his worth or virtue, whoſe , 112x2a< Tele dad md ö Thxe 
$00d he charitably deſireth and widherh, 1 * laufen ende. 
* excludeth rancour and ſpite, thoſe diſpoſitions which create a hell in our ſoul; 
. 12 repugnant to charity, and thereby diſpelled as darkneſs by light, 
RR | RE | | | | | 
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It ſuffereth not revenge (that canker of the heart) to harbour in our breaſt, for 
who can intend miſchief to him, in whoſe good he delighteth, in whoſe evil he 
feeleth diſpleaſure? | 

| John 4. 18. It avoideth fear, ſuſpicion, jealouſie of miſchief deſigned againſt us; the which 

nag le. paſſions have torment, or do puniſh us (as St. Zobn ſaith) racking us with anxiqy, 

Oderunt expectation of evil; wherefore there is, ſaith he, no fear in love, but perfect lyy 

quem metu- caffeth out fear: No man indeed is apt to fear him whom he loveth, or is able 

unt. much to love him whom he feareth; for love eſteemeth its object as innocen; 
fear apprehendeth it as hurtful ; love diſpoſeth to follow and embrace, fear in. 
clineth to decline and ſhun. To ſuſpe& a friend therefore is to diſavow him 
for ſuch; and upon lender grounds to conceit ill of him, is to deem him ung. 
thy of our love: The innocence and inoffenſiveneſs of charity, which provoke 
no man to do us harm, doth alſo breed great ſecurity and confidence; any man wil 
think he may walk unarmed and unguarded among thoſe to whom he beareth gocd. 
will, to whom he neither meaneth, nor doth any harm ; being guarded by , 
good conſcience and ſhielded with innocence. 

It removeth diſcontent or diſſatisfaction in our ſtate ; the which uſually do 
ſpring from ill conceits and ſurmiſes about our neighbour, or from wrathful an 
{ tefal affections toward him; for while men have good reſpect and kindneſs fir 

— neighbours, they ſeldom are diſſatisfied in their own condition; they never 
want comfort, or deſpair of ſuccour. | | 

It curbeth ambition and avarice, thoſe impetuous, thoſe inſatiable, thoſe trouble. 
ſome diſpoſitions ; for a man will not affect to climb above thoſe, in whoſe ho. 
nour he findeth ſatisfaction; nor to ſcramble with them for the goods, which he 

Kal23384% gladly would have them to enjoy; a competency will ſatisfie him, who taketh 

«y=Tovws himſelf but for one among the reſt, and who can as little endure to ſee others want 

8 as himſelf: Who would trouble himſelf to get power over thoſe, to o'er-top them ra 

Chryſoſt. i= in dignity and fame, to ſurpaſs them in wealth, whom he is ready to ſerve in the 

Cor. Or. 32. meaneſt offices of kindneſs, whom he would in honour prefer to himſelf, unto whom 
he will liberally communicate what he hath for his comfort and relief ? 

In the prevalence of ſuch bad paſſions and diſpſitions of ſoul our miſery dath 
moſt conſiſt, . thence the chief troubles and inconveniencies of our life do proceed; 
wherefore charity doth highly deſerve of us in freeing us from them. 

VII. (2.) It conſequently doth ſettle our mind in a ſerene, calm, ſweet and 

| chearful ſtate; in an even temper and good humour, and harmonious order df 
ſoul, which ever will reſult from the evacuation of bad paſſions, from the com 
ſure of ſuch as are indifferent, from the excitement of thoſe which are good and 
Gal. 5. 22. Pleaſant: The fruits of the ſpirit, faith St. Paul, are love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering 
Epb. 5.12. gentleneſs, goodneſs (or benignity :) love precedeth, joy and peace follow # 
Sid” its * conſtant attendants, gentleneſs and benignity come after as its certain 
Daughter. effects. ; | 
Love indeed is the ſweeteſt of all paſſions, ever accompanied with a ſecret de- 
lectation and pleaſant ſenſe ; whenever it is. placed upon a good object, when i 
acteth in a rational way, when it is vigorous, it muſt needs yield much joy. 

It therefore greatly conduceth to our happineſs, or rather alone doth ſuffice ti 

conſtitute us happy. 

VIII. (3.) Charity will preſerve us from divers external miſchiefs, and inconve- 
niencies, to which our life is expoſed, and which otherwiſe we ſhall incur. 

If we have not charity toward men, we ſhall have enmity with them, andup® 

that do wait troops of miſchief; we ſhall enjoy nothing quietly or ſafely, we (hall do 

nothing without oppoſition or contention; no converſation, no commerce will be 

pleaſant; clamour, obloquy, tumult and trouble ill ſurround us, we ſhall live in pet- 

petual danger; the enmity of the meaneſt and weakeſt creature being formidable. 

| OY But all ſuch miſchiefs charity will prevent or remove; 
Tis # N, 1 fe Walde, Yin damming up the fountains, or extirpating the roots of them 
22 Bak Clem. Ser. 7. (p. £2.) for who will hate a perſon that apparently loveth him! 
Chryſ. ia 1 Theſl. Or. 4. Ky nfl! who can be ſo barbarous or baſe as to hurt that man, whom 
now: i e Hier, be findeth ever ready to do him good? What brut, 
Ox onde Þ d HE wh A dya- what devil can find in his heart to be a foe ro him, who 154 

. wav. Chryl. in Gen. Or. 32. ſure friend to all? No publican can be ſo wretchedly ts 


no ſinner ſo deſtitute of goodneſs ; for, 1f (faith our be 


0 
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7 upon common experience) you love them which love you, what' reward have yon, Matt. 5. 46. 
for My nt even the publicans the ſame? And, If you do good to them which do good to 

| be Nu, bat thank have you? for finners alſo do even the ſame: It ſeemeth beyond the 


"reateſt degeneracy and corruption whereof human nature is capable, to requite 


ich ebarity with enmity, yea not to return ſome kindneſs for it: Tis d& xaxwow; Who , TR 
ious aich St. Peter) is be that will do you hurt, if you be followers of that which is ga- 4 474. 
le nd; or imitators of him that is good; (of the ſovereign goodneſs ?) None ſurely 9% H 
able n be ſo unjuſt, or ſo unworthy. Yireds. 

ent, As charity reſtraineth us from doing any wrong, or yielding any offence to others 


in thought, in word, in deed; from entertaining any bad conceits without ground, 


om hatching any miſchievous deſigns againſt our neighbour ; from uſing any harſh, 
vor. MWiculent, biting language; from any rugged, diſcourteous, diſobliging behaviour; 
ceth Nom any wrongful, rigorous, ſevere dealing toward him; from any contemptuous 


pride, or ſupercilious arrogance; ſo it conſequently will defend us from the like 
rearment; for ſcarce any man is ſo malicious as without any provocation to do 
miſchief ; no man is ſo incorrigibly ſavage, as to perſiſt in committing outrage upon Vine: mats: 
perfect innocence, joined with patience, with meekneſs, with courteſie: Charity % b. 
vill melt the hardeſt heart, and charm the fierceſt ſpirit; it will bind the moſt vio- "© 25 
gent hand, it will ſtill the moſt obſtreperous tongue, it will Cas Bines ignis congregabis ſuper caput jus 
reconcile the moſt offended, moſt prejudiced heart: It is the nm in naledidum & condemnationem, ut 
beſt guard that can be of our ſafety from aſſaults, of our in- L P 
tereſt from damage, of our reputation from ſlander, detracti- — charitatis, inimicts ee de/iſlat, Vier, 
on and reproach, | in Pelag. 1. c. 9. 
If you would have examples of this, experience will afford many, and ſome we 
ve in the ſacred records commended to our obſervation; E/au was a rough man, Gen. 32. 25. 
and one who had been exceedingly provoked by his brother Jacob, yet how did 
meck and reſpectful demeanor overcome him! ſo that Eſau (it is ſaid in the hiſtory) Gen. 33. 4. 
ran to meet him (Facob,) and fell on his neck, and kiſſed him, and they wept. / 

Saul was a man poſſeſſed with a furious envy and ſpire againſt David; yet into 
what expreſſions did the ſenſe of his kind dealing force him! I this thy voice, my 
in David? Thou art more righteous than I; for thou haſt rewarded me good, 1 24.16, 
whereas I have rewarded thee evil,———behold I have played the fool, and have er- 26. 17, 21. 
red exceedingly, So doth charity ſubdue and triumph over the moſt invetetate pre- 
judices, and the moſt violent paſſions of men. . 


and If peace and quiet be deſirable things, as certainly they are, and that form im- Cadit ſtatim 
af pheth, when by wiſhing peace with men, we are underſtood to wiſh all good to — ab 
po- chem, it is charity only that preſerveth them; which more ſurely than any power {qu PH 
and or policy doth quaſh all war and ſtrife; for war muſt have parties, and ſtrife im- Sen. de Ir. 2. 
ine, BA Plieth refiſtance, be it the firſt or ſecond blow which maketh the fray, charity will 34: 
avoid it; for it neither will ſtrike the firſt in offence, nor the ſecond in revenge. 
ain Charity therefore may well be ſtyled be band of peace, it being that only which Eph. 4. 3: 
can knit mens ſouls together, and keep them from breaking out into diſſenſions. | 
de- It alone is that which will prevent bickering and claſhing about points of credit 
| If FO tereſt ; if we love not our neighbour, or tender not his good as our own, we 
ſhall be ever in competition and debate with him about thoſe things, not ſuffering 
bim to enjoy any thing quietly ; ſtruggling to get above him, ſcrambling with him 
for what is to be had. 
Ve- IX. (4.) As charity preſerveth from miſchiefs, ſo it procureth many ſweet com- 
forts and fair accommodations of life. WP 5 
005 Fr tendſhip is a moſt uſeful and pleaſant thing; and charity will conciliate good Ego tibi nofi- 
do ſtore thereo it is apt to make all men friends, for love is the only general philtte ſtrabo amato- 


and effectual charm of ſouls; the fire which kindleth all it roucherh, and prope- mann fine me- 


dicamento, 6- 


ef- gateth It ſelf in every capable ſubject; and ſuch a ſubject 18 every man in whom ne herba, ſine 
: umanity is not quite extinct, and hardly can any ſuch than be, feeing every man vllius veneh- 
e; ath ſome good humour in him, ſome blood, ſome kindly juice flowing in his veins; S „is amafi, 
m: no man wholly doth confiſt of dusky melancholy, or fiery choler ; whence all men ama. Sen. 
v; iy be prefumed liable to the powerful impreſſions of charity; its mild and ferene Eb. 9. 

om untenance, its ſweet and gentle ſpeech, its courteous and obliging geſture, its fait 


| _—_ its benign converſation, its readineſs to do any good or ſervice to any man, 
$4 ul iaſinuate good · will and reſpect into all hearts. | et, 


1d, Eos | | It 


| 
| 
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Prov. 15 26. 
16. 24. 


Tiy . 


raslaxt , , V Hiveiue (ſaith St. Chry/oftom) inhabit earth as @ heaven, every ulm 
He huber repdres. Chryl. in 1 Cor. carrying a ſerenity with him, and plaiting ten thouſand crom 


Or. 32. 


Paulum ſe- 
pultz diſtat 
inertiæ Celata 
virtus. Hor. 
Carm. 4. 9. 


Luke 6. 38. 


fore him, which he is apt deeply to reſent; in proſperity he cannot be dejettd 


It thence will encompaſs a man with friends, with many guards of his ſafers 
with many ſupports of his fortune, with many patrons of his reputation, win 
many ſuccourers of his neceſſity, with many comforters of his affliction: Fo 
a charitable man in danger, who will not defend him? Is he falling, who wil 10 
uphold him? Is he falſely accuſed or aſperſed, who will not vindicate him? 1; þ 
in diſtreſs, who will not pity him, who will not endeavour to relieve and ref 
him? Who will inſult over his calamity ? Will it not in ſuch caſes appear a con 
mon duty, a common intereſt to aſſiſt and countenance a common friend, a com 
mon benefactor to mankind? - | 

Whereas moſt of our life is ſpent in ſociety and diſcourſe, charity is that whi, 
doth ſeaſon and ſweeten theſe, rendring them grateful to others, and commodig, 
to ones ſelf; for a charitable heart is a ſweer ſpring, from whence do iſſue ſtream 
of wholſome and pleaſant diſcourſe; it not being troubled with any bad paſſ 
or deſign, which may ſour or foul converſation, doth ever make him good con, 
pany to others, and rendreth them ſuch to himſelf, which is a mighty convenieng 


, In ſhor hari rue lover of men, wi 
W e bbs, ſhort, a charitable man, or, frue of men, wi 


for himſelf. Again, 

X. (5.) Charity doth in every eſtate yield advantages ſuitable thereto betterin 
it, and improving it to our benefit. 

It rendereth proſperity not only innocent and ſafe, but uſeful and fruitful tow; 
we then indeed enjoy it, if we feel the comfort of doing good by it: It ſola 
adverſity, conſidering that it doth not ariſe as a puniſhment or fruit of ill-doing u 
others; that it is not attended with the deſerved ill- will of men, that no manhai 
reaſon to delight for it, or inſult over us therein: that we may probably exyci 
commiſeration and relief, having been ready to ſhew the like to others. 

It rempereth both ſtates; for in proſperity a man cannot be tranſported within 
moderate joy, when ſo many objects of pity and grief do preſent themſelves b 


with extreme ſorrow, being refreſhed by ſo many good ſucceſſes befalling tho 
whom he loveth: One condition will not puff him up, being ſenſible of his neigh 
bour's miſery; the other will not fink him down, having complacence in his neig- 
bour's welfare. Uncharitableneſs (proceeding from contrary cauſes, and producin 
contrary effects) doth ſpoil all conditions, rendring proſperity fruitleſs, and adv 
ſity comfortleſs, — | 

XI. (6.) We may conſider, that ſecluding the exerciſe of charity, all the good 
and advantages we have (our beſt faculties of nature, our beſt endowments of ſal, 
the gifts of providence, and the fruits of our induſtry) will become vain and fruit 
leſs, or noxious and bainful to us; for what is our reaſon worth, what doth it li: 
nify, if it ſerveth only for contriving ſorry deſigns, or tranſacting petty affairs + 
bout our ſelves? What is wit good for, if it muſt be ſpent only in making ſport, a 
hatching miſchief? To what purpoſe is knowledge, if it be not applied to the it 
ſtruction, direction, admonition or conſolation of others? What mattereth abui- 
dance of wealth, if it be to be uſeleſly hoarded up, or vainly flung away, in wicks 
or wanton profuſeneſs; if it be not employed in affording ſuccour to our neighbour? 
indigency and diſtreſs? What is our credit but a mere noiſe or a puff of air, if wed 
not give a ſolidity and ſubſtance to it, by making it an engine of doing good! 
What is our virtue it ſelf, if it be buried in obſcurity, or choaked with idlent 
yielding no benefit to others by the luſtre of its example, or by its real jnfl- 
ence? What is any talent if it be wrapped up in a napkin, any light, if it be hi 
under a buſhel; any thing private, if it be not by good uſe ſpread out and imp 
to publick benefit? If theſe gifts do miniſter only to our own particular advantag 
to our perſonal convenience, glory or pleaſure, how ſlim things are they, how * 
conſiderable is their worth? | | | 

But they being managed by charity, become precious and excellent things; the 
are great in proportion to the greatneſs of their uſe, or the extent of their bc 
cial influence: As they carry forth good to the werld, ſo they bring back val“ 
ous benefits to our ſelves ; they return into our boſom laden with reſpect and © 
ward from God and from man; they yield thanks and commendation from wit : 
out, they work comfort and ſatisfaction within: Vea, which is infinicely ni, 

| | | con 
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nfiderable, and enhanceth the price of our gifts to a vaſt rate, they procure glory 
4 bleſſing to God ; for hereby 2s God glorified, if we bring forth much fruit; and ry 15. 18, 
o good fruit can grow from any other ſtock than that of charity, | >. * 
Uncharitableneſs therefore ſhould be loathed and ſhunned by us, as that which Prov. 4.3 
beth us of all our ornaments and advantages; which indeed marreth and cor- 18 7 
eth all our good things, which turneth bleſſings into curſes, and rendreth the ON. 
ins of our welfare to be cauſes of miſchiet to us; for without charity a man can 
we no goods, but goods worldly and temporal; and ſuch goods thence do prove 
pertinent baubles, burthenſome incumbrances, dangerous ſnares, baneful poiſons 
» him. x 

11 (7.) Charity doth hugely advance and amplifie a man's ſtate, putting him 
ro the poſſeſſion or fruition of all good things: It will endow, enrich, ennoble, 
mbelliſn us with all the world hath of precious, of glorious, of fair; by appro- 
tion thereof to our ſelves, and acquiring of a real intereſt therein. What men 
.mmonly out of fond ſelf-love do vainly affect, that infallibly by being charitable 
ey may compaſs, the engroſſing to themſelves all kinds of good: moſt eaſily, moſt 
nocently, in a compendious and ſure way, without any fin or blame, without 
y care or pain, without any danger or trouble, they may come to attain and to 
joy whatever in common eſteem is deſirable or valuable; they may, without 
eedy avarice, or the carkings, the drudgeries, the diſgraces going with it, pro- 

te to themſelves abundant wealth; without fond ambition, or the difficulties, the 
xzards, the emulations, the ſtrugglings to which it is liable, they may arrive to 

eat honour ; without ſordid voluptuouſneſs, or the ſatieties, the maladies, the 
eis conſequent thereon, they may enjoy all pleaſure ; without any wildneſs or 
antonneſs, pride, luxury, floth, any of its temptations and ſnares, they may 
we all proſperity ; they may get all learning and wiſdom without laborious ſtudy, 
Il virtue and goodneſs without the fatigues of continual exerciſe; for are not all 
eſe things yours, if you do eſteem ,them ſo, if you do. make them ſo, by finding 
uch delight and ſatisfaction in them? Doth not your neighbours wealth enrich 
vu, if you feel content in his poſſeſſing and uſing it? Doth not his preferment 
Wivance you, if your ſpirit riſeth with it in a gladſome complacence? Doth not 
is pleaſure delight you, if you reliſh his enjoyment of it? Doth not his proſperity 
leſs you, if your heart doth exult and triumph in it? Do not his endowments 

dorn you, if you like them, if you commend them, if the uſe of them doth mi- 
iter comfort and joy to you? This is the divine magick of charity, which con- 
eyeth all things into our hands, and enſtateth us in a dominion of them, where- 
nothing can diſſeiſe us; by virtue whereof being (as St. Paul ſ eaketh of him- 
If) ſorrowful we yet always rejoyce, having nothing we yet poſſeſs all things. 

Neither is this property in things merely imaginary or phantaſtick (like that of 
unaticks, who fancy themſelves mighty princes, or rich aldermen) but very ſub- 
lantial and real; yea far more real to the charitable perſon, than it is commonly 
o thoſe, who in legal or popular account are maſters of them; for how is proprie- 
in things otherwiſe conſiderable, than for the content and pleaſure which they 
field to the preſumed owner? The which if a charitable perſon abundantly draw- 
th from them, why are they not truly his? Why is not the tree his, if he can 
ull and taſte its fruits without injury or blame? Yea doth not the propriety more 
cally belong to him, as to the groſs poſſeſſor, if he doth equally enjoy the bene- 
t, without partaking the inconveniencies and impurities adherent to them; if he 
ſte them innocently, and purely, without being cloyed, without being diſtrac- 
% ithout being puffed, without being encumbred, enſnared or corrupted by 
em | | „ 

A charitable man therefore can never (in a moral account) be poor, or vile, or 
1}-Wiſe miſerable ; except all the world ſhould be caſt into penury and diſtreſs ; 
or while his neighbour hath any thing, he will enjoy it; rejoicing with thoſe that 
ee, as the apoſtle doth enjoin. we ae | a 

[1]. (8.) If therefore we love our ſelves, we muſt love others, and do others 
00d; charitable beneficence carrying with it ſo many advantages to our ſelves. 
* by charitable complacence do partake in their welfare, reaping pleaſure from 
ul the fruits of their induſtry and fortune. 
We by charitable aſſiſtance do enable and diſpoſe them to make grateful returns 
? f ſuccour bo 8 So. g 1 | * 22 | f 
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We thence aſſuredly ſhall obtain their good-will, their eſteem, their commen, XVI 
tion: we ſhall maintain peaceable and comfortable intercourſe with them, in ti and 
ty, In quiet, in =_ humour and cheer. | zohb 

Beſides all other benefits we ſhall get that of their prayers; the which or, ier 

| prayers have a moſt favourable audience and aſſured efficacy: for if the compli r lau 

ent. f 1g. and curſes of thoſe who are oppreſſed or neglected by uncharitable dealing, do q | 

Ecclus. 4. 6. tainly reach God's ears, and pull down vengeance from above; how much A 

will the interceſſions and bleſſings of the poor pierce the heavens, and thence * ns, 

1 recompence; ſeeing God is more ready to per form his proper and pleaſant work; MW" i 

Mic. . 18. bounty and mercy, than to execute his range and unpleaſing work of punig i” 

Ia. 28. 21. ment; eſpecially the bleſſings of the poor being always accompanied with prac | 

and glorifications of him, who enableth and diſpoſeth men to do good; the whi af 

praiſes will ever be reckoned on the account of him who drew them forth by . 


Phil. 4-17. beneficence; it will be (as the Apoſtle ſaith) fruit redounding to his account; wal © 

8.19, it aboundeth by many thankſgivings to God. uit 

So in virtue of charity the pooreſt man amply may requite the wealthieſt; any cart 

peaſant may out- do the greateſt prince in beneficence. com 

XIV. We may conſider, that charity is a practice ſpecially grateful to God, uid" 

a moſt excellent part of our duty; not only becauſe he hath commandeth ir as {ig Cir 

with greateft earneſtneſs; nor only becauſe it doth conſtitute us in neareſt reſen lly 

blance of him, but as a peculiar expreſſion of love and good-will toward him; M 

if we love him, we muſt for his ſake have a kindneſs for his friends, we muſt RP" * 

der his intereſts, we muſt favour his reputation, we muſt defire his content I. 

pleaſure, we muſt contribute our endeavours toward the furtherance of theſe M 
concerns: Seeing then God is an aſſured friend to all men, ſeeing he hath a pi 

perty in all men (for he is God and Lord of all) ſeeing he much concerneth ha 

ſelf for all mens welfare; ſeeing from the Proſperity, from the virtue, from B. 

Ezek. 1. Happineſs of every man he gaineth honour and praiſe; ſeeing he is greatly fatixie kit 

and delighted in the good of men, we alſo muſt love them; otherwiſe we gra 

ſhall diſoblige and diſguſt him. | ly 

. | 25 Is it not indeed a practice guilty of notorious enmiiy 

7 „ A e. road ward him, inconſiſtent with the oh res of any fn =_ 

33 aug m8 Jeg aeg. Vid. Anthol, ſhip or peace with him, to diſcord in affection from hin, , 

AS g Cor. Gr. z... maligning or diſaffecting thoſe whom he dearly loveth al A 

* favoureth, who are ſo nearly allied to him by manifold u 4 

lations, as his creatures, his ſubjects, his ſervants, his children, whom he defy» 8 

eth and deſireth to crown with eternal glory and bliſfs? al 

= XV. Seeing God vouchſafeth to eſteem whatever is done in charity to our neigh ls 

bout (if done with an honeſt and pious mind, as to his friends) to be done um 

himſelf; that in feeding our indigent neighbour, we refreſh him; in cloathingott * 


neighbour, we comfort him; we do by charitable beneficence oblige God, and V+ 
come in a manner benefactors to him; and as ſuch aſſuredly ſhall be requited) 
him; and is not this a high privilege, a great honour, a mighty advantage tou 
If a man had opportunity to do that, which his prince would acknowledge a col 
teſie and obligation to him, what a happineſs would he account it? And how i*F , 
more conſiderable is it, that we can ſo eaſily do that which the Lord of all u 
whoſe diſpoſal all things are, will take ſo kindly at our hands? | 
1 XVI. We may conſider, that charity is a very feaſible u | 
H 38 45 dun pert dd xiphes moral VELY eaſy duty; it requireth no ſore pain, no grievous ee 
ye Y # nSorlw, Y Seer xv —— ble, no great coſt; for it conſiſteth only in good- will, an nd; 
Chryſ. oy Cor. Or. 32. that which naturally ſpringeth thence; willingneſs and ch... 
> 95G. 2 xex3; &xgr 80. fulneſs are neceſſary ingredients or adjuncts of it, the whole. 
ye vela Suokonie dab, ee imply facility: whence the weakeſt and pooreſt man 15 00 ij 
} Baouavias x 2070. jb >x0 ge xuX95. leſs able to perform it than the greateſt potentate; his "ic: 
d iii und eva Chry . Avd'p. n. 4 P EM elf 
| may beas charitable, though his hand cannot be ſo 1100" Heel! 
Luke 21. 2. one of the moſt noble and moſt famous charities that ever was, was the giving a 
—— mites; and the giving à cup of cold water is the inſtance of that beneficence, whio cio. 
omniz_ que ſhall nor fail of being rewarded. | Its. 
ifficiliora | | 
fant vel modica ex parte faciamus, hoc ſolum non facimus quod & factu facilius eſt, & abſque quo caſſa ſunt univerſa que? 
cimus : Jejunil corpus ſentit injuriam, vigiliz carnem macerant ————— hzc omnia ſunt qui faciant, ſola charitas fine Wh 
Hier, in Gal. 5. 13. | | XV 
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xVIl. We may conſider, that charity is the beſt, the moſt aſſured, the moſt ea- 

and expedite way, or inſtrument of performing all other duties toward our 

hbour : If we would diſpatch, love, and all is done; if we would be perfect in 

Hence, love, and we ſhall not fail in any point; for /ove is the fulfilling of . 3 
lw; love is the bond of perfectneſs: would we be ſecure in the practice of 2 

ice, of meekneſs, of humility toward all men, of conſtant fidelity toward our 

nds, of gentle moderation toward our enemies, of loyalty toward our ſupe- 

s of benignity toward our inferiors; if we would be ſure to purifie our minds 

n ill thoughts, to reſtrain our tongues from ill ſpeaking, to abſtain from all bad 

meanour and dealing; it is but having charity, and infallibly you will do all 


1 j for love worketh no ill to its neighbour ; love thinketh no evil; love behaveth not Rom. 12. 

*r i unſcemly. | | 1 Cor. 13. 5. 
, : Would we diſcharge all our duties without any reluctancy EI 39 4Tas]ss fydror % tie, 
4 regret, with much ſatisfaction and pleaſure? Love will de, dr binn es, Cc. Chryſ. in 


rainly diſpoſe us thereto; for it always acteth freely and * gif A 


arfully, without any compulſion or ſtraining; it is ever It is fre. | 

companied with delectation; If we would know its way FE. „4 we 3 2 

d virtue of acting, we may ſee it repreſented in the pro- Bern. Ep. 11. 5. 1404. 3 

ding of Jacob, who being inſpired by love did conten- 

ily and without regret endure ſo long and hard toil, ſuch diſappointments, and 

h affronts; And Jacob, ſaith the Text, /erved ſeven years for Rachel, and they Gen. 29. 20. 

med to bim but a few days for the love be had to ber. 

This is the root, from whence voluntary obedience doth _ 4 1 = 

Wcurally grow; if it be planted in our heart, we need not , ® oh dN greg iiriTd Tov, ws 
— — all kind of good fruit will ſprout forth into 3 e. Chil, is 

nverſation and practice. | 

But without it we ſhall not ever perform any good work perfectly, ſteadily, in 

kindly manner; no other principle will ſerve, if we are only moved by whip and 

ur, driven on by fear, or incited by hope, we ſhall go forward unwillingly and 

ly, often halting, ever flagging; thoſe principles which do put ſlaves and mer- 

naries on action, as they are not ſo noble and worthy, ſo neither are they ſo ef- 

val and ſure; as ambition, vain-glory, ſelf-intereſt, deſign of ſecurity, of profit, 

compliance with the expectation of men, Gc. 

XVIII. Charity giveth worth, form and life to all virtue, ſo that without it no Chry\. i» 

ion is valuable in it ſelf, or acceptable to God. | | Cor. Or. as. 

dever it from courage; and what is that, but the boldneſs or fierceneſs of a 

aſt? From meekneſs; and what is that, but the ſoftneſs of a woman, or weak- 

ſs of 2 child? From courteſie; and what is that, but affectation or artifice ? 

tom juſtice; what is that, but humour or policy? From wiſdom; what is that, 

ut craft and ſubtilty? | 


Oll | or | 

v What meaneth faith without it, but dry opinion; what hope, but blind preſum- 
ah on; what alms-doing, but ambitious oſtentation; what undergoing martyrdom, 
ur ſtiffneſs or ſturdineſs of reſolution; what is devotion, but glozing or mocking 


"ith God? What is any practice (how ſpecious ſoever in appearance, or materially 

vod) but an iſſue of ſelf-conceit, or ſelf-will, of ſervile fear, or mercenar y deſign? 

lbough T have faith, ſo that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am no- 1 Cor. 13. 2, 3. 

omg; though I beſtow all my goods to feed the poor; and though I give my body to be 

ned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. | | 

But charity doth ſanctifie every action, and impregnate all our practice with a 

our of goodneſs, turning all we do into virtue: it is true fortitude and gallantry 

ndeed, when a man out of charity and hearty deſign to promote his neighbour's 

00d doth encounter dangers and difficulties; it is genuine meekneſs, when a man 

ut of charity and unwillingneſs to hurt his neighbour, doth patiently comport with 

-Juries and diſcourteſies; it is virtuous courteſie, when cordial affection venteth it 

lelf in civil language, in reſpectful deportment, in obliging performances; it is ex- 

Cellent juſtice, when a man regarding his neighbour's caſe as his own, doth unto 

ns as he would have it done to himſelf: it is admirable wiſdom, which ſaga- 

= ully contriveth and dexterouſly manageth things with the beſt advantage toward 

1 neighbour's good: It is a worthy faith, which being ſpirited and actuated by Gal. 5. 6. 

wh * N doth produce goodly fruits of beneficence; it is a ſound and ſolid hope, Jam. 2. 26. 
= is grounded on that everlaſting foundation of charity, which ever doth 


VI OL. I. | N n 2 fail, 1 Cor, 13. 8. 
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Fail, or fall away; it is fincere alms, which not only the hand, but the heart 90 


1 Tim. 2. 8 
Matt. 5. 23. 


1 Cor. 16. 14 


0:93»0:2nr3y TO ugly things as we then are? Ar:/lotle faith, that bad men cannot be friends u 
Exr746, 298» themſelves, becauſe having in themſelves nothing amiable, they can feel no affen 


AMT g- 


Net. Ariſt. 
Eth. 9. 4. 


Quinquag. 
Sund. 
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re ich forth; it is an acceptable ſacrifice, which is kindled by the holy fire of fer 
affection; it is a pure devotion, which is offered up with a calm and benign min 
reſembling the diſpoſition of that goodneſs which it adoreth. 

If therefore we would do any thing well, if we would not loſe all the virtue, 
forfeit all the benefit of what we perform, we muſt follow the rule of St. Pa, 
do all our works in charity. h | 

XIX. So great benefits doth charity yield; yet if it did not yield any of che 
it would deſerve and claim our obſervance; without regard to its ſweet fruit, , 
beneficial conſequences, it were to be embraced and cheriſhed; for it carrieth a, 
ward and a heaven in it felf; the very ſame which conſtituted God himſelf infiny 
ly happy, and which beatifieth every bleſſed ſpirit, in proportion to its capacity a 
exerciſe thereof: A man dorh abundantly enjoy himſelf in that teddy compo 
neſs, and ſavoury complacence of mind which ever doth attend it; and as the 
ſent ſenſe, ſo is the memory of it, or the good conſeience of having done good, 
ry delicious and ſatisfactory. 

As it is a raskally delight (tempered with regret, and vaniſhing into bitterny 
which men feet in wreaking ſpite, or doing miſchief; ſuch as they cannot ref 
upon without diſguſt and condemning their baſe impotency of ſoul ; fo is the pl: 
ſure which charity doth breed altogether pure, grateful to the mind, and increzfy 
by reflection, never periſhing or decaying ; a man eternally enjoying the good k 
hath done, by remembring and ruminating thereon. In fine, 

XX. Whereas the great obſtacle to charity is ſelf-love, or an extravagant foil 
neſs of our own intereſts, yet uncharitableneſs deſtroyeth that: for how cany 
love our ſelves if we do want charity, how can we appear lovely to our ſelyes; 
we are deſtitute of ſo worthy an endowment? Or if we can diſcern thoſe unworly 
diſpoſrions, which accompany the defect of it; can we eſteem ſo mean, ſo vil 


it 


toward themſelves; and certainly, if we are not ſtark blind, or can but ſee writ 
ſpite, envy, revenge in their own black and ugly hue, we muſt needs (if they d 
poſſeſs our ſouls) grow odious and defpicable to our ſelves. And being they do m 
us of ſo many great benefits, and bring ſo many grievous miſchiefs on us, we cat 
not be otherwiſe than enemies to our felves by cheriſhing them, or ſuffering the 
to lodge in us. 

Theſe are ſome very conſiderable inducements to the practice of this great vt 
tue; there are divers others of a higher nature, derivable from the inmoſt bow 
of our religion, grounded on its peculiar conſtitution and obligations, which [I ſh 
now forbear to mention, reſerving them for a particular diſcourſe by themſelves 


O Lord, who haſt taught us, that all our doings without charity are nothin 
worth : Send thy Holy Ghoſt, and pour into our hearts that moſt excellent gift of c. 
rity; the very bond of peace and of all virtues, without which whoſoever livelb i 
counted dead before thee, Grant tlus fer thine only Sen Feſus Chriſt's ſake. 
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SERMON XXIX. 


Of a Peaceable Temper and Carriage. 


4A * 4. ” „ 


Rom xs XII. 18. 


it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men. 


HIS Chapter containeth many excellent precepts and wholſome advices 
(ſcarce any portion of holy ſcripture ſo many in ſo little compaſs.) From 
among them I have ſelected one, alas, but too ſeafonable and pertinent to 
the unhappy condition of our diſtracted age, wherein to obſerve this, and 
hlike injunctions, is by many eſteemed an impoſſibility, by others a wonder, 
ſome a crime. It hath an apt coherence. with, yet no neceſſary dependence upon 
: parts adjoining 3 whence I may preſume to treat upon it diſtinctly by it felf; 
Wd without farther preface or circumſtance we may confider ſeveral particulars 
TEIN, 

I. And firſt, concerning the advice it ſelf, or the ſubſtance of the duty charged 
us, Eipnvevery (0 be in peace, or live peaceably) we may take notice, that whether 
ording to the more uſual acceptation it be applied to the publick eſtate of 


Jn ings, or as here doth relate only to private converſation, it doth import. 

pl 1. Not barely a negation of doing, or ſuffering harm, or an abſtinence from ſtrife 
a violence (for a mere ſtrangeneſs this may be, a want of occaſion, or a truce, 
ro ber than a peace) but a poſitive amity, and diſpoſition to perform ſuch kind 
” fices, without which good correſpondence among men cannot ſubſiſt. For they 


o by reaſon of diſtance of place, non-acquaintance, or defect of opportunity 
aintain no intercourſe, cannot properly be ſaid to be in peace with one another: 
Wt thoſe who have frequent occaſion of commerce, whoſe conditions require in- 

changes of courteſie and relief, who are ſome way obliged and diſpoſed to afford: 
edful ſuccour, and ſafe Retreat to each other: Theſe may be ſaid to live in peace 
pether, and theſe only, it being in a manner impoſſible, that they who are not 
Ipoſed to do good to others (if they have power and opportunity) ſhould long 

un from doing harm. | 3 

2. Living peaceably implies: not ſome few tranſitory performances, proceeding” 
Im caſual humour or the like; but a conſtant, ſtable, and well ſettled condition 
being; a continual ceſſation from injury, and promptitude to do good: offices; 
Ir as one blow doth not make a battle, nor one skirmiſh a war, ſo cannot ſingle 
bearances from doing miſchief, or ſome few particular acts of kindneſs (ſuch' as 

re ſtrangers may afford each other) be worthily ſtyled. a being in peace: but 
"abirval inclination to theſe, a firm and durable eſtare of innocence: and bene-' 
ne. 
3 Living. in peace ſuppoſes a reciprocal condition of being: not only a perform. 
p good, and forbearing to do bad offices, but a receiving the like treatment from 
bers. For he, that being aſſaulted is conſtrained! to ſtand! upon his defence, may 
Ae to be im peace, though his not being ſo (involuntarily): is not to be im- 
to him 778 | 

4. Being in peace imports: not only an outward: ceſſation of violence and: ſeem. 

> demonſtrations of amity, but an inward will and reſolution to continue therein. 


vertheleſs an enemy, becauſe more ſecret and dangerous: an ambuſcado is no leſe 
ee of war, than confronting the enemy in open field. Proclaiming and de- 
r 6 liznifie,, but good and ill intention conſtitute, and are the ſouls of peace 
var. From theſe conſiderations we may infer a deſcription ob heing in peace - 

| | VIZ. 


Ir he that. intends, when occaſion is preſented, to do miſchief to another; is * 
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viz, that it is, to bear mutual good-will, to continue in amity, to maintain 1 
correſpondence, to be upon terms of mutual courteſie and benevolence; to he dir 

oſed to perform reciprocally all offices of humanity; aſſiſtance in need, Comfur 
in ſorrow, relief in diſtreſs; to pleaſe and ſatisfy one another, by advancing the ir 
nocent delight, and promoting the juſt advantage of each other; to converſe yi; 
confidence and ſecurity, without ſuſpicion on either hand of any fraudulent, wy 
cious, or hurtful practices againſt either: Or negatively ; not to be in a ſtate of @ 
mity, perſonal hatred, pertinacious anger, jealouſie, envy or ill-will; not to be 2 
to provoke, to reproach, to harm, or hinder another, nor to have reaſonahl, 
grounds of expecting the ſame bad uſage from others: to be removed from dang 
of vexatious quarrels, intercourſe of odious language, offending others or being di. 
quieted ones ſelf. This I take to be the meaning of living, or being in peace dif. 
ing only in degree of obligation, and latitude of object, from the ſtate of friend( 
properly ſo called, and oppoſed to a condition of enmity, defiance, contention, h 
tred, ſuſpicion, animoſity. . 

II. In the next place we may conſider the object of this duty, ſignified in thi, 
words, With all men. We often meet in ſcripture with exhortations directed pecy. 
Liarly to chriſtians, to be at peace among themſelves; as (Mark . 5.) our % 

1 Thef. 5. 13. viour lays this injunction upon his diſciples, &gmevers 6 AE, Have peace a 
with another; inculcated by St. Pau! upon the Theſſalonians in the ſame work: 
and the like we have in the ſecond epiſtle to Timothy, cap. 2. ver. 22. Filly 
righteouſneſs, faith, charity, peace with them that call upon the Lord out f. 

Vid. Eph. 4.3. pure heart; and to the Romans, (14. 17.) Let us therefore follow after the thing 
that make for peace, and things wherewith one may ediſie one another. But here th 
duty hath a more large and comprehenſive object; Tayles arowror, all men: x 
likewiſe it hath in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, cap. 12. ver. 14. Purſue peace ui 
all men: with all men without any exception, with men of all nations, Jews a 
Gentiles, Greeks and Barbarians ; of all ſects and religions; perſecuting Jews an 
idolatrous heathens ; (for of ſuch conſiſted the generality of men at that time) al 
ſo St. Paul expreſly in a like advice, (1 Cor. 10. 32. Give no offence neither tu th 
Jeus, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God; even as I pleaſe d 

men.) And I may add by evident parity of reaſon, with men of all degrees al 
eſtates, high and low, noble and baſe, rich and poor; of all tempers and diſpd 
tions, meek and angry, gentle and froward, pliable and perverſe ; of all endow- 
ments, wiſe and fooliſh, virtuous and vicious; of all judgments and perſuafios 
orthodox and heretical, peaceable and ſchiſmatical perſons: this univerſally ut 
and boundleſs term, All men, contains them all. Neither is there any evading or 
obligation to this duty, by pretending about others, that they differ from us i 
humour and complexion of ſoul, that thy entertain opinions irreconcileably cat 
trary to ours; that they adhere to ſects and parties which we diſlike and difavon, 
that they are not ſo virtuous, ſo religious, ſo holy as they. ſhould be, or at lak 
not in ſuch-a manner as we would have them; for be this allegation true or fall 
it will not excuſe us; while they are not diveſted of humane nature, and can rl 
claim to the name and title of men, we are by virtue of this precept obliged to l 
peaceably with them. | 
III. We may conſider the qualification of the duty here expreſſed, and wii 
thoſe words mean; F it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you. To which purpoſe ® 
may avert, from our deſcription of living peaceably, that it conſiſts mainly 
two parts: one active, or proceeding from us, and terminated on others, To ber 
dee ee to good offices, to procure the profit, delight and welfare, to ab 
rom the diſpleaſure, damage and diſturbance of others: the other paſſive, iflui 
from others, and terminated on our ſelves: That they be well- affected toward 
inclinable to do us good, and no wiſe diſpoſed to wiſh, deſign or bring any ha 
trouble or vexation upon us. Whereof the former is altogether in our power, chr 
ſiſting of acts or omiſſions depending upon our free choice and counſel ; and we# 
directly obliged to it, by virtue of thoſe words, To N umkwy, as much as lieth i 
| you: the latter is not fully ſo, yet commonly there be probable means of effect 
it, which we are hence bound to uſe, though ſometimes they may fail of ir 
ceſs. For the words  & dura rv, if it be poſſible, as they fignifie the utmoſt ende 
vour is to be employed; and that no difficulty (beneath the degree of impoſſi 
lity) can diſcharge us from it, ſo they intimate plainly, that ſometime our la 


mil 
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loſt, and our purpoſe defeated ; and that by the default of others it may 
jay be 2 . 2 * . . 
| impoſſible we ſhould arrive to a peaceable condition of life with all men. How- 


= 5, by this rule we are directed not only our ſelves not to infringe the terms of 

pl. 9 towards others, but to endeavour earneſtly by all honeſt and prudent means 

* obtain the good-will, favour and reſpect of others, by which they may be diſ- 
l 


ed to all friendly correſpondence with us, and not to diſturb the quiet and tran- 
llity of our lives. 8 : | 4 
Having thus by way of explication ſuperficially glariced upon the words, we will 
xceed to a more large and punctual review of them; and ſhall conſider more di- 
"ay the particulars groſly mentioned; and, 

What thoſe eſpecial duties are, included in this more comprehenſive one of li- 
ng peaceably with all men; both thoſe which are directly required of us, as the 
ceflary cauſes or immediate reſults of a peaceable diſpoſition in us toward others; 
1 alſo thoſe which are to be performed by us, as juſt and reaſonable means con- 
able to beget or preſerve in others a peaceable inclination toward us: Theſe I 
all conſider promiſcuoully : And | 
i. We are by this precept directly obliged heartily to love, that is, to bear good- 
ill to, to wiſh well to, to rejoice in the welfare, and commiſerate the adverſities 
call men: At leaſt not to hate, or bear ill- will to, to deſire, or deſign the harm; 


v1, c<pine at the happy ſucceſs, or delight in the misfortunes of any: For as it is 
7393 hard to maintain -_ and amicable correſpondence with thoſe we do not 
Lim ly love; ſo it is abſolutely impoſſible to do it long with thoſe we hate; this ſa- 


nick paſſion (or diſpoſition of ſoul) always prompting the mind poſſeſſed there- 
ith to the contrivance and execution of miſchief ; whence, he that hates his bro- John 3. 18. 
ger, is faid to be a murtherer, as having in him that bitter root, from whence, if 
wer and occaſion conſpire, will probably ſpring that moſt. extreme of outrages, 
nd capital breach of peace. Love is the only ſure cement, that knits and com- 
ines men in friendly ſociety ; and hatred the certain fountain of that violence 
hich rends and diſſolves it. We cannot eaſily hurt, or ſtrive with thoſe we love 


wia well to: We cannot poſſibly long agree with thoſe we hate and malign. 
 {Fc:ce wichout love can be eſteemed little more than politick diffimulation ; and 
m a with hatred is really nothing leſs than an artificial diſguiſe, or an infidious 
Joost of enmity. | 


2. We are hence obliged to perform all kind offices of humanity, which the 
ondition of any man can require, and may by us be performed without conſidera- 
ple inconvenience or detriment to our ſelves or ef! wang When, for the preſer- 
ation, or comfortable accommodation of life, they need our help or our advice, 
ve are readily to afford them; when they are in want or diſtreſs, we are to mini- 
ter to them what comfort and relief we can. We are (upon this very ſcore) to 
bey that injunction of St. Paul to the Galatians, As we bave opportunity, let us Gal. 6. io. 
jo good to all men. For without this beneficence a man's carriage (though other- | 
| iſe harmleſs and inoffenſive) appears rather a ſuſpicious ſtrangeneſs, than a peace- 
die demeanor, and naturally produces an enmity in thoſe that are concerned in it. 
or he to whom, being preſſed with neceſſity, requiſite aſſiſtance is denied, will 
n/allibly be apt to think himſelf not only neglected and diſeſteemed, but affronted 
lo and injured ; (Need in the general conceit of men, and eſpecially of thoſe that 
eel it, begetteth a kind of title to ſome competent relief) and conſequently will 


ly df 

i einouſly reſent, and complain bitterly of ſuch ſuppoſed wrong, and if ever he 

un ecome able, repay it with advantage. And much more are we upon the ſame ac- 
| ount not to perform ill offices toward any man; not to diſturb him in the enjoy- 


nent of his innocent pleaſure, nor to hinder him in the advancing his lawful pro- 


an © nor to interrupt him in the proſecution of his reaſonable deſigns; nor any wiſe 
co. vex and grieve him needleſly: and (above all) not to detain him in, nor to ag- 
eu ate his affliction. For theſe are actual violations of peace, and impediments of 
bod correſpondence among men. Farther, | wing 

Ain 3. In this duty of living peaceably is included an obligation to all kind of juſt. 


by one dealing with all men; punctually to obſerve contracts, impartially to 


© controverſies, equally to diſtribute rewards ; to injure ho man either in his 
On, by violent or fraudulent encroachments upon his juſt poſſeflions; or in his 
Putation, by raiſing or diſperſing flanderous reports concerning him: For theſe 

courſes 


— 
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courſes of all others are moſt deſtructive to peace, and upon the pretence of th, 
moſt quarrels that ever were, have been commenced. | 

Juſtice in its own nature is, and by the common agreement of men hath bes 
deſigned the guardian of peace and ſovereign remedy of contention : But ng , 
infiſt long upon ſuch obvious ſubjects. 

4. It much conduceth to the preſervation of peace, and upholding amiable © 
reſpondence in our dealings and tranſactions with men, liable to doubt and debe 
not to inſiſt upon nice and rigorous points of right, not to take all advantage ; 
fered us, not to deal hard meaſure, not to uſe extremities, to the damage or hi 
drance of others, eſpecially when no incomparable benefit will thence accrue to 

rr Long ba ſelves. . For ſuch proceedings, as they diſcover in us little kindneſs to, or tends 
68 neſs of our neighbours good, ſo they exceedingly exaſperate them, and perſuz 
them we are their enemies, and render them ours, and ſo utterly deſtroy peace h 
tween us. When as abating ſomething from the height and ſtrictneſs of our D 
tences, and a favourable receſſion in ſuch caſes will greatly engage men to have, 
honourable opinion, and a peaceable affection towards us. 
F. If we would attain to this peaceable eſtate of life, we muſt uſe toward all ns 
ſuch demonſtrations of reſpect and courteſie, which according to their degree 2 
ſtation cuſtom doth entitle them to, or which upon the common ſcore of hum 
ty they may be reaſonably deemed to expect from us: reſpective geſtures, civil 
lutations, free acceſs, affable demeanor, chearful looks and courteous diſcou: 
Theſe as they betoken good-will in them that uſe them, fo they beget, cheriſh ul 
encreaſe it in thoſe, whom they refer to: And the neceſſary fruit of mutual good 
will is peace. But the contrary carriages, contemptuous or diſregardful behaviow, 
diffiulty of admiſſion to converſe, a tetrical or ſullen aſpect, rough and faſtiding 
language, as they diſcover a mind averſe from friendly commerce, ſo they be: 
a more potent diſdain in others: Men generally (eſpecially thoſe of generous al 
hearty temper) valuing their due reſpect beyond all other intereſts, and more cu 
tentedly brooking injury than neglect. Whence this skill and dexterity of depot: 
ment (though immediately, and in its own nature of no great worth, and reguls 
ting actions of ſmall importance, geſtures, looks, and forms of ſpeech) yet becuk 
it is a nurſe of peace, and greatly contributes to the delightfulneſs of ſociety, hat 
been always much commended, and hath obtained a conſpicuous place in the bs 
nourable rank of virtues, under the titles of courteſie, comity and affabilicy ; al 
the oppoſites thereto, rudeneſs and ruſticity, have been deſervedly counted ul 
called vices. in morality. 5 | | 
6. This precept directly prohibits the uſe of all reproachful, ſcornful and prow 
king language ; theſe being the immediate reſults of enmity, and actual breached 
Tit. 3.2. peace. Whence St. Paul conjoins, Mytive Bazognper, and Xjayus vai, Tit." 
To ſpeak evil of no man, to be no quarrellers, (or fighters) but gentle, ſhewih, 
WD nn all meekneſs unto all men. For war is managed (and ili 
——_— 20 77 420 adrſ Jvyly With more deadly animoſity) with the tongue, as well as vid 
ande gidupde Koa7e. Jul. 2. Grat. the hand. (T here 7s that ſpeaketh like the piercings of 6 
F and 64. 3. ſword, faith Solomon; and whoſe teeth are ſpears and d. 
" FRF 5 rows, and their tongue a ſharp ſword, ſaith David.) Mo 
are with more anguiſh felt than blows; their wounds are more incurable, 
they leave a deeper ſcar. Men uſually dread more the loſs of their honor 
than their lives, and take more grievouſly the raviſhing of their credit than the be 
predation of their eſtate. Living peaceably therefore implies as much abſtain 
| from opprobrious words as injurious actions; yea more: Fot 
20 38 s arieefrt O, reviling is not only a violation of peace, but a diſhonour* 
ed Yar —— 4 eln waging of war; like ſhooting arrows dipt in poiſon, and 
via Tis I) Jene. Chryf. Tom. 5.p. 32. Charging ſlugs againſt our neighbours reputation; prat'® 
TI condemned by all as baſe and inhuman, and contrary tot 
laws of a noble warfare; being arguments, we affect rather our adverſaries uit 
ruin, than a gallant victory over him. There be fair ways of diſputing our ca 
without contumelious reflexions upon perſons ; and the errors of men may be ſur 
ficiently refuted without ſatyrical virulency. One good reaſon modeſtly prop 
ed hath in it naturally more power and efficacy to convince him that is in 4 wi 
take, or to confound him with ſhame that is guilty of a fault, than ten hong 
1 8 CELTS Sd be EA arid ob i 
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He that would effectually obſerve this apoſtolick rule, 
ſt be diſpoſed to overlook ſuch leſſer faults committed 
unſt him, as make no great breach upon his intereſt or 
Ut, yea to forget or forgive the greateſt and moſt grievous 
es: To excuſe the miſtakes, and connive at the neglects, 


ace readily any ſeaſonable overture, and accept any to- 
"Ve conditions of reconcilement. For even in common 


. I . O o 


d bear patiently the haſty paſſions of his neighbour, and to 


chat obſervation of our Saviour moſt exactly holds, 17 


g; and ignominious taunts. When we are to expreſs thoſe deeds of nature (the Vid: Ee. 
U 


um Antonin 


formance of which is concealed, as containing in it ſomething of ſuppoſed tur- n. I. 11. 
de) we are wont to veil them in ſuch modeſt circumlocutions, that by the hearers CITY: 
out offence to their baſhfulneſs may ſufficiently be underſtood. So when it is ** "#145: 
fol or expedient to confute the opinions, or reprove the actions of men, if we 
der charitably deſign their amendment, or deſire to maintain peaceable corre- 
ndence with them, it behoves that we do not by uling the moſt broad and dif- 
ful language immoderately treſpaſs upon their modeſty and patience; that (to 
Seneca's phraſe) we do agere curam non tantum ſalutis, ſed & honeſtæ cica- 
i, De Clem. /i6. 1. c. 17. Have à care not only to cure the wound, but to leave a 
h ſcar, and not to deform him, whom we endeavour to reform; for no ſore 
e eaſilier cured for being roughly handled, and leaſt of all thoſe in manners 
j opinion. A ſoft hand, and a tender heart, and a gentle tongue are moſt conve- Prov. 15. x. 
nt qualities of a ſpirtual Chirurgeon. But farther to this purpoſe. | | 
If we deſire to live peaceably with all men, we are to be equal in cenſuring 
5 aQions, candid in interpreting their meanings, mild in reprehending, and ſpa- 
o relate their miſcarriages, to derive their actions from the beſt principles 
m which in the judgment of charity they may be ſuppoſed to proceed; as from 
ul miſtake rather than from wilful prejudice, from human infirmity rather 
from malicious deſign) to conſtrue ambiguous expreſſions to the moſt favour- 
e ſenſe they may admit; not to condemn mens practices without diſtin know- 
ge of the caſe, and examining the reaſons, which poſſibly may abſolve or ex- 
e them: To extenuate their acknowledged faults by ſuch circumſtances as aptly 
e that purpoſe, and not to exaggerate them by ſtreined conſequences, or un- 
ain conjectures. To rebuke them (if need be) fo as they may perceive we ſin- 
ely pity their errors, and tender their good, and wiſh nothing more than their 
overy, and do not deſign to upbraid, deride, or inſult over them being fallen; 
| finally not to recount their miſdeeds over- frequently, unſeaſonably, and with Prov. 17.9. 
mplacence. He that thus demeaneth himſelf, manifeſtly ſhewerh himſelf to prize 
neighbours good-will, and to be defirous to continue in amity with him; and 
redly obliges him to be in the ſame manner affected toward him. But he that 
gidly ſevere and cenſorious in his judgments, blaming in them things indiffe- 
, condemning actions allowable, detracting from qualities commendable, de- 
ing mens doings from the worſt cauſes, and imputing them to the worſt ends, 
| repreſenting them under the moſt odious appellations ; that calls all impoſiti- 
of ſuperiors, which he diſlikes, tyranny, and all manners of divine worſhip, that 
t not to his fancy, ſuperſtition, and all pretences to conſcience in thoſe that diſſent 
m him, hypocriſie, and all opinions different from his, hereſie; that is ſuſ- 
ous of ill intention without ſufficient ground, and prejudicates mens meanings 
ore he well apprehends them, and captiouſly perverts ſayings capable of good 
aſtruction; that is curiouſly inquiſitive into his neighbour's life, and gladly ob- That flies like 
es failings therein, and upon all occaſions recites ſtories to his diſgrace and diſ- 4 Vulture to 


Carrion only. 


antage: That is immoderately bitter, fierce and vehement in accuſing and in- Plut. & wiz, 
ching againſt others, dainting ſuch, as he aſſumes to impugn, with the blackeſt = pag; 
ours, in the moſt horrid ſhape and ugly dreſs, converting all matter of diſcourſe pro 17:9: 
ugh never ſo unſeaſonably and impertinently) into declamation, and therein co- 
uſly expatiating: in fine, employing his utmoſt might of wit and eloquence 
confidence in rendring them to others as hateful, as he ſignifies they are to him- 
; ſuch men, what do they elſe but loudly proclaim that they deſpiſe their neigh- 
rs good-will, purpoſely provoke his anger, and defie his utmoſt enmity? For 
Impoſſible ſuch dealing ſhould not by them, who are therein concerned, be 
ounted extremely unjuſt, and to proceed from deſperate hatred. £ 


Prov. 24. 17. 


Sen. Ben. 7. 31. Vincit malos pertinax 
bonitas. Nixa e Ty dyalg 7 zany. 
Rom. 12. 24. | 

Traſcitur aliquis? tu contri beneficiis 
provoca: cadit ſtatim ſimultas ab altera 
parte deſerta; niſi par non pugnat: i 
utrinque certabitur, ille eſt melior, qui 
prior pedem retulit ; yiftus eſt qui vicit. 
Sen. de Ira, 2. 34; | Hos 


is 
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Prov. 19. 11. 
Prov. 17. 9. 


Prov. 28. 25. 
Prov. 13. 10. 


already defined by general conſent, or ſuch upon the deciſion of which the public 


Non amplius 
inveniri licet 
uam quod a 
eo diſcitur. 
'Tertull. de 
Anim. cap. 2. 


ably here. He that like tinder is inflammable by the leaſt ſpark, and is enraged 


endowments, nor inſiſt upon our deſerts, for this will make us apt to depri 
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is impoſſible that offences ſhould not come, the air may ſooner become wholly f 
and the ſea continue in a perfect reſt without waves or undulations, than hun 
converſation be altogether free from occaſions of diſtaſte, which he that cannot 
ther prudently diſſemble, or patiently digeſt, muſt renounce all hopes of living per 


every angry word, and reſents deeply every petty affront, and cannot endure ; 
memory of a paſt unkindneſs ſhould upon any terms be defaced, reſolves ſurely 
live in eternal tumult and combuſtion ; to multiply daily upon himſelf freſh gy 
rels, and to perpetuate all enmity already begun. Whenas by total paſſing by th 
little cauſes of diſguſt, the preſent contention is altogether avoided, or inſtantly, 
peaſed, our neighbour's paſſion ſuddenly evaporates and conſumes it ſelf; no; 
markable footſteps of diff-nfion remain; our neighbour reflecting upon what is 
ſees himſelf obliged by our diſcreet forbearance, however all poſſible mean; 
uſed to prevent trouble and preſerve peace. To this purpoſe (The diſcretion y 
man deferreth his anger, and it is his glory to paſs over a tranſgreſſion) ſaith Sohn 
and, He that covereth a tranſgreſſion ſeeketh love, ſaith the ſame wiſe prince, | 
farther, | 

9. If we would live peaceably with all men, we muſt not over highly value 
ſelves, nor over eagerly purſue our own things. We muſt not admire our a 


others, and them to loath us. We muſt not be over tender of our credit, and: 
vetous of reſpect; for this will render us * to take exceptions, and engage 
troubleſome competitions for ſuperiority of place, and pre- eminence in the vaing 
nions of men. (He that is of a proud heart ſtirretb up ſirife: And, Onh (i 
chiefly) from pride cometh contention, ſaith Solomon.) We muſt not be much y 
dicted to our own intereſts, for this will diſpoſe us to encroach upon the concen 
ments of others, and them to reſiſt our attempts, whence conflict and enny 
will neceſſarily ariſe. We muſt not prefer our own judgments, and imperin 
ly obtrude them upon others; nor be pertinacious in perſuading them to « 
brace our private opinions, nor violently urgent to a compliance with our! 
mour. For theſe things are intolerably faſtidious in converſation, and obnoti 
to be charged with uſurpation and iniquity; all men naturally challenging! 
themſelves an equal, or at leaſt a proportionable ſhare of reaſon, together wi 
the free conduct of their lives uncontroulable by private diftates. If there 
we deſire to live quietly, and not needleſly to diſoblige or diſpleaſe others, 
ſhould be modeſt in eſteeming our own abilities, and moderate in purſuing a 
own advantages, and in our converſe not leſs complacent to others than we & 
ſire they ſhould be to us; and as liberal in allowing leave to difſent from us 
we are bold in taking freedom to abound in our own ſenſe. And if in de 
a modeſt declaration of our opinion, and the reaſons inducing us thereto, i 
not prevail, it behoves us to give over ſuch a ſucceſleſs combat, and to rei 
into the filent enjoyment of our own thoughts. From not obſerving wii 
rule, diſcourſe grows into contention, and contention improves into feud 4 
enmity. | | 

10. If we would live peaceably, it concerns us to abſtain from needleſs cont 
about matters of opinion, and queſtions either merely vain and frivolous, of lit 
uſe or concernment, or over nice and ſubtile, and thence indeterminable by real 
or that are agitated with extraordinary eagerneſs and heat of paſſion, or ſuch 5! 


peace and ſafety do depend. There are ſome controverſies prickly like brambi 
and apt to ſcratch thoſe that handle them, but yielding no ſavoury or whole(i! 
fruit: Such as concern the conſequences of imaginary ſuppoſitions, the ſtate i 
circumſtances of beings to us unknown, the right applications of artificial tem 
and the like impertinent matters, which ſerve to no other purpoſe but the exe! 
of curious wits, and exciting emulation among them. Others there be conce!® 
matters of more weighty moment, yet having the reſolution depending upon 
crets unſearchable, or the interpretation of ambiguous words and obſcure phraſes, 
upon ſome other uncertain conjectures, and are yet rendred more difficult by be 
intangled with inextricable folds of ſubtilty, nice diſtinctions, and crafty eva 
deviſed by the parties engaged in them for the maintenance of their cauſes fel 


tively, whence it hath happened, though with immenſe care and diligen” 


od ib 
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th parts they have been long canvaſed ; that yet they do, and in all probability 
1] for ever remain undecided. So that now to engage in conteſt about them, may 
reaſonably deemed nothing more than a wilful miſpenſe of our time, labour and 
od humour, by vainly reciprocating the ſaw of endleſs contention. Other que- 
ons there be in themſelves of more eaſy reſolution, and of conſiderable impor- 
ice, which yet by extreme oppoſition of parties are ſo clouded and overgrown 
ih inſuperable prejudices, that the diſputing them is ſeldom attended with other 
ceſs, than an inflaming our ſelves and others with paſſion. Others are by ſmall . 
d obſcure parties managed againſt the common conſent, and againſt the poſitive 
crees of the moſt venerable authorities among men, by ventilating which as truth 
like to gain little, ſo peace is ſure to ſuffer much. For as it is no wiſe a ſafe or 
Iviſed courſe (except in caſe of neceſſary defence) to ſubje& received opinions to 
e hazardous trial of a tumultary conflict, their credit being better upheld by a 
ely reſervedneſs, than by a popular forwardneſs of diſcourſe ; as buildings ſtand 
ſteſt that are never ſhaken, and thoſe poſſeſſions remain moſt ſecure that are never 
led in queſtion; ſo on the other hand to countenance new and uncouth para- 
wes, as it argues too much arrogance and preſumption in confronting our ſingle 
prehenſions againſt the deliberate ſenſe and ſuffrage of ſo many men, yea ſo 
any ages of men; and is likely to prove a ſucceſleſs attempt, like ſwimming 
ainſt the current, accompanied with much toil and little progreſs, ſo it ſerves no 
jod end, but only foments diviſions, and diſturbs both our private and the pub- 
k peace. But moſt of all we are to be cautelous of meddling with controverſies 
dangerous conſequence, wherein the publick weal and quiet are concerned, 
hich bear the roots of ſacred authority, and proſtitute the myſteries of government 
vulgar inſpection. Such points ought to be ſubjects of oi l, 3 nor mir 15 de 
, not of ſyllogiſm, and the errors in them to be corrected ce, vi, Y 73s Nerds dyanir, , 
puniſhment, rather than confuted by argument: Neither *-9**: Be J 3 ww 9 a0 
it be thought reaſonable that the intereſt of publick peace CI ry Mb © fd 
ould depend upon the event of private diſputation. It concerns us there- 
e, if we would live peaceably in ſuch diſputable matters, reſerving all due reve- 
ce to the judgments of the moſt, the beſt and wiſeſt perſons, to be content in a 
odeſt privacy, to enjoy the reſults of a ſerious and impartial diſquiſition, patiently 
during others to diſſent from us, and not attempting by needleſs, fruitleſs and 
dels contentions to gain others to our perſuaſions; eſpecially fince the truth 
tended for, may not be worth the paſſion employed upon it, and the benefits 
the victory not countervail the prejudices ſuſtained in the combat. For good- 
band virtue may often conſiſt with ignorance and error, ſeldom with ſtrife and 
(cord, And this conſideration I ſhall conclude with thoſe exhortations of St. 
al, Tit. 3. 9. But fooliſh queſtions and genealogies, and contentions, and lau- 
teſts decline, for they are unprofitable and vain. And in 2 Ep. to Tim. cap. 2. 
vw". 23. But fooliſh and unlearned queſtions avoid, knowing that they gender ſtrifes ; 
d the ſervant of the Lord (that is, a miniſter of religion) muſt not ſtrive, but | 

gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekneſs inſtructing thoſe that are 
cmtrarily diſpoſed. And in the ſame chapter, v. 14. Of theſe things put them be + 1 
remembrance, charging them before the Lord, that they firive not about words 
" profit, to the ſubverting of the hearers: Of ſo pernicious conſequence did 

aul eſteem unneceſſary wrangling and diſputing to be. But farther, 
11. If we deſire to live peaceably, we muſt reſtrain our 
*matical curioſity within the bounds of our proper buſineſs 


According to St. Paul's advice (1 HH. 


, l > a 4. 11.) Strive (or be ambitious) 7 be 
leo , concernment, not {being curioſi in aliena republ.] inva- iet, and to mind your own buſineſt. (. 
ate s other mens provinces, and without leave or commiſſion i ids r 


term = meddling with their affairs; not ruſhing into their cloſets, 
exeld ns. into their concealed deſigns, or dictating counſel to them without due in- 
* Jon thereto; not controuling their actions, nor ſubjecting their proceedings to 
pon | cenſure without competent authority. For theſe courſes men uſually look up- 
raſes, "er aſh intruſions, both injurious and reproachful to chem, uſurping upon that 
y be om of choice (which all men paſſionately affect to preſerve entire to them- 


] 1. ves . . 

w 3 arguing them of weakneſs and A ng to manage their own buſineſs: 
Ls * o men more naturally drive away flies that buzze about their ears and 
ence | 0 eſt th 


em in their employm han th ith diſdain repel ſuch i 
an i nployments, than they with diſdain repel ſuch immodeſt and 
| y_ able meddlers in their affairs. Let no man ſuffer (ſaith St. Peter) as 4 bu- 1 Pet. 4. 15- 


or. I. | O Oo 2 fie 
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fie body in other mens matters: Intimating that thoſe who are impertinently i 
quiſitive in other mens matters, make themſelves liable to ſuffer (and that des 
Prov. 26. 17. Vedly) for their fond curioſity and bold preſumption. And He that paſſeth by, an 
meddleth with firife belonging not to him, is like one that taketh a dog by the ec 
(faith Solomon) that is, he catcheth at that which he cannot hold, and vainly ain 
at that which he cannot effect, and raſhly irritates thoſe which will turn upon h; 
and bite him. If therefore we would neither moleſt others, nor be diſquieted on 
ſelves, we muſt be like natural agents, never working ought beyond our pro 
ſphere of activity. But eſpecially, if we defire to live peaceably, we muſt beyy 
of aſſuming to our ſelves a liberty to cenſure the deſigns, decrees, or tranſaGig 
of publick authority, and of ſaying to our ſuperiors, what doeſt thou? And mud 
more, by querulous murmurings, or clamorous declamations, of bringing enyy a 
odium upon them. Few private men are capable of judging aright concerning thi 
things, as being placed beneath in a valley, and wanting a due proſpect upon th 
ground and cauſes of their proceedings, who by reaſon of their eminent ſtatin 
can ſee more and further than they; and therefore are incompetent judges, and u 
juſtly preſume to interpoſe their ſentence in ſuch caſes. But ſuppoſe the ation: 
ſuperiors notoriouſly blameable and ſcandalous, and that by infallible arguments u 
are perſuaded thereof; yet ſeeing neither the taxing of, nor complaint againſt the 
doth in any wiſe regularly belong to us, nor the diſcovery of our mind there 
can probably be an efficacious means of procuring redreſs, and immediately 
to diminiſh che reputation and weaken the affection due to government, and ca 
ſequently to impair the peaceable eſtate of things, which by them is ſuſtained, y 
are wholly to abſtain from ſuch unwarrantable, unprofitable and turbulent practio 
and with a ſubmiſs and diſcreet filence, paſſing over the miſcarriages of our | 
periors, to wait paiently upon the providence, and implore the aſſiſtance of hin 
Prov. 21. 1. Who is the only competent judge of ſuch, and ſovereign diſpoſer of all thing 
Prov. 33. 15. —— hath their hearts in his hands, and faſhioneth them as he thinks gu 
Farther, | | | 
132. If we would live peaceably with all men, it behoves us not to engage a 
ſelves ſo deeply in any fingular friendſhip, or in devotion to any one party of mt 
as to be entirely partial to their intereſts, and prejudiced in their behalf, withs 
diſtin conſideration of the truth and equity of their pretences in the particular m 
ters of difference; not to approve, favour or applaud that which is bad in ſome; 
diſlike, diſcountenance or diſparage that which is good in others: Not out of er 
five kindneſs to ſome, to give juſt cauſe of diſtaſte to others: Not for the {il 
of a fortuitous agreement in diſpoſition, opinion, intereſt or relation to violate 
duties of juſtice or humanity. For he that upon ſuch terms is a friend to any 0 
man, or party of men, as to be reſolved (with an implicit faith, or blind che 
ence) to maintain whatever he or they ſhall affirm to be true, and whatever! 
ſhall do to be good, doth in a manner undertake enmity againſt all men beli 
and as it may happen, doth oblige himſelf to contradict plain truth, to devil 
from the rules of virtue, and to offend Almighty God himſelf. This unlimits 
partiality we owe only to truth and goodneſs, and to God (the fountain of th 
in no caſe to ſwerve from their dictates and preſcriptions. He that followed 
Cic. in Lzlio. herius Gracchus in his ſeditious practices, upon the bare account of friendihip,® 
alledg'd in his excuſe, that if his friend had required it of him, he ſhould as readi 
have put fire to the Capitol, was much more abominable for his diſloyalty to 
countrey, and horrible impiety againſt God, than commendable for his conſtant” 
Luc. Ib. 1. delity to his friend. And that ſoldier which is ſaid to have told Cæſar (in hi 
expedition againſt Rome) that in obedience to his commands he would not fe 
to ſheath his ſword in the breaſt of his brother, or in the throat of his aged 
ther, or in the bowels of his pregnant mother, was for his unnatural barbar!7" 
ther to be abhorred, than to be eſteemed for his loyal affection to his 2 
And in like manner, he that to pleaſe to gratifie the 


| ä , ea 
Rr mour of his friend, can be either injurious, or ego | a 
ele curſe, nations ſhall abhor him. or notably diſcourteous to any man elſe, is very blam 0 
3 and renders himſelf deſervedly odious to all others. Le do 
who. incomparably well both underſtood and practiſed the rules of friend/Þ1P,” vi 

Cic. in Lælio. Cicero reported to have made this the firſt and chief law thereof. Ur negqu? ogt ha! 


res turpes, nec faciamus rogati, That we neither require of our friends * ol. J 


— 
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-rmance of baſe and naughty things; nor, being requeſted of them, perform ſuch our 
les, And in the heraldry, or compariſon of duties, as all others muſt give place 
o thoſe of piety, verity and virtue, ſo after them the duties of humanity juſtly chal- 
enge the next place of reſpect, even above thoſe which belong to the higheſt de- 
ee of friendſhip (due to our neareſt relations, yea to our countrey it ſelf) preciſe- 
taken, abſtracted and diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of humanity. For the world is in 
— the firſt, the moſt comprehenſive and deareſt countrey of us all; and our 
ner2l obligations to mankind are more ancient, more fundamental, and more in- 
liſpenſable, than thoſe particular ones ſuperadded to or ſuperſtructed on them. 
he peace therefore of the world, and the general welfare of men its citizens, 
ght to be more dear to us, and the means conducing thereto more carefully re- 
arded by us in our actions, than either the love, favour or ſatis faction of any par- 
icular perſons is to be valued or purſued. And the not obſerving this rule may 
aſonably be eſteemed to have a great influence upon the continuance of thoſe im- 
lacable feuds and diſſenſions wherewith the world is ſo miſerably torn and ſhatter- 
d. Mens being peremptorily reſolved to extol, countenance, or excuſe promiſcu- 
ſly all the principles and proceedings of the party to which they have addicted 
hemſelves, and to ſee no error, fault or abuſe in them; but by all means to de- 
res, vilifie and condemn (if not reproach, caluminate and perſecute) the opini- 
"ns and practices of others, and not to acknowledge in them any thing conſidera- 
ply good or commendable; whence commonly all apprehend their adverſaries ex- 
remely unjuſt and diſingenuous towards them, and are alienated from all thoughts, 
or however diſcouraged from all hopes) of friendly accommodation and reconcile- 
gent. But he that would live peaceably with all men, muſt be free in his judgment, 
mpartial in his dealing, and inguenous in his carriage toward all: not Izvuwaluy H- 
ama, admiring or wondring at ſome men (as if they were impeccable, or infallible) 
jor having the truth in reſpect of perſons, abetting in his friends only what is juſt Jud. 16. 
id true, and allowing the ſame in others, but in neither by fignal approbation Jam. 2. f. 
ountenancing any thing falſe or evil; for ſo demeaning himſelf, he giveth no man 
it occaſion of difpleaſure againſt him. | 
13. If we would live peaceably our ſelves, we ſhould endeavour to preſerve peace, 
nd prevent differences, and reconcile diſſenſions among others, by doing cood offi- 
es, and making fair repreſentations of intercurrent paſſages between chem; by 
oncealing cauſes of future diſguſt, and removing preſent underſtandings, and cx- 
uſing paſt miſtakes ; by allaying their paſſions, and rightly informing their minds, 
by friendly interceſſions, and pacifick advices. For the fire that devoureth our 
peighbour's houſe threatneth and endangereth ours, and it is hard to approach 
ontention without being engaged therein. Tis not eaſie to keep our ſelves indiffe- 
rent or neutral, and doing ſo we ſhall in likelihood be maligned and perſecuted 
y both the contending parties. Bleſſed are the peace-makers, ſaith our Saviour, Matt. 5. 9. 
or they ſhall be called the ſons of God; that is, they ſhall, be highly eſteemed and 
everenced for this divine quality, wherein they ſo nearly reſemble che God of 
peace, and his bleſſed Son the great Mediator: But farther, without reſpect to o- 
ther recompence, and from the nature of their employment, ſuch are immediately 
happy, and in this their virtuous practice rewards it ſelf, that by appeaſing others 
quarrels, they ſave themſelves from trouble, and enjoy themſelves that tranquillity 
which they procure to others*,* But thoſe informing ſycophants, thoſe internun- « 7, ige daun 
cio s of peſtilent tales, and incendiaries of diſcord, that (from bad nature, or upon ler, of peace 
baſe deſign) by the till breath of clandeſtine whiſpers, or by the more violent 3 
ſts of impudent calumnies kindle the flames of diſſenſion, or foment them among 
others; that, by diſſeminating infamous rumours, and by malicious ſuggeſtions, 
inſtil jealouſies into, and nouriſh malevolent ſurmiſes in the minds of men, ſepa- prov. 16. 28. 
aling (as it is in the Proverbs) between chief friends, and widening the diſtance 
tween others: Theſe (I ſay) from the ſeeds of variance they ſcatter among 
hers, reap in the end miſchief and diſturbance to themſelves ; nor can expect to 
enoy the benefit of that quiet, which they labour to deprive others of. The bes Prov. 17. 14. 
8 nng of firife (faith Solomon) is as when one letteth out water; and he that 
o the intent his neighbour's land ſhould be overflown with a torrent of diſſenſion, 
oh unlooſe the dams, and cut the banks of former friendſhip, may (if he be Prov. 25. 8: 
wile) expect the mercileſs flood ſhould at length reach himſelf, and that his own 


bitation ſhould be at laſt ſurrounded there with. For when men at length begin 
| | to 
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2 8 2 rler they mingled for others they themſelves drink up; the q 


feeketh miſchief it ſhall come upon him. ſtrophe of the tragedy (begun by them) is acted Upon 


Id agamus, ut meliorem vitam ſequa- 
mur _— vulgus, non ut contrariam 3 ali- moſt, the weakeſt bend to the ſtrongeſt, and that to ti 


oqui quos emendari yolumus fugamus & a greateſt number ſhould be allowed at leaſt the greateſt a 


nob's avertimus. , arance of reaſon. To whic rpoſ N 
Temperetur vita inter bonos mores & my © n. To which purpoie we may oblern, 


Publicos, &c. 


oil. ad. Att. Productive of diſquiet to themſelves. You know how Cicero cenſured Cato for er 
L4, 2. Ep. 1. deavouring, againſt the grain and predominant genius of thoſe times, to reduce thin 


1 Cor. 9. 22. 
10. 33. 


Vid. Acts 21. 


men; they neither inhabit towns proper to themſelves, nor uſe any peculiar dialect, nor ex er * 


conſcience would permit) have commonly in their manners of life followed nd 


ous to the world, as appears by divers paſſages in the ancient apologiſts for chriſtial 


— . . 1, un 
to be weary, and to repent of their needleſs quarrels, and the miſchievous cong gin 


quences _—_— them, and to be inquiſitive into the cauſes and inſtrument; M Mauch 
their vexation, they will certainly find our, deteſt and invert the edge of their gi 
pleaſure upon theſe wretched makebates ; and fo the poiſo 


themſelves; they ſink down into the pit they made for, 
thers, and in the net which they hid is their own foot taken : Et delator hab 
quod dedit exitium. | 
Laſtly, if we would effectually obſerve this precept, we muſt readily comp 
with the innocent cuſtoms, and obey the eſtabliſhed laws of the places where y 
live, I ſay firſt comply with the cuſtoms; which alſo are in effect inferior laws en 
acted by the tacit agreement of the generality of men; the non-obſervation q 
which is upon many accounts very prejudicial to peaceable life. For to thoſe co. 
cern'd in it, it will always ſeem to intimate a ſqueamiſh niceneſs, a froward pe 
verſeneſs, an arrogant ſelf-conceitedneſs, a manifeſt deſpiſing other mens jug. 
ments, and a virtual condemning their practices of fault or folly, and conſequent 
a monopolizing all goodneſs, and appropriating all Wiſdom to himſelf ; quality 
intolerably odious to men, and productive of enmity. It incenſes the people (hug, 
ly ſuſceptive of provocation) with a ſenſe of notable injury done, and conteny 
caſt upon it. For the only authority, which the commonalty can lay claim 8; 
conſiſts in preſcribing rules of decency in language, habit, geſture, ceremony, al 
other circumſtances of action, declared and ratified by ordinary practice; non- cn. 
formity to which, is by them adjudged a marvelous irregularity, contumacy al 
_ againſt the majeſty of the people, and is infallibly revenged and puniſh 
by them. | 
There is no preſerving peace, nor preventing broils and ſtirs, but by punQul 
obſerving that ordinary rule of equity, That in caſes of doubtful debate, and point 
of controverted practice, the feweſt ſhould yield to th 


Ses. Epiſt. f. that the beſt and wiſeſt men, (not to diſpleaſe thoſe vi 
whom they converſed, as far as their duty to God, and thei 


what in their retired judgment they moſt approved, but what ſuited to the cuſtom 
of their times and places, avoiding a moroſe fingularity as offenſive to others, al 


to a ſtrict agreement with his private notions: Ille optimo ani mo utens, & ſummi fi 
nocet interdum reipublice. Dicit enim tanquam in Platonis Toile, non tanquam i 
Romuli face ſententiam. But a more clear and pertinent inſtance we have in 8 
Paul, who thus repreſents his own practice: I have made my ſelf a ſervant to dl. 
Unto the Feus I became as a Jeu; to them that are. without law, as without lu 
To the weak became I as weak: I am made all things to all men, that I might by ab 
means ſave ſome. St. Paul wiſely knew, that by a prudent compliance with me 
cuſtoms, and condeſcenſion to their capacities, he engaged to him, or at lealtd 
not alienate from him, their affections; and thereby became more capable of inful- 
ing good doctrine into their minds, and promoting their ſpiritual good. And wt 
ſame courſe was generally taken by the primitive chriſtians, who in all chings (not 
inconſiſtent with the rules and principles of their religion) did induſtriouſly com 
form their converſation to the uſual practices of men; thereby ſhunning thoſe ſcal. 
dalous imputations of pride and perverſeneſs, which then rendred the Fews ſo 00 


religion: particularly Juſtin Martyr (in his epiſtle to Diognetus) hath theſe words 
Xexriavor 9 dre YI, BYE pi, Are £9501 Siaxerxerreeve ® AotTay cio arlpwrur” B75 N 
TAs Idi xalonxaow, ere ic At Tivt rr M e., re io K dcn 
===x<[axgv[ts TAGS EnnmnasTe x Beg dps, ws & g. n, ov Tos Si 
c ο es, &c. The chriſtians neither in dwelling, language or cuſtoms differ from tht! of 
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n uncouth manner of living, but, as by chance it is allotted to them, inhabiting cities be- 
ging both to Greeks and Barbarians, comply with the cuſtoms of the countrey. And 
"ich more hath he there; and much Tertullian likewiſe in his Apolegetick, to the 
me purpoſe. Neither do we find in the life of our Saviour, that exact pattern of 
(dom and goodneſs that in any thing he did affect to differ from the received cu- 
i.ms of his time and cauntrey, except ſuch as were grounded upon vain conceits, 


: 
* uremely prejudicial to piety, or directly repugnant thereto. 
or ol And 1 cannot expect from this rule the compliance with religious cuſtoms uſed 


the worſhip and ſervice of God: ſince a wilful diſcrepancy from them doth much 
more deſtroy peace, and kindle the flame of contention, in as much as men are apt 
o :ppre hend themſelves much more ſlighted and more condemned by a diſagree- 
nent in thoſe, than in matters of leſs concernment. And it cannot reaſonably be 
nagined, that the God of love and peace, who queſtionleſs delights to ſee men 


coe the chings that make for peace (whereof certainly in reaſon and to experience, 
pe. lowing indifferent and harmleſs cuſtoms, not expreſly repugnant to his law, nor 
ue. Wo the dictates of natural reaſon, is one thing, and not the leaſt) in our addreſſes to 
en ic(elf (partly deſigned and mainly ſerving more ſtrictly to unite, not to diſſociate 


ren in affection) ſhould diſlike or diſapprove the uſe of this courſe ſo expedient and 
onducible to peace: eſpecially ſince he infinitely more regards the ſubſtance of the 
Juty, and the devotion of the heart therein, than the manner or any circumſtantial 


n 0, oppendages thereof: 'Tis certain however, that St. Paul intimates a wilful depar- 

, and re from ordinary practice in ſuch caſes, to proceed from a contentious diſpoſition : 
o/ any man (faith he) have 4 mind to be contentious (ſo Joxa giroren®- ara im- 1 Cor. 11. 16, 
' aol orts) we have no ſuch cuſtom, nor the churches of Ged. 


liſhed laws, thoſe great bulwarks of ſociety, fences cf order, and ſupports of peace; 


e le thoſe ſacred bands by which its union is contained, and to ſubvert the only 
| ap- dundations of publick tranquillity, He declares himſelf either to affect an univerſal 
= yranny over, or an abhorrency from ſociety with other men, to be unwilling to 
Wi 


nd bear the common burthens impoſed by thoſe who are the protectors of it. 
mens Thus, as plainly as I could, have I deſcribed what it is to live peaceably, and 
ah bhat the means are that principally conduce thereto: I ſhould now proceed to con- 
r. der the object of the duty, and the reaſons why it reſpects all men: As alſo whence 


o the next opportunity. 


in Now: The peace of God, which paſſeth all underſtanding, k h 2 
der $ g, Keep your hearts an 

ords r in the knowledge and love of F, pod F his Son eſs Chriſt our Lord; and 

In Le ng of God Almighty, the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, be among you, and re- 

* an with you always. Amen. | 

n 

rep 


But ver much more is peaceable converſation impeached by diſobedience to eſta- 


hich he that refuſes to obey, is ſo far from living peaceably with all men, that he 
my reaſonably be preſumed unwilling to have peace with any man; ſince in a 
panner he defies all mankind, vilifies its moſt ſolemn judgments, endeavours to diſ- 


re with them upon equal terms, or to ſubmit to any fair arbitration, to deſire that 

trifes ſhould be endleſs, and controverſies never decided, who declines the verdict 

law, the moſt ſolemn iſſue of deliberate advice, proceeding from the moſt ho- 

Jourable, moſt wiſe, moſt worthy and ſelect perſons, and involving in it the con- 

nt of the whole commonwealth. St. Paul direQting that prayers ſhould be made 1 Tim. 2. 2. 
or princes and thoſe in authority, aſſigns the reaſon, that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godlineſs and honejly : And certainly if we are to pray for, we 
re alſo obliged to obey them in order to the ſame end, which to do is abſolutely 

n our power, and more immediately requiſite to that purpoſe. For as no peace 
an be preſerved without the influence of authority; ſo no authority can ſubſiſt 
vichout obedience to its ſanctions. He that is deſirous to enjoy the privileges of 
his happy eſtate of peace, muſt in reaſon be content to perform the duties enjoined, 


comes, that ſometimes we may fail in our endeavour of attaining this deſirable 
dition: And laſtly to propound ſome inducements perſuaſive of its practice. But 
muſt not farther encroach on your patience, and ſhall therefore reſerve theſe things 


Wee SER3 
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cnverſe in peace and ry 4 and who therefore in general terms enjoins us, to pur- Rom. 14. 19. 


8 Eth. cap. 1. 
Ia Apolog. 


tris unius; We are alſo your brethren in the right of nature our common 1 
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Romans XII. 18. 


If it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, live peaccal 
with all men. 


HAVE very lately conſidered what it is to live peaceably, and what ate it 
duties included therein; and what means conduce thereto. | 
II. I proceed now to conſider the object thereof, and why the duty d 
living peaceably extends to all men, that is, why we are bound to bear go 
will, and do good offices, and ſhew civil reſpects to all men: and to endeayoy 
that all men reciprocally be well affected toward us. For it might with ſon: 
colour of reaſon be objected, and faid, Why ſhould I be obliged heartily u 
love thoſe, that deſperately hate me, to treat them kindly, that uſe me deſpite 
fully; to help them, that would hinder me; to relieve them, that woll 
lunge me into utter diſtreſs; to comfort them, that delight in my affligio; 
to be reſpective to and tender of their reputation, who deſpiſe, defame u 
reproach me; to be indulgent and favourable to them, who are harſh a 
rigorous in their dealings with me; to ſpare and pardon them, who with in. 
placable malice perſecute me? Why ſhould I ſeek their friendſhip, who diſdai- 
fully reject mine; why prize their favour, who ſcorn mine; why ſtrive to pla 
them, who purpoſely offend me? Or why ſhould I have any regard to men w 
of all faith, goodneſs or deſert? And moſt of all, why ſhould I be bound to mais 
tain amicable correſpondence with thoſe, who are profeſſed enemies to piety ail 
virtue, who oppugn truth, and diſturb peace, and countenance vice, error a 
faction? How can any love, conſent of mind, or communion of good offices it 
tercede between perſons ſo contrarily diſpoſed? I anſwer, they may and ovgt, 
and that becauſe the obligation to theſe ordinary performances is not grounded up 
any particular reſpects, ſpecial qualifications, or ſingular actions of men, (which a 
contingent and variable) but upon the indefectible ſcore of common humanity. Ve 
owe them, (as the philoſopher alledged, when he diſpenſed his alms to an unwd- 
thy perſon) s Te ayYpury, aan TY A parrir not to men, but to humane natut 
reſident in them. There be indeed divers other ſorts of love, in nature and obj 
more reſtrained, built upon narrower foundations, and requiring more extraord- 
nary acts of duty and reſpect (not competent to all men ;) as a love of friend{hp, 
founded upon long acquaintance, ſuitableneſs of diſpoſition, and frequent exchange 
of mutual kindneſs ; a love of gratitude due to the reception of valuable benefits; 
a love of eſteem belonging to perſons endued with worth and virtue; a love 0 
relation reſulting from kindred, affinity, neighbourhood and other common ei- 
gagements. But the love of benevolence (which is precedent to theſe, and mot, 
deeply rooted in nature, more ancient, more unconfined, and more immurabl! 
and the duties mentioned conſequent on it, are grounded upon the natural conſt 
tion, neceſſary properties, and unalterable condition of humanity, and are vp 
ſeveral accounts due thereto. | | Do 
1. Upon account of 'univerfal cognation, agreement and ſimilitude of natur 
For oiz&0v awas aypuwO0. * I pwr @ io. All men naturally are of kin, and fri ) 


to each other, ſaid Ariſtotle. Et fratres etiam veſtri ſumus jure nature 2 


3 Thel, 
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7 ſaid Tertullian of old, in the name of the Chriſtians to | | 

» Heathens. We are but ſeveral ſtreams iſſuing from one E ts diE Te afro? 1 

mitive ſource ; ſeveral branches ſprouting from the ſame SES: 985 1 yas & S 

ock; ſeveral ſtones hewed out of the ſame quarry. One ali, debe xeratonie. &c. Epitt. 1. 

tance, by miraculous efficacy of the divine benediction 3%, By r OS 

Fiſed and multiplied. One element affords us matter, and 5, +4 non 4. mutua charitate, pro ipſa ta- 

fire actuates it, kindled at firſt by the breath of God. Orgy; e debeatur. Aug. 

- blood flows in all our veins; one nouriſhment repairs 7 77: *» k 

decayed bodies, and one common air refreſhes our lan- | 

hing ſpirits. We are cohabitants of the ſame earth, and fellow-citizens of the 

e great commonwealth; Unam Remp. omnium agnoſcimus mundum, ſaid the 

mentioned apologiſt for chriſtianity. We were all faſhioned according to the 

me original idea (reſembling God our common father) all endowed with the ſame 

ulties, inclinations and affections; all conſpire in the eſſential and more notable 

wrediencs of our conſtitution; and are only diſtinguiſhed by ſome accidental in- 

naderable circumſtances of age, place, colour, ſtature, fortune, and the like; 

which we differ as much from our ſelves in ſucceſſions of time. So that what 

ale ſaid of a friend, is applicable to every man: Every 

an is e. ewTos, Another our ſelf: And he that hates another, . Cic. NI oft enim unum uni tam fimile, 
! . . 2 2 tam par, quam omnes inter noſmet-ipſos ſu- 

reſts hisown moſt lively picture; he that harms another, injures , &c. 4e Legib. pag. 161. 

own nature; he that denies relief to another, ſtarves a mem- 

of his own body, and withers a branch of his own tree. The merciful man doeth Prov. 11. 17. 

d to bis own ſoul ; but he that is cruel troubleth his own fleſh, Neither can any per- 

al demerit of vicious habit, erroneous opinion, enormous practice, or ſignal diſ- 

tee towards us, diſſolve theſe bands: for as no unkindneſs of a brother can 

ally reſcind that relation, or diſoblige us from the duties annexed thereto: ſo nei- See Dent 25. 

rupoa the faults or injuries of any man can we ground a total diſpenſation from the (OP ba 

ces of humanity, eſpecially if the injuries be not irreparable, nor the faults incurable. wile unto thee. 

2, We are indiſpenſably obliged to theſe duties, becauſe the beſt of our natural 

linations prompt us to the performance of them; eſpecially thoſe of pity and be- 

pnity, which are manifeſtly diſcernible in all, but moſt powerful and vigorous in 

beſt natures; and which queſtionleſs by the moſt wiſe and good author of our 

ings were implanted therein both as monitors to direct, and as ſpurs to incite us 

the performance of our duty. For the ſame bowels, that in our want of neceſ- 

y ſuſtenance, do by a lively ſenſe of pain inform us thereof, and inſtigate us to 

ovide againſt it; do in like manner grievoully reſent the diſtreſſes of another, 

d thereby admoniſh us of our duty, and provoke us to relieve them. Even the 


ries of calamities, that in ages long fince paſt have happened to perſons, no- 


A 


1 iſe related to us, yea the fabulous reports of tragical events, do (even againſt the 
mM # of our wills, and all reſiſtance of reaſon) melt our hearts with compaſſion, 


d draw tears from our eyes: and thereby evidently ſignifie that general ſympa- 
' which naturally intercedes between all men, fince we can neither ſee, nor hear 
nor imagine anothers grief without being afflicted ourſelves. Antipathies may 
natural to wild beaſts; but to rational creatures they are wholly unnatural. And — ec nofri 
the other ſide, as nature to eating and drinking, and ſuch acts requiſite to the 2275 tina 


"i. ervation of our life, hath adjoined a ſenſible pleaſure and ſatisfaction, enticing ,.,, ue 
bh to and encouraging us in the performance of them; ſo, and doubtleſs to the ns 4fe&@u: pe- 
5 end, hath ſhe made relieving the neceſſities of others, and doing good offi- _ 

os chem, to be accompanied with a very contentful and delicious reliſh to dd. — 


0 ad of the doer. Epicurus, that great maſter of pleaſure, did himſelf S. 5. 

E ls, that to beſtow benefits was not only more brave, but more plea- 

at, than to receive them ; EToxeg©-, (faith “ Plutarch, 78 & wacgeav, ed wow, * De pbilaſ. 

FOI K&AAtov, &AAG Y nd toy vas Qnoi.) And certainly no kind of actions, a man can ©2i#s cum 

rtorm, ar ded with a Princip. 

"x; e attended with a more pure, more perfect, more ſavoury delight, than Ee 3 
© of beneficence are. Since nature therefore hath made our neighbour's miſery 27 . 


r Pain, and his content our pleaſure; ſince with indiſſoluble bands of mutual M. Aut. 


ure. mpathy ſhe hath concatenated our fortunes and affections together; ſince by the 
nf 7 of our ſenſe ſhe inſtructs us, and by the importunity thereof ſolicits us to 
. obſervance of our duty, let us follow her wiſe directions, and conſpire with her 


wal motions; let us not ſtifle, or weaken by diſuſe, or contrary practice, but by 
ve mable action cheriſh and confirm the good inclinations of nature. 
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admired darling of fortune, was beholden at laſt to a ſlave for the compoſing | 


one (and him the moſt weak otherwiſe: and contemptible) perſon, may happa 


trouble: it is but reaſonable therefore, if we deſire to live ſecurely, comforil 


cCorporated, and are till contained in civil ſociety. For to this purpoſe do nt 


companions. ſo being enraged, they are the moſt miſchievous and dangerous nei 


commonwealth deal as impolitickly, as.t 


t 
*  lightfully and quietly, but) honeſtly and religiouſly. in this world. How bed 


dæa, and Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified, and walking in the. fear of # 


1 Tim, 2. 2. the Chriſtians, of his time, liable to, perſecution, to male prayers; fun al a 


3. We are obliged to theſe duties upon account of common equity. We hay, 
(the moſt ſour and ſtoical of us all) implanted in us a natural ambition, 250 
deſire (which we can by no means eradicate) of being beloved and reſpected] 
all; and are diſpoſed in our need to demand affiſtance, commiſeration of our g 
fortunes, and relief in our diſtreſs of all that are in capacity to afford them, , 
are apt to be vehemently diſpleaſed, to think our ſelves hardly dealt with, ang 
complain of cruelty and inhumanity in thoſe that refuſe them to us: and therg 
in all reaſon and equity we ſhould readily pay the ſame love, reſpect, aid and q 
fort to others, which we expect from others; for, Bengſicium qui dare neſcit ; 
juſtè petit: Nothing is more unreaſonable, or unequal, than to require from ot 
thoſe good turns, which upon like occaſion we are unwilling to render to oth 

4. We are obliged to theſe duties of humanity, upon account of common in 
reſt, benefit and advantage. The welfare and ſafety, the honour and rePutati 
the pleaſure and quiet of our lives are concerned in our maintaining a loving 
reſpondence with all men. For fo uncertain is our condition, ſo obnoxious ar; 
to manifold neceſſities, that there is no man, whoſe good-will we may not un 
whoſe good word may not ftand us in ſtead, whoſe helpful endeavour ma 
ſometime oblige us. The great Pompey, the glorious triumpher over nations: 


aſhes, and celebrating his funeral obſequies. The honour of the greateſt men & 
pends on the eſtimation of the leaſt, and the good-will of the meaneſt peaſant; 
brighter ornament to the fortune, a greater acceſſion to the grandeur of a prix 
than the moſt radiant gem in his royal diadem. However the ſpite and enmiy; 


ſpoil the content of our whole lite, and by hoy us of the moſt comfortable « 
joyments thereof; may divert our thoughts from our delightful employment 
ſolicitous care of felf-preſervation and defence; may diſcompoſe {our minds wi 
vexatious paſſions; may by falſe reports, odious ſuggeſtions, and ſlanderous de 
mations blaſt our credit, raiſe a ſtorm of general hatred, and conjure up thouſa 
of enemies againſt us; may by inſidious practices ſupplant and undermine vs, m 
judice our welfare, endanger our eſtate, and involve us in a bottomleſs gull 


and quietly, that by all honeſt means we ſhould endeavour to purchaſe the gu 
will of men, and provoke no man's enmity needleſly; fince any man's love my 
uſeful, and every man's hatred is dangerous. 

5. We are obliged to theſe duties by. a tacit compact and fundamental confi 
tion of mankind, in purſuance of thoſe principal deſigns, for which men wer i 


congregate, cohabit, and combine themſelves in ſociable communion, that ther 
by they may enjoy a delightful converſation, void of fear, free from ſuſpicion, u 
free from danger ; promote mutual advantage and ſatisfaction; be helpful and bei 
ficial each to other: abſtracting from which commodities the retirements of a ci 
ſter, or the ſolitudes of a deſart; the life of a recluſe, or of a wild beaſt, woll 
perhaps be more defirable, than theſe of gregarious converſe: For as men, bell 
Pleaſed and well affected to each other, are the moſt obliging friends, and plealul 


bours, the moſt fierce and ſavage enemies, By. neglecting therefore or contravevi 
theſe duties of humanity, we fruſtrate. the main ends. of ſociety, diſappoint 
expectations of each other, ſubvert. the En of ordinary civility , and in - 
members in the body ſhould act un 
turally, in ſubſtracting mutual aſſiſtance, or harming each other; as if the . 
ſhould deny to the hands the direction of ſight, and the hands in revenge ih! 
pluck out the eyes. 8 3 
6. We are by obſerving theſe rules to oblige, and render men well - affectelt 
us, becauſe being upon ſuch terms with, men conduceth to our living (not only d 


and edification, ſpiritual comfort and temporal quiet do. concur and, co-ope* 
we ſee intimated Ads . v. 31. Then bad the, churches: peace throughout all J 


Tord, and in tbe comfort. of the Holy Ghoſt. were multiplied, . St. Paul ait 


LY * * 
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ay v pecially for thoſe in eminent power,) that they might lead“ a quiet and > nat 
] i 9, oft all lin and honeſty; to pray for them, that is, to pray that a Wied and 
ey might be ſo diſpoſed, as not to moleſt, interrupt or diſcourage them in the quiet life.) 
* eciſe of virtue, and practice of piety. For theſe by a tranquillity of mind, a 

gateneſs of affections, a competency of reſt and leiſure and retirement, a freedom 

mm amazing fear, diſtracting care, and painful ſenſe are greatly advanced; of 

ere bich advantages by contentious broils and enmities we are deprived, and encumbred 

ch the contrary impediments. They breed thorny anxieties, and by them choak 

e ſeeds of good intention: they raiſe dusky fumes of melancholy, by them inter- 

pting the beams of ſpiritual light, and ſtifling the flames of devout affection. By 

em our thoughts are affixed upon the baſeſt, and taken off from the moſt excel- 

nt objects; our fancies are diſordered by turbulent animoſities; our time is ſpent, 

1 our endeavour taken up in the moſt ungrateful, and unprofitable employments, 

defeating the attempts, reſiſting the aſſaults, diſproving the calumnies, counter- 
ning the plots of adverſaries; they bring us upon the ſtage againſt our will, and 

ake us act parts in tragedies, neither becoming, nor delighting us. They diſturb 


ten our natural reſt, and hinder us in the diſpatch of our ordinary buſineſs; and 
och more impede the ſteadineſs of our devotion, and obſtruct the courſe of re- 
ng (ious practice. They tempt us alſo to omiſſions of our duty, to unſeemly be- 
en our, and to the commiſſions of grievous fin ; to harſh cenſure, envious detrac- 


nt on, unwarrantable revenge, repining at the good ſucceſſes, and delighting in the 
isforrunes of others. Many examples occur in hiſtory, like thoſe of Hanno the 
arthoginian, and Quint. Metellus (Pompey's antagoniſt) who, in purſuance of 
me private grudges have not only betrayed their- own intereſts, and ſullied their 
vn reputations ; but notably diſſerved, and damnified the publick weal of their 
ts to puntrey: And ſo will our being engaged in enmity with men cauſe us to neglect, 
$ i not to contradict, our deareſt concernments : Whence we ſhould carefully avoid 
te occaſions thereof, and by an innocent and beneficent converſation oblige men 
d a friendly correſpondence with us. A | | | 
7. We are obliged to perform theſe duties of humanity, becauſe by ſo doing we 
come more capable of promoting goodneſs in others, and ſo of fulfilling the 
Jioheſt duties of chriſtian charity; of ſucceſsfully adviſing and admoniſhing others; 
inſtructing their ignorance, and convincing their miſtakes; of removing their 
rejudices, and ſatisfying their ſcruples ; of reclaiming them from vice, error, fac- 
lon; and reconciling them to virtue, truth and peace. For by no force of rea- 
dn, or ſtratagem of wit are men ſo eaſily ſubdued, by no bait ſo throughly allured 
nd caught, as by real courteſie, gentleneſs and affability ; as on the other ſide, by 
four and peeviſh humour, ſupercilious looks, bitter language and harſh dealing 
en are rendred indocile and intractable, averſe from better inſtruction, obſtinate 
| their ways, and pertinacious in their conceits. Eaſily do men ſwallow the pill 
üded with fair carriage, and ſweetned by kind ſpeech; readily do they afford a 
wvourable ear to the advice ſeeming to proceed from good-will, and a tender care 
woe their good; but the phyſick of wholſome admonition being ſteeped in the vine- 
_* of reproach, and tempered with the gall of paſſion, becomes diſtaſteful and 


ealuWoathſome to the patient; neither will men willingly liſten to the reaſonings of 
ei ole, whom they apprehend diſaffected to their perſons, and more deſirous to 
cog ound their reputations than to cure their diſtempers. The lighteſt argument, 
be moſt ſimple and unpoliſhed oration ifluing from the mouth of a friend, is won- 
n crtully more prevalent, than the ſtrongeſt demonſtration, than the moſt powerful 
un 'oquence of an enemy, For obliging uſage, and courteous ſpeech unlock the af- 
ions, and by them inſinuate into the reaſon of men; but ſurly deportment, and 
0 


toward expreſſions dam up the attention with prejudice, and intercludeſ all avenues 

0 the underſtanding. An illuſtration of which diſcourſe we have from comparing 

e different practice of the Jews, and the ancient Chriſtians, with the contrary 

ucceſſes thereof. The Fews, by their ſeditious, and turbulent practices, by their 

afolent contempt, and implacable hatred of others (for you know. what Tacitus 

ath of them : Apud ipſos fides obſtinata, miſericordia in promptu, ſed - adverſus Yip. 40. f. 

mes alios hoſtile odium) by their perverſe and unſociable humours, declining all __ 
wercourſe, and refuſing ordinary offices of humanity (ſo much as to ſhew the way, | 
© do direct the thirſty traveller to the fountain) to any not of their own ſect, did 

tocure an odium, ſcorn and infamy upon their religion, rendred all men averſe 
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Thus the ancient Chriſtians ; but when doing injur Y3 by pay ing due reſpects, and Per for ming cl 


religion declined, diſſenſion and ill-will did 
ow 3 ſo that the heathen hiſtorian. Ji. offices and demonſtrations of benevolence ; by loving q 


ar. lib. 22.) could fay of Falian: Nut. verſation, and friendly commerce with all, commended tj; 


s infeflas' hominibus beflias, ut ſunt fibi rine r of men: | : ; 
finds plriens ä l e doct to the regard of men: And by this only piece 


Tertul, 4pol. 


Tas ste- 


| Cor. 10. 2%. Cion St. Paul did not fail to ſecond this his doctrine with his own example. Ta, 


Cor. ig. &c. what could St. Paul ſay, or what do more? And again, For though (faith be)! 


from enquiring into, or entertaining any good opinion thereof, and ſo very li 
inlarged its bounds, and gained few proſelytes thereto. But the Chriſtian; by 
mild, patient and peaceable behaviour ; by obedience to laws, and compliance — 

harmleſs cuſtoms; by perfect innocence, and abſtinence fn 


rhetorick (without terror of arms, or countenance of pon 
; | or plauſibility of diſcourſe, or promiſe of temporal rey; 
ſubdued the faith of men, and perſuaded a great part of the world to emb; 
their excellent profeſſion. 

We converſe with you like men, we uſe the ſame diet, habit, and neceſ 
furniture: We have recourſe to your tribunals; we frequent your markets, jy 
« fairs, your ſhops, your ſtalls, your ſhambles, your baths: We cohabit, we { 
* we war, we till, we trade, we maintain all manner of commerce with you, ſj 
the chriſtian apologiſt to the pagans, in behalf of the ancient chriſtians. Whi 
kind of practice they derived not only from the ſweet temper and noble geniu 
their religion, but from the expreſs inſtitution of the firſt teachers thereof, and fy 
their examplary practice therein, For both by doctrine did the Apoſtles exhort,y 
by their example incite them to adorn the goſpel, and render the diſcipline; 
Chriſt amiable, by their meek, gentle, compliant and inoffenſive converſation; w 
thereby to allure others to a willing entertainment thereof. To this purpoſe a 
thoſe exhortations, Phil. 4. 5. Let your moderation (To Bee upor, your eqtiy 
or gentleneſ;) be known to all men : And, 1 Thefſ. 5. 14. Comfort the * ofii 
ed, ſupport the weak, be long-ſuffering toward all. Be ye all careful not ts n 
der evil for evil, but always purſue goodneſs toward each other, and towarl al 
And, Gal. 6, 10. As we have opportunity, let us do good to all men: And, 1i 
3. 1. Put them in mind to be ſubject to principalities and powers, to be read 
every good work; to reproach no man; not to be contentious, but gentle, ſheui 
all meekneſs to all men: And, 1 Tim. 2. 24. The minifter of the Lord mi n 
ſtrive, but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient: In meekne/s inſirullin 
thoſe that oppoſe themſelves : (or thoſe that are otherwiſe diſpoſed, Tas aud. 
Autres) if peradventure God will give them repentance to the acknowledgment i it 
truth : Where gentleneſs toward all, and meekneſs toward adverſaries arc 0 
poſicely conjoined, with aptneſs to teach and inſtruct; the one qualification fot 
ectually prediſpoſing to the other: And it is beſide intimated, that gentle al 
meek treatment are ſuitable inſtruments ordinarily employed by God to convert ml 
from error to truth, EH 

8. We are bound hereto in compliance and conformity to the beſt patterns, 6% 
Chriſt, the apoſtles, the primitive ſaints: This illuſtrious doctor of chriſtian rele 


Give none offence (ſaith he) neither to the Fews nor to the Gentiles, nor t it 
Church of God; even as J pleaſe all men in all things, not ſeeking mine own ft 
fit, but the profit of many, that they may be ſaved : Pleaſe all men in all thing) 


be free from all men, yet have I made my ſelf a ſervant unto all, that I mip 
gain the more : To the weak became 1 as weak, that I might gain the weak : 14 
made all things to all men, that by all means I might ſave ſome. See how fat (0 
charitable defign of doing good to others tranſported him: He parted with i 
own freedom, that he might redeem them from the ſlavery of a wicked life; u 
denied his own preſent ſatisfaction, that he might procure them a laſting conte® 
He deſpiſed his own profit, that he might promote their ſpiritual advantage; 

proſtituted his own reputation, that he might advance them to a condition of tut 
glory. He underwent grievous afflictions for their comfort; ſuſtained reſtleſs pa 
for their eaſe, and hazarded his own ſafety for their ſalvation. He condeſcende 
to their infirmities, ſuited his demeanor to their tempers, complied with their!“ 
rious humours, and contrary cuſtoms: He differed from himſelf, that he mg 

agree with them, and transformed himſelf into all ſhapes, that he might con, 
them into what they ſhould be, reform their manners, and tranſlate t into 


happy eſtate, But above all is the practice of our Lord himſelf moſt renaarkads 
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this purpoſe: And diſcovers plainly to him that obſerves an univerſally large 
id unreſtrained philanthropy. For having from a wonderful conſpiracy of kind- 


of and good-will (between him and his eternal Father) toward the world of men, 
ſcended willingly from the throne of his celeſtial Majeſty, and inveloped his di- 


ne glory in a cloud of mortal frailty, and that (as the Apoſtle faith) he might re- Coloſf. 1. 20, 


encile all things in heaven and earth, conjoin God and man by a nearer alliance, 


4 unite men together by the more ſacred bands of common relation to himſelf : 
wing aſſumed not only the outward ſhape and corporeal reſemblance of man, 
vt the inward frame, and real paſſions of human fouls; he diſdained not accord- 
y to obey the laws, to follow the inclinations, to obſerve the duties of the beſt 
d moſt perfect humanity ; with an equal and impartial bounty imparting free ad- 
ittance, familiar converſe, friendly aid and ſuccour unto all, even the worſt of men 
all appearance (and that ſo far, that ſome rigorous cenſurers thence preſumed to 
bim as @ glutton, and a good-fellow, a friend to publicans and finners) diſtri- Matt. 11. 19. 
ting liberally to all the incomparable benefits of his heavenly doctrine, of his 
ly example, of his miraculous power; inſtructing the ignorances, detecting the 
ors, diſpoſſeſſing the devils; ſuſtaining the weakneſſes, over-looking the inju- 
s, comforting the afflictions, ſupplying the neceſſities, healing the diſeaſes, and 
medying all the miſeries of all, that did not wilfully reje& their own welfare: 
le went about (ſaith St. Peter in the As) doing good, and bealiug all that were A& 10. 38. 
preſſed of the devil: And, * He went about all the cities and villages teaching _—_ $- : 
their ſynagogues, and preaching the Goſpel of the Kingdom, and bealing every 
kneſs, and every diſeaſe among the people (ſaith St. Matthew's Goſpel.) He de- 
led not the meaneſt, either in outward eſtate, or ſpiritual improvement. He in- 
ted all unto him, repelled, or diſcouraged none; nor refuſed to any that came un- 
him, his counſel, or his help. He was averſe from no man's ſociety (and if in any Lake 18. 9. 
gree from any, chiefly from thoſe, who confidently pretended to extraordinary ſan- | 
ty, and proudly contemned others.) Meek and gentle he was, mild and patient; 
burteous and benign; lowly and condeſcenſive ; tender and compaſſionate in his 
dnverſation unto all. And for a complement of his tranſcendent charity, and for an Rom. 8. 21. 
forcement unto ours, he laid down his life for us all, as a common price to pur- 
aſe remiflion of fins; a general ranſom to redeem the human creation from the 
ptivity of hell and ſlavery of corruption into the glorious liberty of the ſons of 
od; demoliſhing by his pacifick death all partition walls, and laying open all enclo- 
res of the divine favour ; reconciling God to man, and combining man to himſelf by 
 ireſh cement of his precious blood; So that now not only as fellow-creatures ; 
(which is exceedingly more) as partakers of the ſame common redemption, as ob- 
of the ſame mercy, as obliged in the ſame common debt, and as capable of the 
me eternal happineſs, by new and firmer engagements we are bound to all mutual Rom. 14- 
ndneſs and benevolence toward all. For Deſtroy not (faith St. Paul, and by like rea- 
n 1 may ſay, harm not, vex not, be not unkind to) him, for whom Chrift died. 
Nay, farther, we have the example of almighty God himſelf directing, and by 
t Saviour's expreſs admonition obliging us to this univerſal beneficence, compaſ- 
MN and patience towards all. Who by expreſs teſtimony of ſacred writ, and by 
lpable ſigns of continual experience declareth himſelf to be a lover of mankind; *Tit.3.4,&e. 
good to all, and tenderly merciful over all his works; not to afflict willing- 3 
nor grieve the children of men: To compaſſionate the miſeries, and ſupply the 
eds, and relieve the diſtreſſes; to deſire the ſalvation, and to delight in the hap- 
nels of men. Who with an indifferent, unlimited munificence diſpenſes his bleſ- 
>, extends his watchful providence, and imparts his loving care unto all: Cau- 
8 his Sun with comfortable beams to ſhine, and the refreſhing ſhowers to de- 
nd, the earth to yield her pleaſant fruits, the temperate ſeaſons to recur, 
d all the elements ro miniſter ſuccour, joy and ſatisfaction even to the moſt im- 4 3 
bus and ungrateful toward him. Who with immenſe clemency and long ſuffer- 2 9 
<< oyer-looks the ſacrilegious affronts offered daily to his majeſty ; the outra- 
us Violations of his laws, and the contemptuous neglects of his unexpreſſible 
Dodneſs : Who patiently waits for the repentance, and inceſſantly ſolicits the re- 
Mcilement, courts the amity, and in a manner begs the good-will of his moſt 
rally enemies; whom he hath always in his hand, and can cruſh to nothing at 
Pleaſure, For, We are embaſſadors for Chriſt, as if God by us did entreat you Me 
eech you. in Chriſt's behalf; be reconciled to God (faith St. Paul.) 5 
NE, 9 ince 
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Since therefore upon account of natural conſanguinity, of our beſt inclination, 
of common equity, and general advantage, and an implicit compact between men 
of ſecuring our, and promoting others virtue and piety ; from the exhortations of 
ſcripture mentioned, and many more tending to the ſame purpoſe, from the 8 
ample of the ancient chriſtians, the leaders and champions of our religion, of g, 
apoſtles, the maſters and patriarchs thereof, of our bleſſed Redeemer, and of y 
mighty God himſelf, we are obliged to this univerſal benevolence and beneficeng, 
toward all; no miſapprehenſions of judgment, no miſcarriages in practice, ng j 
diſpoſitions of ſoul, no demerits in himſelf, no diſcourteſies toward us ought why 
ly to alienate our affections from, or to avert us from doing good, or to encline u 
to render evil for evil unto any perſon: Eſpecially conſidering, that the omiſſy 
of others, cannot excuſe us from the performance of our duty; that no man iz; 
be preſumed incorrigible, nor (like the lapſed Angels) concluded in deſperate in 
penitence ; and that our loving and gentle demeanor toward them may be inſt, 
mental to their amendment, and the contrary may contribute to their progreſs wy 
continuances in offences; that God hath promiſed to us a reward of our Patience 
and hath reſerved to them a ſeaſon of judgment and puniſhment, if they perſiſt q 
ſtinate in their diſorderly courſes; that to avenge their treſpaſſes belongs not tou 
but to almighty God, who is more nearly concerned in, and more injured by then 
and is yet content to endure them, to prolong their lives, to continue his benen 
to them, and to expect their converſion : That our differing from them is not u 
be attributed to our ſelves, but wholly, or chiefly to the goodneſs of God; thy 
we always were, are, and ſhall be liable to the ſame errors, vices, and miſdemen; 
ors : That (laſtly) the faults and follies of others, like the maims of body, diſten 
pers of ſoul, or croſſes of fortune (being their own greateſt unhappineſſes) requn 
rather our pity than our hatred, to be eaſed by our help, than aggravated by ay 
unkindneſs. Tis too ſcant therefore and narrow a charity that is limited by cy. 
reſpondence of courteſie, or by the perſonal merits of others We are bound v 
live peaceably with, that is, to be innocent, beneficial, reſpective to all, and u 
ſeek the reciprocal good-will, love, and amity of all. But I have infiſted too lay 
upon this particular, concerning the object of this duty, and its extenſion, 

III. I proceed briefly to confider whence it comes, that (as I before obſerved a 
intimated in theſe words, If it be poſſible, as much as lietb in you) though web 
our parts, and perform carefully the duties incumbent on us, though we bear gov 
will, and do good offices, and yield due reſpects, and abſtain from all not al 
injurious, but rigorous dealing toward all; though we revile none, nor cen{ut 
harſhly, nor preſumptuouſly intermeddle with others affairs; though we obey ln 
and comply with received cuſtoms, and avoid all occaſions of contention, tho 
our tempers be meek, our principles peaceable, and our converſations inoffenſi 
we may yet prove ſucceſleſs in our endeavours to live peaceably, and may i 
hated, harmed and diſquieted in our courſe of life. That it ſo happens, we find) 
plain experience, and manifold example. For Moſes, the meekeſt man upon tath 
and commended beſide by all circumſtances of divine favour, and human work 
was yet often envied, impugned and moleſted by thoſe, whom by all manner of 
nefits he had moſt highly obliged. And we find David frequently complainith 
that by thoſe, whoſe good-will by performing all offices of friendly kindneſs, 1 
brotherly affection, he had ſtudiouſly laboured to deſerve, whoſe maladies and d 
lamities he had not only tenderly commiſerated, but had prayed and humbled I» 
ſoul with faſting for their recovery and deliverance from them, was yet rec 

nſed by their treacherous devices againſt his ſafety, by grievous reproach; ! 
ſcornful inſultings over him in his affliction; as we ſee at large in P/alms 35. 
69. And in Palm 120. he thus lamentably bemoans his condition: Wo if 
that T ſojourn in Meſech, that I duell in the tents of Kedar : My ſoul hath 1 
dwelt with him that hateth peace: I am for peace, but when T ſpeak, tht) * 
for war : And our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, though in the whole tenour of his 
he demonſtrated an incomparable meekneſs and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and cx 
ciſed continually all manner of kindneſs and beneficence toward all men, wa? 
withſtanding loaded with all kinds of injuries and contumelies, was bitterly hath 
ignominiouſly diſgraced, and maliciouſly perſecuted unto death: and the ſame 
befel his faithful Diſciples, that although their deſign was benign and char 


their carriage blameleſs and obliging toward all, they were yer purſucd 1 


1 


{ 
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h by the outrageous clamours of the people, and cruel uſages from thoſe in emi- 
it power. Now though it ſeem ſtrange and almoſt incredible, that they who are 
ly friends to all, and are ready to do to all what good they can ; who willingly 
pleaſe none but induſtriouſly ſtrive to acquire (not with glozing ſhews of popu- 
city, but by real expreſſions of kindneſs) the good-will and favour of all, ſhould 
be maligned, or moleſted by any; yet ſeeing it ſo happens, if we enquire into 
e reaſon, we ſhall find this miracle in morality, to proceed (to omit the neglect 
the duties mentioned in our former diſcourſe) chiefly from the exceeding 
riety, difference and contrariety of mens diſpoſitions, joined with the moroſity, 
«neſs co miſtake, envy, or unreaſonable perverſeneſs of ſome ; which neceſſarily 
ade the means of attaining all mens good- will inſufficient, and the endeavours 
ſucceſsful. For men ſeeing by ſeveral lights, reliſhing with diverſly diſpoſed pa- 
es, and meaſuring things by different ſtandards, we can hardly do or ſay any 
ing, which if approved and applauded by ſome, will not be diſliked and blamed 
others 3 if it advance us. in the opinion of ſome, will not as much depreſs us in 
:judgment of others; ſo that in this irreconcileable diverſity and inconſiſtency 
mens apprehenſions, it is impoſſible not to diſpleaſe many: Eſpecially ſince ſome 


o o en eicher by their natural temper, or from the influence of ſome ſowre principles 

en, ey have imbibed, are ſo moroſe, rigid and ſelf-willed; ſo impatient of all con- 
eu iction to, or diſcrepancy from their ſentiments, that they cannot endure any 

u dient in judgment, or vary in practice from them, without incurring their heavy 
cha din and cenſure. And, which makes the matter more deſperate and remedi- 
en, ſuch men commonly being leaſt able either to manage their reaſon, or to 
den. mmand their paſſion, as guided wholly by certain blind impulſes of fancy, or 


oundleſs prejudices of conceit, or by a partial admiration of ſome mens perſons, 
amples and authorities, are uſually moſt reſolute and peremptory in their courſes, 
d thence hardly capable of any change, mitigation or amendment. Of which 
t there being divers engaged in ſeveral ways, it is impoſſible to pleaſe ſome with- 
t diſguſting the other; and difficult altogether to approach any of theſe waſps, 
thout being ſtung or vexed by them. Some alſo are ſo apt to miſunderſtand mens 
anings, to miſconſtrue their words, and to make ill deſcants upon, or draw bad 
ſequences from their actions, that tis not poſſible to prevent their entertaining 
-fayoured prejudices againſt even thoſe that are heartily their friends, and wiſh 
m the beſt. To others the good and proſperous eſtate of their neighbour, that he 
puriſhes in wealth, power or reputation, is ground ſufficient of hatred and en- 
ty againſt him; for ſo we ſee that Cain hated his innocent brother Abel, be- 
ule his brother's works were more righteous, and his ſacrifices better accepted 
an his own: That Joſepb's brethren were mortally offended at him, becauſe his 


ol her eſpecially loved and delighted in him: That Saul was enraged againſt David, 
cause his gallant deeds were celebrated with due praiſes and joyful acelamations 
ade people: And that the Babylonian Princes, upon no other ſcore, maligned 
core! but becauſe he enjoyed the favour of the King, and a dignity anſwerable 
ror i dis deſerts ; And who, that loves his own welfare, can poſſibly avoid ſuch en- 
Heß es as theſe? but the fatal rock, upon which peaceable deſigns are moſt inevi- 
meh ſplit, and which by no prudent ſteering our courſe can ſometimes be evaded, 
„dhe unreaſonable perverſeneſs of mens pretences, who. ſometimes will upon no 
de ns be friends with us, or allow us their good-will, but upon condition of con- 
ed ring with them in diſhoneſt and unwarrantable practices; of omitting ſome du- 
cc i '0 which by the expreſs command of God, or evident dictates of right reaſon 
or e are obliged, or performing ſome action repugnant to thoſe indiſpenſable rules. 


ut though peace with men is highly valuable, and poſſeſſing their good-will in 
orth not inferior to any other indifferent accommodation of life, yet are theſe 
ung comparable to the favour of God, or the internal ſatisfaction of conſcience ; 
or though we were aſſured thereby to gain the entire love and favour of all men 
ing, are we to purchaſe them at ſo dear a rate as with the loſs of theſe. We 
uſt not, to pleaſe or gratifie men, commit any thing prohibited, or omit any thing 
Joyned by God, the leaſt glimpſe of whoſe favourable aſpect is infinitely more 

i x prized, than the moſt intimate friendſhip of the mightieſt monarchs upon 
8 And the leaſt ſpark of whoſe indignation is more to be dreaded, than the 
cmeſt diſpleaſure of the whole world. In caſe of ſuch competition, we muſt 


ſooth 


olve wich St. Paul, Gal. 1. 10. Do I yet * gonciliate God, or de I endeavour to » Habe. 
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Gal. 4+ 16. 


ſooth men? For if J yet ſoothed (or flattered) men (fo you know phe Gpnife 


J were not the ſervant of Chriſt. Nor are we, that we may ſatisfie any mar 
pleaſure, to contravene the dictates of reaſon (that ſubordinate guide of our aCtions 
to do any diſhonourable or uncomely action, unworthy of a man, misbeſeeming q 
education, or incongruous to our ſtation in human ſociety, ſo as to make O 
ſelves worthily deſpicable to the moſt by contenting ſome : Nor are we bound 
ways to deſert our own conſiderable intereſt, or betray our juſt liberty, that j 
may avoid the enmity of ſuch as would violently or fraudulently encroach u 

them. Nor are we in the adminiſtration of juſtice, diſtribution of rewards, or arhit, 
tion of controverſies to reſpect the particular favour of any, but the merits only 
the cauſe, or the worth of the perſons. concerned. Nor are we by feeding my 
diſtempered humours, or gratifying their abuſed fancies to prejudice or negle tl; 
real good; to encourage them in bad practices, to foment their irregular paſſi 
to applaud their unjuſt or uncharitable cenſures, or to puff up their minds with v 
conceit by ſervile flattery: But rather, like faithful phyſicians, to adminiſter why 
ſome, though unſavoury, advice; to reveal to them their miſtakes, to check thi 
intended progreſs in bad courſes, to reprove their faults ſeaſonably, and when! 
may probably do them good, though poſlibly thereby we may provoke their 
ger and procure their ill-will, and (as St. Pau! faith) become their enemies, | 
telling them the truth. Nor are we ever explicitely to aſſent to falſhoods (o x 
prehended by us,) to bely our conſciences, or contradict our real judgments (io 
we may ſometimes for peace ſake prudently conceal them ;) Nor to deny the ut 
our defence and patronage, when in order to ſome good purpoſe it needs andn 
quires them, though thereby we may incur the diſlike, and forfeit the good. 
of ſome men. Nor are we by entertaining any extraordinary friendſhip, intima: 
familiarity, or frequent converſe with perſons notoriouſly diflolute in their mannen 
diſorderly in their behaviour, or erroneous in weighty points of opinion, to counts 
nance their miſdemeanors, diſhonour our profeſſion, render our ſelves juſtly ſuſps 
&ed, run the hazard of contagion, or hinder their reformation. And eſpecil 


we are warily to decline the particular acquaintance of men of contentious diſpob 


1 Cor. 5. 
Ard xls 
N. 


Rom. 16. 17. 
Tit. 3. 10. 
2 Joh. 10. 


tions, miſcievous principles, and factious deſigns; a bare keeping company yi 


whom looks like a conſpiracy, an approving or abetting their proceedings; the 


fuſing any encouragement, ſignification of eſteem, or vouchſafing any peculiar t: 
ſpe& to ſuch, we owe to the honour of virtue, which they diſgrace, to the lt 
of truth which they oppugn, to the peace of the world which they diſturb, al 


to the general good of mankind, which they impeach. And ſo St. Paul war 


not to mingle or conſort, not to diet or common (wh cue, & wn ou) 
with men of a diſſolute and diſorderly converſation: And, to mark them whi 
cauſe ſeditions, and ſcandals, contrary to chriſtian doftrine, and to ſhun, or de 
them (nxAivey aw autor) and to repudiate, deprecate the familiarity of het 
ticks (Aiperixoy avYewwor Sec.) And St. John forbids us to wiſb joy, or tot 
low the ordinary reſpects of civil ſalutation to apoſtates and impoſtors: left ( 
ſuch demonſtration of favour) we communicate with them in their wicked um 
None of which precepts are intended to interdict to us, or to diſoblige us fro 


bearing real good-will, or diſpenſing needful benefits to any, but to deter us it 


yielding any fignal countenance to vice and impiety ; and to excite us to decl 
ſuch diſlike and deteſtation of thoſe heinous enormities as may confer to the 1. 


| claiming of theſe, and prevent the ſeduction of others. So St. Paul exptelſ 


Jude 3. 


2 Theſſ. 3. 14. But if any man obeyeth not our injunction 


by epiſtle, do not d 


ſort with him, that he may by ſhame be reclaimed (ive clegwy) And, accomut [1 


not an enemy, but admoniſh him as a brother. Nor ought laſtly the love of pes 

and defire of friendly correſpondence with any men, avert us from an honeſt? 

(proportionable to our abilities and opportunities) of promoting the concernm® 
of truth and goodneſs, though againſt powerful and dangerous oppoſition : li 
an honeſt zeal, meaning thereby not that blind, heady paſſion, or inflammation 
ſpirir, tranſporting men beyond the bounds of reaſon and diſcretion, upon ſon 
ſuperficially plauſible pretences, to violent and irregular practices; but a confi 
rate and ſteady reſolution of mind, effectually animating a man by warrantadi 
and decent means vigorouſly to proſecute commendable deſigns ; like that St. Ji 
mentions, of ſtriving earneſtly for the faith once delivered to the Saints. Fo'® 
zeal may be very conſiſtent with, yea, greatly conducible to the deſigns of ＋ 


— 
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ad 'tis not a drowſineſs, a ſlack remiſſneſs, a heartleſs diffidence, or a cowardly 
ching from the face of danger and oppoſition, we diſcourſe about, or plead for, 
ta wiſe and wary declining the occaſions of needleſs and unprofitable diſturbance 
our ſelves and others. | 
To conclude this point (which if time would have permitted, I ſhould have 
ndled more fully and diſtinctly) though to preſerve peace, and purchaſe the 
od-will of men, we may and ought to quit much of our private intereſt and ſa- 
action, yet ought we not to ſacrifice to them what is not our own, nor com- 
«red abſolutely to our diſpoſal, and which in value incomparably tranſcends them, 
maintenance of truth, the advancement of juſtice, the practice of virtue, the 
et of our conſcience, the favour of almighty God. And if for being duritul to 
ol, and faithful to our ſelves in theſe particulars, any men will hate, vex and de- 
e us; fruſtrate our deſires, and defeat our purpoſes of living peaceably with all 
en in this world: we may comfort our ſelves in the enjoyment of eternal peace 
d ſatisfaction of mind, in the aſſurance of the divine favour, in the hopes of 
rnal reſt and tranquillity in the world to come. 
Now briefly to induce us to the practice of this duty of living peaceably, we may 
nfider, | 8 | | 
1. How good and pleaſant a thing it is (as David faith) for brethren (and fo we Pfal. 133. r. 
e all at leaſt by nature) 0 live together in unity. How that (as Solomon faith) Pro. 7. 
ter is a dry morſel, and quietneſs therewith, than a houſe full of ſacrifices 
ith frife. How delicious that converſation is, which is accompanied with a mu- 
gal confidence, freedom, courteſie and complacence: how calm the mind, how 
Wmpoſed the affections, how ſerene the countenance, how melodious the voice, 
dw ſweet the ſleep, how contentful the whole life is of him that neither deviſeth 
iſchief againſt others, nor ſuſpects any to be contrived againſt himſelf: and con- 
riwiſe, how ingrateful and loathſome a thing it is to abide in a ſtate of enmity, 
rath, diſſenſion: having the thoughts diſtracted with ſolicitous care, anxious ſu- 
icion, envious regret ; the heart boiling with choler, the face overclouded with 
iſcontent, the tongue jarring and out of tune, the ears filled with diſcordant 
iſes of contradiction, clamour and reproach ; the whole frame of body and ſoul 
tempered and diſturbed with the worſt of paſſions. How much more comforta- 
eit is to walk in ſmooth and even paths, than to wander in rugged ways, over- 
own with briars, obſtructed with rubs, and beſet with ſnares; to fail ſteadily in a 
iet, than to be toſſed in a tempeſtuous ſea; to behold the lovely face of hea- 
arne ſmiling with a cheerful ſerenity, than to ſee it frowning with clouds, or ra- 
ng with ſtorms ; to hear harmonious conſents, than diſſonant janglings; to ſee 
jects correſpondent in graceful ſymmetry, than lying diſorderly in confuſed 
aps; to be in health, and have the natural humours conſent in moderate temper, 
jan (as it happens in diſeaſes) agitated with tumultuous commotions: How all 
io les and faculties of man unanimoſly rejoice in thoſe emblems of peace, or- 
t, harmony and proportion. Yea how nature univerſally delights in a quiet ſta- 
aulit or undiſturbed progreſs of motion; the beauty, ſtrength and vigour of every 
fang requires a concurrence of force, co-operation, and contribution of help; all 
lings thrive and flouriſh by communicating reciprocal aid, and the world ſub- . Clem. ad 
$ by a friendly conſpiracy of its parts; and eſpecially that political ſociety of _ pag. 27. 


e n chiefly aims at peace as its end, depends on it as its cauſe, relies on it as its 


ptel pport. How much a peacefuld ſtate reſembles heaven, into which neither com- 
, pain, nor clamour (dre 1e. sr r., are xeguyn, as it is in the Apo- Apoc. 21. 
l he) do ever enter; but bleſſed ſouls converſe together in perfect love, and in 

2 petual concord; and how a condition of enmity repreſents the ſtate of hell, that 


ack and diſmal region of dark hatred, fiery wrath, and horrible tumult. How Better is a 
mene a Paradiſe the world would be, flouriſhing in joy and reſt, if men would cheer- — yy 
7 conſpire in affection, and helpfully contribute to each others content: and love is, than 
100 Ml like a ſavage wilderneſs now it is, when, like wild beaſts, they vex and per- * falled ox 
| Ute | a and hatred 

» worry and devour each other. How not only philoſophy hath placed the therewith 
preme pitch of happineſs in a calmneſs of mind, and tranquillity of lite, void of Prov. 15. 17. 
nb and trouble, of irregular paſſions and perturbations; but that holy ſcripture *7*&%i«- 

elt in that one term of peace moſt uſually comprehends all joy and content, all | 


of ib vo mo proſperity : ſo that the heavenly conſort of all Angels, when they agree Luke 2. 14. 
N A moſt 
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moſt highly to bleſs, and to wiſh the greateſt happineſs to mankind, could dot 
better expreſs their ſenſe, than by ſaying, Be on eerth peate, and good-will ů M1 all 
2. That as nothing is more ſweet and delightful, ſo nothing more comely , 
agreeable to human nature than peaceable living, it being (as Solomon ſaith) , 
Prov. 20.3. honour to a man to ceaſe from firifes and conſequently alſo a diſgrace to hin eng; 
continue therein: That rage and fury may be the excellencies of beaſts, and 
exerting their natural animoſity in ſtrife and combat may become them; but tea beſſc 
and diſcretion are the ſingular eminencies of men, and the uſe of theſe the ., a 
natural and commendable method of deciding controverſies among them: and, 
it extremely misbecomes them that are endowed with thoſe excellent faculties N 
abuſe them, as not to apprehend each others meanings, but to ground vexai, 
quarrels upon the miſtake of them: not to be able by reaſonable expedien; Mee. 
compound differences, but with mutual damage and inconvenience to protq; 
and encreaſe them: not to diſcern how exceedingly better it is to be helpful: 
beneficial, than to be miſchievous and troubleſome to one another. How fog 
ly and unskilfully they judge, that think by unkind ſpeech and harſh dealing 
allay mens diſtempers, alter their opinions, or remove their prejudices: as ifi 
ſhould attempt to kill by r nouriſhment, or to extinguiſh a flame 
pouring oil upon it. How childiſh a thing it is aher to contend about ug 
for the ſuperiority in ſome impertinent conteſt, for the ſatisfaction of ſome p 
humour, for the poſſeſſion of ſome inconſiderable toy: yea how barbara x 
brotiſh a thing it is to be fierce and impetuous in the purſuit of things that pla 
us, ſnarling at, biting and tearing all competitors of our game, or oppoſers of 
undertaking. But how divine and amiable, how worthy of human nature, «+ 
vil breeding, of prudent confideration it is, to reſtrain partial defires, to con 
ſcend to equal terms, to abate from rigorous pretences, to appeaſe diſcords, at 
| vanquiſh enmities by courteſie and diſcretion ; like the beſt and wiſeſt comnu 
ders, who by skilful conduct, and patient attendance upon opportunity, wit 

ſtriking of ſtroke or ſhedding of blood, ſubdue their enemy. 
3. How that peace with its near alliance and concomitants, its cauſes and <4 
love, meekneſs, gentleneſs and been, are in facred writ reputed the x 
Gal. 5. nuine fruits of the holy ſpirit, iſſues of divine grace, and off-ſprings of hea) 
| wiſdom ; producing like themſelves a goodly progeny of righteous deeds. But in 
| emulation, hatred, wrath, variance and ſtrife derive their extraction from fell 
| . helliſh craft, or 2 folly; propagating themſelves alſo into a like uf 
Keil Jus. brood of wicked works. For ſo faith St. James, I you have bitter ze 
2 zelda ftrife in your bearts, glory not, * nor be deceived untruly: This wiſdom deſcent 
| ele. not from above, but 1s earthly, ſenſual, and deviliſh: For where emulatin® 
| ria, confufion. ftrife are, there is , tumult, and every || naughty thing : but the wiſdom tht 
1 from above is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, & obſequious, full of mercy (ot K 
| Fredi. neficence) and of good fruits, without partiality and diſſimulation : And tie fri 
| = ov. 17+ 19: of righteouſneſs is ſowed in peace to thoſe that make peace: and from whent 
| Dui poſuit in wars, and quarrels among you ? Are they not hence, even from your luſti, is 
rel bellum, in ar in your members? Likewiſe, He loveth tranſgreſſion that loveth ſtrife ; an 
8 fools lips enter into contention, and his mouth calleth for ftrotes, ſaith 9 
inter primes non. That the moſt wicked and miſerable of creatures is deſcribed by titles ( 
Jrairs. AS. noting enmity and diſcord : the hater (ſatan) the enemy (5 ieee Mur 
Matt. 13. 28. g « 1 | 8 he f 
Al iα . accuſer (0 xe[nyopO-) the flanderer (o I1460AE-): the deſtroyer (o c TAN) ) the 
Aer 5.8- rious dragon, and miſchievouſly treacherous ſnake: and how ſad it is to im 
John 8. wa him in his practices, to reſemble him in his qualities: But that the beſt, moſt & 
2 Cor. 13.11. cellent, and moſt happy of beings delights to be ſtyled, and accordingly ext 
— himſelf, The God of love, mercy and peace; and his bleſſed Son to be called, 
2Theſl. 3. 16. to be, the prince of peace, the great mediator, reconciler, and peace-maker, u 
7 4 1 is alſo ſaid from on high to have viſited us, To give light to them that fit in al 
Sales 77 neſs, and in the ſhadow of death, and to guide our feet in the ways of fen 
74 Tce That laſtly no devotion is pleaſing, no oblation acceptable to God, coop 
Bede 2 lg.. with hatred, or proceeding from an unreconciled mind: For, If thou 018" 
me) I 4. gift to the altar, and there remembreſt that thy brother hath ought again} " 
. _ Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; firſt be reconciled to thy 

3 d offer thy gift, ſaith our Saviour. 

C06 and then come and offer thy gift, 100 
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cloſe up all with this Corollary : that if we muſt live lovingly, and peaceably 
all men, then much more we are obliged to do fo with all Chriſtians: to 
am by nearer and firmer bands of holy alliance we are related; by more precious 
amunions in faith and devotion we are endeared; by more peculiar and power- 
obligations of divine commands, ſacramental vows, and formal profeſſions we 
engaged: Our ſpiritual brethren, members of the ſame myſtical body, temples 
the ſame holy ſpirit, ſervants of the ſame Lord, ſubje&s of the ſame prince, 
feffors of the ſame truth, partakers of the ſame hope, heirs of the ſame pro- 
e, and candidates of the ſame everlaſting happineſs, | 


Now Almighty God, the moſt good and beneficent Maker, gracious Lord, and merci- 
preſerver of all things, infuſe into our hearts thoſe heavenly graces of meekneſs, pa- 
te and benignity, grant us and his whole church, and all his creation to ſerve him 
th here, and in a bliſsful reſt to praiſe and magnify him for ever: To whom with 
bleſſed Son, the great Mediator and Prince of peace, and with his holy Spirit, the 
r-fowing ſpring of all love, joy, comfort and peace, be all honour, glory and praiſe. 


The peace of God which paſſeth all underſtanding keep your hearts and minds in 
knowledge and love of God, and of his Son Feſus Chriſt our Lord: And the bleſ- 
r of God Almighty, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt be among you, and remain 
b you for ever. Amen, | 
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me Duty and reward of Bounty to the Poor. 


* 


PS AL. CXIL . 
bath diſperſed, he hath given to the poor; his righteouſneſs en- 


dureth for ever, his horn ſhall be exalted with honour. 


S this whole Pſalm appears to have a double intent; one to deſcribe 
4 the proper actions and affections of a truly religious or pious man; (of 

a man who feareth the Lord, and delighteth greatly in his command- 

ments ;) the other to declare the happineſs of ſuch a man's ſtate, con- 
equent upon thoſe his affections and actions, whether in way of natural reſult, 
or of gracious recompence from God: So doth this verſe particularly contain 
oth a good part of a pious man's character, and ſome conſiderable inſtances of 
is feliciry, The firſt words (He hath diſperſed, be hath given to the poor) ex- 


Vall be exalted with honour) aſſign inſtances of his felicity. So that our text hath 
wo parts, one affording us good information concerning our duty, the other yield- 
g great encouragement to the performance thereof; for we are obliged to follow 
be pious man's practice, and ſo doing we ſhall aſſuredly partake of his condition. 
Theſe parts we ſhall in order proſecute, endeavouring (by God's aſſiſtance) ſome- 
what to illuſtrate the words themſelves, to confirm the truths couched in them, 
nd to inculcate the duties which they imply. 

For the firſt part, He hath diſperſed, he hath given to the poor; theſe words in 
general do import the liberal bounty and mercy which a pious man is wont to ex- 
iſe ; doing which, doth in good part conſtitute him pious, and fignally declareth 
im ſuch ; is a neceſſary ingredient of his piety, and a conſpicuous mark thereof: 
ut particularly they inſinuate ſome things concerning the nature, the matter, the 
nanner, and the object of thoſe acts. . 

He hath diſperſed, he hath given. Thoſe words being put indefinitely, or with- 
ut determining what is diſperſed and given by him, may be ſuppoſed to imply a 
Kind of univerſality in the matter of his beneficence ; that he beſtoweth whatever 
he hath within compaſs of his poſſeſſion, or his power; his fa dπ.u geile, (the things 

hich he hath,) and his Te eroyla, (the things which he may,) according to the 
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refs part of his character; the latter (His righteouſneſs endureth for ever, his horn 


Luke 12. 33. 
Luke 11.41. 


preſcriptions of our Lord in the Goſpel. Every thing ( ſay) which he hath in 
ubſtance, or can do dy his endeavour, that may conduce to the ſupport of the life, 
er the health, or the welfare in any kind of his neighbour, to the ſuccour or re- 
ef of his indigency, to the removal or eaſement of his affliction, he may well 
dere be underſtood to diſperſe and give. Feeding the hungry, cloathing the naked, 
vilting the ſick, entertaining the ſtranger, ranſoming the captive, eaſing the op- 
Preſſed, comforting the ſorrowful, aſſiſting the weak, inſtructing or adviſing the ig- 
norant, together with all ſuch kinds or inſtances of beneficence, may be conceived 
either meant directly as the matter of the good man's diſperſing and giving, or by 
analogy of reaſon reducible thereto: Subſtantial alms, as the moſt ſenſible and 
2 matter of bounty, was ('tis probable) eſpecially intended, but thence no 
I anner of expreſſing it is to be excluded; for the ſame reaſons which oblige us, the 
h = affections which diſpoſe us to beſtow our money, or deal our bread, will equal- 
bind and move us to contribute our endeavour and advice, for the ſuſtenance 


and comfort of our poor neighbour. Anſwerably our diſcourſe will more expreſly 
| regard 


) 


W 
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regard the principal matter, liberal communication of our goods; but it may be ;, 
ferred to all ſorts of beneficence. 


Farther, the word diſperſed intimateth the nature of his bounty, in excluſion d 


ractices different from it. He diſperſeth, and is therefore not tenacious, doth a0 
— up his goods, or keep them cloſe to himſelf, for the gratifying his coveton 
humour, or nouriſhing his pride, or pampering his ſenſuality; but ſendeth the, 
abroad for the uſe and benefit of others. He diſperſeth his goods, and therefyr 
doth not fling them away altogether, as if he were angry with them, or weary d 
them, as if he loathed or deſpiſed them; but fairly and ſoftly, with good conſider, 
tion he diſpoſeth of them here and there, as reaſon and need do require. He diſ 
perſeth them to the poor, not diſſipateth them among vain or lewd perſong | 
wanton or wicked profuſions, in riotous exceſſes, in idle divertiſements, in expe 
ſive curioſities, in hazardous gamings, in any ſuch courſes which ſwallow whole 4! 
that a man hath, or do ſo cripple him, that he becomes unable to diſperſe any thirg 
Our good man is to be underſtood wiſely provident, honeſtly induſtrious, and { 


2 .. berly frugal, that he may have where with to be 1 firſt, and then liberal. 
* His diſperſing alſo (or ſcattering, ſo the“ Hebrew word here uſed otherwher 


yey #7ws HN. rendred: There is (faith the wiſe man) that ſeattereth and yet increaſeth : when 
Arit. Fs. we may remark, that this word ſingly by it ſelf, without any adjun matter to; 
Eph. 4- 28: mit or interpret it, is uſed to fignify this kind of practice. This his diſperſig, 
Prov. * ſay alſo) denotes the extent of the pious man's bounty, that it is very large a 
| diffuſive, and in a manner unreſtrained ; that it reacheth to many places, and j 

with-held from no perſons within the verge of his power, and opportunity to do gon 

This practice commonly by a like phraſe (unto which perhaps this word refers)i 
2 Cor. 9.6, termed ſowing : He (ſaith St. Paul) which ſoweth ſparingly, foall alſo reap ſparin: 


Sa. 6. „, 8. 1y and he which ſoweth bountifully, ſhall alſo reap bountifully. Now, he tu 


Prov. 11. 18. ſoweth, having choſen a good ſoil, and a fit ſeaſon, doth not regard one partic- 

lar ſpot, but throweth all about ſo much as his hand can hold, ſo far as th 

Prov. 11. 25. ſtrength of his arm doth carry. It is likewiſe called watering, He (that waterth, 

| faith Solomon : ſhall be watered himſelf :) which expreſſion alſo ſeemeth to impor! 

plentiful and promiſcuous effuſion of good, dropping in ſhowers upon dry and par 

ed places; that is, upon perſons dry for want, or parched with affliction. Sotk 

good man doth not plant his bounty in one ſmall hole, or ſpout it on one nat 

ſpot, but with an open hand deſſeminates it, with an impartial regard diſtils ita 

about. He ſtints it not to his own family or relations, to his neighbours or friend 

or benefactors; to thoſe of his own ſect and opinion, or of his humour and diſpel 

tion; to ſuch as ſerve him, or oblige him, or pleaſe him; whom ſome private it 

tereſt ties, or ſome paticular affection endears him to: but ſcatters it indifferent 

1 ly and unconfinedly toward all men that need it; rowail 

d le vnd lande rd oſſe, undev mere ſtrangers, yea, toward known enemies; toward ſud 

aieupy#Cs nun te m jn f who never did him any good, or can ever be able to do . 

2 3 _ | yea, even toward them who have done evil to him, and nu 

Chryſ. in Heb. Orat. 10, be preſumed ready to do more. Nothing in his neighbour bil 

2 155 abſence of need, nothing in himſelf but defect of ability, do 

| Curb or limit his beneficence. In that TegSvpiz (that proclivity and promptitude d 

2 Cor. 8. 12. Mind) which St. Paul ſpeaketh of, he doth good every where: where-ever a man 

Ubicungue le- there is a room for his wiſhing well, and doing good, if he can: He obſerves thi 

__ 9 rule of the Apoſtle, As we have opportunity, let us do good unto all men. So the pio 

of. Sen. de man hath diſperſed. It follows; 2 

it B. cap. ad. He hath given to the poor. Theſe words denote the freeneſs of his bounty, a 

* . 10. determine the principal object thereof: He not only lendeth (though he allo doth 

Par. . . that upon reaſonable occaſion; for, A good man, as it is ſaid before in this Plain 
Paal. 37. 5 4 JSheweth mercy, and lendeth ; and other-where, The righteous is ever merciful, 6 

lendeth ; he J fay, not only ſometimes willingly lendeth) to thoſe who in di 

may repay, or requite him; but he freely giveth to the poor, that is, to thoſe from 
whom he can expect no retribution back. He doth not (as good and pious, 

Ni diviti u. doth not) preſent the rich: To do ſo is but a cleanly way of begging, or a fob 


35 kind of trade; tis hardly courteſie; tis ſurely no bounty; for ſuch perſons 6 


to che rich they are not very ſordid or very careleſs, and ſuch men are not uſually mi 
_ — 4 troubled with preſents) will it is likely over-do him, or at leaſt will be even ** 
him in kindneſs. In doing this, there is little virtue ; for it, there will bs id 
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n ol: (aich our Saviour) even ſinners (even men notoriouſly bad) do the ſame: 
| no; if ven lend to them from whom you hope to receive, what thanks have you? 


V ſinners even lend to ſinners, to receive as much again. All men common- 


ly kind in heaping favours on thoſe whom fortune be- e, Aeg 5Þ ae ö 343; 
ends, and whoſe condition requires not their courteſie; . Eurip. in Oreft. 

one almoſt is ready to adopt himſelf into the kindred 
o ſcrue himſelf into the friendſhip of the wealthy and proſperous: But where 
ted is of uſe, there it is ſeldom found; it is commonly ſo deaf, as not to hear 
den it is call'd; ſo blind, as not to diſcern its proper object, and natural ſeaſon, 


E 


m of the poor do hate him, how much more do his friends go far from 


is good to thoſe who need. He, as ſuch, doth not make large entertainments 


ard. For, If you do good to them Who do good to you, (or whom you conceive Luke 6. 33. 
| and diſpoſed to requite you,) woin wages what thanks are due to you? For *t 


the bad no leſs than the good, are apt to be ſuperflu- oe, 5 ro er Jide 21 Kd ei- 


PLOT 


Toy tvTuyus]oy adv[ts not Guy iro 


time of adverſity, for which a brother is born.) Men diſclaim alliance with Prov. 17. 17. 
needy, and ſhun his acquaintance; ſo the wiſeman obſerved, All the bre- P 


rov. 19. 7,4- 
U FELTOE 
* 4 9 
Av d\ 


T& Dt 


n? Thus it is in vulgar practice: But the pious man is more judicious, more dd,, jv 7:5 
and more generous in the placing of his favours ; he is courteous to purpoſe, Ru. 


og TH friends, his brethren, his kindred, his rich neighbours ; but obſerves that Luke 14. 12, 
%, cept of the Lord, I ben thou makeſt a feaſt, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, “ 
7 blind, and thou ſhalt be bleſſed: For they cannot recompenſe thee, thou ſhalt be re- 

5 


nhenſed at the reſurrection of the juſt, Thus the pious man giveth, that is, with a 
e heart and pure intention beſtoweth his goods on the indigent, without deſigning 
benefit, or hoping for any requital to himſelf; except from God, in conſcience, 
ſpect and love to whom he doth it. | | 

It may be alſo material co obſerve the form of ſpeech here uſed, in reference to 
e time: He hath diſperſed, and be hath given; or, He doth diſperſe, he doth 
ve, (for in the Hebrew Language the paſt and preſent times are not diſtinguiſh- 
) Which manner of ſpeaking may ſeem to intimate the reality, or the certainty, 
d the conſtancy of his practice in this kind; for what is paſt or preſent, we are 
fallibly ſecure of; and in morals, what one is ſaid to have done, or to do, is al- 
ys underſtood according to habit or cuſtom. It is not, He will diſperſe, he will 
e; that were no fit deſcription of a good man; to pretend to, would be no ar- 
ment of piety ; thoſe words might import uncertainty, and delay in his practice: 
© that faith, I will give, may be fallacious in his profeſſions, may be inconſiſtent 
th his reſolutions, may wilfully or negligently let flip the due ſeaſon of perform- 
git. Our good man is not a Doſon, or MWillegive, (like that king of Macedon, ' 


v 1 will give, when he hath it by him: He bids him not have patience, or 
ys unto him, Depart in peace, when his need is urgent, and his pain impatient, 
hen hunger or cold do then pinch him, when ſickneſs inceſſantly vexeth him, 
hen preſent ſtraits and burthens oppreſs him; but he affordeth a ready, quick, and 
aſonable relief. 3 | 

He bath diſperſed, and given, while he lives, not reſerving the diſpoſal of all at 
ce upon his death, or by his laſt will; that unwilling will, whereby men would 
m to give ſomewhat, when they can keep nothing; drawing to themſelves thoſe 
"mnendations and thanks, which are only due to their mortality; when as were 


* ey immortal, they would never be liberal: No; it is, he hath freely diſperſed, not 7 
inevitable neceſſity will extort it from him; it cannot be ſaid of him, that he 4. Laber. 
W does well, but when he dies; ſo he hath done it really and ſurely. 

5 e alſo doth it conſtantly, through all the courſe of his life, whenever good op- 


1 dle Cauſes or circumſtances moving him, (when bodily temper or humour inclineth 
My When a ſad object makes vehement impreſſion on him, when ſhame obligeth 
| im to ob | P , S 

ith p comply with the practice of others, when he may thereby promote ſome 
nil * or procure ſome glory to himſelf) but his practice is conſtant and uni- 
1e being drawn from ſteady principles, and guided by certain rules, proceed- 


ET:xzan0n 5 


p 3 3 10% A ws - 
o got that name from often ſignifying an intention of giving, but never giv- f 


g. in effect;) he not only purpoſes well, and promiſes fairly for the future, but yu 8 e 


bath effectually done it, and perſeveres doing it upon every fit occaſion. He I. e- 


ts not his neighbour into tedious expectations, nor puts him off with frivolous Plat. in Paulo 


uſes, ſaying to him, (as it is in the Proverbs) Go, and come again, and to mor- — 
rov. 3. 28. 
Jam. 2. 16. 


Avarut, nifs 


cit WR nity preſents it ſelf. He doth it not by fits, or by accident, according to un- 


eon reverence to God, and good-will toward man, following the clear die- 


. . | | R r rates 


— 
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given to the poor: And let thus much ſuffice for explicatory reflection upon the g 


_ 


rates and immutable laws of conſcience. Thus hath the pious man diſperſed 


words. 

' The main drift and purport of which is, to repreſent the liberal exerciſin 
bounty and mercy, to be the neceſſary duty, the ordinary practice, and the pt. ex: 
character of a truly pious man; ſo that performing ſuch acts, is a good ſign of ce 
piety; and omitting them, is a certain argument ot ungodlineſs. For the dend ou 
ſtration of which points, for exciting us to a practice anſwerable, I ſhall prop; wh 
ſeveral conſiderations, whereby the plain reaſonableneſs, the great weight, the row 
worth and excellency of this duty, together with its ſtrict connexion with ten 
principal duties of piety will appear. And firſt, I will ſhew with what advam ein 
the holy ſcripture repreſents it to us, or preſſes it upon us. 


I. Head of 1, We may conſider, that there is no ſort of duties which God hath more i the 


diſcourſe, 


Deut, 15. 7. 


V. II, 


Eſay 1. 16, 
17, 18. 
Jer. 7. 5, 6. 


Dan. 4. 27. 


* Teas d hape au fAcnpogwas A- . 5 . 
TpwJ 24" fo the LXX render thoſe words, in : by righteouſneſs, and thine tes by 4 ewing mi 


preſly commanded, or more earneſtly inculcated, than theſe of bounty and nM c: 
toward our brethren; whence evidently the great moment of them, and their ji 
value in God's eſteem may be inferred. Even in the ancient law, we may ob(y 
very careful proviſions made for engaging men to works of this kind, and the g 
formance of them is with huge life and urgency preſcribed. Thou ſhalt not hurl 
thy heart, nor ſhut thine hand from thy poor brother, —— T hou ſhalt open thy l eacl 
wide unto thy brother, unto thy poor, and to thy needy in the land. So did Mi 


in God's name, with language very ſignificant and emphatical, enjoin to the chilli 1 
dren of Jrael. The holy prophets alſo do commonly with an eſpecial heat en 
vigour preſs theſe duties, moſt ſmartly reproving the tranſgreſſion or neglet Win 
them; eſpecially when they reclaim men from their wicked courſes, urging then iſh, | 


riouſly to return unto God and Goodnels, they propoſe this practice as a ſingular u 
ſtance moſt expreſſive of their converſion, moſt apt to appeaſe God's wrath, noi :. 
effectual to the recovery of his favour. Waſh you, (faith God in Eſay) malt nn 
clean, put away the evil of your doings from ' before mine eyes, ceaſe to d. 
learn to do well. So in general he exhorts to repentance: then immediately ere 
ſubjoins theſe choice inſtances thereof: Seek judgment, relieve the op : 
judge the fatherleſs, plead for the widow. — Come now, (then he adds) , . 
reaſon together : though your fins be as ſcarlet, they ſhall be as white as ſi 
though they be red like crimſon, they ſhall be as wool, When Daniel would a 
ſcribe to King Nebuchadnezzar, the beſt way of amendment, and the ſureſt me 
of averting God's judgments impendent on him, he thus ſpeaks: I bereſim 

king, let my counſel be acceptable unto thee; & break af 


reading, it ſeem:, INN) for PN to the poor. This he cull'd out as of all pious acts che e 


NeaCuy ol ob A To1ZTOv Aανε , i u- 
cen tAznuogwin ixau agar. Athan. ad 


grateful to God, and clearly teſtifying repentance; and, þ 
very impious a perſon was alms able to juſtifie, ſays the I 


Antioch. 2uef. 87. | ther thereupon. So alſo when God himſelf would dec vir 


Iſa. 58. 6, 7. 


| hearted and worldly people, who were ſo little capable of the beſt rules, and hab 


Luke 12.33. 

_ Oo 
11. 41. 

Matr. 19. 21. 
6. 19. 


thou wilt be perfect, ſell all that thou haſt, and give to the poor; Give 10 cu 


do indeed ſound high, but are not inſignificant, or impertinent. They can 
| ſignify or defign leſs than that we ſhould be always in affection, and diſpoßtu 


what thoſe acts are which render penitential devotions nor 
agreeable to him, and moſt effectual, he thus expreſſeth his mind: Ts not this l 


faſt which I have choſen? To looſe the bands of wickedneſs, to undo the 7 hol 


burthens, to let the oppreſſed go free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it ni" 
deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are caſt ut 
thine houſe; when thou ſeeſt the naked, that thou cover bim, and that thou li 
not thy ſelf from thine own fleſh? Of ſo great conſideration and moment was ths 
ſort of duties, even under that old diſpenſation of weakneſs, ſervility and fear: Yd WW 
much tenderneſs of compaſſion and benignity did God exact even from that hart 


encouragements, in compariſon, ſo mean toward performances of this nature. ? 
ſame we may well conceive, under the more perfect diſcipline of univerſal am 
of ingenuity, of ſpiritual grace and goodneſs, in a higher ſtrain, with more fo 
and greater obligation to be impoſed on us, who have ſo much ſtronger engage 
ments, and immenſely greater encouragements to them. And ſo indeed it 15: 
thoſe precepts delivered by our Lord, Sell all that you have, and give alm: J 


man that asheth thee; Treaſure not up to your ſelves treaſures upon ile 2 


of 


a 


— 
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ind, ready to part with any thing we have for the ſuccour of our poor brethren ; 
at to the utmoſt of our ability, (according to moral eſtimation prudently rated) 
on all occaſions we ſhould really expreſs that diſpoſition in our practice; that we 
exceedingly obliged to the continual exerciſe of theſe duties in a very eminent 
nee. Theſe indeed were the duties which our Lord, as he did frequently in his 
courſe commend and preſcribe, ſo he did moſt fignally exemplify in his practice; 
whole life being in effect but one continual act of moſt liberal bounty and mer- 
toward mankind ; in charity to whom, he out-did his own ſevereſt rules, being 
tent never to poſſeſs any wealth, never to enjoy any eaſe in this world. And 
rein (both as to doctrine and practice) did the holy apoſtles cloſely follow their 
aſter; As poor, yet enriching many; as having notbing, yet poſſeſſing. all things. 
they throughly in deeds practiſed theſe duties, which in words they taught, 
d earneſtly preſſed; admoniſhing their converts to (a) diftribute to the neceſſities (a) Rom. 12. 
the ſaints, to (b) to do good to all men; (c) to do good, and to communicate not to 7 3 8 
ret; to ſhew mercy with chearfulneſs, to (d) put on bowels of mercy; to (e) be (% Heb. 13. 
nd, and tender-hearted one toward another; to abound in the grace of libera- 1. * 
duch are their directions and injunctions to all chriſtian people; ſo did they 2 OY 
ach-themſelves, and ſo they enjoined others to preach. Charge the rich in this () Eph. 4. 
rid (ſaith St. Paul to his ſcholar Timothy) that they do good, that they be rich in r . .. 
id works, ready to diſtribute, willing to communicate: and, Theſe things (faith he 1 Tim. 6. 17, 
zewiſe adviſing biſhop Titus) I will that thou affirm conſlantly, that they which = . 
ieve in God may be careful to maintain good works : what good works he mean 

b, the reaſon adjoined doth ſhew ; For theſe things (ſaith he) are good and profi- 

ple unto men. 15 

2. It is indeed obſervable, that as in every kind that which is moſt excellent doth 

mmonly aſſume to it ſelf the name of the whole kind; fo among the parts of 

zhteouſneſs, (which word is uſed to comprehend all virtue and goodneſs) this of 

erciſing bounty and mercy is peculiarly called 7:ghteouſneſs; ſo that righteouſneſs 

| mercifulneſs, (or alms-deeds) the righteous and bountiful perſon, are in ſcrip- 
e-cxpreſſion ordinarily confounded, as it were, or undiſtinguiſhably put one foe 

other; it being often, when commendations are given to righteouſneſs, and 

wards promiſed to righteous perſons, hard to diſcern, whether the general obſer- 

nce of God's law, or the ſpecial practice of theſe duties, are concerned in them. 

kewiſe works of this nature are in way of peculiar excellency termed good works ; 

d to perform them is uſually ſtiled 7 do good, and to do well; (a) dyadov gpya- (a) Ad, g.36. 
8 0 x Tay, (c) eyaboegyear, (d) ayaborauay, (e) eb olciy, ( f - ) evepyel ay, are ** 5. 10. 


2 Cor. 6. 10. 


rds * to this purpoſe) which manners of expreſſion do argue the eminent * ; 
Bnity of theſe performances. 2 Cor. g. 8. 


. We may alſo conſequently mark, that in thoſe places of ſcripture where the * 609. 


vine law is abridged, and religion ſumm'd up into a few particulars of main im- %) Luke 6. 
ance, theſe duties conſtantly make a part: ſo when the prophet Micah briefly Ar 
ckons up thoſe things which are beſt in the law, and chiefly required by God, the 16. A 
hole catalogue of them confiſting but of three particulars, mercy comes in for (f) As 10. 
e; He bath ſbewed thee, O man, (faith he) what is good: _ what doth the **: 4 
rd require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly e 
th thy God? Likewiſe of thoſe (Gxgurees vd vour, thoſe)' more ſubſtantial and 
eighty things of God's Law, the negle& of which our Saviour objecteth as an ar- 
ment of impiety, and a cauſe of woe, to thoſe pretending zealors, this is one: 
* you, ſcribes and phariſees, hypocrites; for ye pay tithe of mint and cumin, Matt. 23 23. 
\ have omitted the werghtier matters of the lau, judgment, mercy and faith, 

© lum of St. John the Baptiſt his inſtruction of the people is by St. Luke re- 
ed to this point; The people asked him, ſaying, what ſhall we do? He anſwer- Luke 3. 10, 
d) __ unto them, He that hath two coats, let him impart to bim that hath nne; 
4 that hath meat, let him do likwiſe. St. James his ſyſtem of religion is this; 

e and undefiled religion before God and the Father is this, to 11 65 the fatherleſs james 1. 27. 
R Widow in their affliction, (that is, to comfort and relieve all diſtreſſed and * 
' ee and fo keep himſelf unſpotted from the world, St. Paul ſeems to be | 
If "yp compendious and cloſe: Bear ye (ſaith he) one another's burthens, and ſo Gal. 6. z. 
loi K e of Cbriſt. Yea, God himſelf compriieth all the ſubſtantial part of 

u herein, when comparing it with the circumſtantial part, he ſaith, Iwill Hoſ. 6. 6. 

EY and not facrific . e = OO. g 5 
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10. 
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Greg. Nyſſ. 


in Matt. 5.7. 


Tit. 3. 14. 
Rom. 15. 28. 
Phil. 4. 17. 


2 Cor. 8. 8. 


rangers; if ſhe have waſhed the ſaints feet; if ſhe have relieved the afflitted; 1 


' mercy are both the chief inſtances, and the plaineſt ſigns : for whereas all <9 


4. It is in like manner conſiderable, that in the general deſcriptions of Piety ap 
etz the practice of theſe duties is ſpecified, as a grand ingredient of thy 
n this P/al/m, where ſuch a deſcription is intended, it 1s almoſt the only particy 
inſtance; and it is not only mentioned, but reiterated in divers forms of exyry 
ſion. In the 37th P/alm it is affirmed, and repeated, that The righteous ſheyg 
mercy ; he ſheweth mercy, and giveth ; he ſheweth mercy, and lendeth. In | 
Proverbs, tis a commendation of the virtuaus woman, ' whoſe price is far a 
rubies, that ſbe flretcheth out her band to the poor, yea ſiretcheth forth both | 
hands to the needy. And in Ezekiel (which is eſpecially remarkable) the 18 
chapter, where the principal things conſtituting a pious man are, more than ogy 
profeſſedly enumerated, this among a very few other particulars is expreſſed, 
taketh up much room in the account; of ſuch a perſon (who Hall ſarely in 
and not die, that is, who certainly ſhall abide in God's favour, and enjoy the hy 
py conſequences thereof) it is ſuppoſed, that he neither bath oppreſed any, 
hath withbolden the pledge, nor bath ſpoiled by wiolence ; but hath given bis bn 
to the hungry, and bath covered the naked with a garment, and bath taken «f | 
hand from the poor. | | 

5. Alſo in the particular hiſtories af good men this ſort of practice is ſpeci 
taken notice of, and expreſſed in their characters. In the ſtory of our father 4% 
ham, his benignity to ſtrangers, and hoſpitableneſs, is remarkable among all h 
deeds of goodneſs, being propaunded to us as à pattern and encouragement to th 
like practice. In this . conſcience of Fob did ſolace it ſelf, as in a. ſolid a 
rance of his integrity: I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherleſi a 
him that had none to belp him. The bleſſing of him that was ready to ji 
came upon me, and I cauſed the widgw's heart to fing. I was eyes ta the blu 
and feet I was to the lame; I was a father to the poor. Did not I we j 
him that was in trouble? Was: nat my foul grieved for the poor? Hence al 
did the good publican recommend himſelf ta the favour and approbatia d 
our Saviour, ſaying, Behold, Lord, half of my goods I give to the poor: he 
did ſalvation come to his bouſe :. hence he 1s proclaimed @ ſor of Abraham. 0 
Dorcas, that good woman, who was ſo gracious and precious among the dis 
ples, this is the commendation and character; She was fall of good warks, 
alms-deeds which ſhe did; ſuch practice made her capable of that favour, ſo gu 
and extraordinary, the being reſtored to life,; at leaſt, in St. Chry/oſtom's ju 
ment: The force of ber alms, faith he, did conquer the tyranny of death. (* 
nelius alſo, that excellent perſon, who was, though a Gentile fo acceptabl® 
God, and had ſo extraordinary graces conferred, on him, is thus repreſented; # 
was a devout man, and one that feared God, with all his houſe, wha gave mil 
alms to the people, and prayed to God alway. We may add, that to be hoſpital 
(one branch of theſe duties, and inferring the reſt) is reckoned a qualification 0 
thoſe who are to be the guides and patterns of goodneſs unto others. And pit 
cularly, one fit to be promoted to a widow's office in the church is thus deſcribe 
well reported of for * works; if ſhe have brought up children ; if ſhe have lag 


have diligently followed every good work. | 
6. So near to the heart of piety doth the holy ſcripture lay the practice of the 
duties: and no wonder; for it often expreſly declares charity to be the fulfila 
of God's law, as the beſt exprefſion of all our duty toward God, of faith in hunk 
love and reverence of him, and as either formally containing, or naturally pf 
cing all our duty toward our neighbour. And of charity, works. of bounty ® 


doth conſiſt either in mental deſire, or in verbal fignification, or in effectual por 
mance of good to our neighbour; this laſt is the end, the completion, and tht 
ſurance of the reſt. Good-will is indeed the root, of charity; but that lies un 
Farne and out of ſight; nor can we conclude its being or life. without 
ruits of beneficence. Good words are at beſt but fair leaves: theregf, ſuch as fd 
(and too often do) proceed from a weak and barren diſpoſition of mind. But , „ 
good works are real fruits, (ſo St. Poul calls them ; Tes curs alſe, aich he. 4% 
to maintain good, works for neceſſary. uſes, that they be not unfrutful) which Je 
clare a true life, and a, good ſtrength. of charity in, the, bearer of chem: Þy 0, 
To iy Tis e&yamns, the ſincerity (or genuineneſs) of aur charity is frouth i 
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ao man ever doth impreſs a falſe ſtamp on the fineſt metal; ſo coſtly charity is 

om counterſeit. It is to decline ſpending their goods, or their pains, that men 

ieee and feign; pretending to make up in wiſhing well, the defect of doing ſo, 

d paying words inſtead of things: but he that freely imparts what he hath, or 

n do for his neighbour's good, needs no other wo apron to evince that he loves in 

od earneſt, nor can indeed well uſe any other: for words, if actions are wanting, 

m abuſive; and if actions are preſent; they are ſuperfluous. Wherefore St. Fobn 
us adviſes; My little children, let us not love in word, or in tongue («> egy) but John 3. 18 
wrt and in truth. To love in work, and to love in truth, he ſignifies to be 

ame thing ; and to pretend love in ſpeech, without practiſing it in deed, he 

plies not allowable. And St, James in way of compariſon ſays, that as faith 

-hout works is dead, ſo love without beneficence is uſeleſs. For, If a brother James 2. 15; 
ler be naked, and deſtitute of daily food, and one of you fay unto bim, De- 16, 17. 
in peace, be you warmed and filled, notwithſtanding ye give them not thoſe 

ues which are needful to the body, what doth it profit? Even jo faith without 

„i is dead, Cold wiſhes of good, working no real benefit to our neighbour, and 

int aſſent unto truth, producing no conſtant obedience to God, are things near 

kin, and of like value; both of little worth or uſe. Charity then being the main 

int of religion, mercy and bounty being the chief parts of charity, well may theſe 

ities be placed in ſo high a rank, according to the divine heraldry of ſcripture. 

7. To enforce which obſervations, and that we may be farther certified about 

e weight and worth of theſe duties, we may conſider, that to the obſervance of 

em moſt ample and excellent rewards are aſſigned; that in return for what we 

tow. on our poor brethren, God hath promiſed all ſorts of the beſt mercies and 
leſlings to us. The beſt of all good things, (that which in David's opinion was pj 63.3. 
er taan life it ſelf) the fountain of all bleſſings (God's love and favour, or mer- 

) is procured thereby, or is annexed to it. For, God loveh a chearful giver, 2 Cor. 9. 7. 
ith dt. Pau /; and, The merciful ſhall obtain mercy, ſaith our Saviour; and, Mercy Matt. 5. 7. 
nceth againſt judgment, (or boaſteth, and triumpheth over it; . v James 2. 13. 
leu that is, it appeaſeth God's wrath, and prevents our condemnation and pu- 

oment) ſaich St. James; God will not continue diſpleaſed with him, nor will Matt. 6. 14. 
ichhold his mercy from him, who is kind and merciful to his neighbour, Tis 

e if rightly underſtood, what the Hebrew wiſe- man faith, Water will quench Ecclus. 3. 39. 
flaming fire, and alms maketh an atonement for fins. For this practice hath the 5! n«d«m we- 
ture and name of a ſacrifice, and is declared as ſuch both in excellency and effi- 24 . 
cy to ſurpaſs all other ſacrifices ; to be moſt acceptable to God, moſt available an. Ambr. 
r expiation of guilt, moſt effectual in obtaining mercy and favour. Other fa- “ . 11. 


Hier. in. 


ifices performed in obedience to God's appointment (on virtue of our Lord's En. 133. 


iube ſect obedience, and with regard to his E ſacriſice of himſelf) did in their way — Tom. g. 
n d opitiate God, and atone ſin; but this hath an intrinſick worth, and a natural . 
tod to thoſe purpoſes. Other obligations did ſignify a willingneſs to render a 


ue homage to God; this really and immediately performs it. They were ſhadows 
images well reſembling that duty, (parting with any thing we have for the ſake 
| God, and for purchaſing his favour ) whereof this is the body and ſubſtance. This 
therefore preferred as in it ſelf excelling the reſt, and more eſtimable in God's 
lt; ſo that in compariſon or competition therewith, the other ſeem to be ſlight- 
Land rejected. I will (faith God) have mercy, and not fatrifice: and, Will the Hot 6. 6. 
rd be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, or with ten thauſands of rivers of oil? Micat'6. 7. 
ul he? that js, he will not be pleaſed with ſuch ſacrifices, if they be abſtract- 
from the more delightful ſacrifices of bounty and mercy. God never made an 
Kception againſt theſe, or derogated from them in any caſe ; they. abſolutely and 


oo" petvally are (as St. Pau ſpeaketh) Odours of a ſiveet ſmell, ſacrifices acceptable Phil, 4. 18. 
xc HP's well pleafing to God. And the Apoſtle to the Hebrews ſeconds him: To go Heb. 13. 16. 
ne, faith be, and to communicate, forget not; for with ſuch ſacrrfices God is well 


eaſed. By theſe, all other works and all enjoyments are fandtified ; for, Give 

ms, (faich our Lord) of what you have, and behold all things are pure unto Luke 11. 41. 
effect inſtated in a confluence of all good things... Blefſed is be that confidereth 

$ ts lays the Pſalmiſt; and, He that bath 4 bountiful. eye, 15 bleſſed, ſaith pry 41.1 
ien; and, He that bath mercy an the poor, happy is be, faith the wiſe-man' Prov. 24. 9. 
Nin, aud, Bleſſed are the merciful, ſaith our Lord himdelf. 80 in groſs and ge- f 
* N nerally. £22 
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nerally. Particularly alſo, and in retail, the greateſt bleſſings are expreſly allo 

Deut. 15. 10. to this practice: proſperity in all our affairs is promiſed thereto. Thou (faith 
fes) ſhalt ſurely give thy poor brother, and thine heart ſhall not be grieved that HM. , 
giveſt unto him; becauſe that for this thing the Lord thy God ſhall bleſs thee in M.j 
thy works, and in all that thou putteſt thine hand unto. Stability in a good con 
tion is ordinarily conſequent thereon : ſo the prophet Daniel implies, when, adyig 
Dan. 4. 27. king Nebuchadnez2zar to theſe works, he adds, If it may be a lengthening off 
tranquillity. Deliverance from evil incumbent, protection in imminent dang, 
and ſupport in afflictions are the ſure rewards thereof: ſo the Pſalmiſt aſſures 
Pfal.41.1,&c. Bleſſed (ſaith he) is he that confidereth the poor: The Lord will deliver hin 
time of trouble. The Lord will preſerve him and keep him alive, and he ſy 
be bleſſed upon earth; and thou wilt not deliver him into the will of his 
mies. The Lord will ſtrengtben him upon the bed of languiſhing ; thou wilt ny 
all his bed in his fickneſs, Security from all want is likewiſe a recompen 
Prov. 28. 27- proper thereto : for, He that giveth to the poor ſhall not lack, ſaith the wiſemy 
on 58.10, If thou draw out thy ſoul to the bungry, and ſatisfie the affiifted ſoul, then ji 
Ko (1. 2c. thy ligbt ariſe in obſcurity, &c. Thriving in wealth and eſtate is another i 
„ cial reward: for, The liberal ſhall be made fat; the ſame author gives us 
word for it. Even of the good things here below, to thoſe who. for his fl 
in this or any other way do /et go houſes or lands, our Lord promiſeth the ren 
of a bundred. fold, either in kind, or in value. So great encouragements are x 
nexed to this practice even in relation to the concernments of this tranſitory lik 
but to them beſide God hath deſtinated rewards incomparably more conſidera 
and precious, ſpiritual and eternal rewards, treaſures of heavenly wealth, crom 
of endleſs glory, the perfection of joy and bliſs to be diſpenſed at the reſurrectin 
Luke 14. 14. the juſt, He that for my ſake hath left houſes or lands, ſhall receive a hundred-ful 
you: 19. 29- now at this time (or in this preſent life) and in the world to come ſhall inherit e 
zo. laſting life; ſo infallible truth hath aſſured us. They who perform theſe dui 
Luke 12. 33. are ſaid to make themſelves bags, which wax not old, a treaſure that faileth mti 
16. 9. the heavens; to make themſelves friends of the unrighteous mammon, who, when in 
fail, (when they depart, and leave their earthly wealth) will receive them inn. 
verlaſting habitations ; to lay up in flore for themſelves a good foundation again it 
time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life: Such rewards are promiledn 
the obſervers. | | * 
8. And correſpondently grievous puniſhments are deſigned and denounced to ti 
tranſgreſſors of theſe duties; the worſt of miferies is their portion and doom: tit, 
for being ſuch, do forfeit God's love and favour; they loſe his bleſſing and prott 
tion; they can have no ſure poſſeſſion, nor any comfortable enjoyment of their + 
James 2. 13. ſtate; for, He (faith St, James) ſhall have judgment without mercy, who ſbewl 
Job 20. 18, 19. 2 mercy. And of ſuch a perſon it is ſaid in Job, That which be laboureth fir | 
ſhall reſtore, and ſhall not ſwallow it down : according to his ſubſtance ſpall it 
reſtitution be, and he ſhall not rejoice therein; 1 he hath oppreſſed, and fit 
ſaken the poor. (Not only becauſe he he hath unjuſtly oppreſſed, but becauſe s 
hath uncharitably forſaken the poor.) If by the divine forbearance ſuch perl 
9 71. do ſeem to enjoy a fair portion in this life, (proſpering in the world, and increof 
ike 6. 24. in riches) they will find a ſad reckoning behind i d: this wil b 

Luke 6. 24. in riches) they will find a ſad reckoning behind in the other world: t 

4 the reſult of that audit; Moe be unto you, rich men, for you have received W 
conſolation ; ſuch rich men are meant, who have got, or kept, or uſed their wel 
baſely ; who have detained all the conſolation it yields to themſelves, and impi** 
Luke 16. 25. ed none to others; (and, Remember, ſon, thou didſt receive thy good things il ta 
hife ; fo didſt receive them, as to ſwallow them, and ſpend them here, witholt 
A any proviſion or regard for the future in the uſe of them ;) and, Caf 
Lake 12. 27. unprofitable ſervant (who made no good uſe of his talent) into utter durtuſ 
Such will be the fate of every one that treaſures up to bimſelf, and is not rich ir 
to God; not rich in piety and charity, not rich in performing for God's ſake wow 
of bounty and mercy. OS Re 
9. It is indeed moſt conſiderable, that at the final reckoning, when all men 
actions ſhall be ſtrictly ſcann'd, and juſtly ſentenced according to thelf 
deſert, a ſpecial regard will be to be had to the diſcharge or neglect of * 1 

duties. It is the bountiful and merciful perſons, who have relieved Chrif in 
poor members and brethren, who in that day will appear to be the ſheep "gt 


Matt. 19. 29 


1 Tim. 6. 19 


a 
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ht hand, and ſhall hear the good ſhepherd's voice uttering thoſe joyful words, 
me ye bleſſed of my father, enter into the kingdom prepared for you from the Mot. 25. 34. 
dation of the world: For I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat; I was ads 

wry, and ye gave me drink; I was a ſtranger, and ye took me in; I was naked, 

je cloathed me; I was fick, and ye viſited me; I was in priſon, and ye came 

ne. He doth not ſay, becauſe you have made goodly profeſſions, becauſe you 

ne been orthodox in your opinions, becauſe you have frequented religious exerciſes, 

ave prayed often and long, have kept many faſts, and heard many ſermons,) be- 

uſe you have been ſtaunch in your converſations, becauſe you have been punctual 

your dealings, becauſe you have maintained a ſpecious guiſe of piety, ſobriety and 

lice; (although, indeed, he that will come off well at that great trial, muſt be 

ponſible, and able to yield a very good account in reſpect to all thoſe particulars ;) 

t becauſe you have been charitably benign and helpful to perſons in need and 

treſs, therefore bleſſed are you, therefore enter into the kingdom of glorious 

is prepared for ſuch perſons. This proceeding more than intimates, that in the 

ment of our Lord, no ſort of virtue or good practice is to be preferred before 

of charitable bounty; or rather that, in his eſteem, none is equal thereto : So 

ir if the queſtion were put to them, which is one of them to Antiochus, (in 

anafus's his works,) which is the moſt eminent virtue? Our Lord would reſolve Athanaſius, 
no otherwiſe than is done by that father, affirming, that mercifulneſs is the queen © 
virtues; for that, at the final account, the examination chiefly proceeds upon 

at; it is made the ſpecial touchſtone of piety, and the peculiar ground of hap- 

ne, On the other fide, thoſe who have been deficient in theſe performances 

charitable and unmerciful perſons) will at the laſt trial appear to be wretched 

ts on the left hand, unto whom this uncomfortable ſpeech ſhall by the great 

ige be pronounced, Depart from me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, 3 _ 25. 41, 
the devil and bis angels: For I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat; I 

fly, and ye gave me no drink; I was a ſtranger, and ye took me not in; naked, 

| ye e me not; fick and in priſon, and ye viſited me not, It is not, we 

ay ſee, for having done that which in this world is called 

pine or wrong, for having pillaged or couzened their neigh- ov, #7: Smpudracy, d, 51 ocove 
r, for having committed adultery or murther, or any other Ns 5 uepworyexagm, © d * 
ing prohibited, that theſe unhappy men are ſaid to be for- Þ e arne N ore pad 
ally impeached, and finally condemned to that miſerable Neubr u #7 Srouira zt αν,Emui. 
om; but for having been unkind and unmerciful to their Greg. Naz. Orat. 16. | 

or brethren : This at that high tribunal will paſs for a moſt | | 
vrmous-:crime, for the capital offence; for this it is that they ſhall be curſed, 

dcaſt down into a wretched conſortſhip with thoſe malicious and mercileſs fiends, 

to whoſe diſpoſition they did ſo neatly approach. 

Thus it appears how mighty a ſtreſs God in the holy ſcripture doth lay upon 

ſe duties, {o peremptorily commanding them, ſo vehemently preſſing them, ſo 

phly commending them, ſo graciouſly by promiſes alluring us to the performance, 

dreadfully by threatnings deterring us from the neglect of them. What an af- 

nt then will it be to God's authority, what a diſtruſt to his word, what a con- 

apt of his power, his juſtice, his wiſdom, what a deſpight to his goodneſs and 

cy, if, notwithſtanding all theſe declarations of his will and purpoſes, we ſhall 

ume to be uncharicable in this kind? There are alſo conſiderations (very many, 


* y clear, and very ſtrong) which diſcover the great reaſonableneſs and equity of 
cal laws, with our indiſpenſable obligation to obey them; the which indeed with 
pi ter force do exact theſe duties from us, and do more earneſtly plead in the 
* "T man's behalf, than he can beg or cry. If we either look up unto God, or 


In upon our poor neighbour, if we reflect upon our ſelves, or conſider our wealth 

elf, every where we may diſcern various reaſons obliging us, and various motives 

"cing us to the practice of theſe duties. 

n regard to God. | 

1. We may conſider, that by exerciſing of bounty and mercy, we are kind and II. Head 

"Teous to God himſelf; by negleQing thoſe duties, we are unkind and rude to of diſ- 
For that what of good or evil is by us done to the poor, God interprets and courſe. 

« as done to himſelf. The poor have a peculiar relation to God; he openly | 

h eduently profeſſeth himſelf their eſpecial friend, patron and protector; he is 

en concerned in, and particularly chargeth his providence with their ſupport. | 

In 


„ 
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Pal. 22. 26. In effect therefore they ſhall ſurely be provided for, one way or other, (The pu 
1 rg ſhall eat and be ſatisfied: God will ſave the Micted people ; The Lord Preſer 
Ila. 41. 17. veth the ſtrangers, he relieveth the fatherleſs and widow. When the poor an, 
needy ſeek water, and there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirſt, I , 
Lord will hear them, I the God of Tjrael will not forſake them: ) But out 7 
oodneſs to us, he chuſeth, (if it may be, we freely concurring therein) and be 
liketh, that it ſhould be done by our hands; this conducing no leſs to our beness 
than to theirs; we thereby having opportunity ro ſhew our reſpect to himſelf, 2 
to lay an engagement on him to do us good. God therefore lendeth the poor m 
his own name, and alloweth him to crave our ſuccour for his ſake, (When th 
oor man asketh us in God's name, or for God's ſake, he doth not uſurp or for 
he hath good authority, and a true ground for doing ſo: ) God gives him cre; 
from himſelf unto us for what he wants, and bids us charge what he receives 
on his own account; permitting us to reckon him obliged thereby, and to wris 
him our debtor; engaging his own word and reputation duly to repay, fully u 
Prov. 19. 17. ſatisfy us. He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord; and that whit 
Matt. 2;. 40, Ve hath given, will be pay bim again, ſaith the wiſe man: And, Inaſinuch "I 
45. have done it to the leaſt of my brethren, ye have dene it unto me, faith our Q 
Heb. 6. 10. Viour: And, God is not unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love, wit 
ye have ſhewed toward his name, in that ye have miniſtred to the ſaints, and i 
miniſter, faith the apoſtle. What therefore we give to the poor, God acceprah 
as an expreſſion of kindneſs to himſelf, being given to one of his friends aud 
clients, in reſpect to him; he regards ic as a teſtimony of friendly confidence in him; 
ſignifying that we have a good opinion of him, that we take him for able and wil. 
ling to requite a good turn, that we dare take his word, and think our goods fafe 
enough in his cuſtody, But if we ſtop our ears, or ſhut our hands from the poor, 
God interprets it as a harſh repulſe, and an heinous affront put upon himſelf: We 
doing it to one who bears his name, and wears his livery, (for the poor man's ng 
are badges of his relation unto God,) he thereby judges, that we have little good- 
will, little reſpect, little compaſſion toward himſelt: Since we vouchſafe noty 
grant him ſo mean a favour, ſince we refuſe at his requeſt, and (as it were) in li 
need, to accommodate him with a ſmall ſum, he juſtly reputes it as an argument 
of unkindly diffidence in him, that we have ſorry thoughts of him, deeming hin 
no good correſpondent, little valuing his word, ſuſpecting his goodneſs, his trut 
or his ſufficiency. 

2. We by practiſing thoſe duties are juſt, by omitting them are very unjuſt u 
ward God. For our goods, our wealth, and our eſtate, are indeed none of then 
ſimply or properly our own, ſo that we have an abſolute property in them, « 
an entire diſpoſal of them: No, we are utterly incapable of ſuch a right unto then, 
or power over them: God neceſſarily is the true and abſolute proprietary of then 
They are called the gifts of God; but we muſt not underſtand that God, by gi 
them to us, hath parted with his own right to them: They are depoſited with 

Eceleſ. 5. 19. in truſt, not alienated from him; they are committed to us as ſtewards, not trats 
6. 2. ferred upon us as maſters: They are ſo ours, that we have no authority to 
them according to our will or fancy, but are obliged to manage them according " 

God's direction and order. He by right immutable, is Lord paramount of all N 

creation; every thing unalienably belongs to him upon many accounts. He d 

of nothing made all things at firſt, and to every creature through each moment 

new being is conferr'd by his preſervative influenee : Originally therefore he 151 

of all things, and continually a new title of dominion over every thing ſpringeth 

unto him: It is his always, becauſe he always maketh it. We our ſelves ate u 

turally mere ſlaves and vaſſals to him: As we can never be our own, (maſte!s 5 

our ſelves, of our lives, of our liberties,) ſo cannot we ever properly be owner 

any thing; there are no poſſible means by which we can acquire any abſol 

title to the leaſt mite; the principal right to what we ſeem to get, according! 

Pſal. 24. 1. all law and-reaſon, accrueth to our maſter. All things about us, by which K 
50. 12. 89. live, with which we work and trade, the earth which ſupports and feeds us, 
. 95. 5. furniſheth us with all commodities, the air we breath, the ſun and ſtars wi 
cheriſh our life, are all of them his, his productions and his poſſeſſions, ſubGiin 

by his pleaſure, ſubject to his diſpoſal. How then can any thing be ours? E 

gam 23.11, Can we ſay with the fooliſh churl Nabal, Shall I take my bread, and m all 
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md my fleſb, and give it? Thine? O inconſiderate man 
low cam'ſt thou by it? How doſt thou hold it? Didſt thou 
wake it? Or doſt thou preſerve it? Canſt thou claim any 
ng by Nature? No, thou broughteſt nothing with thee in- 
the world, thou didſt not bring thy ſelf hither. Canſt thou 
ballenge any thing to thy ſelf from chance? No, for there 


ir it is be that giveth thee power to get wealth. | 


4] Since thence upon all ſcores every thing we have doth 

ain to God, he may without any injury recal or reſume 
hatever he pleaſeth; and while he letteth any thing abide 
vich us, we cannot juſtly uſe it otherwiſe than he hath ap- 


ſtand ſervice. God then having;enjoined, that after we have 


jours; that * wwe have two coats (one more than we need) 
je ſoould impart one to him that hath none; if we have 


| „ 2bundanc, that we /kewiſe communicate to him that 
* rants it: God by the poor man's voice (or by his need and 


ſe preſume to with-hold it; doubly unjuſt we are, both to- 


iewerds, miſapplying the goods of our maſter, and croſ- 
Ing his order: We are wrongful uſurpers, detaining from 


yhich we hoard up in our barns, tis his meat on which we glut, 


ich we ſhut up in our preſſes, or which we exorbitantly 


- . hen our own, againſt the will of the right owners; 1725 
ud; by ating that precept of Solomon, withhold not good from 
nes... 40 whom it is due, when it is in the power of thy 

'"d 40 do it, If we are ambitious of having a property in 


U . . = oZ 
Ai bat, or affect to call any thing our own, tis onl 


18 of 
th ho 
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pointed, we cannot duly apply it otherwiſe than to his inte- 


aisfied our neceſſities, and ſupplied our reaſonable occaſions, 
xe ſhould employ the reſt to the relief of our poor neigh- 


niſery) demanding his own from us, we are very unjuſt if 


vad God and toward our neighbour: We are unfaithful gar 


nd his drink which we guzzle. Tis the naked man's apparel . 


Sed ait, Quid injaſtum eſt, fi cùm aliena 
non invadam, propria diligentias ſeruem? 
impudens diftum! propria dicis? que? ex 
quibus reconditis in hunc mundum detulifii ? 


Ambroſ. 


no ſuch thing as chance, all things being guided and governed by God's provi- 
nce. Doſt thou conceive thy induſtry can entitle thee to any thing? Thou art 
niken, for all the wit and ſtrength thou applieſt, the head thou contriveſt 
ich, and the hands thou workeſt with, are God's; all the ſucceſs thou findeſt did 
qholly de end on him, was altogether derived from him; all thy projects were 
un, all thy labours would be fruitleſs, did not he affiſt and bleſs thee. Thou 
ot vainly and falſly /i/? up thine heart, and forget the Lord thy God, when as Deut. 8. 13, 
ky berds and flocks multiply, and thy filver and gold is multiplied, and all that 


14, 17, 18. 


uu baſk is multiplied; if thou ſayeſt in thy heart, my power and the ms of my 
and bath gotten me this wealth, But thou muſt remember the Lor God, 
Who am I (faith David) 
1d what is my people, that we ſhould be able to offer ſo willingly after this fort ? 
or all things come of thee; and of thine own have we given thee, 1 Chron. 29. 


thy 


Aliena rapere convincitur, qui ultra ne- 
ceſſaria ſibi retinere probatur. Hieron. 


Duicquid Deus pluſuam opus eft dederit, 
non nobis ſpecialiter dedit, ſed per nos aliis 
erogandum tranſmiſit ; quod fi non dederimus, 
res alienas invaſimus. Aug. Serm. 219. de 


Temp. | 
* Luke 3. 11. 


Proprium nemo dicat quod commune; plus 
quam ſufficeret ſumptui violenter obtentum eſt. 
Ambroi. 


4 * 
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bur neighbour that which God hath allotted him: We are in the court of conſci- 
ice, we ſhall appear at the bar of God's judgment no better than robbers (under 
1zards of legal right and poſſeſſion) ſpoiling our poor brother of his goods; his, I 
iy, by the very {ame title as any thing can be ours, by the free donation of God, 
ally and frequently expreſſed, as we have ſeen in his holy word. (He cannot 
Ke it away by violence or ſurreption againſt our will, but we are bound willingly 
d yield it up to him; to do that, were diſorder in him; to 

tluſe this, is wrong in us.) * 'Tis the hungry man's bread 


. * Noftrum eſt (pauperes claniant) quod ef. 
funditis ; nobis crudeliter' ſubtrabitur, quod 
inaniter expenditur. Bern. Ei. 42. . 


file and flaunt in: *Tis the needy perſon's gold and filver which we cloſely hide 
| our cheſts, or ſpend idly, or put to uſeleſs uſe. We are in thus holding, or 
us ſpending, truly , not only covetous, but wrongful, or havers of 


G Prov. 3. 27. | 2 92 : | 

mne quod male” poſſidetur alienum eff ; 
male autem peſſi det, qui male utitur. 4 
guſt. Ep. 54. EY, 


us, 8iving that we can, accompliſh our deſire; that will certainly appropriate 
1 to our uſe and benefit: But from baſely keeping, or vainly embezel- 
s "nem, they become not our poſſeſſion and enjoyment, but our theft and 
e. (Thele things, ſpoken after the holy fathers, wiſe inſtructors in mat- 
Piety, are to be underſtood with reaſonable temperament, and practiſed 
er prudence. I cannot ſtand to diſcuſs caſes, and remove ſcruples; a 
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Pſal. 68. 19. 
Pſal. 103. 4. 


Pſal. 116. 12. 


Pial. 16. 2. 
Job 22. 2. 


Ab; T1 3:6 yas neu, 371 Tav e - what he bath beſtowed on us, er- them. Such a thank 

Ev Sun2uirev EY v9, dAA' , t v return we owe unto God, not on 

dvr 4 woe Naz. | 85 
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Tois bereist id, coe wafi- in the number of thoſe who can afford relief, and who ned 

4g iN nts os briper wager not to demand it. Our very wealth and proſperous ſtate ſhoul 

oixids, dA. eie TAS fur , AN - | 

yay: Jeg. T | 3 3 | | p | alt 
E15 H reis * 7. wn ” willing to render ſomewhat back in | aa: reſentment fi 

Ids % cee, Chiyl Tem. 5. them: The very act of giving is it ſel 


Orat. 54. 


Nec enim homo Deo preflat beneficium in vin ſo much of honour in it, ſo much of pleaſure going wid 


bis que dederit, ſed Deus bis homini ue it, ſo much of reward following it;) we receive far more 
acceperit. Salvian. 


and vile hypocriſie.. 
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pious charity will eafily diſcern its due limits and meaſures, both declining per. 
1 and not evading duty. The ſum is, that juſtice towards God and Man ch. 
igeth us, not to ſuffer our poor brother to periſh, or pine away for want, when ve 
ſurfeit and ſwim in plenty, or not to ſee him lack neceſſaries, when we are wel 
able to relieve him.) | 
3. Shewing bounty and mercy are the moſt proper and the principal expreſſigns 
of our gratitude unto God; ſo that in omitting them, we are not only very unjuſt 
but highly ingrateful. Innumerable are the benefits, favours and mercies, (boy 
common and private) which God hath beſtowed on us, and doth continually be. 
ſtow: He inceſſantly ſhowers down bleſſings on our heads; he daily laadeth u 
with his benefits; he perpetually crowneth us with loving Kindneſs and tenjy 
mercies: All that we are, all that we have, all that we can hope for of good, i 
alone from his free bounty: Our beings and lives, with all the conveniencies an 
comforts of them, we entirely owe to him as to our maker, our preſerver, gy 
conſtant benefactor: All the excellent privileges we enjoy, and all the glorion 
hopes we have as chriſtians, we alſo ſtand indebted for purely to his undeſerved mei. 
cy and ay" And, What ſhall we render unto the Lord or all his benefit; 1. 
ward us? Shall we render him nothing? Shall we refuſe him any thing? Shall w 
boggle at making returns ſo inconſiderable, in regard to what he hath done for ug? 
What is a little gold, or filver, or braſs perhaps, which our poor neighbour crave 
of us, in compariſon to our life, our health, our reaſon; to all accommodations 
our body, and all endowments of our mind? What are all the goods in the worlf 
to the love and favour of God, to the pardon. of our ſins, to the gifts of Gods 
ſpirit, to the dignity of being the children of God, and heirs of ſalvation; tte 
being freed from extreme miſeries, and made capable of eternal felicity? And doch 
not this unexpreſſible goodneſs, do not all theſe ineſtimable benefits require ſome 
correſpondent thankfulneſs? Are we not obliged, ſhall we not be willing to exhibi 
ſome real teſtimony thereof? And what other can we exhibit beſides this? We cu 
not directly or immediately requite God, for he cannot ſo receive any thing fron 
us; he is not capable of being himſelf enriched or exalted, of being any wile ple 
ſured or bettered by us, who is in himſelf infinitely ſufficient, glorious, joyful an 
happy: Our goodneſs extends not to him; A man cannot be profitable to his u. 
ker. All that we can do in this kind, is thus indirectly, in the perſons of his por 
relations, to gratify him, imparting at his deſire, and for his Eke. ſomewhat d 


y for what he hath given u 
bur even for the capacity of giving to others; for that wen 


urg sn , . 


heod. Ep. 30. not ſeem to us ſo contemptible things, that we ſhould bew 


no mean benefit; (i 


* ä wee return in giving; for which therefore it is fit that * 

ſhould return our gratitude, and confequently that we ſhould perform theſe dus 
For indeed without this practice, no other expreſſion of gratitude can be te! 
it ſelf, or can be acceptable to God. We may ſeem abundantly to thank him! 
words; but a ſparing hand gives the lie to the fulleſt mouth: We may ſpare © 
breath, if we keep back our ſubſtance : For all out praifing God for his good 
and bleſſing him with our lips, if we will do nothing for bim, if we will not paß 

. wich any thing for his fake, appears meer complement, is in truth plain mock 


4. Yea, which we may farther conſider, all our devotion ſevered from a dilf® 
tion of practiſing theſe duties, is no leſs ſuch; cannot have any true worth in, 
ſhall nor yield any good effe from ir. Our prayers, if we ate uncharicably 6 

ſed, what are they other than demonſtrations of egregious impudence and fol 

*or how can we with any face preſume to ask any thing from God, when 
deny him requeſting a ſmall matter from us? How can we with any reaſon © 

pect any mercy from him, when we vouchſafe not to ſhew any mercy for J 
fake? _ Can we imagine that God will hearken unto, or mind our petitions, wy 
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, are deaf to his entreaties, and regardleſs of his deſires? No; Whoſo flopperh his Prov. 21. 13. 
„at the cry of the poor, he alſo ſhall cry himſelf, but ſhall not be heard. Tis 


n r declaration to ſuch bold and unreaſonable petitioners, When you ſpread forth Ita. 1. 15. 
ur hands, I will not hear you; when you make many prayers, I will not hear. 

Ton Wo importunity, no frequency of prayers will move God in ſuch a caſe ; the needy Jack. $4 
— an's cries and complaints will drown their noiſe ; his ſighs and groans will obſtruèt; 6, 4 


cir paſſage, and ſtop the ears of God againſt them. Likewiſe all our ſemblances 
f repentance, all our corporal abſtinences and auſterities, if a kind and merciful 
olition are wanting, what are they truly but preſumptuous dallyings, or imper- 
ent triflings with God? For do we not groſly collude with ſin, when we reſtrain 
ſenſual appetites of the body, but foment the ſoul's more unreaſonable defires ? 
hen we curb our wanton fleſh, and give licence to a baſe ſpirit? Do we not pal- 21 . 
ably baffle, when in reſpect to God, we pretend to deny our ſelves, yet upon — ved ug 
ent occaſion allow him nothing? Do we not ſtrangely prevaricate, when we -1i-: ; Kc. 
duld ſeem to appeaſe God's anger, and purchaſe his favour by our ſubmiſſions, ＋ Tom. 
refuſe to do that which he declares moſt pleafing to him, and moſt neceſſar *' FF 
thoſe purpoſes ? It is an ordinary thing for men thus to ſerve God, and thus to 

lude themſelves: I have known many (faith St. Baſil) who 
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weth ve faſted, and ayed, and SV oaned, and expr Nd all kind ves, gerd mioov TW addravy 
ns of cable prety, (who yet would not part with one do 1t to AdBaay vferrrumarucs Conv 5 toe 
old ie ofiffed. . Such a cheap and eaſie piety, which“ coſts us „ SAiBjuerots. Bal. M. 


tle or nothing, can ſurely not be worth much; and we » Sam. 24. 24. 
uſt not conceit that the all-wiſe God (the God of know- 
ge, by whom” actions are weighed, (as Anna ſang) and, who weighed the ſpirits 1 Sam. 2. 3. 
ſo (as the wiſe man ſaith) will be cheated therewith, or take it for more than its Prov. 16. 2. 
value, No, he hath expreſly ſignified, that he hath not choſen ſuch ſervices, A 8 
xr doth take any pleaſure in them: He hath called them vain and impertinent Mic. 6: 6, 7: 
lations; not ſweet or acceptable, but abominable and troubleſome to him, ſuch Jer. . 20. 
he cannot away wth, and is weary to bear. Tis religious liberality that doth 
ove us to be ſerious and earneſt in other religious 1 which aſſures 
at we value matters of piety at a conſiderable rate; which gives a ſubſtance and 
lidity to our devotions; which ſanctifies our faſts, and verifies our penances; which 
nders our praiſes real, and our prayers effectual; ſo that theſe being combined, 
e may reaſonably expect acceptance and recompence; and in effect to hear that 
om God, which by him was returned to good Cornelius, thy prayers and thine Ads 10. 4: 
ms are come up for a memorial before God. 125 1 | 
. The conſeionable practice of theſe duties doth plainly ſpring from thoſe good 
poſitions of mind regarding God, which are the orginal grounds and fountains 
fall true piety ; and the neglect of them iſſueth from thoſe vicious diſpoſitions 
ſich have a peculiar inconſiſtency with piety, being deſtructive thereof in the ve- 
foundation and root. Faith in God is the fundamental grace upon which piety 
grounded; love and fear of God are the radical principles from which it grows: 
ll which as the charitable man diſcovers in his practice, ſo they are apparently ba- 
ed from the heart of the illiberal and unmerciful perſon. 15 
As for faith, the good man, in ſhewing bounty, exerciſeth the chief acts there- 
; he freely parteth with his goods, becauſe he truſteth on God's providence 
ore than them; and believeth God more ready to help him, than any creature 
an do, in his need: Becauſe he is perſuaded that God is moſt good and benign, 
as never to ſuffer him to be oppreſſed with want; becauſe he taketh God to be 
It and faithful, who having charged him to care for nothing, but to caſt his care Matth. 6. 25. 
burthen upon the Lord, having promſed to care for bim, to ſuſtain him, ne- 4 + * 
to leave or forſake bim, having alſo engaged himſelf to repay and recompence Pf. 55. 22. 
im for what he giveth to his poor neighbour, will not fail ro make good his Heb. 13. 5: 
ord: Becauſe he thinks God abundantly ſolvent and himfelf never the poorer for 
Ning our in his behalf; becauſe, in ſhort, he is content to live in a dependence 
= God, and at his diſpoſal. Ir is mentioned by the apoſtle to the Hebrews, * 
* [pecial inſtance of a reſolute and conſtant faith in the firſt chriſtians, that 
| 7 ook joyfully the ſpoiling of their goods, knowing in themſelves, that they Heb. 10. 34; 
1 " beaven a better and an enduring ſubſtance. He that not forcibly by the 
3 ra pacity of others, but voluntarily by his own free reſignation for the 
vor 1 God, delivereth them up with the ſame alacrity, opinion and hope, 
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0 E thereby demonſtrates the ſame faith, But the gripple wretch, who will bef, F 
abe, S. nothing on his poor brother for God's ſake, is evidently an infidel, having non. Bl f 
ae Ty 4avrs all, or very heatheniſh conceits of God, He myſt be cither a mere atheiſt, du ba. 
Aus 249% lieving the exiſtence of God; or an epicurean, in his heart denying God's pro anc 
. „ *dence over humane affairs; (for did he conceive God to have any regard unto v 
en 7:7u- any influence over what paſſes here, how could he be afraid of wanting upon i mo 
pop ſcore? How could he repoſe any confidence in theſe poſſeſſions? How could il * 

think himſelf ſecure in ſuch a neglect or defiance of God ?) Or he muſt be ex pio 
ingly prophane, entertaining moſt diſhonourable and injurious apprehenſion, Wl Go 
God. He cannot but imagine God very unkind, not only in neglecting men M dir 


want his help, but in making them to ſuffer for ſpending upon his account; ,, 
unjuſt, in not repaying what he borrows ; very unfaithful, in breaking his wor 
very deceitful, in gulling us of our things by fair promiſes of reſticution and req 
tal: Or he muſt apprehend God forgetful of what we do, and himſelf ſays; or d 
he is needy and impotent, not having wherewith to make ſatisfaction, not bei 
able to make good what he pretends. He muſt in his conceit debaſe God even 
neath the vileſt creatures, thinking a ſenſeleſs lump of clay more apt in his nee, 
help him, than God can be with all his power and care; ſuppoſing his money (4 
in his own coffers than in God's hands, and that iron bars will guard it more ſun 
ly than divine protection; eſteeming his neighbour's bond for much better ſecuri 
than God's word, and that a mortal man is far more able or more true than 
eternal God, He certainly cannot think one word true that God ſays, being la 
to truſt him for a penny, for a piece of bread, or for an old garment. All C0 
1 of recompence, and threatnings of puniſhment, he takes for idle fidion 
caven and hell are but Utopra's in his conceit; the joys of one, offered to i 
charitable perſon, are but pleaſant fancies; the torments of the other, denouncy 
to the uncharitable, but fearful dreams. All other things are but names; mar 
and lands are the only real things unto him: all the happineſs he can conceive 
| wiſh is contained in bags and barns; theſe are the ſole points of his faith, and 
Habac. 2. 9. jects of his confidence. He makes gold bis bope, and ſaith to the fine gold, Ti 
Job 31. 24, art my confidence. He rejoyces becauſe bis wealth is great, and becauſe his le 
_ hath gotten much, as Fob ſpeaketh, diſclaiming that practice in himſelf, and 
citly charging it on the perſons we ſpeak of. He doth in affect a total indepe 
dency upon God, and cares to have no dealing with him; he would cruſt to hin 
| ſelf, and live on his own eſtate : ſo groſs infidelity, and horrible prophanench! 
mind, lie couched under this ſort of vices, en 2 | 

As for the love of God, the liberal man declares it, in that for God's ſake ht 
willing to part with any thing, that he values God's love and favour above all att 
goods ; that he deems himſelf rich and happy enough in the enjoyment of Ga 

: John 3. 17. But, Who hath this world's goods, and ſeeth bis brother have need, and ſputt 
up his bowels from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him? faith St. Fobn: ü 
is, it is impoſſible he ſhould love God; tis a vain conceit to think he does; d 
frivolous thing for him to pretend it, For how poſſibly can he bear in his bet 
any affection to God, who will not for his fake, and at his inſtance, part vil 
little worthleſs traſh, and dirty pelf? Who prizes ſo inconſiderable matters by" 
God's favour and friendſhip ? Who prefers the keeping of his wealch, befor: © 
enjoyment of God: and chuſes rather certainly ro quit his whole intereſt in V8 
than to adventure a ſmall parcel of his eſtate with God? His practice indeed {ul 
ciently diſcovers, that his hard and ſtupid heart is uncapable of any love, except 
a corrupt, inordinate and fond love, or detage toward himſelf, fince ſo preſent # 
i Jon 4. 20. ſenſible objects cannot affect him. He that laveth not bis brother, whom he bath 
bow can he love God, whom he hath not ſeen? OY 
And as to the fear and reverence of God, the liberal man expreſſes it in ſubmy 
on to God's commands, although with his own preſent ſeeming diminution * 
loſs; in preferring the diſcharging of his conſcience before the retaining Þ5® 
ney ; in caſting over-board his temporal goods, that he may ſecure his {p'® 
and eternal concernments. He can fay (bis practice atteſting to his profei 
Pal. 119.127. with David, I love thy commandments above gold: and, The law of thy 
Exod. 18. 21. dearer to me than thouſands of gold and filver : he thews that he is 4 1 
truth, fearing God, and hating covetouſneſs ; which diſpofitions, a3 h. ; 
much affinity and connexion, are well joined together by Fethro. But the une 
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ell table man can have little fear of God before his eyes; ſince the commands of God 
have no efficacy on his conſcience ſince he dreads not the effects of divine power 
and juſtice, provoked by his diſobedience ; ſince he deems an imaginary danger of 
want from giving, worſe than a certain commiſſion of fin in withholding, and is 
more afraid of penury here, than of damnation hereafter. 
The truth is, the covetous or illiberal man 1s therefore uncapable of being truly 
pious, becauſe his heart 1s poſſeſſed with vain devotion toward ſomewhat beſide 
God, which in effect is his ſole divinity : he is juſtly ſtyled a idolater, for that he Color. 3. §. 
drects and em loys the chief affections of his mind upon an idol of clay, which he Eptel. 5. 5. 
loves with all his heart, and all his ſoul, which he entirely confides in, which he 
eftcems and worſhips above all things. Ir is mammon, which of all the compe- 
dtors and antagoniſts of God, invading God's right, and uſurping his place, is (as 
ur Lord intimates) the moſt dangerous, and deſperately repugnant: where he be- 
comes predominant, true religion is quite excluded; I cannot ſerve God and mam- Muu. G. "5 
uon. Ocker vicious inclinations combate reaſon, and often baffle it, but ſeldom 
o vanquiſh it, as that a man doth approve or applaud himſelf in his miſcarri- 
zoes : but the covetous humour ſeizeth on our reaſon it ſelf, and ſeateth it ſelf 
therein ; inducing it to favour and countenance what is done amiſs. The voluptu- 
dus man is ſwayed by the violence of his appetite, but the covetous is ſeduced by the 
difate of his judgment: he therefore ſcrapes and hoards, and lets go nothing, becauſe 
de efteems wealth the beſt thing in the world, and then judges himſelf moſt wiſe, 
when he is moſt baſe. Labour not to be rich, ceaſe from thine own wiſdom, ſaith Solo- pov. 25: 4; 
mn; intimating the judgment ſuch perſons are wont to make of their riches: whence : 
of all diſpoſitions oppoſite to piety, this is the moſt pernicious. Bur farther, 
6. Let us conſider, that nothing is more conformable to God's nature, or ren- 
gers us more like to him, than beneficence and mercy; and that conſequently ng- 
thing can be more grateful to him: that nothing is more diſagreeable and cohtrary 
to the eſſential diſpoſition of God, than illiberality and unmercifulneſs; and there- 
fore that nothing can be more diſtaſteful to him. What is any being in the world, 
ut an efflux of his bounty, and an argument of his liberality ? Look every where yo 
about Nature, conſider the whole tenour of rovidence, urvey all the works Exod. 44. . 
nd ſcan all the actions of God, you will find them all conſpiring in atteſta- Joel 2. 13: 
tion to thoſe ſweet characters and elogies which the holy ſcripture aſcribeth to . 2 1 
od, repreſenting him to be merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering, and abundant Rom. 15. 33, 
i grodneſs ; to be ſorry for evil, (incident to, or afflicted upon any creature) to i 
delight in mercy, to wait that he may be gracious; ſtyling him the God of Love, 2 Cor. 1 ** 1. 
ef peace, of hope, of patience, of all grace, and of all conſolation, the father « 1. 3. 
fittes, rich in mercy, and full of bowels; affirming of him, and by manifold evi- 8 
ences demonſtrating, that he is benign even unto the in- 5 Ny 
grateful and evil; that he is good to all, and bis tender Luke 6. 35. Pſalm 145; 9. 
ercies are over all his works. Nature, (I ſay) providence | +7 roaxcy z J i if; $aunste", 
and revelation, do all concur in teſtifying this, that there is ks 1 _ ” on Vepyi] dv ra- 
thing in God ſo peculiarly admirable, nothing (as it were) © A 
0 God-like, that is, ſo highly venerable and amiable, as to do good and ſhew | 
nerey. We are therefore by liberal communication to the needy do moſt approach Deus e mor- 


the nature of God, and moſt exactly imitate his practice; acquititig to our, ſelyes ,n Pin. 
an bereby ſome what of divinity, and becoming little gods to our neighbour, Wo- V. H. J. 2. 
cept ling (faith St. Chryſoſtom) maketh us ſo near equal to God, as | 

nt on *"cficence : and, Be (faith St. Gregory Nazianzen) a God N one er $68 reid, de T6 
th fee be unfortunate, imitating the mercy 7 Cod; for a man ff , 4 NE % * ry 3 95 


herb nothing of God ſo much as to ds good. That ſuch hath luiun , Y v I fro; os ed 
ways been the common reren of men, the prac- G . e *. I. c 
ce of all times ſheweth, in that men have been ever apt Hi of weufiffimic referendi bend me- 
o Place their benefactors among their gods, deferring that 3 
ks veneration unto them in degree, which in per . oo Sulcepit — | N : conſuctudoguy 
0 appertain to the ſupreme bene factor . Be Merce = communis, ut bentficiis excellentes VIr0s in 
, as your heavenly Father is merciful; fo our Saviour _— 20 ac wolintate tollerent. Cie. 
ropoſeth God's mercy to us, both as a pon directing. Lake 6. 35, 36. 
* as an argument inducing us to mercifulnefs: implying A a 95 na, 
2, tobe a good ſign declaring us the children of God, the genuine off- ſpring of 
de all- good and all-merciful Father; yea, that it even renders and conſtitutes us 


ſuch, 
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ſuch, (we. thereby coming moſt truly to repreſent, and moſt nearly to 
Matt. 5. 44» bim.) Our Lord farther teaches ney forks, Love your enemies, Bleſs hs = 
45. curſe you, do good to thoſe that hate you — — that you may be the ſons of 8 
Father which is in heaven. And they who thus are God's children muſt pn 
quently be dear to him, and moſt gracious in his fight ; he cannot but read 
like and love himſelf (the beſt of himſelf) in them; he cannot but cheriſh and 
treat them well, who are the faireſt and trueſt images of himſelf; no ſ pectacle c 
be ſo pleaſant to him, as to ſee us in our practice to act himſelf, doing good to — 
| | to one 
Colof. 3. 12, another; as the elect of God, holy and beloved, putting on bowels of mercies an 
13. kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs,, long ſuffering ; forbearing one am, 
Eph. 5. 1» 2. and forgiving one another, even as Chrift forgave us; being followers of Gol s 
dear children, and walking in love, even as Chrift alſo loved us. But on ti, 
other fide, there is not in nature any thing ſo remotely diſtant from God, or ſo ex. 
tremely oppoſite to him, as a greedy and griping.niggard: hell is ſcarce fo contra 
to heaven, as ſuch a man's diſpoſition to the nature of God: for tis quod 
which fits gloriouſly triumphant at the top of heaven; and uncharitableneſi lic 
miſerably groveling under the bottom of hell: heaven deſcends from the one, 2 
its principal cauſe ; hell is built on the other, as its main. foundation: as the ons 
approximates, the bleſſed angels to God, and beatifies them; ſo the other remove 
the curſed fiends to ſuch a diſtance from God and happineſs : not to wiſh, not to do 
any good, is that which renders them both ſo bad, and ſo wretched ;- and whore 
in his conditions is ſo like to them, and in his practice ſo agrees with them, can- 
not but alſo be very odious to God, and extremely unbappy. God cannot but ab. 
| hor ſo baſe a degeneration from his likeneſs in thoſe who by nature are his ci. 
dren, and ſhould be farther ſuch according to his gracious deſign; neither canary 
thing more offend his eyes, than ſeeing them to uſe one another unkindly. 8 
that if obtaining the certain favour of the great God, with all the benefits attend: 
ing it, ſeem conſiderable to us; or if we think it adviſable to ſhun his diſpleaſure, 
with its ſad effects; it concerns us to practice theſe duties. So I conclude that fort 
of conſiderations, enforcing theſe duties, which more immediately regard God, 
III. Head Farther, before we deny our relief to our poor neighbour, let us with the ere 
of diſ- of our mind look on him, and attentively conſider who he is, what he is in hin- 
courſe. ſelf, and what he is in relation unto us. [The righteous conſidereth the cauſe if th 
poor; but the wicked regardeth not to know it. Prov. 29. 7. Bleſſed is be that an 
 fadereth the poor. Pſal. 41. 1.1 | | 5 1 
1. He whoſe need craves our bounty, whoſe miſery demands our mercy, whit 
is he? He is not truly ſo mean, and ſorry a thing, as the diſguiſe of misfortun 
under which he appears, doth repreſent him, He who looks ſo de formedly and 
diſmally, who to outward ſight is ſo ill beſtead, and ſo pitifully accoutred, bath | 
tent in him much of admirable beauty and glory. He within himſelf containeti 
nature very excellent; an immortal ſoul, and an intelligent mind, by which it 
nearly reſembleth God himſelf, and is comparable to angels: he inviſibly is owne! 
of endowments rendring him capable of the greateſt and beſt things. What at 
money and lands? What are filk and fine linen? What are horſes and hound: ron 
compariſon to reaſon, to wiſdom, to virtue, to religion, which he hath, or (in de. ee 
ſpite of all misfortune) he may have if he pleaſe? He whom you behold ſo de. me 
jectedly ſneaking, in ſo deſpicable a garb, fo deſtitute of all convenience and com loth 
fort, (lying in the duſt, naked or clad with rags, meagre with hunger or pain) be s. 
comes of a moſt high and heavenly extraction: he was born a prince, the on e 
the greateſt king eternal; he can truly call the ſovereign Lord of all the world h 
father, having derived his ſoul from the mouth, having had his body formed bf 
Prov. 22. 2. the hands of God himſelf. (In this, The rich and poor, as the wiſe man faith, „an 
meet together ; the Lord is the maker of them all) That ſame forlorn wretC, 
whom we are ſo apt to deſpiſe and trample upon, was framed and conſtituted l 
Gen. 1. 28. of the viſible world; had all the goodly brightneſſes of heaven, and all che colt) 
Paal. 8. 6. furnitures of earth created to ſerve him. Thou madeſt him (faith the P/almift 0 
| man) to have dominion over the works of thine bands; thou haſt put all bb 
under his feet.) Yea, he was made an inhabitant of paradiſe, and poſſeſſor of k. 
| licities ſuperlative; had immortal life and endleſs joy in his hand, did enjoy! 
entire favour and friendſhip of the moſt high. Such in worth of nature and noble 


neſs of birth he is, as a man: and highly more conſiderable he is, as a che 
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r, as vile and contemptible as he looks, God hath ſo regarded and prized him, 


bie fer his fake to deſcend from heaven, to cloath himſelf with fleſh, to aſſume the 

bat Nm of a ſervant; for his good to undertake and undergo the greateſt inconveni- 

our Ncies, infirmities, wants and diſgraces, the moſt grievous troubles and moſt ſhar 

ſe. s incident to mortal nature. God hath adopted him to be his child; the Son 

y God hath deigned to call him brother: he is a member of Chriſt, a temple of 

nd e Holy Ghoſt, a free denizon of the heavenly city, an heir of ſalvation, and 

can odidate of eternal glory. The greateſt and richeſt perſonage is not capable 

one I better privileges than God hath granted him, or of higher preferments than 

ane hath deſigned him to. He equally with the mightieſt prince is the object of 

ler, Mod's eſpecial providence and grace, of his continual regard and care, of his 

a berly love and affection; who, as good Elibu ſaith, accepteth not the perſons job 34. 19. 
the K princes, nor regardeth the rich more than the poor; for 

ex. care all the work of his hands. In fine, this poor crea- — Singer, 371 opotes ge le N. 
/e whom thou ſeeſt is a man, and a chriſtian, thine equal, INK Alan . Chryl, & Heb. 3 


hoever thou art, in nature, and thy peer in condition: I oi Toirw & vlg νels reccu- 
y not, in the uncertain and unſtable gifts of fortune, not in _ 27705 Aer 8 * + 45 bed. 
« worldly ſtate, which is very inconſiderable; but in gifts 6, Chryf. is El. 4. 4. in Job. Orat Tz. 
ly more precious, in title to an eſtate infinitely more rich H . yous oriuus 
nd excellent. Vea, if thou art vain and proud, be ſober and“ ee. Nas, Out. 23. 
umble; he is thy better, in true dignity much to be preferred 1613 | | 

fore thee, far in real wealth ſurpaſſing thee: Better is the poor that walketh in his Feclus 10.24. 
prightneſs, than he that is perverſe in his ways, though be be rich. n 
2. That diſtinction which thou ſtandeſt upon, and which ſeemeth ſo vaſt be- 

ven thy poor neighbour and thee, what is it? Whence did it come? Whither 

nds it? It is not any-wiſe natural, or according to primitive deſign : for as all 


en are in faculties and endowments of nature equal, fo were 


nd Wy all originally equal in condition, all wealthy and hap- HEY v . Mela Te, lu e- 
| 1 *C.1 „ Jes, W Th Tele F V 
ure, , all conſtitured in a moſt proſperous and plentiful eſtate; e, 54.0922: nber 16 fon f debe 


Il things at firſt were promiſcuouſly expoſed to the uſe and mor, de dþporiunre 7 xarig ab. 
joymerit of all, every one from the common ſtock aſſum- —— RG 71 612 emyoiuaTa. Greg. 
gas his own what he needed. Inequality and private inte- n 

ſt in things (together with ſickneſſes and pains, together with all other infeli- 

nes and inconveniencies) were the by-blows of our fall: Sin introduced theſe de- 

res and diſtances; it deviſed the names of rich and poor; it begot theſe ingroſ- 

ings and incloſures of things; it forged thoſe two ſmall pe- 


bn * words, meum and tuum, which have engendred ſo __T? 5 hr, 4 ger, ro * Ax 

un nuch ſtrife among men, and created ſo much miſchief in the e, e 7 orunparr ty 
3 3% Cc. Chryſ. Tom. 5. N. 0 

aol World: theſe preternatural diſtinctions were (I ſay) brooded & i248. 3. 47. WOOD 6+ des 

h 1» BP) our fault, and are in great part foſtered and maintained 472 2 ge ar. 88 

echt ber eby ; for were we gener ally {o good, ſo juſt, ſo charita- paſtus omnibus Are i 5 K. 

bee 25 we ſhould be, they could hardly ſubſiſt, eſpecially in e quedam communis poſſeio. Natura 


igitur jus commune A uſur patio jus 


at meaſure they do. God indeed (for promoting ſome good fecit privatum. Amb. Offic. 1. 28. 
nds, and for prevention of ſome miſchiefs, apt to ſpring Ku 33 & 7 drarfers thro kee, 


nem our ill-nature in this our lapſed ſtate; particularly to *,4 rp fg ber S ls, tn dg. u 
n de- "event the ſtrife and diſorder which ſcrambling would cauſe ET ORD % igodody 
ce. nong men, preſuming on equal right, and parity of force) #974. Cheryl. in 1 Cor. Orat. 32. 

con- WP ſuffer them in ſome manner to continue, and enjoyns a b 
n) ne 8 4 contented ſubmiſſion to them: but we miſtake, if we #avrs xeivay 74 N meat of! + Xpnouy 
n a ak that natural equality and community are in effect quite S devi e IK 
d hen away; or that all the world is fo cantonized among J Þ ben. Ball. 1 
ame few, that the reſt have no ſhare therein. No, every 

ch, % hath till a competent patrimony due to him, and a ſufficient proviſion made 

eich er his tolerable ſubſiſtence. God hath brought no man hither to be neceſſarily 
bed, or pinched with extreme want; but hath aſſigned to every one a child's 

roll dion, in ſome fair way to be obtained by him, either by legal right, or by hum- Lacaſſum ſe 
ift d © requeſt, which according to conſcience ought to have effect. No man therefore — of. ok 
u allowed to detain, or to deſtroy ſuperfluouſly what another man apparently wants, mune Dei mu- 
of E. Mes obliged to impart it to him: fo that rich men are indeed but the treaſurers, nun vn prive- 
Md ſtewards, the caterers of God for the reſt of men, having a ſtrict charge to di/- Greg. Mi. 


Denſe | l . ur ee h * : g 
ye unto every one bis meat in due ſeaſon, and no juſt privilege to withhold ic Matt. 24. 45. 
2s from Luke 12. 42. 
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from any: The honour of diſtribution is conferred on them, as a reward of th, 
fidelity and care; the right of Enjoyment is reſerved for the poor, as a proviſo 
for their neceſſity. Thus hath God wiſely projected, that all his children ſhed ble 
both effectually and quietly be provided for; and that none of them ſhould be ,, Mira 
preſſed with penury; ſo that (as St. Paul hath it) One man's abundance ſhall 10 tiv 
2 Cor. 8. 14. ply another man's want, that there may be an equality: for ſince no man can 5 
joy more than he needs, and every man ſhould have ſo much as he needs, there q bi 
Ego mea ſic be really no great inequality among men; the diſtinction will ſcarce remain oer 
prog oy om where than in fancy. What the Philoloſopher ſaid of himſelf, hat I have is jo ni cc 
Demetrius f hat it is every man's, is according to the practice of each man, who is truly andi u 
_ due meaſure charitable; whereby that ſeemingly enormous“ diſcrimination am ice 
'o. men is well moderated, and the equity of divine providence is vindicated, 1 
o aſrads he that ravenouſly graſps for more than he can well uſe, and gripes it faſt i ¶ e, 
282 rr fn his clutches, ſo that the needy in their diſtreſs cannot come by it, dorh pervert 
Tey, Ade . x g , . , g ö 
T«exoo be. Equity which God hath eſtabliſhed in things, defeats his good intention, (fo far 
xi«]n,) s he can) and brings a ſcandal on his providence; and ſo doing is highly both lt 
cri Ba- . . | g 2 y In 
Gl. XI. rious and impious. 0 ES 
3. It was alſo (which we ſhould conſider) even one main end of this diffeu 
among us, permitted and ordered by God's providence, that as ſome mens induſ e u 
and patence might be exerciſed by their poverty, ſo other men by their weil 
ſhould have ability of practiſing juſtice and charity; that ſo both rich and ² fin 
Ong AO GA might thence become capable of recompences, ſuitable to m. 
„ — ng eg 74: worth of ſuch virtuous performances. Why art thou rich (li 
* 1 TerT@s Ive, ov yonrorur@ | : | 
niSne brorpieg prey TanSity dxci St. Baſil) and be poor? Surely for this; that thou mayſt attan 
1p. Baſil. e # joys 7 the reward of benignity, and faithful diſpenſation; ad 
" Tiatrey J wwker Tote dr ee Ji. that he may be honoured with the great prize of pati 
relle 6 7 Gay Inf e 74 f. Godin making thee rich, would have thee rich, would hay 
x Row ing, Tigg xe Gf =_ thee to be a double benefactor, not only to thy poor neighs 
F rr # Ia. Theod. Epiſt. * bour, but alſo to thy ſelf, whilſt thou beſtoweſt relief a 
. l him, purchaſing a reward to thy ſelf. God alſo by this ord 
of things deſigns, that a charitable entercourſe ſhould be maintained among me 
mutually pleaſant and beneficial; the rich kindly obliging - the poor, and the l 
gratefully ſerving; the rich. Wherefore by neglecting theſe duties, we unadvilſedly cr 
the good purpole of God toward us, depriving our ſelves of the chief advant 
, our wealth may afford. _ be | | | 
4. We ſhould alſo do well. to conſider that a poor man, even as ſuch, is not to 
diſregarded, and that poverty it ſelf is no ſuch contemptible thing as we may i 
. prone, to imagine: T here are conſiderations, which may qualify poverty even! te 
diſpute the place with wealth, and to claim precedence to it: If the world vulguſ 
doth account, and call the rich man happy, a better author hath pronoun 
Luke 6. 20. the poor man ſuch : Bleſſed are the poor, doth march in the van of the beatituds 
and a reaſon goeth along therewith, which aſſerteth its right to the place, or then 
is the kingdom of heaven; for that they are not only in an equal capacity as m® 
but in a nearer diſpoſition as poor, to the acquiſition of that bliſsful ſtate ; for thi 
poverty (the miſtreſs of ſobriety and honeſt induſtry, the mother of humility 
patience, the nurſe of all virtue) renders men more willing to go, and more © 
dite in the way toward heaven; by it alſo we conform to the Son of God hi 
2 Cor. 8.9. the heir of eternal majeſty, the Saviour of the world, who for our ſake became f 
(qi ius ewloyeves, for our ſake became a beggar) that we through bis pover!) 0 
deggary) might become rich; He willingly choſe, he eſpecially dignified and fad 
| "tied that depth of poverty, which we ſo proudly flight and loath. The gt int 
— — primers and potentates in the world, the moſt wealthy and haughty of us all, bY 
ure pag 4 3g or One poor beggar had been irrecoverably miſerable : To poverty it is, that eie 
tam clare ima- ONE of us doth owe all che poſſibility there is, all the hopes we can have of our 
Len. Cone. vation; and ſhall we then ingratefully require it with ſcorn, or with pitilels 5 
ad Helv. 12, lect? Shall we preſume in the perſon of any poor man, to abhor or contrem** 
very poor, but moſt holy and moſt happy FESUS, our Lord and Redeemet * 
if we will do poverty right, we muſt rather for his dear ſake and memory delet 
eſpecial reſpect and veneration thereto, z my 7 
5. Thus a due reflexion on the poor man himſelf, his nature and ſtate, wo 1 


duce us to ſuccour: But let us alſo conſider him as related unto our ſelves: * 
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ch perſon is our near kinſman, is our brother, is by indiſſoluble bands of cognation Nn in 
'plood, and agreement in nature knit and united to us. We are all but ſeveral 3 
rams iſſuing from one ſource, ſeveral twigs fprouting from one ſtock ; one blood, lefio, eti non 
ed through ſeveral channels; one ſubſtance, by miraculous efficacy of the di- ans. 

ne benediction, multiplied or dilated, unto ſeveral times and places. We are all »/ * 
hioned according to the ſame original idea, reſembling God our common fa- , na- 
r; we are all indowed with the ſame faculties, inclinations and affections; we 1 
| conſpire in the ſame eſſential ingredients of our conſtitution, and in the more Epip. 121. 
ble adjuncts thereof; it is only ſome inconſiderable accidents, (ſuch as age, O Ty 
ace, figure, ſtature, colour, garb) which diverſify and diſtinguiſh us; in which, ac- irlopa& 
xding to ſucceſſions of time and chance, we commonly no leſs differ from our */%«2v 4 
ves, than we do at preſent from them: So that in effect and reaſonable eſteem, , =p Be» oo 
ery man is not only our brother, but (as Ariſtotle ſaith of a friend) ?. autos, v4 Ste- 
uther ones ſelf 3 is not only our moſt lively image, but in a manner our very 2 fl, „ 
tance; another our ſelf under a ſmall variation of preſent circumſtances : The . 
«| of diſtinction between us and our poor neigbour, conſiſts in exterior ſhew, in 2 Naz, . 
oveable attire, in caſual appendages to the nature of man; ſo that really when — gk Ani. 
e uſe him well, we are kind to our ſelves; when we yield him courteous regard, “. tan par, 

e bear reſpect to our own nature; when we feed and comfort him, we do ſu- n aer. 
ain and cheriſh a member of our own body: But when we are cruel or harſh to % /umur. 
im, we abuſe our ſelves; when we ſcorn him, we lay diſparagement and diſgrace Cic. de Leg. 1. 
mankind it ſelf ; when we withhold ſuccour or ſuſtenance from him, we do (as 

e prophet ſpeaketh) hide our Ar from our own fleſh; we ſtarve a part of our 16. 58. -. 


vn body, and wither a branch of our ſtock : Immoderate ſelfiſhneſs ſo blindeth 


chat we overſee and forget our ſelves: It is in this, as it is in other good ſenſes, 
un e what the wiſe man ſaith, The merciful man doth good to his own ſoul ; but be Prov. 11. 1. 
cio BP! is cruel, troubleth his own fleſh. SE | | nd 


b. Farther, as the poor man is ſo nearly allied to us by ſociety of common na- 
re, ſo is he more ſtrictly joined to us by the bands of ſpiritual conſanguinity. ' All 
briſtians (high and low, rich and poor) are children of the ſame heavenly father, 
ring from the ſame incorruptible ſeed, are regenerated to the ſame lively hope; 
co-heirs of the ſame heavenly inheritance; are all members of one body, Ron. 12. f. 
embers, ſaith St. Paul, one of another) and animated by one holy ſpirit: Which 4 «/ one; 


lation, as it is the moſt noble, and moſt cloſe that can be, ſo it ſhould breed the SOC 1 ö. 


wh eateſt endearments, and ſhould expreſs it ſelf in correſpondent effects; it ſhould ws; &, ire 
acer us full of affection and ſympathy one toward another; it ſhould make us er 
«n oP tender the needs, and feel the ſufferings of any chriſtian as our own; it ſhould 7. Ort 15. 
lou (poſe us freely ro communicate whatever we have, how precious ſoever, to any #ia» 33 «ty 
nc our brethren; this holy friendſhip ſhould eſtabliſh a charitable equality and com- 8 
cls unity among us, both in point of honour and of eſtate: For ſince all things con- — * 


lerable are common unto us, fince we are all purchaſed and purified by the ſame nen 
me ccious blood, fince we all partake of the ſame precious faith, of the ſame high E 
ling, of the ſame EKA privileges, of the ſame glorious promiſes and hopes; drom. 
ce we all have the ſame Lord and Saviour; Why ſhould theſe ſecular trifles be 
private and particular among us ? Why ſhould not ſo huge a parity in thoſe on- 
valuable things not wholly (I ſay not in worldly ſtate, or outward appearance, 
ch as the preſervation of order in ſecular affairs requireth, but) in our opinion | 
ad affection extinguiſh that ſlight diſtinction of rich and poor, in concernments Coloſ. 3. 1 
mporal? How can we flight ſo noble, ſo great a perſonage as a chriſtian, for 
ting a little droſs? How can we deem our ſelves much his ſuperior, upon . 11. 
ity an advantage, for having that, which is not worth ſpeaking or thinking of, Ich. 15. 14. 
cv mpariſon to what he enjoyeth? Our Lord himſelf is not aſhamed to call the 3 
at among us his brother and his friend; And ſhall we then diſdain to yield to 
s ö n one the regard, and treatment ſuitable. to ſuch a quality ? Shall we not 
| pour any brother of our Lord? Shall: we not be civil and kind to any friend of 
2 No OY we do not, how can we pretend to bear any true reſpect or affection un- 
cler imſelf ? It is his expreſs precept, that the greateſt among us ſhould, in imita- Matt. 20. 26. 
3 N of his moſt humble and charitable ſelf, be ready to ſerve the meaneſt; and, 2 
all u f We ſhould in honour prefer one another, and in lowlineſs of mind eſteem others Rom. 12. 10. 
Eve N than our ſelves, are apoſtolical rules, extending indifferently to rich and" * 3: 
V, which are plainly violated by diſregarding the poor. Yea, this relation 
L. I. Tx ſhould, 


- 

its: 
— 
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ſhould, according to St. John's doctrine, diſpoſe us not only freely to impart the 
temporal goods, but even, if occaſion be, willingly to expoſe our very live, f. 
1 Jobn 3. 16. our brethren : Hereby faith he, we perceive the love of God, becauſe be laid qu 
his life for us ; and we ought to lay down our lives for our brethren, How grey 
ly then are they deficient from their duty, how little in truth are they chriſti 
who are unwilling to part with the very ſuperfluities and excrements of their f. 
tune for the relief of a poor chriſtian ? Thus confidering our brother, may breed 
us charitable diſpoſitions toward him, and induce us to the practice of theſe duii 
IV. Head Moreover, if we reflect upon ourſelves, and confider either our nature, or our ſt 
of diſ- here, we cannot but obſerve many ſtrong engagements to the ſame practice. 
courſe. 1. The very conſtitution, frame and temper of our nature directeth and inch 
eth us thereto; whence by obſerving thoſe duties, we obſerve our own natyy 
we improve it, we advance it to the beſt perfection it is capable of; by negledin 
them, we thwart, we impair, we debaſe the ſame hac noftri pars oftin 
ſenſus ; the beſt of our natural inclinations (thoſe ſacred reliques of God's im 
iu, Originally ſtamped on our minds) do ſenſibly prompt, and vehemently urge ug 
wt nos affe#us mercy and pity : The very ſame bowels, which in our own want do by a lin 
N ſenſe of pain inform us thereof, and inſtigate us to provide for its relief, do il 
fare juberet, grievouſly reſent the diſtreſſes of another, admoniſhing us thereby, and provoking" 
4". us to yield him ſuccour. Such is the natural ſympathy between men, (diſcernill 
55 a in all, but appearing moſt vigorous in the beſt natures) that we cannot ſee, cann 
3 hear of, yea, can hardly imagine the calamities of other men, without being ſon 
24 Men. 852. What diſturbed, and affficted our ſelves. As alſo nature, to the acts requiſie 1 
ward preſervation of our life, hath annexed a ſenſible pleaſure, forcibly enticigu 
to the performance of them: So hath ſhe made the communication of benefit 
others to be accompanied with a very delicious reliſh upon the mind of him thy 
practices it; nothing indeed carrying with it a more pure and ſavoury delight culip”" 
beneficence. A man may be virtuouſly voluptuous, and a laudable epicure hy 
Flu 4 ing much good; for to receive good, even in the judgment of Epicurus him, 


, 


32 — * (the great patron of pleaſure) is no wiſe ſo pleaſant as to do it: God and Num 
70% 44% , therefore within us do ſolicit the poor man's caſe; even our own eaſe and ſ 
«a4 gi faction demand from us compaſſion and kindneſs towards him; by exerciſing then WiW** 
Plat. #19; We hearken to nature's wiſe diſciplines, and comply with her kindly inſtinctt; n 
bf. corv. cam Cheriſh good humour, and ſweeten our complexion ; ſo ennobling our minds, 
e become not only more like to God, but more perfectly men; by the contri 
practice we rebel againſt the laws, and pervert the due courſe of our nature; *W 
do weaken, corrupt and ſtifle that which is beſt, in us; we harden and ſtupify an 
ſouls; ſo monſtrouſly degenerating from the perfection of our kind, and becom 
rather like ſavage beaſts, than ſociable men; yea, ſomewhat worſe perhaps du 
many beaſts ; for commonly brutes will combine to the ſuccour of one anotiei 
they will defend and help thoſe of the ſame kind. | 
2. And if the ſenſitive part within us doth, ſuggeſt ſo much, the rational dif 
more unto us; that heavenly faculty, having capacities ſo wide, and ſo mig 
energies, was ſurely not created to ſerve mean or narrow deligns; it was not g 
ven us to ſcrape eternally in earth, or to amaſs heaps of clay for private cf 
ment; for the ſervice of one puiſne creature, for the ſuſtenance or ſatisfaction of 1 
ſingle carcaſe: Tis much below an intelligent perſon to weary himſelf with ſer 
vile toils, and diſtract his mind with ignoble cares for concernments fo low u 
ſcanty ; but to regard and purſue the common good of men; to diſpenſe, TH @ 
and aid, where need requires, to diffuſe its virtue all about in beneficial effet 
theſe. are operations worthy of reaſon, theſe, are employments congruous to the 
tive excellency of that divine power implanted in us; ſuch performances 
indeed what a man is, whence he ſprang, and whither he tends. | 
3. Farther, emamining our ſelves, we may alſo obſerve, that we are in real 
what our poor neighbour appears to be, in many reſpects no leſs indigent and ir 
potent than he: We no leſs, yea far more, for our ſubfiſtence depend upon 
arbitrary bounty of another, than he ſeemeth to rely upon ours. We as deſe 
creatures do continually want ſupport; we. as grievous finners do always 
mercy, every moment we are contracting huge debts, far beyond our abi 
diſcharge; debts of gratitude for benefits received, debts of guilt for offences ” 
mitted; we therefore perpetually ſtand obliged to be craving for mercy and þ 


Juven. Sat. 15. 


— 
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the gates of heaven. We all, from prince to peaſant, live merely upon alms, 
gate moſt really in condition beggars: 70 pray always, is a duty incumbent on 
tom the condition of our nature, as well as by the command of God. Such a 
leneſs in ſtare ſhould therefore diſpoſe us to ſuccour our fellows, and JaraCeay Se Greg. Nax. 
oy Eee YPICorlas, fo lend mercy to God, who need mercy from him, as the good 
her ſpeaketh. We ſhould (as the apoſtle adviſes and argues) Remember them Heb. 14. 3. 
it are in bonds, as bound with them; and them which ſuffer adverſity, as be- 
cur ſelves alſo in the body; as being companions in neceſſity, or ſubject to the 
te diſtreſs. If we daily receive mercy and relief, yet unmindful of our obligation 
God, refuſe them to others, ſhall we not deſerve to hear that dreadful exprobra- 
on, O thou wicked ſervant, I forgave thee all that debt becauſe thou deſiredſt me; Matt. 18. 32, 
wideſt not thou alſo have had compaſſion on thy fellow-ſervant, even as J had pity on 33. 
Le? | : | 
The great incertainty, and inſtability of our condition, doth alſo require our "0: lives 
nideration. We that now flouriſh in a fair and full eſtate, may ſoon be in the 8 
ſe of that poor creature, who now ſues for our relief; we that this day enjoy the <5» + 5 
realth of Fob, may the morrow need his patience; there are Sabeans, which may pee oy pe 
ome and drive away our cattel ; there are tempeſts, which may ariſe, and ſmite Soph. in Tia- 
wa our houſes; there is a fire of God, which may fall from heaven, and con- chi. 
me our ſubſtance; a meſſenger of all theſe miſchiefs may, for all we know, be 
reſently at cur doors; it happened ſo to a better man than we, as unexpectedly 
id with as ſmall ground to fear it, as it can arrive to us: all our wealth is ſur- 
unded with dangers, and expoſed to caſualties innumerable; violence may ſnatch 
from us, treachery may cheat us of it; miſchance may ſeize thereon, a ſecret 
poth may devour it; the wiſdom of providence for our tryal, or its juſtice for our 
uniſhment, may bereave us thereof; its own light and fluid nature (if no other 
countable cauſes were apparent) might eaſily ſerve to waft it from us; for, 
ches (faith the wiſe man) make themſelves wings, (they it ſeems do need no prov. 23. f. 
lp for that) and fly away like as an eagle toward heaven; that is, of their own 
ccord they do ſwittly convey themſelves away, out of our fight, and beyond our 
each: they are but wind; What profit (ſays the preacher) bath be that labour- Eecleſ. 5. 21. 
b for the wind? For wind, that is, for a thing which can no-wiſe be fixed or ſet- 
led in one corner; which therefore 'tis a vanity to conceive, that we can ſurely 
WW propriate, or long retain, How then can we think to ſtand firm, upon a place 
Wo !lippery? How can we build any confidence on a bottom fo looſe and brittle? 
ow can we ſuffer our minds to be ſwell'd up, like. bubbles, with vain conceit, 
the breath of ſuch things, more fleeting and vertiginous than any air? Againſt 
be precepts of the wiſeſt and beſt men: F riches zncreaſe, ſaith the pſalmiſt, ſet Pſal. 62. 10. 
of your heart on them: Wilt thou ſet thine eyes * toat which is not? ſaith Prov. 23. 5. 
e wiſe man: (that is, wilt thou regard that which is ſo tranſitory and evanid, 
hat it hardly may be deemed real; which we can ſcarce look on, before it is gone?) 
nnd, Charge them (ſaith St. Paul) that. are rich in this world, that they be nat 
Mb-minded, nor truſt in uncertain riches :; ( wM#rs «nary, in the obſcurity; 
Ir inevidence of riches; things which we can never plainly diſcern how long we 
all keep them, how much we can enjoy them) what ſhould make us unwilling «.; 5 ied. 
nth certain advantages to our ſelves, freely to let that go, which preſently with- 71: gef & 
ut our leave may forſake us? How can we reaſonably judge our caſe much diffe- 7/ 9% 
ent from that of the pooreſt body, whenas in a trice we may perhaps change places uiaaouy ir;e 
ind perſons; whence the ſcene turning, he may be advanced unto our wealth, we EHTITEY al 
May be depreſſed into his want? Since every age yieldeth inſtances of ſome Cre- xa; am. © 
, ſome Polycrates, ſome Pompey, ſome Job, ſome Nebuchodongſor, who with- Z,. 
a a ſmall compaſs of time doth appear to all men the object both of admiration "RG 5. 
ind pity, is to the leſs-wiſe the mark both of envy and ſcorn; ſeeing every day pre- Sejanus — quo 
enteth unexpected viciſſitudes, the ſea of human affairs continually ebbing and - —_ 
Wing, now rolling on this, now on the other ſhore its reſtleſs waves of profit palit in A. 
and credit; ſince eſpecially there is a God, who arbitrarily diſpoſeth chings, and H divijt: 
th a turn of his hand changeth the ſtate of men; who, as the ſcripture faith, we 2a 
| aketh rich and poor, bringeth low and lifteth up; poureth contempt upon Job 12. 21. 
5 ces; raiſeth the poor out of the duſt, and lifteth the beggar from the dung- | 
** 0 ſet them among princes, and to make them inherit the throne of glory.; Plal. 107. 41. 
eins, 1 ay, apparently ſuch is the condition of things here, that we may _ WE as 
. Tt 2 | nee 
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need his pity and help, who now requeſtech ours, why ſhould we not be very F eace 
dy to afford them to him? Why ſhould we not gladly embrace our opportunity 
uſe our turn well; becoming aforehand with others, and preventing their recipr 

Ecdel. 11.1. contempt or neglect of us hereafter; Caft thy bread upon the waters, for thou ul mit. 
find it after man days; give a portion to ſeven, and alſo unto eight, for thou hm bloc 
eft not what evil ſhall be upon the earth: that is, conſidering the inconſtancy and u 
certainty of affairs here, and what adverſity may befal thee, be liberal upon all; 
caſions, and thou ſhalt (even a good while after) find returns of thy liberalicy r i} 
thee: ſo the wiſe man adviſes, and ſo wiſdom certainly dictates that we ſhoulq e bere 
5. And equity doth exact no leſs: for were any of us in che needy man's pf 
(as eaſily we may be reduced thereto) we ſhould believe our caſe deſerved com nn 
ſeration; we ſhould importunately demand relief, we ſhould be grievoully diet 
ſed at a repulſe; we ſhould apprehend our ſelves very hardly dealt with, and Aenne 
ly we ſhould complain of inhumanity and cruelty, if ſuccour were refuſed wur. 
Benefcium qui In all equity therefore we ſhould be apt to miniſter the ſame to others: for nothn 
— wg 4 can be more unreaſonable or unjuſt, than to require or expect that from anothy 
: Aim. which in a like caſe we are unwilling to render unto him; it is a plain devixi 
| from that fundamental rule, which is the baſe of all juſtice z and virtually the ( 
Matt. 7. 12. (as our Saviour telleth us) of whatever is preſcribed us: All things whatſoevy 
would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to them; for this is the law an 
Prophets, I add, that upon theſe conſiderations, by unmerciful dealing, we puto 
ſelves into a very bad and tickliſh condition; wholly depending upon the conſty 
of that which is moſt inconſtant; ſo that if our fortune do fail, we can neih 
reaſonably hope for, nor juſtly pretend to any relief or comfort from others, Ont 
Ecclel. x. 31. That doeth good turns is minaful of that which may come hereafter, and when be fal. 
be ſhall find à ſlay. 
6. We ſhould alſo remember concerning our ſelves, that we are mortal and flo! 
Were we immortal, or could we probably retain our poſſeſſions for ever in ar 
hands; yea, could we foreſee ſome definite ſpace of time, confiderably long, in 
which we might aſſuredly enjoy our ſtores, it might ſeem ſomewhat excuſable u 
| ſcrape hard, and to hold faſt; to do fo might look like rational providence: bu 
Prov. 27. 24. fince Riches are not for ever, nor doth the crown endure to all generation, f 
the wiſe man ſpeaketh) fince they muſt infallibly be ſoon left, and there is no c. 
tainty of keeping them for any time; tis very unaccountable why we ſhould er 
Jam. 1. 10, greedily ſeek them, and hug them ſo fondly. The rich man (ſaith St. Fame) oF ' 
15 the flower of the graſs, ſhall paſs away: it is his ſpecial doom to fade away wR- * 
denly ; it is obvious why in many reſpeQs he is ſomewhat more than others 6 
noxious to the fatal ſtroke, and upon ſpecial accounts of juſtice he may be farth! 
Lake 12. 20. More ex oſed thereto ; conſidering the caſe of the rich fool in the goſpel, we my 
eeeeaſily dilkern them; we ſhould reckon, that it may happen to us, as it did theret 
1 Tim. 6. 7. him; that after we have reared great barns, and ſtored up much goods for n. 
Eccleſ. 5. 15. years, our ſoul this very night may be required of us; however, if it be und- 
* train when, it is moſt certain, that after a very ſhort time our thread will be ſpu 
out; then ſhall we be rifled, and quite ſtript of all; becoming ſtark naked, as wipe 
we came into the world: we ſhall not carty with us one grain of our gliſtering me 
rals, or one rag of our gaudy ſtuff; our ſtately houſes, our fine gardens, and ar 

| fpacious walks, muſt all be exchanged for a cloſe hole under-ground; we mult 
ever bid farewel to our pomps and magnificences; to our feaſts and jollities, to d 
If. 14. 11. fports and paſtimes; not one of all our numerous and ſplendid retinue; no comp* 
nion of our pleaſure, no admirer of qur fortune, no flatterer of our vices can vi 
upon us; deſolate and-unattended we muſt go down to the chambers of darkneS; 

then ſhall we find, that to die rich (as men are wont improperly to ſpeak) 1s ' 
ly to die moſt poor; that to have carefully kept our money, is to have loſt it u. 
terly; that by leaving much, we do indeed leave worſe than nothing: To hut 
been wealthy, if we CE been illiberal and unmerciful, will be no advantage d 
ſatisfaction to us after we are gone hence; yea, it will be the cauſe of * —_ 
mage, and bitter regret unto us. All our treaſures will not procure us any fav mm 

or purchaſe one advocate for us in that impartial world; yea, it ſhall. be the 
James 5. 3. 1 a b , 71 Al 
Luke 16. 25, Which will there proſecute us with clamorous accuſations, will bear fore 11 i 
2. © againſt us, (Ye ruſt of them, faith St. James, ſhall be a witneſs againſt us, * 
1 wn zo. fying our unjuſt or uncharitablo detention of them) will obtain a moſt b 
James 5. 5. oe” HE a | 


| ws | 


—— 
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ce upon us; they will render our audit more difficult, and enflame our reckon- 

"Ws; they will aggravate the guilt of our fins with imputations of unfaithfulneſs 
al ingratitude ; ſo with their load they will preſs us deeper into perdition: to 
mit, that having ſo ill managed them, we ſhall leave them behind us as marks of : Tim. 6. 9. 
bloquy, and monuments of infamy upon our memories; for ordinarily of ſuch a 8 
ch perſon it it is true, that Fob ſays of him, Men ſhall clap their hands at him, 23. 
1 ſball hiſs him out of bis place; like one who departs from a 
this ſtage, after having very ill acted his part. Is it not * 1 my 3 2 
rerefore infinitely better to prevent this being neceſſarily e dgeger nA leer 2140 h v 
1d unprofitably deprived of our goods, by ſeaſonably diſ- 4% 2 32 bent Iwnceby Cynic ire); 
ofing them ſo, as may conduce to our benefit, and our 5g . %. Chyt 
omfort, and our honour; being very indifferent and uncon- Tom. 5. Orar. 34. 

ned in our affection toward them; modeſt and humble in | 
ut conceits about them; moderate and ſober in our enjoyments of them; con- 
ted upon any reaſonable occaſion to loſe or leave them; and eſpecially moſt 

dy to diſpenſe them in that beſt way, which God hath preſcribed, according to 
ac cxigencies of humanity and charity? By thus ordering our riches we ſhall 

nder them benefits and bleſſings to us; we ſhall by them procure ſure friendſhip Luke i6. 9. 
xd favour, great worſhip and reſpe& in the other world; 8 ſo lived (in the 
xerciſe of bounty and mercy) we ſhall truly die rich, and in effect carry all our 
ta ode along with us, or rather we have thereby ſent them before us; having, 

e wiſe merchant, tranſmitted and drawn them by a moſt ſafe conveyance into 
r country and home ; where infallibly we ſhall find them, and wich everlaſting 
ontent enjoy them. So conſidering our ſelves, and our ſtate, will diſpoſe us to the 
rattice of theſe duties. I 
Furtnermore, if we contemplate our wealth it ſelf, we may therein deſcry great V. Head 
jotives to bounty. | of dif- 
2 oY 1. Thus to employ our riches, is really the beſt uſe they ate capable of; not courſe. 
„ in} the moſt innocent, moſt worthy, moſt plauſible ; but the moſt ſafe, moſt 
le wi c:ant, moſt advantageous, and conſequently in all reſpects moſt prudent way of 
poſing them. To keep them cloſe without uſing or enjoying them at all, is a 
oſt ſorriſh extravagance, or a ſtrange kind of madneſs ; a man thence affecting to Exp. _ 
o (tt rich, quite impoveriſheth himſelf, diſpoſſeſſeth himſelf of all, and alienateth . s- 


mem himſelf his eſtate: his gold is no more his, than when it was in the Indies, onde 00. 


Aly bid in the mines; his corn is no more his, than if if it ſtood growing in Ara- rye 
or China; he is no more owner of his lands, than he is maſter of Feru/alem, Mia 


e Grond-Cairo: for what difference is there whether diſtance of place or baſe- Tam deeſt a- 
ande ls of mind ſever things from him? Whether his own heart, or another man's on _—_ 
e ad detain them from his uſe ? Whether one hath them not at all, or hath them nd 
no purpoſe ? Whether he is a beggar out of neceſſity, or by choice? Is preſſed habet- 
want, or a volunteer thereto? Such a one may fancy himſelf rich, and 
hers, as wiſe as himſelf, may repute him ſo; but ſo diftrafted perſons to them- 
yes and to one another do ſeem great princes, and ſtyle 
whe 3 ſuch; with as much reaſon almoſt he gr pre- ow re — Aye), vX 
gend to be wiſe, or to be good. Riches are yennale, things Ho e, Cher iM 57 4 
5 or Pole nature conſiſts ht "Page abſtract chat, they — 8 bal Cheyt * 
uſt for me nothing, things of no conſideration or value; he that hath them, is no more 
to 00 "cerned in them than he that hath them not: it is the art and skill to uſe afflu- 
ompr e of things wiſely and nobly, which makes it wealth, and conſtitutes him rich Deſunt inopi 
n wall | bath it; otherwiſe the cheſts may be cramm'd, and the barns ſtuffed full, — 
Wn þ * the man is miſerably poor and beggarly; 'tis in this ſenſe true, which the Epiſt. 108. 
; tei man ſays, There is that maketh himſelf rich, yet hath nothing. But the very Prov. 13. 7. 
it u. ns riches (will ſuch a man ſay) is matter of reputation; men do eſteem and 
hu eur him that hath them: true, if he knows how, and hath the mind to ufe 
age u en well, otherwiſe all the credit they yield conſiſts in making their maſter ridi- 

; th to wife men, and infamous among all men: but, putting caſe that any 
Pe | ud be fo fooliſh as to reſpe& us merely for ſeeming rich, why ſhould we ac- 
e if _ modate our practice to their vain opinion, or be baſe our ſelves becauſe others 
imo Frog wiſe? But however, (may he ſay again) it is a pleaſant thing to ſee them; 
ig of gold is the moſt lovely ſpectacle that one can behold; it does a man's 
vy er 800d to view an abundance of good things about him. For this plea indeed 

| he 


— 


Prov. 30. 8. 
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Eccleſ. 5. 11. 


Plal. 39. 6. 
Eecleſ. 2. 19. 


* 
Prov. 10. 15. 


wealth lie dead and uſeleſs by him; but, (to let paſs now the prephane inficeii 


of his) what a folly is ir, thus to anticipate evil, and to create to our ſelves apr 
ſent adverſity from a ſuſpicion of one future; to pinch our ſelves now, leſt we ſhall 


derate and handſome uſe of our wealth, may crop the excreſcencies thereof. 


ductive of trouble, ſorrow and ſin. A ſmall pittance will, and muſt ſuffice to 
. reaſonable purpoſes, to ſatisfy our neceſſities, to procure conveniencies, to yield . 


— ts 80 r Tim.6.3. fie Cannot bear much: (Take heed: and beware of covetvuſi 
Pn oe vult, alimentis famem az — ſaith our Lord, for man's life con ſiſteth not in the abut 


extinguere ; quicquid extra concupiſcitur, dance of the things which be poſſeſſæetb; that is, a man mij 
vile dan uſibus ratur. Sen. Conſ. ad pf 5 Pp ſe eſſe * 7 


——— 
1 Tim. 6.9. 


temptations and a ſnare, and into many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, which du 


Prov. 28. 11. conſtantly, as the wiſe man obſerved, The rich man is wiſe in his own co” 


Job 32. 9. 


ſtarve to morrow; to forego certain occaſions of enjoying our goods, for that pt 
chance the like occaſions may happen one day, we know not when; not to uk 
things now, when reaſon bids us, becauſe they may be uſeful at another tint! 


far from me vanity and lies, give me neitber poverty nor riches. They render * 
inſenſible and forgetful of God, of our ſelves, of piety and virtue, of all © 
Prov. 39.9: good and worthy. of us: (Leſt J be full, ſaid that good man again, afgnT, 


he hath a good author; this it ſhould ſeem was all the benefit the wiſe man g 
ſerved in them, accruing to ſuch perſons: What good (faith he) 7s there 10 f 
owners thereof, ſaving the bebolding of them with their eyes? But if this be all the 
are good for, it is, one would think, a very ſlim benefit they afford, little able toh 
lance the pain and care requiſite to the acquiſt and cuſtody of them; a benefit i 
deed not proper to the poſſeſſor, for any one may look on them as well as he, 4 
on the like; any one at pleaſure may enjoy better ſights ; all the riches and orm 
ments of nature, the glorious ſplendors of heaven, and the ſweet beauties of 9. 
field, are expoſed to common view; the choiceſt magnificences and gallantries d 
the world, do ſtudiouſly preſent themſelves to every man's eye; theſe in part ei 
man truly may appropriate to himſelf; and by imagination any man can as yr 
take all that he ſees for his own, as the tenacious miſer doth fancy his dear pel 
to be his. | | 

But mine heir (perhaps he will farther ſay) will thank me, will praiſe me, wi 
bleſs me for my great care and providence: If he doth, what is that to thee? N 
thing of that will concern thee, or can reach thee ; thou ſhalt not hear what h 
ſays, or feel any good from what he does: And moſt probably thou art miſtkn 
in thy opinion concerning him; as thou &noweff not wwho he ſhall be, that ſt 
gather all thou heapeſt up, or ſhall rule over thy labour, (whether he ſhall i 
a wiſe man or a fool, a kinſman or a ſtranger, a friend or a foe) ſo thou can y 
little gueſs what he will think or ſay: If he hath wit, he may ſweetly laughs 
thee for thy fond wiſdom; if he hath none, his commendations will little adorn ty 
memory; he will to thy diſgrace ſpend what thou leaveſt, as vainly as thou dit 
get or keep it. But (this to be ſure he will in the end ſay for himſelf) money h: 
good reſerve againſt neceſſary occaſions, or bad times that may come; againſt the 
time of old age, of ſickneſs, of adverſity ; 'tis the ſureſt friend a man can har 
ſuch caſes, which, when all fails, will be ready to help him: The rich man's wal 
is his ſtrong city; the wiſe man he thinks never ſpake more wiſely; he thereſ 
will not diſmantle this fortreſs, but will keep it well ſtored, letting therefore li 


of this plea, excluding all hope in God, and ſubſtituting our providence in the rom 


ſuffer hereafter; to pine to day, becauſe we can imagine it poſſible that we my 


Not conſidering alſo, that many intervenient accidents , more probably than a n# 


2. But ſetting aſide theſe abſurd excuſes of penuriouſneſs, we may conſider, iu 
ſecluding the good uſe of them in beneficence, riches are very impertinent, '! 
cumberſome, very dangerous, very miſchievous things; either ſuperfluous toys, & 
troubleſome clogs, or treacherous ſnares, or rather all theſe in combination, pie 


nocent delight and eaſe: our nature doth not require, uc 


live well without it: ) all the reſt, ſetting beneficence 3p 
can only ſerve vanity or vice, will make us really foo® 
ſlaves. (They that will be rich, (faith the Apoſtle) fall ini 
men in deſtruction and perdition.) They puff up our minds with vain and fab 
conceits; making us, as if we were in a dream or frenzy, to take our ſelves 

other. perſons, more great, more wiſe, more good, more happy than we are; 


Great men are not always wiſe. And Agar thus intimates in his prayer, Rent 


| chat! 
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on why he deprecated being rich, and deny thee, and ſay, who is the Lord? _— 24- 
ſwallow up our thoughts, our affections, our endeavours, our time and lei- 7 
e, poſſeſſing our hearts with a doting love unto them, (excluding other good Luke 10. 41. 
-cions) diſtracting our minds with anxious cares about them, (choaking other * Lim. 2. 4 
od thoughts) encumbring all our life with bufineſs about them, (inconſiſtent _ 

ch due attention to our other more weighty and neceſſary concetnments) filling * Hm. c 10 
- heads with ſuſpicions, and fears, piercing our hearts with troubles and ſor- Laks 16; % 
is; they immerſe our ſouls in all the follies of pride, in all the filths of luxury, 

all the miſchiefs emergent from floth and ſtupidity; they are the root of all 1 Tim. 6. 10. 
i; unto us, and the greateſt obſtructions of our true happineſs, rendring ſalva- — an. 
n almoſt impoſſible, and heaven in a manner inacceſſible to us: ſo that to be 

b, (if ſevered from a ſober mind, and a free heart) is a great diſeaſe, and the 

ice of many grievous diſtempers both of body and mind, from which we can- 

t well otherwife ſecure or reſcue our ſelves, than by liberally ſpending them in 'ao31:0a7 
ks of bounty and mercy : ſo ſhall we eaſe ourfelves of the burthens, ſo ſhall 7 = ee ive 
e clude the temptations, ſo ſhall we abandon the vices, and fo ſhall we eſcape > en, On 
| the fad miſchiefs incident to them: Thus to uſe wealth, ſhall turn it into a 27. 
nvenience, and an ornament of our lives, into a conſiderable bleſſing, and a 


ſen ound of much comfort ro us. Excluding this uſe of wealth, or abſtracting a ca- 

ay of doing good therewith, nothing is more pitiful and deſpicable than it; it 
ban like the load, or the trappings of an aſs; a wife man on that condition would 
cn chuſe it, or endure to be peſtered with it; but would ſerve it, as thoſe philo- 
E phers did, who flung it away, that it might not diſturb their contemplations: tis 


wer it affords of benefiting men, which only can ſeaſon, and ingratiate it to 

e reliſh of ſuch a perſon; otherwiſe it is evidently true, which the wiſe man 

firms, Prov. 15. 16. Better is a little with the fear of the Lord, than great trea- 

re, and trouble therewtth. a 

3. Again, we may conſider, that to diſpenſe our wealth liberally, is the beſt 

j to preſerve it, and to continue maſters thereof; what we give, is not thrown 

nay, but faved from danger: * while we derain it at home | 

it ſeems to us) it really is abroad, and at adventures; it e e T ienuorwly dvdaue 
out at ſea, failing perilouſly in ſtorms, near rocks and re 4 hh I 
elves; amongſt pirates; nor can it ever be ſafe, till it is 3 Jide, &c. Chryl Tow. 5. P. 208, 
ought into this port, or enſured this way; + when we have 


| | l ines + Mi Tim gedouils yorndror 
| uf owed it on the poor, then we have lodged it in unque- za 5 paldpele F — — : 3 
table ſafety; in a place where no rapine, no deceit, no % F File ds gde, F mwiruy 


K . XaAews TH andlive) ws + tourney 
iſhap, no corruption can ever by any means come at it. Fugabes: V sie Y onterare x, avxe- 


our doors and bars, all our forces and guards, all the cir- e S Y rel gaig kö oA 
mſpection and vigilancy we can uſe, are no defence or ſe- e., Chyrl. Tom. 5. Orat. 55. 


. a ___— Multi Sancti, & Sanz omnimodo ca- 
ity at all in compariſon to this diſpoſal thereof: The poor vente ip/as velut matres deliciarum divi. 


urs ſtomach is a garnary for our corn, which never can be π¾ 4:/þergendo pauperibus abjecerunt, & 
ver thauſted: th bs heck 1 rake > tali modo in ceeleflibus theſauros tutius con- 
7s, achs, which never can be pillaged, the poor man's pocket | 
; 0 BP bank for our money, which never can diſappoint or deceive us; all the rich 


ders in the world may decay and break, but the poor man can never fail, except 
d himſelf turn bankrupt ; for what we give to the poor, we deliver and entruſt 


e u his hands, out of which no force can wring it, no craft can filch it; it is laid up 
yo heaven, whither no thief can climb, where no moth or ruſt do abide. In de- 


ght of all the fortune, of all the might, of all the malice in the world, the li- 


wir man will ever be rich ; for God's providence is his eſtate ; God's wiſdom and 
ap over are his defence; God's love and favour are his reward; God's word is his 
7 Wurance, who hath ſaid it, that He which giveth to the poor, ſhall not lack ; prov. 28. 27. 
* a wiciffitude therefore of things can ſurprize him, or find him unfurniſhed; no 


er can impoveriſh him, no adverſity can overwhelm him; he hath a certain 


| 7 ſerve againſt all times and occaſions : He that deviſeth liberal things, by liberal Ih. 32. 8. 
5 10 "gs ſhall be ſtand, (faith the prophet.) But on the other hand, being nig- - 
* ard is the likelieſt courſe we can take to loſe our wealth and eſtate; we there- 


! Expoſe them to danger, and leave them defenceleſs ; we ſubject them to the 
 10us eye, to the ſlanderous tongue, to the ravenous and infidious hand; we 
eptive them of divine protection, which if it be away, The walch- man waketh Pal. 127. 1. 
in vain We provoke God irrecoverably to take it from us, as he did 1 
. . talent 
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Prov. 11. 28. tion of his right, ſuch diffidence to his word? No: He that truſtetb in his rich 


Jet quem non contempt and neglect are the only adherents to his condition; that of the wiſe nu 


talent from that unprofitable ſervant, who did not uſe it well. We do indeed ther 
by yield God juſt cauſe of war, and enmity againſt us; which being, Omnia dat 
juſta negat; we do forfeit all to divine juſtice, by denying that portion which 
longs to him, and which he claims. Can we hope to live in quiet poſſeſſion of x 
thing, if we refuſe to pay our due tributes and taxes impoſed upon us by on 
almighty Sovereign; if we live in ſuch rebellion againſt his authority, ſuch vid 


ſhall fall, but the righteous ſhall flouriſh as a branch: Such is the difference} 
tween the covetous and the liberal in point of ſecurity and ſucceſs concerning thi 
eſtate. 
Even according to the human and ordinary way of eſteeming things, (abſtragin 
from the ſpecial providence of God) the liberal perſon hath in conſequence of h 
bounty, more real ſecurity for his wealth, than this world hath any other: 
thereby gets an intereſt in the gratitude and affection of thoſe whom he oblige 
together with the good-will and reſpe& of all men, who are ſpectators of his yj 
tuous and generous dealing: The hearts and memories of men are repoſitories to hin 
of a treaſure, which nothing can extort from him, or defraud him of. If u 
miſchance ſhould arrive, or any want come near him, all men would be reach 
commiſerate him, every man would haſten to his ſuccour. As when a havghy, | 
» greedy, or a gripple man do fall into calamity or diſgrace, ſcarce any one regard 
in argento poſt Or pitieth him: Fortune deſerting ſuch a perſon, carries all with it, few or n 
2 — ſtick to him, his moſt zealous flatterers are commonly the firſt that forſake hin 
merearis ame appears verified, He that bideth his eyes from the poor, ſhall have many a curſe: d 
_ _ the courteous and bountiful perſon, when fortune ſeems to frown on him, hath 
Prov. 28, 27. ſure refuge in the good-will and eſteem of men; all men upon the accounts of hv 
nour and honeſty, take themſelves to be concerned in his caſe, and engaged to ir 
vour him; even thoſe, who before were ſtrangers, become then his friends, anduM 
effect diſcover their affection to him; it, in the common judgment of people, w 
pears an indignity and a diſgrace to mankind, that ſuch a man ſhould want or ſuftr 
4. Nay farther we may conſider, that exerciſing bounty is the moſt advantage 
method of improving and increafing an eſtate ; but that being tenacious and ik 
liberal, doth tend to the diminution and decay thereof. The way to obtain a jr 
encreaſe, is to ſow much: He that ſows little, how can he expect a good by 
Gal. 6. 7, 8. It is as true in ſpiritual husbandry, as in the others; that what a man ſoweth tit 
| be ſhall reap, both in kind, and according to proportion: So that great husba 
2 Cor. 9. 6, man St. Paul aſſureth us, He that ſoweth ſparingly, ſhall reap ſparingly ; but be tit 
10. ſoweth bountifully, ſhall alſo reap bountifully: And Solomon means the ſame, wit 
Prov. 11. 18. he ſaith, To bim that ſoweth righteouſneſs, ſhall be a ſure reward. The way 0 
gain abundantly is, you know well, to trade boldly ; he that will not adv 
tue any thing conſiderable, how can he think of a large return? Honour it 
Lord - with. thy ſubſtance, . ſo ſhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy pri 
ſhall burſt out with new wine, Prov. 3. 9, 10. Tis ſo likewiſe in the evangeli 
negotiations; if we put out much upon ſcore of conſcience or charity, we ſhall 
ſure to profit much. Liberality. is the moſt beneficial traffick that can be; it 
bringing our wares to the beſt market; it is letting out our money into the 
hands; we thereby lend our money to God, who repays with vaſt uſury; 1 
hundred to one is the rate he allows at preſent, and above an hundred millions® 
one he will render hereafter; ſo that if you will be merchants this way, you BY 
Prov. 11. 25. be ſure to thrive, you cannot fail to grow rich moſt eaſily and ſpeedily : 7# 4 
beral foul ſhall be made fat, and he that watereth ſhall be watered bimſelf: Thi! 
that which St. Paul again argues upon, when commending the Ph:/ipp1ians 
Phil. 4. 17. kindneſs toward him, he ſays, Nor becauſe J defire a gift, but I defire frut tos 
may abound to your account, Bounty yields xagroy TAsoraCorle, a fruit that mult 
plwKlies and abundantly turns to good account; it indeed procuring God's benedicho 
Prov. 10. 22. the fountain of all_defirable plenty and proſperity: for, The bleſſing of the I 
it maketh rich, and he addeth no ſorrow with it. It is therefore the greateſt un 
of policy, the worſt ill-husbandry and unthriftineſs that can be, to be ſparing (6 
way; he that uſcth it, cannot be thriving ; he muſt ſpend upon the main ſtoch 
and. may be ſure to get nothing conſiderable. God ordinarily ſo procceds, * 
recompence and retaliate men in the ſame kind, wherein they endeavour to Pan 
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m. or preſume to offend him; ſo that for them who freely offer him their goods, 
in regard thereto will proſper their dealings, and bleſs their eſtates : (For this Deut. 15: 14. 
thing the Lord thy God ſhall bleſs thee in thy works, and in all that thou 


of tbine hand unto, ſays Moſes) but they who will not lay out any thing for 
by ou im, he will not concern himſelf in their ſucceſs otherwiſe than to croſs it, or Pal. 73. 17. 
val bhich is worſe) to curſe it: For if he ſeem to favour them for a time with ſome 
ride olperity in their affairs, their condition is much worſe thereby, their account will 
more grievous, and their fate more diſaſtrous in the end. 


' Farther, the contributing part of our goods to the poor, will qualify us to 
o the reſt with ſatisfaction and comfort. The oblation of theſe firſt- fruits, as 


a0 BK vill ſanctify the whole lump of our eſtate, fo it will ſweeten it; having offered 
of 1 well-pleaſing ſacrifice of piety, having diſcharged this debt of juſtice, having 
id this tribute of gratitude, our hearts being at reſt, and our conſcience well ſa- 


Fed, we ſhall, like thoſe good people in the acts, eat our meat with gladneſs, Acts 2. 46. 
nd fingleneſs of heart; to ſee the poor man by our means accommodated, eaſed 


© lined refreſhed, will give a delicious reliſh to all our enjoyments. But withholding 

If x js portion from the poor, as it will pollute and prophane all our eſtate, ſo it will 

ah der the fruition thereof ſowre or unſavoury to us: For ee e e 
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hey, n we wich any content taſte our dainties, or view our + minor 1). 5 ov neures e 5 

ace lenties, while the poor man ſtands in fight pining with dre wor, & ov nes H 31G 


unger? Can we without great regret ſee our walls cloathed — _ Estee: Sapcder 30 Th 
ih tapeſtry, our horſes deckt with golden trappings, our | * 


endants ſtrutting in wanton gaiety, while our honeſt poor brother appears half 
: ed, and trembling with cold? Can we carry on one finger enough to furniſh 
ach (en poor people with neceſſaries, and have the heart within us, without ſhame and 
f ippleaſure, to ſee them want? No; the ſenſe of our impiety and ingratitude to- 
to d God, of our inhumanity and unworthineſs toward our neighbour, will not 
nan il (if ever we conſiderately reflect on our behaviour) to ſting us with cruel re- 
, Worſe and ſelf-condemnation; the clamours of want and miſery ſurrounding us, 
uffr, ill picrce our ears, and wound our hearts; the frequent objects of pity and mer- 
peou do what we can to baniſh them from our proſpe& or regard, will ſo aſſail, 
nd ad ſo purſue us, as to diſturb the freedom of our enjoyments, to quaſh the brisk- 


jeſs of our mirth, to allay the ſweetneſs of our pleaſure ; yea rather, if ſtupidity 

nd obduration have not ſeized on us, to imbitter all unto us, we ſhall feel that true, 

ybich Zophar ſpeaks of the cruel and covetous oppreſſor, Surely he ſhall not feel Job 25. 18, 
quietneſs in bis belly, — he ſhall not rejoyce in his ſubſtance, —in the fulneſs of his ſuffi 26, ** 


nh be ſhall be in ſtraights. | E N 7 

whet 6. I ſhall touch but one conſideration more, perſuaſive of this practice; it is 
) ) ais: The peculiar nature of our religion ſpecially. requires it, and the honour 
er | 


tercof exacts it from us; nothing better ſuits chriſtianity, nothing more graces 
b than liberality ; nothing is more inconſiſtent therewith, or more diſparageth 
, than being miſerable and ſordid. A chriſtian niggard is the verieſt nonſenſe that 
pan be; for, What is a chriſtian ? What but a man, who adores God alone, who 
oves God above all things, who repoſes all his truſt and confidence in God? What 
he, but one who undertaketh to imitate the moſt good and bountiful Gad, to 


allow, as the beſt pattern of his practice, the moſt benign and charitable FESUS, 
; l the ſon of God; to obey the laws of God, and his Chriſt, the ſum and fſubſtance 
05 


ff which is charity ; half whoſe religion doth conſiſt in loving his neighbour as 


ſha umſelf e What is he farther, but one who hath renounced this world, with all 
e vain pomps and pleaſures of it; who profeſſes himſelf in diſpoſition and affecti- 
müßen of mind to forſake all things for Chriſt's ſake ; who pretends little to value, affect, 
tre: or care for any thing under heaven; having all his main concernments and 
- treaſures, his heart, his hopes, and his happineſs in another world? Such is a chri- 

| 


an; And what is a niggard? All things quite contrary : One whoſe practice 
manifeſtly ſhews him to worſhip another thing beſide, and before God; to love 
mammon above God, and more to confide in it, than in him; one who bears 


7 {mall good-will, kindneſs. or pity, toward his brother; who is little affected or 
| * cerned with things future or celeſtial ; whoſe mind and heart are rivetted to 
| . dals world; whoſe hopes and happineſſes are ſettled here below; whoſe ſoul is 
* | ply immerſed and buried in earth; one who, according to conſtant habit, no- 


toriouſly breaketh the two great heads of chriſtian duty, Loving God with all 
Vor. I. , . 
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his heart, and his neighbour as himſelf: It is therefore, by comparing thy 
things, very plain, that we pretend to reconcile groſs contradictions and inec 
ſiſtencies, if we profeſs our ſelves to be chriſtians, and are illiberal. It is inde 
the ſpecial grace and glory of our religion, that it conſiſteth not in barren ſpeg 
lations, or empty formalities, or forward profeſſions ; not in fancying curioyf 
ſpeaking zealouſly, or looking demurely; bur in really producing ſenſible fruit 
Tit. 3. 8. . in doing (as St. Paul ſignifies) things good and profitable unto men, (,, 
as thoſe chiefly are of which we ſpeak. The moſt gracious wiſdom of God H. os 
ſo modelled our religion, that according to it piety and charity are the ſame thin 
that we can never expreſs our ſelves more dutiful toward him, or better pj, 
him, or more truly glorify him, than when we are kind and good to our ere 
brother. We groſly miſtake, if we take giving of alms to be a Jewiſh or Poi er 
ractice, ſuitable to children and dullards in religion, beneath ſo refined, ſo unt 
oved, ſo loftily ſpiritual gallants as we: No, tis a duty moſt properly, and ny, 
highly chriſtian, as none more, a moſt goodly fruit of grace, and a moſt aig; 
2 Cor. 9. 13. mark thereof: By the experiment of this miniſtration, we (as St. Paul ſaith) 3 
rifie God for our profeſſed ſubjection unto the Goſpel of Chriſt, and for our iy 
diftribution unto our brethren and unto all nen: Without it our faith is dead 
ſenſeleſs; our high attainments are fond preſumptions; our fine notions and (4 
cate ſpiritualities are in truth but filly dreams, the iſſues of a proud and ignor 
fancy: He that appears hard-hearted and cloſe-fiſted towards his needy brother. 
him think or call himſelf what he pleaſeth, he plainly is no chriſtian, but 2 
miſh, a reproach, and a ſcandal to that honourable name. | 
7. To all theſe conſiderations and reaſons inducing. to the practice of this kin 
of charity, I.mighr cn examples, and ſet before you the faireſt copies th 
can be imagined thereof. We have for it the pattern of God himſelf, whoisj 
Jam. 1. 5, 17. finitely munificent and merciful; from whom every good and perfect gift defend 
* * A g. eth; who giveth life and breath, and all things unto all; who giveth liber 
and upbraideth not. We have the example of the ſon of God; who out of pi 
charity did freely part with the riches and glories of eternity, voluntarily en 
cing extreme poverty and want for our fake, that we who were poor, might k 
Acts 10. 38. enriched ; we that were miferable 'might become happy; who went about din 
good; ſpent all his life in painful diſpenſation of beneficence, and relieving t 
needs of men in every kind. We have the bleſſed patriarchs to follow, who fff 
 , God's pleaſure and call did readily leave 'their countrey, their friends, their god 
Matt. 19. 27. and all they had. We have the practice of the holy apoſtles, who freely /t; 
all to follow their Lord; who chearfully ſuſtained all ſorts of loſſes, diſgraces u 
' pains, for promoting the honour of God, and procuring good unto men: We hit 
to move and entourage us heteto the firſt and beſt chriſtians, moſt full of gue 
Ads 4. 34, and holy zeal, Who % many. as were poſſeſſors of lands und houſes, did ſell th 
35. and did impart the price of them to the community, ſo that there was none þ 
aAmong them, and that diſtribution was made to every one at he had need. We'w 
all the ſaints and eminent ſervants of God in all times, who have been high al 
wonderful in the e of theſe duties. I could tell you of the bleſſed Ma 
Pontius in tyr St. Cyprian, who was liberal by wholeſale, beſtowing all at once, a fair cliat 
vit. Cypr. _ on God and on poor of the renowned biſhop St. Bufil; who conſtantly waited u 
Ora. 40, the ſick, and kiffed their ſores; of the moſt pious confeſſor St. Martin, who k. 
Sulp. Sever. ving but one coat left, and ſeeing a poor man that wanted cloaths, tore it in 
| pieces, and gave one to that. poor man; and many like inſtances out of authet 
tick hiſtory, might be produced, apt to provoke our imitation; I might allo, ! 
beget emulation and ſhame in us, repreſent exemplary practices of humanity 
charity even in Jews, Mahometans and Pagans, (ſuch as in theſe cold days mig 
_ paſs for more than ordinary among us) hut I ſhall only propound one preſent? 
ſenſible example, that of this noble city, hoſe publick bounty and charity in:! 
kinds, (in education of orphans, in cuxing the diſeaſed both in body and m 
in proviſion for the poor, in relieving; alt ſorts of neceſſities and miſeries) let b 
earneſtly entreat and exhort us all for Göd's ſake, as we are able; by our pft 
charity to imitate, to encourage, and ta. affiſt ; let us do this ſo muth the mor 
willingly and freely, as the "ſid circumſtanees of things, by God's judgment 
brought upon us, do plainly require, that the publick charity it ſelf (ying v9 * 
ſo great impediments, diſcouragements and diſtreſſes) ſhould de ſupporech [7 
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red, and relieved by particular liberality. No words that I can deviſe will be fo 
as affect and move you, as the caſe it ſelf, if you pleaſe to confider it: Hear ir 
\refore ſpeaking, and, I pray, with a pious and charitable diſpoſition of mind at- 
ad thereto: 

A true Report, &c. 

r this excellent pattern of pious bounty and mercy, let us heartily thank almigh- 
God: Let us humbly implore God's bleſſing on the future management of it; 
l us pay due reſpects to the worthy promoters thereof, and pray for rewards up- 
them anſwerable to their charitable care and induſtry employed therein; let 
alſo according to our ability perform our duty in following and furthering it: 
or encouragement to which practice, give me leave briefly to reflect upon the 
ter part of my text; which repreſents ſome inſtances of the felicity proper to a 


untiful perſon, or ſome rewards peculiar to the exerciſing the duties of bounty and 


Th firſt is, His righteouſneſs endureth for ever. Theſe words are capable of 
ous ſenſes, or of divers reſpects; they may import that the fame and remem- 
ance of his bounty is very durable, or that the effects thereof do laſtingly conti- 
je, or that eternal rewards are deſigned thereto; they may reſpect the bountiful 
in himſelf, or his poſterity here; they may ſimply relate to an endurance in God's 
und and care; or they may with that alſo comprehend a continuance in the good 
emory, and honourable mention of men. Now in truth, according to all theſe 
tergretations, the bountiful man's righteouſneſs doth endure for ever, that is, 
ry laſtingly, (or ſo long as the ſpecial nature of the caſe doth bear) in any ſenſe; 
for an abſolute perpetuity in ſome ſenſe: The words in their plenitude do natu- 
ly and without ſtraining involve ſo many truths; none of which therefore we 
ink fit to exclude, but ſhall briefly rouch them all. 

1. As for future reputation and fame, (which that it in part is intended here, 
at which precedes, The righteous ſhall be had in everlaſting remembrance, doth 
eue) it is evident, that it peculiarly attends upon this practice: The bountiful 


egreek renders it; that is, is proſecuted with commendations and praiſes.) No 
ces can ſo embalm a man, no monument can ſo preſerve his name and memory, 
works of beneficence; no other fame is comparably ſo precious, or truly glorious, 
cha which grows from thence: The renown of power and proweſs, of wit or 
arning, of any wiſdom or skill, may dwell in the fancies of men with ſome ad- 
Ir2tion; but the remembrance of bounty reigns in their hearts with cordial eſteem 
d affection; there erecting immoveable trophies over death and oblivion, and 
ence ſpreading it ſelf through the tongues of men with ſincere and ſprightly com- 
endations. The bountiful man's very duſt is fragrant, and his grave venerable; his 
me is never mentioned without reſpect; his actions have always theſe beſt echoes, 
ih innumerable iterations reſounding after them: His goods ſhall be eſtabliſhed, and 
congregation ſhall declare his alms, Ecclus. 32.11. This was a true friend to 
ankind; this was a real benefactor to the world; this was a man good in earneſt, 
d pious to good purpoſe. | * 
2. The effects of his righteouſneſs are likewiſe very durable: When he is depar- 
l hence, and in perſon is no more ſeen, he remains viſible and ſenſible in the 
ſteps and fruits of his goodneſs; the poor ſtill beholds him preſent in the ſub- 
ence of himſelf, and his family; the fick man feels him in the refreſhment, 
ich he yet enjoys by his proviſion; he ſupervives in the heart of the afflicted, 
ch ſtill reſents the comfort, and rejoyces in the eaſe which he procured him; 
| the world derives benefit from him by the edification it receiveth from his ex- 
ple; religion obtaineth profit and ornament, God himſelf enjoyeth glory and 
aſe from his righteouſneſs. PID ee 


. His righteouſneſs alſo endureth in reſpect to his poſterity. Ic is an uſual plea for 


«ty and parſimony, that care muſt be had of poſterity, that enough muſt be 
et 1" 1ded and laid up for the family: But in truth this is a very abſurd excuſe, and, * 
tir es according thereto, is a very prepoſterous method of proceeding toward that 
. moif 1 is really the greateſt improvidence in that reſpect, and the trueſt neglect 
mel 1 can be of our children: For ſo doing together with a ſeeming eſtate, we en- 
voce a real curſe upon them; we diveſt them of God's protection and benediction, 


My lure preſervatives of an eſtate) we leave them heirs of nothing ſo much 
* | Uu 2 | | . + 


rſon is eſpecially that juſt man, whoſe memory is bleſſed, is per eſuwpiwy, as Prov. 10. 7: 
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as of puniſhments due to our ingratitude, our infidelity, our impiety and injug; 

both toward God and man: Whereas by liberally beſtowing on the poor, we «. 

miſe unto them God's bleſſing, which is the beſt inheritance; we recomme;, 

them to God's ſpecial care, which is the beſt tuition; we leave them God's Pr 

tection and providence, which are a wealth indefectible and inexhauſtible; we co 

ſtitute God their guardian, who will moſt faithfully manage, and moſt wiſely in 

prove their ſubſtance, both that which we leave to them, and that which we g 

for them to the poor; we thereby in good part entitle them to the reward ,; 

propriate to our pious charity, out faith, our gratitude, our felf-denial, our juſt 

to whatever of good is virtually contained in our acts of bounty; to omit ; 

honour and good-will of men, which conſtantly adhere to the bountiful my 

houſe and family. Prov. 13. 22. A | gs man leaveth an inheritance to his ch 

drens children. It is therefore expreſly mentioned in Scripture as a recompen 

peculiar to this virtue, that ſecurity from want, and all happineſs do attend 

Paal. 37. 25, Poſterity of the bountiful perſon: He is ever merciful and lendeth, and his | 

26. is bleſſed, faith David of him generally; and David alſo particularly obſerved, i 

in all the courſe of his long life, he could find no exception to the rule: I have 

Plal. 112. 2,3. young, and now am old, yet have 1 not ſeen the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed beg 
their bread. | 1 

4. His righteouſneſs alſo endureth for ever in the perpetual favour of God, 

in the eternal rewards which God will confer upon him, who out of conſcia 

and reverence toward God, out of good-will and kindneſs toward his brother ha 

Heb. 6.10. diſperſed, and given to the poor. God will not (as the apoſtle faith) be anjuft h 

get his labour of charity in miniſtring to his poor brother: From the ſeed which | 

Gal. 6. 8. hath ſown to the ſpirit, he ſhall aſſuredly reap a moſt plentiful crop of bleſſing jj 

1 Tim. 6. 19. ritual; he ſhall effectually enjoy the godd foundation that he hath fored up: For i 

goods he hath ſold and delivered, he ſhall Sn fide receive his bargain, be hi 

Matt. 13. 46. treaſure, and precious pearl of eternal life; for this beſt improvement of his tl 

Matt. 25. 21, of worldly riches, he ſhall hear che Euge bone ſerve, Well done, good and fail 

= ' ſervant, enter into thy maſter's. joy: He ſhall at laſt find God infinitely more bouni 
ful to him, than he hath been unto the poor. R 

Thus when all the flaſhes of fenſual pleaſure are quite extinct; when all i 

flowers of ſecular glory are withered away; when all earthly treaſures are buricli 

darkneſs; when this world, and all the faſhion of it, are utterly vaniſhed and pi 

the bountiful man's ſtate will be ſtill firm and flouriſhing, and. His righteouſneſs) 

endure for ever, 

It follows, His horn ſhall be exalted with honour : A horn is an emblem We 

power; for in it the beaſt's ſtrength, offenſive and defenſive, doth conſiſt ; aud 

plenty, for it hath within it a capacity apt to contain what is put into it; and 

x Sam. 16. 13. ſanctity, for that in it was put the holy oil, with which kings were conſecrats 

unge 1. 39. and of dignity, both in conſequence upon the reaſons mentioned, (as deni 

might, and influence, and ſacredneſs accompanying ſovereign dignity) and bed 

alſo it is an eſpecial beauty and ornament to the creature which hath it; ſo 5 

this expreſſion (His horn ſhall be exalted with honour) may be ſuppoſed to imp 

that an abundance of high, and holy, of firm and folid honour ſhall attend 9 

the bountiful perfon. And that ſo it truly ſhall, may from many conſiderat 

appear. | | | 

4 7050 Honour is inſeparably annexed thereto as its natural companion and 140" 

God hath impreſſed upon all virtue a majeſty and a beauty, which do com" yn 

reſpect, and with a kindly violence extort veneration from men; ſuch is dhe ene 

tural conſtitution of our ſouls, chat as our ſenſe neceſſarily liketh what is fat ® 

ſweet, ſo our mind unavoidably will efteem what is virtuous and worthy | 

good actions as ſuch, are honourable, but of all virtues beneficence doch en 

moſt unqueſtionable right claim honour, and with itreſiſtible force procures u. 

it is indeed the moſt divine of virtues, ſo men are moſt apt to venerate je 

eget whom they obſerve eminently to practice it. Other virtues men ſee, and app” 

2 Cee As goodly to the fight, but this they taſte and feel; this by moſt ſenſible © 

F af, TIence they find to be pleaſant and profitable, and cannot therefore but highly Pf 

ye won 78. it. They, who do their alms before men, although out of an unworthy vai" 

Matt. 6.1. rious deſign, have yet, as our Saviour intimates, their reward; they fail not We 


honour thereby; and even ſo have no bad pennyworth: For, in che 100 
5 | | 4 
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uti, ement, A good name is rather to be choſen than great riches, they receive at Prov. 21 21. 
e Hi fine air for groſs earth; and things very ſpiritual, for things moſt material; 
mercy obtain that which every man doth naturally deſire and prize, for that which 


s profffM@ly faſhion in ſome places endeareth, and commendeth : they get the end for the \ 5 {rn 
. 0 9 1 & 
e cu ans, for ſcarce any man ſeeketh wealth for it ſelf, but either for honour, or for e «,, 


yes fake, that he may live creditably, or may do good therewith : neceſſity is ® 7:4! . 


d «a+ .%* 
A!957 5. Ar. 


ly in 
+ ved with a little, pleaſure may be ſatisfied with a competence; abundance is re- 
d; red only to ſupport honour or promote good; and honour by a natural con- 
Cxion adhereth to bounty. He that followeth after righteouſneſs and mercy, find- 
it u fe, 17g hteonfreſs, and honour. Prov. 21. 21. 5 
muff 2. But farther, an acceſſion of honour according to gracious promiſe, (grounded 
con ſomewhat of ſpecial reaſon, of equity and decency in the thing it ſelf) is due 
pen om God unto the bountiful perſon, and is by ſpecial providence ſurely conferred 


d him. There is no kind of piety, or inſtance of obedience, whereby God him- 
is Mie is more ſignally honoured, than by this. Theſe are chiefly thoſe good works, Mart. 5. . 
d, e which men ſeeing, are apt to gli our father which is in Kann Phil. 1. 11. 
ve eg filled with the Fruits of righteouſneſs, which are by Chriſt Jeſus, to the 


bry and praiſe of God. To theſe fruits that is moſt applicable, which our Lord 
ith, Hereby is my father glorified, if you bear much fruit: for, as, He that ſohn 18. 8. 
/ reſet the poor, reproacheth his maker ; ſo he honoureth him, that hath mercy Prov. 14. 37. 
ci: the poor. The comfortable experience of good in this fort of actions, will 


odd readily diſpoſe men to admire and commend the excellency, the wiſdom, the 

{1 {R$ o0dneſs of the divine laws, will therefore procure God hearty praiſe, and thanks 

ich ior them: For, as St. Paul teacheth us, The adminiſtration of this ſervice not , Cor. g. 11, 
5 ſupplieth the want of the ſaints, but is abundant alſo by many tbankſgivings 12, 3. 


or (no God; 40411} by experiment of this miniſtration, they glorify God for your 

nfeſſed ſubjection unto the goſpel of Chriſt, and for your liberal diſtribution unto 

en, and unto all men. Since then God is ſo peculiarly honoured by this practice, 

bot equal and fit, that God ſhould remunerate it with honour : God's 

Our oble goodneſs will not let him ſeem defective in any fort of beneficial correipon- 

fence toward us; we ſhall never be able to yield him any kind of good thing in 

tuty, which he will not be more apt to render us in grace; they who (as Solomon 

peaketh) honour God with their ſubſtance, ſhall by God certainly be honoured Prov. 3.9. 

ich his bleſſing: reaſon intimates ſo much, and we beſide have God's expreſs | 

ord for it: Them (faith he) who honour me, J will honour, He that abſolutely 18am. 2. 30. 

nd independently is the fountain of all honour, from whom (as good King David 1 Chron. 29. 

fach) riches and honour cometh, for that he reigneth over all, he will affuredly ** 

prefer and dignify thoſe, who have been at ſpecial care and coſt to advance his 

honour, He that hath the hearts of all men in his bands, and faſbioneth them as he Prov. 21. l. 

leaſeth, will raiſe the bountiful man in the judgments and affeRions of men. He F 4. 33: '5: 

at ordereth all the events of things, and diſpoſeth ſucoeſs as he thinks fir, will 

uſe the bountiful perſon's enterprizes to proſper, and come off with credit. He 

will not ſuffer the reputation of ſo real an honourer of himſelf to be extremely _ 

lurr'd by diſaſter, to be blaſted by ſlander, to be ſupplanted by envy or malice; but 

will bring forth his righteouſneſs as the light, and his judgment as the noon-day. Pal. 37. 6. 
3- God will thus exalt the bountiful man's horn even here in this world, and to 

an infinitely higher pitch he will advance it in the future ftate: He ſhall there be 

{et at the right hand, in a moſt honourable place and rank; among the chief friends 

ad favourites of the heavenly king: in happy conſortſhip with the holy angels, 

and bleſſed ſaints; where, in recompence of his pious bounty, he ſhall from the 

untiful hands of his moſt gracious Lord receive an incorruptible crown of righte- 

"neſs, and an unfading crown of glory. The which God of his infinite mercy grant 

no us all, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; to whom for ever be all praiſe. Amen. 


Now the God of peace, that brough | lus, | 
> rought again from the dead our Lord Feſus, that great Heb. 13. to, 
eber of the ſheep, through the blood of the everlaſting covenant, make us perfect 


as Wo 22 good work to do his will, working in us that which is well-pleajing in his 
Set, through Feſus Chrift: To whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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S ERMONXXXII. 


A Sermon upon the Paſſion of our Bleſſed Savio 


PHIL. II. 8. 


And being found in faſhion as a man, he humbled himſi 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of th 


Croſs. 


| S144 [c 
Cyril. . jus. HEN, in conſequence of the original apoſtacy from God, whic = 
9. 278. 9. did baniſh us from paradiſe, and by continued rebellions againſt hin 
2. 303. inevitable to our corrupt and impotent nature, mankind had forfeied 1 
John 3. 36. the amity of God, (the chief of all goods, the fountain of all hay: 


Col. 3.6, neſs) and had incurred his diſpleaſure, (the greateſt of all evils, the foundain 
8 of all miſery:) | 

Iren. 3. 33,34 When poor man having deſerted his natural lord and protector, other Jordi lu 
Ia. 26. 13. got dominion over bim, ſo that he was captivated by the foul, malicious, cruel ſpici 


Iren. 3.8. and enſlaved to his own vain mind, to vile luſts, to wild paſſions : * 
Gen. 4. 7. When, according to an eternal rule of juſtice, that fin deſerveth puniſhmenWW:1- 
2, 17. and by an expreſs law, wherein death was enacted to the tranſgreſſors of C nu 
Iren. 5. 16. command, the root of our ſtock, and conſequently all its branches ſtood adjudxiiA: 
to utter deſtruction : - _ ho 


When, according to St. Paul's expreſſions, all the world was become guilty l. 
(%0 Rom. 3. 19. fore God, (or (a) ſubjected to God's judgment:) (5) all men (Fews and Gem 
v T1. , were under fin, (c) under condemnation, (d) under the curſe; (e) all men were ar 
Gy 1 4.9. cluded into diſobedience, and (f) ſhut up together (as cloſe priſoners) under fin; Gd 
% Rom. 5. men had finned, and come ſhort of the glory of God: (b) Death had paſſed over all, l. 


(2) Gal 3.10. cauſe all had ſinned-. | 


(e Rom. 1: When, for us, being plunged into ſo wretched a condition, no viſible .remed 
32. „ did appear, no poſſible redreſs. could be obtained here below: (For, what mew 
©) Gal.3.22. could we have of recovering God's favour, who were apt perpetually to cont 
(z) Rom. g. 2g. new debts and guilts, but not able to diſcharge any old ſcores? What capacity i 
% Kem-5:12- mind or will had we to entertain mercy, who were no leſs ſtubbornly perverſe ul 
obdurate in our crimes, than ignorant or infirm? How could we be reconciled ur 
(a) Rom.6.12, to heaven, who had an innate antipathy to God and goodneſs? ¶ (a) Sin (accord, 
74, 20, 22- to our natural ſtare, and ſecluding evangelical grace) reigning in our mortal 
o - dies, (b) no good thing dwelling in us; there being a predominant Jaw in our n 
Rom. 7. 23. bers, warring againſt the law of our mind, and bringing us into captivity to tht in 
(+ ph %g of fin; a main ingredient of our (c) old man being a (d) carnal mind, which! 
Ephet. 4.22. enmity to God, and cannot ſubmit to his law; we being (e) alienated from the lift q 
( Rom. 8-7- God by the blindneſs of our hearts, and enemies in our minds by wicked wii 
low could we revive to any good hope, who were (f) dead in treſpaſſes and ji 
(-)Epbel.4.13- God having withdrawn his quickning ſpirit? How at leaſt could we tor one e 
Cem. « 16, ment ſtand upright in God's fight, upon the natural terms, excluding all fin, 
(//Epucl.2.5. exacting perfect obedience ? WT | | | 
(Km. e. 13. When this, I ſay, was our forlorn and deſperate caſe, then almighty God, 0 
Fd. 143 2. Of his infinite goodneſs, was pleafed to look upon us (as he ſometime did ue 
1 xod. 54.7- Jeruſalem, lying polluted in her blood) with an eye of pity and mercy, ſo a8 f., 


. cioully to deſign a redemption for us out of all that woful diſtreſs: And no * 


1 
- -- . 
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his incomptehenſible wiſdom he did foreſee we ſhould loſe our ſelves, than by his 
menſe grace he did conclude to reſtore us. | 
gut how could this happy deſign well be compaſſed ? How in conſiſtence with ꝑph. 1. 4, 9, 
ie glory, with the juſtice, with the truth of God, could ſuch enemies be recon- 11, & ;. fi. 
id, ſuch offenders be pardoned, ſuch wretches be ſaved ? Would the omnipo- 1 
t majeſty, ſo affronted, deſign to treat with his rebels immediately, without an Rev. 73. 8. 
cceflor or advocate? Would the ſovereign governour of the world ſuffer thus Rom. 16. 25. 
corioufly his right to be violated, his authority to be lighted, his honour to be — 
umpled on, without ſome notable vindication or ſatisfaction? Would the great 
non of juſtice relax the terms of it, or ever permit a groſs breach thereof to pals 
i impunity ? Would the immutable God of truth expoſe his veracity or;his con- Athen. 4 N. 
cy to ſuſpicion, by ſo reverſing that peremptory ſentence of death upon fin- 4 
x, that it ſhould not in a ſort eminently be accompliſhed ? Would the moſt m_ 
hicous and moſt holy God let flip an opportunity ſo advantageous for demonſtra- 
jo his perfect love of innocence, and abhorrence of iniquity ? Could we there- 
e well be cleared from our guilt without an expiation, or re- inſtated in free- 
m without a ranſom, or exempted from condemnation without ſome punith- 
tk Jy: | 
No: God was ſo pleaſed to proſecute his deſigns of goodneſs and mercy, as there- 
no-wiſe to impair or obſcure, but rather ro advance and illuſtrate the glories of 
; ſovereign dignity, of his ſevere juſtice, of his immaculate holineſs, of his un- 
ngeable ſteddineſs in word and purpoſe. He accordingly would be ſued to for 
act and mercy: nor would he grant them abſolutely, without due compenſations 
the wrongs he had ſuſtained; yet ſo, that his goodneſs did find us a mediator, 
d furniſh us with means to ſatisfy him. He would not condeſcend to a fimple 
ifſion:of our debts z yet ſo, that, ſaving his righe and honour, he did ſtoop 
wer for an effectual abolition of them. He would make good his word, not to 
our treſpaſſes go unpuniſhed; yet ſo, that by our puniſhment we might receive 
rantage. He would manifeſt his deteſtation of wickedneſs in a way more illu- 
lous, than if he had perſecuted it down to hell, and irreverſibly doomed it to 
dleſs torment. . 1 r , | 
But how might theſe things be effected? Where was there a mediator proper and 
thy to intercede for us? Who could preſume to ſolicit and plead in our hehalf? 
ſho ſhould dare to put himſelf between God and us, or offer to skreen mankind 
dm the divine wrath. and vengeance? Who had ſo great an intereſt in the court 
heaven, as to ingratiate ſuch a brood: of apoſtate enemies thereto? Who could 
me the confidence to propoſe terms of reconciliation, or to agitate a new cove- 
it, where with God might be ſatisfied, and whereby we might be ſaved? Where, 
heaven or earth, could there be found a prieſt fit to atone. for ſins ſo vaſtly 
nerovs, ſo extremely hainous? And whence ſhould a ſacrifice be taken, of value 
cient enough to expiate for ſo manifold enormities, committed againſt the infi- 
© majeſty of heaven ? Who could find out the everlaſting redemption of innu- atoriar A. 
ble ſouls, or lay down a competent ranſom for them all? Not to ſay, could 79%” es 


1 


JT 0 purchaſe for them eternal life and bliſs? _ | * 0 <-> Ws 
x * Theſe are queſtions which would puzzle all the wit of man, yea, would gravel 
100 the wiſdom of angels to reſolye : for plain it is, that no creature on earth, none 
* heaven; could well undertake or perform this work. mer 1 | 
2 2 on earth, among the degenerate ſons of Adam, could be found ſuch an Heb. 7. 261 
„ln 1 prift 5 be came us, holy, harmleſs, undefiled, ſeparate from finners? And how | 
ch ö 12 however innocent and pure as a ſeraphim, ſo perform his duty, 


do no more than merit or ſatisfie for himſelf? How many lives could the life 
one man ſerve to ranſom 3 ſee ing that it is aſſerted of the greateſt and richeſt a- | 
» ira that None of them can by any means redeem bis brother, or give to God a Pl. 49. 7: 
or him. 20 N 
ad how could available help in this caſe be expected from any of the angelical _ 
5 ſeeing (beſide their being in nature different from us, and thence improper to 
' id or ſatisſie for us; beſide their comparative meanneſs, and infinite diſtance from 
138 of God) they are but our fellow- ſervants, and have obligations to diſ- 
' bay themſelves, and cannot be ſolvent for more than for their own debts of | 
c © and ſervice to their infinitely bountiful creator; they alſo themſelves need- 
8 Llaviour, to preſerve them by his grace in their happy ſtate? | 
| | | | | Indeed, ; 
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Conſt. Afoſt. 
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I. $. 16 
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2. 9. 


Col. 1. 22. 
1 Tim. 3.1 


O14 5 
© fr» 


Ifa. 53. 12. 


Indeed, no creature might aſpire to ſo auguſt an honour, none could atchieveſ 
marvellous a work, as to redeem from infinite guilt and miſery the nobleſt part 
all the viſible creation: none could preſume to invade that high prerogative of C0 
or attempt to infringe the truth of that reiterated proclamation, J, even I an 
Lord, and beſide me there is no Saviour, ; | 

Wherefore, ſeeing that a ſupereminent dignity of perſon was required in our n 
diator, and that an immenſe value was to be preſented for our ranſom; ſeeing thy 
God ſaw there was no man, and wondred (or took ſpecial notice) that there wa; , 
interceſſor; it muſt be his arm alone that could bring ſalvation ; none beſide Cd 
himſelf could intermeddle therein, | 

But how could God undertake the buſineſs? Could he become a ſuitor or int; 
ceſſor to his offended ſelf ? Could he preſent a ſacrifice, or disburſe a fatisfaRiony 
his own juſtice? Could God alone contract and ſtipulate with God in our behalf 
No; ſurely man alſo muſt concur in the tranſaction: ſome amends muſt iſſue frog 
him, ſomewhat muſt be paid out of our ſtock: humane will and conſent muſth 
interpoſed, to ratify a firm covenant with us, inducing _— on our part, | 
was decent and expedient, that as man, by wilful tranſgreſſion and preſumptum 
ſelf-pleaſing, had ſo highly offended, injured and diſhonoured his maker; ſo nu 
alſo, by willing obedience, and patient ſubmiffion to God's pleaſure, ſhould grey 
content, right and glorify him. | tec! | 

Here then did lie the ſtreſs; this was the knot which only divine wiſdom calf 
looſe. And ſo indeed it did in a moſt effectual and admirable way; for in com 
ſpondence to all the exigencies of the caſe, (that God and man both might 
their parts in ſaving us) the blefled eternal word, the only Son of God, by tx 


good-will of his Father, did vouchſafe to intercede for us, and to undertake a 


redemption ; in order thereto voluntarily being ſent down from heaven, aſſuniq 
humane fleſh, ſubjecting himſelf to all the infirmities of our frail nature, and i 
the worſt inconveniencies of our low condition; therein meriting God's fayout 
us, by a perfect obedience to the law, and ſatisfying God's juſtice by a moſt 
tient endurance of pains in our behalf; in completion of all, willingly laying dm 
his life for the ranſom of our ſouls, and pouring forth his blood in ſacrifice fr 
our fins. | | | eee 


9. - This is that great and wonderful myſtery | of godlineſs, (or of our holy religa) 


the which St. Paul here doth expreſs, in theſe words concerning our bleſſed wi 
our; Who being in the form of God, thought it no robbery to be equal with di 
but made 175 of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a ſervant, ani u 
made in the likeneſs of men: And being found in faſhion as a man, he humble 
ſelf, and became obedient unto aeath, even the death of the croſs. 5 
In which words are contained divers points very obſervable. But ſeeing the in 
will not allow me to treat on them in any meaſure as they deſerve; I ſhall (n 
all the reſt) inſiſt but upon one particular, couched in the laſt words, Even the dul 
of the 22 which by a ſpecial emphaſis do excite us to conſider the manne! d 
that holy paſſion, which we now commemorate: the contemplation whereoh l 


it is moſt ſeaſonable, ſo it is ever very profitable. 15 


Now then in this kind of paſſion we may conſider divers notable adjun 
namely theſe: 1. Its being in appearance criminal. 2. Its being moſt bittet a 
painful. 3. Its being moſt ignominious and ſhameful. 4. Its peculiar advaniꝶ 
ouſneſs to the deſigns of our Lord in ſuffering. 5. Its practical efficacy. 
I. We may conſider our Lord's ſuffering as eriminal: or as in ſemblance bel 
an execution of juſtice — him. He (as the prophet foretold of him) wf 


2 Cor. 4. 21. bred among the tranſgreſſors; and God (faith St. Paul) made him fin for us apb0 © 


John 5.18.10, 


no fin : that is, God ordered him to be treated as a moſt ſinful or criminous fe 
ſo, yho in himſelf was perfectly innocent, and void of the leaſt inclinats 
offend. a 


11 


27. 40. a and 


Luke 23. 2 


Matt. 27. 63. bellious perſon, perverting the nation, inhibiting payments of tribute ro (4% 
Conft. Abel. uſurping royal authority, and ſtyling himſelf Chriſt a king : in a word, a8 * 
factor, or one guilty of enormous offences; ſo his perſecutors avowed to 4 


3. 


xKOν Og. 


ing to himſelf the properties and prerogatives of God; as a ſeditious 


\ 


So in effect it was, that he was impeached of the higheſt crimes ; as a 7 
30, Kc. 7. 12. Of the divine laws in divers inſtances; as a deſigner to ſubvert their religion 
Matt. 26. 61. temple; as an impoſtor, deluding and ſeducing che people; as a blaſphemer, 
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Iſa. 5 3. 6. 


Acts 2. 23. 


Deut. 1. 17. 


John 19. 11. 
xa] £44. 


— 
and crucified, as a flagitious ſlave. Thus would our bleſſed Saviour, in conform; 
ty to the reſt of his voluntary afflictions, and for a conſummation of them, not on 
ly ſuffer in his body by ſore wounds and bruiſes, and in his ſoul by doleful agonic 
but in his name alſo and reputation by the fouleſt ſcandals; undergoing as well al 
the infamy as the infirmity which did belong to us, or might befal us: Thy 
meaning by all means throughly to expreſs his charity, and exerciſe his compaſjy, 
towards us; thus advancing his merit, and diſcharging the utmoſt ſatisfaQin ; 
our behalf. 

2. Death paſſing on him as a malefactor by publick ſentence, did beſt ſuit to i 
nature of his undertaking, was moſt congruous to his intent, did moſt aptly repr 
ſent what he was doing, and imply the reaſon of his performance. For all we 2 
guilty in a moſt high degree, and in a manner very notorious ; the fouleſt ſſum 
rogether with the ſharpeſt pain is due to us for affronting our glorious maker, w 


deſerve an open condemnation and exemplary puniſhment: Wherefore he, unn 
taking in our ſtead to bear all, and fully to ſatisfie for us, was pleaſed to undergo 1h © 
like judgment and uſage; being termed, being treated as we ſhould have been, f jene 
quality of an hainous malector, as we in truth are. What we had really acted M oon 
diſhonouring and uſurping upon God, in diſordering the world, in perverting other D 
that was imputed to him; and the puniſhment due to that guilt was infficted I. 
him. All we like ſbeep have gone aſtray, we have turned every one to his own un en 
and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us all. He therefore did not iP"! 
ſuſtain an equivalent pain for us, but in a ſort did bear an equal blame with vii" 
before God and man. ve 
3. Seeing by the determinate counſel of God, it was appointed that our I 
ſhould die for us, and that not in a natural, but violent way, ſo as perfedtly to 1 
tisfy God's juſtice, to vindicate his honour, to evidence both his indignation again 87 
fin, and willingneſs to be appeaſed; it was moſt fit that affair ſhould be tranui 
in a way, wherein God's right is moſt nearly concerned, and his providence noi | 
plainly diſcernible ; wherein it ſhould be moſt apparent that God did exact and in"! 
flict the puniſhment, that our Lord did freely yield to it, and ſubmiſſively unde, 
it, upon thoſe very accounts. All judgment (as Moſes of old did ſay) is Gods, oi” 
is admininſtred by authority derived from him, in his name, for his intereſt; allm le 
giſtrates being his officers, and inſtruments, whereby he governeth and order 
the world, his naturab kingdom: Whence that which is acted in way of om 
judgment by perſons in authority, God himſelf may be deemed in a more fp 
and immediate manner to execute it, as being done by his commiſſion, in ti wy 
ſtead, on his behalf, with his peculiar ſuperintendence. It was therefore in ot 
Lord a ſignal act of deference to God's authority and juſtice, becoming the pen. 
ſuſtained by him of our mediator and proxy, to undergo ſuch a judgment, and ud": 
a puniſhment ; whereby he received a doom as it were from God's own mou 5 
uttered by his miniſters, and bare the ſtroke of juſtice from God's hand, repreſent 1 
ed by his inſtruments. Whence very ſeaſonably and patiently did he reply to 
late, Thou hadſi no power over me, (or againſt me,) except it were given tber fi - 
above: Implying that it was in regard to the originally ſupreme authority of 6% » 
his father, and to his particular appointment upon this occaſion, that our (av 
did then frankly ſubject himſelf to thoſe inferior powers, as to the proper miniſtts : 
of divine juſtice. Had he ſuffered in any other way, by the private malice or pal hi 
on of men, God's ſpecial providence in that caſe had been leſs viſible, and our Lot * 
obedience not ſo remarkable. And if he muſt die by publick hands, it muſt be ry 
a criminal, under a pretence of guilt and demerit; there muſt be a formal pro Yep 
how full ſoever of mockery and outrage ; there muſt be teſtimonies produced, bon 
void ſoever of truth or probability; there muſt be a ſentence pronounced, alt9% WM... 
moſt corrupt and injurious: For no man is in this way perſecuted, without colo0 "Y 
of deſert: Otherwiſe it would ceaſe to be publick authority, and become law 1 
violence; the perſecutor then would put off the face of a magiſtrate, and apP* "i 1, 
a cut- throat, or a robber. fr dos 
4. In fine, our Saviour hardly with advantage, in any other way, could har 18 o 
_ diſplayed all kinds of virtue and goodneſs, to the honour of God, to the edifical "8 * 
of men, to the furtherance of our ſalvation. mo 
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The Judgment hall, with all the paſſages leading him thither, and thence to 

Vecution, artended with guards of ſoldiers, amidſt the crouds and clamours of 

ple, where as ſo many theatres, on which he had opportune convenience, in 

full eye of the world, to act divers parts of ſublimeſt virtue: To expreſs his K* "ITS 
ſoperable conſtancy, in atteſting truth, and maintaining a good conſcience; his 
eekneſs, in calmly bearing the greateſt wrongs; his patience, in contentedly 

during the ſaddeſt adverſities; his intire reſignation to the will and providence 

God; bis peaceable ſubmiſſion to the law and power of man; his admirable 

harity, in pity ing, in excuſing, in obliging thoſe by his good wiſhes, and earneſt 

vers for their pardon, who in a manner ſo injurious, ſo deſpiteful, fo cruel, did 

ecute him, yea, in gladly ſuffering all this from their hands for their ſalva- 

on; his unſhakeable faith in God, and unalterable love toward him, under ſo 

ce a trial, ſo dreadful a temptation, All theſe excellent virtues and graces, 

the matter being thus ordered, in a degree moſt eminent, and in a manner ve- 

; conſpicuous, were demonſtrated to the praiſe of God's name, and the com- 

lendation of his truth; for the ſettlement of our faith and hope, for an inſtru- 

ion and an encouragement to us of good practice in thoſe higheſt inſtances of 

nue. 

It is a paſſable notion among the moſt eminent Pagan ſages, that no very 

emplary virtue can well appear otherwiſe than in notable | 

ieforrune, Whence tis ſaid in Plato, that to approve a Magnum exemplum niſi mala fortuna 
an heartily righteous, he muſt be ſcourged, tortured, bound, e, 7 — - = 5 , IP 9 
me bis tuo eyes burnt out, and in the cloſe, having ſuf— gegn aner 2 en * 
red all evils, muſt be impaled, or crucified. And, * It * gdiſa axe melhor dragund' 
4s (faith Seneca) the cup of poyſon which made Socrates A 

great man, and which out of priſon did transfer him to * Cicuta magnum Socratem fecit. Sen. 
ren, or did procure to him that lofty eſteem ; afford- eig, 


; * . . . . Calix venenatus, qui Socratem tranſtulit 
g him opportunity, to ſignalize his conſtancy, his equa- e carcere in cœlum. Sen. Ep. 67. 


mity, his unconcernedneſs for this world and life. And, 
le virtue (faith he again) and the innocence of Rutilius —qualis fuit in tanta inæqualitate fortu- 
uid have Jain hid, if it had not (by condemnation and * Nati See ds t virtus lateret, nif 
ie) received injury; while it as violated, it brightly accepiſſet injuriam ; dum violatur, effulſit. 
* forth. And he that ſaid this of others, was himſelf Sen. Ep. 79. 
nothing ſo illuſtrious, as in handſomely entertaining that ä 
ao which he was by the bloody tyrant adjudged. And generally, the moſt 
nourable perſons in the judgment of poſterity for gallant worth, to this very 
dd (as ſuch philoſophers teach) were by divine providence delivered up to ſuf- 
r opprobrious condemnations and puniſhments, by the ingrateful malignity of Sen. de Prov. 
eit times. So that the Greeks, in conſiſtence with their own wiſdom and ex- . * 
tience, could not reaſonably ſcorn that croſs which our good Lord (did not on- Contr. Ep. 
as did their beſt worthies, by forcible accidental conſtraint undergo, but) ad- 93. 
ledly by free choice did undertake, to recommend the moſt excellent virtues 
imitation, and to promote the moſt noble deſigns that could be, by its in- 
ence, | | 
do great reaſon there was, that our Lord ſhould thus ſuffer as 4 criminal. 
II. We may conſider, that in that kind his ſuffering was moſt bitter and pain- 
Eaſily we may imagine what acerbity of pain muſt be endured by our Lord, 
his tender limbs being ſtretched forth, racked, and tentered, and continuing 
© 2 good time in ſuch a poſture; by the piercing bis hands and his feet, parts Pal. 22. 16. 
nervous and exquiſitely ſenſible, with ſharp nails, (ſo that, as it is ſaid of 
heb, the iron entered into his ſoul;) by abiding expoſed to the injuries of the Pfal. 105: 18. 
\ ſcorching, the wind beating, the weather ſearching his grievous wounds and 
| Such a pain it was; and that no ſtupifying, no tranſient pain, but one 
1 very acute and lingring: For we ſee, that he together with his fellow-ſuf- 
| hows both preſence of mind, and time to diſcourſe. Even fix long hours Matt. 5. 25, 
© remain under ſuch torture, ſuſtaining in each moment of them beyond the. 
ky of an ordinary death. But as the caſe was ſo hard and fad, ſo the reaſon of it 
B great, and the fruit anſwerably good. Our Saviour did embrace ſuch a paſſion, 
ine thus content to endure the moſt intolerable ſmarts for us, he might 
7 rate the vehemence of his love; that he might ſignifie the heinouſneſs of 
vans which deſerved that from ſuch a perſon ſo heavy puniſhment ſhould be 
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8. . every ane that bangeth upon @ tree; curſed, that is, devoted to reproach and mil 


| Heb. 12. 2. accrue to God, of the benefit that would redound to us, of the jay that ue 
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exacted; that he might appear to yield a valuable compenſation for thoſe Pains whia 
we ſhould have ſuffered; that he throughly might exemplifie the hardeſt duties 

obedience and patience. 
III. This manner of ſuffering was (as moſt (harp and afflictive, ſo) moſt vile ,, 
-.+1:a:52- ſhameful ; being proper to the baſeſt condition of the worſt men, and unwon 
"5. Of a freeman, however nocent and guilty. It was /erui/e ſupplicium, a puniſhny 
c-nte, videatur never by the Romans, under whoſe law our Lord ſuffered, legally inflicted upon fte 
Lal . 28. Wen, but upon ſlaves only; that is, upon people ſcarcely regarded as men, hajy 
in a fort forfeited or loſt themſelves. And among the Fews that execution whit 
molt approached thereto, and in part agreed with it, (tor their law did not ally 
any ſo inhuman puniſhment,) hanging up the dead bodies of ſome that had he 
De. 21.23. put to death, was held moſt infamous and execrable: For, curſed, ſaid the lay, 
1272 


# 55.455; Giction: Accurſed by God, ſaith the Hebrew, that is, ſeeming to be rejected by ( 


ew 


> ©7) and by his ſpecial order expoſed to affliction. 
Gre he. Indeed, according to the courſe of things, to be ſet on high, and for continua 
6. Or. 61. of time to be objected to the view of all that paſs by, in that calamitous poſtyr 
doth infuſe bad ſuſpicion, doth provoke cenſure, doth invite contempt and ſcan 
doth naturally draw forth language of deriſion, deſpight and deteſtation; eſpecil 
from the inconſiderate, hard-hearted and rude vulgar, which commonly doth that 
ſpeak and deal according to event and appearance: pe Seguitur fortunam ſenje 
Heb. 10. 33. S odit damnatos —) Whence Sextet, io be made a gazing-ſlock, or an objects 
reproach to the multitude, is by the apoſtle mentioned as an aggravation of th 
Fine hardſhips endured by the primitive Chriftians. And thus in extremity. did it lat 
3 our Lord: For we read, that the people did in that condition mock, jear and rei 
Luke 23. 35, him, drawing up their noſes, abuſing him by ſcurrilous geſtures, letting out thei 
96. a er x and rf _— _ _ V that en 1 an a. 
3 | proach of men, an eſpiſed of the people: they that fee me laugh me t0 ſcorn; il 
8 . lip, they TEL bet Foies, Br trofed in the Land, bs hindi 
him, ſeeing be delighted in bim. | 
Matt. 9.33 The ſame perſons who formerly had admired his glorious works, who had be 
21.9. raviſhed with his excellent diſcourſes, who had followed and favoured him ſow 
Ops hs neſtly, who had bleſſed and magnified him, (ur he, faith St. Luke, taught in i 
ſynagegues, being glorified by all,) even thoſe very perſons did then behold him wi 
pitileſs contempt and deſpight. In correſpondence to that prophecy, hey {ik 6 
Plal. 22. 17, flare upon me, eigne d N Fewowr, the people flood gazing on him, in a mot ca 
Luke 23. 35. ful manner, venting contemptuous and ſpiteful reproaches; as we ſee reported 

the evangelical ſtory. = | 
Feb. 12. 2. Thus did our bleſſed Saviour endure the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame. Deſp1iji"i 
ſame, that is, not fimply diſregarding it, or (with a ftoical haughtineſs, with 20 
nical immodeſty, with a ſtupid careleſſneſs) ſlighting it as no evil; but nor eſchenii 
it, or not rating it for ſo great an evil, that to decline it he would negle& the ft 

ſecution of his great and glorious deſigns. | | 

There is innate to man an averſation and abhorrency from diſgraceful abuse, 
Heb. 11. 36. leſs ſtrong than are the like antipathies to pain: Whence cruet mockings # 
ſeeurgings are coupled as ingredients of the fore perſecutions ſuſtained | 
God's faithful martyrs. And generally men with mate readineſs will em 
with more contentedneſs will endure the cruelty of the latter, than of | 
former; pain not ſo ſmartly affecting the lower ſenſe, as being inſolent)y 
temned doth grate upon the fancy, and wound even the mind it ſelf. d 
Prov. 18. 8. the waunds of infamy do (as the wiſe man telleth us) go down into the i 
12.18. moſt parts of the belly, reaching the very heart, and touching the foul to 
uick. | | 
J We therefore need not doubt, but that our Saviour as a man, endowed Bi 
buman paſſions, was ſenſible of this natural evil; and that ſuch indignities dl 
ſomewhat of loathſomneſs to his cup of affliction ; eſpecially conſidering, * ; 
great charity diſpoſed him to grieve, obſerving men to act ſo indecently, ſo my 
thily, ſo unjuſtly toward him: Let in conſideration of the glory that would e 
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. . JH. . he N 
Ile. c3. 11. before him, when he ſbauld fee of the travel of his ſoul, and be ſatisfied, he 
1 willingly did accept, and moſt gladly did comport with it. He became “ i 
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77 5, expoſed to malediction and reviling; He endured the contradiction (or obloquy) — 3-15. 
'f ſinful men: He was deſpiſed, rejected and diſeſteemed of men: He in common ap- I +: whe 
prchenſion was deſerted by God, according to that of the prophet, We did eſteem lin. 53. 4. 
lim ſtricken, ſmitten of God, and affiifted ; himſelf even ſeeming to concur in that 
opinion. So was he made a curſe for us, that we, as the apoſtle teacheth, might be Gal. 3. 13. 
redeemed from the curſe of the law; that is, that we might be freed from the exem- 
plary puniſhment due to our tranſgreſſions of the law, with the diſpleaſure of God 
appearing therein, and the diſgrace before the world attending it. He choſe thus 
to make bimfeif of no reputation, vouchſafing to be dealt with as a wretched flave, Phil. =. 59. 
and a wicked miſcreant, that we might be exempted, not only from the torment, 
but alſo from the ignominy which we had merited; that rogether with our life, 
our ſafety, our liberty, we might even recover that honour which we had forfeited 
and imbezzled. 
But leſt any ſhould be tempted not ſufficiently to value theſe ſufferances of our 
Lord, as not ſo rare, but that other men have taſted the like; leſt any ſhould pre- 
ſume to compare them with afflictions incident to other perſons, as Ceſſus did com- Orig.. Cell. 
pare them with thoſe of Anaxarchus and Epictetus; it is requiſite to conſider ſome 7” TY 
remarkable particulars about them. 
We may then conſider, that not only the infinite dignity of his perſon, and the 
perfect innocency of his life did enhance the price of his ſufferings; but ſome endow- 
ments peculiar to him, and ſome circumſtances adhering to his deſign, did much 
augment their force. | 
He was not only, according to the frame and temper of human nature, ſenſibly 
touched with the pain, the thame, the whole combination of diſaſters apparently 
waiting on his paſſion; as God (when he did inſert ſenſe and paſſion into our na- 
ture, ordering objects to affect them) did intend we ſhould be, and as other men 
in like circumſtances would have been; but in many reſpe&s beyond that ordi- 
nary rate: So that no man, we may ſuppoſe, could have felt ſuch grief from them 
is he did, no man ever hath been ſenſible of any thing comparable to what he 
did endure; that paſſage being truly applicable to him, Behe/d and ſee, if there Lam. 1. 12. 
be any ſorrow like to my ſorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith the Lord hath 
ejudted me in the day of his fierce anger; as that unparallel'd fweating out great Luke 22. 44. 
lambs of blood may argue; and as the terms expreſſing his reſentments do intimate. 
For, in reſpect of preſent evils, he ſaid of himſelf, My ſoul is exceeding forrowful Mae, 26. -, 
bo death; he is faid a Snporey, to be in great anguiſh and anxiety, to be in an agony or 38. J 
pang of forrow. In regard to miſchiefs which he ſaw coming on, he is faid to 2 
be difturb'd in ſpirit, and to be ſore amazed, or diſmayed at them. To ſuch an ex- 12. 27. 
ceeding height did the ſenſe of incumbent evils, and the proſpe& of impendent ca- Mark 14 33. 
lamities; the apprehenſion of his cafe, together with a reflexion on our condition, 
KKrew up his affections. | F543 
And no wonder that ſuch a burthen, even the weight: of. all the fins (the num- 
berleſs moſt heinous ſins and abominations) that ever were committed by mankind, 
by appropriation of them to himſelf, lying on his ſhoulders, he ſhould feel ir hea- 
'y, Or ſeem to crouch and groan under it; that in the myſtical pſalm, applied by 
the apoſtle to him, he ſhould cry out, Innumerable evils have compaſſed me Heb. 10. 5. 
«bout, mine mniquities have token bold _ me, fo that I am not able to look up : Pal. 40. 12. 
vey are more than the hairs of my bead, and my heart faileth me. The ſight 
of God's indignation fo dreadfully flaming out againſt. fin, might well aftoniſh and 
territy him: To ſtand, as it were, before the mouth of hell belching fire and 
brimſtone in his face; to lie down in the hotteſt furnace of divine vengeance; to 
Jench with his own heart blood the wrath of heaven, and the infernal fire, (as 
be did in regard to thoſe who will not rekindle them to themſelves,) might well 
the heart of a man beget unconceivable and unexpreiſible preſſures of affliction. 
When ſuch a father (lo infinitely good and kind to him, whom he fo dearly and 
perfectly laved) did hide his face from him, did frown on him, how could he 
oer wie than be mightily troubled ? Is it ſtrange that fo hearty a love, fo tender 
(Py, contemplating our ſinfulneſs, and experimenting our wretchedneſs, ſhould 
edi touched? To fee, I fay, ſo plainly, to feel ſo throughly the horrible 
gane, the folly, the infidelity, the imbecillity, the ingratitude, the incorrigi- 
ny, the ſtrange perverſeneſs, perfidiouſneſs, malice and cruelty of mankind in | 
o many inſtances, (in the treaſon of Fudas, in the denial of Peter, in * de- 
ertion 
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John 18. 20. 


Acts 26. 26. 
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than fraternal good-will towards us. Whence tis not ſo marvellous that as 1 


had that his excellent deportment under ſuch bitter affliction (his moſt divine P* 


ſo he died moſt publickly and viſibly; the world being witneſs of his death, and 


ſertion of all the apoſtles, in the ſpite and tage of the petſecutors, in the fal ſhood o 
the witneſſes, in the abuſes of the people, in the complance of Plate, in a gent. 
ral conſpiracy of friends and foes to ſin) all theſe ſurrounding him, all invading him 
all diſcharging themſelves upon him ;would it not aſtone a mind ſo pure? Would i 
not wound a heart ſo tender and full of charity? | 

Surely, any of thoſe portion who fondly do pretend unto, or vainly do glory in 
a ſullen apathy; or a ſullen contempt of the evils incident to our nature 250 
ſtate, would in ſuch a caſe have been utterly dejected: The mot reſolved philoſo. 
pher would have been daſhed into confuſion at the fight, would have been cruſh 
into deſperation under the ſenſe of thoſe evils which did aſſault him. 

With the greatneſs of the cauſes, the goodneſs of his gonſticution did conſpire 
to increaſe his ſufferings. For ſurely, as his complexion was moſt pure and deli. 
cate, his ſpirit moſt vivid and apprehenſive, his affections moſt pliant and traQahle. 
ſo accordingly would the impreſſions upon him be moſt ſenſible, and conſequenty 
the pains which he felt (in body or ſoul) moſt afflictive. | 

That we in like caſes are not alike moved; that we do not tremble at the x 
prehenſions of God's diſpleaſure, that we are not affrighted with the ſenſe of ou 
fins, that we do not with ſad horror reſent our danger and our miſery, doth ati 
from that we have very glimmering and faint conceptions of thoſe matters; or tha 
they do not in ſo clear and lively a manner ſtrike our fancy; (not appearing in 
their true nature and proper ſhape, ſo heinous and ſo hideous as they really ate in 
themſelves and in their conſequences;) or becauſe we have but weak perſuaſion 
about them; or becauſe we do but ſlightly confider them; or from that our hear; 
are very hard and callous, our affections very cold and dull, ſo that nothing of 
this nature (nothing beſide groſs material affairs) can mollify or melt them; « 
for that we have in us ſmall love to God, and a ſlender regard to our own wel. 
fare; in fine, for that in ſpiritual matters we are neither ſo wiſe, ſo ſober, ſo ſeri 
ous, nor ſo good or ingenuous, in any reaſonable meaſure, as we ſhould be. But 
our Saviour in all thoſe reſpects was otherwiſe diſpoſed. He moſt evidently 
diſcerned the wrath of God, the grievouſneſs of fin, the wretchedneſs of man, 
moſt truly, moſt fully, moſt ſtrongly repreſented to his mind: He moſt firmly be- 
lieved, yea moſt certainly knew, whatever God's law had declared about them: 
He did exactly conſider and weigh them: His heart was moſt ſoft and ſenſible, hi 
affections were moſt quick and excitable by their due objects: He was full d 
dutiful love to God, and moſt ardently deſirous of our good, bearing a mot 


man, as a tranſcendently-wiſe and good man, he was ſo vehemently affecte 
by thoſe occurrences, that his imagination was ſo troubled, and his paſſions 6 
ſtirred by them; ſo that he thence did ſuffer in a manner, and to a degret 
unconceivable ; according to that ejaculation in the Greek Liturgies, Au # d 
os r N D £Agnooy 1pas Kewwe, By thy unknown ſufferings, O Chriſt, have mer!) 
on us. But farther, | 

IV. We may conſider, that this way of ſuffering had in it ſome particular ad- 
vantages, conducing to the accompliſhment of our Lord's principal deſigns. 

Its being very notorious, and laſting a competent time, were good advantage 
For if he had been privately made away, or ſuddenly diſpatched, no ſuch gre 
notice would have been taken of it, nor would the matter of fact have been (0 
fully proved, to the confirmation of our faith, and conviction of infidelity ; 5 


tience, meekneſs and charity) ſo illuſtriouſly ſhone forth. Wherefore to prevent 
all exceptions and excuſes of unbelief, (together with other collateral good pv 
poſes) divine providence did ſo manage the buſineſs, that as the courſe of bis like 
ſo alſo the manner of his death, ſhould be moſt conſpicuouſly remarkable. 
Jſpake freely to the world, and in ſecret have I done nothing, ſaid he of h imſelt 
and, Theſe things (ſaid St. Paul to king Agrippa) were not done in 4 corner. 
Such were the proceedings of his life, not cloſe or clancular, but frank and opel 
not preſently huſhed up, bur leiſurely carried on in the face of the world, chal 
men might have the advantage to obſerve and examine them. And as he live 


ſo prepared to believe his reſurrection, and thence diſpoſed to embrace his d0, 
ctrine; according to what he did foretel, I being lifted up from the earth, = 


ra 
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he drew all well-diſpoſed perſons from the wondrous conſequences of it to be- 


a render it viſible, and did attract the eyes of people toward it; whereby, God's 

Wer inviſibly accompanying that ſacramental performance, they were cured of 
oſe mortiferous ſtings which they had received: ſo our Lord, being mounted on 

be croſs, allured the eyes of men to behold him, and their hearts to cloſe with 

m; whereby, the heavenly virtue of God's ſpirit co-operating, they became 
> from thoſe deſtructive fins, which from the devil's ſerpentine inſtigations they 

incurred. 3 

3 advantage of this kind of ſuffering was, that by it the nature of that 
zaom which he did intend to erect was evidently ſignified: that it was not 
h as the carnal people did expect, an external, earthly, temporal kingdom, con- 
ſting in domination over the bodies and eſtates of men, dignified by outward 
ealch and ſplendor, managed by worldly power and policy, promoted by forci- 
compulſion and terror of arms, affording the advantages of ſafety, quiet and 
roſperity here; but a kingdom purely ſpiritual, celeſtial, eternal; conſiſting in the 
wernance of mens hearts and minds; adorned with endowments of wiſdom and 
tue; adminiſtred by the conduct and grace of God's holy ſpirit ; upheld and pro- 
ated by meek inſtruQion, by virtuous example, by hearty devotion, and hum- 
le patience ; rewarding its loyal ſubjects with ſpiritual joys and conſolations now, 
ith heavenly reſt and bliſs hereafter. No other kingdom could he preſume to de- 
en, who ſubmitted to this dolorous and diſgraceful way of ſuffering: No other 
xploits could he pretend to atchieve by expiring on a croſs: No other way could 
rule, who gave himſelf to be managed by the will of his adverſaries: No other 
nefits would this forlorn caſe allow him to diſpenſe. So that well might he then 


* 
1 


monſtrate that important truth. 


orth of men; ſo as to diſeriminate thoſe wiſe, ſober, ingenuous, ſincere, gene- 
dus ſouls, who could diſcern true goodneſs through ſo dark a cloud, who could 
ve ir though ſo ill-favouredly disfigured, who could embrace and avow it not- 


nes, who would not be offended in him; or by the ſcandal of the croſs be diſcourag- © 


ho, being ſcandalized at his adverſity, would contemn and reje& him. 


duld it be, that a perſon of fo low parentage, of ſo mean garb, of ſo poor conditi- 
n, who underwent ſo lamentable and deſpicable a kind of death, falling under the 
de, and ſpite of his enemies, ſo eaſily ſhould gain ſo general an opinion in the 
orld (even among the beſt, the wiſeſt, the greateſt perſons) of being the Lord of 
je and glory? How, I ſay, could it happen, that ſuch a miracle could be effected 


a9. tout God's aid and ſpecial concurrence? That king Herod, who from a long 
pe eign in flouriſhing ſtate, with proſperous ſucceſs in hjs enterprizes, did attain the 
1 10 ne of great; or that Veſpafian, who triumphantly diggaſcend the imperial throne, 
at ould either of them, by a few admirers of worldly vanity, ſeriouſly be held, or 
fe | flattery be called the Meſjas, is not ſo ſtrange: but that one who was trampled 


ſo miſerably, and treated as a wretched caitiff, ſhould inſtantly conquer innu- 
cable hearts, and from ſuch a depth of extreme adverſity, ſhould be advanced to 


10 refuſe, ſhould become the head flone of the corner; this (with good aſſurance we 23. 
ay lay) was the Lords doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. | 

| lereby indeed be excellency of divine power and wiſdom was much glorified; 
o 1MPpotent, ſo improbable, ſo implauſible means accompliſhing ſo great ef- 
a ſubduing the world to obedience of God, not by the active valour of an il- 


by 2 hero, but through the patient ſubmiſſion of a poor, abuſed and oppreſſed 
* mh reſtoring mankind to lite and happineſs by the ſorrowful death of a cruci- 
vaVvlour, 1 25 | . 7 I 1 | 


V. Laſtly, 


w all nen to me for he drew all men by ſo obvious a death to take notice of (Iren. 2. 26) 


ve on him. And, As (ſaid he again) Moſes did exalt the po in the wilderneſs, John 3. 14. 
t the ſen of man be exalted. As the elevation of that myſterious ſerpent WO 


flert, My kingdom is not of this world; when he was going in this ſignal way to John 18. 36. 


It was alſo a moſt convenient touchſtone to prove the genuine diſpoſition and Luke 2. 35. 


ithſtanding ſo terrible diſadvantages ; it . ſerved, I ſay, to diſtinguiſh thoſe Sleſſed Matt. 11. 6. 


d from adhering to him, from the crew of blind, vain, perverſe; haughty people, 12 by 


Another conſiderable advantage was this, that by it God's ſpecial providence was Chryſ. Jon. 6. 
covered, and his glory illuſtrated in the propagation of the Goſpel. For how Ot. 61. 


1 Cor. 2. 8. 


ne ſublimeſt pitch of glory; that the fone which the builders with ſo much ſcorn Pal. 118. 22, 


2 Cor. 4. 7. 
1 Cor. 1. 27. 
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ductive of love, if friendſhip juſtly meriteth a correſpondence in good-will, what e. 


ou 
proſtitute his life, and in moſt hideous manner loſe it, merely for our ſake: Shoul 


not moſt deeply reſent ſuch kindneſs if upon all occaſions we did not expreſs 0 


V. Laſtly, the conſideration of our Lord's ſuffering in this manner is very uſeſul n u 
in application to our practice: No point is more fruitful of wholeſome inſtrugj, 
none is more forcible to kindle devout affections, none can afford more efficacigy 
inducements and incentives to a pious life. For what virtue will not a ſerious 5 bet 
ditation on the croſs be apt to breed and to cheriſh ? To what duty will it not en J 
and excite us? oP 

1. Are we not hence infinitely obliged, with moſt humble affection and h 
gratitude to adore each perſon of the bleſſed Trinity? * 
| Thar God the Father ſhould deſign ſuch a redemption for us; not ſparing j; 
own Son (the Son of his love, dear to him as himſelf ) but delivering him ud fi 
25, to be thus dealt with for our ſake: That God would endure to ſee his Son i 
ſo pitiful a condition, to hear him groaning under ſo grievous preſſures, to let hin 
be ſo horribly abuſed ; and that for us, who deſerved nothing from him, who hy 
demerited ſo much againſt him; for us, who were no friends to him, (for cn 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his Sn; 
who were not any ways commendable for goodneſs or righteouſneſs : (for Cy; 
did ſuffer for finners, the juſt for the unjuſt; and * God commended his Iny h 
us, that while we were ſinful, Chriſt died for us:) That God thus ſhould | 
us, ſending his Son to be a propitiation for our fins, in ſo diſmal a way of ſuft. 
ing, how ſtupendous is that goodneſs? How vaſt an obligation doth it lay upy 
us to reciprocal affection? If we do owe all to God, as our maker, from whoj 
undeſerved bounty we did receive all that we have; how much farther do we 
ſtand indebted to him as the author of our redemption, from whoſe ill-deſerre 
mercy we receive a new being, and better ſtate; and that in a way far more lj 
ging? For God created us with a word, without more coſt or trouble: but to n- 
deem us, ſtood him in huge expences and pains; no leſs than the debaſing hy 
only Son to our frailty, the expoſing him to more than our miſery, the withdray. 
ing his face, and reſtraining his bowels from his beſt beloved. If a Few then wer 
commanded by law, if a Gentile were obliged by nature, to love God with all hi 
heart and with all his foul; what affection doth a chriſtian, under the law al 
duty of grace owe unto him? By what computation can we reckon that debt 
What faculties have we ſufficient to diſcharge it? What finite heart can hold an 
fection commenſurate to ſuch an obligation? | 

And how can it otherwiſe than inflame our heart with love toward the bleſed 
Son of God, our Saviour, to conſider that merely out of charitable pity tow 
us, he purpoſely came down from heaven, and took our fleſh upon him, that be 
might therein undergo thoſe extreme acerbities of pain, and thoſe moſt ugly indy: 
nities of ſhame for us? Greater love (ſaid he) hath no man than this, that t 
man lay down his life for his friends : But that God ſhould lay down his lit, 
ſhould pour forth his blood, ſhould be aſperſed with the worſt crimes, and cloatt 
ed with fouleſt ſhame, ſhould be executed on a croſs as a malefactor and a ſlat 
for his enemies and rebellious traitors, what imagination can deviſe any expreſim 
of charity or friendſhip comparable to this? Wherefore if love naturally be pi 


fe& ſhould the conſideration of ſo ineffable a love, of ſo unparallel'd friend(by 
have upon us? | | | ha. 

How can any ſerious reflaction on this event fail to work hearty gratitude i 
us toward our good Lord? For put caſe any perſon for our ſake (that he mig 
reſcue us from the greateſt miſchiefs, and purchaſe for us the higheſt benefits) wil 
lingly ſhould deprive himſelf of all his eſtate, (and that a very large one) of I 
honour, (and that a very high one) of his eaſe and pleaſure, (and thoſe the mot 

erfect and aſſured that could be;) that he ſhould expoſe himſelf to the greatel 
azards, ſhould endure the ſoreſt pains, and moſt diſgraceful ignominies ; ſh 


we not then apprehend and confeſs our ſelves monſtrouſly ingrateful, if we d 


thankfulneſs for it; if we did not ever readily yield all the acknowledgment and! 
the requital we were able? The caſe in regard to our bleſſed Saviour is like in kind 
but in degree, whatever we can ſuppoſe, doth infinitely fall below the performance 
of him for us, who ſtooped from the top of heaven, who laid aſide the majeſty 


the felicity of God for the infamies and the dolours of à croſs, that he nigh 
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n us from the torments of hell, and inſtate us in the joys of paradiſe, So that 

obligations of gratitude to him are unexpreſſibly great; and we cannot with 

ace deny ourſelves to be moſt baſely unworthy, if the efects in our heart and 
be not anſwerable. 
Nor ſhould we forget, that alſo upon this account we do owe great love and 
BY to God the Holy Ghoſt, who, as he did originally conſpire in the wonder- 

roject of our redemption, as he did executively by miraculous operation con- 

our Saviour into his fleſhly tabernacle, as he did by unmeaſurable communica- john 3. 34. 
ns of divine virtue aſſiſt his humanity through all the courſe of his life; ſo in 

; junture he did inſpire him with charity more than human, and did ſupport 
1 to undergo thoſe preſſures with invincible patience ; and ſo did ſanctifie all this 

*doral performance, that our Lord, as the apoſtle doth affirm, did through the e- gg 9. 14. 
al ſpirit offer himſelf without ſpot to God, 

What ſurer ground can there be of faith in God, what ſtronger encourage- 

nt of hope, than is ſuggeſted by this conſideration? For if God ſtedfaſtly did 4 23 
4 his purpoſe, and faithfully did accompliſh his word in an inſtance ſo diſtaſtful . * 
[his own heart and bowels; how can we ever ſuſpect his conſtancy and fidelity 
any caſe? How can we diſtruſt the completion of any divine promiſe ? 
If God ſpared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us, to the ſuffering of ſo Rom. 8. 32. 
wmelious affliction, how can we any ways be dithdent of his bounty, or deſpair 

his mercy ; Bom (as the apoſtle doth argue) Mall be not alſo with him freely give 
all things? | 
If Ne we be tempted to doubt of God's goodneſs, will not this experiment 

reof convince and fatisfy us? For what higher kindneſs could God expreſs, 
at lower condeſcenſion could he vouchſafe, by what pledge could he more clear- 

or ſurely teſtify his willingneſs and his delight to do us good, than by thus or- 

ing his deareſt Son to undergo ſuch miſeries for us? _ 
If the greatneſs of our ſins diſcourageth us from entertaining comfortable hopes @uir de fo des 
mercy, will it not rear our hearts, to conſider that ſuch a puniſhment hath been pere pro quo 
lied to expiate them, which might content the moſt rigorous ſeverity : that _ 
h a price is laid down to redeem us from the curſe, which richly may ſuffice to 4 r 
charge it; that ſuch a ſacrifice hath been offered, which God hath avowed for Aug, de Ag. 
ſt available, and acceptable to himſelf? So that now what can juſtice exact 64 * 
re from us? What have we farther to do, than with a penitent and thankful Ephei. 5. 2. 
art to embrace the mercy purchaſed for us? Who is be that condemneth, ſeeing p her 4 
iſt bath died, and hath his. own ſelf born our fins in his own body on the 1 pe. 2. 3 
e? Whatever the wounds of our conſcience be, is not the blood of the croſs, 

pered with our hearty repentance, and applied by a lively faith, a ſovereign 

lam, of virtue ſufficient to cure them? And may we not by his ſtripes be heal. 1 Pet. 2. 24. 
Have we not abundant reaſon, with the holy apoſtle, to joy in God through Rom. 5. 11. 
Lord Feſus Chriſt; by whom we have received the atonement? Is it not to 

preciate the worth, to diſparage the efficacy of our Lord's paſſion, any ways to 

ſpair of mercy, or to be diſconſolate for guilt: as if the croſs were not enough 
thy to compenſate for our unworthineſs, or our Saviour's patience could not bal- 
ice our diſobedience ? 

3. It indeed may yield great joy and ſprightly conſolation to us, to contemplate 

Lord upon the.croſs, exerciſing his immenſe charity toward us, tranſacting all 
work of our redemption, defeating all the enemies, and evacuating all the ob- 
cles of our ſalvation. Wy 

ay we not delectably conſider him as there ſtretching forth his arms of kind- Extendit in 

ls, with them to embrace the world, and to receive all mankind under the wings 2-49 why 
his protection? As there ſpreading out his hands, with them earneſtly invi- Lag. 4. 26. 
, and intreating us to accept the overtures of grace, procured by him for 16. 65. 2. 
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I it not ſweet and ſatisfactory, to view our great high prieſt on that high altar Ley. 9. 22. 
dus up his own pure fleſh, and pouring out his precious blood, as an univerſal My Tow. 
Mplete ſacrifice, propitiatory for the ſins of mankind? | Pope Leo I. 

dit not a goodly object to behold humility and patience ſo gloriouſly rearing 
Knſelves above all worldly, all infernal pride and inſolence; by the croſs aſcend- 


8 Unto the celeſtial throne of dignity and majeſty ſuperlative ? 


Win Is it 


® 


* 8 2 — 
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Is it not pleaſant to contemplate our Lord there ſtanding erect, not only a; , Ml we 

Col. 2. 15, ſolute ſufferer, but as a noble conqueror, where having ſpoiled principalitin Ml mth 
powers, he made a ſolemn ſhew triumphing over them? Did ever any conqueror. * 

tily ſeated in his triumphal chariot, yield a ſpectacle ſo gallant and magnifica on 

Was ever tree adorned with trophies ſo pompous and ſplendid ? =P 

To the exterior view and carnal ſenſe of men, our Lord was then indeeq .il., ; 


O toyvers. 
Matt. 12. 29. 
Luke 11. 21, 
22. 


Heb. 2. 14. 


Gal. 6. 14. 


fave in the croſs of Chriſt, by which the world is crucified to me, and I ung} 


Gal. 2. 20. 
24. 
Col. . 5 
Rom. 8. 13. 
1 Pet. 2. 24. 
Rom. 8. 3. 
1 Cor. 15. 54, 
33. 
2 Tim. 1. 10. 
Heb. 2. 14. 
Eph. 2. 15, 16. 
Col. 1. 10. 


Col. 2. 14. 


20 , 
* Fayre! Me 


r@gs.Phil.2 7. 


medy for us. 


God a diſpleaſure needing ſuch a reconciliation, did impoſe upon the moſt glo'® 


1 Cor. 2. 8. 
Phil. 2. 7. 


2 Cor. 10. 5. 


fleſh, as objects of our horror and hatred. 


in his fleſh and ſlain upon the croſs, by the blood whereof be made peace, au: 


poſed to ſcorn and ſhame; but to ſpiritual and fincere diſcerning, all his; 
our enemies did there hang up as objects of contempt, utterly overthrown , 
undone. 

There the devil, that ſfrong and ſturdy one, did hang up bound in chains 
armed and rifled, quite baffled and confounded, mankind being reſcued from 
tyrannick power. 

There the world, with its vain pomps, its counterfeit beauties, its bewitchy 
pleaſures, its fondly admired excellencies did hang up all defaced and dif, 
ged; as it appeared to St. Paul: For, God (ſaith he) forbid that I ſhoull gt 
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world. 
There, in a moſt lively repreſentation, and moſt admirable pattern, was exhj 
ted the mortification of our fleſh, with its affeftions and luſts; and our old many 
crucified, that the body of fin might be deſtroyed. 
There our fins, being (as St. Peter telleth us) carried up by him unto the gil 
did hang as marks of his victorious proweſs, as malefactors by him condemned int 


There death it ſelf hung gaſping, with its ſting pulled out, and all its ten 
quelled ; his death having prevented ours, and induced immortality. 
There all wrath, enmity, ſtrife, (the banes of comfortable life) did hang abulj 


conciled all things in heaven and earth. 

There manifold yokes of bondage, inſtruments of vexation, and principles off 
riance, even all the hand-writing of ordinances that was againſt us, did han nj 
cancelled and nailed to the croſs. 

So much ſweet comfort by ſpecial conſideration may be extracted from this e 
which in appearance was moſt doleful, but in effect the moſt happy that ch 
providence was diſpenſed to the world. Farther, | 

4. This conſideration is moſt uſeful to render us very humble and ſenſible 
our weakneſs, our vileneſs, our wretchedneſs. For how low was that our! 
from which we could not be raiſed without ſuch a depreſſion of God's only 00 
How great is that impotency, which did need ſuch a ſuccour to relieve l 
How abominable muſt be that iniquity, which might not be expiated without 
coſtly a ſacrifice? How deplorable is that miſery, which could not be remoit 
without commutation of ſo ſtrange a ſuffering? Would the Son of God hare" 
emptied, and abaſed himſelf for nothing? Would he have endured ſuch pains 
ignominies for a trifle? No ſurely; if our guilt had been light, if our caſe I! 
been tolerable, the divine wiſdom would have choſen a more cheap and cali! 
; Is it not madneſs for us to be conceited of any worth in our ſelves, to com 
in any merit of our works, to glory in any thing belonging to us, to fancy © 
ſelves brave, fine, happy perſons, worthy of great reſpe& and eſteem; when # 
our unworthineſs, our demerit, our forlorn eſtate did extort from the moſt grace 


Son of God a neceſſity to undergo ſuch a puniſhment in our behalf? 

How can we reaſonably pretend to any honour, or juſtly aſſume any regard 
our ſelves, whenas the firſt-born of heaven, the Lord of Glory, partaker of 1 
majeſty, was fain to make himſelf of no reputation, to put himſelf into the ga, 
a ſervant, and under the imputation of a malefactor, to bear ſuch diſgrace and 
famy in our room, in lieu of the confuſion due to us? 

What more palpable confutation can there be of human vanity and arrogant 
of all lofty :maginations, all preſumptuous confidences, all turgid humotd, 
fond ſelf- pleaſings and ſelf- admirings, than is that tragical croſs, wherein, ® - 
glaſs, our foul deformity, our pitiful meanneſs, our helpleſs infirmity, our ny 
fulneſs are ſo plainly repreſented ? wed 
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well ſurely may we ſay with St. Auſtin, Let man now at Cy = of 5 = 
Imnoth bluſh to be proud, for whom God is made ſo humble. -. 7 45 38 
and fince (as he doth add) hrs great diſeaſe of ſoul did bring Aug. in Pl. 18, 15 
down the almighty ED from heaven, did humble him to the Fe Iſte — 2 „ ys me- 
irm of @ ſervant, did ſubject bim to contumelies, did fuſpend him ſeti humiliavit, contametiis wk 
18 croſs, that this tumour by virtue of ſo great a medicine ſuſpendic, ut per ſalutem tantæ medicinz 
night be cured ; may not he -well be preſumed incurable, —_ MOT IT pon a 
ho is not cured of his pride by this medicine: in whom piii Dei non ſanatur ? Aug. de Agone Chr. 
either the reaſon of the caſe, nor the force of ſuch an cp. 11. 
ample can work humility ? | e los 

But farther, while this contemplation doth breed ſober humility, it alſo ſhould 
reſerve us from baſe abjectneſs of mind: For it doth evidently demonſtrate, that 
cording to God's infallible judgment, we are very conſiderable; that our ſouls 
re capable of high regard; that it is a great pity we ſhould be loſt and abandoned 4. wr» pro 
o ruin. For ſurely, had not God much eſteemed and reſpected us, he would not ; ng hey : 
xr our ſakes have ſo debaſed himſelf, or deigned to endure ſo much for our reco- prepter guerr 
ery; divine juſtice would not have exaCted or accepted ſuch a ranſom for our ſouls _ raed f 
ad they been of little worth. We ſhould not therefore ſlight our ſelves, nor de- 1 Plat. 
nean our ſelves like ſorry contemptible wretches, as if we deſerved no conſideration, 148. 
jo pity from our ſelves; as if we thought our ſouls not worth ſaving, which yer Conn 
ur Lord thought good to purchaſe at ſo dear a rate. By ſo deſpiſing or diſregard- tate wile: «ir, 
ng our ſelves, do we not condemn the ſentiments, do we not vilifie the ſufferings „ 
ff our Lord; ſo with a pitiful meanneſs of ſpirit joyning the moſt unworthy inju- Aug. Adds 13. 
tice and ingratitude? Again, | 46. 
6. How can we reflect upon this event without extreme diſpleaſure againſt, and 
jearty deteſtation of our ſins? Thoſe fins which indeed did bring ſuch tortures 
nd ſuch diſgraces upon our bleſſed Redeemer? Judas, the wretch who betrayed 
im, the Jewiſb prieſts who did accuſe and proſecute him, the wicked rout which 
Id abufively inſult over him, thoſe cruel hands that ſmote him, thoſe pitileſs hearts 
at {corned him, thoſe poiſonous tongues that mocked him and reviled him, all 
ole who were the inſtruments and abettors of his affliction, how do we loath 
d abhor them? How do. we deteſt their names, and execrate their memories? 
put bow much greater reaſon have we to abominate our ſins, which were the true, 
e principal actors of all that woful tragedy? He was delivered for our offences : Rom. 4. 25, 
[ey were indeed the traitors, which by the hands of Judas delivered him up. 
Ye that knew no fin, was made fin for us, that is, was accuſed, was condemned, , Cor. f. 21. 
as executed as a ſinner for us, It was therefore we, who by our ſins did im- 
each him; the ſpiteful prieſts were but our advocates: We by them did adjudge 
d ſentence him; Pilate was but drawn in againſt his will and conſcience, to be 
ur ſpokeſman in that behalf: We by them did inflict that horrid puniſhment on 
um; the Roman executioners were but our repreſentatives therein. He became Gal. 3. i;. 


Curſe for us; that is, all the mockery, deriſion and contumely he endured, did 


roceed from us; the filly people were but properties acting our parts. Our fins 
ic ere they that cried out, Crucifige, (Crucifie him, crucifie bim, ) with clamours more 


bud and more importunate than did all the Fewi/h rabble. It was they, which 
che borrowed throats of that baſe people did ſo outrageouſly perſecute him. 
e was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, and bruiſed for our iniquities : It Ik. 51. 5. 
as they which by the hands of the fierce ſoldiers, and of the rude populacy, 
by ſenſeleſs engines, did buffet and ſcourge him ; they by the nails and thorns 
d pierce his fleſh, and rend his ſacred body. Upon them therefore it is moſt 
0 00 fit that we ſhould turn our hatred, that we ſhould diſcharge our in- 
ion. | 
7- And what in reaſon can be more powerful toward working penitential ſorrow 
ad remorſe, than reflexion upon ſuch horrible effects, proceeding from our ſins? 
can we forbear earneſtly to grieve, conſidering our ſelves by them to have 
the perfidious betrayers, the unjuſt ſlanderers, the cruel perſecutors and bar- 
er murtherers of a perſon ſo innocent and lovely, ſo good and benign, ſo great 
rs, © 0 LN of God's own dear Son, of our beſt friend, of our moſt gracious 
er | | 
bo If ingenuity will not operate ſo far, and hereby melt us us into contrition ; h 
Voreh chis conſideration muſt needs affect us with a religious fear. For can pr. 119, 126 
or. I. Yya 5 we 


— . — 


dreadful fierceneſs of God's wrath againſt them, upon the impartial ſeverity of | 


Tit. 2. 14. 

3 Pet. 1. 10, 
19. 

Rom. 14. 9. 
2 Cor. 5. 15. 
3 Pet. 2.1. 

1 Cor. 6. 20. 
Heb. 6. 6. 
eve aupsi 1]. 
Heb. 10. 29. 
xv log map 
Tevoylov 

n ud. v. 26. 
xo yy n no d- 


Cor. 8. 9. 
ph. 4. 32. 
Coloſſ. 3. 13. 


reaſon or modeſty pretend to the mercies and compaſſions of the croſs? Can! 


John 15. 12. 


-_ 13. 35. 
Ph. 5. 2. 


Rom. 15. 1, 3+ 


we otherwiſe than tremble to think upon the heinous. guilt of our fins, Upon th 


vine judgment for them, all ſo manifeſtly diſcovered, all. ſo livelily ſet forth in 1; 
diſmal ſpectacle? If the view of an ordinary execution is apt to beget in us ſo 
terror, ſome dread of the law, ſome reverence toward authority; what awful 1 
preſſions ſhould this ſingular example of divine juſtice work upon us? : 

How greatly we ſhould be moved thereby, what affections it ſhould raiſe in - 
we may even learn from the moſt inanimate creature: For the whole world z 
ſeem affected thereat with horror and confuſion ; the frame of things was diſco 

ſed and diſturbed; all nature did feel a kind of compaſſion and compunction ; 
it. The ſun (as from averſion and ſhame) did hide his face, leaving the world 
vered for three hours with mournful blackneſs; the bowels of the earth did yern »y 
quake; the rocks did ſplit; the veil of the temple was rent; the graves did on 
themſelves, and the dead bodies were rouzed up. And can we then (who are ny 
concerned in the event) be more ſtupid than the earth, more obdurate than 10 
more drowzy than interr'd carcaſes, the moſt inſenſible and immoveable things . 
nature? Bur farther, | | 

9. How can the meditation on this event do otherwiſe than hugely deter g 
from all wilful diſobedience and commiſſion of fin ? For how thereby can we vid 
ſuch engagements, and thwart ſuch an example of obedience? How thereby © 
we abuſe ſo wonderful goodneſs, and diſoblige ſo tranſcendent charity? Hy 
thereby can we reject that gentle dominion over us, which our redeemer di 
dearly purchaſe, or renounce the Lord that bought us at ſo high a rate? Vi 
what heart can we bring upon the ſtage, and act over that direful tragedy, x 
newing all that pain and all that diſgrace to our Saviour; as the apoſtle teachel 
that we do by apoſtacy, cruciſying to our ſelves the ſon of God afreſh, and puti 
him to an open ſhame ? Can we. without horror tread under foot the Son of 
and count the blood of the covenant an unboly thing; (as the ſame divine aral 
faith all wilful tranſgreſſors do;) vilifying that moſt ſacred and precious blood f 
freely ſhed for the demonſtration of God's mercy, and ratification of his gracon 
intentions towards us, as a thing of no ſpecial worth or conſideration ; deſyiin 
all his ſo kind and painful endeavours for our ſalvation; defeating his moſt chi 
table purpoſes, and earneſt deſires for our welfare; rendring all his ſo bitter al 
loathſome ſufferings in regard to us utterly vain and fruitleſs, yea indeed very hur 
ful and pernicious? For if the croſs do not fave us from our fins, it will much 
gravate their guilt, and augment their puniſhment; bringing a ſeverer condemm: 
tion, and a ſadder ruin on us. Again, 1-3-4 > EO e190. 

10, This conſideration affordeth very ſtrong engagements to the ' pradiicet 
charity towards our neighbour. For what heart can be ſo hard, that the bl 
of the croſs cannot mollifie into a charitable and compaſſionate ſenſe? Can welt 
bear to love thoſe, toward whom our Saviour did bear fo tender affection, f 
whom he was pleaſed to ſuſtain ſo woful tortures and indignities ? Shall we 5, 
in obedience to his moſt urgent commands, in conformity to his moſt notable & 
ample, in grateful return to him for his benefits, who thus did gladly ſuffer for 
diſcharge this moſt ſweet and eaſie duty towards his beloved friends? Shall x 
not be willing, by parting with a little ſuperfluous ſtuff for the relief of our pi 
brother, to requite and gratifie him, who, to ſuccour us in our diſtreſs, moſt bot 
tifully did * with his wealth, with his glory, with his pleaſure, with bis | 
it ſelf? Shall we not meekly comport with an infirmity, not bear a perry negli 
not forgive a ſmall injury to our brother, when as our Lord did for us, and i 
us bear a croſs, to procure remiſſion for our innumerable moſt heinous aft 
and offences againſt almighty God? Can a heart void of mercy and pity, with 


hope, that God for Cbriſt's ſake will pardon us, if we for Chri/?'s fake will not fd 
give our neighbour ? 

Can we hear our Lord faying to us, This is my command, that ye love ons 
other, as I have loved you; and, Hereby ſhall all men know that ye aft 1 
diſciples, if ye love one another? Can we hear St. Paul exhorting, Walt in | 
as Chriſt alſo hath loved us, and hath given himſelf for us, an © ering aut 
ſacrifice to God for a fweet ſmelling ſavour; and, We that are 2 ought # 
bear the infirmittes of the weak For even Chrift pleaſed not himſelf, but, , 


te th. DA. 


written, The reproaches of them that reproached thee, fell on me? Can we attend to 
. Fobn's argu ing, Beloved, if God ſo loved us, then ought we alſo to love one another. 
rely we perceive the love of God, becauſe he laid down his life for us: Wherefore ' _ 4. 22, 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren? | | 2a 
Can we, I ſay, conſider ſuch precepts, and ſuch diſcourſes, without effectually 
eing dif} ſed to comply with them for the fake of our crucified Saviour; all 
hole if. was nothing elſe but one continual recommendation and enforcement 
this duty; but his death eſpecially was a pattern moſt obliging, moſt incentive 
hereto? This uſe of the point is the more to be regarded, becauſe the apoſtle 
och apply it hereto, our text coming in upon that occaſion ; for having pathetical- 
exhorted the Philippians to all kinds of charity and humble condeſcenſion, he 
joineth, Let this mind be in you, which was in Chriſt Feſus; who being in the form Phil. 2. 5.— 
f God, &c. | 3 
11. But furthermore, what can be more operative than this point toward breeding 
diſregard of this world with all its deceitful vanities, and miſchievous delights; to- 
ard reconciling our minds to the worſt condition into which it can bring us; to- 
ard ſupporting our hearts under the heavieſt preſſures of affliction which it can 
y upon us? For can we reaſonably expect, can we eagerly affect, can we ardently 
fire great proſperity, whenas the Son of God, our Lord and Maſter, did only 
te ſuch adverſity? How can we refuſe, in ſubmiſſion to God's pleaſure, conten- 
diy to bear a flight grievance, whenas our Saviour gladly did bear a croſs, infinite- 
more diſtaſteful to carnal will and ſenſe than any that can befal us? Who now can 
{mire theſe ſplendid trifles, which our Lord never did regard in his life, and which 
t his death only did ſerve to mock and abuſe him? Who can reliſh thoſe ſordid 
leaſures, of which he living did not vouchſafe to taſte, and the contraries whereof 
e dying choſe to feel in all extremity? Who can diſdain or deſpiſe a ſtate of ſor- 
ww and diſgrace, which he, by voluntary ſuſception of it, hath fo dignified and 
raced; by which we ſo near reſemble and become conformable to him; by which Rom. 8. 17. 
concur and partake with him; yea, by which in ſome caſes we may promote, Fhil. 3. 10. 
d after a ſort complete his deſigns, filling up, (as St. Paul ſpeaketh) that which is "Ro Mg. 
bind of the afflictions of Chriſt in our fleſh? | Col, 1. 24. 
Who now can hugely prefer being eſteemed, approved, favoured, commended 
men, before infamy, reproach, deriſion, and perſecution from them; eſpecially 
hen theſe do follow conſcientious adherence to righteouſneſs? Who can be very Cogiremus cru 
mditious of worldly honour and repute, covetous of wealth, or greedy of pleaſure, ark agoutg 
ho doth obſerve the Son of God chuſing rather to hang upon a croſs, than to fir ON RE 
pon a throne; inviting the clamours of ſcorn and ſpire, rather than acclamations of Hier. ad Ne- 


1 the 
f d 
| th 


1c: ON fling and praiſe ; diveſting himſelf of all ſecular power, pomp, plenty, conveni- P. EA 2. 
ba cies and ſolaces: embracing the garb of a ſlave, and the repute of a malefactor, 

e H fore the dignity and reſpe of a prince, which were his due, which he moſt eaſi- 

n, could have obtained? 


Can we imagine it a very happy thing, to be high and proſperous in this world, Qs bratam 
d ſwim in afluence and pleaſure? Can we take it for a miſery, to be mean and — FRY 
ww, to conflict with ſome wants and ſtraits here; ſeeing the fountain of all hap- qu cn 


nels, did himſelf purpoſely condeſcend to ſo forlorn a ſtate, and was pleaſed to %% % do- 


cuit Filius 


come ſo deep a ſufferer? If with devout eyes of our mind we do behold our Ba Aug. de 
ord, hanging naked upon a gibbet, beſmeared all over with ſtreams of his own . Chr. cap. 
00d, groaning under ſmart anguiſh of pain, encompaſſed with all forts of diſgrace- 

abuſes, yielding (as it was foretold of him) his back to the ſmiters, and his cheeks Iſa. 56. 

them who plucked off the hair, hiding not his face from ſhame and ſpitting: will not 

© Magination of ſuch a ſpectacle dim the luſtre of all earthly grandeurs and beau- 

es, damp the ſenſe of all carnal delights and ſatisfactions, quaſh all that extrava- 

Fit glee which we can find in any wild frolicks, or riotous merriments? Will it 

ot ſtain all our pride, and check our wantonneſs? Will it not diſpoſe our minds to 

r, placing our happineſs in things of another nature, ſeeking our content in 


1 6 — of higher importance; preferring obedience to the will of God before com- 
re } OG with the fancies and deſires of men; according to that precept of St. Peter, 
* aſmuch then as Chriſt hath ſuffered for us in the fleſh, arm your ſelves likewiſe with, pet. 41,9 
F 5 o e 5 


eme mind ſo as no lon li ] 
| ger to live the remaining time in the fleſh, to the Juſts Gree. 
nen, but to the ol of God. | | ; | 


12, This 


359 


12, This indeed will inſtruct and incline us chearfully ro ſubmit unto God's wil 

and gladly to accept from his hand whatever he diſpoſeth, however grievous a, 

afflictive to our natural will; this point ſuggeſting great commendation of affix. 

„ tions, and a ſtrong conſolation under them. For if ſuch hardſhip was to our Ly 

_—_—_ 9 © himſelf a ſchool of duty, he (as the apoſtle faith) learning obedience from what }, 
Heb. 5. 8. ſuffered; if it was to him a fit mean of perfection, as the apoſtle doth again in. 
Heb. 2. 10. ply when he faith, that it became God to perfect the captain of our ſalvation þ 
ſuffering; if it was an attractive of the divine favour even to him, as thoſe word 

Joh. 10. 17. import, Therefore the father loveth me, becauſe I lay down my life; if it was u 
uke 24. 26. him a ſtep toward glory, according to that ſaying, Vas not Chriſt to ſuffer, an 

fo to enter into his glory? yea, if it was a ground of conferring on him a ſu 

Phil. 2.9. lime pitch of dignity above all creatures, God for this obedience baving exaj. 
Heb. 2.9. ed him, and given him à name above all names; We ſeeing Feſus far th 
ſuffering of death crowned with glory and honour; the heavenly ſociety in th 

Rev. 5.12.9. Revelations with one voice crying out, Worthy is the lamb that was flain (ub 
redeemed us to God by bis blood) to receive power, and riches, and wiſdom, al 

ſtrength, and honour, and glory, and bleſſing: If affliction did miniſter ſuch 4. 

vantages to him; and if by our conformity to him in undergoing it, ( wit 

like equanimity, humility, and patience) it may afford the like to us; why 

reaſon is there that we ſhould any wiſe be diſcompoſed at it, or diſconſolar 

under it? Much greater reaſon, ſurely, there is, that, wit 


* (Rom. 5. 3. Col. 1. 24. Matt. g. * ze 
„ _ 54 St. Paul, and all the holy apoſtles, we ſhould “ rejoice, boil, 


Jam. 1. 2. Heb. 10. 34. 1 Pet. 1.17. and exult in our tribulations: Far more cauſe we have, wit 


Heb. 12. 2.— 1 Cor. 1.4.—) 1 Theſſ. 3. them, to eſteem it a favour, a privilege, an ornament, 
E. Rom. 8. 29. Acts 14. 22. 2 Fin. felicity to us, than to be diſpleaſed and diſcontented ther 


with. 


8 10. 38. To do thus is a duty incumbent on us as chriſtians. For, + He, ſaith our ms 


Luke 14. 27. ſter, that doth not take up his * and follow me, is not worthy of me: He tid 


9.23. doth not carry bis croſs, and go after me, cannot be my diſciple. He that doth nn 
—_ 2 willingly take the croſs when it is preſented to him by God's hand; he that du 
þ. 623. not contentedly bear it when it is by providence impoſed on him, is no wiſe wo- 


thy of the honour to wait on Chri/t; he is not capable to be reckoned among th 

diſciples of our heavenly maſter. He is not worthy of Chriſt, as not having ti 

courage, the conſtancy, the ſincerity of a chriſtian; or of one pretending to {ic 

great benefits, ſuch high privileges, ſuch excellent rewards, as Chriſt our Lord ai 

Saviour doth propoſe. He cannot be Chrift's diſciple, ſhewing ſuch an incapaci) 

to learn thoſe needful leſſons of humility and patience dictated by him; declarin 

ſuch an indiſpoſition to tranſcribe thoſe copies of ſubmiſſion to the divine will, ſell 

e denial, and ſelf.- reſignation, ſo fairly ſer him by the inſtruction and example i 


vor. Chrift : For Chriſt (faith St. Peter) ſuffered for us, leaving us an example, that u 
1 Pet. 2.21. ſhould follow his ſteps. | 

13. The willing ſuſception and the chearful ſuſtenance of the croſs, is indeed it 

expreſs condition, and the peculiar character of our chriſtianity ; in ſignificati! 

whereof, it hath been from moſt ancient times, a conſtant uſage to mark thoſe hl 

enter into it with the figure of it. The croſs, as the inſtrument by which our pes 

with God was wrought, as the ſtage whereon our Lord did act the laſt part of f 

marvellous obedience, conſummating our redemption, as the field wherein the cf 

tain of our ſalvation did atchieve his noble victories, and erect his glorious trophis 

datos. WE all the enemies thereof, was well aſſumed to be the badge of our profeſſion, ® 

% caps. enſign of our ſpiritual warfare, the pledge of our conſtant adherence to our cv” 

1 * Apeſti. fied Saviour; in relation to whom our chief hope is grounded, our great Jo) al 

* ſole glory doth conſiſt: For God forbid, faith St. Paul, that I ſhould glory cbt! 

Gal. 6. 14. the croſs of Chriſt. | " 

x Cor. 1. 23, 14. Let it be to the Jeus a ſcandal, (or offenſive to their fancy, prepoſſ r 

with expectations of a Maſias flouriſhing in ſecular pomp and proſperity) 1 

be folly to the Greeks, (or ſeem abſurd to men puff d up and corrupted in 7 

with fleſhly notions and maxims of worldy craft, diſpoſing them to value nord 

which is not grateful to preſent ſenſe or fancy) that God ſhould put his e 

beloved ſon into ſo very ſad and deſpicable a condition; that ſalvation from 7 

as 3 and miſery ſhould be procured by ſo miſerable a death; that eternal joy, glory , 


2.7. 79. happineſs ſhould iſſue from theſe fountains of ſorrow and ſhame that a be. 
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l _— XXXII. of our Bleſſed Saviour. 


ll i. crernal ſemblance devoted to ſo opprobrious uſage, ſhould be the Lord and Re- 

and Wi 1-emer of mankind, the king and judge of all the world: Let, I ſay, this doctrine 

ic. be ſcandalous and diſtaſteful to ſome perſons tainted with prejudice; let it be 

ol grange and incredible to others blinded with ſelf-conceit ; let all the inconſiderate, 
in che proud, all the profane part of mankind openly with their mouth, or cloſely 

im. heart, flight and reject it: yet to us it muſt appear grateful and joyous; to us 9 

it is T1575 AoyO., 4 faithful and moſt credible propoſition worthy of all accepta- « Tims. 13 

n, that Feſus Chriſt came into the world to ſave finners, in this way of ſuffer- 

ing for them: To us, who diſcern by a clearer light, and are endowed with a 

urer ſenſe, kindled by the divine ſpirit: from whence we may with comfortable 
arisfation of mind apprehend and taſte, that God could not in a higher meaſure, 

or ficter manner illuſtrate his glorious attributes of goodneſs and juſtice, his infinite 


erace and mercy toward his poor creatures, his holy diſpleaſure againſt wickedneſs, 
0 kis impartial ſeverity in puniſhing iniquity and impiety, or in vindicating his own 


xcred honour and authority, than by thus ordering his only Son, cloathed with 
ur nature, to ſuffer for us; that alſo true virtue and goodneſs could not other- 
vie be taught, be exemplified, be commended and impreſſed with greater advan- 
age. | | * 


Fla Since thereby indeed a charity and humanity ſo unparallel'd, (far tranſcending 
, heirs who have been celebrated for devoting their lives out of love to their coun- 
7 


rey, or kindneſs to their friends) a meekneſs ſo incomparable, a reſolution ſo in- 
incible, a patience ſo heroical, were manifeſted for the inſtruction and direction 
pf men; ſince never were the vices and the vanities of the world (fo prejudicial 
o the welfare of mankind) fo remarkably diſcountenanced ; ſince never any ſuffer- 
ng could pretend to ſo worthy and beneficial effects, the expiation of the whole 
yorl's fins, and reconciliation of mankind to God, the which no other perfor- 1 John 2. 2. 
nance, no other ſacrifice did ever aim to procure ; fince, in fine, no virtue had ever 2 Cor. 5: 19. 
Wo glorious rewards, as ſovereign dignity to him that exerciſed it, and eternal 


e ppineſs ro thoſe that imitate it; ſince, I ſay, there be ſuch excellent uſes and 
aus of the croſs born by our Saviour; we can have no reaſon to be offended at 

wer or aſhamed of it; but with all reaſon heartily ſhould approve, and humbly adore 

$ deep wiſdom of God, together with all other his glorious attributes diſplayed 
een. To whom therefore, as is moſt due, let us devoutly render all glory 

ml Me praiſe. And, | 

d and | | 

cir Unto him that loved us, and waſhed us from our fins in his blood, and hath made Apoc. 1. 5,6. 
ar 5 s kings and prieſts unto God and his Father, to him be glory and dominion for ever 

- nd ever, Bleſſing and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that ſitteth upon Apoc. 5. 13. 
p þ le throne, and unto the lamb, for, ever and ever. 
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Orat. Domin. 


& per omnia precationum ſanftarum verba diſcurras, quantum exiſlimo nihil 
invenies, quod non iſta Dominica contineat & concludat oratio: unde liberum eſt 
alis atque aliis verbis, eadem tamen in orando dicere, ſed non debet eſſe liberum 
alia dicere, Aug. ad Probam Epiſt. CXXI. 
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OR EE D. 


HE Order preſcribed to this Exerciſe directs us to treat upon, iſt, The Creed. 
2dly, The Lord's Prayer. 3dly, The Decalogue. 4thly, The Sacraments. 
bly, The Power of the Keys. : 8 | | 
The Firſt comprehends the main Principles of our Religion, (I mean the Chri- 
an; as diſtinguiſhed from all other Religions) with eſpecial reſpect to which our 
raQice is alſo to be regulated. The Second directs us in the principal duty of our 
clgion, (and which procures grace and ability to perform the reſt,) our devotion 
ward God, informing us concerning both the matter and manner thereof. The 
bird is a compendious (Body as it were) of Law, according to which we are bound 
order our practice and converſation, both toward God and Man; containing the 
if of thoſe perpetual and immutable laws of God, to which our obedience is 
diſpenſibly due; and unto which all other rules of moral duty are well reducible. 
he next Place is fitly allotted to thoſe poſitive ordinances, or myſtical rites, inſti- 
ted by God for the ornament, and advantage of our Religion; the which we are 
liged with devotion and edification of our ſelves to obſerve, and therefore ſhould 
derſtand the ſignification and uſe of them. Laſtly, Becauſe God hath ordered 
briſtians (for mutual aſſiſtance and edification) to live in ſociety together, and ac- 
rdingly hath appointed differences of office and degree among them, aſſigning to 
ch ſuitable privileges and duties; 'tis requiſite we conſider this point alſo, that 
e may know how to behave our ſelves towards each other, as my requires, re- 
ectively according to our ſtations in the Church, or as Members of that Chriſtian 
deiety. Such, in brief, may be the reaſon of the method preſcribed to theſe Diſ- 
purſes, the which, God willing, we propole to follow. . BE, 


. Concerni ng the Creed. 


That, in the primitive Churches, thoſe who being of Age (after previous inſtru- 
on and ſome trial of their converſation) were received into entire Communion of 
e Church, and admitted to Baptiſm, were required to make open profeſſion of 
eir being perſuaded of the truth of Chriſtianity, and their being reſolved to live 
ording thereto; and that this Profeſſion was made by way of anſwer to certain 
errogatories propounded to them, is evident by frequent and obvious teſtimonies 
the moſt ancient Eccleſiaſtical Writers; and St. Peter himſelf ſeems to allude 
this Cuſtom, when he faith that Baptiſm ſaves us (conduces to our ſalvation) as 
Ing re H ayab1s oweadnoews, the ſtipulation, freely and fincerely, bond de, 
With a good conſcience, made by us, then when we ſolemnly did yield our con- 
t and promiſe to what the Church, in God's behalf, did demand of us to believe, 
undertake, I conceive alſo, that the Author of the Epiſtle to the H. brews 
 allude to the ſame practice when (Ch. 10. 22, 23.) he thus exhorts to perſeve- 
ce: Having had our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience, and our body Waſh- 
rich pure water (that is, having received Baptiſm) Jet us hold faſt the profeſſion 


; os from it) for be that did promiſe is faithful; God will be true to his part, 
perform what he then promiſed, of mercy and grace to us. (Some reſemblance 
eich practice we have in that paſſage, between Philip the Deacon, and the 
2 Eunuch: where, after "oP, had inſtructed the Eunuch; the Eunuch 

1. 2 2 HR . firſt 


1 Pet. 3. 31. 


"v7 faith (that which we at our Baptiſm did make) without wavering (or de- 
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ſjmbolo- quo & nos baptizare, eundem nhſfe 


interrogatio, do ſeem to mean the ſame thing: and in other later Writers the ſu 


12.d: Trin. 


firſt ſpeaks: Behold water; what hinders me from being baptized? > Philip anſyy, 
If thou believeſt with all thy heart, it is lawful. The Eunuch replies: 7 49 
Feſus Chriſt to be the Son of God: Upon which ſhort confeſſion of his faith, he or 
Baptized.) Now that this een (take it either for the action, or the entire, 
geſla; or for the form, or for the matter thereof; to all which indifferently, by won 
tonymical ſchemes of ſpeech, the ſame words are uſually in ſuch caſes applied); 
this profeſſion I ſay, was very anciently (in the Roman eſpecially, and ſome o) n 
Churches) called Symbolum, appears by thoſe remarkable words of Cyprian (t 
moſt ancient perhaps wherein this word is found applied to this matter) in his 1 2 
Epiſtle ad Magnum; arguing againſt the validity of baptiſm adminiſtred by Hen 
ticks and Schiſmaticks (ſuch as were the Novatians:) Qyod fi aliquis illud qm 
ut dicat, eandem Novatianum legem tenere, | avs Catholica Ecclefia teneat, a er 

e Deum patrem, eundem filium Cbriu rb. 
eundem Spiritum ſanctum, ac propter hoc 1 eam poteſtatem baptizandi ji 
quod videatur in interrogatione baptiſmi a nobis non diſcrepare, ſciat quiſqui i 
opponendum putat, primum non iſe unam nobis & 1 ſymboli legen, 
que eandem interrogationem. ere theſe Expreſſions, Bodem /ymbolo baptizg 
and in interrogatione baptiſmi non diſcrepare ; as allo, Una ſymbols lex, and Bu 


manner of ſpeaking doth ſometimes occur; as when Hilary thus Preys + Conſens 
hanc conſcientiæ mea vocem, ut quod in regenerationis mea ſymbolo, baptizu, 
in Patre, & Filio, & Spiritu S. profeſſus ſum, ſemper obtineam: where ry 


rationis fue fymbolam doth ſeem to import, that conteſtation of his faich, wii | 


may ſeem to be, for that it was a ſolemn ſignification of his embracing the Doi 


of this notion doth not fatisfy, there is another very agreeable to the nature of th 


* P/ato, Demo 
fthenes, &c. 


(thence derived) doth according to moſt common uſe denote any contract or c 
nant made between two Parties: Now, that the ſtipulation made between a Pl 


Serm. 62. pag. 


16, 2. 


firmatur ; and (commonly in his Sermons upon this Creed) he ſtiles it, falt 


Cogni xance. 


MaximusTau- diſeriminated and diſcerned from the Enemies thereof: Symbolum teſſera &t & 


rinenſis. 


thoſe ſhort and general forms, to exclude, or prevent compliance with them) o 


he ſolemnly made at his baptiſm. Now the reaſon why this profeſſion was ſo clin: 


and Law of Chriſt; even as Ariſtotle calls wards, avuy6oAz Twv Oo» Th Juy1 wahu 
rr, the ſymbols or repreſentations of the conceptions that are in the mind; th 
ſeems to be the moſt ſimple reaſon of this term being ſo uſed: but if the fimplia 


thing, not wanting the countenance of ſome good authority. The word cu 
doth in the beſt Greek * Writers not uncommonly fignify to tranſact commerce, 1 
make contract, to agree about any Bargain or Buſineſs; and the word out 


by baptiſm initiated and received into Chriſtianity, and God Almighty (a li 
Church in his behalf) may moſt appoſitely be called a covenant or contract, no: WF" 
ſuppoſe will doubt; wherein we confeſs faith and promiſe obedience ; God voud 1 
ſa fes preſent mercy, promiſes grace and future reward; and that the word cru 
ſhould hence import thus much, we cannot much wonder if we have obſerved li 
commonly words are wont to borrow fignification from their kindred and nel 
bours: and thus Chry/ologus plainly interprets the meaning of the word: Plactul 
wel pactum, (faith he) guod lucri ſpes venientis continet vel futuri, {ym 
nuncupari etiam contractu docemur humano; quod tamen ſymbolum inter duss fri 
ſemper geminata conſcriptio —— inter Deum verò & homines ſymbolum fidei ſdli] 


dei. Ruſſinus indeed tells us (and divers after him) that the reaſon why d 
Creed was called /ymbolum or indicium, is, becauſe it was deviſed as a mark tv 
ſtinguiſh the genuine Teachers of the Chriſtian Doctrine from ſuch falſe Tea iſ" * 
as did adulterate or corrupt it; or becauſe it was a kind of military * token (a 9% 
as it were, or a watch- word) by which the true Friends of Chriſtianity might 


naculum, quo inter fideles perfiddſque ſecernitur. But if we conſider the brevit)® 
ſimplicity of the ancient forms, unſuitable to ſuch a deſign, it may ſeem moreFF 
bable, that it was intended not ſo much to ſeparate Chriſtians from each othe!, ® 
diſtinguiſh them from all of other Religions; or more ſimply as we ſaid, to bea 

whereby the Perſon converted to Chriſtianity did ſignify, that he did ſincere!) I 
brace ir, conſenting to the capital doctrines thereof, and engaging obedience to is ick 
Indeed after ward (when it was commonly obſerved, that almoſt any kind of 1 
ticks, without evident repugnance to their particular opinions, could confor® 


ſion was taken to enlarge the ancient forms, or to frame new ones (more full f 
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icice,) to be uſed, as formerly, at baptiſm. But (to leave farther conſideration 
— « he name, and to purſue what more concerns the thing) for the more ancient 
rms, wherein the fore · mention'd profeſſion was conceived, it ſeems that in ſeve- 
i places, and rimes, they did ſome what vary, receiving altera- | 
on and encreaſe, according to the diſcretion of thoſe, who did His . 28 & impaſſbilem ; 
reſide in each Church; the principal however and more ſub- 4 1 co 
antial parts (which had eſpecial direction and authority from autem apud nos additos hæreſeos cau à Sa- 
» words and practice of our Saviour and his Apoſtles) being belli, &c. RH. in Hm. 
jery-where and at all times retain'd (thoſe namely, which 
ncerned the Perſons of the Holy Trinity, and the great promiſes of the Goſpel, 
miſſion of fins, to be miniſtred here by the Church, and eternal life to be conferr'd 
rafter by God upon thoſe who had conſtantly believ'd and obey'd the Goſpel.) 
Thatin the more ancient times, there was no one form, generally fixed and agreed 
io omit other arguments that perſuade it) is hence probable, for that the moſt 
arned, and generally knowing perſons of thoſe times, when in their Apologies 
inſt disbelievers for Chriſtianiry, or in their aſſertions of its genuine principles 
1d doctrine againſt misbelievers, they by the nature and ſequel of their diſcourſe 
e engag d to ſum up the principal doctrines of our Religion, they do not yet (as 
aſon did require, and they could hardly have avoided doing, had there been any 
ch conſtantly and univerſally ſettled or avowed form) alledge any ſuch, but rather 
om their own obſervation-of the common ſenſe agreed upon, and in their own ex- 
reſion ſet down thoſe main doctrines, wherein the chief Churches did conſent, 


i Wi: may be ſeen by divers of them, eſpecially by Tertullian (the oldeſt of the La- De vel. Virg. 
lin) if we compare ſeveral places, wherein he delivers the rule of Faith, 4 he E 
u onſtantly calls it, that is, ſuch a ſummary of Chriſtian Principles, by which the Praeam. 


th of doctrines concerning matters therein touched, might be examined, ) where- 
ay, he delivers ſuch rules of faith, to the ſame purpoſe in ſenſe, but in lan- 
wage ſome what different, yet never referring us to any ſtanding and more authen- 
c form. Among theſe forms, that which now paſſes under the title of the Apo- 
es Creed (about which we diſcourſe) ſeems to have been peculiar to the Roman 
hurch, and that very anciently (as to the chief Articles thereof, for it appears, that 
n proceſs of time it hath been ſome what altered, eſpecially by addition,) and be- 
auſe it had been uſed from ſuch antiquity, that its original compoſition and uſe 
ere not known, was preſumed to have derived from the Apoſtles; the firſt planters 
f that Church (as it was then uſual, to repute all immemorable cuſtoms to be de- 
Wuced from Apoſtolical tradition,) or poſſibly becauſe the Roman Church (as in 
ooh 2mon belief founded by the two great Apoſtles Peter and Paul) was by way of 
xcellency called the Apoſtolical Church ; and the ſucceſſion of Roman Biſhops ſedes 
lic; fo whatever belonged to that Church, obtained the ſame denomination ; 
nd among the reſt, the Roman Symbol might for that reaſon be called Symbolum 
Ipotolicum; that is, Symbolum Ecclęſiæ Apoſtolice. For that it was compiled by joint 


ait 
ni vice, or by particular contributions of all the apoſtles, is a conceit, ſuſtained by ve- 
i Veak grounds, and aſſailed by very ſtrong objections; As that a matter of ſo illu- 
i ious remarkableneſs, and of fo great concernment, ſhould be no where mentioned 
n the Apoſtolick Acts, nor by any authentick record atteſted, (and indeed had it been 
5j teſtified, it muſt have attained canonical authority, ) that it was not received by all 
wy hurches; and that thoſe which uſed the ſubſtance thereof, were ſo bold therewith, 
eiche ©0 alter and enlarge ir, are conſiderations ordinarily objected thereto; but that 


4 bal Dich moſt effectually, to my ſeeming, doth render ſuch original thereof altogether 
ncertain (and doth amount almoſt to a demonſtration againſt it; I mean againſt the 
ach, or which is all one in matters of this nature, its certainty of being compoſed by 
yity ie Apoſtles) is that which I before intimated, viz. That the moſt ancient (and 
ore ARE b'e the moſt inquiſitive and beſt ſeen in ſuch matters) were either wholly ignorant 
er, bat ſuch a form, pretending the Apoſtles for its authors, was extant, or did nor ac- 
| ad to its pretence, or did not at all rely upon the authenticalneſs thereof; other- 
eh e (as I before urged) it is hardly poſſible that they ſhould not have in moſt di- 
end expreſs manner alledged it, and uſed its authority againſt thoſe wild here- 
cks, who impugned ſome Points thereof. Nothing can be more evident, than ſuch 
ofor0 ll” 7gument (as it was more obvious than not to be taken notice of, ſo it) muſt needs 
m e a great ſtrength and efficacy with it; and would have much more ſerved their 
urpole, for convincing their adverſaries, than a rule (of the ſame ſenſe and wor ance 
| collecte 


— — — 
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and be proved by them; and cannot otherwiſe 


paſchaſius de 
Sp- S. cap. 1. 


was compoſed by any of them, nor hath obtained the ſame authority with tber 


ſo much ſhall ſuffice, for Preface, concerning the title and other extrinſical adqund 
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collected from their own obfervation, and compoſed in their own expreſſion, ,, 
that argument, which they ſo much inſiſt upon, drawn from the common conſen 
of the Apoſtolick Churches, could not have been more ſtrongly enforced, (nor: | 
ground thereof more clearly evidenced,) than by propounding the atteſtation of d 
form, if ſuch an one there had been commonly received and acknowledged: Andi 
they were ignorant, or uncertain thereof, after- times could not be more skilful a 
ſure in the point. I ſpeak not this with an intent to derogate from the reputation 
this Creed, or to invalidate that authority, whereof it hath ſo long time ſtood pol. 
ſeſſed: For, as for the parts thereof, Which were undoubtedly: moſt ancient, de 
matter of them is ſo manifeſtly. contained in the Scriptute, and ſuppoſing the try 
of Chriſtianity itſelf, they are ſo certain, that they need no other authority to fyp 
port them, than what Chriſtianity itſelf ſubſiſts upon; and for other points aft. 
wards added, they cannot by vertue of being inferted there, pretend to Apoſtolic 
authority, but for their eſtabliſhment muſt inſiſt upon ſome other Baſe.” It is, n 
general, ſufficient (that which we acknowledge) to beget a competent reveren 
thereto, that it was of ſo ancient uſe in the principal and for long time (till amb. 
tion and avarice, and the conſequences of general confuſion, ignorance, corruptin, 
overſpreading the earth, did-ſoil. jt) the faireſt perhaps and moſt ſober Church i 
the World; that it was, I ſay, in ſo illuſtrious a place, ſo near the Apoſtles tine 
made and uſed (and might thence ſeem probably to derive from ſome of them) my 
conciliate much reſpect thereto; but yet ſince it is not throughly certain that j 


undoubted writings, whaterervs eee muſt be explained according u 

N conſtrain our faith; and indeed din 
Authors of great credit acknowledge it to be collected out of the Scriptures: Il 
verba (faith Auguſtine) que. audi viſtis (ſpeaking of this Creed) per Scripturas ſpur 
/a ſunt, & inde collecta, & ad unum redacta. And another ancient Writer: I: 
facris omnino voluminibus que ſunt credenda ſumamus; de quorum fonte Hymboli ip 
fius ſeries derivata conſiſtit. Its authority therefore, will at the ſecond hand prox 
Apoſtolical; its matter being drawn from the fountains of Apoſtolical Scripture. But 


of the Creed. As for the ſubject it ſelf, tis a ſhort Syſtem of Chriſtian dodtrine; 
comprizing the chief Principles of Chriſtianity, as diſtinct from all other Religion; 
in a form (or manner of ſpeech) ſuited for every ſingular perſon, thereby to declar 
his conſent to that Religion; which to do, as it is eſpecially befitting at Baptun 
(when the Perſon is ſolemnly admitted to the participation of the benefits and pri 
leges of that Religion; and ſhould therefore reaſonably: be required to profeſs thi 
he believes the truth thereof, and willingly undertakes to perform the conditions 
and duties belonging thereto) ſo it cannot but be very convenient and uſeful i 
other times, and deſerves to be a conſtant part of God's Service; as both much tent 
ing to the honour of God, and conducing to private and publick edification: We 
thereby glorifie God, frequently confeſling his truth (the chief and higheſt points o 
his heavenly truth, by his goodneſs revealed unto us,) we remind our ſelves of ol 
duties and engagements to God; we ſatisfie the Church of our perſeverance, a 
encourage our brethren to perſiſt in the faith of Chriſt. - 


. 


As for the interpretation thereof, I ſhall not otherwiſe determin or limit its ſen, 
than by endeavouring to declare what is true in it ſelf, and agreeable to the mea, 
ing of the words, wherein each article is expreſſed ; proving ſuch truth by any hn 
of ſuitable arguments, that offer themſelves ; ſuch as either the reaſon of the thin 
or plain teſtimony of Holy Scripture, or general conſent and tradition of the anc 
Churches, founded by the Apoſtles, do afford. Proving I ſay; for the Creed it 0 
(as we before diſcourſed) not being endewed with higheſt authority to enforce i 
doctrine, it muſt be confirmed by ſuch other grounds as may be proved mote in 
mediately valid, and efficacious to convince or produce faith in men's minds. fd 
Faith it {elf is not an arbitrary act, nor an effect of blind neceſſity; (we cannot bel 
what we pleaſe; nor can be compelled to believe any thing,) tis a reſult of judge 
and choice, grounded upon reaſon of ſome kind, after deliberation and debate concern 
ing the matter. But more diſtinctly what the faith, we profeſs to have, is, I will 199 
diately enquire; addreſſing my ſelf to the expoſition of the firſt word, I believe, of“, 
lieve in. Before we proceed, we muſt remove a rub, which criticizing upon che phie 


hath put in our way. They give us a diſtinction between 70 believe a thing, 5 
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8 


; ö ö ; j It comes from 
le a Perſon, and to believe upon a thing or perſon. For example, taking God pharma + 


ſor the Object, there is, they ſay, a difference between Credere Deum, credere Deo, facher of tho. 
and credere in Deum: Credere Deum doth import ſimply to believe God to be: Ce- lattick diſtinc 


e Deo is to believe God's word or promiſe (to eſteem him veracious:) Credere won. 
1 Deum, is to have a confidence in God, as able and willing to do us good, (to 
la ely upon his mercy and favour; to hope for help, comfort, or reward from him; 


he which after St. Auguſtine the Schoolmen account an act of charity or love to- 
ward God, as may be ſeen in that late excellent Expoſition of the Creed: ) and in 
his laſt Senſe would ſome underſtand the faith here profeſſed, becauſe of the Phraſe 
7 believe in: But I briefly anſwer, That this phraſe being derived immediately from 
the Greek of the New Teſtament ; and the Greek therein imitating the Old Teſta- 
ment Hebrew, we muſt interpret the meaning thereof according to its uſe there, as 
that may beſt agree with the reaſon of the thing, and the deſign of the Creed here. 
Now in the ſaid Greek and Hebrew Ti-evey &s, (or mip ever ov, Or rige emi, which 
import the ſame,) and eam (heemin be) are uſed to ſignifie all kinds of faith, and 
xe promiſcuouſly applied to all kind of objects: It is required, to believe not only 
in God and Chri/?, but in Men alſo, in * Moſes, in the + Prophets; as likewiſe in“ Exod. 14. 
the works of God; in God's Commandments; in the Goſpel. Whence in general it 40 10 
appears, that to believe in, hath not neceſſarily or conſtantly ſuch a determinate 20. | 
ſenſe, as the fore- mentioned diſtinguiſhers pretend, but is capable of various mean- = toe 3 
: , : 2 2 a . ; g al. 19 66. 
ings, as the different matters to which it is applied do require: To believe in Mar. i. 15. 
Miſes (for example) was not to confide in his power or goodneſs, but to believe 
him God's prophet, and that his words were true; to believe in God's works, was 
to believe they came from God's power, and ſignified his providence over them; to 
believe in the Commands of God, and the Goſpel of Chriſt, was to take them for 
rules of life, and to expect due reward according to the promiſes or threatnings in 
them reſpectively pronounced to obedience or diſobedience : In a word, we may ob- 
ſerve (and there be inſtances innumerable to confirm the obſervation) that in the 
New Teſtament Tivever eis Xexor, eis Kugyoy, eis do Bkuęis, and rige md KR- 
m/ Kveiw, Ty o16ual Kueje, do indifferently bear the ſame Senſe, both ſignifying no 
more, than being perſuaded that Feſus was the Chriſt, the Son of God, ſuch as he decla- 
red himſelf, and the Apoſtles preached him to be. Since therefore the phraſe in it ſelf 
may admit various ſenſes, we may (with moſt reaſon and probability) take it here, 
according to the nature and deſign of the Creed; which is to be a ſhort comprehen- 
lon of ſuch verities, which we profeſs our aſſent unto: It hath (I ſay) been always 
taken (not directly for an exerciſe of our charity, or patience, or hope in God, or any 
ther kind of devotion, but ſimply) for a confeſſion of Chriſtian principles and ve- 
tes; and accordingly when I ſay, I believe in God Almighty, the Maker of Hea- 
wn and Earth; tis moſt proper ſo to underſtand my meaning, as if I had ſaid; 
believe there is one God; that be is Almighty ; that he is Maker of Heaven and 
Earth, and ſo of the reſt: To confirm which interpretation, I ſhall only add, that 
anclently Tmwevey eis was commonly applied to the Church, to the reſurrection, to re- 
pentance and remiſſion of fins: Many examples might be produced to that purpoſe; 
ſhall only mention thoſe words of Hierom : Solenne eft in lavacro poſt Trinitatis Hieron. contra 
onfeſſionem interrogare, Credis in ſanctam Ecclefam ? Which expreſſion, according Leif. 
o the Schoolmen's interpretation of believing in, were not allowable. 
So much for the general notion of Belief; it is ſome kind of aſſent to the truths 
Propounded in the Creed; but what kind particularly it is, that we may more clear- 
judge, we ſhall obſerve that Belief hath two acceptions moſt conſiderable; one 


* ore general and popular, the other more reſtrained and artificial: In its greateſt 
it 2 tude, and according to moſt common uſe, (as alſo according to its origination, 
wy IM Tere a: by which it ſhould import the effect of perſuaition;) thus I fay it 
el 


Enifies generally, being well perſuaded, or yielding a ſtrong aſſent unto the truth of 
oy Propofition : j apoHes womans, (fo we have it defined, agreeably to common 

5 in Ariflotle's Tro icks;) that is, a vehement or ſtrong opinion about a thing: Top. IV. 5. 
ind ſo it involves no — reſpect to any particular kind of means or arguments 
Froductive of it; but may be begot by any means whatever. So we are ſaid to be- 
ebe what our ſenſe repreſents, what good reaſon inferrs, what credible authority 

duhrms unto us. Whence in Rhetorick all ſorts of Probation (from what Topick , aa. 7.14. 
Per of Reaſon deduced, upon what-ever atteſtation grounded) are called Tives, by risw 7:23 
metonymy, becauſe they are apt to beget a perſuaſion concerning the cauſe main- x 749 

| | rain'd, 


1 8 vils (St. James tells us) do believe there is one God: how-ſo? Becauſe they k 1 


. you know, He that comes to God muſt believe that be is; that is, muſt be pet 
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tain'd, its being good or bad, true or falſe. But according to a more reſtrained a0 
artificial acception (artificial I call it, becauſe it is peculiar to men of art, and ij. 
vented by the ſchool, to the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing ſuch aſſent or perſuaſion ino 
ſeveral kinds, whereof they make Belief in one kind diſtin& from thoſe other 
which are grounded upon experience or appearance to ſenſe; or upon rational jnf,, 
rence, according to which acception Belief doth preciſely denote that kind of 2 
ſent, which is grounded meerly upon the authority (the dictate or teſtimony of 
ſome perſon aſſerting, relating, or atteſting to the truth of any matter propoundeq, 
the authority I ſay of ſome Perſon, which implies two things. 1. That ſuch a Per. 
ſon hath, de facto, aſſerted or atteſted the matter. 2. That his qualifications hc 
ſuch, that his affirmation ſhould in reaſon have an influence upon our minds, an 
incline them to conſent ; for that he is both able to inform us rightly, and willig 
to do it; is ſo wiſe that he doth know, and ſo juſt that he will ſpeak according y 
his knowledge and no otherwiſe. And this authority (which by reaſon of the Au. 
thor's qualities mentioned is called credible; that is, ſuch, as in ſome meaſure is 0 
in a well-diſpoſed underſtanding to beget ſuch an aſſent to the truth of what ig. 
poſed) is one kind of argument (diſtinct from thoſe which are drawn from experi 
ence, or from principles of reaſon, before known or admitted by us) whereby per. 
ſuaſion concerning the truth of any propoſition (concerning either matter of ff, 
or any doctrine) is produced in our minds: and according to the degrees of our aſy- 
ance either concerning the fact, that the author doth indeed aſſert the matter; a 
concerning the Perſon's qualifications (rendring his authority credible) are the d 
grees of our Belief proportioned ; it is more ſtrong and intenſe, or weak and remik; 
we are confident or doubtful concerning the matter; if we plainly can perceive h 
our ſenſe, or have great rational inducements to think, that ſuch an affertion pro 
ceeds from ſuch an author; and then by like evidence of experience or reaſon ar 
moved to think him not liable himſelf to be deceived, nor diſpoſed to deceive uz 
then we become ſtrongly perſuaded; believe firmly, in proportion to the validi 
of the ſaid grounds, pa. 
Tis now to be determined according to which of theſe two acceptions, the Bei 
we here profeſs is to be underſtood : and to my ſeeming, we ſhould adequate) 
mean, according to the firſt, the more general and vulgar notion: Thar, I ſay, * 
profeſs to be perſuaded in our minds, concerning the truth of the propoſitions ar 
nexed, not implying our perſuaſion to be grounded upon only one kind of realo 
that drawn from authority; but rather involving all reaſons proper and effedul 
for the perſuaſion of all the points jointly, or of each ſingly taken. In this notion! 
underſtand the word, for theſe reaſons, | 
The very nation 1+ Upon a general conſideration, becauſe the ancient teachers of our Relig, 
ef the Jews as both as being themſelves men not ſeen in ſubtlety of ſpeculation, nor verſed in it 
8 1 cities of ſpeech (uſed by men of art and ſtudy) and as deſigning chiefly to inſtrul 
04022108494 the generality of men (for the greateſt part being ſimple and groſs in conceit) coul 
or wg 6. not or would not uſe words otherwiſe, than according to their moſt common an 
Deviſed tus af familiar aception. They did not employ evSgwrimgs coplas dad ſos, terms * deviledly 
ter their times humane wiſdom for extream accuracy and diſtinction; but expreſſed their concept 
11 E eee ons in the moſt vulgar and beſt underſtood language. 
is not ancient. 2. Becauſe we find that de facto the word rigedeu is uſed by them (in Scriptur 
I mean) according to this general notion, that is, ſo as to ſignify indifferent!y l 
kind of perſuaſion, having regard to the particular ground thereof. Thomas wol 
not believe that our Saviour was riſen, except he diſcerned viſible marks, diftite 
guiſhing his perſon from others: he did ſo, and then believes: whereupon out 8. 


Ichhn 20. 29. Viour faith, Thou believeſt, becauſe thou haſt ſeen; bleſſed are they that have 


ſeen, and yet have believed: We ſee that faith may be grounded upon ſenſe. a 

John 10. 37. Tf I do not the works of my father (faith our Saviour) believe me not; but if 
do, though you believe not me, believe the works. Our Saviour requires them 00 
to rely upon his bare teſtimony concerning himſelf, but to conſider rationally ' 

quality of his works; and upon that to ground their faith : which kind of . 

on ſeems grounded rather upon principles of reaſon, than any authority. voy 

it by experience, rather than upon any relation or teſtimony given to them. * 
of God's exiſtence, by arguments proper to enforce ſuch aſſent. For I ch 18 
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dly, That the belief of the firſt and main Article of this Creed, that zhere 7s a 


and 

1. cannot be grounded only upon authority; human authority cannot alone ſuf- 
no. to prove ſo great a point; and divine authority doth pre- ſuppoſe it: for how 
en ve believe that God doth this, or that; that he hath revealed his mind to us; 


1 he teaches us ſo or ſo, before we believe that he is? The belief of the ſubject 
uſt precede the belief of any attribute or action belonging it: tbe belief therefore 
God's exiſtence is properly grounded upon other arguments, beſide authority. 
arther | | OO 
1 T he belief of other main points, not expreſſed indeed, but underſtood and 
poſed as the foundation of our believing all the other articles thereof, doth de- 
nd upon more than bare authority: As for inſtance, the belief of God's veracity, 
ken moſt largely, as including his infallible wiſdom, and his perfect ſincerity or 


ogg ey) che truth of God's having actually revealed his mind to us by Jeſus and his 
a octles; and by all the Prophets before: (or the truth of Chriſtianity it ſelf in groſs, 
io of ancient Judaiſm) the truth of the Holy Scriptures: the validity of general 


dition, and common conſent of the Chriſtian Churches inſtructed by the Apoſtles, 
far as they may conduce to the probation of any of theſe articles: theſe things, 1 


fer. ve muſt be perſuaded of, as grounds of our believing all the other articles, not 
0 mediately deducible from principles of reaſon : and yet none of theſe points can 
th operly be grounded upon meer authority: to prove God is veracious becauſe he 


ich ſoz or that revelation in general muſt be truſted from particular revelations, are 
tines principii, moſt inconcluſive and ineffectual diſcourſes. Spirits are to be 'tri- 1 ſohn4. i. 
ind revelations themſelves are to be examined, before we can upon their word Mat 7. 15,1. 
leve any particular doctrine avouched by them: This muſt be performed by uſe | 
our ſenſes, and of. our reaſons; and therefore virtually and mediately the belief of 
hatever relies upon ſuch foundations, doth depend upon them and not upon bare 
thority, | | | 
rey I will add laſtly, that if we conſider the manner how the faith of the firſt 
riſtians was produced, we may perhaps alſo perceive that even their faith was not 
ecrly founded upon authority, but relied partly upon principles of reaſon taking in 
eaffiſtance and atteſtation of ſenſe. They that beheld the ſincerity and innocency of 
Ir Saviour's converſation ; the extraordinary wiſdom and majeſty of his diſcourſes; | 
excellent goodneſs and holineſs of his doctrine; the incomparably great and glo- 
bus power diſcovered in his miraculous works (withal comparing the ancient pro- 
decies concerning ſuch a perſon to come with the characters and circumſtances of 
perſon) were by theſe conſiderations perſuaded, not meerly by his own teſtimo- 
M that our Saviour himſelf did not ſo much inſiſt upon, but rather diſclaimed it, 


g 5 inſufficient to beget faith: If I witneſs of my ſelf, my witneſs is not true, (not Joh. 5. $1. 
WW that is, not credible :) You were not obliged to accept my teſtimony as true, 
were not alſo accompanied with other convincing reaſons: It was by ſuch a ſyl- 


iſm as this, that believers did then argue themſelves into faith upon our Saviour: 
© that is ſo qualified (doth ſo live, ſo ſpeak, ſo work; ſo admirably in himſelf, ſo 
reeably to prophecies foregoing) his pretences cannot reaſonably be deemed falſe; 
Juſt that we afſent to his words. But we plainly ſee and experience Feſ#us to be 
qualified (ſo to live, to ſpeak, to do,) therefore tis juſt ' and reaſonable we be- 
de him. This kind of diſcourſe did de facto, and of right it ought to produce 
th in thoſe, who came under the influence of it: the being convinced by it was 
e virtue of faith, ſhewing the ingenuity and diſcretion of thoſe ſo wrought upon; 


= d the not being convinced ſo, was the fault for which unbelievers were liable to 
i x condemnation. VI had not come and ſpake to them, they had not had fin : John 1;. 22, 
a ; If T bad not done the works among them, which never any other man did, they 24 


d not bad fin: That is, If my doctrine had not been very good, and my diſcourſe 
' reaſonable; if my works had not diſcovered abundance of divine grace and 
wer attending them; had not both my words and works been very open and ma- 
” to them ; they had been excuſable, as having no reaſons cogent enough to 
Wade them; but now they deſerve to be condemned for their unreaſonable and, 
"7erſe incredulity. And give me leave by the way to obſerve, that by the like 


nog Files 

* llogiſm it is that faith may (and perhaps in duty ſhould) be produced even in us 
4 W: Th 0 1 . 2 * - . 

my (his e major propoſition is altogether the ſame: A perſon ſo qualified is credi- 

"het Ms is a propoſition of perpetual truth, evident to common ſenſe, ſuch as by all 


vor reaſon and ingenuity ſhould be admitted: otherwiſe no meſſage from hea- 
EY | Aaa ven 
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ven or teſtimony upon earth could be received.) The minor; Jeſus was a perſon 
qualified, was indeed evident to the ſenſes of thoſe with whom he converſed (to fy 
as were not biinded with evil prejudice, and wiltully diſpoſed to miſtake) ang, 
now appear as true to thoſe, who ſhall with due care confider the reaſons, by yy; 
it may be perſuaded : that it is atteſted by ſo many and in all reſpects ſo credih1, 
ſtories, yet extant and legible by us; confirmed by ſo clear, ſo general, ſo conſty 
a tradition : maintained by ſo wonderful circumſtances of providence; in a Wor 
that it is evidenced by ſo many and ſo illuſtrious proofs, that no matter of faq, 
ever the like, none ever could have greater to aſſure it. 

Upon theſe and ſuch like premiſes I embrace the more plain and ſimple notion. 
the word Belief; meaning when I ſay, I believe, that T am in my mind fully c 
vinced and perſuaded of the truth of the propoſitions hereafter expreſſed (or ing 
ed; ) not excluding any objects there contained under any formality (either of he; 
apparent to ſenſe or demonſtrable by reaſon, or credible by any ſort of teſtimony), 
abſtracting from any kind of reaſons, perſuaſive of their truth. I believe there; 
God, the Creator of the World; that he is infallibly wiſe, and perfectly verxig 
that he hath revealed his mind and will to mankind; as well for that good ry 
dictates theſe things unto me, as that the beſt authorities avow them. I bel 
that Jeſus is the Chrift and our Lord, and the Son of God, becauſe the Holy 
tures do plainly ſo teach, and Apoſtolical tradition thereto conſents : and in l 
manner of the reſt. 


nt 1 
nd 11 


ant e 
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[I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Baker of Heaven and Earth. 
Primus eft 


HAT the phraſe I belzeve in doth moſt properly here import, I did enden 

e (the laſt time) ſomewhat to explain: I would have deduced ſome cord 

dere. C. Ties, and added ſome conſiderations preventive of miſtake, and farther explicativea 

Ep. 95- that matter, if my intention hereafter to endeavour greater brevity did permit: k 

dul wok. h. for that cauſe I proceed to the objects of our belief: whereof in the firſt place, s 

"Foe x, B4- MEET, and in the front, God is placed; the belief of whoſe exiſtence is the founl 

015 y215954 tion of all religion; the ſupport of all virtue; the principal Article in all the Cu 

= World. He that comes to God (whoever applies himſelf to any religanh 
Flut. performance) muſt firſt of all be perſuaded, that God is; as the object of his den 

on, and the rewarder of his obedience. For the explication of which, weil 

conſider, 1. What it is that we are to believe. 2dly, Why and upon what gon 

we ſhould believe it. - | 

For the firſt: That in the world there are Beings, imperceptible to our ſk 

much ſuperior to us in knowledge and power, that can perform works above, ! 

contrary to, the courſe of nature, and concerning themſelves ſometime to doi 

the intereſts of mankind; for theſe qualifications and performances deſerving en 

ods ordinary reſpe& from us, hath been a conſtant opinion in all places and time; 

Sd Which ſort of Beings ſome one general name hath been in all languages aſſigned, ll 
2 r ſwering to that of God among us. Of ſuch Beings, that there is one, ſupremei 

Ari. Me- moſt excellent, incomparably ſurpaſſing in all thoſe attributes of Wiſdom, i 

— 0 0 Power, and Goodneſs; from whom the reſt, and all things beſide, have derived if 

mum mag. Beings, do depend upon, are ſuſtained and governed by; the author (I ſay) 

nam, & for- Being, and diſpenſer of all Good; to whom conſequently ſupreme love, reve! 
ma ug, andobedience is due; hath been alſo the general ſenſe of * moſt ancient, M 

poteſtare, Ec. Wile, and moſt noble nations among men; to whom therefore in a.peculiar anden 
Tertull. ad. nent manner the title of God (and thoſe which anſwer thereto) is appropriated 

verſ. Mare. h he . 2 . 4 ra dim 
8's that when the word is abſolutely put without any adjunct of limirarion or dim 

tion, he only is meant and underſtood: to which ſometimes, for fuller declarat 

are added the epithets, of Optimus, Maximus, Summus, Æternus, Omma 

Dominus, and the like: the Beſt, the Greateſt, the moſt High, the Eternal. ® 

Almighty, the Sovereign God. Thus, according to the common ſenſe of man" 

is the word God, underſtood ; the notion thereof including eſpecially cheſe au 
butes and perfections of nature: Supreme and incomprehenſible Wiſdom, Pol 
Goodnefs, being the fountain and author, the upholder and governor of all chu 


And what is contracted with or is conſequent upon theſe; namely, the moſt " 


-- 


as * 4. 4. 
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it manner of being, and of activity, eternity and immortality, independency 
4 immutability, immenſity and omnipreſence, ſpirituality and indiviſibility, inceſ- 
nt energy of the moſt excellent life, intuitive underſtanding, abſolute freedom of 
Jil perfect holineſs and purity, juſtice, ſincerity, veracity: as alſo complete hap- 
nels (ſelf-enjoyment and ſelf-ſufficiency) glorious Majeſty, ſovereign right of do- 
Anion; to Which higheſt veneration and entire obedience is due. In ſhort, what- 
fer our mind can conceive of good, excellent, and honourable, that in the moſt 
:nſcendent degree is, by the conſent of mankind, comprehended in the notion of 
od, abſolutely taken, or in the laſt ſenſe fore-mentioned. 

Neither doth divine Revelation commend any other notion thereof to us, but ex- 
uns, amplifies, and confirms this; expreſſing more clearly and diſtinctly theſe at- 
hutes and per fections; with the manner of their being exerted, eſpicially to our 
gelt; and determining our duty in relation to them. | 
Now that really ſuch a Being doth exiſt (chat this main principle of Religion is 
e i; ot 2 meer poftulatum, or precarious ſuppoſition, which we muſt be beholden to 
n reaſonable man for to grant us,) I ſhall endeavour to prove briefly by three or four 
eu cuments, which are indeed of all moſt obvious and ſuitable to every capacity, (for 
ey be not grounded upon metaphyſical ſubtilty, nor need any depth of ſpeculati- 
to apprehend them; common ſenſe and experience will ſuffice to diſcover their 
rce,) and yet of all that have been produced, they ſeem to me moſt forcible, The 
ſt is drawn from natural effects obſervable by every man; A ſecond, from the com- 
on opinions and practices of Mankind from all antiquity; A third, from particular 
ſcoveries of ſuch a divine power atteſted by hiſtory; A fourth, from every man's 
rticular experience concerning a divine providence. And, 

| 1, 1 fay, that natural effects do declare ſuch a Being, incomprehenſibly wiſe, 


1 
ſue 
E 
1 
e hi 
ſta 
wore 


th 


ON ( 
Or 


bliſts and is conſerv'd. That it is true, which the Prophet Jeremy ſaith, That He 
th made the Earth by his power, bath eſtabliſhed the World by bis wiſdom, and 
retched out the Heavens by his diſcretion, Jer. 10. 12. It may be aſſumed for a 
tinciple, which common experience ſuggeſts to us; that matter of it ſelf doth not 
n into any order, &c. if not now, then not yeſterday, nor from eternity: it muſt 
terefore by ſome counſel be digeſted. ' There is not indeed any kind of natural et- 
Wt, which either ſingly taken, or as it ſtands related to the publick, may not rea- 
mol "bly be ſuppoſed to contain ſome argument of this truth; we do not indeed diſ- 
Mm the uſe and tendency of each particular effect; but of many, they are ſo plain 
nd palpable, that we have reaſon to ſuppoſe them of the reſt: Even as of a Perſon, 
hom we do plainly perceive frequently to act very wiſely, at other times, when 
e cannot diſcern the drift of his proceeding, we cannot but ſuppoſe that he hath 
me latent reaſon, ſome reach of policy that we are not aware of: Or as in an en- 
Ine, conſiſting of many parts curiouſly compacted together, whereof we do perceive 
e general uſe, and apprehend how ſome parts conduce thereto, we have reaſon, 


** Ithough we either do not ſee them all, or cannot comprehend the immediate ſervice- 
ry dleneſs of each, to think they all are ſome way or other ſubſervient to the artiſts 
Y 'gns. Such an angent is God, ſuch an engine is this viſible world: we can often 


cover evident marks of God's wiſdom ; ſome general uſes of the world are very 


r (cernible, and how that many parts thereof do contribute to them, we may eaſily 
| of ſerve: and ſeeing the whole is compacted in a decent, and conſtant order, we have 
eon to deem the like of the reſt. Our incapacity to diſcover all doth not argue 
t u elect, but exceſs of the maker's wiſdom not too little in it ſelf, but too great per- 


* tion in the work, in reſpect of our capacity, The moſt to us obſervable piece of 
„ee Univerſe is the Earth, upon which we dwell; which that is was deſigned for the 
im commodation of living creatures, that are upon it, and principally of man, we 
ira annot be ignorant or doubtful, if we be not ſo negligent or ſtupid, as to let paſs 
obſerved thoſe innumerable ſigns and arguments that ſhew it: if we look upon the 

ame of the animals themſelves, what a number of admirable contrivances in each 
"em do appear for the ſuſtenance, for the ſafety, for the pleaſure, for the propagati- 
(ul n, for grace and ornament, for all imaginable convenience, ſuitable to the kind, and 
Alon of each? If we look about them, what variety and abundance of convenient 
OViſions offer themſelves even to a careleſs view, anſwerable to all their needs, and 
meir deſires ? Wholſome and pleaſant food to maintain their Life; yea to grati- 
* their ſenſes; fit ſhelter from offence, and ſafe refuge from dangers: all theſe 
Vol. I. | | A a a 2 things 


werful and good, from whence this viſible world did proceed, and by which it 


— 
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things provided in ſufficient plenty and commodiouſly diſpoſed for ſuch a vaſt nun ed v 


ber of creatures; not the leaſt, moſt filly, weak or contemprible creature, but z 
may ſee ſome care hath been had for its nouriſhment and comfort: what wonder 
inſtincts are they endued with for procuring and diſtinguiſhing of their food f 

arding themſelves and their young from Danger? But for man eſpecially, a n, mor 


. liberal proviſion hath been made to ſupply all his needs; to pleaſe all his appetial ban 


to exerciſe, with profit and ſatisfaction, all his faculties ; ty Mf 


* Neque enim neceſſitalibus tantum- tent (I might ſay) his utmoſt curioſity *: All things about H 
modo noſtris proviſum eſt, uſque in de- do miniſter (or may do fo, if he will uſe the natural bow „ or 


licias amamur. Sen. de Benef. IV. 5. 


Vide locum ogtlitat, inſtruments given him) to his preſervation, eaſe and del hat 


Ibid. 


Pal. 65. 


Pſal. 104. 24. 


Pſal. 145. 15. 


Plal. 8. 


imagination, memory, paſſion; with ſo ſtupendous curiofiry- contrived : Can i 


be the product of blind chance ; ariſe from fortuitous jumblings of matter; bee 


Ut omnis rerum nature 
pars tributum aliquod nobis conferret. 


Lord, what is man that ther art ſo mindful of 


which we fo ſubtly diſtinguiſh the differences of ſound, are ſenfibte of fo vais 
harmony, have conveyed unto our minds the words and thoughts of each other; 


The bowels of the Earth yield him treaſures of metals and 
nerals ; quarries of ſtone, and coal ſerviceable to him for vario 
uſes. The vileſt and commoneſt ſtones he treadeth upon o 
not unprofitable, the ſurface of the earth, hat variety of Mee 
cate fruits, herbs and grains doth it afford to nouriſh our bodies, and cheer our (bu! 
rits, and pleaſe our taſtes, and remedy our diſeaſes? how many fragrant floy 
moſt beautiful and goodly in colour and ſhape, for the comfort of our ſmell ande 
light of our eyes? neither can our ears complain, fince every wood hath a quitet 
natural muſicians to entertain them with their ſprightful melody? Every wood, em 
I ſay? yes too, the woods adorned with ſtately trees yield pleaſant ſpectacles u 
ſight, ſhelter from offences of weather and ſun, fewel for our fires, material; 
our buildings (our houſes and ſhipping) and other needful utenſils. Even the bu 
ren mountains ſend us down freſh ſtreams of water, ſo neceſſary for the ſuppon ier. 
our lives, ſo profitable for the fructification of our grounds, fo commodious for a vr 
veyance and maintaining of entercourſe among us. Even the wide Seas themſeh rde 
ſerve us many ways: they are commodious for our traffick and commerce: they ſup 
ply the bottles of heaven with water to refreſh the earth; they are inexhauſi 
ciſterns, from whence our ſprings and rivers are derived; they yield ſtores of goodil 
and other conveniencies of life. The very rude and diforderly winds do um 
little ſervice in bruſhing and cleanſing the air for our health; in driving fors 
our ſhips ; in ſcattering and ſpreading about the clouds, thoſe clouds which drop five: 
neſs upon our grounds. As for our ſubjects the animals, tis not poffible to tec riet 
the manifold utilities we receive from them: How many ways they ſupply en 
needs, with pleaſant food and convenient cloathing : how they eaſe our labour; al 
how they promote even our ſport and recreation. And are we not, not only w1 
ſtupid, but very ungrateſul, if we do not diſcern abundance of wiſdom and go 
neſs in the contrivance and ordering of all theſe things, fo as thus to conſpire i 
our good? Is it not reaſonable, that we devoutly cry out with the Pſalmiſt: O Ln 
how manifold are thy works ! in wiſdom haſt then made them all; the earth i: fil 
of thy riches, fo is the wide and great ſea, &c, To ſay this grace with him; . 
eyes of all wait upon thee, and thou giveft them their meat in due ſeaſon ; Thou oi" © 
thine hand, and ſati et the defire of every living thing : Eſpecially to fay fart! 
Tim and the ſon of man that ia 
vi ite bim: 'Thou haſt made him to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; In 
haſt put all things unger his feet. | 
Can any man, endued with common ſenſe, imagine that fuch a body as an) ora ech 
doth bear about him, ſo neatly compoſed, fitted to ſo many purpoſes of action; A 
niſhed with ſo many goodly and proper organs; that eye by which we reach t 
ſtars, and in a moment have, as it were, all the world preſent to us; that eil 


tongue by which we fo readily imitate thoſe vaſt diverſities of voice and tune, 
which we communicate our minds with ſuch eaſe and advantage; that hand by wiv 
we perform ſo many admirable works, and which ſerves inſtead of a chouſand it 
ſtruments and weapons unto us z to omit thoſe inward ſprings of motion, lite, 


reaſonable man, I ſay, conceive that fo rare a piece, conſiſting of ſuch parts, uns 
preſſibly various, unconceivably curious, the want of any of which would dic 
pote or deſtroy us; ſubſervient to fuch excellent operations, incomparably # y f a 
ſing all the works of the moſt exquiſite art, that we could ever obſerve or dogg 

a 


* 
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ed without exceeding great wiſdom, without moſt deep counſel 
ind deſign? Might not the moſt excellent pieces of humane arti- 
<e the faireſt ſtructures, the fineſt pictures, the moſt uſeful en- 
125 ſuch as we are wont ſo much to admire and praiſe, much 
more eaſily happen to be without any skill or contrivance ? If we 
-annot allow theſe rude and groſs imitations of nature to come 
of themſelves, but will preſently, ſo ſoon as we ſee them, ac- 
knowledge them the products of art, though we know not the 
iſt, nor did ſee him work; how much more reaſonable is it 
hat we believe the works of nature, ſo much more fine and ac- 

cate, to proceed from the like cauſe, though invifible to us, and 
performing its workmanſhip by a ſecret hand? I am ſure the 


STE) . 
＋ nature, than in thoſe of art: This he ſpeaketh in his 
ooks de partibus Animalium, the confideration of which ex- 
reed this confeſſion from him; and if nature works ſo much 
or an End, there muſt be an underſtanding that intends it, and 
ders fir means for attaining it. Galen is obſerved in ſome 
aces of his writings to ſpeak ſomewhat irreligiouſly, yet in his 


at ſhines forth in the ſtructure of our bodies, breaking forth 
metimes into hymns of praiſe and thankfulneſs to him that 
made it. The like expreſſions hath Cardan, ſuch another not 


ecld fine mente eſſe cenſendi ſunt. 
Neither doth * of this argument ſubfiſt here, but, as 


our needs, appetites and capacities doth mightily confirm it: 
i we had organs of nutrition and nothing to feed them; ſenſes 
nd nothing to prove or pleaſe them; hands and feet without 
ans or cauſe to uſe them, we might have ſome reaſon to think 

things made cauſeleſly and vainly ; but it is, we fee, alto- 


xceeding benignity, careful and tender of our good. 
Thus much the moſt common and obvious effects of nature 


t perverſely dote, cannot but argue not a wiſdom only, but an 


Care the gl 


id motions; what p 


1 . N. D. 90. 


Archimedem arbitrantur plus valuiſſe 
in imitandis ſphæræ converſionibus, 
—＋ naturam in efficiendis, &c. 
ag. 86. 


Si ergo meliora ſunt ea, qua natu- 
ra, quam illa quæ arte perſfecta ſunt, 
nec ars efficit quicquam ſine ratione, 
ne natura quidem rationis expers eit 
habenda. Cic. de Nat. D. 11. p. 86. 
Quod h mundum cflicere poteſt con- 
curſus atomorum, cur porticum, cur 
templum, cur domum, cur urbem non 
poteſt quæ ſunt minus operoſa, & multo 
quidem faciljora ? 1b. 8g. 


Jooks de Lu partium, he cannot forbear admiring the wiſdom, 


e intimated, the correſpondence and relation of outward things 


ether otherwiſe; all things are accommodated for us, ſo that 
e could not wiſh, or conceive better. Which to them, who will 


noſt diligent contemplators of nature, and thoſe of the moſt incredulous temper, and 

reeſt from any prejudice favourable to religion, have not been able to deny, that 

bundance of counſel and wiſdom diſcovers itſelf in the works of nature: Aristotle 2 Phy f cap g. 

whom no man ſurely takes for ſuperſtitious or partial to the intereſts of religion) hath 
whole chapter in his phyſicks to prove that nature works with deſign and for an 

1d: and otherwiſe he affirms, yquos qr 78 rave rus ; Nature doth all things for 

ame end: Yea farther : MS d Hi Tos ve, q To i Tos & QUTCws ois, 1 Oy TOR nim. II. 

: Tending to an end, and endeavouring what is beſt is more obſervable in the 


De part. A- 


H guors dd dxbyus, dd wdrny 


HN: de ccelo, IT. 11. 


Oude 7 x4AG! ebx7 2h as ETU NE tie 


vel dAA@ weld T's 4 nw 
epysons. Plat, de placitis ph. 


I. 6. 


Cujus (naturæ) ſolertiam nulla ars, 


nulla manus, nemo opifex conſequi poſlic 
imitando, Cic. de N. D. p. 83. 


wer devout philoſopher; and even our own Countryman Mr. Hobbs; how little a 

end he fuer ok to religion, and how ready ſoever to deride thoſe that by 

eaſon endeavour to prove there is a God; yet being overcome by the evidence of 

e thing, hath ſome what let fall theſe words: Ttaque (faith he) ad ſenſus procedo: De homine, 
ttis habens fi hujuſmodi res attigero tantùm, plenius autem trattandas als relique- f 

„ gut fi machinas omnes tum generationis tum nutritioms ſutis perſpexerint, nec ta- 

en eas d mente aliqua conditas, erdinatdſque ad ſua quaſque 


cia viderint, ipfi 


Quis hunc hominem dixerit, qui cùm 
tam certos cceli motus, tam ratos aſtro- 
rum ordines, tamque inter ſe connexa & 
apta viderit, neget in his ullam ineſſe 
rationem, eaque caſu fieri dicat, quæ 
quanto conſilio gerantur, nullo conſilio 
aſſequi poſſumus ? Cic. 2. de Nat. D. 
p. 90. Who will call him a man, & c, 
1 gehe del Tos F wvd'tyopiroy mt 
BN "Adi Ts 8 HAIG) c 
*; 74 norms 7 G K Thy Wart y<oy 
gopay wer Fila June t dvdlinay 
Tors XH 25 e Tols pwyi S801 

) XT! Titus V Meble, Tes abr. 
Plat de Plac. Phil. rs 


{ 


ere below, within us and about us, do ſignify to us: thus (as St. Pau? preached) i J e 
0 bath net left himfelf unatteſted, doing good, ſending us from heaven rains, and 4. 14 17. 
Witul feafons, filling our hearts with food and gladnets: Nor do the heavens lefs 

15 of God, and the firmament his e -f He that ſhall conſi- 

r with what regulariry, and what conſtancy, thoſe va ies ra- 
* , comfort and 3 their goodly light doth yield 
; how neceſſary and profitable to us the viciſſitudes of time andrecourics of feaſons chinatione 


rform their ra- 
An cum ma- 


quacam mo- 


| Acud videmus, ut ſphzeram, ut fores, ut alia permulta, non dubitamus quin illa opera fint rationis 3 cum autem impetum 
admuabilt cum celeritate moveri, vertique videamus, conſtantiſſimè conficientem viciſſſtudines anniverſarias cum ſumma fa- 
5 & cop ſervatione rerum amnium, dubitamus quin ea non ſolùm ratione fiant, fed etiam excellenti quadam divinaque ratione ? 


are, 


— ——— — —— — — — 
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Quid poteſt eſſe tam apertum, tamque 
perſpicuum, cum cœium ſuſpeximus, | | 
cceleſtisque contemplati ſumus, quim not but wonder, and wondering adore that beneficent wiſdon 


aliquod eſſe numen præſtantiſſimæ men- ;| . ) 
n and power, that hath diſpoſed and ſtill preſerves them in ſuch 


Cic. 2. de Divin. 5 112 

Quod fi omnes mundi partes ità con- : | . 
ſtitutz ſunt, ut neque ad uſum meliores fute him: how much more reaſonable is that Heathen Philo, 
potuerint eſſe, neque ad ſpeciem pulchri- pher, who thus ſpeaks . Eſſe preſtantem aliquam, ernan 


ores, &c. 2. de N. D. p. 95. Ar | ] 
K TolnrAjmre rede, 7097. Eurip. naturam & eam ſuſpiciendam, adorandamque bomi num gen 


de mundo, apud Plut. de plac. I. 6. pulchritudo mundi, ordoque rerum cœleſtium cogit confiteri, 


Vid. Tertull. 
ady, Marc. I. 


13. 


Quocunque te 
flexeris, ibi il- 
lum videbis 
occurrentem 
tibi, &c. Sencc. 
Benef. IF. 8. 
Pla). 19. 


Rom. 1. 


Le. I. 3. 


had need have a very clear and ſtrong reaſon for it, who will dare to diſſent fn 
all the world. Here Seneca thus diſcourſing : Multum dare ſolemus pra ſumpii 


Epiſt. 117. 


quam Deos eſſe fic colligimus, quod omnibus de Dits opinio inſita eſt; nec nulla ji 


Vid. Gr. de V. 


R. p. 37. De 


Jure B. ac P. 
II. 20. 45. 


De Nat. D. II. 
p 57. vid. p. 
53. 


they are, there is a difference; that they are, none denies. 


I. de N. D. 
p. 22. 

Vid. Tuſcul. 
Q. 1. p. 299. 


bac re non diſſidentium; that unanimous teſtimony of all people and nations ut 
diſagreeing in this only point. If the authority of ſome particular men, agreeing 


much to what all men preſume ; tis an argument with us of truth, that any til 


. excepting one) a firm conſent doth abide ; it is neceſſary there ſhould be Gods; 


— e — 
are, which they make; how their influences conduce to the . 

8 * o © 4 
neral welfare, and preſervation of things even here below, ca MW... 


order? Could they without a wiſe hand, by a caſual runyj, 
together of Atoms, or whatever ſenſleſs matter, be ſo ordered, as for fix thouſyy 
years together to perſiſt in the ſame places, and retain the ſame periods of time i 

| their motion, without any ſenſible alteration ? he that can think 
ir, may think any thing, and it were in vain to endeavour toy, 


But this argument is infinite and inexhauſtible; as full and pregnant as is d. 
world of creatures; each of which is a wonder, and proclaims the incomprehenſii 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of its Maker to us: We cannot without ſtopping oy 
eyes exclude that light of divine glory which fills and illuſtrates the world; withon 
ſtoping our ears we cannot but hear that univerſal fhout (that real harmony of th 
ſpheres) which all creatures in heaven and earth conſent in utterance to his pris 
Every Star in heaven, every beaſt upon earth, every plant, every mineral, yea ex. 
ry ſtone ; ſome in a language very loud and expreſs proclaim, others in a more fil 
and low (yet to an attentive ear ſufficiently audible, and fignificant) ſtrain do ſpa 
thoſe moſt glorious properties of God: There is no fpeech or language, where thi 
voice is not heard; their accent is gone out through all the earth, and their words tk 
ends of the world, as the Pſalmiſt ſings. The To yvweov Fes (as St. Paul ſpeak 
the cognoſcibility of God is manifeſt in and by them: and the inviſible thing d 
God, even his eternal power and divinity are perceived by obſerving the makes « 
conſtitutions of the creatures in the world; as St. Paul's words may be rendre| 
with which I conclude this argument. 

2dly, That there is a God, is proved by the general conſent of mankind concen- 
ing it; by that feſtimonium (as Lactantius ſpeaks) populorum atque gentium in uy 


in vote, of one city, of one nation doth paſs for an argument, and ſhews the thiny 
probable, how can we decline or contemn the common ſuffrage of mankind? It 


omnium hominum ; apud nos veritatis argumentum eſt, aliquid omnibus videri; tit 


uſquam tft aded extra leges moreſque projetta, ut non aliquos Deos credat : Cim # 
animarum eternitate diſſerimus, non leve momentum apud nos habet conſenſus bun 
num, aut timentium inferos, aut colentium, That is: we are wont to attribul 


ſeems true to all: as that there be Gods, we hence collect, that all men have itt 
planted in them an opinion concerning the Gods, neither is there any nation ſo dell 
tute of laws or manners, that doth not believe there be ſome Gods. 

In like manner Cicero: Itaque inter omnes omnium gentium ſententia cola. 
omnibus enim innatum eſt, & in animo quaſi inſculptum, eſſe Deos: quales fint ® 
rium eſt, eſſe nemo negat : It is therefore an opinion manifeſt among all men of ul 
nations, and as it were engraven in their minds, that there be Gods: how qual 

Even Nelleius, the Epicurean, in his diſputation againſt Creation and Provide 
yet acknowledges there are Gods, being compelled as he ſaith, by this argum® 
Cum enim non inſtituto aliquo, aut more, aut lege fit opinio conſtituta, mania 
ad unum omnium firma conſenſio, intelligi neceſſe eſt eſſe Deos, quoniam inſitas ® ih 
vel potius innatas cognitiones habemus. De quo autem omnium natura conſeni 5 
verum eſſe neceſſe eſt; eſſe igitur Deos confitendum eſt, &c. For ſince (faith he) l 
by any inſtitution or cuſtom, or law this opinion is eſtabliſhed, and among al 
cauſe we have implanted, or rather in-bred opinions of them: . But about whate 


thing all men naturally agree, that muſt needs be true; therefore we mult ow 
there be Gods. wy 
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ge. Ariſtotle Has les » . Dewar, TEC} Tech E201 wmv, 8 lues avwlaty mY Telco rd roy De cœlo, I. 3. 


ca- o cον Y H, E,: That is, All men have an opinion concerning the 
on N ods and all men (both Barbarians and Greeks) do aſſign to the divinity the higheſt 
uch ace in the world, (viz. they believe his habitation to be in heaven.) 


ander the Great) «pxau©- pey BY Tis AgyOs Y rarelds br, maow allewTrus, ws & Sed r 
Ala, & dia Sed ijuli ovvermer. There is then indeed a certain ancient ſaying, and 
-miliar to all men, That from God all things, and by God all things ſubſiſt unto us. 

| alledge theſe authorities, ſelected from many others producible to the ſame pur- 

ſe, from the wiſeſt Heathens (that is, from witneſſes in this cauſe moſt impartial 
ind unſuſpected,) not only to ſtrengthen the Argument, but to evidence the matter 
of fact, upon which it is grounded; to whoſe teſtimony all hiſtories both ancient 
and modern do conſent. 

Nor doth the force of this diſcourſe rely meerly upon the authority of mankind, 
hus conſenting in 7 (though that, as I ſaid, is not contemptible) but upon 

0 


much more ſolid foundation: and that is upon the manner of this opinion its be- 
bung produced in men and propagated. That men ſhould ſo conſpire, moſt neceſſa- 
(ir ily proceed that either from ſuch an opinion was put into them by nature (by way 
at natural notion or inſtinct; as the firſt moſt evident principles of ſcience, and the 


noſt powerful inſtincts (after what is good, are ſuppoſed innate) ar leaſt a very 
ar diſpoſition to entertain and embrace it; or that ſome very manifeſt and preva- 
nt reaſon (obvious to all, even the moſt rude and barbarous) did beget this 
zgreement in them; or that it was derived from ſome common tradition, ſome 
ne common fountain of inſtruction to them: be it which of theſe ways it will, 
hat this opinion became ſo univerſally inſtilled into men's minds, the argument car- 
ies great weight and validity: if nature either plainly forces men, or ſtrongly in- 
lines them to this perſuaſion ; tis a vain extravagancy to oppoſe it; but if it came 
23 moſt probably to my ſeeming it did) from primitive tradition, it argues mankind 
o have proceeded from one ſtock ; from ſome one or few men at firſt gathered toge- 


rer; of whoſe original who could be more credible witneſſes than themſelves? If 
1 ey did teſtify and teach their poſterity, that they came from God, why ſhould we 
saß sdelieve them? eſpecially ſeeing whence elſe ſhould they come; who ſhould form 
eg cir bodies; who ſhould infuſe their reaſons; who ſhould inſtil this very notion into 
un hem, we cannot well imagine: of themſelves they could not be (what ſuch thing 


sa man did we ever obſerve, or can we conceive to ſpring up of it ſelf?) nor is 
here any other cauſe here, to which (without great fondneſs) we can attribute 


be Devil's malice and man's infirmity or wickedneſs) degenerate into many ſhapes }; Rory He- 
by f Polytheiſm and Idolatry: but ſo was Judaiſm depraved by the Scribes; and Chri- d ei 4 
1 tanity it ſelf hath been much debaſed by a long courſe of bad times; yet who , &c. 


loubts but they both derived from one pure inſtruction (that of Moſes, and this 


er, being ſpoken with ſo much judgment: It was delivered by our anceſtors (faith 
ic) and the ancients, being left in a fabulous dreſs to poſterity ; that theſe are Gods, 
nd that a divinity contains all nature: but other things concerning religion were 
nitiouſly ſuperinduced; for the inveagling the vulgar, and for accommodation 


yo f laws and the publick utility. Hence they ſpeak of them as of having humane 
e, or being like to other animals; and other things ſuitable to theſe, and agree- 
155 le to what is ſpoken : of which things, if we making à ſeparation, take only what 


"as firſt delivered, that they thought the Gods the firſt ſubſtances, he may ſup- 
doſe it divinely ſpoken: ſeeing it is probable, every art and philoſophy being invent- 
(as things would bear) and afterward decayed, that ſuch opinions as reliques 
Old be preſerved even till now. The opinion of our Fathers, and that which 
s derived from the firſt man, is therefore only thus far manifeſt unto us: So A 

otle expreſly. | | | 
o confirm which diſcourſe, (and to prevent farther objections againſt it) we 
ji.) Lonlider, that (however perhaps among ſome very barbarous nations this tra- 
2 may have been almoſt worn out by time, and men's ſtupid negligence) yet 
n 3 ancient hiſtories (that of Moſes eſpecially, the far moſt ancient of all, and 
dis matter to no man incredible) do atteſt that this opinion was moſt univerſal, 
| | 8 running 


The Author of the book de Mundo (attributed to Ariſtotle, and dedicated to Alex- Cap. 6 


heir original. Tis true, that original tradition did by degrees over the world (by Vid. Pla. Tim. 


of Chriſt, our Lord ?) It is very obſervable what Ariſtotle hath concerning this mat- Metap. XII.8, 


— — 
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running in a moſt ſtrong and clear current, among the Eaſtern people, the Cali 
ans, Phænicians, and Egyptians; who that they were moſt ancient people, from 
whom the reſt were propagated, the multitude of people, the antiquity of domi. 
nion, the uſe of letters, the riſe of arts, the greater progreſs in all kind of civil 
culture (all which things argue longer continuance in one place and ſtate) do plan. 
ly enough ſhew ; whoſe conſent therefore doth involve that of all men beſide; aui 
confirms this general opinion to ariſe from the clear ſpring of our firſt Parents i. 
ſtruction. I might add the ſame manner of worſhipping God (by invocation, by 
conſulting him in way of oracle, by conſecrating temples and altars, by vows ant 
dedications, by ſacrifices and oblations) which likewiſe men did anciently agree in 
doth alſo argue that all religion did proceed from one ſimple original inſtitution, a 
inſtruction common to all mankind. But I cannot inſiſt upon and purſue every par. 

ticularity. | 
A chird argument of God's exiſtence is from the diſcoveries of a divine Dower 
via. Cie. de I works that cannot be aſcribed to any other cauſe viſible or natural: Such are the 
Nat. p. 544 prediction and preſignification of future events (eſpecially ſuch as are contingent an 
depend upon man's free choice ; curing the ſick of great chronical diſtempers withoy 
any medicinal applications; reſtoring limbs to perſons main. 
Le Deum quidem poſſe om- ed; fight to the blind; and raiſing the dead to life (a thing which 
— 1 * *Pliny deems impoſſible to God himſelf:) theſe and ſuch lit 
tantis vitæ pœnis ; nec mortales zterni- things all men will confeſs do ſurpaſs the power of any nat. 
tate donare, aut revocare deſunctos. Lib. ral agent to effect, and are per formable only by a cauſe whok 


3 power exceeds our comprehenſion: Now that ſuch effects han 
been performed, we cannot deny without belying the moſt credible records of hi 
tory that are extant ; without accufing all ages not only of extreme folly and weak cr. 
dulity, but of notorious forgery and impoſture; without derogating from the con- 

mon credit of mankind, and rendring all teſtimony, that can be yielded to matters 

3-4, divin. fact, ineffectual and infignificant, vetus opinto e/t (faith Tully concerning prediction a 


future events) jam u/que ab heroicis ducta temporibus, eaque & populi Romani, & omni 
De Nat. II. am gentium firmata conſenſu, verſari quandam i nter homines divinationem, quam Grei 
ag. 5 mweylnay appellant, id eſt præſentionem, & ſcientiam rerum futurarum : There 
an ancient opinion until now drawn even from the heroical times (that is, fron 
utmoſt antiquity) that there is among men a certain divination, which the C 
call prophecy (or inſpiration) that is, a preſentation and knowledge of future thing: 
of which even the heathen ſtory doth afford many inſtances, but the holy Scrip 
Gen. 15. 13. tures moſt evident and eminent ones: ſuch as that to Abraham, concerning his cli. 


_ x Kings13.2. dren's ſojourning and being afflicted four hundred years in Egypt: of the Prophet 


— ++ * 45- (fome hundred years before) concerning Joſas; of 1/atah concerning Cyrus; of jt 
29. 10. remy concerning the duration of the Captivity of Daniel concerning the revo. 
Dan. 8. 1. tions of Empire in the world; wherein the atchievements of Alexander and li 
2 ſiucceſſors are ſo expreſly deſcribed: And for miraculous works 

,, That the predidion of future event; #4 altho' all nations have had ſo many of them performed amay 

ng only to the ſupreme God, even the Hea- 2 : 

ehens ſeemed to know and acknowledge. Fbe them, as to beget a common opinion, that God did frequent 
wiſe Poet, En. 3. | interpoſe ſo as to alter the courſe of nature; yet the holy Sci 


Accipite ergo animis, atque hzc mea f6igite Lures do moſt fully teſtify concerning them, in great numbes 


2 Þ +... performed for the confirmation of divine truth, anddiſcovery® 
ye 3 omnipotens, mihi Phe: God's will to men; for the relief and encouragement of Goo 


Prædixit, vobis Furiarum ego maxima the diſcouragement and chaſtiſement of Bad- men; which are te 
_ © Propercauſes in all reaſon why they ſhould be performed: zo 
Serv. Notandum Apollinem quæ dicitz Why that teſtimony ſhould not be received, there can no good 

Jove cognoſcere. reaſon be aſſigned; ' why it ſhould, there is very great reaſ00j 

upon which I did formerly touch, and cannot now ſtand to enlarge thereupon: and 

Heb. 1. deed, God's patefaction of himſelf ro mankind (his ſpeaking to the fathers, in m4!) 

ways, and laſtly to all the world by his Son, ſent on purpoſe from heaven to reve#" 
Deſigns of mercy and favour to mankind) accompanied with ſo many prodigious 
racles, and ſo many glorious circumſtances of providence, viſible to all the world, 
ſo accommodared as in the firſt place to beget this belief in us, is an argument 
cannot but in all honeſt and well-diſpoſed minds obtain effect. To this head belo 

| thoſe opinions and teſtimonies of mankind, concerning apparitions, of which 

ancient World (their Poets and Hiſtorians) ſpake ſo much, all which probab 
could not be deviſed without Ground concerning the power of enchantme i 0 
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clue 73 Jug. goodneſs proves him unwilling to deceive or injure any: from whence is conſqr 


— Aſch. 
Prom, 


Apoc. 4. 11. 


gui fecit cœlum, & terram, & maria, & omnia que in eis ſunt. | 
* De velandis And in all Tertullian his forms: * Regula quidem fidei una omnino eſt, fla 


virginibus. 


 forem. | | Wa | 
De preſcript. * Regula fidet; qud creditur unum omnino Deum eſſe, nec alium præter mundi d 


foundation is laid, the more ſtable will the ſuperſtructure of religious practice 
thereupon ; and I fear moſt of that coldneſs and imperfection which appears the, 
doth ariſe chiefly from the weakneſs of our faith in this very Article. 
1. I ſhall only farther obſerve one or two particulars: firſt, that the precy 
arguments as they do moſt immediately evince thoſe three principal attributes of 
bis incomprehenſible wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, ſo in conjunction with 
conſequence from) them, they do declare thoſe his other attributes (which an 
gredients alſo of that notion, which in the beginning of this diſcourſe I deſch 
namely, the eternity, and indefectibility of his exiſtence; his immenſe © 
preſence ; his ſpirituality : as alſo his juſtice and veracity ; his rightful ſovereign 
dominion, and the like, (for I cannot proſecute all the divine perfeRions, accok 
to that multiplicity of diſtinction which our conceit and expreflion doth mu 
them :) If God made all things he could not receive being from another (ay 
who made this world, what reaſon can we have to ſuppoſe him from another!) 
can any thing receive being of it ſelf; nor from meer nothing of it ſelf ſpringy 
to being: therefore the Maker of the World is eternal: ſomething muſt be ern 
otherwiſe nothing could be at all; other things ſhew themſelves to have proc 
from the wiſdom and goodneſs of one; that one therefore is eternal; and 50 
nations conſent; and ſo Revelation declares: that he is immortal and immurable 4 
as plainly follow: for not depending for his being on any thing belonging to it, nid 
can he depend for his continuance or conſervation : having ſuperior power ty 
things, as having conferred to all whatever power they have, nothing can m 
any prevalent impreſſion upon him, fo as to deftroy or alter any thing in him: Fn 
his making and from his upholding ; and .from his governing all things, it folk 
that he was and is every where: where his power is, there his hand muſt be: rij 
thing can act upon what is diſtant; every action with effect requires a Conjund 
of the agent and patient: That he doth penetrate all things with his preſenc1 
power, operating inſenſibly and imperceptibly, doth argue the ſpirituality of hl 
ing; and that he doth not conſiſt of ſuch matter, as all the things we feel andy 
ceive do: His over-reaching wiſdom argues him incapable of being deceived; and! 
over-bearing power ſhews that he doth not need to deceive; and his tranſcend 


his perfect veracity and juſtice. The excellency of his nature; the eminency d. 
Wiſdom and power; the exceſs of his goodneſs; and his having firſt given bei 
and then preſerving it to all things, do declare his rightful title ro ſupreme domi 
and accordingly that all love, eſteem, worſhip and obedience is due to him; 
cording to that devout acknowledgment of the bleſſed Elders in the Apocalyj 
Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive the glory, and the honour, and the ps 
authority) becauſe thou haſt made all things; and for thy will they are, aud u 
created, | 3 | 

might add, that the conſtitution of our own ſouls doth ſhew and confirm di 
of God's attributes: It is not reafonable to think that our Maker made us to a0 
other qualities than ſuch as are in him: Therefore ſince we love and eſteem ani 
mire goodneſs, mercifulneſs, Cc. and diflike the oppoſites; therefore God 1s 11 
higheſt degree good and gracious, &c. | 

I obſerve ſecondly, that in this article the Unity of God is implied, (che Au 
of the Creed thought it ſufficiently ſignified by the ſingular member;) the whic 
other ancient Creeds was expreſſed: Orientis Eccleſæ omnes ita tradunt (aich l 
fin) Credo in unum Deum patrem Omnipotentem. All the Churches of the Eaf 
expreſs it: I believe in one God, the Father, Almighty. So in Ireneus his Ct 
runs: Eccleſia quaqua & univerſum orbem terrarum uſque ad fines terre bf 
ab Apoſtolis & ipſorum diſcipulis fidem accepit, que eff in unum Deum onmp"" 


bilis & irrefurmabilis, credendi ſcilicet in unicum Deum omnipotentem, mund © 


torem: And in Treneus and Tertullian his form, tis likewiſe expreſſed, as n 
the Nicene Creed afterwards: And this is a main point of our Belief, difting”;; 
us from Pagans and Idolaters; who aſcribed the incommunicable artribu'© 5 
one God, and imparted the religious veneration due only to him, unto 3 


ell 
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ned by themſelves, or ſugzeſted by bad Spirits; thereby 2 wronging God 
| themſelves; robbing him of his due honour, and themſelves of that protection 
i aid, which God is ready to impart to them, who faithfully ſerve, and humbly 
receq ; cke him. | ; 

Now this truth the precedent arguments do alſo manifeſtly enough infer : The 
ſormity, concord, and perfect harmony which appears in the conſtitution and 


| ir WM. rvation of things; their conſpiring to one end, their continuing in the ſame 
ſci; and cour ſe, do plainly ſhew it: even as the laſting peace of a Common- wealth 
e c mpoſed of different perſons and humours) argues one law, that regulates and con- 


«them; and the orderly march of an army ſhews it managed by one conduct; 

cord: the uniformity of a houſe, or of a city, declares it contrived by one architect. 

and thereto alſo the common ſuffrage of mankind doth in a manner agree: For Vid. Tertll. 

there was one ſupreme God, the author, and governour of the reſt, (and of all adv. Marc. I, 

u ther 3 . . . 10. denique 

er things) tranſcending in power and wiſdom and all w_ perfection, was evi- major popula- 
P 


gu ey che common opinion; whom therefore we ſee the Poets do ſtile, the Father — * 
enn Gods and Men; tbe King of the Gods, vulo e., peo ?., near ©; The Higheſt, Vid. Hog. T 


00%, moſt excellent God. Grot. de jure 
Even the vulgar had this conceit; but the wiſeſt of them had more clear and full ” TIES 
rrchenſions of this Unity: and commonly they ſpeak of God, but as of one, whom De ver. Rel. 
calls rare Tomi: So Plato refers the making of the World co one: and du. f 37- 
olle, when he hath occaſion to ſpeak of God, doth uſually ſpeak in the ſingu- Cic. .de 
number; and ſo do other Philoſophers; and ſometime expreſly they ſignify their N. D Afiſt. 
nion to be, that there is but one : There are many popular Gods, but one natu- A * 
Antiſtbenes ſaid in Tully : &s 5 d Towwmpos ü (faith the Author de Mundo.) Benet. IV. 7. 
ing one in reality, he hath many names, according to the ſeveral affections he dif- Vig ganheai, 
vers and the operations he exerts; whom Seneca thus conſents to: Quoties voles dicdum — 
licet aliter hunc auflorem rerum noſtrarum compellare : Tot appellationes ejus eſſe Grot. excerpt. 
ſunt, quot munera; Hunc & Liberum patrem, & Herculem ac Mercurium noſtri pu- va, 49584 
; fic hanc naturam voca, fatum, fortunam; Omnia ejuſdem Dei nomina ſunt 44719, Ae be uf 
rit utentis ſud poteſtate . = dels, cc. Not. 
But divine Revelation doth moſt fully declare this truth: h 
peed not mention places; the whole Scripture doth chiefly „ — bg. * 
ach and inculcate it; That there is but one Maker and one non turbat numerus angelorum. Nihil 
vernour of the World; to whom all veneration and obedi- — plus apud Platonem tot poſſunt 
ce is due: and to whom be all honour, and glory, and wor- beau“! ud nos tor angeli, torque 
m; ip for ever aſcribed and payed, &c. Amen. 
alt was anciently objected by Celſus and other adverſaries of our Religion, that 


v7 briſtianity did exact of men a blind, groundleſs belief; that it condemn'd human T A- 


dom, baniſh'd underſtanding, and prohibited all inquiry; commanding Men to Ore. 3 
| allow its dictates without any previous examination or debate —_— the truth 
e them ; impoſing ves vod eH us, laws uncapable of proof, and inculcating this 


2 eterale H, uo Times. Do not examine, but only believe. 

nd The ground of this accuſation ſeems to be a great miſtake, proceeding from the 

n diſtinguiſhing that belief, whereby we embrace Chriſtianity it ſelf in general 
d in groſs; and the belief, whereby we aſſent to the particular doctrines thereof, 

wü pecially ſuch as concern matters ſupernatural, and above the reach of our under- 

hc\ "ding to find out or comprehend.) | 

bnd as for the firſt, that faith, whereby we embrace Chriſtianity in the groſs; I 


/ 088”: that Chriſtianity doth not propound it ſelf as immediately evident; nor requires 
teu precipitate aſſent to it; but offers blind reaſon for ir ſelf, and invites men to in- 
e, confider, and judge about its truth: Never any Religion was ſo little liable 
a bis cenſure; none ever ſo freely expoſed it ſelf to a fair trial at the bar of reaſon: 
eſires of men an gvyrwpwr A, a candid and diſcreet examination for its ſake 
in their own : Other Religions have for their juſtification inſiſted upon the example 


3 and cuſtom of times; their large extent and prevalence among many 
le; their eſtabliſhment by civil laws, and the countenance of ſecular power; (ar-. 


ang ments extrinſick to the matter, and very weak in themſelves) declining all other 
Wy | trial of reaſon: and it is remarkable, how Cel/us and thoſe (who made the Orig. V. pi 
in claid objection) did therein contradict themſelves, when they affirm men ought, 248, &c. 


1 ; * . ** to conform to the Religion preſcribed by the laws of their Country, 


B b b 2 | oF 
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* Vid. Orig. 
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| ly being not evident in themſelves, do (for a full canvition of a man's mind 


be they what they will; never ſo abſurd or diſhoneſt: This is indeed an exagi; 0 F 
irrational belief; a ſtifling of our underſtandings and muzling our judgmentz; ky the | 
quiring of men to yield their conſent to innumerable moſt palpable falſhoods and eade 
conſiſtencies. The teachers and defenders of Chriſtianity proceeded otherwiſe, co 2942 
fiding in the truth and reaſonableneſs of their cauſe, they excited men to lay aſide 
unreaſonable prejudices ; to uſe their beſt underſtandings ; to apply rhemſelye, con 
an induſtrious and impartial ſearch of the truth. Hear La#antus ſpeaking for M natu 
reſt : Oportet in ea re maxime, in qua vite ratio verſatur, fibi quemque confily, 
ſudque judicio ac propriis ſenſibus mti ad inveſtigandam, & perpendendam yer; of i 
tem, quam credentem alienis erroribus decipi tanquam ipſum rationts expertem : H wot 
dit omnibus Deus pro virili portione ſapientiam, ut & inaudita inveſtigare py Wi ino 
S audita perpendere: That is; We ought eſpecially, every one of us, in that my 
ter, which chiefly concerns our life, to confide in our ſelves; and rather with o 
own judgment and our proper ſenſes ſtrive to find out and weigh the truth, th, 
believing other men's errours, to be deceived as men void of reaſon : God hath fror 
ven all men their ſhare of wiſdom, that they might both inquire into hat d fror 
hear, and weigh it: ſo he diſputing againſt the heathen credulity. kind 
Thus doth Chriſtianity call upon men to inquire into its ſelf; yea ic obliges de fic 
thereto : it propounds faith as a virtue highly commendable (ſuppoſing it therefqy 
voluntary and managed with reaſon) for all virtue is" Teawiperinng per 4Aubis bs 
'tis £x8010- ovyxaratecs, a voluntary aflent, promiſing ample rewards theres, r 
and infidelity it proponnds as a vice very blameable (and conſequently very im or 
tional) threatning very ſevere puniſhments thereto: it doth not inveagle men re 
flight, nor compel them by force; but fairly perſuades them to embrace it: it d We 
not therefore avoid examination, nor diſclaim the uſe of good reafon ; but ſoy" 
and procures the one; chearfully and confidently appeals to che other, (er 
Indeed after it hath convinced men of its truth in general; having evidenced RR ”* 
truth and certainnty of its fundamental principles, it then requires a full and cori 
conſent (without exception) to all its particular doctrines grounded upon they; 
when (I ſay) it hath propounded ſufficient reaſon to ſatisfy men's minds, that ith 
grounded upon moſt ſolid principles, it then requires men to ſurceaſe farther do 
or ſcruple concerning what it teaches : which is a moſt reaſonable proceeding ul 
conformable to the method uſed in the ſtricteſt ſciences : for the principles of uy 
ſcience being either demonſtrated out of ſome higher ſcience, or evidenced by fite- 
amples and experiments to common ſenſe, and being thence admitted, tis aft 
wards unlawful and abſurd to refuſe the concluſions deduced from them: ſo it l- 
ving been proved that our principles are true; (vig. that God is perfectly veracios; 
and that Chriſtian Religion did proceed from him, and is built upon his arteſtil: 
on z) tis a part of abſurd levity and ſelf-commradiftion then to queſtion any pat 
cular ur evidently contained therein, and in this ſenſe it is true (and thu NG” 
take thoſe Chriſtians to be waderſtood “ who commend immediate faith, and MF 
clude reaſon from being too buſy in matters of religion, and diſcountenance curiol 
inquiry :) thus I ſay it is true, that Chriſtianity engages us to believe, without &t 
ſon or diſpute. It will allow (yea it invites, and exhorts) an infide] to conſider ul 
judge of its truth: but it will not allow a Chriſt ian to be ſo vain and inconſtan;, 4 
to queſtion any particular of its doftrine ; by doing ſo he renounces his faith, at lal 
ceaſes to be a ſteady Chriſtian. ; 2 
Now the firſt principle of Chriſtianity (cammen thereto and all other religin! 
is, That there is one God: the next (which alſo no Religion doth not acknowledge) du 
God is perfectly veracious; or, that whatever appears to be aſſerted or atteſted to y 
God is certainly true; which two principles we have already proved by reaſons fs 
r and ſufficient (we conceive) to ſatisfy any well-diſpoſed mind. A third princi 
is, that God is the Author of the Chriſtian doctrine in general; that it hath been? 
vealed and impoſed upon mankind by divine autbority. And a founth is, ghar dhe 
authorities and traditions upon which we ground and by which we prove (mea 
or immediately) the particular doctrines of Chriſtianity to be truly ſuch (that k 
admitting the former principle, to have come from God) are proper and ſufbcie 
that purpoſe, Theſe two latter principles involving matter of fact and confed 


producing therein a ſolid perſuaſion) require a rational probation; and that it f 
appear we believe like reaſonable men, not upon wilful reſolution, or by meer a ; 
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is Pagans and Mahometans, and other ignorant opinioniſts do) as alſo to confirm 

the grounds upon which the ſubſequent articles or doctrines of faith are built, I ſhall 

-ndeayour briefly to ſhew the reaſonableneſs of them; beginning with the firſt; and 

dancing my diſcourſe by ſeveral ſteps or degrees. And, I obſerye that, 

. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God ſhould ſometime reveal unto men the truth 

concerning himſelf, and concerning them, as they ſtand related toward him; (his 

nature and will; our ſtate and duty.) His prime attributes perſuade thus much. It is 

moſt evident to common experience, that mankind, being left to it ſelf (in matters 

of this nature eſpecially) is very infufficient to direct it ſelf; it is apt to lie under a 

woful ignorance; to be poſſeſſed with vain conceit; to wander in doubt; and fall 
mo error; tis ſubject to all kind of deluſion, which either the malice of wicked 
ſpirits, or the ſubtilty of naughty men, or the wildneſs of its own unruly paſſions 

1nd deſires can bring it under; and conſequently tis liable to incur all thoſe ſins 
(diſhonourable, hurtful, and deſtructive to its nature) and all thoſe miſeries, which 
from ignorance, error, and fin do naturally ſpring; (an eſtrangement eſpecially 
from God, and his grieyous diſpleaſure) we ſee chat not only the generality of man- 
kinddid ſometime lie in this ſad condition, but that even the moſt elevated and re- 
foed Wits, thoſe among men, who by all poſſible improvement of their reaſon did 
endegvour to raiſe and reſcue themſelves from the comman ignorance, miſtakes, ſu- 
perſtitions and follies of the world, could by no means, in any good meaſure at- 
uin their end: what did their diligent ſtudies and inquiries produce but diſſatisfac- 
tion and perplexity of mind? wherein did their eager diſputations conclude, but in 
rreconcilable differences of opinion, and greater uncertainty, than at firſt? moſt 
were plung d into a deſperate Scepticiſm; (a doubt and diffidence of all things;) 
none arrived higher, than ſome faint conjectures, or ſome unſteady opinions, con- 


ſonings, and their fooliſh heart was darkened, c. The world by wiſdom did not 
know God: could not attain to a requiſite meaſure of knowledge in divine things. 
This being the natural ſtate of men, deſtitute of divine help and direction, doth it 
not (I pray) greatly need another light to guide it in this darkneſs; a helpful hand 
to relieye it from theſe inconveniencies ? Can then that infinite goodneſs har man- 
kind groan under ſo lamentable oppreſſions, and not pity it? Can he behold his own 
dear off-ſpring, the flower of his creation, lying in ſo comfortleſs, ſg remedileſs a 
diſtreſs, without affording ſome relief? Can ſuch a ſpectacle delight that gracious 
eye? or can he forbear long to remove it out of his fight? his goodneſs makes ic 
highly improbable that he ſhould: We account it great want of goodneſs not to 
direct a bewildred traveller; not to relieye, if we can, a perſon greatly diſtreſſed ; 
and if we, being bad, often perform ſuch good offices to one another ; how much 
More ready ſhould we think him, that is goodneſs itſelf, to do the like, for all 
mankind, ſo much needing it? His wiſdom alſo gives us to ſuppoſe the ſame: If God 
nade the world to expreſs his goodneſs, and manifeſt his glory; is it likely, he ſhould 
offer himſelf to be utterly fruſtrated in his deſign by letting men continue in igno- 


dut men can admire his excellent perfections, and render him his due honour; and 
POW can they do it, without competent knowledge, and full perſuaſion concerning 
im? doth not God expect duty and ſervice from men? would he not have the 
world proceed in ſome good order? doth he not deſire the good of men, and delight 
u their happineſs? And then being infinitely wiſe, muſt he nor diſpoſe fit means 
r accompliſhing theſe ends? will he not provide, that himſelf be not totally diſ- 
painted? So his wiſdom grounds an argument for divine revelation: He had made 
a nward faculty of ſeeing in vain, if he had not given an outward light, Ge. 
%c'$ Juſtice alſo doth in ſome manner perſuade the ſame: Doth not every good Bo- 
Nour take care chat his ſubjects ſhould underſtand his pleaſure and be acquainted 
ith his laws? doth he not propound fit encouragements to obedience ; and deter 
Ca from diſobedience b menacing puniſhment? and the ſovereign Governour and 
e of the World can 4 fail ſufficiently to declare bis will? will he leave any a- 
93 — for diſobedience ? ſhall he neglect any means apt to promote his ſubje cts per- 
| 8 of their duty; fit to prevent the breach of his laws? If he loves righteouſ- 
and deſires to be duly obeyed, and delights in his ſubjects good; he will ſurely diſ- 
"Thisming, and encourage men to comply with it; and terrify them from oppolng - 
ndee 


"ance and doubt concerning who it was that made it and how he governs it? who 


cerning thoſe matters of higheſt conſequence: eualawdnoay Gy Tois ,d: they Rom: |: 21+ 
. . 5 P , 4 17. 
vere (as St. Pau} obſerved) made vain (were fruſtrated and befooled) in their rea- 1 Cor. 1. 21. 
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Ads 17. 27. grope after truth (as St. Paul expreſſeth it in the 14 and 17 of the A#;) to 1 


14. 16. in the uſing their talent of natural light; to make them ſenſible of their natural in. 


Vid. diſcur- 
ſum Quintii 
Ciceronis in I. 


— 


Indeed that God ſhould for a while connive at men's ignorance, and ſuffer them ,, 
them, as he did the [/raelites in the Wilderneſs, how they would behave themſely. 


firmity; more ready to embrace, more able to value the redreſs vouchſafed they, 
to commend hisextraordinary grace and 2 to them; that for ſuch purpoſes * 
ſearchable wholly by our ſhallow underſtanding, he ſhould, I ſay, for ſore tims 
forbear with a full evidence to declare all his mind, is not fo ſtrange or unlikely, | 
might add, that it is not likely God ſhould ſuffer the World (his Kingdom) perpe. 
tually to lie under the uſurpation and tyranny of the Devil (xaladuwariuir in 
Hafone, Acts 10. 38.) That his imperial throne ſhould be poſſeſſed; his author; 
uſurped; his name inſulted and triumphed over as it were by that arch-rchel, * 
capital enemy of his; but that he ſhould for ever ſuffer men to abide in ſuch depch 
of ignorance, ſuch perplexity of doubt, ſuch captivity under fin, and miſery, ſeeny 
not probable; and much leſs, can it ſeem improbable that he hath done it: | 
cannot, I ſay, ſeem misbecoming the goodneſs, wiſdom, or juſtice of God, thy 
he ſhould ſhew them clearly, what he requires of them to do; what good he 1 
tends for them: what way leads to their happineſs ; and how they ſhould avoid ni. 
ſery. This conſideration, though it doth not fully prove God hath made ſuch n. 
velation (for we cannot reach the utmoſt of poſſibilities, nor are judges of why 
God muſt needs do) yet it removes all obſtruction to our belief, and diſpoſes us u 
admit the following reaſons: it being not unprobable, yea in the reaſon of the thin 
very probable, he ſhould do it; we cannot wonder, and have leſs reaſon to diſt 
thoſe arguments, by which it may appear that he hath done it. 
2dly, We may conſider, that no other _— that hath been, or now is, coul 
(or can) with any probability pretend thus to have proceeded from God, or by hin 
to have been deſigned for the general, complete and perpetual inſtruction and oll 
gation of mankind. There have been but three pretenſions thereto : that of Pug 
niſm, of Mahometaniſm, and of Judaiſm ; let us a little examine each of them 
As for Paganiſm, it was never one ſimple, or certain; one fixed or conſtant thing; 
but according to difference of place and time infinitely various and mutable: diverly 
ſhaped And modelled according to fancy and humour, deſign or intereſt of the ſtat 
that allowed it, the prieſts that managed it, or the people that received it; a pliit 
ſign that (excepting ſome general confuſed notions, derived from ancient tradition 
it did wholly proceed from human device, or ſome worſe cauſe: ſurvey it all, ad 
what ſhall you find but a company of idle, ridiculous, ill-contrived, incredible and 
inconſiſtent ſtories, arguing nothing of truth, and little of wit in them that invent 
ed them; theſe attended by practices moſt fond, lewd and cruel, unworthy of hv 
man nature, contrary to common ſenſe and honeſty, Their worſhip directed to ob 
jets moſt improper: to the ſouls of dead men (men famous for nothing ſo muchs 
the vicious enormities of their lives, bloody cruelties, thefts and rapines; murden 
and parricides ; horrid luſts, adulteries, rapes, and inceſts; and ſuch perſons, ait 
or dead, what good or wiſe man would not rather deteſt and abominate, than reſpet 
or worſhip I) To brute beaſts; and them the moſt vile and miſchievous (Dogs, vt 
pents, Crocodiles) which to pay devotion unto, what a debaſement is it of hum 
nature? To creatures inanimate; the ſtars and elements; rivers, trees, &c. wich 
we ſee acting by a natural neceſſity; yielding no fignification of any life, ſenſe, d 
underſtanding in them, and conſequently much * to us in dignity of natur; 
which therefore tis a ſortiſh baſeneſs in us to adore; yea, which is yet an extremer de 
gree (if it may be) of folly, they dedicated temples, and offered ſacrifices to things yoid 
of all ſubſiſtence; to meer qualities and accidents of things ; the paſſionsof our minds 
and the diſeaſes of our body, and accidents of our lives: who would think mei 
ſhould be ſo mad as to reckon impudence (that odious vice) or a fever (that torment 
ing diſeaſe) or fortune (that which we can fo little truſt, and ſo oft complain of 
among things venerable? and from ſuch thorns, what fruits of good life and mY 
licy can we hope ſhould ſpring ? what piety towards God, what juſtice, truth, ® 
oodneſs towards men, what ſobriety or purity in men themſelves can we ex 
ſhould ariſe from ſuch conceits, and ſuch practices in Religion? none other, rha0 
ſuch as St. Paul deſcribes in the firſt Chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans, and in 
the ſecond of the Epiſtle to the Epheſians; which hiſtory and experience ſhev ® 


have been no ſlanderous imputations upon Gentiliſm. But 'tis needleſs to diſcovrl 
| agaln 
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gainſt chat, which I ſuppoſe hath no reaſonable Patron; and which hardly any wiſe 
man, when it was practiſed, did ſeriouſly think had any truth or reality in it: Plato 


no philoſopher, who did not fignify his diſlike or contempt of the vulgar opi- 2118 
nd — of their Religion. What Tully ſaith of one part, the — 10 Tuſc. & 

men did judge of all: Tora res eft inventa fallaciis aut ad queſtum, aut ad ſuperſti- B. iv. II. 
nem, aut ad errorem: The whole buſineſs was deceitfully forged either for gain, p. 245. 
a out of ſuperſtition, or from miſtake. 

They did in their external carriage comply with common practice, out of politick 
diſcretion 3 for their ſafety, and for peace-ſake: but in their mind they believed no- 


aſa, non tanquam diis grata (as commanded by the laws, not as acceptable to the oy. Fe 
Gods) as Seneca ſpeaks. | | VI. 10. 
I might add, that all theſe Religions did vaniſh with the countenance of autho- _ 
Fry and power that ſuſtained them; which ſhews they had no root in the hearty 
belief or approbation of thoſe that profeſſed them. Tis therefore plain that this 
Religion did not proceed from God; but either from human device, or diabolical 
ggeſtion. 
0 for Mahometaniſm, a Se& in later times ſprung up and vaſtly ſpread about 
the World; neither can that fairly pretend to a divine original: In times of great 
diſturbance and confufion in the World (when even among Chriſtians, ignorance and 
difention, ſuperſtition and viciouſneſs of manners had hugely prevailed) in a very 
bliod corner of the earth, among a crew of barbarous thieves and wild runnagares 
ſſoch have thoſe Hrabians been always famed to be) this Se& did firſt ariſe ; being 
xcommodated to the genius of ſuch people, and infuſed into them, partly by jug- 
lng pretences to wonder-working and prophecy, partly by ſeditious violence ; by a 
perſon not, as their own legends deſcribe him, of any honourable qualities; but 
having all the characters of an Impoſtor, (rebellious and perfidious ; inhuman and 
tel; lewd and laſcivious;) propagated it was afterwards by rage and terror of arms, 
ind grew wholly among barbarous people, void of learning and civility ; having no 
teligion before, and therefore (as all mankind is naturally receprive of religious im- 
preffions) capable to admit any, eſpecially ſuch an one as this, agreeable to their ſa- 
ng: humours and luſts: It ſubſiſts upon the ſame grounds of ignorance and force, 
reluſing all examination, and upon extreme penalties prohibiting any diſpute, or 
controverſy about its truth; being ſo far wiſe, as conſcious to it ſelf, that the letting 
in alittle light, and a moderate liberty of diſcuſſing its pretences, would eaſily over- 
throw it, Even theſe exteriour circumſtances of its riſe, growth and continuance, 
lo full of iniquity and inhumanity) are great preſumptions againſt irs divinity, or 
ther plainly demonſtrate , that it did not proceed from God; whoſe truth cannot 
need ſuch courſes, whoſe goodneſs abhors them: And if we look into it, we ſhall 
ad it to be a lump of abſurd opinions, odd ſtories, and uncouth ceremonies, com- 
panded chiefly of the dregs of Chriſtian Hereſies, with ſome ingredients of Judaiſm 
ud Paganiſm, confuſedly jumbled and tempered together: From Chriſtian hereſies 
i hath its negative doctrines, oppoſite to Chriſtianity ; for allowing Chriſt much 
le, ir yet denies his being the Son of God; and his having really ſuffered ; it 
excts his true ſtory, and affixes falſe ones upon him; that God hath a body and a 
uman ſhape, (Mahomet felt his hand forfooth, and it was very cold,) an opinion ſo 
ureaſonable and misbeſeeming God, he might draw from the Anthropomorphites ; 
from the Manichees that doctrine concerning the fatal determination of all 
2 a doctrine ſo prejudicial to Religion taking away thoſe foundations of juſtice 
"Wen God and Man; Man's free choice in ſerving God, and God's free diſpofal 
i Wards to men, fuitable to their actions. The Jew contributed his ceremonies 
h: circumciſion, and purgations by waſhing ; his abſtinence from Swine's-fleſh; 
. allowance of Polygamy and Divorce. I might add, that from him it bor- 
Ing its inhuman condemning, deſpifing, and hating all the world; calling all 
— dogs (beſide themſelves) and abjuring all to certain damnation; affirming withal, 
oy all of their belief, how wickedly ſoever they have lived, fhall at length par- 
— of ſalvation. The Pagan Elyſium might be a pattern, whence their paradiſe of 
4 poreal delight, and brutiſh ſenſuality might be tranſcribed ; which any man ſees 
poor an encouragement it is, how unworthy a reward to virtue; yea, oy 
muc 


often in veighs againſt the inventors of thoſe fictions in heathen Theology: Ari/totle Ari. Metaph. 
tributes the conſtitution of thoſe Religions to the policy of law-givers: there I. 5. Fx, 


thing, NOT liked any thing in it: they obſerved the common things, fanguam legibus Vid. Auguſt; 
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much it rather detracts from and diſcourages all performances of honeſty and reaſqy, 

He muſt be very ſtupid,, who can ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded that theſe conceiry 

did come from the God of Holineſs and Wiſdom. And how Mabomet was inſpire 

with truth, his ſtories alone would evince; ſtories patched out of old hiſtories cot. 

rupted, mutilated, and tranſplaced, interlarded with fabulous legends; contrary t) 

all probable records of Hiſtory (the perſons, places, times, and all circumſtances o 

' which it moſt unskilfully confounds,) yea repugnant to the nature of things, and 

to all imaginable poſſibility; Evident arguments both of an ignorant and impudent 

impoſtor: He that will lie or blunder about matters of fact, who can truſt him in 

matters of right and reaſon? All which (if time will permit and it were worth 

the while) might by manifold inſtances be ſnewed. I might add its multitude af 

filly ceremonies grounded on no reaſonable deſign, nor ſubſervient to any purpoſe of 

virtue. But what is ſaid doth enough declare this Religion to be of no divine ex. 

traction. 

Vid. Pf 57s. 5. As for ancient Judaiſm}; that it hath no ſuch tevelation as that we require, and di 

by ge. in the former concluſion aſſert, (nor has any probability to expect an univerſal, com. 

ern ene plete, ſtanding revelation) upon many ſcores may appear. It is from the tenour 

thereof evident, that it was deſigned only for one ſmall nation, poſſeſſing a very in. 

conſiderable portion of the earth; purpoſely diſtinguiſhed and as it were concealed 

from the reſt of mankind; and in effect ſo remaining for many ages (until the Re 

man Conqueſts open'd the World and diſcover'd them) in a ſolitary obſcurity; þ 

that the moſt inquiſitive ſurveyors of the earth and ſearchers into the cuſtoms di 

people (Herodotus for inſtance and others) could not diſcern them, did take no m- 

Pfal. 14. 19. tice of them; though for their peculiar manners otherwiſe moſt remarkable. H 

ſhewed (faith the Pſalmiſt) his word unto Jacob, his flatutes and judgments um 

T/rael: He hath not dealt ſo with any nation: and as for his judgments, they hare 

not known them. I the Lord am Holy, and have ſevered you from other peu, 

TI, that ye ſhould be mine (ſaith God to the Jews, Levit. 20. 26.) and, So ſhall we it 

Exod. 33. 16. ſeparated (ſaith Moſes in his addreſs to God, Exod. 33.) So ſhall we be ſeparati 

— ut. 7-6. J, and thy People, from all the people that are upon the face of the earth. hou art 

FO a holy people unto the Lord thy God: the Lord hath choſen thee to be a ſpecial jt 

ple unto himſelf, above all people that are upon the face of the earth: And for this 

, very purpoſe (of diſtinction and ſeparation) many of their laws were appointed: 

255 ' am the Lord your God which have ſeparated you from other people; Ye ſhall there 

fore put difference between clean beaſts and unclean, &c. We ſee the laws of that fe- 

Deut. 4. 1. 5. ligion particularly directed to that people, Hear, O Iſrael, being the uſual compe- 

Lo A © lation, ſet in the head of them: and, I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee ul 

F/ the land of Egypt, is the introduction to the very Decalogue it ſelf ; the encov- 

ragements alſo to and diſcouragements from obedience do peculiarly appertain i 

them; a long and proſperous enjoyment of the land of Canaan, if they did obe) 

Deut. 5. 33: and, diſpoſſeſſion or affliction therein, if they ſhould preſume to diſobey : Now ſpall 

vid. Deut. 6. walk in all the ways, which the Lord your God hath commanded you, that ye may Ive, 

as and that it may be well with you, and that ye may prolong your days in the land which 

ye poſſeſs. Such were the promiſes, exciting to obedience; and the threatnings © 

diſobedience ſuitable; as every-where in their law and ſtory is viſible. 

This revelation therefore cannot be deemed general, ſuch as we argued in reaſit 

Pil. 145. 9. might be expected from him, who (as the Pſalmiſt ſings) is good to all, and bis i 

2 bog der mercies are over all his works: who bath made of one blood wdr ib. erm 

1 Tim. 4. 10. tbe whole nation of mankind (as St. Paul in the A#s expreſſeth it) who (as St. Fe 

wi. 6. » there implies) is no reſpecter of perſons, or of nations: who is the maker and &. 

11. 23, &. viour of all men, (and, as the Viſeman tells us) careth for all alike : being defirow 

2 Pet. 3-9. that all men ſhould be ſaved, and come to the knowledge of the truth: not willing ta 
Sab. 11.26. any ſhould periſh, but that all men ſhould come to repentance. Who is not pe 

vid. Ezck. 18. only, Or QiAzAAnv (a lover of Fews only or Greeks) but p., a lover of mes 
reg 845% and eiac\ux©, a lover of fouls; who, laſtly, is not the God of the Fews only, but 
ove er8ps- the Gentiles alſo : as not our Prophets and Apoſtles only tell us, but che reaſon oft 

Plat. Thea. thing and the voice of nature doth declare. 5 3 
f f And as this revelation was particular, ſo was it alſo partial; as God did not 4 

2 his mind to all, ſa neither did he in it ſpeak out all his mind. Survey oe 

eligion, may, we not eaſily deſcry a great redundance in the circumſtantial af Qin 

terior parts; a. great defect in the ſubſtantials and inwards thereof? Ritual ii oo 


— 
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ons innumerable we ſee, nicely deſcribed, and ſtrongly preſſed; moral precapts more 

ingly delivered, not ſo clearly explained, nor ſo fully urged by rational induce- 

"nts: Obſervation of times, and places; diſtinction of meats, and habits; corporal 

eanfings and purgations; modalities of outward ſervice in ſacrifices and oblations, 

ole elf Tr oapxos (Heb. g. 9, o.) juſtifications of the fleſh, that could not per- 

a the obſerver's conſcience, (or mind or inward man ;) touch not, taſte not, handle 

at, moſt largely and with extream punctuality, ſome of them under heavy penalties 

\cifion and extermination) injoined; while moral duties, and ſpiritual devotions 

> exceedingly more agreeable to rational nature, and more pleaſing to God) ſeem 

at ſo perfectly provided for. Many things are tacitly connived at, or plainly per- 

ited to them, (as Polygamy, Divorce, ſome kind of revenge and uncharitableneſs;) 

hich even natural reaſon diſlikes, or condemns : God's placability, and aptneſs ro 

ive great fins, wilfully and preſumptuouſly committed, (ſuch as no man lives al- 

wether free from,) not openly revealed, but rather the contrary expreſſed, (Cur- Ne. 2 26. 
lis be that abides not in all things written in this law to dos them:) which ex- Gal. 3. 10. 
lades all aſſurance, and diſcourages from hope of mercy ; and conſequently obſtructs 

pentance and amendment of life. And where do we ſee any clear diſcovery con- 

ning the immortality of the Soul, or the future ſtate, ſo material a point of Re- 

gon, of ſo great moment to encourage vertue and piety? Even the gentile Theo- „d. Pick. 20. 
py ſeems more expreſs in this point, than the Jewiſb law; and the Pagan Prieſts 25. 

y help of ancient tradition) ſeem to have reached farther than the Hebrew pro- 

hets: God indeed ſeems to have ſhewed only his back-parts ro Mojes ; when he 

covered no more of his nature, and his pleaſure to him; when he ſeems to de- 

ghts in, and lay ſo much ſtreſs upon thoſe carnal and ceremonious performances. 

either do we herein charge God: for he did herein but what wiſdom required : 

he laws and inſtitutions of this Religion were ſurely accommodated to the ſtate, 

dd diſpoſition, and capacity of that people; people not very wiſe or conſiderate; 

ve or conſtant; meek or flexible; but a very ſtubborn, froward, humorous ge- 

ration of men, as their own writings deſcribe them; and threfore not capable of 

tfect inſtruction, or rigorous precepts ; like children, by reaſon of the groſſneſs of 


„err apprehenſion, and unrulineſs of paſſion, not oixav: czepxrx: (no 1 auditors) 
his BP pure and accurate diſcipline ; and as with ſuch God in his wiſdom and tender 


dodneſs ſeems to have dealt with them; diſpenſing with the infirmities of their age, Vid. Orig 
dcondeſcending to their mean capacities; feeding them with milk, and indulging * * 
em innocent trifles; and ſo tempering his ordinances given unto them, as might n, 
ſt ſerve partly to pleaſe and humour them, partly to curb and reſtrain them: whence 
Faul calls them poor and weak elements, and elements of the world, (ſuch as Gal. 4. 9. 
| gar and filly people were fit to learn) adapted to the learning and practice of 4.2. 3. 24. 
children ; the law being a School-maſter to keep them in order and prepare them Nin. 
I a higher inſtruction. Such variety of ſuperficial formalities might well agree to 
uldiſh fancies, and content laviſh ſpirits; but to men improved in reaſon, who 
ld reliſh ſpiritual entertainments, they muſt needs ſeem burthenſome and tedi- 
Þs: Wiſe-men cannot be much affected with pomps and ſolemnities. In the pra- 
ce of vertue and piety there are alluring ſweetneſſes and beauties, which it muſt 

ds diſpleaſe him, that is ſenſible of them, to be avoked from, by an obligation to 
tend preciſely to ſuch an abundance of outward ſapleſs obſervances; to be bound 
d chew ſuch husks, neglecting ſo delicious a kernel, cannot but be irkſome and grie- 
Us: they are therefore ſtyled well in the new teſtament an intolerable yoke and 

then (As 15. 10, 28.) and to be freed of them is a very valuable privilege, 


„ich Chriſt hath purchaſed for us, Gal. 5.1. Tis true, by degrees God impart- 

on barther manifeſtations of light even to that people, by the examples and inſtrue- 

%s of holy men and prophets ſent among them, in a manner and upon occaſions 

6 ordinary. Holy men by their practice ſhewed that the rigour of the law might Renten of 

en, eme caſes be relaxed and diſpenſed with; that a more ſpirtual ſervice was accep- n me cleary 

tf =, to God; that he loved a purer devotion, and a higher charity, than the law re- 1 
red. And the Prophets often declared, that God did not ſo much delight in ce-, Diſpenſation, 


moni . 


ous obſervances; but chiefly did require hearty piety, perfect juſtice and ten; f N 


yi * rity ; accompanied with meekneſs and patience, temperance and ſobriety. gi. 
chi * em alſo God diſcovered more of his gracious diſpoſition and merciful intentions; 
r. © could pardon the greateſt ſins, and was reconcilable to the moſt heinous of- 


yo upon fincere repentance and amendment of life. But theſe arbitrary and ex, 
** 4 | Eee traordinary 
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Heb. 2. 6. 


Deut. 18. 18. 


Jer. 31. 38. 


Heb. 8. 7, 13. 


Pal. 110. 4. 


Iſa. 66.18, 21+ 
Vid. Jer. 3. 
16. | 


Pſal. 132. 13. 

Mic. 4. 1, 2. 
C. 

Joel 2. 28. 

3. 26. 


Iſa. 65. 17. 
66. 22. 


oel 2. 28. 
ab. 2. 14 


Mal. 1. 11. 


Dan. 9. 24. 


the moſt Holy: that is, in fine, that God would ſend the Meſſias, to enlighten i 


men ſhould lie under a deſperate ſlavery to {fin and guilt, or that God ſhould dt 


ſing of the Sun, to the going down of the ſame, God's Name ſhall be great am 


able: and that that was intended by God to be done, which the Author of the l 
its weakneſs and unprofitableneſs, (its unprofitableneſs to the purpoſes of bring 


deration, that ſhews the imperfection of the Jewiſh Religion. If Judaiſm 


tenders no fayour or pardon to thoſe, which had tranſgreſſed the law and 


bability that God ſhould reveal ſuch a doQrine for the beneſit and direction of r 


traordinary diſpenſations of farther light and inſtruction to the Jews do confirm, J 
purpoſe, ſhewing that God did not primarily intend the Jewiſh law for a compl, ſerti 
diſcovery of his mind; having reſerved ſo much to be diſcovered in fit opportuni 
argues, that more ſtill might be behind; as indeed we ſee that future life and 1 "'0: 
mortality was not even by the prophets quite brought to light; that better coven,, 
eſtabliſhed upon better promiſes, was not yet revealed. itt 

Yea this Religion, as it was not univerſal, and complete, ſo neither was it imn, 
table and perpetual: It ſelf tells us, that God hereafter would raiſe another pn 
phet (for extraordinarineſs and eminency like to Moſes) which ſhould have wo; 
by God put into his mouth, (new words ſurely, new revelations from God (N 
they particularly ſhould be obliged to hear and obey : That the days ſhould 
when the Lord would make a new covenant with the houſe of Tjrael, different fia 
that which he made with their fathers after their delivery from Egypt; not ti 
written upon ſtones, but impreſſed upon men's hearts: concerning which wen; 
ſay with the Author to the Hebrews : If the firſt had been apeurl©s, faultleſi y 
perfect; there would have no place been found for the ſecond : And, by Speaking i 
new one, he antiquated the old one. . 

That another Prieſthood ſhould infallibly be eſtabliſhed, not after the order. 
Aaron, but after the order of Melchiſedeck ; (not to offer carnal facrifices, bu 
impart ſpiritual benedictions.) #1 

That time ſhould be, when God would gather all nations and tongues ; and 
ſhould come and ſee his glory; and out of them God would tate (that which t 
Moſaical conſtitution would not permit) of them for Prieſts and for Levites, 

That there ſhould be a Sion, a Mountain ſeated above all Mountains, when 
God would place his perpetual reſidence, (his ſeat of worſhip and government) 
which all nations ſhould flow, to learn God's will and walk in his ways. Whic 
could not be Jeruſalem, which is long ſince deſolated; and which, if ſtanding, ca 
be no convenient reſort for all the world; tis another ſpiritual Sion, a myſtic 
Rock is ſurely propheſied of. | | 

That God will create a new heaven and a new earth; (a wholly new World u 
ſtate of things) /o that the former ſhould not be remembred, nor come into mind. 

That God would pour his ſpirit of prophecy upon all fleſh (though the prophet 
cal ſpirit hath long deſerted the Jewiſh nation: ) that the earth ſhall be filled u 
the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the fea. (Judaiſm a 
not be this knowledge, which was never likely to fill the earth.) That from ten 


the Gentiles; and in every place incenſe ſhall be offered unto his Name, and a fi 
offering. (In every place incenſe ſhall be offered unto God, not only at Hier: 
to which the Jewiſh ſervice was confined.) For that a time was determined to fil 
tranſgreſſion, and make an end of fins, to make reconciliation for iniquity andi 
troduce everlaſting righteouſneſs, to ſeal up the viſion and prophecy ; and to anal 


World with a perfect inſtruction; revealing God's will, and declaring his mercy" 
mankind ; to erect an univerſal ſpiritual Kingdom over men's hearts, reducing ti 
to the knowledge and obedience of God: theſe things (to which I might add dir 
more) ſufficiently ſhew that the Moſaical diſpenſation was buttemporal and chan 


brews affirms done by Chriſt; An abrogation is made of the precedent command, " 
men to ſuch a ſpiritual ſanctity, which would pleaſe God; which is another 


could 
diſpoſe men to any tolerable degree of piety and righteouſneſs acceptable to Gl 
(that which St, Paul ſo largely proves in the Epiſtle to the Romans,) if it 7 


God, (which he alſo there and other-where ſhews,) it was neceſſary that either i 


cover another way of righteouſneſs and mercy to be obtained. 40 299 
That the Chriſtian doctrine did proceed from God, is a principle, upon which * 
faith of all particular articles in our Creed doth rely; the truth and reaſonableneb, 


which I began to ſhew, proceeding by ſome ſteps: whereof the firſt was, The PT 


Fn Y 
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. The ſecond, That no other religion can pretend to ſuch a revelation: theſe 
2 do well prepare our way to a third (which now we proceed to) that I might 
her conſider how unſuitable the Jewiſh Religion was to the common nature and 
nis of mankind ; and therefore unapt to prevail upon men's minds: Fudgorum 
i abſur 41s, ſordidiiſque, (the Jewiſh way of religion is uncouth and ſordid) was 


e when it began to be commonly known and obſerved; and a religion fo lit 
ofible or probable (ſo apt to be diſliked and deſpiſed) it is not likely that God 
aud commend to the generality of mankind. But I will not farther infiſt upon 
is argument; but proceed to aſſert, pr 
ay, That the Chriſtian doctrine is in all reſpects ſuch, as might become God to 
he Author of; worthy his wiſdom and goodneſs to reveal and impoſe upon man- 
d. We cannot imagine a better, more clearly true, more full and exact: more 
actory to our minds and to our wants: We have therein the nature and will of 
plainly declared, ſo far as it is fit and uſeful for us to know them; together 
ch our relations to him, and all the ſtate of our own ſouls. An exact rule of life 
:cribed to us, with all fit helps, and proper encouragements to the 1 
our duty; The way of obtaining all the happineſs we are capable of, and avoid- 
hall miſery clearly ſet before us, all the darkneſs removed, the doubts reſolved, 
e miſtakes corrected, with which mankind, in thoſe matters of higheſt concern- 
ent, hath been hitherto diſturbed and diſtracted. It aſſigns, I fay, a true and 
ly character of God; true, becauſe worthy of him; agreeable to whatever reaſon 
Gates, and the works of nature ſhew concerning him; aſcribing all conceivable 
re&ions to him in the higheſt degree, and aſſerting all his due rights, and prero- 
tives; Omniſcient wiſdom, and Almighty power; Infinite benignity and beneficency 
wards his creatures; Supreme majeſty and authority over all; Having made all 
ings with eſpecial regard to man: and upholding them with the fame gracious re- 
ect; and governing them with a particular care and providence; ſearching all the 
joughts, and ordering all the actions of men to a general (and ultimate) good end: 
tis is the firſt excellency of our Religion, which is great both as to the object and in- 
ence thereof. The ignorance of God's nature, or miſconceptions about him, what 
chief and what ſuperſtitions do they not produce in the worſhip of God? Chri- 
an Religion repreſents him in his eſſence One, perfectly ſimple, ſpiritual, omnipre- 
ne, eternal, impaſſible and immutable; ſelf- ſufficient and infinitely happy: in his 
neriour diſpoſition of will and in all his purpoſes abſolutely free, pure and holy; juſt, 
thful and conſtant: in all his dealings with rational creatures, as very careful and 
nder of their good; exceedingly gracious and merciful toward them; ſo in no wiſe 
nd or indulgent, but impartially juſt and ſevere againſt all iniquity, obſtinate- 
purſued and perſiſted in; moſt amiable in his goodneſs, moſt terrible in his juſtice, 
"ſt glorious and venerable in all his proceedings: it repreſents him compaſſionate 
our evils: placable for our offences; acceſſible and inclinable ro help us in our 
ds, Thus, but with advantage beyond what I can expreſs, it deſcribes God to 
, mixing nothing unworthy or miſ-becoming him (as other religions and doctrines 
lay be obſerved to do) adding nothing repugnant to what natural light diſcerns or 
proves, but ſhewing ſomething beſide and beyond what it can diſcover; concern- 
g his incomprehenſible nature and manner of ſubſiſtence; his unſearchable coun- 
b of wiſdom; his admirable ways of providence ; whereby he hath deſigned to 
mend his goodneſs and glorify his juſtice to us: which kind of truths (exceed- 
$ the reach of human invention and capacity) as it becomes God (fo far tranſ- 
ding us in wiſdom and knowledge) to reveal them, ſo they ſo wonderfully ſuit- 
b do the perfections of God otherwiſe diſcernable by us, do argue the divinity of 
e doctrine that acquaints us with them. That God ſhould ſend his ſon out of his 
dem to partake our nature, and appear in our fleſh; to manifeſt his will unto us; to 
t before us an exact pattern of holy life (the moſt difficult parts eſpecially thereof, 
3: and patience) by his obedience and ſuffering to expiate our fin and recon- 
© God to mankind, is a myſtery indeed and depth of goodneſs, which our reaſon 
ant fathom, which we can better admire than underſtand ;' but neither can any 
aon contradict or dif prove it; nothing can be incredible to us concerning that im- 
n © goodneſs; whoſe common care of us even in matters of ordinary providence 
wonderful and unaccountable that the conſideration thereof made Fob and the 


f muy 10 _ exclaim: Mbbat is man, that thou ſhouldeſt magnify bim, and that 


Ccca thou 


its his cenſure, but it agreed to the general conceit of men about it, at, that Hiſt. V. 4. 
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Gal. 6. 10. 
Matt. 6. 44. 


: Theſſ. 4. 4. Appetites; moderating our kelves in all coporeal enjoyments; poſſeſſing our velick 


— 


thou ſpouldeſt ſet thy Heart upon him? (Job 7. 17.) Lord, what is man, that thou fal, 
knowledge of him? or the ſon of man, that thou makeſt account of him? (Pa, 144. kin 
Pſal. 8. 4. | | ; 

2. T 155 doctrine alſo informs us concerning our ſelves, and the ſtate of our Soy, 
concerning the nobleneſs of our extraction and the dignity of our nature, deriveg 
from God and reſembling him ; how we fell from our original felicity, and laps; 
into this wretched blindneſs, errour, and diſorder of ſoul, into this ſtate of frail 
ſorrow and miſery, by our diſtruſt and diſobedience to God; how being thi 
eſtranged from God and expoſed to his wrathful diſpleaſure we may recover again er 
love and favour; and may by returning to God and complying with his will be n 
inſtated in a happy condition, more happy far than that, from which we fell. 7,8: 
our ſouls are immortal (a point, which the wiſeſt men have ſo much diſputed abo 
and doubted of; and in the certain deciſion of which they would have been ſo mu 
ſatisfied) and what its ſtate ſhall be after its ſeparation from this body, ſuited ton 
demeanour and demerits in this life; what a judgment and trial all our actions {ey 
our moſt ſecret thoughts, and words) muſt undergo after this life; theſe ſo ing er 
tant truths, ſo vſeful for the ſatisfaction of our minds and the direction of 9 
lives; ſo conducible to the clearing of our notions, even concerning nature and 
courſe of things, in this world; this doctrine plainly ſhews us; and is it not in ch 
reſpect worthy to come from God, who alone could teach and ſatisfy us in the 
things? 1755 . 

Is As for that rule of life it preſcribes us, nothing can be more exactly aprecih 
to our reaſon, more perfective of our nature; more conducible either to the publid 
good, or to our private content. What can be more juſt and reaſonable, than i 
thoſe duties of piety, which it requires? than higheſt eſteem and honour of hin 
which is moſt excellent, moſt hearty love and affection to him, who is in him roy 
moſt good, toward us moſt beneficent ; moſt awful fear of him, who is ſo powe 
fo pure, ſo juſt and ſevere; gratitude to him, from whom we have received our 
ing, and all our good things; truſt and hope in him, who can do what he ni 
and will do whatever he hath promiſed, and whatever in reaſon we can expect fra 
his goodneſs; all obedience and obſervance of him, whoſe children and ſervant u 
ſubjects we are born? can there be a greater privilege, than liberty of acceſs to hin 
in our needs, who is alone able to ſupply them? can we deſire upon eaſier tems 
receive benefits, than by acknowledging our wants, and asking for them? Ib, e 
a more equal or favourable kind of ſatisfaction for our offences, than confeſſion, u 
repenting of them? is it not fit we ſhould endeavour to promote his glory, who hat 
been ſo careful of ours? the practice of ſuch a piety cannot but produce excel 
fruits, a joyful peace of conſcience, a comfortable hope, a freedom from all ſupeſ 
tious terrours and affrightments; and therefore is not our obligation to theſe dutt 
moſt reaſonable? And for our behaviour toward each other, what better direct m 
can we have, than thoſe which our Goſpels afford us? that we cordially love 
another, earneſtly deſire each others good, pity all the evils of our brechren, be ꝶ lat 1 
dy to afford them all the help, and comfort we can: not limiting this our chain 
but extending it to all, in imitation of God's boundleſs beneficence. That we (100%! 
mutually bear infirmities, and pardon all injuries done us, not rendring evil for eim 
but requiting evil with good: that we be juſt and honeſt in all our dealings; oble 


vant of all duties concerning our relations; diligent in our callings; peaceable d u 


quiet in our ſtations; reſpective and obedient to our ſuperiours; meek and ff * 
and courteons in our behaviour, toward all men: rooting out all malice, wrath, np! 
vy, ſtrife, animoſity, ill ſuſpicion out of our hearts; forbearing to revile, ſlanden d 
tract, or raſhly to cenſure any man: Now what great benefits is it not evident el 
the practice of ſuch duties would bring forth? what miſchiefs would ĩt prevent? K eff) 
ſociable and pleaſant and ſecure a life ſhould we lead therein? what innume" ext 
griefs-and troubles, fears and ſuſpicions, diſcompoſures and diſtractions of mind ry d 
home; what dangers, cumults, confuſions, and tragedies abroad would it rem" 

is part therefore of our rule plainly deſerves the impreſſion of divine authority 
ir. As for the precepts concerning the management of our ſelves; our own ſous © 
bodies; thoſe which oblige us to be humble and modeſt; calm and ſerene; conte 
and patient; pure and chaſt; ſober and temperate ; baniſhing all haughty cone, 
andivain opinions concerning our ſelves; regulating our paſſions, and reſtrain''h; 


ſandi y ot] 
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«nity and honour; abſtaining from all unlawful and irregular pleaſures, (baſe in 
1nd, or exceſſive in degree) which may corrupt our minds, or impair our healths, 
x diſturd our quiet: It prohibits us not the uſe of any creature, whence we may 
eceive any profit or delight, but indulges us a prudent and ſober enjoyment of them 


ot what benefit and convenience doth accrue to us from obeying ſuch commands? 


lings are decent, whatſoever thi 17 are pure, whatſaever things are lovely, what- 
wer things are of good report, if there be any virtue, or any praiſe, thoſe things 
e Chriſtian doctrine injoins us to regard and practiſe ; and what other religion I 
2y, or what philoſophy hath ſo perfectly and clearly, with ſuch conſiſtence, and 
ich ſuch confidence, taught us the like? If any have taught us ſome of them (as tis 
o wonder if they ſhould, fince all of them are ſo plainly agreeable to good reaſon) 
ie. could none preſs them with ſuch effectual inducements, nar inforce the practice 
ef them upon fo true, and neceſſary grounds. Some philoſophies have highly com- 
nended virtue, and vehemently exhorted thereunto; but the ends are mean, which 
ey aim at; the grounds very weak, from which they argue: preſent ſatisfaction 
nd tranquillity of mind; ſafety, quiet, convenience, and pleaſure of this life; can 
ey perſuade men eaſily that theſe are ſufficient inducements ſo carefully and pain- 
ully to follow virtue? doth that thing deſerve ſuch mighty elogies, which hath no 
reater rewards, or benefits, than thoſe, attending it? No ſurely ; He that tells us, 
doing theſe things, we ſhall imitate the higheſt goodneſs; we ſhall honour God 
nd pleaſe him; we ſhall perform a duty of gratitude to our great benefactor ; 
e (hall obtain the love and favour of God; we ſhall avoid his wrath and diſpleaſure; 
e (hall acquire not only comfort and peace of conſcience here, but an everlaſting 
rown of joy and bliſs hereafter ; he propoundeth ends infinitely more noble, he uſeth 
guments incomparably moſt efficacious and perſuaſive to the practice of virtue. No 
hiloſophy in any meaſure repreſents virtue ſo truly upon all accounts eſtimable 
id eligible as this; none can diſcover the excellent fruits that grow upon it. 
4. Neither doth this religion only teach and perſuade us to ſo excellent a way of 
sue. but (what no other law or doctrine pretends to) it ſhews us the means, it afford- 
hh us help, and ability to practiſe it (without which, ſuch is the frailty of our na- 
me, experience ſhews, that all inſtruction or exhartation what-ever would ſignify 
tle;)'ris no dead letter but hath a quickning ſpirit accompanying it; it ſounds not 
„ ant ly through the ear, but impreſſes it {elf upon the heart: If our mind be doubtful 
) hat dark, it directs us to a ſure oracle, where we may receive certain counſel and in- 
xlloPmation: if our paſſions be turbulent, and our appetites outragious; if temptation 
8 crbcar us, it leadeth us thicher, whence we may procure ſtrength to reſiſt and ſub- 


due them. This doctrine (laſtly) fully ſatisfies us about that inquiry, which hath 
c much perplexed all men, and with ſo much final irreſolution hath exerciſed phi- 
ve hes, wherein man's happineſs conſiſts, and what the means are to attain it; 
x xt it doth not conſiſt in any one of theſe tranſitory things, nor in a confluence of 
bun em all; but in the favour of God, and enjoyment of him, and in the bleſſings 


ng thence; which happineſs only by a figcere and conſtant obedience to God's 
re mmandments; a practice of that virtue and piety (in moſt part before ſpecified) 
Otainable. Such is the tenour of the Chriſtian dactrine: theſe things it diſcovers 


ble ud teaches, not with fine methods of artificial eloquence and ſubtilty, vet d 
gene ring oogizs b , the perſuaſive words of human wiſdom, but wich a majeſtick 
ub, 8 Plicity, confidence and authority, wich demonſtration of ſpirit and power: ſuch 
zer c becomes the ſovereign Lord to uſe, when he vouchſafes to declare his mind. 


nt ud have interpoſed this very material obſervation, that Chriſtianity requires 
nelly and in a manner only a rational and ſpiritual ſervice, not logg d with multitude 
ment ng *Xternal rites and obſervances, (thoſe few it injoins are plainly. moſt reaſonable, 
nin ! decent and uſeful, fir to inſtruct us in and excite us to our duty,) which ſhews 

U this revelation. is complete, ſuitable to the moſt adult age, the moſt ripe and 


i) ſuffice to ſbew, that a doctrine ſo beneficial and ſatisfactory to mankind ; ſo ex- 


dee n well be ſuppoſed to have proceeded from divine authority and revelation: 
nice babs f mer Jonat ; che true tone and air of it ſounds above the vgic of map ; 
ſelſch ſo much reſemhle che divine wildgm and goodpebs, one cannar think it had 


7 ocher parent. To 


l, with ſenſe of God's goodneſs, and thankfulneſs, (1 TI m. 4. 4.) And who ſees 


ce ingly beautiful and amiable; ſo agreeable to reaſon, and yet ſo much ſurpaſſing 


n ſew words, M bat ſoever things are true, whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever Philip. 4. 5. 


2 Pet. 1. 16. 


T*T0P1T jukvos 
* woos. 
I; Cor. 2. 4. 


cy 0 bro ved capacities of man. But I mult leave chis point: And I think, thus much. 
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Ec. 
John 12. 28. 


Jer. 5. 22. 


Heb. 2. 4. 
O, Joh. 10. 


John 7. 31. 


John 12. 42. 
Juohn 11. 47. 


Acts 2. 22. 


Acts 17. 31. 
Rom. 1. 4. 
1 Pet. 1. 3. 


Vid. Ads 13. 
31, &c. 
Acts 1. 


Cor. 15. 6. 
Matt. 28. 7. 
Luke 1. 2. 


ſhould be put out of the Synagogue : What ſhall we do (ſaid the chief Prieſts ul 


poſe, (that God did atteſt to this doctrine,) by it indeed God did (as St. 
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To theſe abſtracted conſiderations I add (which is the laſt Rep of cut 
diſcourſe,) | | 
Laſtly, that de facto, in very deed, God hath aſſerted and atteſted to the Chriſtin 
Doctrine: God is himſelf inviſible and indiſcernable to our ſenſes; neither coul 
we endure the luſtre and glory of his immediate preſence ; it muſt be therefore} 
works ſupernatural and extraordinary (ſuch as no creature can effect or counterſeiſ 
that he muſt (if ever aſſuredly) ſignify his mind and purpoſe to us: and of ſv RP 
there is no kind of atteſtation needful or (perhaps) poſſible, which God hath, Nor 
afforded to this doctrine. He had by many ſeveral prophecies, in different time, 
long before preſignified, that he would make ſuch a revelation to mankind, to j, 
diſpenſed by a perſon, extraordinarily qualified, and eſpecially to be favoured b 
himſelf; whom therefore the Jewiſh nation did with much defire expect: to which 
prophecy, as no other hath appeared that can pretend to agree, ſo this is very col. 
gruous. And this is one way moſt proper to God of atteſting his mind; becayþ 
it cannot be any wiſe counterfeited, it being only in God's power to foretel ſug 
future events. Another way is by expreſs voices and apparitions from Heaven; ] 
by theſe God declared the ſame at ſeveral fit ſeaſons: To St. John the Baptiſt (thy 
moſt juſt and holy perſon, ſo taken and acknowledged by all, even by his enemies 
that murthered him) when Jeſus was baptized; To St. Peter, and St. Fobn, and 
St. James, three moſt credible witneſſes, if any can be, concerning matter of fa: an 
again, before the mulcitude, a little before his death; To St. Paul, a perſon alſo n 
all reſpects credible, and in moſt remarkable circumſtances ; and ſuch atteſtation 
as theſe it is not likely God would ſuffer to be given to falſhood or impoſture; i,” 
any creature ſhould be ſo daring as to endeavour it, we cannot reaſonably deem, ths 
God would permit his name and authority (in ſo direct a manner) to be abuſed. 
3. But farther; to thwart the courſe of nature, and act againſt its eſtabliſhed lan 
can only belong to him, who is Lord of nature, who made it and upholds it and pv 
verns it by a perpetual decree; and this in favour and countenance to this dodrine 
hath God performed not once, but often; in many places; through a long courk d 
time; in ſeveral ways; by many inſtruments ; moſt openly and viſibly: Numerou 
were ſuch ſupernatural works performed by the principal author of this doctrine, our 
Lord himſelf ; many of them ſo publick and palpable, that they convinced many af 
the ſpectators; and them not only indifferent and ingenuous people, but thoſe uo 
were moſt unwilling to be convinced, and aſhamed or afraid to acknowledge their cui 
viction: Many (faith St. John) believed on him, beholding the miracles that be dil: 
Nicodemus came ſecretly to him, and confeſfed thus: Ve know that thou baſt um 
a teacher from God; for no man can do theſe miracles which thou doeft, except Gi 
be with him: Again tis ſaid: Many ef the people believed in him, ſaying ; Wit 
Chriſt comes, ill he do more miracles than this man hath done? Alſo of the rules 
many believed on him; but becauſe of the Phariſees they did not confeſs it, leſt i 


Phariſees) for this man doth many wonders ? if we thus let him alone, all men u 
believe on him. St. Peter thus confidently appeals to the Jewiſh nation: 77 un 
Iſrael, hear theſe words; Jeſus of Nazareth, a man approved (or demonſtrated) I, 
or from, God among you by miracles, and wonders, and figns, which God did h lis i 
in the midſt of you, as you your ſelves know, So notorious were many of our * 
viour's miracles, that his worſt adverſaries could not but acknowledge them: * 
of theſe the moſt ſignal, his reſurrection, was. ſuch, that no evaſion ſeems der WM... 
able to withſtand either its truth, as to the fact; or its force to confirm our 7 ter; 


ſpeaks) Tir v Teo, yield an argument moſt perſuaſive to all; that what m 
Saviour taught (particularly concerning the immortality of our ſouls, the ions Ti 
of our bodies, and the judgment to come) is moſt certainly true, That ov . 
viour really died, all the world could teſtify (no death was ever more ſolemn" l it 
remarkable;) that he roſe again was atteſted not by one or two, but by — 
perſons, (thoſe moſt familiarly acquainted with him) who did not ſee him —y 
paſſing, at a diſtance, but often, for a good time, (forty days together) co 
with him, (above five hundred of ſuch perſons at once did ſee him, as St. P aul ru 
us,) ſo that they could not be deceived themſelves therein, being a 
U %,, Ts ; perfectly informed concerning the matter as eyes and car" u 
make them: Not having followed cunningly-deviſed fables, did we acquaint vou. bee 
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« did ſee with our eyes; what our hands did feel of the word of life: ſuch as to 
ir ability of teſtifying the truth, was theſe men's teſtimony : and concerning the 
gelity and honeſty of theſe witneſſes, that they ſhould not either in this caſe (or 
ncerning other actions of Chriſt, which they atteſted to) wilfully deceive others, 


lv... be preſumptions as great as can be: They were men that preached all good- 
. and fincerity to others; and in other things irreprovably practiſed them; they 
mes ond have no deſign imaginable upon any profit, or honour, or advantage whatever 
0 i wemſelves; (they refuſed all; they willingly underwent all afflictions, and diſ- 


aces for the ſake of this very teſtimony; bearing the Croſs was the officium they 
tended to undertake ; and the beneficium too they did promiſe themſelves to enjoy 
| this world.) Peace of conſcience, and hope of future reward was plainly all the 
port they had, neither of which they could have enjoyed or expected, in the 
aintenance of a lye; perſecution from men, and damnation from God they muſt 
ſure of, if conſcious of ſo villainous a deſign, to abuſe the world with a tale; 
ther were they downright mad-men or fools (as they muſt have been if they could 
ve believed themſelves, or thought to perſuade others ſuch ſtories, had they been 
le) their excellent Writings ſhew the contrary, and the prodigious efficacy their 
deavours found: ſo unanimous a conſent, ſo clear a confidence, ſo firm reſolu- 
on, ſo invincible conſtancy and patience, nothing but truth itſelf and a good con- 
ence could inſpire men with: Tis poſſible in matter of ſpeculation and ſub- 
y men upon weak grounds might be deſperately pertinacious; but in matter of 
&to be ſo, none in ſuch circumſtances, and to ſuch purpoſes could be fo baſely 
vid; no ſuch men ſurely : No matter of fact ever had, nor could have in any re- 
ect a ſtronger atteſtation : to doubt or diſtruſt it were to invalidate all proof by 
timony ; (upon which yet all adminiſtration of juſtice, all commerce and tranſac- 
n of human affairs doth in a manner ſubſiſt and depend,) it were to embrace 
e vanity of the moſt impudently pertinacious Scepticks: and admitting the truth 
their teſtimony (as if we be reaſonable and ingenuous we muſt) to believe that 


ay od ſhould do ſuch works, or ſhould permit them to be done (ſhould lend his ſove- 
xs gn power and interpoſe an extraordinary hand) for procuring credit to a falſhood; 
* at he ſhould fo far contribute to men's deluſion in matters of this nature, concern- 


g his own honour and men's ſalvation, is a conceit as blaſphemous, and diſhonoura- 


= eto God, as derogatory to his attributes of Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Goodneſs, as 
WW 6 be. This kind of atteſtation did God yield not only to the Perſon of our Lord, 


tto his diſciples and followers for a 1 time after; as by the ſame authentick 
ſtimon ies doth appear; yea it continued for ſome ages, ſo long as any ſuch extra- 


7 Unary means were needful or convenient for conviction of the world; as by many 
* preſs paſſages in Tertullian, Fuſtin Martyr Origen, Cyprian, and other ancient 
a ers might be ſhewed. I ſhall only add one kind of divine confirmation 
yen Ire; which was that of an extraordinary Providence attending this doctrine in the 
ah mVcyance and propagation thereof: That by the miniſtery of a few mean, poor, 


learned and ſimple men, without any outward circumſtances commending them 


+ men's regard; without any affiſtance of power; any ſubtilty of wit; any trains 
e policy; any eloquence of ſpeech; any external advantage diſcernable; yea againſt 
* | theſe ; againſt the utmoſt endeavours of all the force in the world; all politick 


ces; all cruel perſecutions ; againſt all prejudices of education, publick law, in- 
©Tate cuſtom; againſt moſt ſubtle, and 8 adverſaries, it ſhould in a ſhort 
Ine ſo 1 prevail, ſo that within a while all the power, and wit, and eloquence 
man did ſubmit unto it and ſerve under it; is an argument that God did inter- 
le his almighty hand; no leſs power could effect fo unaccountable a change; ir 
ams no leſs a miracle in matters of this nature (a moxal or political miracle I may 
it) than to blow up a great Oak with one's breath, or remove a Mountain with 
word ſpeaking would be a miracle in nature. | x 
might adjoin, that this doctrine being ſo much directed againſt, ſo vigorouſly - 
ning the domination and delufion of wicked ſpirits, (being ſo prejudicial and 
'uttive to the intereſt of hell) all the malice, wit, and power of the devil we 
7 preſume employed > rv it; and ſuch potent combinations of mundane and in- 
ah force to withſtand, ſubdue, and overthrow, cannot juſtly or reaſonably be aſ- 
to any other power, than that of heaven. The proceeding alſo in ſo meek 
and 


e power and preſence of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but being erorlai TH ,! peyn- 2 Pet. 1. 16. 
l., having a full wiew of his majeſty: and, what we heard our ſelves; what * 9" 1. 1. 
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and quiet a way, without any tumult or terrour, not rudely forcing men's oury,, 
complyance, but ſweetly drawing their hearts into the love and approbation of th 
doctrine, ſo different from the courſe of human proceeding, ſo becoming the d 
vine goodneſs, doth well conſent and confer to the efficacy of this diſcourſe. By 
cannot infiſt longer on theſe things; yet think I may well upon all theſe Pre 
miſes (though very y mal and curſorily handled) conclude, that the Chrig, 
Doctrine did proceed from God. 8 EY 

I ſhall briefly touch the laſt principle: that there be proper and ſufficient mea 
by which we may diſcern the genuine doctrines and diftates of Chriſtianity, Inder 
if there were not ſuch, our diſcourſe hitherto uſed would be all vain, having nocet 
tain ſcope or ſubject; to no purpoſe had God diſpenſed a revelation for the d 
rection and benefit of mankind, if he had nor withal provided means of appreben 
ing it with a competent certainty, ſuch at leaſt as might ſuffice to engage men he 
neſt and moderately wiſe upon the practice of all neceſſary duties preſcribed (|, 
enough to ſatisfy cavelling ſpirits, that are poſſeſſed with prejudices, or proceed u 
on deſign, or delight in doubt and diſpute, whoſe buſineſs and intereſt, (or humou 
it may be to confound things, did not need, perhaps could not be, provided: ther 
have been men that have queſtioned what the moſt evident reaſon, the moſt cot 
mon ſenſe and experience ſhews; and ſuch ſcepticks, or ſuch politicks no mean 
will ſerve to ſatisfy their minds, at leaſt to ſtop their mouths, but) in reality then 
be ſeveral means, by God's wiſe providence afforded, whereby we may diſcern Chi 
ſtian truth, ſome more convenient and ſecure, all in their kind proper and go 
For tranſmitting to poſterity any particular doctrine, no man can doubt, but th 
moſt ſure way is its being commended to writing by the authors and inventor 
thereof (thoſe upon whoſe authority it doth rely) as if Pythagoras, or Socrate, 
or Zeno their writings were extant, by them we ſhould be beſt aſſured, what ther 
philoſophies were: and no man will diſpute whether that be genuine Peripateticin 
which is plainly read in the writings of Ariſtotle the father of that Se& ; thous 
even his unskilful expoſitors ſhould miſtake, or his prejudiced adverſaries ſhoul 
pervert or caluminate his meaning. They that write are wont with moſt care and 
deliberation (and conſequently with moſt perſpicuity and exactneſs) to expreſs thei 
minds: and /itera ſcripta manet: letters are ſubject to leaſt variation: memories us 
frail, fancies are buſy, but writings are eaſily preſerved without conſiderable alter- 
tion. The next moſt ſure way of conſerving ſuch doctrines, is the writings of de 
next diſciples, that immediately received them from the authors, or before they hu 

aſſed through many hands, and commended them to writing: ſo what Socrates (i 
inſtance) did teach, the writings of Plato and Xenophon can with a very good & 
gree of certainty acquaint us. The next is the writings of men (ſtudious and let 
ed in thoſe matters) after larger diſtances of time; ſo as we may be informed cor 
cerning Stoiciſm by the writings of Cicero, of Epiftetus, of Seneca; the whid 
way is more imperfect, every writer being apt to miſapprehend and miſrepreſeil 
ſomething ; eſpecially all affecting to do ſomewhat more than tranſcribe what tief 
find in former authors; to comment and deſcant upon, to adorn and ſer out, to c- 
firm or confute the doctrine they relate, in order thereto repreſenting it with adi 
tage to their purpoſe, The laſt way is by continued tradition, by oral inſtruc, 
ſucceſſively from time to time; which is of all ways moſt liable to defect and cu. 
ruption: for the teacher may unaptly expreſs his meaning, and the hearer may" 
rightly underſtand him: the memory of both may in ſome material thing fault 
Men love to be curious in their ſpeech, to vary jn expreſſion, ro make explication 
to draw conſequences, to mix their own conceits and inventions, to ſhew the ac, 
neſs of their wit, and the fruitfulneſs of their fancy; to diſplay all their facultia 
ratiocination and eloquence; eſpecially they are apt to accommodate doctrines tothe 
own prejudices, inclinations, and deſigns: whence error and difference may inſealy 
bly creep through this conduit; and the farther ſuch tradition departs from 2 
original ſpring, the more ſubje& it is to contract ſuch alterations and impv'" l 
Every doctrine thus propagated is like a ſtream ; at the head tis ſmall and 097 
clear and pure; proceeding on, it grows larger and fouler ; ſo tradition ſell, 
taking in what oblique channels-of | cel: fancy and pragmatical invention diſc k 
into it; and by receiving tincture from particular inclination, or politick de * 
grows muddy and feculent. We have all theſe ways afforded us, and for con nd 
tion and diſtinction of our doctrine may uſe them all: in the principal doctrines 


> 
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ve mentioned) they all conſpire, and therefore there can be no reaſon to doubt, that 
ey are pure and genuine: But in reaſon the beſt and ſureſt means of knowing what our 
tour and his Diſciples taught, are the Writings of his Diſciples, (perſons, beſides 
ir advantage of immediately learning from our Saviour's mouth, extraordinarily 
red by God in their miniſteries and inſtructions) of whoſe Writings many have by 
s good providence been preſerved to our times; being ſuch as no man hath rea- 
to queſtion, that they came from them (no more than concerning the moſt un- 
bed Writings of any author;) wherein they aim at nothing elſe, but to declare 
- dotrine of Chriſtianity and inculcate the practice thereof, in the moſt ſimple, 
in, and familiar manner; plainly agreeing with each other in the main drift and 
jon of their diſcourſes ; ſo that we may juſtly preſume that all important doctrines 
Chriſtianity are in them fully delivered; and that whatever we find in them per- 
ccuouſly expreſſed we are obliged to take for ſuch. To the ſame purpoſes we may 
» the Writings of the Chriſtians of the firſt ages; who with care committed to 
icing what they had learned from the mouths of the Apoſtles, or their ſucceſſors; 
in ſo ſmall diſtance of time tis not likely any conſiderable variation ſhould in- 
cur; neither would ſuch men, living in times of perſecution, and ſuffering for 
aſcience-ſake, ſo free from all deſigns of avarice or ambition, be ſo ready to alter, 
adulterate the doctrine they received: and ſuppoſing the Writings of the Apoſtles 
e wanting, even theirs would yield us a competent knowledge of the Chriſtian 
Arine: neither, were their monuments alſo loſt, ſhould we be quite deſtitute of 
ans, from the loweſt and lateſt, whether writings or traditions of Chriſtianity, 
diſcover its principal and fundamental doctrines: for diſcreetly paring off ſome 
creſcencies, diſcernable enough to have proceeded from human invention; what 
phiſtical curioſity hath introduced (nice poſitions and queſtions about the right ap- 
cation of terms of art) what politick deſign hath added (wherein ſome ſorts of 
n are, we may plainly ſee, privately concerned) what plainly reliſhes of thoſe 
, wherein ignorance and ſuperſtitious dotage did ſo generally prevail; what is 
onfiſtent with the moſt generally acknowledged principles of our Religion; refi- 
pe I ſay with ſome ſerious conſideration, the pure ore from ſuch droſs, we may not 
ficultly perceive, even by the uſe of the moſt inferior means allowed us, what 
true principles of Chriſtianity are. But ſince God hath vouchſafed us ſo various 
Ips, we may in their due order, according to our capacity, apply them all; com- 
ing preſent Traditions with ancient Writings, and confirming what we learn 
pm theſe, by the ſupreme and unqueſtionable authority of holy Scripture. But this 
zument the time will not permit me to proſecute diſtinctly and as it deſerves. Theſe 
rellionary diſcourſes (which yet I thought pertinent to the deſign of our Buſineſs, 
laring and confirming the grounds of our faith) being thus paſs'd over; I ſhall 
after cloſely purſue the explication of the Creed; In the mean while craving 
don from your patience, G. | | 


e believe in God the Father. - 


HE Appellation of God not improperly taken (as when it is attributed to crea- 
_ tures, upon ſome reſemblance in nature or office they bear to the ſupreme God) 
relating to him, who only truly and properly is ſtiled God, is ſometimes put 
ſolutely, ſometimes hath a relative appoſition going along with it. Being abſo- 
ely (or ſingly) put, it ſometimes refers, by way of eminency particularly to the vid. 1 Tye. 
Perſon in the glorious Trinity; as when Chriſt is called zhe. Son of God; and 1. 9, 10. 
| Holy Ghoſt, the Spirit of God; and when God is put in diſtinction from the 1 6. 
ger Perſons: (when for inſtance it is ſaid : That they may know thee the only true K PY £ 
and whom thou haſt ſent, Feſus Chriſt :. Bleſſed be the God and father of our N 
4 Feſus Chriſt: The word was with God. To ſerve the living and true God; and , pet. 1. 3. 
1 tor his Son from heaven: and in that form of bleſſing: The grace of our 2 Cor. 13. 14. 
{ 7 eſus Chriſt, and the love God, and the communion of the Holy Ghoſt be with 8 
. 4 :) but commonly it is to be underſtood for God eſſentially conſidered (ac- 
"g to that divine eſſence common to the three perſons) to whom in that re- 
| all the divine attributes agree, and from whom all divine operations (abſolute 
* n jointly proceed. And to this ſenſe or notion we have hitherto ſup- 
h mat the name of God might here be applied: for that there is one God, having 
ential attributes, is the firſt principle and foundation of all religion; which 
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we muſt therefore ſuppoſe, if not directly expreſſed, yet at leaſt ſufficien 

implyed in the Creed. And ſuppoſing the word in part doth imply this (©, // 
the attribute, or title of Father, doth in many reſpects, truly and properly wil; 
long to God. Being a father denotes cauſality, ſuſtenance, beneficence, gon 
nance ; eſpecially when theſe operations are attended with particular care and aH 
tion; in all which reſpects (ſeverally conſidered or jointly) God may fitly be 6M. c: 
Father : Father of all things being: Father of all intellectual Beings eſpecia al 
The Father particularly of all men; and among men, chiefly of Good men. Hie 
is the Father of all Beings, as the maker and efficient cauſe of them: So is he e nf 
led in that famous ſentence of Plato's Timæus: Toy he A womlny Y re 1 n 
Taylos evpey Te £pyor, % tel eis maylas aJvraloy Agyew. That maker and father WWF 
this Univerſe tis hard to find out, and having found him tis impoſlible irs 
expreſs him, unto all men; and vu Hife (St. Paul calls him) the fac: 
„ all things (taking Tavlwy in the largeſt ſenſe.) To us there is one God, tte . 
PA. + 1 ther, from whom are all things. Neither only as author, but as he by whoſe c 
and providence all things ſubſiſt and are contained in order; He commanded, ; 
they were created: He hath alſo eflabliſhed them for ever and ever; he hath m 
a decree, which ſhall not paſs; upon whom the eyes of all wait, and he giveth t 
their meat in due ſeaſon, as the Pſalmiſt ſings; and in this reſpe&, we often fn 
even in heathen Poets, the title Pater (father) abſolutely put to denote Gul 
the author and diſpoſer of all things. | | 


Plat. p. 1047. 


Pal. 145. 15. 


Georg. 1. Virg. Pater 1505 colendi, 
Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit. 


* 


Hor. Jam ſatis terris nivis atque dire 
Grangdinis miſit Pater, — 


2% Tune 1eTept Kewidn c cal xp And Pater omnipotens is the Periphraſis, by which the wik 
O Pater & Rex Jupiter. of Poets doth frequently uſe to deſign the fupreme God. 8 
| N more eſpecially God is called the boy of intellectual Bei 
Heb. 12.9. Numb. 16 2. We Father of Spirits: particularly the Angels are (by exc 
Ezek. 18. 4. lency) called the Sons of God: (Job 1.6.) There was a4 
when the Sons of God came to preſent themſelves befire tt 

Lord, and Satan came alſo among them : Job 38. 7. When the morning-ſtar: (6 

together, and all the Sons of God ſhouted for joy: where, for the Sons of Gul, 


Seventy have «'y/s2o! us; (though perhaps all God's creat 


The — 8 3 ale to may there be underſtood, as it were 3 and exultin; ſd 
be the = g in heaven. their being newly conferred on them by God.) And of ts 


moms God more eſpecially is Father, not only for that hes 
produce them, and upholds them (as all other things) in being, but becauſe ts 
nearer reſemble him in their nature ; becauſe he back a more dear affection und 
more particular care over them, and becauſe he governs them in a more excel 
kind, (by obligations of reaſon, ingenuity and juſtice,) they alſo being capabi! 
£ = render offices of piety, obedience, and gratitude to him 
Ty 1 1 2 da. [And thus even the Pagan Theologers did conceive God inef 
ainMeſuira. Epict. Arr, 1.9. Cial manner the Father of the Gods, (intending ſuch Gods 
| were not of men's making, creatures conſecrated by the fat 
or fondneſs of men ; but of a higher rank; anſwering to our Angels, which ih 
conceived as to approach in excellency of nature, ſo to attend upon God, parti 
| of his glory and happineſs,) hence Diuilm Pater is a common title of God 9 
pag. 10544 them: and we have in Plato's Timeus an Oration, which he feigns God mud 
| them, at the Creation, beginning thus: Oeol Ned, wv &yw Hege, walnglt! 
ye principal Gods, of whom I am the Maker and Father; concerning which 
of God's children, he pretends to deduce all he can ſpeak from ancient 1 
riginal tradition.) But (to come nearer to our particular relation) God is 

eſpecial manner the Father of mankind, | | 

Hor. Carm. 


1. 12. S8 humane Pater atque Cuftes, (as Horace calls him: ) 


4 


4 * 
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Alam was the Son of God; and ſo (at leaſt) we are God's off-ſpring; hrs hands * 
'+ and faſbioned us; and his mouth breathed into us the ſpirit of life : + he formed our — ore 
if within us: We are made after his image; anq naturally reſemble him: he n 
h aſſigned us the principal and moſt honourable ſtation in this his family of viſi- 5% , 7 
creatures; he hath ſhewed an eſpecial renderneſs toward us in providing for + Zach. 12 «. 
ill manner of ſuſtenance and accommodation; in educating us || with wholſome V9: FE. 
rices and precepts; in bearing with exceeding patience our infirmities and offences ; | pj. TY 
ioflicting moderate chaſtiſements to reduce us to duty and amendment: all his 
nige toward mankind argues a paternal regard and affection thereto. 
Farther, in a peculiar notion God is the Father of good men: ſuch relation 
ug built upon higher grounds and conſiderations: The ſeeds of virtue are by his : Per. 1. 23. 
ce ſown in their hearts; that emendation, and perfection of nature is effected by 
n. They reſemble him in diſpoſition of mind, in purpoſe, in action; which are 
xe perfect and noble reſemblances, than thoſe of nature, (being holy as he is ho- Bonus vir fine 
beneficent and merciful as he is: theſe qualities our Saviour tells us do render or Peo nemo cl, 
leaſt declare him our Father ; do conſtitute men or argue them to be the Sons of 3 
od: Love your enemies, bleſs thoſe that curſe you, do good to thoſe that hate you Mat. 5. 45. 
That you may be the ſons of your father in heaven: Love your enemies, and do Lale. ©. 35. 
d, and lend, expecting nothing thence, and your reward ſhall be great, and ye 
all be the ſons of the moſs High— ) To ſuch God bears a paternal affection and 
mpaſſion : Like as a father pitteth his children, ſo the Lord pitieth them that Pal. 103. 13. 
;r bim, He deals with them as with his children, in all reſpects; he inſtructs and * Fe 
des them; he cheriſhes and comforts them; he maintains and protects them: He 1 7. 
ny reproves and corrects them: hom the Lord loveth, he correcteth, even as 3 
father the ſon in whom be deligbteth, ¶ Patrium habet Deus adverſus bonos viros 14 
num, & illos fortiter amat : Inter bonos viros ac Deum amicitia eſt, concilian- 
urtute: amicitiam dico? imo etiam neceſſitudo & ſimilitudo, quoniam quidem 
mus ipſe tempore tantum d Deo differt, diſcipulus ejus, æmulatorque & vera pro- 
nien: quem pater ille magnificus, virtutum non lenis exactor, ſicut ſeveri patres, 
ii 155 : God (faith a Pagan Philoſopher) hath a fatherly mind toward Good 
n, and mightily loves them : — Berween them and God there is a friendſhip, vir- 
e conciliating it : A friendſhip, ſay I? yea a kindred and reſemblance: For that a 
d man differs only from God in time (and degree,) being his diſciple and imita- 
r, and his true off-ſpring, whom that magnificent father, no ſoftly exactor of vir- 
4 ſevere fathers do, brings up hardly.] And we may obſerve, that God in his 
oceedings with men (ſuch as he deſigns to contain them by within their duty, and 
d them to happineſs) delights to repreſent and commend himſelf under this obli- 
g and endearing relation: he did ſo towards the 1/rae/ttes, Deut. 32. 6. De ye 
s requite the Lord, O fooliſh people, and unwiſe? is not be thy father, that 
ught thee ? hath he not made thee and eſtabliſhed thee? Of the rock that begat 
e thou art unmindful, and haſt forgotten God that formed thee : So God expo- 
lates with that people; and thus David in their behalf addreſſes himſelf to God: 
ſed be thou, Lord God of Lhrael our father, for ever and ever: Thine, O Lord, 1 Chron. 29. 
the greatneſs, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majeſty, &c. 10 
„ 1 am a father to Iſrael, and Ephraim is my firſt-born : Is Ephraim my dear Vid. Exod. 4. 
* 1s be a pleaſant child? So God argues with them. But in the Chriſtian diſ- 22. 
lation God more ſignally repreſents himſelf in this quality: he treats us not ſo Wers 
ch as 2 Lord and Maſter, with imperious awfulneſs ; but as a friend and a fa- 
c, with gracious condeſcenſion and allurement of kindneſs ; I call you not ſervants, Joh. 15. 14, 
are my friends, if you do what I command you: So that (tis St. Paul's collecti- 15. 
om a precedent diſcourſe) thou art not flill a ſervant, but a ſon : Our Saviour 
th the author to the Hebrews) was not aſhamed to call them (his diſciples and r 5 
lowers) brethren. Go (faith our Saviour) fo my brethren, and ſay to them : I Ich. 20. 1. 
eng to my father and your father, and my God and your God: Accordingly all 
performances of God toward us and in our behalf are of ſuch a nature, and are , 
out by ſuch terms, which ground and import this relation. | 
2. That renovation of our nature, and qualifying our ſouls, as the Goſpel requires, Ry 
alled regeneration, a new creation, a new birth, the begetting a new man within 
e are aus Tomua (his work or production) being created in Chrift Feſus to Ephel. 2. 10. 

Works, Te have been taught 10 put on the new man that is created ac- Ph. 2. 41, 
Vor 8 —— ua"? 

1, | D d d 2 cording 
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* Col. 3. 10. cording to God (* according to God's image) in righteoufneſs and true bolineſi: Ir 
John 3. 3. an be not born again from above, he cannot ſee the Kingdom of God : Whoever i; |, 
8 Jo's. 9- got of God, doth not do * N | 
Rom. 8.15. 1. The reception of a Believer into the privileges and advantages of Chriſtian; 
Ephel. 1.5. is termed “ yodyeoia, the making of him a Son, adopting him into God's fam! 
EP WS ts. conferring upon him the title, and the quality of God's child; the internal diſpo 
Joh. 1. 12. tion of ſpirit, and the liberty of acceſs to God ſuitable to this relation: V 
Gal. 3. 26. (faith St. Fohn) did receive him, be gave to them authority to become the Sm, 
God (he inveſted them in that dignity) even to them who believed in his Nam 
Joh. 3.1. | Ye are all the Sons of God by faith in Chriſt Feſus (i. e. by embracing Chriſtianiy 
oy” 8.15. and, Behold, what manner of love the father bath given us, that we ſhould be cal, 
tte Sons of God? Ye have not received the ſpirit of ſervitude again to fear, bu 
bave received the ſpirit of adoption, by which we cry, O father : (by which ina 
pra ” with humble affection, according to our Saviour's inſtruction, we fay, (y 
ather. 
5 3. That reſurrection after death to a better ſtate of life; entring into glotyn 
happineſs and immortality, is worthily ſtyled rearyſereoia, a being generated or | 
Matt. 19. 28. again: whereby they receive from God another more excellent life and ſtate of h 
Luk. 20. 35. ing, more like and conformable to God: They which ſhall be accounted worthy . 
tain that world, end the reſurrection from the dead are the Sons of God, bun 
I John 3. 2. the Sons of the Reſurreftion : —— We know, that if (or when) he ſhall appear, u 
wee 15: 49+ we ſhall be like him. As we have born the image of the earthly (man) we ſhall dl 
Cor. 3. . bear the image of the heavenly, We ſhall be metamorphoſed (or transfigured) int 
2 Pet. 1. 4. the ſame image; ſhall be made partaters of the divine nature. That ſtate of blisi 
Gal- 4. 7. therefore ſtyled a portion or inheritance, allotted to Sons; and conſequent upon th 
Rom. 8. 17. relation: If ſors (faith St. Paul) then heirs ; heirs of God, co-heirs with Cini 
Sep. 3-24 receiving the reward and promiſe of an eternal inheritance : and faith St. Pat 
i Pet. 1. 3, 4. Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; who according t1 
abnndant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the reſurrection f J. 
fus Chriſt from the dead; To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and th 
fadeth net away, reſerved in heaven for us. I might add, that Chriſtian men | 
come the Sons of God by our Saviour's intervention; by his aſſumption of au 
nature, and our conformity to his image, as St. Paul ſpeaks, whereby be becom 
the firſt-born among many brethren, Rom. 8. 29. God ſent forth bis Son, bun 
a woman, that we might receive the privilege of being made Sons, Gal. 4.45 
Heb. 2. 14. In this reſpe& our Saviour is Tgwlorox® & ro aderpers, the firft-born am 
| many brethren, Rom. 8. 29. Upon ſo many feveral ſcores is God our Father; u 
are his creatures; (being made, preſerved and maintained by him) as we ate! 
tellectual creatures; (placed in degree and quality of nature fo near him) as we b) 
tue and goodneſs any-wiſe reſemble him; as we are Chriſtians (adopted into biö ft 
mily, renewed by his grace, and deſtinated to a participation of his glory.) 
Vid. Forb. No the conſideration and belief of theſe grounds (each one and all of them" 
i gether) upon which this relation of God to us is founded, hath manifold good ul 
is apt to inform us of, to inforce upon us many neceſſary duties, reſulting from! 
25 It teaches us what reverence and honour and obſervance is due to him; (not ir 
Mal. 1. 6. gratitude only and ingenuity, but in juſtice: ) be à father, where 1s my bn 
faith God in Malachy, If we be bound to love and reſpect thoſe, who, vw 
God, have been inſtrumental in producing and maintaining us, how much mor * 
him, who principally hath beſtow'd our Being, and all the fopports, comfort u 
conveniencies thereof 7 a us? from whoſe free bouncy we derive not only the be 
fits of this tranſitory life, but the privileges of the future, incomparably bettet, © 
nal ſtate:) If we neglect our duty, may not God juſtly expoſtulate wich us, 48 1 
thoſe children of his, Deur. 32. 6, 18. Do you thus requite the Lord, O foohfh MT 
and unuſe 1s the not thy father that bought thee? (bs EH ve, who procvr 
acquired thee to himfelf) bath be not made thee, and eftablifhed thee? n 
It will induce us to humility, if we are God's Sons, have received our wp 
our powers and abilities, all our goods and riches from his diſpoſal, what 1 | 
we to aſcribe oy $0 © our tel ves; to be raiſed in conceit, — hr "4 
„reputation upon the ſcore of any ſuch things ? Mo made thee to di 
r haſt thou that then didft nat receive? and uf thou haft reveroed, why deft #9 S, 


* 


—— — 
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1 if thou hadſt not received? It ſhews us, that we are (as Plato often ſpeaks) 

950 ua, God's poſſeſſions, God's riches they are called, Eſal. 104. 24. If he made 
whatever we are, (according to all accounts and capacities; whether men by his 3 
ammon providence, or good men by his eſpecial grace) he hath the beſt right and 8 * 
le poſſible unto us; he may juſtly make ſuch uſe of us, as he thinks good: We 3 
y well be obliged to Glorify God in our body, and in our ſpirit, which are God's. , Cor. 6. 25. 
We have reaſon alſo hence to be content with whatſoever condition God diſpoſerh 

« unto, or impoſeth upon us; he doth therein juſtly ; and if we complain, may 

e not be anſwered: Js it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own? Is it Mait. 20. 15 
ot lawful? yea, is it not probable, that God will order things for the beſt for the 

ood of his children? will he willingly hurt them? can he deſign their miſchief ? 

n a woman forget her ſucking-child, that ſhe ſhould not have compaſfion on the ſon 154. 49. 15. 
ter womb? yea they may forget, yet will not I forget thee, Sooner may the moſt ten- 

ler parents become unnaturally regardleſs, malicious, and cruel towards their chil- 

ren, than God negle& the good of his off-ſpring. We have reaſon therefore to be 

aighed with all that befals us; to be patient in the foreſt afflitions ; eſteeming 

hem to come from a paternal hand, inflicted with great affection and compaſſion; 

&ligning and tending to our good: Thou ſhalt conſider in thy heart, that as @ man Put 8. 5 
huftneth his ſon, the Lord thy God chaſineth thee : ſaith God to the Iſraelites. He Heb. 1: 9.15, 
ave bad fathers of our fleſh, which corrected us, and we gave them reverence ; 

all we not much rather be in ſubjettion unto the father of ſpirits and live? for 

ley verily for a few days chaſtned us after their own pleaſure, but he for our 

wrofit, that we might be partakers of his holineſs. What ſweeter comfort can there 

e, than to know that the moſt diſtaſtful and croſs accidents befalling us do conduce 

o our profit; ſhall prove moſt beneficial to us; This conſideration alſo ſerves to 

cheriſh our faith, and raiſe our hope, and quicken our devotion: Whom ſhall we 

onfide in, if not in our father? from whom can we expect good, if not from him, 

who hath given us already ſo much, even all we have? if we in our need with due 


f 1-verence and ſubmiſſion requeſt help from him, can ſuch a father refuſe us? No: 

bet nan is there of us, that if his Son ask him bread, will give him à ſtone, or if he Matt. 5. 9, 

n þ wt fiſh, will give him a ſerpent? if we then who are evil, know how to give good 10, 11. 
tt unto our children; how much more ſhall your father who is in heaven give good 


lings to them that ask him? 

This conſideration alſo may beget in us a due valuation of our ſelves ; and there- 

by raiſe us from baſe and unworthy practices: excite and encourage us to worthy de- 

gns and attempts: Even natural light dictates to us the uſe of this conſideration, 
nd heathen Philoſophers much apply it. If any one (faith Epictetus) could due- EpiR. difſert 


cc y be affected with this opinion that we are all originally deſcended from God, and 1. 3. 
chat God is the father both of men and Gods, he would not, I ſuppoſe conceive 
is Fo any thing ignoble or mean concerning himſelf: if Cz/ar ſhould adopt thee, none 


[ could endure thy ſuperciliouſneſs ; and if thou knoweſt, that thou art God's Son, 

will it not elevate thee? ſo the Philoſopher. Shall we that are ſo nobly born, of 

Jo illuſtrious an extraction, ſo far debaſe our ſelves, as to regard and purſue trivial, 

aj@, diſhonourable things? ſhall we not be aſhamed of ſuch a-contemprible de- 

deneracy? ſhall we not be afraid, for ſuch unworthineſs to be degraded, rejected, 

and diſinherited by our holy Father? who can no wile. brook that ſuch blots and diſ- 

honours ſhould ſtick to his lineage, that ſuch diſorders and misbehaviour ſhould be 

rommitted in his family, that we ſhould ſo deform his image impreſſed upon us. 

Every branch that beareth not good fruit, be loppeth it from bis ſtock, and caſfteth John 15. 2. 6. 

i Way (as our Saviour tells us.) Tis proper for children to reſemble their father, | 

J their countenance, in their temper, in their doings, 1f ye were Abraham's chil- John8. 39,44. 

aka (ſo our Saviour argues) ye would do the works of Abrabam: and, Ye are of 

wr f, ather the Devil, becauſe ye perform tbe lufts of. your father ; (becauſe ye re- 

Wer him in his murderous and treacherous diſpoſition.) So if we pretend to be 

E landen of God, we muſt (according to St. Paul's ex hortation) imitate him g. . 

Cy chuldren: we muſt be holy, and pure, juſt, beneficent, merciful, perfect as Pet 1.14, 15: 
f *; atherwiſe we fall from this high dignity, we forfeit this excellent privilege _ 5:45 2 
£ ng chus related to God; we become aliens and exiles, and enemies inſtead of chu. 4.3.17. 
and friends unto him. . 1 FFF 154 
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: — Mi 
Conſidering alſo 5 relation will prompt us how we ſhould be affected and hon Nn 
to behave ourſelves towards all God's creatures: if God be the father of all thi 
they are in ſome ſort all our brethren: ſhall we then abuſe, trample upon or tyran. 
nize over any of them? will God permit it, doth it become us to do ſo? If we bea e 
branches ſprouting from one root, ſtreams iſſuing from one common ſource of dine (i 
beneficence, members of one family, we are obliged to univerſal good-will and cha. 
rity; to be kind and compaſſionate; to be helpful and beneficial ſo far as our capacity WP" 
reacheth; to endeavour, as we may, to preſerve the order and promote the welfare Mood 
the world; and all things in it. Eſpecially toward thoſe beings, who according wit 
more proper and excellent ſenſe are entitled the ſons of this our common father; Wir! 
ward beings intellectual, we hence learn our reſpective duties, of love and reſpect ui 
ward thoſe elder brethren of ours, the angels (the bleſſed and holy ones I men 
ſuch as have not degenerated from their nature and apoſtatized from their duty, 
ward God) of charity and good-will to each other; which if we do not main rea! 
let us conſider we areundutiful and unkind to God firſt, and then to our ſelves; bay 
his relations and our own we hate and harm, his children and our brethren, by hatin 
or harming any man whatever, eſpecially any good man, any Chriſtian brothe, 
who by ſo many other more eſpecial bands is ſtraitly tied unto us, upon ſo many be. 
ter grounds doth ſtand related both to God and us. | 
Bur let thus much ſuffice for this attribute or title of God, underſtood in thi 
manner, as applicable to God eſſentially conſidered, which notion we ſee how tm; 
and uſeful it is. But that God is alſo here (and that according to the principal in 
tention of the words) to be underſtood ſo as by way of eminency to fignify the fk 
perſon in the bleſſed Trinity, and that the Title or Appoſition Father doth reſyet 
d rirs Eſpecially him, who according to a more proper and excellent manner “ is the n 
xi du of God, our Lord Chrift Feſus, may upon divers accounts appear. iſt, Becauſe i WP"! 
pb. dren follows, and in Jeſus Chriſt bis don: God is to be taken in that notion according ir 
ſpeaks)Or. 37. which Chriſt is his Son: the Father preceding relates to the Son following, WP" 
2. Becauſe this Creed appears (according to our former diſcourſes) enlarged up iP" 
the foundation of the firſt moſt ſimple confeſſions, uſed in baptiſm, and thoſe de- 
rived from the form preſcribed by our Saviour, of baptizing in the name of the Fi Wi" 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt : wherefore the father here is to be interpreted, accord- 
ing to that form. 3. The ancient Chriſtians (from whom we received the word 
and may beſt underſtand the ſenſe) did thus generally take and expound them, Non 
that God is the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the univerſal tenour of the Goſpel ſpeak 
eth, and it is the chief doctrine thereof: this God from heaven by a vocal atteſtation 
John 10. 38. declared (ibis is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed;) our Saviour profeſſed, 
the Apoſtles preached ; the miracles (performed by our Saviour) were intendel 
| to confirm. In this God manifeſted his tranſcendent love and mercy and good. 
John 3. 16. Neſs to mankind, that he gave bis only begotten Son, that no believer in him ſpl 
Rom. 8. 32. periſh, but have everlaſting life; that he did not ſpare his own Son, but delium 
him up for us all: His own Son 19%. os, his peculiar Son, in a more prope 
and peculiar manner ſo: his woyoyers, only begotten Son (in a reſpe&, accordiy 
to which no other can pretend to that relation;) his «yes, his darling, (whon 
he loves with a ſuperlative dearneſs.) So that God is the Father of our Lord fi" 
Chriſt ; and that it is a fundamental point of our religion and belief; and that it“ 
mainly deſigned here, doth ſufficiently appear. Now the grounds of this paterii 
Luke 1. 35. are ſeveral: his temporal generation by the Spirit and power of God. The Hi) 
Ghoſt. ſhall come upon thee, and the power-of the moſt High ſhall overſhadow iber 
therefore that Holy thing which ſhall be born of thee, ſhall be called the Son of Gul 
Gal. 4.4 When the 2 of time came, God ſent forth bis Son born of a Woman, His reſi 
AR.13-32-33 ral from death to life: We preach the promiſe made to your fathers, that God hi 
fulfilled it to us their children, raiſing up Jeſus ; according alſo to what is write 
John 1. 50. jn the ſecond Pſalm, Thou art my Son, this day have ] begotten thee. Whence be 
Col. 2. 18. called ed . 6 H rene, the firſt born from the dead: His deſignation of bin 
Heb. 1. 2. to ſovereign power and authority: Thou art the Son of God, thou art the King 
8 Iſrael (was Nathaniel's confeflion;) whom God appointed (or made) heir of is 
17. pare one putting all things under his feet. Father (our Saviour prays) glorify thy Son, © 1 4 
ohng. zc.&c. haſt given bim power over all fleſh: All power is given me in heaven and upon earth. ; 
att. 28. 18. the moſt eminent ground of this paternity (and moſt proper to got ny is that ce 


Hab. 1. 5. nal generation, whereby God the Father did in the beginning, before all _ "i 


gina 


nes, 


eſſec 


efer to that Article, in which we moſt expreſly confeſs, that Fe- 
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able or poſſible (in a manner inconceivable and ineffable) communicate his own 
vine eſſence to God the Son, his eſſence, not ſpecifically the ſame (ſuch as men Heb. 1. 3. 


part, when they beget a Son in their own likeneſs) but the ſame individually; C 4 4 


getting him perfectly like himſelf, without any ſo much as accidental diſſimili- 3+7 5 eee, 


— 


ade or diſparity ; by an unconceivable irradiation of his glory, and impreſſion of- % 
s ſubſtance, as the Author to the Hebrews ſpeaks.) 


dens Net 


Which doctrine (though full of deep myſtery, and tranſcending the capacity of 


ur underſtanding to comprehend) as we are obliged, becauſe it hath been God's 
ood pleaſure to reveal it unto us, with a firm faith and humble adoration to embrace, 
p it is of great conſequence and (even practical) uſe; ſerving to illuſtrate the won- 


erful grace of God in the diſpenſation Evangelical, and thereby to beget ſuitable 
atitude in us; encouragement and enforcement to our duty, ſtrong faith and hope 


God; as alſo to direct and order our devotion toward him. 


Omne nomen dictum de Deo reſpec- 
tu creaturz indicat eſſentiam, adeoque 
prædicatur de tribus perſonis ſimul, 
exceptis que pertinent ad unionem 
ſeu diſpenſationem, id eſt ad incarnatio- 
ive aſſumptam carnem, Forb. 


But theſe conſiderations (with the farther probation of this 
eat truth againſt ſome, who have dared to oppoſe it) I ſhall 


s Chriſt is the Son of God, and conſequently that God is his Fa- 


nem 
And therefore proceed to the next word, 


p. 24+ 
Almighty. 


Hough all the divine perfe&ions (being intrinſical unto and identified with the 
divine nature or eſſence) do really and equally belong to each perſon of the 
Iefſed Trinity, yet are eminently in ſome reſpe attributed to the Father; as the Vid. Rom.16. 
rſt Perſon in order of nature, the original fountain and root of the Deity : likewiſe *” 
cho all divine operations ad extra (as proceeding from the ſame 
vine will and power) do proceed from all the three perſons, con- 
ring in them, yet are ſome x oizovopuiny (by way of myſteri- 
us diſpenſation) appropriated to one, ſome to another: as Creati- 
n and dilection to the Father; Reconciliation and Redemption | 
the Son; Illumination and Sanctification to the Holy Ghoſt. Omnipotency there- 
re is here aſcribed to God the Father not excluſively, but eminently, (for the Son 
id the Holy Ghoſt by participation of the divine nature from the 
ather are alſo omnipotent.) And God the Father is called the 
ater of heaven and earth; altho' by the Son (or eternal Word) 
lo all things were made, and without bim was made nothing that 
as mage ; and all things were created by him, both things in heaven and things in John 1. 3. 
urth, and things upon earth: both things viſible and things inviſible : and the Spirit * 
f God is ſaid to have garniſhed the heavens, (Job 26. 13.) and, By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the hoſt of them by the ſpirit of his mouth, Pſal. 
. 0. This I premiſe, to prevent miſtake, in ſuppoſing the glorious perfections, of john 5. 19. 
Forks attributed to God the Father, to be aſcribed to him in diſtinction, and ex- Matt. 12. 28. 
luding the other Perſons. Now to the attributes themſelves. 
Amighty,] The title or epithet Tajloze#rup (which we render Almighty (or Om- 
latent) there being no other wagd more. properly and full to expreſs it) is often 
ua manner peculiar and characteriſtical) aſcribed to God in the Scripture ; but in 
4 New Teſtament from imitation (as it ſeems) or tranſlation of the Greck in the 
ld, where it anſwers to two famous and uſual names of God, Sabaoth and Shaddai, 
*peeially to the former, for the latter is only ſo rendred in ſome places of the book 
it Job.) the name Sabaorth 1 ſay, (for that it is ſo, we have expreſly affirmed in Jer. 50. 34. 
"er places; Their Redeemer is ſtrong ; Febouab Sabaoth is his Name, Jer. 30. 54. {2+ 'S 
- allo 1/a. 48. 2.) and Ames 4. 13. He that formeth the mountains, and creat- * . 
the wind, and declareth unto man what is his thought Jebouab Elobei $i: de Diis 
* is his name: from whence ſome Criticks deduce Zeus Za66xa1G-, mentioned * Ariftoph. & 
ome heathen * Writers.) Now the name Sabaoth doth ſeem to import God's Cicero. 
Miverſal dominion over the world: for all things of the world, as being rang- 
* 2 goodly order (like an army marching in array, or marſhalled to bat- 
| üs called armies: Thus the heavens and earth were finiſhed, and all the hoſt Sen. 2. 1. 
| =” Y r x00pO- au, faith the Greek: and all the world, or the furniture of 
: 1 By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the beſt of them : Ida. 40. 26. 
e the Lord . all ye his boſis : that is, all creatures; Lift up your eyes on high, Iſa. 45- 12. 


faith 


Quando unus trium in aliquo opere, 
nominatur, univerſa operari Trinitas in- 
telligitur. Aug. 

Una voluntas eſt Patris & Filii, & in- 
feparabilis operatio. Id. 


dandta & inſeparabilis Trinitas nunquam 
aliquid extra ſe ſigillatim operari noverits 
Ambroſ. in Symb. cap. 9. Forb. p. 23. 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Virg. 10, En. Di vumque bominumgue eterna poteſtas | (as the wiſe heathen Poet could ackno 
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faith the Prophet 1/a:ah, and behold who hath created theſe things ; that bringed 

Compare out their hoſt by number : he calleth them all by names, by the greatneſs f; 
Plal. 147. 4 might, for that be is ſtrong in power, not one faileth: where God is repreſen, 
bringing forth, and ordering his creatures, as a General ſummons together to un 

dez vous, and muſters, and embattles his hoſt. Hence I fay this title of God fn 

rener] ſeems derived; which in the revelation of St. John is moſt frequey; 
Rev. 1. 8. attributed to him; Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, (o ra Hu a 
* was, and 1s, and art to be; is that heavenly hymn there reſounded to God.) 2 Y 
dealing ſo directly, but taking the word Tayloregrwg in its common latitude f 
6 Taylwy xe (or d Tayloy xearE- £xwr) it may import, either right and authy;; 
over all (omnipoteſtas ;) or power and ability to do all things (omnipotentia;, or aqu 
exerciſe of ſuch authority and power, 1n ruling and diſpoſing all things 7 
nipotentatus ;) alſo the poſſeſſion or holding all things (omnitenentia,) and t. 
preſer vation or upholding all things (omnicontinentia,) for x eld hath in gr 
| priety and ordinary uſe all theſe ſignifications, and according to them all 65 
Paal. 136. 3. 18 truly Tavloxezrwg. He hath firſt a juſt right and authority over all thing 
Deut. 18. 17 he is naturally the ſovereign Lord and King of the World; The Lord of Ink 
45 1 and King of Kings; the ſpring and original of all right and authority, Why, 
Pol. I. 1, 3, 4 ever imaginable reaſon or ground there is of authority, it doth in reſpect of 
Te Jau things agree to God. Ariſtotle in his Politicks diſcourſeth thus, Government dul 
; whe 4g aim at and tend to the mutual benefit of the Governour and governed ; that ther. 
x Heerde fore which is moſt able and beſt diſpoſed to provide for and procure the comma 
evo J. 1. penefit in natural reaſon and juſtice deſerves to be, and is fitly the governay: 
whence the ſoul hath a right to govern the body, and men naturally do rule or 
beaſts; and were there any ſuch men as did ſo eminently exceed others in wiſdon 
and goodneſs, to them according to natural congruity, the government of othen 
ſhould appertain: If then ſuch excellency of nature be a foundation of authoriy 
God, who in wiſdom and goodneſs doth incomparably exceed all things, bath! 
right to govern all; He is only * wiſe (and thence able,) only good (and then 
willing to manage all for the general welfare and benefit of the world +.) If en. 
nency of power do qualify for dominion (as ſurely it doth, for what cannot ie 
withſtood, muſt in reaſon be ſubmitred unto ; tis vain to queſtion that auth 
which by force altogether irreſiſtible can maintain it ſelf,) God hath the only right 
Pſal. 89.6, 8. nothing in this world being able to diſpute his title; For who in the hen 
; can be compared unto the Lord? who among the Sons of the mighty can be lil. 
ned unto the Lord? O Lord God of Hoſts, who is @ ſtrong Lord like unto tit! 
All things are weak and feeble in compariſon; are in his hand; lie under his fett; 
are wholly at his diſcretion and diſpoſal: The Lord is the true God (faith the Pro 
phet) and the everlaſting King, at bis wrath the earth ſhall tremble, and the nd 
Plal. 66.3,8c, 0s ſhall not be able to abide his indignation. How terrible art thou in thy wit 
through the greatneſs of thy power ſhall thine enemies ſubmit themſelves unto tht: 

He ruleth by his power for ever, his eyes behold the nations; let not the rebelluu 


Rom. 16. 27. 
Luke 18. 19. 


Jer. 10. 10. 


Apoc. 4. 11. 


Apoc. 5. 13. them 01 out: To him that fitteth upon the throne (and to the Lamb) be the V4 
ana t 


of heavens with all their 4, the earth and all things that are therein, tht ſ 

| and all that is therein, and thou preſerveſt them all, and the hoſt of heaven ui, 

Ifa. 37. 16. ſpippeth thee: and King Hezekiah: O Lord of Hoſts ——thou art the God, thou al 
. of all the Kingdoms of the earth, thou haſt made heaven and earth. 


Thus is God Taylozegrup, the rightful Sovereign (upon all accounts) of all hi 


: * 2 Ip "0 . . ent | 
ledge and call him:) He is alſo ſo in regard of his infinite power 3 ö 
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Lo | \ural light affords us pregnant argumeſts and experiments of the greatneſ3 of his 
Ye, demonſtrated in the conſtitution 2nd conſervation of the world; (diſpoſing fo 


oendouſly vaſt, ſo innumerably variqus creatures into ſo comely and ſtable a 
ture; by them his eternal power andUivinity are diſcerned, as St. Paul tells us; Rom. 1. 20. 
that could effect ſo much, his power muſt needs be greater than we can imagine 
comprehend ; but holy Scripture declares more fully and clearly the extent of his 
wer; that it reaches unto the utmoſt poſſibility of things: that whatever is not 

1onant to his nature (to his eſſential perfections, his wiſdom and goodneſs; doth 
9 misbecome him to do, or to the nature of things to be done; that doth not im- 
ly a contradiction, and thereby is impoſſible, and no object of any power,) he can 
fly atchieve: there is nothing ſo difficult, but he can perform it; nothing ſo ſtrong 
ſtubborn, but he can ſubdue it. Is any thing too hard for the Lord? ſaith God to Gen. 18. 14. 
Vrabam, when Sarah doubted or admired concerning God's promiſe, that ſhe in 
extreme an age ſhould become fruitful. Behold (faith the Prophet Jeremy in his Jer. 32 17,27. 
ryer to God) thou haſt made the heaven and the earth by thy great power and thy 


ng; etched-out arm, and there is nothing too hard for thee : d aSunatyce waps yep war 

rh, us, Nothing (that can be ſaid, or conceived, or done) ſhall be 1mpeſſible to God Luke 1. 37. 
7 f he pleaſes to undertake it) ſaid the Angel to the bleſſed Virgin, when he de- 

1 2 


rered ſo ſtrange a meſſage to her, concerning an event ſo wonderful and ſuper- 
tural. That a rich man ſhould be induced to part with all and ſubmit to God's will, 
r Saviour affirmed exceedingly difficult, (harder than for a Camel to paſs through 
le eye of @ needle : ) but to ſatisfie his diſciples ſcruple thence arifing, he ſubjoins : 
ith men this is impoſſible; but with God all things are poſſible, In thine hand 2 Chr. 20.6. 
aid Feboſaphat) there is power and might, ſo that none is able to withſtand thee. 

le doth according to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of Dan. 4. 35. 
be earth, and none can ſtay his hand, or ſay unto him, What doeft thou? Nebu- 

hadnezzar (having felt an experiment of his power, and being returned to a right 
iderſtanding) did ſo confeſs. The Lord of Hoſts hath purpoſed, and who ſhall diſan- Ina. 14. 27. 
lit? bis hand is ſtretched out, and who ſhall turn it back? He is El Sbaddai, the | 
od all- ſufficient; able to do whatever he pleaſes. He made the world at firſt with 

word: (By the word of the Lord were the heavens made (ſaith the Pſalmiſt) and all Pha. 33.6, 9. 
be boſt of them by the breath of his mouth --- Let the earth fear the Lord--- for he ſpake, 

nd it was done; he commanded, and it ſtood faſt;) and by a word he doth preſerve ir, 

bbolding all things, (faith the. Apoſtle) by the word of bis power; or. by his migh- Heb. 1. 3. 


Joh 42. 2. 
Matt. 19. 26. 


5 word: and by a word he can deſtroy all things; yea more eaſily, in a manner, 
-. his filence ; by withdrawing that ſalutary breath, which cheriſheth all things: 
pn Thu hideſt thy face, they are troubled; thou withholdeſt thy breath, they die, and Pfl. 104. 29. 
2 turn to their duſt : ) for even in this reſpe& is God all- powerful, for that all power Er Sen. ole, 
Wn |, derived from and depends upon him : He not only can do all things, but nothing CLE 4 25 


n be done without him. Without me you can do nothing, is true not only in ſpiritual 'pwerts. 

atters, but in all others: He gives (as St. Paul preached at Athens) life (or be- 3 Plut. 
$ with all vital faculties) and breath (all natural powers) and all things unto all. Joh. 1 . Uh, 
n bim (or rather, by him) we live, and move, — have our being; whatever we Acts 17. 24, 
ave, or can do proceeds from him: this is God almighty. He is alſo ſo, by rea- Wn * 
on that he doth actually exerciſe all dominion, and exerts his power, according to 2a 3:3 Tai 
is pleaſure; he hath not only a juſt title to govern all things, and ability to ſway, 4 „ 
Put he uſes them; The Lord hath prepared bis throne in heaven, and his kingdom Plat. 103. 19. 
leb over all; The Lord is high above all nations, and bis glory above the hea- Vid. Plal. 47. 


oth ; 
4 * who is like unto the Lord our God, who bumbleth bimſelf to bebold the things l 103. 4. 
gi are in heaven and in the earth? Tis indeed a great condeſcention in God, that 

bo e will vouchſafe the government of things, ſo much inferior to him, yet for the 

N neral good he doth it. Thine (ſaid David) is the Kingdom, O Lord, and thou art , Chron. 20. 
wy ated as head above all, both riches and honour come of thee, and thou reigueſt 11, 12. 


er all; in thine hand is power and might, &c. He is indeed the only Govern- 

mm abſolutely and directly ſo; (1010. Sway, the only Potentate) all Authority and 1 Tim. 6. 15. 

i are imparted by him, are ſubordinate to him; by his diſpoſal and direction | 

G ventates receive them, and in his behalf, by vertue of his commiſſion and com- 

Ti as his delegates and officers they & any dominion or power: It was 

 Pbadnezzar's doom to be driven from men until he did know this truth (ſo | 

Vübrx for all princes to know and conſider) rhat the moſt high ruleth in the Dan. 4 25, 
9. I. | Eee - King- 


— 


Deut. 10.14. founded it upon the ſeas, and eſtabliſhed it upon the floods, Behold, the Heaven a 
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* 7-27- Kingdoms of men, and giveth it to whomfoever he will: His Kingdom is an er, 
TT 6.7. laſting Kingdom, and all dominicns ſball ſerve and obey bim. Promotion cm c 
Rom. 13. 1. Leither from the eaſt, nor from the weſt, nor from the ſouth: but God is the Jud 
John 19. 11. he putteth down one and ſetteth up another : There is no power but from God; | 
powers that are, are appointed by God. The Judgment is God's (ſaid Meſes in 
charge) exerciſed in his behalf, and according to his appointment. Thus is 0,885" 
wayloxestwp; the only direct ſovereign commander; the author and fountain of? 
authority, The Lord of Lords and King of Kings. He alſo is wavlozexruy, a; * 
Gen. 14. 19. true proprietary, and juſt poſſeſſor of all things. (Omnitenens) Bleſſed be Abrale 
12 e.g 1 F the moſt high God poſſeſſor of heaven and earth, ſaith Melchiſedech The cart 

be Lord's and the fulneſs thereof, the world and they that dwell therein; for h He 


Deut. 1. 17. 


the heaven of heavens is the Lords thy God, the earth alſo with all that there; 
Pſal. 89. 11. (faith Moſes:) and the Pſalmiſt again: The heavens are thine, the earth alſ is thin 
Chro. 29. 11. 45 for the world and the fulneſs thereof, (that is, all which the world con 
Plal.g;. 3. Which it is repleniſhed with) thou haſt founded them. The Sea is his, and (ta 
for) he made it, and his hands formed the dry land. All things are God's goods ui" 
poſſeſſions (for that he hath made and by creation purchaſed them to himſelf; oy 
ſee the Pſalmiſt argues) and ſo the diſpoſal of them doth belong unto him: he ny 
and doth apply them to what he pleaſeth. He is alſo Omnitenens ('tis St. Auftn 
word) as containing all things in his hand, encircling and comprehending them |; 
Pal. 139. 7, it were in his arms.) Whither ſhall I go from thy ſpirit (faith the Pſalmiſt) vr wh 
8, 9, 10. ther ſhall IT flee from thy preſence? if I aſcend up into heaven thou art there; if I nd 
my bed in hell, behold thou art there; if I take the wings of the morning, and duel 
the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy right al 
all hold me. 
Ifa. 40. 12. in Who hath meaſured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meeted out heaven ui! 
the ſpan, and comprehended the duſt of the earth in a meaſure. 
Ia. 48. 13. Mine hand hath laid the foundation of the earth, and my hand hath ſpanned i 
heavens. | 
He laſtly is, warloxegrwe, in regard that he ſuſtains and preſerves all things: s 
(faith Gregory Nyſſen) &Tay & mavloxentwp Qwns ax8oy TETo vor) To πM˖ l 7 Ne 
me) h oweya: When we hear the word Almighty, we underſtand that God do 
Neh. 9. 6. contain all things in being. Thou, even thou (ſay the Levites in Nehemiah) art Il 
alone; thou haſt made heaven, the heaven of heavens with all their hoſt, the earth ai 
all things that are therein, and thou preſerveſt them all; and the hoſt of heaven ut: 
ſhippeth thee. In all theſe reſpects God is truly almighty. | 
The belief of The belief and conſideration of which truths are of great importance and ut 
2 "ikea us: if God be the ſovereign Lord of all things (which is the chief ſenſe of this a 
Airaham,&c. ticle) and we conſequently his ſubjects and vaſſals; then is all awful reverence, u.. 
in the Goſpel. ſhip, and obedience due from us to him: we are in juſtice bound humbly to adh 
his majeſty, and readily to perform his commands, and patiently to ſubmit to i 
will. We muſt not think to guide our actions according to our own will or fat 
3-8 rowferi,} as if we had no Lord over us; but conform them we muſt to the decrees and dete. 
o01]:« 74pza- Minations of our moſt good and wiſe Governour. Tis our duty to do thus, an 
2. gel. We have reaſon to do it willingly and cheerfully: for 'tis alſo our happinels to 
p. 193, 194. under fo juſt and gracious a Government: tis no cruel tyrant, no unjuſt uſurp* 
but a moſt gracious and equal King, whom we are in ſubjection to: of whom i 
Pal. 89. 14. ſaid truly, Juſtice and judgment are the eſtabliſhment of his throne ; mercy and tru 
go before his face; whom we are exceedingly obliged to thank that he will vouch 
ſafe to undertake the tuition and overſight of us: ſo that in this conſideration F 
Pal. 47.1. , Pſalmiſt might well excite the world to joy and Jubilation: O clap your hands or 
pve people, ſhout unto God with the voice of triumph; for the Lord moſt High ts terribl, 
Conf. Socra- be is @ great King over all the earth. All the world hath reaſon not only to be co. 
m_ * tent and acquieſce but to rejoice and triumph in being ſubject to ſuch a Governoh 
— ſo able ſo willing to maintain good order, peace and equity therein. 6 
Tezxus ws- Alſo, If God be Omniporent, able to do all things and of irreſiſtible power; 5 


ge, , have we all reaſon, 1. To hope in his idence and rely his promiſes; 

nl. 28 all reaſon, 1. To hope providence and rely upon his p | if 
near; © that he is able to ſupply us-with all we need, and perform whatever he bath promiſe fro 
Eſchyl.Prom- It was Abraham's vittue (ſo acceptable to God and ſo richly rewarded. by him c 
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e did not ſtagger at the promiſe of God through unbelief, but 


e frong in faith, giving glory to God; being fully perſuaded, ET. CONE OT 0 
10 kt what he had promiſed he was able to perform. It was the Od araawrnrir yo mt ney ᷣ u- 
1 


-aelites great offence that ſo incenſed God; that they ſpale nr 526. 


gain God, ſaying, Can God furniſh a table in the Wilderneſs? Rom. 4. 20, 21. 
bold, be ſmote the rock, that the waters guſhed out, and the 


hey ſhould be afraid, or in the leaſt manner diſtruſt. Since nothing is impoſlible, 


jury to him, tis folly, tis blaſphemy to do it. 
2. We ſhould hence dread God; fear to oppoſe his will, or provoke his diſplea- 
ure, Is it not a madneſs for impotency (ſuch as ours) to contend with, or with- 
und Omnipotency, that can ſo eaſily cruſh us into miſery, into nothing? Foraſinuch 
i there is none like unto thee, O Lord; thou art great, and thy Name is great in 
gbr. Who would not fear thee, O King of nations? (Jer. 10. 6, 7.) Fear you not me, 
aith the Lord?) will ye not tremble at my preſence, which have placed the ſand for 
he bound of the ſea, &c. (Jer. 5. 22.) Tis the argument by which a_ enforces 
hedience to the law, for that the Lord is a great God, a mighty and a terrible, 
Deut. 10. 17.) Our Saviour admoniſhes and inculcates carneſtly, Fear him, which 
ter he hath killed, hath power to caſt into hell: I ſay unto you, Fear him, (Luke 
2. 6.) Do we provoke the Lord to jealorfie, (St. Paul urges) are we ſtronger than 
e? No, let us follow St. Peter's advice, (1 Pet. 5. 6.) and humble our ſelves under 
he mighty hand of God. But I leave theſe and other applications eaſily emergenc 
rom theſe points of doctrine, to your further meditation. 

It may be demanded, why, beſide that of Almighty, no other attribute of God 
$ exprefled in our Creed; hr „for inſtance, the perfections of infinite wiſdom and 
zoodneſs are therein omitted. I anſwer, 1. That all ſuch perfections are included in 
e notion of a God, whom, when we profeſs to believe, we conſequently do aſcribe 
dem to him; for he that ſhould profeſs to believe in God, not acknowledging thoſe 


[ertullian ſpeaks) auferendo quod Dei eft ; he would deny God, withdrawing what 
telongs to God. 2dly, The title Tarroxezrup, as implying God's univeral providence 
a the preſervation, and government of the world, doth alſo involve or infer all di- 
ine perfection diſplayed therein; all that glorious majeſty and excellency, for which 
ic is with higheſt reſpe& to be honoured and worſhipped by us; which added to 


lie name of God doth determine what God we mean, ſuch as doth in all perfection 
oy xcel, and therewith doth govern the world. I might add, 3dly, That the doctrine 


f God's univerſal providence being not altogether ſo evident to natural light, as 
hoſe attributes diſcovered in the making of the world (more having doubted thereof 
ad diſputed againſt it with more plauſibility) it was therefore convenient to add 
b 48 à matter of faith clearly and fully (as we did ſhew) atteſted unto by divine re- 
lation, So much may ſuffice to remove ſuch a ſeruple. I proceed: 


per Maker of heaven and Earth. 

m l | ? . 6 4 oh) | 

wrath HIS clauſe is one of thoſe, which was of later times inſerted into this Creed, 
ouch none of the more ancient expoſitors thereof (Auguſtine, Ruffin, Maximus Tauri- 
n tee, Cbryſologus, &c.) taki ng any notice thereof. But Ir@neus, Tertullian, and 
Fl er moſt ancient Writers in their rules of faith exhibit the ſenſe thereof; and the 


onfeſſions of all general Councils (the Nicene and thoſe after it) expreſs it. And 
adde is great reaſon forit, not only thereby to diſavow and deſcry thoſe prodigious 
[Tours of Marcion and Manicheus, and other ſuch hereticks, which did then aſcribe 
ne Creation of the world (or of ſome parts thereof, ſeeming to their fancy leſs 
od and perfect) to another God (or principle) inferiour in worth and goodneſs to 


Th 7 God, which is revealed in the Goſpel; or did opinionate two principles (not 
piled 0 nCt only, but contrary to each other) from one whereof good things did proceed, 
) tha m the other bad things. But alſo for that the creation of the world is that 


he den — and admirable work of God, by whicb, we learn that he is, and what 


y; 2) which (I ſay) bis exiſtence is moſt ſtrongly proved, and in which his di- 
WE - Ee e 2 vine 


rams overflowed : can be give bread alſo? can he provide fleſh for his people ? Our Pal. 78. 19, 
our upon this account took it ill of his Diſciples, that in the greateſt dangers = 


14. 31. 


ching difficult to him (that can be done, or which he will promiſe) we ſhould r 


ot in reſpect of any difficulty or improbability of appear ing, doubt in the leaſt; tis cas, &c. 


ſerfections, would be inconſiſtent and contradictious to himſelf; Deum negaret (as Adr. Mare. 


— — 
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vine per fections are moſt conſpicuouſly diſplayed, which is che prime foundation d 

his authority over the world; and conſequently is the chief ground of natural ul. 

gion ; of our ſubjection, and duty and devotion toward him. This title alſo mu 

eſpecially characterizing and diſtinguiſning that God whom we believe and ad 

Pal. 96. 5. from all falſe and fictitious Deities: for, as the Plalmiſt ſings, AU rhe Gods of 4, 

7 Ling nations are idols, but the Lord made the heavens. - And the Prophet Feremy: 7, 

19. 15. Gods that have not made the heavens, and the earth, they ſhall periſh from the eam 

and from under theſe heavens. And we preach unto you (faid St. Paul to the ignory 

Lyconians) that ye ſhould turn from thoſe vanities unto the Living God, which ny 

1 heaven and earth. There was reaſon there fore more than ſufficient that the Cre 

17 24. ſhould be enlarged and enriched with this ſo material inſertion; that we ſhouy 

be obliged explicitely to acknowledge a point of ſo grand conſideration and ut 

For the explication whereof and the terms wherein it is conceived, we may c. 

ſerve firſt, that the ancient Hebreus having (as it ſeems) in their language no c 

r word properly ſignify ing the World (or univerſal ſyſtem of thing 

* * * 3 — 5 | vv x +4 created *) did uſe inſtead thereof a collection of its chief pam 

I. iorles dcfnitivn of the word, de (chief either abſolutely in themſelves, or in reſpect to us) f 

Mund. 2. bea ven and the earth; adding ſometimes the jeg, (yea fone 

| times for fuller explication ſubjoining fo heaven its buf, þ 

Pſalm. 89. 34- earth its fulneſs, to the ſea its contents,) but moſt frequently beaven end earth u 

Sen. 9- 0c. put to deſign the whole. In fix days (ſaith Moſes) the Lord made heaven and earl 

Exod. 20. 11. Do not 1 fill heaven and earth, ſaith the Lord? It is egſier for heaven and earth | 

* 7 Hi paſs, than one tittle of the law to fail: God (ſaith St. Paul) that made the uni 

1 { 5 and all things therein, ſeeing that be is Lord of heaven and earth: where the wail 

As 17. 24. and all things therein doth ſignify the ſame, with heaven and earth; God's doni 

YO being co- extended with his creation, as being grounded thereon. By bean 

and earth therefore I ſay we are to underſtand thoſe two Regions, ſuperiour andit- 

feriour, into which the whole frame of things is divided, together with all the l. 

ings that do reſide in, Wy unto, are comprehended by them; as we ſee four 

Ads 4.24. times fully expreſſed. O Lord, thou art the God that haſt made the beavens i 
424 fame; up tte nay 

® earth, the ſea, and all things being in them (pray the Apoſtles in the Ads); ul 

Rev. 10.6, With utmoſt diſtinction the angel in che Apocalypſe ſwears by hin that teveth for eu 

who created the' heaven and the things that therein are; and the earth wits i 

things that therein are, and the ſea with the things therein. 


By Heaven is then underſtood, all the ſuperiour Region, encompaſſing the can, i 


and from ic on all fides extended to a diſtance unconceivably vaſt and ſpacious, wil 

all irs parts, furniture, and inhabitants; not only choſe that are viſble and materi, 

Col. 1. 16. but alſo thoſe that are immaterial and inviſible. By him (faith St. Paul) wert cſu. 
3 ted all things which are in heaven, and which are in earth, both thoſe that un 
wifible, and thoſe that are inviſible, whether they be thrones, or domtmions, or pri 

cipalities, or powers, all things were created by bim: That is, not only the watt? 

al and ſenfible parts (thoſe bright and beautiful Lamps of light expoſed to our fight 

but thoſe beings of a more pure and refined ſubſtance, indiſcernable therefore 1000 

ſenſe, how eminent ſoever in nature, mighty in power, exalted in dignity, wi 

1 9 ordinary reſidence * is in thoſe ſuperiour regions (as being Gol 
hath 2 — 2 * courtiers, and domeſtick officers, attending upon and minieg 
Heb. 1. 14. Dan. 7. 1. uvnto him; + encircling his throne (as it is in the ApocalyP 
Rev. 5, 11. Man 18-19 and akudys beholding bis face (as our Saviour teaches us, M8 
oem 28. 10.) even theſe all were made by God: for they are ind 

ded in the univerſal term ai: if God made all rhings, in heaven (as we heard I 

told by the mouth of an Angel in Sr. Fohz's revelation) then certainly the Ang 

he moſt conſiderable things therein.) And they are exprelly called the Son- A 


Job 2. . deriving their being from him) and chey are ſubje& to God's goveroment i 
Plal. 89. 6. juriſdiction (which argues their proceeding from him and dependence upon 10 
29.1. and St. Jude tells us, they did not retain? cauÞ ag, their beginning or priw' 


wr 6. 16, ate ; wherefore they had a beginning, and whence chat but from God, who 
(originally, intrinfically, and neceflarity) hach immortality, and condeq 
1 de Ceelo, (as Ariſtotle proveth by ſeveral reaſons againſt Plato) alone hath cternu), 


endl 
1 


f 1e, dhe Plalmiſt calls them God's works ; Bleſs che Lord (aich he) ye bis aan, 


kxcel in firength, that do bis commandments, hearkning auto the waice of 4 % 
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j; the Lord all his hoſts, ye miniſters of his, that do his pleaſure: then conclu- 

g and recapitulating, he adds, Bleſs the Lord all bis works in all places of his 

nion: and again in the 148 P/alm, ſummoning all the creation to:a conſort of fal. 148. 
ology, he begins with the heavens, and then proceeds to the earth; making a 
;y particular secitation of the chief parts, and inhabitants belonging to each: and 
the firſt place reckoning the Angels, then the ſtars, then the heaven of heavens; 
ſubjoins the reaſon, why they ought all to praiſe God: Let them (faith he) praiſe 
name of the Lord, for he commanded and they were created; he hath alſo fla- 
hed tbem for ever and ever; he hath made @ decree (concerning them) which 
ill not paſs. Thus doth the Scripture teach us concerning the exiſtence and ori- 
al of ik ſublime beings, to the knowledge of whom (that they are, what they 
z whence they are) natural light could not reach; although from primitive tradi- 
n eyen the heathens themſelves did in a manner acknowledge this truth, calling all 
inferior and ſecondary Gods the children of the firft and ſupreme God, as we did 
merly touch, Seol Fey wy £yw Ems reli: ſo God ſpeaks to them in Pla- 
s Timeus, And for all other things, both in heaven and earth; the material 
ame of che world, with all its parts (compacted together in ſo fair, fo fit, fo faſt an 
let) we have before ſufficiently diſcourſed, that they ſpeak themſelves (even to vid Com- 
ural underſtanding) to have been produced by a moſt wiſe, moſt:powerful, moſt ment. in Ant. 
eficent author; that is, by God; which is confirmed by teſtimonies of holy writ P38: 145. 


ant nerable and which need not be repeated. | | 

Aud thus much (as we did alſo formerly ſhew) the generality of mankind hath 
vr ys conſented unto; as alſo the moſt and beſt reputed Philoſophers did (in gene- 
u terms) avow it. There is only ane particular, wherein they feem to have diſagreed 


me or moſt of them) from what Chriſtian piety obliges us to acknowledge; which 
acerns the matter of corporeal things; for even Plato himſelf (who fo poſitively 
d expreſly doth aſſert the world to have been framed by God) is yet conceived to 


e be vote the matter of things to have been eternal and uncreated; aſcribing only to 

pur · Nod the farming and diſpoſing it into a good order, agreeable to ſome patterns pre- 
ent in his wiſe underſtanding; even as a good artiſt doch ü fr | a 
aof an unſhapen lump of matter frame a handſome piece of abr Heng, n 
em rk, conformable to ſome idea preoonœived in his mind. (So- B. | 2 
and Plato, ſaith Plutarab, did fuppoiſe three principles of Cie. de div. H. fe. 37. Quis hoe 


| f Iiyſicus diz ö 
gs, T eds, Tv vAnv, T1 id, God, Matter, Idea:) God is the er, 


ad, Matter the firſt fubje& of generation and corruption, Idea an inoorpoteal 5 
lftence in the, oonceptions of God. Aua xagoras alſo (the fame author tells us, 4.3%. IV. 


cri, PS 4r:/forle confirms it in his Metapbyſicts, commending his opinion,) did affirm ſect. 4. 

principles, One pave, Matter; (conſiſting of an infinite number of ſimall 1 l. 

es like te one another in ſhape ;) the other amiue, Underſtanding; and to 

prite lame effect he reduces Pyrbogoras his conceits, though with much obſcurity ex- 

acer ed *.) Ang Argftatle tells us, that generally all natural Phi» | | 
lophers before him did conceive and aſſume it for a principle; l, his conceit was alſo in 2 


was \ | 88 Ks e ee ee manner the ſame; who (as Tu/ly tells u 

oy e e Proncas; abe Yrouers ders d a fu Bg.) , Mar., P. 7) Aquam delt ele mid. 
RY | g was made out of nothing, or that every cu um rerum, Deum autem eam mentem, 

de had neceſſarily ſome pre-exiſtent matter, out af which n 

unn made; [which principle itari bimielf not only . 5 258 3s opinions . E. al. 
$ (in his ſenſe) but extends farther, affirming it impoſſi- ds. 

2 any thing ſhould be produced out af matter not pre- 3,5, Nr 2% J u wi 15 
2 ed co admit che form to be introduced, ad vu o ot 4 uy ds Xov 7 Y dre Canv' 7 
+: Every thieg 3s not made of every thing; bur out af fome 2 ir ga, - Si nope 50. Le. 
l Xx tied thereto, Or able thereof 3 as Animals and Plants Ex un "Joy 2 2 few S 

ſeeds.] Which Principles, being deduced from ob- v gare oueſroporios Y Eng 


4 


ation of | 4 es of fed eu 
on of natural effects (or works of art) performed al- PhyL. I. 5. Phyl. 4 


ll alterations, and tramſpoſitions of ſome ſubjacent Viae locum luculentum. Aecaph. I. 3. 
„ ve may falely in reſpett only 10 ſuch kind of ed 144 55) , s if 5 65 


un; allowieg: Dor natural agent, no created artificer able 22. 8 22 ole g r 
duce any thing without ſome ſubject, aptly qualified and Cie. de div. II. * | 
Ned to refeive its influence,” But hence to conclude gene- ECTS SY — 
Ap Ver action poſſible doth neceſſarily require a mat- hoc phyfieus dixit unquam ? Fig. ane 
exiltent, or pre-difpoſed ſubject, is no wiſe reaſonable 3 / 2. 4. | 


ſuch a thing doch at uſually according to che courſe of 


nature 
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nature happen, therefore it is in it ſelf abſolutely impoſlible to be, is no good c 
lection; no Logick will allow us from particular experiments to eſtabliſh gen 
concluſions ; eſpecially ſuch as concern abſolute impoſſibility of things to be othe 
wiſe, than ſometimes they appear to be: There may be, for all we can kn; 
ents of another ſort, and powers much differing in kind and manner of efficacy gy 
thoſe which are ſubject to our obſervation ; eſpecially to ſuppoſe the ſupreme Ben 
(that made the world) can himſelf act no otherwiſe, than we ſee theſe inferiy 
things do, is groſly vain; nor from any certain principle of reaſon can it ever 3 
pear, that it is impoſſible ſome ſubſtances ſhould be totally produced de now: 
receive an exiſtence, which they had not. We cannot derive any ſuch propoſity 
from ſenſe; it aſſures us that ſome effects are poſſible, but cannot help us todetermi 
what is impoſſible: that which we ſee done is poſſible; but what we cannot pero 
done, is not therefore impoſſible ; nor can any reaſon of ours reach the extent of 
powers and 7 4 An That opinion therefore of the ancient Philoſophers, th 
| the matter of the World, or of natural things, is eternal and uncreated, had noe 
| Matt. 22. 29. tain foundation: We may ſay to them, as our Saviour once did to the Sadduceez 


err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God:? and that their opinion w 
indeed falſe, and contrary to our faith, may appear, 1. Becauſe it is ſo often gen 
Rom. 10. 11, rally affirm'd in holy Scripture, that God tid make all things ; all things that a 
| Ee. in heaven and in earth: It is unſafe, and not without great reaſon ever to be dot 
to make limitations and reſtrictions of univerſal propoſitions, often (yea conſtand 
| fo ſet down. And like as St. Paul ſomewhere diſcourſes: Becauſe it is ſaid in th 
| Prophets, Every one that believerh in him, ſhall not be aſhamed : Wheſoever ſd 
| call upon the Name of the Lord ſhall be ſaved; therefore both Jeus and Greek (i 
| caſe of belief and calling upon God) are capable of ſalvation and acceptance: s 1: 
£51 d1a 50A, for that there is no diſtinction or exception made: So it being ſaid un 
| verſally and without any limitation, all things were made, therefore the matter 
| things was alſo made; the matter being one thing, yea, in the opinion of moſt Pli 
loſophers, as well ancient as modern, the principal thing, the only ſubſtantial thi 
Metaph. I. z. in nature; all other things being only the modes and affections thereof, Wheie 
Phyſ. 1.8. Ariſtotle tells us, that moſt of the firſt Philoſophers did affirm nothing to be mat; 
| nothing to be deſtroyed, becauſe matter did always exiſt and abide the ſame; ul 
| Vid. Lactan- nothing elſe in nature had any Being conſiderable. If God therefore did not pr 
ti libro II. duce matter it ſelf, he could hardly be accounted author of any thing in natur: 
| 8 how then is he truly affirmed the maker of all things? 2. Again, God is in is 
hac de re. manner affirmed generally the true poſſeſſour and proprietor of all things, exceptil 
| 1 none; how ſo, if he did not make them ? is not this expreſſed the foundation 
| Pſal. 89. 11. his right and dominion ? The heavens are thine, the earth alſo is thine: as fit it 
| 39 world, and the fulneſs thereof, thou bt founded them : Hot 
| e re non ſua, ſcilicet non ſoa is God (I ſay) Lord and Owner of matter, (at leaſt by the m 
| ab ipla. regard alas 2d du egens excellent ſort of right;) but for that he did produce and do 
ö | £jus, aut 1 qua prævalens ejus. 16. ſuſtain its being, and therefore may juſtly uſè and diſpoſe of t 
1 according to his pleaſure? 3. Again, Suppoſing any Being ct 
| nal, unmade, and 2 upon God, doth advance that Being in ſome rept 
to an W n with God, (imparting thoſe great attributes of God thereto,) and ite 
| prives him of thoſe perfections, making him to depend upon it in his operations,” 
| p72 not all- ſufficient in himſelf without it: it derogates from his prerogative, and 19 
his power. 4. Farther, as Ariſtotle well diſcourſeth againſt the ancient Philoſoph® 
| who before Anaxagoras, did affign but one principle to thi 
Quis alius Dei cenſus quam zterni- (that material and paſſive one ;) as if no active principle were], 
ads quired; ſo may we argue againſt him and them together 
Veritas fic unum Deum exigit de- God did produce and inſert an active principle into nature 
2 ue ſolius fit quicquid ipfus ho car, well imagine thoſe admirable works of nature, 

» Tertul. adv. Hermog. 4, 5 nat a * wg jon, W. 
Nemo non eget eo, de cujus ;utitur z ml ropagation and nutrition of plants; the generation, 
nemo non. ſubjicitur ei burg eget, ut tion, ſenſe, appetite, paſſion of animals to be performed 
RM in — eo, cui præ - meer blind agitation of matter, without ſome active principle | 
ſtat uti, 7b. 8. ſtinct from matter, diſpoſing and determining it roward 14 , 
| Na add jag non omnipotens, f non Auction of ſuch ſpecifick effects ?) If God could, I ſay, Pol 
& hoc potens ex nihilo omnia proferre, ſuch an active principle (ſuch an esl eαατνν, to uſe the E 
Aid. pPher's word,) why might he not as well produce a paſſi cos 

ſuch as the matter is? 5. Farther, if God did produce immaterial Beings G, 
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1 uncompounded ſubſtances, diſtin from all matter) ſuch as angels and the ſouls 
men, meerly out of nothing, (for out of what pre-exiſtent ſubſtance could they 
made?) then may he as well create matter out of nothing. What greater difficulty 
ter. ve conceive in making ſuch a lower imperfe& thing, than in making thoſe 
xe excellent Beings, ſo much farther (as it were) removed from non: entity? If 
fre y ching be producible out of nothing, why not all things ca- „ 


. 4 * . SY * 
ble of exiſtence, by a virtue ommpotent But that ſuch im- quid ex nihilo, niſi ſi inſufic'iens ſuit divina 


ef netial Beings were produced by God, we ſaw before from virtus omnibus produccudis au aliguid 
er 28 . . 20 . protulerit ex nihilo, &c. 2. aduy. 
ey plain teſtimonies of divine revelation. 6. I add, That the e 4 OT 


ner of God's making the World, delivered in Scripture, by 
lt er will and command: (He ſpake, and it was done; he commanded, and it flood Pla. ;1. 9. 
"Mi that b only pronouncing the word fi, all things ſhould be formed and con- 

ſuted in their ſpecifick natures and perfections, doth argue that matter might be 

oduced out of nothing by divine power: as alſo the effecting miracles, contrary to 

„ courſe of nature (without any preparation or pre- diſpoſition of the ſuſcipient 

eg er) in the ſame manner (by ſaying only, as our Saviour did, Sew, x I 4 5 1 
ll, be thou cleanſed.) Woman, great is thy faith ; yen oo ws Ne De, (Be it to * Nieden, 
e as thou defireſt) & doth ſhew the ſame. For it is no wiſe harder, nor more im- 4-3» 04 
ible to produce matter it ſelf, than to produce a form therein without or - 
inſt its aptitude to receive it: Nay, it ſeems more difficult to make children to Luke 7. 14, 
rabam out of ſtones, than to make them out of nothing: there being a poſitive Mat. 3. 9. 
a :.clc to be removed; here no reſiſtance appearing; there being as well ſomewhat 

in Oo: ceding to be deſtroyed, as ſomewhat new to be produced, [Eſpecially, I ſay, 

aſidering that God uſes no other means or inſtruments in theſe productions, than 

bare word and command; which why ſhould we not conceive as able immedi- 

ly to produce the matter, as the forms of things ?] 7. Laſtly, the text of Moſes, de- 


) un bing the manner and order of the creation, doth inſinuate this truth: In the be- 
ct ming (faith he) God made heaven and earth: Now the earth 
Jy u without form : Firſt, it ſeems, God made the matter of hea- Scriptura terram primò factam edicit, 


nandearth, devoid of all form and order; a confuſed and un- peri * — — _ — 

pen Maſs; then he digeſted and diſtinguiſhed its parts; by diſpoſitionem ejus —— Tertull, 
el degrees raiſing thence all thoſe various kinds, thoſe well contra Hermg. 26. 

A yed hoſts of goodly creatures. From theſe premiſes we may 

e cd (againſt thoſe Philoſophers, who deſtitute of the light of revelation, did 

0 Wccive otherwiſe; and againſt ſuch Chriſtians as have followed them; as Hermoge- 

"WF, whom Tertullian hath upon this occaſion. writ a diſcourſe againſt, and ſome So- 

Tu, Volkeim, &c.) that God did create (in the moſt ſtrict and ſcholaſtical ſenſe 

＋ that word) produce out of nothing, either immediately or mediately beſtow total 

A Itence upon every thing that is, not excepting any one; and that this is the true ; 

ang of theſe words, Maker of heaven and earth; which is aſcribed here to God, = oo 

ben Father of our Lord Feſus Chriſt ; a truth, which as all good Chriſtians have always Plus Trial} 

| i Mnowledged, and the holy Scriptures do moſt plainly avouch, (For to us there adv. M. £ 1. 

but one God, the Father, from whom are all things, and we from bim; and one ts e. 

*. nd Feſus Chriſt (his Son) by whom are all things, and we by him; though 

eſpe acion of old (and other Gnoſtical hereticks before and after him) did contradict 

afirming that the God who made the world, and enacted the law (whom Moſes 

declare) was a worſe conditioned, a rigid and angry God; but the God of the 

dſpel was another more benign and harmleſs God, void of all wrath and ſpleen. 

Ttullian thus in Verſe: deſcribes this conceit, 


Prædicat hic duos eſſe patres, divisdque regna, n 
Eſſe mali cauſam Dominum qui condidit orbem; ; 


he Rutque Ape carnem ſpiramine vivam z 

* 1 edit legem, & vatum qui voce locutus; 

2 HAunc negat eſſe bonum, juſtum tamen eſſe fatetur, 

ied | Crudelem, durum, belli cui [ava voluptas, 

os Judicio horrendum, precibus manſueſcere nullis. 
Eſſe alium ſuadens, nulli qui cognitus unquam, 


Hunc ait eſſe bonum, nullum qui judicat, aqu? 
Sed ſpargit cunctis vitam, non invidet ulli.) 


Of 


* 
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Of affinity to this was the error of the Manichees, who ſuppoſed two firſt cau,, 
things, one of good, the other of bad, taken it ſeems from the Perfian, Egyptia 
Plut. de If. & other Ethnical doctrines, which to this purpoſe we may ſee recited by Plus 
or. p. 959- in his Tractate de Jide & Ofiride : the Perſian from Zoroafter, he tells us, had t 
Pe n Oromazes and Arimanius ; the Egyptians their Ofiris and Typhon; the Chal1,, 
their good and bad planets; the Greeks their Zeus and Hades; the Pythagoreay; j, 
Moras and Auzs; Empedocles his Concord and Diſcord, Cc. The common t 
or ground upon which erroneous conceits were built, was this, that their hc. 
in nature ſome things imperfe& and bad, theſe could not proceed from peg 
goodneſs; it would have produced all things in higheſt perfection, and in indef 
ble ſtate of goodneſs. (If, diſcourſeth Plutarch there, expreſſing the main of it 
argument, nothing naturally can ariſe without a cauſe 3 
Fi 3 der draries wicoxe yi, good cannot afford cauſality to evil, it is neceſſary that nw 

Arie, naxi dg , T*E9T%% ſhould have a proper ſeed and principle of evil, as 
J Ne 1 2 dp uv, % dyabs, | . . 4 well 
x aus F ge LN, &c. good: and thus it ſeems to the moſt and wiſeſt; for they 
deed conceive two Gods as it were counter-plotting * 
othet ; one the contriver and producer of good things, and the other of hy 

calling the better one, God; the other, Demon.) 

But this diſcourſe hath two great faults; it ſuppoſeth ſomething imperfet , 
evil, which is not truly ſo; and that which is truly imperfect and evil, it aſgu 
to a wrong cauſe; it ſuppoſeth ſome things according to their original confi 
tion imperfect and evil; which is falſe: there was no creature, which did ng 

Gen. 1. 31. firſt paſs the divine approbation: God ſaw every thing that be had made, and belul 
was very good. Good, that is, convenient and ſuitable to irs deſign; far: 
decent in its place and proportion: Very good, that is, altogether perfect ini 
degree; without any blemiſh or flaw; not liable to any juſt exception: ther| 
indeed degrees of perfection, (it was fit there ſhould be ſuch, in great variety; i 
things might commend and illuſtrate each other, ſome things may comparative 
faid to be imperfect, or leſs excellent in reſpe& of others; but nothing is poſit 
bad or imperfect, void of that perfection due to its nature and kind. Every thi 
contributes ſomething to the uſe and ornament of the whole; no weed that 
out of the earth, no worm that creeps upon the ground, but hath its beauty x 
yields ſome profit ; _— is deſpicable or abominable, though all things not ii 
admirable and amiable. There is nothing therefore unfit or unworthy to have m 
ceeded from God; nothing which doth not im ſome fort and degree confer tot 

fal. 104. 24. Manifeſtation of his glorious wiſdom, power and goodneſs. O Lord, ((aitht 
devout Pſalmiſt, after particular conſideration of them) how manifold are thy wii 

Sap. 1.14. in Wiſdom 40 thou made them all: the earth is full of thy riches. He crrati 

F things that they might have their being, and the generations of the wurll u 
healthful; and there is no poiſon of deſtruction in them; ſaith the Hebrew Wiſe-ma. 

As for thoſe real imperfections and evils (moral evils; habitual diſtempers, in 
gular actions, with all the miſchiefs conſequent on them) we need not ſeek 200 
eternal cauſe for them: though order and uniformity do, diſorder and confuſion 
not argue any unity of cauſe, whence they ſhould proceed: ] the true cauſes of 
are notorious enough, Men (or other intellectual agents) their voluntary declini 
from the way of God doth preſcribe them; diſobeying his laws and pra 
vin r He dictates of their own reaſons ; abuſing their own faculties; per 
ing themſelves and others (by theit bad example, perſuaſion, allurement, or vio 

theſe cauſes of ſuch evils are moſt viſible and palpable, they are called our w 
works, our inventions; they are imputed altogether to us; we are blamed, en 
puniſhed for them. Nor need we ro inquire any other principle of them; no 
manius, no uncreated Cacodæ mon, no eternal fate to father them u | | 

Mali nulla na- As for other evils of grief and pain incident to the nature, or conſequent ub 

rura eſt, an the actions of any being, they are ſuch as God himſelf (without any derogati®' 
mali nomen his goodneſs) may in his wiſdom or juſtice be author of; for ends ſometimes Pf 

accepit. , rent to our underſtanding, ſometimes furpaſling its reach; Ic may ſuffice that b 

Rom. if % challengeth to himſelf the being cauſe of them: * Shall there be any evil in ed 

* Amos 3.9. and the Lord hath not done it? + Dorb not evil and good proceed out of tht n 

+ Lam 5-38: of the moſt high? + Jan the Lord and there is none ejfe, J form the tight e 
ate darkneſs, I make peace and create evil; I the Lord do all theſe things 


theſe evils therefore is it in vain to ſearch for any other cauſe than God's juſt p! 


yidenc 
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ce. But I will not trouble you farther in conſidering the miſtakes of thoſe blind 

joſophers or blaſphemous Hereticks. | 

il only briefly touch upon a conſideration or two (concerning the manner 
and the reaſon why God did make the world) which will commend it to us, fen 2 a 
-ound ſome what of our duty, and direct our practice in reſpect thereto. The qui non facit 
oer of God's producing the World was altogether voluntary, abſolutely free : Ir ren 1 
dot proceed from him as heat doth from the fire, or light from the ſun by a na- Hi ee 
1 or neceſſary emanation (as ſome philoſophers have conceited, ſome later Plato- Sn. Nat. 2s. 


and ſome Szoicks) but from his wiſe counſel, and free choice. (He could 1 


ee abſtained from making the World, he could have made it otherwiſe.) Thou art ol . 
N o Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power, for thou haſt created all 
e, TEU-AC YeAnuae os, and for, or by thy will (or pleaſure) they are and were 


, ſay the Elders in the Revelation. Tis the property of God (St. Paul tells Fob. r. + 
to perform all things according to the counſel of his will, He could not be fa- 
determined, there being no ſuperior cauſe to conſtrain him. He could not 
bliged to impart any perfection, being maſter of all, and debtor to none: it 
d deſtroy all ground of our thankfulneſs and devotion if God was not a free 
at, And 'tis plain if the world had been produced by neceſſary emanation, that 


a dold have been eternal; as if the ſun had been eternal, the light had been ſo: 
lone that the world was produced in time, and that not long fince (within five or fix 
ndWSuſand years,) not only faith and divine Chronology aſſures us, but reaſon alſo 
ss, and all hiſtory conſpires to make us believe; there being no monuments, or 


bable memory of actions beyond that time, and by what progreſſions mankind 
propagated and diſperſed over the world; how, and when, and where nations 

re planted, and empires raiſed, and cities built, and arts invented or improved, 

zealy enough to trace near the original time and places. The world therefore 

reſpe& of time conceivable by us is very young, and not many ſucceſſions of men's 

5 have paſt between its beginning and ours. Whence tis evident that it was free- 

produced by God. And how he produced it the Scripture farther teaches us; nor 

h any laborious care or toil; not with help of any Engines or Inſtruments ſub- 

nent; not by inducing any preparatory diſpoſitions, but 41A md Bc (as Clem. 

xand. ſpeaks) by his meer will and word (theſe were theſe hands (as Tertullian Adv. Herm. 
pounds it) by which ' tis ſaid God made the heavens) at his call they did all imme- 45: * * e. 
uely ſpring up out of nothing; at his command they obediently ranged themſelves * 

order. It was not only a high ſtrain of Rhetorick in Moſes (as Longinus ſup- Sec. 7. 

ed) but a moſt proper expreſſion of that incomprehenſible efficacy, which attends 

divine will and decree. | 3 

But (ſince God did net only make the world freely but wiſely, and all wiſe agents 

to ſome purpoſe, aim at ſome end) why did God make the world, it may be 5 

mas td, what reaſon induced him thereto? I anſwer with Plato, c ov, (Quæris Sen. Epilt. 


n fropofitum fit Deo? Bonitas: itd cert? Plato ait: Qua Deo faciendi mun- 63. 
ny 0” c2u/a fuit? Bonus eſt, nulla cujuſquam boni invidia eff : ) He was good: His 
donc ural benignity and munificence was the only motive that incited (or invited) 
fr m to this great action of imparting exiſtence, and ſuitable perfection to his crea- 


es reſpectively; No benefit or emolument could hence accrue to him; no acceſ- 
u of beatitude: he did not need any profit or pleaſure from without himſelf; be- 


en g full within, rich in all perfection, completely happy in the contemplation and 

den ment of himſelf, Our goodneſs doth not extend to God, we cannot any wiſe Pl. 16. 2. 
5, nce or amplify him thereby: Can @ man (faith Eliphaz, can any creature) be Job 22. 2. 
we 889 #fable to God? no: goodneſs is freely diffuſive and communicative of it ſelf; love 


active and fruirful ; higheſt excellence 1s void of all envy, and ſelfiſhneſs, and te- h 
©): theſe being intrinſical to God's nature ( for Gad is love; that is, eſſentially 1 Joh. 4. 8, 
un ing and good) did diſpoſe him to beſtow ſo much of being, beauty, delight, and 1. 

ion 8 Pfort upon his creatures. Hence, the earth (faith the Pſalmiſt) 7s full of the ppg. zz 5. 
y neſs of the Lord; that is, every creature therein is an effect thereof; partakes 119. 45 

| 2 in its being and enjoyments. The Lord ts good to all, and bis tender mer Pl. 145. 9. 
are over all his works (his render mercies, rachamavi, his bowels of affection) 

0 and tender over all his Works, as well in producing them as preſerving them; 

dendring chem at firſt capable to receive Good, as in providing for and diſpenſing 
hot, ne them. That thou giveſt them, they gather (tis ſpoken in reſpect to the pal. 104. 28. 
d v . of creatures, ) Thou 7 * band, they are all filled with good; 
iden | | | | "tis 
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Cogitavit res 
ante natura 
quas fecit. Sex. 


de benef. 2. 23. 


Pial. 8. 3. 


Sen. de Ira 27. 


Nimis nos ſu- 
ſpicimus fi 
digni nobis 
videmur prop- 
ter quos tanta 
moveantur. 


Dan. 4. 35. 


Pſal, 121. 2: 
124. 8. 


Plal. 146. 5. 


Jer. 38. 17. 


may well ſupport our faith in the greateſt difficulties and diſtreſſes, it à U 
a general incitement to all obedience: which from God's production of 


—_ 


tis from God's open hand (his immenſe bounty and liberality) all creatures dr 
ceive all that good, which fills and ſatiates them. A glimpſe of which truth the; 


1 — Ir Ine ng 


cient heathens ſeemed to have; when they delivered (as Ariſtotle tells us,) that |, 


was the original principle of things: [wmepripor per h Frwy pebiouto W urn ig 
verſe he cites out of . 


But I will not infiſt longer upon this point; only I ſhall briefly touch ſome Ii 


the belief and conſideration thereof will afford us. 

The belief thereof muſt neceſſarily beget in us the higheſt eſteem, admiration , 
adoration of God and his excellencies : what a power muſt that be (how unconce) 
ably great both intenſively and extenſively? ) that could ere& ſo ſpeedily, ſo eil 
ſuch a ſtupendouſly vaſt frame (vaſt beyond the reach of our ſenſe, of our iny 
nation, pr era rational collection we can make) the earth we dwell upon, divide 
to ſo many great empires, full of ſo many inhabitants, bearing ſuch variety of o 
tures different in kind, having in reſpect to the whole but the like proportion u 
little ſand to the earth it ſelf, or a drop to the great Ocean? What a wiſdom n; 
that be, (how incomprehenfibly large and penetrant,) that could contrive ſuch ai 
numerable number of creatures (the artifice that appears in one of the leaſt of yi 
doth ſo far tranſcend our conceit) could digeſt them ſo fitly, and connect then 
firmly in ſuch order? what a goodneſs and benignity muſt it be (how imma 
and boundleſs) that did extend it ſelf in affection and care, for ſo many creatur 
providing abundantly for the needs and comfort of them all? how tranſcended 
glorious is the Majeſty of him that was author of all thoſe beauties and ſtrengh 
thoſe ſplendours and magnificencies we with ſo much pleaſure and ſo much aſtai 
ment behold? Well might the devout Pſalmiſt and the divine prophets hence ſo 
ten take occaſion to excite us to praiſe and celebrate the perfections of God. \ie 
might even heathen philoſophers from the contemplation of the World be raiſcdu 
to the compoſing of Hymns and Elogies of. the Great Maker of the World. 

It alſo will confer to the begetting of humble love and affection and gratitude 
ward God: what can be more efficacious to this purpoſe than to conſider, thad 
we have, all we with ſo much content and pleaſure enjoy (our ſelves firſt, theai 
the accommodations and comforts we find) did proceed from him; did proceed ni 
particular intention from eſpecial good-will towards us; a moſt free good-will m 
ved with no merit of ours, no profit to himſelf: when I confider the heaven, t 
work of thy fingers, the moon and ſtars, which thou haſt ordained, what is nd 
that thou art mindful of him? was the Pſalmiſt's contemplation ; that the author 
great and glorious a work ſhould vouchſafe to regard ſo mean a thing as we, t 
fit us with a provident care of our welfare, what a demonſtration of admirable 
deſcenſion, grace, and goodneſs is this? what an argument of love and thanktunc 
toward him? What is man? what in compariſon of him that made the wal 
what is our ſtrength in reſpe& of his, what our wit, what our goodneſs, whit 
quality of ours? how weak, vain, narrow, poor and wretched creatures mult 
needs ſeem to our ſelves, when we ſeriouſly conſider thoſe excellencies diſplayil! 
the creation? how ſhould this humble and depreſs us in our conceits concerning o 
ſelves? eſpecially if we reflect upon our ingratitude, our unprofitableneſs, oft 
juſtice roward the author thereof: how none, or how ſcant returns we have made! 
him, who gave to us and all things their being, their all; how faint in 
acknowledgment, how negligent in our ſervice we have been; how freq 
ly we have oppoſed his will, and abuſed his goodneſs. Farther, it is an inducem®" 
truſt and hope in God, and a great conſolation in all needs and diſtreſſes. He l 
was able to do ſo great things, and was willing to do ſo much for us; he that bes 


he made all things can diſpoſe of all, and doth whatever pleaſeth him in heaven! 


earth; ſhall we diſtruſt or doubt of his protection and ſuccour in our need? My# 
(ſaich the Pſalmiſt) cometh from the Lord, which made. heaven and earth, N 
might he be aſſured, having recourſe to ſo potent and faithful an aid: and 4 
Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whoſe hope is in the Ln 
God, which made heaven and earth, the ſea and all that therein is, The pe 


Jeremy begins his prayer thus: O Lord God, behold, thou boſt made heaven and ® 


by thy great power and ſtretched-out Arm, and there is nothing too bard fit 60 
The creation of the world is ſuch an experiment of God's power and goodne 
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th appear due and reaſonable. All other things obey the Law impoſed on them; 1. 48. 13. 
«> in the Courſe preſcribed to them ; and ſhall we be only diſobedient and refra- Job a 26. 
iy, irregular and exorbitant? ſhall all the hoſts of Heaven readily and punctu- 5 20,11. 
f obey God's ſummons? ſhall the pillars of heaven tremble and be aſtoniſhed at - , = 

; reprook ? ſhall the ſea, with its proud waves, be confined by his decree? ſhall Pal. s. g. 
and hail, ſnow and vapour, and ſtormy winds (ſuch rude and boiſterons things) 

fl his word? and ſhall we be unruly and rebellious ? But I leave the farther im- 

wement of this doctrine to your meditation: Concluding with that exhortation 

the angel in the Revelation : Fear God, and give glory to him: worſhip him that Rev. 14. 7. 
4s heaven and earth, and the ſea, and the fountains of water: Even to him be all 


-dience, adoration, and praiſe for ever and ever. Amen. 
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HE Firſt part of the Creed, concerning God the Father, we have largely in- 
ſiſted upon; next in order (as is fit) ſucceeds that part thereof, which re- 
es to his ever Bleſſed Son, our Lord and Saviour: the faith in whom, that is, 
believing him to be, what he profeſſed himſelf, what he and his firſt Diſciples 
vill: [each concerning him, is the principal and peculiar duty of our Religion as 
ben iſtian, and diſtinct from all other Religions; the ſum of which Doctrine is con- 
nm ed in what follows; wherein our Saviour, the object of this faith, is deſcribed 
d determined unto us, firſt by his proper name Fe/us; next by his moſt notable 
| comprehenſible title Chri/t ; then by his relations, unto God firſt, His only Son; 
©: unto vs, Our Lord; laſtly, by ſeveral illuſtrious accidents, and circumſtances 
pertaining to him, (his conception, nativity, paſſion, crucifixion, death, burial, 
tent into bell, reſurrection, aſcention, ſeſſion at God's right hand: ) which particu- 
[5 I ſhall endeavour to proſecute ſomewhat more briefly, 


JES A S. 


THIS Name (not unuſual among the Fews; for we read of divers in Scrip- 

ture, that bear it; who, according to his Name (faith Siracidet) was great peel. 46. 1. 
the ſaving of God's elect; Jeſus the Son of Fuſtus, Feſus the Son of Sirach, Bar- Coloſſ. 4. 11! 
ſus; and eſpecially the famous Jeſus the Son of Nun; and many others ſo named 
cur in Foſephus : ) this name, I ſay, was, by God's direction, impoſed upon our | 
nour, at his Circumciſion, for the ſignificancy of it, as importing the performance Luke 2. 21. 
chat great deſign, for which he was ſent into the world, the ſalvation of mankind 
Im fin and miſery : (for it is ſaid, The ſon of man came to ſave the ſouls of men; and Lake 9. 56. 
ſave that which was loſt: that God ſent him into the world, not to condemn the > * 
id, but that the World by him ſhould be ſaved: that be came into the World to ſaue 1 
mers e) that is the reaſon rendred by the Angel of this name being aſſigned to him: 1 Tim. 1. 15. 
ell bear a ſon, and thou ſhalt call his name Feſus; for he ſhall ſave his people Matt. 1. 21. 
om their fins : from their fins, taking in all the cauſes and conſequences of them: 
om all thoſe ſpiritual Enemies, which draw or drive us into them: from the guilt 
d obnoxiouſneſs to puniſhment ; the terror and anguiſh of conſcience; the wrath _ 
d diſpleaſure of God following upon them; the ſlavery under their dominion; the 
al condemnation and ſufferance of grievous pains for them: from all thoſe miſ- 
lets he came to free and ſave us, and did actually perform his part in accom- 
liſhing that ſalvation; and was therefore properly called Jeſiis, or the Saviour. To. 
we us from our Enemies (1 ſay) and from the — F all that hate us, (ſo Zachary 
bis Benedictus) from the Devil firſt; For this purpoſe, (ſaith St. John) the Son of , Ich. 3. 8. 
did appear, that he might diſſolue the work of the Devil, thoſe. works of temp- 

ig, and impelling us to fin. He went about (ſaith St. Peter) doing benefits, and aa. 10. 38. 
aling all that were * over-powered (or over-ruled) by the Devil, (poſſeſſed by him x rd 
ether in body or mind:) By his death (the Author to the Hebreus tells us) be c:v2yivce. 
d defeat him —_ had the power of death; that is, the Devil: He combated and 2 F 
nquered this ſtrong one (this dreadful and mighty foe of ours) and bound him, and Luke 11. 15 
armed him of his + panoply; and || ſpoiled all his baggage ; leaving him unable 22. 
'thout our own fault, our baſeneſs or negligence) to do us miſchief, (as is inſinu- eee. 
ed in Mafth. 12. and Luk. 1 1.) Our own fleſhly deſire, inclining us to vicious ex- || xv) Le 
ls, in ſenſual enjoyments, (another powerful and miſchievous enemy of ours) he by 
> Brace (enlightening and ſtrengthening us) doth ſave us from: The law of the ſpi- Rom. s. 2, 
Ml ie in Chriſt Teſus _ St. Paul) hath freed me from the law of fin and death: 
y __ (which often ſollicits, * 5 would force us to W 2 
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Join uk 33. he delivers us from, vanquiſhing it in our behalf: Be of good courage (ſaith he) viſe al 
Rom. 8. 37. Of all our enemies) we do more than conquer, through Chrift that loved u, | 
Heb. 9. 14. for our conſcience, tis the blood of Chriſt that cleanfes it from the tain of gu! 
Heb. 2. 15. that delivers it from the fear of puniſhment ; as the Apoſtle to the Hebreus doch | 
Rom. g. , io. fure us. And the wrath of God towards us he hath appeaſed; ſo that being iuſ 
fied by faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Feſus Chriſt : and 1 
being enemies, ue were reconciled by the death of his Son; much more being we 
"a ciled, we ſhall be ſaved by his life: We ſhall be ſaved from all condemnation 1 
' Thel. 1. 10. vengeance due to us: for there is now no condemnation to them that are in Chrift . 
* go. ſus: — Jeſus that delivers us from the wrath to come. In ſo many reſpects i jj 
bleſſed Perſon our Feſus; ſaving us from all our enemies, our fins, our mierte 
which he performs ſeveral ways; and in ſeveral reſpects may therefore be (ils 
our Saviour. 
1. By his conduct of us into, and in the way of ſalvation: It is a very prope 
title, and moſt due to thoſe brave Captains, who by their wiſdom and valour h 
freed their people from ſtreights and oppreſſions. So generally were thoſe Juchg 
and Captains, who anciently deliver'd 1/-ael, called: In the time of their mul 
Neh. 9. 27. (ſaid the Levites in their prayer in Nehemiah) when they cried unto thee, thy 
heardeft them from heaven, and according to thy manifold mercies thou gaveſt tin 
Saviours, who ſaved them out of the han? of the enemy: So particularly are Ou 
Judg. $915: and Ehud called; and Moſes fignally : 2 (faith St. Stephen) did Gad ſon 
7-35 % zpxyrae e MWlpwrny) a Commander and a Saviour (or Redeemer: ) as he wh 
Mes by his happy conduct did free them from Egytian liven 
Thus Demetrius, by the Athenians, was 80 is Feſus called Zpymy9s Pp cel, (the Captain of our Hal. 


tituled zvοοτνενντπνε=ν 0wTHp; for deliver- . , \ 8 . * 
— — ow the 3 ſubjection, valton, Heb. 2. 10.) & PXMNY 95 Cons, 7 the captain of hife, the cir 


and reſtoring to them their liberty. leader of us into the way of eternal life and ſalvation, Acts 3+ 1g) 

FRY  &gamry05 Ticrews (the Captain of our faith, he that brought h 

into the belief of that ſaving doctrine, which is the power of God to ſalvation, Hd, 

12. 2. Rom. 1. 16.) and theſe titles we find together attributed to him, (As 5, 11) 

Him hath God exalted, aggyryov % owrnes, as a Captain and a Saviour. And thi 

hath he conducted us; firſt by inſtruction, ſhewing and teaching us the way of fl 

Rom. 11. 14. vation, (the doing of which we ſee often called Saving; becauſe it hath ſo much <> 

' = cacy towards the effecting Salvation) God's gracious intentions of mercy toward u 

Jam. 5. 20. the conditions of duty required by God from us; the great encouragements to f. 

| ving obedience, and determents from deſtructive diſobedience; the whole willd 

john. 1., 18. God; and concernment of man reſpecting ſalvation, he hath revealed unto us: M 

man hath ever ſeen God, (not his face or nature; not his purpoſe and pleaſure) it 

only begotten Son, being in the boſom of the Father, (end,. tEnynaaro) be bath 1: 

ported and expounded him unto us: all that excellent doctrine, which he that be- 

tily believes, and faithfully practices according to, ſhall infallibly be ſaved, he ws 

2 Tim. 1.9. the firſt author and doctor of: God ſaved us and called us (as St. Paul tells us) wit 

4 holy call (called us out of the way of errour and wickedneſs and miſery, into tit 

"Ira yirmres Way of truth and righteouſneſs and happineſs) according to bis purpoſe and gr 

ren, (his gracious deſign) that was beftowed upon us in Chriſt Feſus before the world bt 

„ e ;- gan; but being now made manifeſt by the appearing of our Saviour Chriſt [cv 

abe g e gu- who hath aboliſhed death, and brought life and Immortality to light by the Golpel 

2 2 15 him the ce. xae (the grace of God that bringeth ſalvation) did appear 

Cyr. Alex. all men; teaching us, that denying ungodlineſs and worldly Iuſts, we ſhould ius 

Tit. 2. 11. 12. ſoberly, and righteouſly, and piouſiy in this world: Neither by his do&rine only, bu 

by his example and real performance he hath conducted us in the ſame bleſſed path 

He hath reſolutely marched before us through all the moſt difficult and danger® 

EY paſlages ; charging, beating back and breaking through all the forces of our eſt 

5 58. mies; enduring painfully the moſt furious aflaults of th Id, and powerful 

1 T e World, and po 

ſubduing the moſt malicious rage of hell. O death where it thy fling? O bell, bel 

is thy victory? Thanks be to God who hath given us the victory by our Lord Je 
Cbriſt. Victory and ſalvation (from death and hell) we ſhall be certain of, if . 

purſue his. fleps, and do not baſely or falſly deſert ſo good a lende with 

patience We run the race that is ſet before us, looking unto the Captain and perf et « 
| of our faith, Feſus, who for the joy propoſed unto dim, endured the croſs, dP! 

the ſhame, and hath ſet down at the right hand of the throne of God. Would he? 
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x Pet. 2. 21. 
Heb. 12. 2. 
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> and enflame any courage to ſee his Commander adventure ſo boldly upon all 

Lngers, to endure ſo willingly all hardſhips. 

> But he was alſo farther (in a more excellent and peculiar manner) our Savi- 

ir. in that he purchaſed for us ſalvation; freeing us from the captivity we were de- 

ned in; from the obnoxiouſneſs to puniſhment, we were ſubjected to; by yielding 

mſelf a ranſom for us, offering his life a ſacrifice for our ſins; procuring by his 

-rit and ſuffering, in our ſtead and behalf, the pardon of our fins, and reconcili- 

on with God. Him (ſay Peter and the Apoſtles) hath God exalted with his Acts 5. 31. 
bt hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Tſrael and re- 

im of fins. He gave himſelf, ayliaulegr wep ralwy (a ranſom inſtead of all.) 1 Tim. 2. 6. 
Ve have redemption through his blood, the forgiveneſs of fins, according to the Matt. 20. 28. 
ches of his grace. He bare himſelf our fins in his own body upon the tree. He Ephef. 1. 7. 
the eternal ſpirit offer'd up himſelf a ſpotleſs (ſacrifice) to God; being thereby a =] . 
topitiation for our fins and the fins of the whole world. God by him did reconcile the 18, 19. 
orld unto himſelf, not imputing unto them their tranſgreſhons. Thus doth the 2 Pet. 2. 24. 
ipture declare Jeſus to have been our ſaviour: For he not only leads us in the; John * 
ay, but (as a gracious reward of our faithful and conſtant adherence to him) has 4- 10. 
ven us the promiſe of eternal joy and happineſs. _ 1 

. He is, thirdly, our Saviour, by communication of ſpiritual ſtrength and power, Rom. 3. 25. 
hereby we are enabled to reſiſt and overcome the enemies of our ſoul and our ſal- Ip 5.19. 
ion; freeing us from the dominion of fin and Satan. Our own reaſon, however 
ded by exterior inſtruction and excitement, being unable to deal with thoſe 


werful temptations, oppoſitions and diſcouragements we are to encounter with, 


k bath given us a wiſe and powerful ſpirit, to guide and adviſe us; to excite, and 
| hs; courage us; to relieve and ſuccour us, in all our religious practice and welfare; 


d that all deliverance from the prevalency of temptation and fin, we owe to his 

race and aſſiſtance: By our faithful embracing Chriſt's doctrine and yoke——Our Rom. 6. 6, 
d man is crucified with him, that the body of fin may be deſtroyed, ſo that we hence- 8, 22. 
tb ſhould not ſerve fin: Sin ſhall no longer lord it over us, becauſe we are not 

der the law, but under grace; being freed from fin, we are ſubjetted to righteouſ- 

ſi: and made ſervants to God; having our fruit unto holineſs; and the end ever- 

ſting life: The law of the ſpirit of life in Chriſt Jeſus hath freed us from the law Rom. 8. 2. 
n and of death: Thus is Jeſus our Saviour. 5 | 
4. He is fo, laſtly, by final conferring upon us, and crowning us with ſalvation: 

le not only leads us in the way, and hath purchaſed for us the means, and helps 

in the proſecution, and. hath promiſed unto us, but will actually beſtow upon us 

$2 gracious reward of our faithful and conſtant adherence to him) eternal joy and 


* ppineſs. I have fought a good fight, I have finiſhed the race, I have kept the faith; 2 Tim. 4. 8; 
„eb there is laid up for me a crown of righteouſneſs, which the Lord the righteous 

* e. ſhall give me at that day; and not to me only but to all them alſo that ſhall have 0 
| wi ved bis appearance. He is able to ſave them to the uttermoſt, that come unto God by Heb. 7. 26. 
vi eing be ever liveth to make interceſſion for them. Thou haſt given him (thou, 

0 che father, to thy Son Jeſus haſt given) the mp of all fleſh, that be ſhould give john 17. 2, 
* ernal life to all that thou haſt given bim (that is to all, who by God's grace have 22. 

* liſted in faithful obedience to him.) The glory which thou haſt given me, I have 


en unto them. Thus is he the apyry0s N TeAewlns, the beginner, carrier on, and ac- 
mſher of our ſalvation: and therefore moſt appoſitely was named Jeſus; the Heb. 12. 2. 


6 which anciently that moſt valiant and ſucceſsful Caprain did bear, who 


mT 1 of all moſt livelily repreſent and preſignify him, and had therefore queſtionleſs 
b God's ſecret providence this name aſſigned him. 

path need not now much to mind you, what reſpect, what love, what gratitude 
eros e very mention of this name, the conſideration of theſe benefits towards us im- 
- ene- d thereby, ſhould beget in us. He that ſhould freely, with great inconve- 
rfu "© to himſelf, come out of his own way, to ſhew us ours, bringing us out of a 
mn ending unto certain deſtruction, into a moſt pleaſant and ſafe way, ſurely leading. 
Jon CD end of our deſires, we ſhould think ourſelves much obliged unto: he that 
it n dr aw us out of a wretched flavery, deſtitute of all eaſe, comfort or hope, by 
ui f I yelding up himſelf a ranſom for us, we could not know how ſufficiently to 
elle A is Kindneſs toward us: He that, when we were ſentenced to death, (a death 
pi ment endleſs and remedileſs) ſhould not only expoſe his life for our delivery, but 


| I willingly a painful and diſgraceful execution in our ſtead ; what ſhould we john 15.13. 
think 
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Kings 19. nation confer that dignity upon, were ſo ſeparated; (as Hazael and Jelu“ 


1Kings 19.16. ed: but one plain Inſtance we have of Eliſba, ſubſtituted to Eijab in this man 
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think of his friendſhip? what expreſſion could reach it? He, laſtly, that from, 
ſtate of extreme penury, baſeneſs, and diſconſolacy, ſhould raiſe us to the higj,g 
pitch of wealth, dignity, and happineſs, how could we worthily thank him? },, 
love or honour him enough? This and much more, much more than we can ch. 
ceive or expreſs, hath Jeſus done for us: well therefore ought our Hearts to nc 
with affection in thinking of him, our knees to bend with reverence at the Menticg 
of his name. It concerns us alſo to take care, that his fo excellent endeavour, 
our ſalvation be not fruſtrated, that he be as well in effect, as deſign and virtue, qi 


1 Saviour: what a folly were it, what a ctime 70 neglect (to render uſeleſs ang 
GS. 2.3. effectual) /o great ſalvation? 


CHRIST. 


1 Kings 19. W S a title, or name, importing office and dignity ; the ſame with Meas, di 
in Greek, that in Hebrew ſignifying The Anointed, Of ancient times in t 

Eaſtern countries (abounding as with good oil, ſo with many delicate odorifer 
ſpices) it ſeems, by Hazael his inunction, to have been the manner (it was ſo hoy 
ever among the Jews) to ſeparate (or conſecrate) perſons (and things too, I mig 
add) deſigned to great and extraordinary employments, by anointing them wi 
Vid. Exod. ointments compoſed of thoſe ingredients; ſymbolizing (or devoting) it ſeems ther 
30. 23, Ce. by both a plentiful effuſion upon them of gifts, qualifying them for their emgly: 
ment, and a comfortable and pleaſant diffuſion of good and grateful effects expel 

| from them; from the uſe of things, and the performances of perſons fo andthe 
Cant. 1:2. Thy Name (faith the Spouſe in the Canticles) is an ointment poured forth; t 
133. zs, very delightful and acceptable; and ſo were thoſe offices hoped to be, to wid 
men by ſuch unction were conſecrated. We find eſpecially three ſorts of perſm 

to whom this conſecration did belong, by divine appointment: Kings, and Pri 

and Prophets; who are therefore (all of them) ſtiled God's anointed : Kings ul 

„Chro. 16. Prieſts more frequently; but ſometimes alſo Prophets: Touch not mine amin 
2 and do my prophets no harm; where prophets and anointed do ſeem to denote the fant 
thing, and to expound one the other; (for Abraham, whom with the other h. 

Gen. 20. 7. triarchs thoſe words do concern, is called a“ Prophet, and becauſe ſo, ſeems bt 
ſtiled God's anointed.) Of Prieſts, (though at firſt all the ſons of Aaron were ti 

Exod. 40. 15. conſecrated, according to that law) Exod. 30. 30. Thou ſhalt anoint Aaron and ii 
Exod. 30. 30. ſons, that they may miniſter unto me in the Prieſts Office; yet they tell us, that i 
terward in all courſe of times only the High-prieſt was ſo conſecrated, whence! 

Levit. 4. 3.5. Anointed, or the Prieſt that is anointed did fignify the bigb- prieſt (in diftinQion# 
oh other inferior Prieſts.) Of Kings, all that ſucceeded in the Kingdom of 1jra!/ini 
legal and orderly courſe ; and thoſe whom God did himſelf by extraordinary dels 


fs | Prophets, we do not find that they were commonly or according to any rule a. 


it ſeems as being a prophet more than ordinary, endued with higher gifts, and c- 
ſigned to greater performances than common prophets were. Now whereas! 
people of the Jews were by prophetical admonitions brought into an opinion and hoſt, 

2 18. 15, that in times to come God would ſend an extraordinary prophet: I ill raiſe lin 
5 up a prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and I will put my words in 
mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak unto them all that I ſhall command him; a prophet, n 

ſhould eſtabliſh a new covenant with the houſe of Iſrael; and is therefore called 
meſſenger of the covenant, Mal. 1..3. who ſhould propagate the knowledge and wo 

ſhip of God; ſhould enlighten and convert the Gentiles; who ſhould inſtrot ® 
ignorant, ſtrengthen the faint, comfort the afflicted; according to many pal 
concerning him in the prophets; as for inſtance, that in 1/a:ah 61. 1. cited by © 

Luke, Luk. 4. 18. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, becauſe the Lord hath anointed ni. 

preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath ſent me to bind up the broken-hearttd,® 

And that in the ſame prophet, Chap. 42. 1. alledged by St. Matthew, Matt. 17 U 

Behold my ſervant, whom I uphold, mine elect in whom my ſoul deligbteth; I 

put my ſpirit upon bim, he ſhall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. He jd! | 

cry, &c, Which being inſpired, is the qualification of a prophet; and ſuch p | 
mulgation of God's will; ſuch miniſtration of comfort and council from od , 

the proper offices of a prophet, (that is, of an eſpecial miniſter and agent lent! 
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od to tranſact his affairs with men and ſhew them his pleaſure.) This perſon alſo 
he jews did from the ſame inſtructions expect to be a Prince, who ſhould govern 
rem in righteouſneſs and in proſperity; endued with power to deliver them from all 
ppreſſion and ſlavery; to ſubdue their Enemies; and reduce all nations under ſub- 
Aion to their laws; according to thoſe predictions; Iſa. 32. 1. Behold a King ſhall 
rien in righteouſneſs, &c. Pſal. 110. 2. The Lord ſhall ſend the rod of thy ftrength 
ut of Sion, rule thou in the midſt of thine Enemies. Jer. 23. 5. and 33. 15. Behold 
he days come, faith the Lord, that I will raiſe unto David a righteous branch; 
ind a King ſhall reign and proſper, and ſhall execute judgment and juſtice in the 
wth; in his days Fudah ſhall be ſaved, and Iſrael ſhall dwell ſafely : and Jer. 30. 8. Vid.Fz*\.34, 
I: ſhall come to paſs in that day, ſaith the Lora, I will break his yoke from agen | 
by neck, and will burſt thy bonds, and ſtrangers ſhall no more ſerve themſelves of Hoi. 3. 5. 
im: But they ſhall ſerve the Lord their God, and David their King, whom I will | 
ae up unto them. Iſa. 11. 1, 10. And there ſhall come forth a red out of the flem of wo 9.7 
ee, and @ branch ſhall grow out of his roots: And the ſpirit of the Lord ſhall le * 
ton bim, &c. he ſhall ſtand for an Enjign of the people, to it ſhall the Gentiles 
et, and his reſt ſhall be glorious : and many more places clearly ſpeak to the ſame 
urpoſe, That this Great perſon alſo ſhould be a Prieſt, they did or might have 
arned from the ſame Prophets: for of him Zechariah thus foretold: Thus ſaith Lech. 6. 1+. 
be Lord of Hoſts; Behold the man whoſe name is the Branch, (a name in ſo ma- 
places appropriated to the Meſſias) and he ſhall grow up out of his place, and he 
ball build the temple of the Lord; even he ſhall build the Temple of the Lord, 
d he ſhall bear the glory; and ſhall fit and rule upon his throne; And he ſhall 
a4 prieſt upon his throne, and the counſel of peace ſhall be between them both. 
df him alſo David ſpake: The Lord hath ſworn and will not repent ; Thou 
t a prieſt for ever, after the order of Melchizedeck: From divers paſſages alſo 
oncerning his performances of propitiation and benediction they might have col- 
ed the ſame. It is no wonder then, that the ancient Jews (although the text 
ff Scripture does not, except once in the gth of Daniel, apply this name of Chrift 
Ir Meſias to this perſon, ſo promiſed and propheſied of) did attribute eſpecially 
his title to him, it ſeeming moſt proper of any, and moſt comprehenſive ; im- 
lying all the privileges, endowments, and performances belonging to him: tis ob- 
ed that the Chaldee Paraphraſe (compoſed by the Prieſts, as an interpretation of 
te leſs exactly underſtood ancient Hebrew Scripture, for the benefit and inſtruc- vid. Net. 8. 
on of the people) doth expreſly mention the Meſias in above ſeventy places; and 8. 
cording to their Expoſitions we ſee that the People did confidently expect a Per- 
on (under this name and notion) ſhould come; I know (faid the Woman of Sa- John 4. 25. 
aria, fo far had this belief extended) that the Meſſias comes; and when be ſhall 
ume, be will tell us all things: (Obſerve, that they did promiſe to themſelves a full 
eclaration of all truth by the Meſias) And when St. Fobn the Baptiſt did live and 
ach in a manner extraordinary, tis faid, That the People did expect, and all men Luke z. 15. 
uſed in their hearts concerning him whether he were the Chriſt, or not: And when 
wr Saviour's admirable works and diſcourſes had convinced divers, they ſaid, Ven John 5. 31. 
vit cometh, ſhall be do greater miracles than this man hath done? So that tis evi- 
ent, the belief and expectation of a Meſſias to come was general among them. 
ad that indeed Feſirs was ſuch, in correſpondency to all thoſe prophecies, and the 
atters in them deſcribed and preſignified, that he was ſignally choſen and con- 
erated by God, in a manner ſupereminent, to all theſe offices Prophetical, Regal, 
id Sacerdotal, the New Teſtament doth abundantly ſhew us. Him (faith St. Pe- Ads 10. 38. 
4 n general) God anointed with the holy Spirit, and Power: not with external 
210n of material oil (that did only ſignify, as Cyrus alſo was not, who yet is cal- 
ads Meffias) but with real infuſion of divine grace and power, enabling him 
o execute all thoſe great and extraordinary functions: with this gladſome oil he 
Nis boroughly perfumed and repleniſhed, without meaſure : with this he was ſan- 
5 ed from the womb; when the power of the higheſt did overſhadow him, at or in SAY 
„ Onception: with this, at his Baptiſm, he was ſolemnly and viſibly inaugurated; rock 
» the Heavens were opened unto him, and the ſpirit of God deſcended upon him ſobn 4. 34. 
* ve, and came upon bim: wich this in all the courſe of his life and miniſtry he _ 3. 4 
continually accompanied; the virtue of it being in moſt ſenſible effects of wiſe 3® 
0 ;Facious diſcourſe; holy and blameleſs converſation ; miraculous and glorious 
_ Tmances, for the good and benefit of mankind, to the delight and conſolation of 
all 


Pſal. 110. 4. 
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1 Pet. 2. 22. 


Amos 19. 1. 


® Rev. c. 13. 
19. 16. 
Rev. 1. 5. 
Pnil. 2. 9. 
Eph. 1. 21. 
Col 2. 10. 


Pial, 72. 11. 


Nlatt. 28. 18. 


11. 27. 
John 3. 35. 

18.9 

17. 4 
Pſal. 132. 13. 
Mic. 4.7, &c. 
lia. 2. 2, &c. 


invaſions and inſurrections of their enemies (inteſtine enemies, their own luſts ; 


afflictions: Alſo exerciſing judgment over all; diſtributing fit rewards and y 
ments, with exquiſite juſtice and equity; mot juſt, though very ſevere pun! 
upon obſtinate offenders; moſt royal and liberal rewards to the faithful an 


Pſal. 2. 9. 


Matt. 25. 31, 
| 4 


Luke 19. 27. 


1 Cor. 15. 


25, 26. 


Kingdom to Tjrael, (Acts 1. 6.) that ſhould enact laws, and reduce the nations im 


and ſpiritual. Out of his mouth (Apoc. 19. 15.) there goeth a ſharp fuoor ; 


mm... 


all well-diſpoſed minds, diſcovered and diffuſed. He was by this made (in rizh 
and in effect) a Prophet, a King, a Prieſt. 1. A Prophet; for they were not ni 
ſtaken, who (upon our Saviour's admirable raiſing the widow's child) were amðͤi 
and glorified God, ſaying, That a great prophet was raiſed up among them, anf 
that God had viſited his people: nor the diſciples, who called him 4 Proply 
mighty in deed and ſpeech before God and all the peqple: nor they, who conſeſſ 
(in St. John's Goſpel) This is in truth the Prophet, that is to come into the untl. 
an extraordinary commiſſion he had from God, declared by vocal atteſtation of Ga 
himſelf from Heaven, by the expreſs teſtimony of St. Fohn Baptiſt, by the perfy. 
mance of innumerable great ſigns and miraculous works (arguments in the high 
degree, to utmoſt poſſibility ſufficient to aſſert and confirm it) he was in greateſt pe, 
fection qualified for the exerciſe of that function; by inſpiration complete and ui 
mited ; by diſpoſition of mind altogether pure and holy, delared in a continual pr, 
ctice of life void of all fin andguile; by an inſuperable courage and conſtancy, an h 
comparable meekneſs and patience; a moſt winning goodneſs and ſweetneſs; a try, 
ſcendent wiſdom and diſcretion; a moſt powerful awfulneſs and majeſty, expreſſed 
all his demeanour and actions. And ſuitable to the authority of his commiſſion ay 
the qualifications of his perſon was the weight and the extent of his doctrine, concen, 
ing no leſs than the ſalvation of mankind; the reconciliation of God to the wolf, 
the entire will of God, and whole duty of Man, with all the covenants and cond. 
tions, the promiſes and threatnings relating to our future ſtate; myſteries never he, 
fore — decrees never to be reverſed. He did not (as other Prophets han 
done) prophecy about the conſtitution of one particular law or religion; the reproof 
or reformation of one ſtate; the judgment and fate determined to this or that natia 
but to the inſtruction and converſion of all people; the ſettling of a law univerſalul 
perpetual; the final doom of all the world, did his prophetical revelations extend 
So was hea Prophet. 2. And a King alſo he is; ſuch as the Prophets foretold te 
ſhould be; who ſhould raiſe tbe tabernacle David that was fallen; and reſt: th 


ſubjection to them; ſhould erect a kingdom, and govern it in righteouſneſs, pe 
and proſperity ; ſubduing and extirpating all the enemies thereof: [A King notd 
this world, though over it; ruling not in external pomp and ſtate z but by fe: 
8 and power; not ſo much over the bodies and temporal eſtates, as in tl 
earts and conſciences of men; not chiefly by outward compulſion and violence, bit 
by inward allurement and perſuaſion:]-A King he is indeed over all the world; U 
the lamb is to be aſcribed all power and authority by every creature; he is tl 
ſtiled King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. God hath advanced him (vm/4ui 
and hath given him à name (that is, a title of dignity and authority) above c 
name; that at the name of Feſus every knee ſhould bend, whether of things in ts 
ven, or upon the earth, or under the ground. Of him in a higher and exad 
ſenſe it was ſaid, than of Solomon, All Kings fall down before him, all Natiam i 
erve bim: All men whatever (all creatures) are his vaſſals, ſubje& and tribuu] 
to him: All power is given unto him in heaven and earth. But in ef pecial mit 
ner he is King over his Church; over that people, whom by the ſword of his war 
and prevalent operation of his ſpirit he hath ſubdued ro himſelf, char (myſtical da, 
built upon the rock of his heavenly grace and truth; in which 'tis ſaid God Y 
place his reſidence and reign for ever; from whence the law ſhall go forth; 
to which all nations ſhall flow.) Over this he reigns; having eſtabliſhed mol 
righteous and wholſome laws, which his ſubjects are obliged and enabled by bin 


to obey; protecting them by legiſlation, by defence and protection, &c. from 1 


x 


ward enemies, the Devil and the World,) ſupporting them. in their diſtreſſcs 1 


unill 
mens 
4 ot 
dient; laſtly, reſtraining, defcating, and deſtroying all the enemies to his royal 0s 
niry, and to the welfare of his good ſubjects; both viſible and inviſible ; ang 
with it he ſhould ſmite the nations, and he ſhall rule them with a rod of 110% hy 
mine enemies (he ſhall. one day ſay) which would not that I ſhould reign obe, * 
bring them bitber and ſiay them before me: He muſt reign till be hath put 1 th 
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uder bis feet. T hus is he a King, endued with ſovereign Power, and crowned Vid. Col. 2. 


gorious Majeſty ; enjoying all pre-eminencies, and exerciſing all functions ſui- 28 


02 regal dignity. 3. He is alſo a Prieſt ; and that no ordinary one: Jizpopule- 

e AGegy19s5; he hath chtained a more excellent function, than any other Heb. 8. 8. 

e ver had. An oblation he once offered, in worth and efficacy ſurpaſſing all the 

[elk » and oblations that ever were or could be made (all the fateſt hecatombs 

7 ere ever ſacrificed ; all the gold and precious ſtones that were ever offered; all : Pet. 1. is. 
of 


ces and perfumes that ever were kindled upon the altar, were but vile and ſor- 
neffectual and unacceptable, in compariſon thereto) a willing oblation of his Heb. 9. 9. 


BY oF glorious body (the temple of the divinity ;) of his moſt precious blood; — A 
dhe. dear life; of himſelf; his moſt innocent, moſt pure, moſt ſpotleſs and unble- ph. ES s 


1 ſelf; for the propitiation of our fins, and reconciling us to God; an oblation Heb. 7. 2. 
nly could appeaſe Gods wrath, and merit his favour. Heb. 7. 26. 
doth alſo (which is another ſacerdotal performance) intercede for the pardon 

r fins: If any man fin, we have an advocate with (or to) the father, Feſus 1 John 2. f. 
the righteous ; for the acceptance of our ſervices; for the granting our requeſts ; 

ice and aſſiſtance, comfort and reward, and all ſpiritual advantages to be con- Vid.Heb. ;.-, 
pon us; thus purſuing the work of ſalvation by his propitiatory ſacrifice be- 

rus. Whence (as the Apoſtle ſaith) he is able to ſave to the uttermoſt thoſe Heb. 7. 25. 


ny by bim come unto God, ſeeing he ever livetb to make interceſſion for us. It is Numb. 6. 23. 
| = ty alſo of a Prieſt to mediate between God and man by atonement and inter- 1 Tim. 2. f. 
alt | 


n; ſo 1s he. 2 We 
doth farther, as a Prieſt, perform the office of bleſſing; bleſſing the people in 1 Chr. 23. 13. 
name: bleſſing God in the people's behalf; as did that illuſtrious type of him, 8 9. 22, 
lizedeck. (Bleſſed be Abram of the moſs High God, poſſeſſout of heaven and Gen. 14. 19, 
and bleſſed be the moſt High God, which hath delivered thine enemies into thy 20. 

fo hath Jeſus effectually pronounced all joy and happineſs to his faithful peo- 
he pronounced Bleſſedneſs in his Sermons; he bleſſed his Diſciples at his parting; 
God (as St. Peter tells us) having raiſed up bis Son Feſus, ſent bim to bleſs Luke 24. 50. 
| turning away every one of us from his iniquity ; and at the laſt day he will r 
that comfortable benediction; Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the King- Matt * 3 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world; as the great Prophet and 
or; as the ſovereign King and Prince; as the High Prieſt and Advocate of his 
ch. So in all reſpects is Jeſus a true and perfect Prieſt; and ſo finally in all 
Gs is he God's anointed; the Chrift of God: and indeed that he is ſo, is the 
mental point of our Religion; which the Apoſtles did teſtify, and preach, 
ibour to perſuade the world of, the ſincere belief of which doth conſtitute and 

inate us Chriſtians; the conſideration of which may ſerve to beget in us a 
ce anſwerable to our relations grounded thereupon : If he be ſuch a Prophet, 
uſt with attention and a docile mind hearken to his admonitions and inſtructi- 

we muſt yield a ſteady belief to his doctrine ; we muſt readily practiſe what he 


* ies us: if he be our King, we muſt perform all due allegiance to him; pay him 
of. and reverence ; ſubmit to his laws and commandments ; repoſe truſt and con- 


ce in him; fly to his protection and aſſiſtance in all our difficulties and needs. If 


* our Prieſt, we muſt apply our ſelves to him for, and rely upon his ſpiritual 
e ries in our behalf; ſue for and expect propitiation of our ſins by his ſacri- 
I 5 the collati on of all ſpiritual gifts from his interceſſion ; all ſpiritual comfort, 
ti and felicity in conſequence upon his efficacious benediction; ber, tis the Heb. 10. 21, { 
* [le to the Hebrews his admonition) a great Prieft over the Houſe of God, let us | 
e % with à true heart, in full aſſurance of faith. In a word, if Jeſus be | 
; 1 let us be Chriſtians; Chriſtians not in name only, in outward profeſſion, in | 
ni "Pinion ; but in very deed and reality; in our heart, in our affection, in our 


ce. Let every one that nameth the name of Chriſt (that confeſſeth him to be 2 Tim. 2. 19. 
"part from iniquity. ' © | TS: 7 


vis only Son. 


HAT the Meſtas deſigned by God to come for the reſtoring of the Church and 
 Teformation of the World, was in efpecial manner to be the Son of God, ſeerns 
we been the common perſuaſion of the ancient Fews before our Saviour's ap- 
I as may be collected from divers expreſſions then uſed, wherein being the 


* 


FORO 


— 
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Chriſt, and bein, the Son of God, are conjoined as inſeparable adjuncts of the | 
John 1. 49. perſon: as in confeſſions of Nathaniel, Rabbi, thou art the Son of Cn, 
john 11. 27. art the King of Iſrael : Of Martha, J believe that thou art the Chrijt «1, , 
John 6. 69. God, which ſhoulg. come into the world: Of St. Peter, We have believed, an 


Matt. 26. 63. examination of the High-Prieſt: I adjure thee by the living God, that thy |, 
Mark 14. 61. herber thou be the Chriſt, the Son of. God, And that our Saviour was indeed i 


Luke 3. ult. 
Pialm 82. 6. 


Luke 1. 35. 


Vid. Gal. 4. 4. therefore alſo that H oly thing, which is hegotten, Hall be called the Son of Gut: \ 


Plal. 82. 6. 
John 10. 36. 


Luke 20. 36. 
Col. 1. 18. 
Rev. 1. 5. 
Acts 13. 32, 
330 

Heb. 1. 2. 
Eph. 1. 22. 


John 17. 1, 2. et; Having Jet bim at his right bonds bath exalced him to the next place d 
Matt. 28. 18. ity a * nity. | 


Acts 2. 33. 
Heb. 1. 3. 
Phil. 2. 9. 
Eph. 1. 20, 
21. 


Son, doth imply a ground more peculiar and more exce 


| gels ſhop be ſa much inferiour to our Saviour's temporal generation (ſupp 


- nity, how eminent ſoever, ſeem to ſuffice; for we ſee others in regard 10” 


four co, him) enticed the Son of. Go 


Rom. 8. 17. 


| 5 r Mo 1 th 
Eph. 2 5» ©: together enlivened, 674, ether raiſed, and together ſeated with him 
n E 


Heb. 2. 10. | 


knawn that thou art the Chriſt, the Son of the living God; and eſpecially 


New Teſtament doth every where teach, us: calling him not only at large fle 
Cod, but his, yoyems (his only egotren Son,) his &yam[os, (his darling gy. 
eulen. (his frft-born,) his g dee, (his proper and peculiar Son;) thoſe x 
al implying ſome what of peculiar eminency in the kind and ground of this n 
Adam is called the Son of God; and the Angels are ſo entitled; and Prince 
ſome-where ſtiled the Children of the moſt High: and all men, eſpecially all good 
yea, all things have God, in ſome ſenſe, their father; But all theſe in a mam 
we compare them with Chriſt's relation) are improper and inferiour; for hei 
only Son, (or the only begotten Son) of God. Now we find indeed ſeveral reaſons 
ſpects, for which he is called the Son of God: he is ſo in regard of his temporal gt 
tion, by the Holy Ghoſt of the Virgin Mary; ſo the Angel doth expreſſy telly 


Holy Ghoſt: ſhall come upon thee, and the power of the Higheſt ſhall overſtadn 


. 


neration, ſo wonderful, and peculiar, without intervention of any father, but(y 
one ground of this relation and title. He is alſo capable of this title, by reaſonaſ 


God's raiſing. Jeſus 455 3. 33.) Again; whereas it is ſaid, that God did ap 
or make c 89 io 5 er of all things did put all things under bis feet; dil 
him , power. over all. felb 3, did commit ta, him, all authority in heaven and ip 


ority and | 
given Pim a, name abru Every name; Well may he in this reſpect be entith 
Son. of, Gad; as having obtainęd the rank and privilege Proper to thi relation: 
ſon, then, an heir, St. Paul argues: and reciprocally, 1 Dunz heir of ah, 
in that regard a /on, Rom, 8. 17.) in ſuch reſpects is our Saviour properly ot m 
| J, Falled God's 7 2 


J 


er.) And our Saviour, tho' he were the firſt and chief, ye 
the only Son of the Reſurrection; nor doth the arbitrary collation of power 


ſignment and depuration to offices of 7 and truſt (though ſubordinate an 

: (beſide, that this is ground of a7" 
2 natural and. proper Sonſhip ;) And though our 888100 
, yes bach he 40-beirs 3, whorh, (as St. Paul (peaks) 0% 


$a] rather tag c 
heir of all things, Vet hath he co-beirs;, w 


of glory and 61%. e reſpects God hath many Sons (as the author | 
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Nihreus tells us) and our Saviour many Brethren (as it is in Romans the 8th.) We Rom. 8. 29. 
hould therefore ſeek a more excellenc and proper foundation of this only Son- 
hip; and ſuch we may deduce from the teſtimony of divine Writ, It is evident John 3. 13. 
\ence, that our Saviour had an exiſtence before his temporal generation; for he did . 66. 
ſcene from heaven, and was there before he did deſcend: (his aſcenſion was but a 
rurning thicher, whence he had deſcended at his Incarnation) he was before St. 
jun the Baptiſt ; and therefore (as St. Jobn confeſſes) was worthily preferred before john 1. 16. 
tim. Before Abrabam was born, he did ſubſiſt (and therefore might without any John 8. 58: 
vurdity affirm, that Abraham and he did ſee each other, might have entercourſe 
weether, as his own diſcourſe with the Jes doth declare ; ) nay farther, tis plain 
tc was of ſtanding, and had a glory before the world had a being: for he prays thus; 
Hud now father glorify me with thy ſelf, with the glory which I had with thee before the John 17. 5. 
ald was : (Glory; that is, a moſt honourable ſtate of being, and excellent perfec- 
con, was not only deſigned him, but he really had it, before the World was) and 
reds muſt it be ſo; for by him God made the World: and himſelf made it: By him Heb. 1. 
(fath St. Paul) were all things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, _ * 
ble and invi/ible, whether they be thrones or dominions, or principalities or powers, Eph. 3. 9. 
all things were created by him and for him : And he is before all things, and by 
lin all things conſiſt: (He did not only create anew and reform mankind ; but he 
creared all things; and among them all degrees of Angels; all things in heaven; 
ſoch things as the new metaphorical Creation did not extend unto :) All things were John 1. 3, 16. 
nude by him (or did exiſt by him) and without him there was not any thing made, 
which was made (faith St. Fohn; and what could be ſaid more expreſly or clearly?) 
Jn fine, he did exiſt from all eternity: Tgwrorox©- racy xTioews ; that is, born be- 
fore all the Creation: as, In tbe beginning was the Word : In the beginning; that is, be- John 1. 1. 
fore any point of time deſignable or conceivable ; that is, from eternity; whence he 
x truly ſtiled he firſt and the laſt (o mporO- Y o .;) and Alpha and Omega, Rev. 1. 17. 
ſerera] times in St. John's Revelation: (a phraſe by which God's eternity and im- 2 
mortality are uſually expreſſed.) He had therefore a Being before his temporal ge- 1a. 8 
neration, and that before all creatures, even from eternity; therefore that Being 48. 12. 
vas divine; if no creature, if author of all creatures, if eternally ſubſiſtent, then ws 
God: that action is proper, that attribute is peculiar to God; only God can be the | 
Creator of all things; (He that built all things is God; none but God can be eter- 
nal; He only hath immortality, and only therefore hath eternity: ) He is confequent- 
ly aid, before he did aſſume the form of à ſervant, and became like unto men, to Heb. 3. 4. 
have ſubſiſted in the form of God, and not to have deemed it robbery to be equal (or! Tim 6. 16. 
in equality) fo God; (ſo that as he was after his incarnation truly Man, partaker of phil. 2.6, 5. 
man's nature and properties; ſo before it he was truly God, partaker of the divine 
elence and attributes; and therefore he is frequently in the Scriptures called God 
(n the moſt proper and higheſt ſenſe:) In the beginning was the word, and the Vid. Rom. 8. 
word was with God, and the word was God. God is ſaid to have been manifeſted 33; 
in the fleſh, juſtified in the ſpirit, ſeen of Angels, preached among the Gentiles, be- 
keved upen in the World, aſſumed into Glory, (of which poſitions *tis evident that 
the ſubje& is Cbriſt, he is therefore called God:) God is alſo ſaid (by St. Paul) to 
bave purchaſed his Church with his own blood; who elſe did that but Chriſt ? My Act 20 28. 
Lird and my God; ſo St. Thomas expreſſed his faith in Chriſt (upon his conviction) 1 — 
Which our Saviour accepts and approves, as a proper teſtimony thereof. Alſo: We * 
ore (faith St. John) in the true One (the God of truth) in his Son Feſus Chriſt: 

is he, is the true God, and life eternal, (no falſe, no meraphorical God, but the 
"Ky true ſupreme ever- living God:) Out of whom (faith St. Paul) as concerning Rom. 9. 5. 
be Ale (according to his humanity) Chriſt came, who is over all God bleſſed for 
"W (ov en xai S205) the God over all, the ſupreme God; the moſt High: God 

ifed for ever; the o waoynlecs, the "_ one, (which is a ſpecial and characteriſti- 
u attribute or title of God.) Now this proper appellation, with the Majeſty and 

orſhip due thereto, as alſo the title of Lord and King; King of Kings, and Lord of Pfal. 42. 8. 

with the reverence and authority attending them: likewiſe the moſt divine 

27 s of creation and providence, and judging the world; immediate working of mi- 
u ©, remitting of ſins: the divine attributes of wiſe, good, powerful, abſolutely 
i perfectly, in a word, all things that the father hath (according to what our Sa- 
©. affirmed, All things that the Le word hath are mine ; ). we cannot imagine that 

v who is ſo jealous of his honour, (who will not give bis glory to another) John 16. 15. 

or. J. 86g g 2 would 
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Col. 1. 15. 
Heb. 1. 3. 


eſſence to the Holy Ghoſt, doth ſo differ in manner from this (though the man: 


1 John 1. 7. 


Heb. 9. 14. 
Cal. 1. 13. 


ef Adu valent with him. What could God deny his own Son, the Son of bis love, ſo en. 


UN. | 


1 Pet. 1. 18. 


Pal. 49. 7- 


Rom. 8. 33. 


John 5. 23. 


Phil. 2. 9. 


Heb. 1. 6. 


f n © 
would communicate to any creature, how eminent ſoever in nature (for the h hef 


creature poſſible muſt however be infinitely diſtant from, infinitely inferiour to him 


ſelf in perfection and dignity; nor can any be capable of it in nature, or in reaſon q 
juſtice accept ſuch names, ſuch characters, ſuch prerogatives.) Now our Sion 
being thus God; and the whole tenour of our Religion (with teſtimonies of Ser: | 
ture frequent and obvious) aſſerting but one God; thefefore our Saviour hath i; 
ſame eſſence with God; and it muſt be neceſſarily true what himſelf affirms: 7 * 
the father am one, John 10. 30. Yet hath he not his eſſence of himſelf, but h. 
communication: For as the father hath life in himſelf, ſo hath he given th, F- 
to have life in himſelf, John 5. 26. He is the image of the inviſible God (an in. 
moſt perfectly like, becauſe having the very ſame nature) an effulgeucy of his 90 
ry, and a character (or perfect impreſſion) of his ſubſtance; and this eternal com. 
munication of the ſame divine eflence is that generation, in reſpect of which he; 
moſt properly and truly, The only begotten Son of God: If to produce a Being lie 
(in any kind or degree) be to generate; to impart a Being without any gif. 
militude or diſparity at all, perfectly the ſame, is the moſt proper generation: 
And that none other (beſide our Saviour) was ſo begotten, in any manner le 
or comparable to this, is evident enough; for that as no reaſon could have taus 
us that our Saviour himſelf was thus begotten, ſo no revelation hath ſhewed us thx 
any other was: By creation things receive a Being from God infinitely differen 
unlike, and unequal to the being of God, and that filiation which is grounded pm 
adoption and grace is wholly diverſe from this: and the communication of the divine 


be incomprehenſible to us) that it is never called generation in Scripture, and ther. 
fore we muſt not preſume it to be ſo.) But ſo much for explication of the point: 
For application briefly: The conſideration of this point will ſerve to inſtruct ad 
confirm our faith concerning the myſtery of our redemption; to direct and heigh- 
ten our deyotion ; to raiſe in us a due gratitude toward God; to beget hope and com- 
fort in us. | 

1. We may firſt hence learn whence the undertaking of Chriſt (his performance 
and his ſufferings for us) become of ſo great worth and efficacy: it is no wonder 
that God's only Son his mediation ſhould be ſo acceptable and effectual with 
God ; that his blood ſhould be ſo precious in God's fight, and his interceſſion ſo pre 


neſtly entreating in our behalf? what debts might not ſo rich a price diſchag! 
what anger could not ſo dear a ſacrifice appeaſe ? what juſtice ſhould ſo full a con- 
ne not ſatisfy ? We were not redeemed with Gold; all the Indies had nt 

en able to ranſom a ſoul ; all the hecatombs in the world cannot ſatisfy for a pec- 
cadillo: Well might a perſon ſo infinitely worthy and excellent be a ſufficient ra- 
ſom for whole Worlds of miſerable offenders and captives; well might his volunts 

ſuffering a bitter and diſgraceful death countervail the deſerved puniſhment d 
all mankind, if our diſpleaſing, and diſhonouring a perſon ſo great, ſo good, dot 
aggravate our offence; the equal excellency and dignity of the perſon ſubmitting 
our behalf to juſtice and performance of ſatisfaction, may proportionably advai® 
the reparation, and countervail the injury done: Well therefore may we believe and 
ſay with the Apoſtle : Vio ſhall criminate againſt the elect of God? 'tis Gad tid 
juſtiſieth (the Son of God, as himſelf God, that ſatisfies juſtice for us) who i ther 
that condemns ? tis Chriſt that hath died for us. „ 

2. We learn what reverence and adoration is due to our Saviour; and why ne 
muſt honour the fon, even as we honour the father, (as himſelf hath taught »® 
do.) Whence it is, that (in St. 7obhn's Revelation) every creature, which is in het 
ven, and on the earth and under the earth, and ſuch as' are in the ſea, and all th! 
are in them, did (and ought to) ſay, Bleffing, honour, glory and power be uni- ML 
that fitteth upon the throne, and unts the lamb for ever and ever, (aſcribing the ſas 
pre-eminency, and paying the ſame veneration jointly to God Almighty and " 
the Lamb his blefſed Son;) why, not we men only, (whom he hath parc, 
ly purchaſed and redeemed) but even ell things in heaven and earth, and beni 


the earth muſt bend the knee (yield worſhip and obſervances to him ; when the jr 
begotten is brought into the world, it is ſaid, Let all the Angels of God 0 
him. We are (we ſee) obliged to aſcribe divine glory; to yield divine adoratio 


to Chriſt ; why? becauſe he is the on/y Son of God, equal in Majeſty, 7 
12 c 


— 
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— 


ſence with him; were he not ſo, it were injury to God and ſacrilege to do it: God 

would not impart his Glory, we ſhould not yield it to another. . 
we hence may perceive the infinite goodneſs of God unto us, and our obliga- 

don to love, and anſwerable thankfulneſs toward him. God commendeth his love Rom. ;. 8. 

moard us, faith St. Paul, in that while we were yet ſinners Chriſt died for us: In 

ths (fairh St. Fohn) was manifeſted the love of God toward us, becauſe God ſent his ' John 4. 8 

mly begotten Sen into the world, that we might live through him. In this is love 

ove indeed, admirable, and inconceivable) not that e loved God, but that he 

ved us, and ſent his only begotten Son to be à propitiation for our fins, Can 


here be imagined any equal, any like expreſſion of kindnels, of mercy, of conde- 


glo- (enſion, of goodneſs, as for a Prince (himſelf perfectly glorious and happy) freely 
om. o deliver up his own only, moſt dearly beloved Son (out from his boſom of glory 
he is 1nd bliſs) to ſuffer moſt baſe contumelies, moſt grievous torments for the welfare of 


tis declared enemies, traitors, and rebels? Such hath been God's goodneſs to us, 
ſuitable thereto ſhould our gratitude be toward him. | 

4. This conſideration fitly ſerves to beget in us hope in God upon all occaſions 
of our need or diſtreſs: as alſo comfort in all our afflictions. He hath ſo loved the John 3. 16: 
wirld, that he gave his only begotten Son for its ſalvation and happineſs; how can 
he be ſuppoſed unwilling to beſtow whatever elſe ſhall appear needful or beneficial 
for us; he that parted with a jewel ſo ineſtimable in charity and pity towards us, 
whim no other thing can ſeem much to give us: tis St. Paul's conſolatory diſcourſe, Rom. 8. hs 
He that did not ſpare his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how ſhall he not 
with bim freely give us all things ? [All things that we need, that we can reaſon- 


. eby deſire, that will be good and fit for us.] 

Nt: . I might add the uſe, which St. John (1. 4, 12.) makes of this conſideration : 
eee (laith he) if God ſo loved us, we alſo ought to love one another: If God ſo 
gk ovingly gave up his only Son for us; what (in reſpect, in gratitude, in imitation of 


im ;) what expreſſions, I ſay, of charity and good-will ought we to yield toward 
ur brethren ? what endeavours, what goods, what life of ours ſhould be too dear 
for us to impart for their good ? So much for this point. Ir follows, 


Dur Lord, 


S the name of God is by a myſterious kind of peculiarity attributed to the 

father, ſo is the name of Lord to the ſon; who is ſometimes called abſolute- 

ly the Lord (or the Lord Feſus) ſometimes our Lord; to acknowledge and call him 

ſo being the ſpecial duty and character of a Chriſtian : There be (faith St. Paul; 1 Cor. 8.6. 
here be according to pepular or worldly uſe) Gods many, and Lords many, but us 2 h 
lere is one God the Father, and one Lord Feſus Chriſt. And One Lord, one faith, phil. 2. 11. 
me baptiſm; One God, and father of all things (are by us Chriſtians profeſſed) 

ind: No man can call Feſus Lord (that is, cordially embrace Chriſtianity) but 


16 e Holy Ghoſt. The reaſon of which peculiar appellation may be, becauſe be- 
1 de that natural dominion. over us appertaining to Chriſt as our God and Maker, 
” Ihat title is in ſeveral other reſpects, and upon other grounds due to him. In what 


Iotion ſoever we take Lord, as a Governour over ſubjects, as a Maſter over ſer- 
Pants, as an owner of Goods, as a Maſter of Diſciples, as a Leader of Followers, 
de x according to all ſuch notions our Lord: confider him in whatever reſpect or 
pacity, as God, as Man, as Ozarleyr©- (God and Man united ;) as Jeſus, as Chriſt 
"18 our Lord: examine all foundations imaginable of juſt dominion : Eminence 
„ nature; of power; derivation of being, with the preſervation and maintenance 
ereof; donation, acquiſition, deſert, purchaſe, redemption, conqueſt, compact 
nd reſignation of our ſelves ; upon them all his right of Lordſhip over us is juſtly 
ounded. As God he is our Lord; endued with ſupreme authority and irreſiſtible 
wer, alſo hath made all things; and upholds all things, and therefore all things 
b lubje& to his diſpoſal (to be governed, and poſſeſſed, and uſed according to his 
ealure) hence that moſt peculiar and auguſt name of God Jehovah (denoting ei- 


lat 
* r independency and indefectibility in ſubſiſtence; or uncontrollable and infallible « por 20 
. Ley in action; both together; and therefore fitly rendred ade. by the Seventy doth fignify 
71 '<'preters, and Lord by our tranſlators *) is attributed to him, This is his name e Hell and 


_ the Prophet) whereby he ſhall be called, FJebovab our righteouſneſs ; and what on & ray 
a the Old Teſtament ſpoken of Jebovab, is in the New Teſtament by infallible 27477 or at. 
Polition applied to him: as, for inſtance, what Malachy did foretel concerning jer 4 

Elias, 


— Dm * ä . 5 A. 
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Mal. 3. 1. Elias, that he ſhould prepare the way of Febovah, was verified in St. John Bar. 
3 3 3; tiſt's. raid op: E464 to our oy 1 man alſo God did confer 8 
John 5. 27. Lordſhip ; a power and authority of ruling and judging; of remitting offences; and 

puniſhing and rewarding: The father hath given him authority even to execute 
Ads 2. 36. Judgment, 37. ies yer hw, becauſe (or whereas) he 1s the ſon of man; and, Ly 


Matt. 16. 27. and Chriſt, (even) this Feſus whom you did crucify : And, The jon of man ſoal 


Phil. 2. 8. 

Vid. Mat. 9. 

2. 6. 

Vid. Acts 10. 
2. 


om. 14. 9. 
John 17. 2. 


Eph. 1. 20. 
Pfal. 8. 7. 


Heb. 2. 7, 8. 


Acts 10. 36. 
1 Cor. 15. 27. 


nature. But farther: He hath alſo acquired us to himſelf, adding a legal to a nau. 


Eph. 1. 14. 


= 17.12, 
ohn 6. 39. 
DI 17. 6. 
ph. 2. 2, 3 
&c ; 


Col. 2. 1 5 
® antxdvod- 
Ae⁰ e.. 


Col. 1. 21. 


Luke 1. 74. 


Acts 20. 28. 


2 Pet. 1. 18. 


1 Cor. 6. 20. 


ſelf, undergoing equivalent puniſhment, diſcharging our debt, and latisHying, 


all the houſe of Iſrael (faith St. Peter) know aſſuredly, that God hath made him Ly 


come in the glory of his father with his angels, and reward every man according 
to bis works. And, Being found in ſhape as a man, he humbled 7775 (faith St. Pay 
becoming obedient unto death, the death of the croſs ; therefore alſo did God exalt hin 
— that at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bend———and thet every toy, 
ſhould confeſs that Feſus is the Lord: And again; To this end Chriſt both 414 
roſe, and revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and living; And, Gd 
raiſed him from the dead, — ſet him at his right hand in the heavenly places, fy 
above all principality and power, and might and dominion, and every name that ij 
named, not only in this world, but alſo in that which is to come; and hath Put al 
things under bis feet, and gave him to be bead over all things to the Church, Nn 
haſt given him power over all fleſh. Thus hath God in him performed more fignaly 
and eminently, what the P/almiſt thankfully acknowledges, and praiſes him for 
in regard to man, thou crounedſt him with glory and honour ; and didſt ſet hin wy 
the works of thy bands; thou haſt put all things in ſubjection under his feet: As God. 
man he is alſo Lord, and Lord of Lords; what-ever naturally did belong to God; 
what-ever freely was conferred on man (by way of gift, or reward) did accrue tothe 

rſon, and was conſequent upon the union hypoſtatical; ſo that in this reſpect Chit 
is eternally Lord: Lord indeed of all (as St. Peter ſtiles him) having all things (ex. 
cepting God himſelf, as St. Paul teaches us) put under his feet; but particular 
(which moſt concerns us to acknowledge and conſider) our Lord; and that upon 
ſeveral grounds, which it will be convenient briefly to touch. An entire power 
over us, and a perfect ability to govern us he hath ; in which reſpects it is both ne- 
ceſſary to ſubmit to him, and reaſonable willingly to admit him as our Lord: (perſons 
ſo qualified, Ariſtotle himſelf in his Politicłs tells us, have a natural title to domi 
nion; as on the contrary perſons weak, or unwiſe ; unable to protect themſelves, and 
unfit to manage things to their own good, are naturally ſubjects and ſervants:) al 
ſo; He hath made us; and he preſerves us; all we are or have is wholly derived 
from and depends —_ him; whence he hath an abſolute right to diſpoſe of and 
uſe us, according to his diſcretion and pleaſure. He is the Son of God, is heir ap 
parent, and natural Lord of all things: and ſo our Lord, by birth and privilege d 


ral right; we are called Teeronos (an acquiſt made by him) and Azos eis megan! 
(a people appertaining to (or by) acquiſition.) Divers ways hath Chriſt acquired 
us: by donation from God; Whom thou haft given me, ſaith he to his father, I bo 
kept : and, This is the will of the father that ſent me, that of all which he hath giv 
me, I ſhould loſe nothing. So we fall under by conqueſt ; conqueſt over his ene 
mies; conqueſt over us our ſelves, being his enemies: We were (partly by violence: 
rtly by conſent.) enſlaved to his enemies; and lived in obedience to them: chen 
th Chriſt quite vanquiſhed and ſubdued, (having * /pozled thoſe principalities ond 
powers, and made a ſhew of them, openly triumphing over them,) and ſo we rightlv: 
ly fall under ſubjection to him; as acceſſions to his victory, and formerly belong 
ing to his enemies: Yea ourſelves, being (as St. Paul ſpeaks) bes Th %, nem 
in our mind and diſcourſe (diſcovering our enmity by wicked, diſobedient and jebe. 
lious practices) did he ſubdue by the power of his word and ſpirit : whence (as ® 
in the Benedictus) being delivered out of the hand of our enemies, (his enemies and cu 
in truth and effect, we may, we ſhould ſerve bim without fear: being ſer vai, 5 
become ſerv: ; being ſubacti, we are ſubditi. He might have juſtly deſtroyed us, e. 
rived us of liberty and life as dependents upon and partizans of his enemies; 108 
bem being in actual hoſtility againſt him; but ſeeing he hath ſaved us, We tber 
by become his vaſſals. But farther; he hath purchaſed us; he hath delive! 
ed up himſelf a ranſom and a price for us; and ſo hath acquired us, ha My 
deemed us, hath bought us with his own blood: we have forfeited our lives to (el 


law, and being'ſentenced to a miſerable death; he procured our redemption by * 


he 
divine 
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vine juſtice for us: Whence (as St. Paul argues) we are not our own; for we were 1 Cor. 6. 20. 
bought with a price; we are his, who ſaved our lives, freed us from captivity, drew us 
our of extreme and endleſs miſery; i ot Cures, that we (now) living ſhould not 2 Cor. 5. 15. 
henceforth live to our ſelves, but to him that died for us, and roſe again: In requital 
for mercies and fayours ſo unexpreſſibly great, we cannot (not in gratitude only, 
but in juſtice) owe leſs than our ſelves ; our ſelves to be rendred wholly into his do- 
minion and diſpoſal. He hath alſo acquired Lordſhip over us, by deſert and as a 
reward agreeable to his performances, of obedience and patience highly ſatisfactory 
and acceptable to God; —— he humbled himſelf, becoming obedient to the croſs : there- Rok. 4 
re alſo did God exalt him, and gave him a name above every name. To this end Philip. 2. 8. 
Chriſt both died, roſe and revived, ive 7 reg 2 Cr xverevon ; that he might ex- 7 8 10 4 9: 
erciſe Lordſhip over both the dead an living. He drank of the brook in the way, 1». ; 
therefore be hath liſt up his head: therefore did God divide him a portion with the 4g 110. 7. 
great, and he did divide the ſpoil with the ſirong, becauſe he poured out his ſoul to 31 
death : and we ſee Feſus (ſaith the Apoſtle to the Hebrews) for his ſufferance of Heb. 2. 9. 
death, crowned with glory and honour. I may add, that he hath acquired a right 
and title over us, as our continual benefactor, by the benefits he beſtows, and the 
hire he pays us: He affords us ſure protection, liberal maintenance, ample wages; 
great privileges, under rich reward, for our ſervice: Knowing (faith St. Paul) Colol. 3. 24. 
that ye ſhall (in regard to your obedience) receive I ayramgloow xAnegropulns; (the re- 
compence of an inheritance) for ye ſerve the Lord Chriſt. Tis no Egyptian bondage 
that he detains us under; requiring hard labour, and yielding no comfort or re- 
compence ; but a moſt beneficial, and fruitful ſervice. Doth Job fear God for Job 1. 9. 
mught ? the Devil could not but obſerve and envy the benefits and bleſſings, the pi- Vide i Cor. 3. 
ous man received in regard of his faithful ſervice. Chriſt hath promiſed to with- 5 $6. 6 
hold no good thing from his ſervants ; nothing neceſſary for the ſupport or comfort Mat. 6. 33. 
eren of this temporal life; but eſpecially moſt. ineſtimably precious recompences he 
will beſtow in ſpiritual and eternal bleſſings : He will render to every man according Rom. 2. 6. 
10 bis works ; fo them who by patient continuance in well-doing ſeek glory and honour Coloſ. 3. 24. 
end immortality, eternal life : And, Being freed from fin, and made ſervants to God, Rom. 6. 22, 
Je have your fruit unto ſantification ; and in the end everlaſting life: [A fruit to 3: 
lanftification (all benefits conducing to our ſpiritual welfare here) and hereafter a 
life in perpetual joy and happineſs :] To them who have been diligent and faithful 
"pn Pure their tasks, and improving the talents committed to them for his in- 
tereſt, he will one day ſay, Euge bone ſerve, Mell done good and faithful ſervant, en- Mat. 25. 21, 
ter into thy Maſter's joy. Bleſſed are ye, when men ſhall revile you, and perſecute you, we 3 
and ſpeak all manner of evil againſt you falſely for my ſake : Rejoyce and be exceeding Sia ov. 
glad; for great ſhall your reward be in heaven. And he that is at ſuch care and N 11.18. 
charges for us; who feeds and furniſhes us ſo plentifully ; who rewards our ſmall t 5. 13. 
pains, our poor works, our improfitable ſervices with ſo high and bountiful wages; 
him ſure moſt juſtly we ſhould eſteem, moſt willingly call our good Lord and Maſter. 
But yet farther, he is not only our Lord by nature, by acquiſition, by manifold 
deſerts and performances of his; but by our deeds alſo; by moſt formal and ſolemn, 
moſt free and voluntary, and therefore moſt obligatory acts of ours: He is our Lord 
and King by election; finding our ſelves oppreffed by our cruel enemies, (groaning 
under intolerable ſlaveries to fin and Satan) we had recourſe to him, upon his gra- 
cious invitation; offering us eaſe and refreſhment under his moſt gentle and equal go- 
'ernment : Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you Mat. 11. 28. 
reft : Take my yoke upon you —=— for. my yoke is eaſy, and my burthen light, So he 
mieth us; and ſo we did (or did at leaft'pretend to) undergo his'yoke, and freely 
ubmir to his government: We vowed allegiance and fealty to him as our law- 
Prince ; promiſed ſubjection to his will, and obedience to his laws ; engaged 
(torſaking all things) to follow him, and fight under his banners againſt the com- : 
won enemies of his glory and our ſalvation : We contracted with him upon certain rat yr "3 
conditions and conſiderations. (moſt advantageous to our ſelves) to be his obedient audio E 
and faithful ſervants ; not only renouncing all other Maſters, but reſigning up all Mat. 20. 2. 
Frtence to liberty, or power oyer our ſelves ; becoming abſolutely ſubject to his 
will and command: This we did at our baptiſm, in moſt expreſs and ſolemn man- 
3 and in every religious performance we confirm our obligation; by acknowledg- 
8 his right over us, and our duty toward him; by imploring his princely protecti- 
a and ſuccour, and mercy upon us; and by promiſing our humble reſpect and obe- 
9 | dience 
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Luke 6. 46. 


Mat. 7. 21. 


Lord, ſball enter into the Kingdom of heaven (ſhall obtain the reward aſſigned to: 


Rom. 6. 16. 


1 Cor. 6. 19, 
20 


1 Cor. 5. 15. 


Rom. 14. 8. 
Vid. John 13. 


13. 
Mat. 6. 26. 


or ſervant, Luke 14. 33. Nor can we therefore pleaſe and humour men; obeying 


Gal. 1. 10. 
1 Cor. 7. 23. 


Eph. 6. g, 6. 
Vid I = 2. 
16. 


Col. 3. 23,24. ſerving with Good-will as to. the Lord, and not to men 


ing that of the Lord ye ſhall receive back the recompence of inheritance ; for ye {i 
_ the Lord Chriſt. 11 


1 Pet, 2. 18. 
Vid. 16. 


or afliſtance ; who will not only faithfully pay them their promiſed allowance, 


Rom. 14. 4. - 


Col. 4. 1. 


- mercy, pity, and all humanity. Maſters, (faith he) yield unto your Nn bc 


— 


dience toward him. Upon ſo many grounds is Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God ont 
Lord. The general influence of which doctrine, upon our practice, is very ch. 
vious and palpable. 

1, If we do truly believe Chriſt our Lord, we muſt conceive our ſelves obliged ij 
obſerve and ſubmit to his will: to attend unto and obey his law. MFby call you n. 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which T ſay? Tis a vain and abſurd profeſſion (a 
irrational and illuſive pretence) we make when we confeſs and invoke him as oy 
Lord, and diſavow his authority in our practice. Not every one that ſaith Lord 


faithful ſervant ;) but he that really performs the duty of one; that does the will of 
God. Do ye not know (faith St. Paul) that to whom you yield your ſelves ſervant i 
obey, bis ſervants ye are, whom ye obey ? We forfeit all pretence to the very name (a 
well as to the rewards and privileges) of Chriſt's ſervants, if we diſobey his com. 
mands ; being really ſervants to the luſts which ſway us; to the devil, whoſe ſugge. 
ſtions and pleaſure we comply with. We do but uſurp the name of Chriſtians, i 
our practice be not conformable to the laws of Chriſt. x 

2. If Chriſt be our Lord, then are we not our own Lords, not our own men: and 
therefore muſt not think to have our own will, and do our own buſineſs ; pleaſe our 
own appetites, or gratify our defires : except in ſubordination and reference to his 
ſervice. We are not our own, ſaith St. Paul, for we are bought with a price: (We 
are by nature, by manifold acquiſition, by free choice and compact his:) For this ni 
Chriſt died (and performed all for us) that they which live, may not henceforth liv n 
themſelves, but to him that died and roſe again for them : whether we live or whether 
we die (whatever actions we undertake relating either to life or death) we are th, 
Lords, and ſhould direct all to his glory, his profit, his ſervice. - 


* 


3. If Chriſt be our Lord, (abſolutely our Lord) then can we have no other Lords; 
none in oppoſition to, none in competition with him; none but in ſubſerviency and 
reſpe& to him: No man (our Saviour tells us) can ſerve two Lords (with collatera, 
and equal obſervance.) ' Serving riches, or honours, or pleaſures is inconſiſtent with 
our duty to Chriſt. He that doth not forſake all that he hath, cannot be his diſciply 


any command or complying with any defire, or following any Cuſtom of thein, 
contrary to Chriſt's will and precept, II did yet pleaſe (or ſooth) men, ſaith 5, 
Paul, I were not the ſervant of Chriſt. Ye are bought with a price; be not (or you 
are not) the ſervants of men. That is, do not (or ye ought not to) perform ſe- 
vice, with ultimate relation to men, but out of conſcience to Chrift, as his {er- 
vants. We may, we are bound to obey men humbly and willingly, and diligently, 
and faithfully, in our ſtations, and according to our conditions, as ſubjects, or {et 
vants; but this in ſubordination to our ſupreme and principal Lord: Servants (ſaith 
St. Paul) obey your Maſters according to the fleſh with fear and trembling, (that's 
humbly: and reſpectfully) in faglenef of heart, as to Chriſt : Not in eye, ſervice, 4 
men-pleaſers, but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing the will of God from the ſul 
| Yea, whatſoever (fail 
the ſame wiſe inſtructor) ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and not to men; know 


4. It is, we ſee, (which may be another uſe of this point) not only an engagemen\ 
but an encouragement to the performance of all duty, particularly to thoſe hard du- 
ties of cheerful obedience and ſubmiſſion to men (who are ſometimes as St, Peter in 
timates to us, 0x00}, fomewhar untoward, and harſh in their dealings with thell 
ſervants) that therein do we ſerve a moſt equal and gentle Maſter, who will gr#& 
ouſly accept our ſervice, and abundantly requite it; a Lord that will not ſuffer hi 
ſervants to want any needful ſuſtenance, any fir encouragement, any juſt protection 


raiſe them to the higheſt preferment imaginable.” Tis a great comfort allo for # 
Chriſtian (how mean ſoever he be in this world) to conſider this relation of - 
how great, how good a Maſter he doth ſerve ; that the greateſt Princes, that! 
higheſt Angels are his fellow-ſervants; yet that his gracious Lord will not deſpi's 
or negle& him. St. Paul alſo makes uſe of this conſideration to preſs upon bas a? 
ours their duties toward their inferiours; the duties of equity, meekneſs, kindne 


. — do... — — 
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lieb is juſt and equal, knowing that you alſo have, a Maſter in heaven: And ye 
iſtets do the ſame things to them (to your ſervants) forbearing threatning, know- 
o that your Maſter alſo is in heaven, and there is no reſpect of perſons with him: 
n haſt not deſpiſed the Iowlineſs of thy handmaid. And we ſee how our Saviour, Pal. 135. 
he doth commend and bleſs thoſe faithful and wiſe ſervants, who being appointed 1.5 


© ter his houſbold (placed in any ſuperiour rank and office) do behave themſelves 1 45- 
our May and kindly to their fellow-ſervants, diſpenſing them their food in due ſeaſon ; Ma 13. 28. 
„ thoſe which beat and abuſe their fellow- ſervants; that are rigorous, and unmerci- 

02 in their exactions of debt, or other dealing toward their fellow- ſervants, he de- 


,unces ſevere puniſhment and vengeance upon. 

The farther conſideration of this point our Saviour improves as an engagement to 
tate him; eſpecially in charity, in humility, in patience: it is proper for a ſer- 
ant to follow, to attend upon in all places and performances, to compoſe himſelf to 


JM» 
ve. Wi example, to conform to the garb and condition of his maſter. Were it not ab- 
„ if d that the ſervant ſhould be more ſtately, or more delicate than his maſter : that 


e ſhould deſpiſe thoſe, whom his maſter vouchſafes to regard; that he ſhould re- 


and ſe to undertake thoſe employments, ſhould diſdain to undergo thoſe hardſhips his 

or WKhaſter doth condeſcend to? To ſuch purpoſe our Saviour diſcourſes: Ye call me Ma- John 13. 15. 
his and Lord: and ye ſay well, for ſo I am: If I then your Lord and Maſter have. 

We bed your feet, ye alſo ought to waſh one another's feet: for I have given you an 


;ample that ye ſhould do as I have done to you. And having directed his diſciples to 
de patient enduring of reproaches, affronts and injuries put upon them, he enfor- 


the 5 his precept by ſubjoining, The diſciple is not above his Maſter, nor the ſervant is Matt. 10 24. 

the above bis Lord : tis enough for the diſciple to be as his Maſter, and the ſervant as ry 6. 40. 
s Lord: (He ought in reaſon to be very well content, if he find ſuch uſage, a 

rd;; Lord hath willingly and patiently undergone.) | 

and Full of many ſuch practical uſes is this excellent doctrine; the which I leave to 


deduced by your private meditation. 


Conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, born of the Airgin Mary. 


HE proper name, ſpecial title, principal relations of Jeſus Chriſt, the only Son 


8. of God our Lord (the pecular grand object of our Chriſt ian faith, wherein was 
you cluded or implied what did eſpecially reſpect his divinity, ſo far as it is revealed 
e- io, or may be comprehended by us) being hitherto expreſſed and in ſome manner 


kplained and applied by us: We proceed to that which follows; thoſe illuſtrious ac- 
dents, or paſſages and circumſtances, chiefly agreeing to his humanity (what he 
ndertook and underwent, performed and enjoyed in our nature and in our behalf ) 


ſaith Ing here orderly ſer down, partly for the full and clear deſcription or determinati- 
at l of his perſon ; partly upon deſign to inſinuate thoſe principal doctrines (depend- 
„upon or involved in thoſe paſſages) wherein the myſtery of our Religion doth 
foul; dnfſt ; which we are chiefly obliged to believe, and which have great influence 


pon our practice. In the firſt place (as good order did require) is delivered the man- 
of his Nativity (that is, of his incarnation, or aſſuming human nature) which 


oro: the ancient Creeds (as we ſee in the texts of ancient Expoſitors) was expreſſed 
ore ſimply thus: Qui natus eff de Spiritu ſancto ex Maria virgine; who was born 

gent, the Holy Ghoſt of the Virgin Mary. The alteration ſeems to have been 

| du- ade more diſtinctly to expreſs the operation of the Holy Ghoſt in the genera- 
r in- of our Sayiour, and what the Bleſſed Virgin his Mother did confer there- 
their RP We know in ordinary procreation the influence of the father doth .not 
rack tend beyond the quickning of the mother's womb (whatever that influence 
c bis AF for tis a deep and inſcrutable myſtery of nature, (exceeding perhaps the 
gion ech of all human philoſophy) whether it contain an imparting of ſomewhat mate- 
bot BM or be only the inſerting an active vital principle) the effect of which influence 
or "ied conception; the word agreeing in ſome propriety both to the mother which 
his; _ to conceive; and to the child which is conceived : the father perfecting the 

; che . K of generation (by forming the fætus from its initial rudiments into a due inte- 
ſpile, * and fir diſpoſition of parts, nouriſhing, encreaſing, and excluding thereof no 
ell any 'mmediately depending upon the father, but being carried on by the concur- 
or og That yas firſt imparted by him and what is thenceforth communicated by 

t I. oF | + rt 
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| *ew. Thus did the Son of God (o- eternal and co-effential to his Father) become 
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the mother. In regard to which performances, the mother is faid r] that is, by 

gignere, and parere; to conceive, bear, and to bring forth: (For Tixlew doth impor 

as much as yer», all that a parent doth confer to generation; whence both Paren 

are called r; and Texvoy, a child, is uſed indifferently as relating to both.) Now i 

expreſs that influence or efficacy the divine ſpirit had in the generation of our 82 

our as man, by which God himſelf did in a manner ſupply the place of a father, ; 

was ſet down conceived by the Holy Ghoſt ; and when tis ſaid born of the 2 

Mary, what the Bleſſed Virgin, as Mother, did confer thereto, is to be underftog 

and the occafion perhaps of thus expreſſing the thing was that ſaying of the Ange 

Luke 1. 31. to the Virgin (in the 1ſt of St. Luke,) Behold thew Bak cancei ve in thy womb, » 


Matt. 1. 20. bring forth (ovaanty ov vel, 2 TEEN) a ſon, and ſhalt call his name Teſus. Bu 

75 2112 whatever was the reaſon or occaſion of this expreſſion, tis evident, that the Propoſ 

conceived. tion and aſſertion of theſe truths was intended. 1. That our Saviour was conceins 

and born, 2. That his conception was effected without any influence of man, gy 

by the power of God and operation of the Holy Ghoſt. 3. That the Bleſſed Virgy 

Mary, did by the Holy Ghoft, conceive, and bear, and bring him forth. Ly 

reflect and obſerve ſome what upon each of theſe propoſitions. 

1. Our Saviour was conceived and born: He, (the perſon before-mentioned) [ei 

Chriſt, the only Son of God, our Lord; the ſame who was in the beginning; a' 

did from all eternity exiſt with God; the eternal Son of God, by whom all thin 

were made; was in the fulneſs of time conceived and born; that is, had a product 

on agreeable to the nature of man, and became thereby truly and entirely man ; whid 

wonderful myſtery is in Scripture variouſly expreſſed or implied by, The Words k 

John 1. 14. ing made, or 3 Heſb; God being manifeſted in the fleſh; taking the irn 

1 * a ſervant, being made in the likeneſs of men, and being found in faſhion as man; « 

Heb. 2. 16. ſuming the ſeed of Abraham; partaking of fleſh and blood ; deſcending from heavn 

Hed. 2.14: God ſending his Son into the world, in likeneſs of finful #9, coming in the fleſh. The relul 
John 8 of what is ſignified by theſe and the like expreſſions, being this, that, He which bef 

31. ftom all eternity did ſubſiſt in the form or nature of God; being the Son of God; di 
8 an 1 by a temporal generation truly become man; aſſuming human nature into the ui 

John 3. 17. of his perſon, by a conjunction and union thereof with the divine nature incompe 

= 36. henſible and ineffable: He truly became man, I ſay, lite unto us in all things, finul 

. . 9. excepted; conſiſting of body and ſoul; endued with all faculties, and ſubject 107 
1 John 4. 2,3. paſſions, infirmities, neceſſities conſequent upon or incident to our nature. He 

. 4.17. Not only ſeem in ſhape and outward appearance, (as a ſpectre, deluding men's ly 

Matt. 27. 2. and fancy) but was in perfect truth a man; having a real body; circumſcribe 

and figured like ours, compacted of fleſh and blood; that might be ſeen and felt; i 

was nouriſhed and grew; that needed and received fuſtenance; that was frail and te 

der; paſſible and ſenſible; was bruiſed with btows; torn with ſcourges; pricked wil 

Luke 22. 64. thorns; pierced with nails; transfixed with an injurious ſpear. He had a ſoul to 

Matt. 26. 67. endued with ſuitable faculties ; an underſtanding capable of improvement (for 

= 4 26. grew in wiſdom, in ſtature) a will ſubject and ſubmiſſive; he was ignorant (as mil 

Lale 22. 42. Of ſomething he might know; to the divine will; (Let this cup pafs from me, 1 

John 5. 30. be thy will: but however, not my will, but thine be done; and, I ſeek not my" 

Kk 3. 5. willſ but the will of the father, which hath ſent me, Appetites of meat, dii 
ſleep and reſt : Several paſſions and affections, quonau! N aÞ1aGAyra ray, naturd, 

reprehenſible paſſions, and thoſe of the moſt troubleſome and afflictive fort, ang 

grief, and pity; and theſe ſometimes expreſſed by moſt pathetical ſignification io, 

„H. lo ug Sroans and tears. Upon occaſion of his friend Lazarus his death, tis ſaid, 

Terdeax\e. groaned in N and was troubled and wept ; and ye know what heavineſs, agen 

John 12. 27. exceſſes of forrow, diſturbances, and amazements (they are terms uſed by the Em 


Lale 25.25 geliſts) he underwent before his paſſion: ſo that as the Apoſtle to the He 


Matt. 26. 37. fpeaketh; Ve have not an High-prieft that could not ja} affionate (or \y"Pcl: 
Mark ” 12 ie with) our infirmities, but who was in all points tempted or proved and ce: 


+ ovuravy- ciſed) as we are (yet without fin.) 


Son of man (truly and entirely of the nature and ſubſtance of man z) deficient " Wh 
eſſential part; devoid of no human property; exempt from no imperfection mi 
convenience conſequent upon our nature, (except only ſin.) > 
If you demand the manner how, and the reaſon why God thus became man; 2 
the firſt (the manner) we muſt anſwer, that we can hardly otherwiſe than Þy 2? 
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e vle to bent our conceptions about theſe lower things can perfectly and adequate- 


n determine, not otherwiſe than by compariſon explain it: No words perhaps Oo 


= . nicatio, qua | 
uit to a Myſtery ſo far different from common objects of our knowledge; fo far natura huma- 


ending our capacity; yet we muſt affirm that whatever manner of conceiving d <2mmuni- 


ling upon this myſtery) or contradicts (directly or obliquely ; immediately 
by plain conſequence) the language and doctrine of the Scriptures, is to be re- 
ied by us; We may therefore ſay with the Council of Chalcedon, That in this in- 
dation of our Lord the divine and humane nature were in his perſon united, 
urs, r H, & icugt T; oY EAT e. 3; 1 | 
'AovyuTws, Without commixtion or confuſion, (for that would induce a third na- 
e different from both) ſuch as reſults from the compoſition or contemperation of 
elements into a mixed body; ſo that he ſhould be neither God nor Man; but I 
ow not what other kind of being, without any ground or authority to be ſuppoſed, 
at would deſtroy, diminiſh, or alter the properties belonging to each; neither can 
e conceive the divine nature capable of any ſuch diminution or alteration. 

Arei r rs, Without converſion, or tranſmutation of one nature into the other, not 
ble divinity into humanity; for how could God, as God, be changed, or made; 
come infirm, and paſſible, conſiſt of body and ſoul; ſuffer and die? Not of the 
manity into divinity ; for how could that before it did exiſt at all, be turned in- 
another thing ? why ſhould our Saviour be called Man, when his humanity was 
unſmuted into the divinity ? why is it ſaid the word was made fleſh, if the fleſh 
changed into the word? To omit how unimaginable it is that one ſubſtance 
!; Would be turned into another, eſpecially that a finite ſubſtance ſhould be turned in- 
00" IS an infinite one; alſo to omit many dangerous conſequences of this opinion; and 
inconſiſtency with many great and plain doctrines of our Religion. 

Altagerws, undividedly: ſo that the two natures have not diſtinct ſubſiſtences, 
do conſticute two Perſons; for there is but one Chriſt ; one Perſon, to whom, 
1" Wing God and Man are truly and properly attributed. | 

00 Bl el us, inſeparably; the natures being never ſepatated; the union never d iſſol- 
d; the ſame perſon never ceaſing to be both God and Man; no not, when as Man 


| own body, being fallen: as continuing God, he was able to raiſe himſelf as 
an: as being Man, he was capable of being raiſed by himſelf as God; the union 
ween God and Man perſiſting, when the union between the humane body and 
| were diſſolved. | Gn 

| might add farther excluſively, that this union of the two natures was not made 
pre Sg aαα, (by affiſtance or cloſe preſence) only; nor x b (by way of 


" WW -bitation,) nor x«7& n (by relation) xar' dg (by dignity or eſteem, ) xaTe Tav- 
(to a., or xa d, (by conſent or conformity of will and counſel, as Neftorius , 
1s ma ſuch heterodox dogmatiſts, in oppoſition to the Catholick expoſitions of this 


ſltery, did conceit : but it is ſcarce worth mentioning thoſe antiquated opinions: 


proper; as thoſe of Bellarmine, the union of a man's arm to his Body; the in- 
lon of a bough into a tree, and ſuch like) that nature doth afford us one compa- 
jon fit to explain or illuſtrate the manner of this myſterious union; which is the 
non of man's ſoul and body, by which he becomes one perſon : the ſoul and body 
two ſubſtances, very different in kind, properties and dignity, (the one material, 


* ended, diviſible, corruptible, paſſive, lifeleſs and ſenſeleſs ; the other immate- 
5 al, indiviſible, incorru ible, ſelf-moving, indued with life, knowledge and paſſi- 
* ') apable alſo both of ſeparate exiſtence and ſubſiſtence by themſelves; yet are 


© (though in a manner difficult for us to imagine or comprehend) united toge- 
g and concur to the conſtitution of a man, (and that ſo as to remain ſtill in ſub- 
nce diſtinct, retaining each its natural properties, without any confuſion, or con- 


_ = on of one into the other; ſo alſo that a man is truly from them denominated: 
. kn en and ſpiritual, mortal and immortal; ) in like manner (though more 


= and incomprehenſibly) are the divine and humane nature united in the 
* God: (for as we read in Atbanaſius his Creed) — As the reaſonable ſoul and 
NF one Man, ſo God and Man is one Chriſt. | 
n for the manner how; as for the reaſon why the Son of God did thus 
Nr to aſſume our nature, if we inquire the impulſive cauſe that moved him 
1 | Hhhe thereto, 


. . © * Catur verbo, 
expreſſing 1t doth derogate from the divine perfections; or is repugnant to the na- non eſt homi- 


e of things; diſagrees from the tenour of divine truths (connected unto or de- 7 1 
O7/85 « 


ſuffered and died; for he raiſed himſelf from the dead; he reared the temple of John 2. 19. 


annot longer dwell here: I ſhall only ſubjoin (omitting others more wide and . 


in exeg. loc. 
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Joh. 3: 16. thereto, it was only God's infinite goodneſs, mercy and pity towards us: (5; 
14 9ſoved the world, that be thus ſent his only begotten Son t:) it was the rd ne and 
Nabe wir; the beneficence and philanthropy (if I may ſo ſpeak) of God, that 

duced him by ſuch a debaſement, as it were, and an exinanition of himſelf to fave 


If we defire to contemplate the wiſdom of God in this admirable proceeding, a0 I 
know why God a other means and methods (alike perhaps for all we can cu 

ible to him) did chuſe by this to procure our redetnption and ſalvation: * of th 
ſwer (though it becomes us rather to adore the depth of his counſels, than to ff 
or hope to found it, yet) ſome congruities of this method to the wiſdom of 0 pour 
and the reaſon of the thing are intimated to us, and in ſome manner are appare react 
It became God, as his goodneſs toward us was infinite, ſo that the demonſtrat = 
thereof to his glory, and our good, ſhould be anfwerable ſo, which perhaps could 
otherwiſe be than by ſuch a condeſcention-; as a Prince could nor make any fi) 
ſo great atteſtation of his favour to his vafſal, than by deſcending from his thun 
laying afide his majeſty, and putting himſelf in a like condition, converſng ii ta 
him freely, ſubjecting himſelf to the fame laws and duties; enduring the like 1," 
ſhips and inconveniencies with him: It was expedient our Redeemer fhould be if d 
that he might be able by his power to fave us; to remove ſuch great obſtacle; Nba 
ſubdue ſo potent enemies, (to command and contravene nature; to vanquiſh * 
to aboliſh death in our behalf,) that by che nearneſs of his relation, the dignity gf * 

5 G0 


perſon, and the value of his merit, he might fully appeaſe God's wrath; and Perfed 
ly ſatisfie his juſtice for us: that his doctrine might carry with it the higheſt c 
tainty and ſtrongeſt efficacy; his example might challenge greateſt regard and in 
tation; his laws might have ſupreme authority, and perfectly oblige: the redempi 
and falvation of man was an honour too high for any creature to ariſe to; a we 
too hard for any but God himſelf to perform: It was not fit that any creature ſho 
intercede or intermeddle in an affair of ſuch importance and eminency : It was al 
requiſite he ſhould be man; that he might procure favour toward man, by perk 
ly obeying God's commands, and ſubmitting patiently to God's will, as man; t& 


as man had deeply offended and wronged God, ſo man ſhould highly pleaſe and u 1 
= 5- 19, tent him; that (in St. Pauls language) as by one man's diſobedience many were nu Us 


fnners, (condemned and expoſed to death; God being diſpleaſed with mankind { 
that man's tranſgreſſion,) /o by the obedience of one man many ſhould be mad rig 
ous, (abſolved from guilt, and exempted from puniſhment; God being well-pletk 
with and reconciled ro mankind in regard to that man's dutiful obſervance.) Tu 
Rom. 8. 3. decent, that as man did approve, ſo man ſhould condemn fin in the fleſh : as mand 

wilful ſelf-pleaſing was brought ro miſery; ſo by voluntary ſuffering he ſhould þ 
Heb. 2. 10. reſtored to happineſs ; empews, it became him (ſaith the Apoſtle) for whom arts 
things, and by whom are all things, in bringing many ſons unto glory, to mate | 


captain of their ſalvation perfect through ſuffering : It was alſo fit, that he wi 

was defigned to intercede for our welfare, and propitiate for our faults, to ſuccoit oft 
Heb. 4. 15. and relieve us in our diſtreſſes, ſhould be tender of our good, and ſenſible of al E | 
. 2. needs; (ſhould by nature and experience be diſpoſed ovate, to compaſſionate oi x 


& infirmiries, and uilgwwabey, to be gently affected towards us in refpe of our ig 
Hed. 2. 17. Fances and errours:) Whence (ſaith the ſame divine Apoſtle) in behoved him (wp 
he ought according to the deſign appointed and undertaken by him) 70 be in all tin 
made like unto bis brethren, that he might might be a merciful and faithful High-p"t 
toward God, in things pertaining to God, that he might propitiate for the fi 
the people: for in that he hath hi mel ſuffered, being tempted, he is able to ji 
cour thoſe that are tempted. I might add, that by appearing in humane ſhape (i 
ble and audible; familiar and agreeable to us; he was qualified for that great ® 
ſign of declaring God's will and intention towards us, in a leſs amazing and a 0 
obliging way, than could otherwiſe have been, that thus with more advantage l 
could deſcribe an exact copy of righteouſneſs for us to follow; ſhewing us ho 
ſhould as men behave our ſelves, how moderate our appetites, how govern our Þ 
fions; how uſe and order all the powers of our ſoul and members of our body: 0 
ther was it poſfible otherwiſe that ſo lively a pattern of tranſcendent charity, mech 
neſs, patience, and humility could have been exhibited. | 
draxipznc;r- In fine, it was moſt congruous, that he who was intended to recapitulate and 
- us y - concile (eyaxepzAuwondr, and droxarxzArdta) all things in heaven and earth; holt 
. 20. be the great mediator and peace- maker between God and Man; ſhould Yi er *. 


_—_ 


. 


donor, and diſpenſe his grace, purchaſe man's peace and procure his ſalvation; that 
be ſhould be the moſt nearly related to both parties; even if poſſible (and what 
to God impoſſible?) be himſelf both God and man; the Son of God, and our bro- 
rec; the ſame in nature with God, in kind with us. | e 
The proper uſe and influence of which great doctrine upon our ſouls ſhould be to 
uſe us with higheſt degrees of love and thankfulneſs to adore the infinite goodneſs 
of that God, who hath been pleaſed himſelf to ſtoop fo low, that he might raiſe us 
vp from the loweſt depth of meanneſs and wretchedneſs to the higheſt pitch of ho- 
"our and happineſs we are capable of? What words can expreſs, what thought can 
each a favour ſo ineffable and inconceivable. Well might St. Paul call it Weg- Eph. 3. 19. 
He ve YE & yay, love tranſcending all knowledge. Well may heaven d. Lu. 1.73 
and earth be aſtoniſhed, and hell tremble at ſuch a miracle of mercy. The ſovereign 
Majeſty of heaven; the Lord of glory; the World's Maker; the only Son of God 
nd heir of all things, to become a poor, ſmall, weak, and frail man; to dwell in, john 24. 
1 tabernacle of fleſh; to converſe with vile, filly, wretched mortals; to be ſubject | 
o want, reproach, and pain: & Babes! O depth of love and goodneſs unſearchable! 
if this will not, what conſideration can raife us, what benefit affect or oblige us? 
what prodigions ingratitude will it be to be inſenfible or neglectful of ſuch kindneſs ? 
Another great uſe of this doctrine is, to engage us as to univerſal obedience and 
ſubmiſſion to God's will, ſo particularly to humility, and patience, and charity. Did 
Cod thus ſubmit, thus abaſe himſelf ; and ſhall we be refractory, ſhall we exalr 
urſelves, ſhall we repine at any diſpenſation or proceeding of God? To theſe pur- 
poſes St. Paul applies it: Let the ſame mind be in you, which was in Chriſt Feſus Phil. 2. 
——who being in the form of God, emptied himſelf, and took upon him the form of 
a ſervant, and was made in the likeneſs of men: and being found in the faſhion of 
man, humbled himſelf, and became obedient unto death And know (or conſider) 
tte grace (or graciouſneſs) of our Lord TFeſus Chrift ; that for your ſake (ela Oer. 8. 9. 
be became poor (a beggar) being himſelf rich; that ye by his poverty might become 
nich: ('Tis a conſideration by which he incites them to charity.) 
Thus and to ſuch purpoſe are we to believe our Saviour's conception and nativity. 
Of which, ſecondly, it is affirmed, and we are to conſider that he was conceived by 
the Holy Ghoſt; that is, by the virtue and operation of the holy Ghoſt the Bleſſed 
Virgin became impregnated, and did conceive him, without intervention of any man 
or father: Joſeph was (ws gvoptelo) in outward eſteem and carriage, but God on- Luke 3. 23. 
ly was in truth his father; which is ſo perſpicuouſly and fully aſſerted in the Goſpels, Mag” i 
dat choſe who dare (upon weak pretences of diſcourſe) to contradict it, deſerve philis. . 
ot to be conſidered otherwiſe, than as perverters of the Scripture and ſubverters 
of its authority and uſe: nothing can be certainly known thence, if this truth be 
of. | 1 22 | 
The manner of this operation as by St. Luke expreſſed, is by the ſupervention Luke 1. 35. 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and the divine power's overſhading the blefled Virgin: words 
0! ſo general ſignification, and ſo little, as to their full extent, intelligible by us, that 
hey well ſerve to bound our curiofity and forbid farther inquiry. Some indeed 
have been ſo bold as to determine, that the Holy Ghoſt did bring from heaven and 
inſtil a body into the Virgin“; that our Saviour's fleſh was made of a divine ſeed; , 9 bas 
ad of the ſubſtance of God; that the Holy Ghoſt did in his conception create and and his Seck 
Mart ſome what of matter; tis enough to ſay that theſe are raſh and groundleſy of old. 
Conceirs: the fathers more ſoberly (to prevent dangerous and unbecoming thoughts , 31 
nd ſpeeches in this matter) ſay, chat our Saviour was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, not Smalciss, &c. 
Meuzlous (ſeminally,) but Sywergymes (operatively) & ie ovwacins, AAR dx d ur- 8 
eus; not by copulation but by power; Non de ſubſtantia Spiritus Sancti, fed de po- Damaf. III. 2. 
!t!4; Not out of the ſubſtance, but by the vertue of the holy Ghoſt, Farther than Juſt rea 
yp Generationem ejus quis enarrabit ? Who can declare the v0 rws, the perfect manner 3 PRES 
generation ſo ſublime and wonderful? The reaſons of his being thus conceived de tempore, | 
© more obvious: Conceived by the Holy Got. 53. Je. | 
u My endeavour to ſhew the reaſons why our Saviour was thus conceived, I was 
| 


"EITUPted the laſt time: I ſball therefore, reſuming a little what was ſaid, proceed. 
L Ny lc was the moſt fit way of effecting that ſo neceſſary conjunction of the divine 
uman nature; a work of ſuch glory and grandeur, of ſuch grace and 


* was not to be atchieved by any other agent than him, who is the ſubſtan- 


ve and love of God; by whom we ſee all extraordinary and moſt eminent 
COP works 
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works managed and attributed to him. In the creation of the world he moved ; 
on the waters, forming and actuating the World; by him thoſe ſignal work; ; 
providence, revelation of divine truth, prediction of future events, performance 0 
miracles, renovation of men's minds, and reformation of their manners, are in 
particular manner aſcribed ; and ſo to him this moſt high and glorious performan 


was proper and due. 


ed to the Holy Ghoſt, (the natural {pring 
efficacy therefore muſt needs intervene. I 


tate for all our offences; with full authority to teach, command and exen- 
plify all righteouſneſs ; ſhould himſelf know no fin: Such a Higb-prieſt became u, 
who was holy, harmleſs, undefiled, ſeparate from finners — Who had no need fi 
to offer up ſacrifices for his own fins: The ſacrifice expiatory of our fins was and 
ought to be @ lamb (apwn©O- g cornCE.) without blemiſh and without ſpot, ther: 
fore was he fully ſanctified, and became To &y:tov, that holy thing, as he is called by 
the Angel; (therefore that boly thing which ſhall be born of thee, ſhall be calledih 
Son of God; therefore from the fountain of holineſs, the Holy Ghoſt (whol 
proper name doth import holineſs, whoſe proper work it is to ſanctity) did he deri 
a perfect ſanctity and purity in his ſacred conception. 

3. I might add as obſervable, the analogy (or reſemblance) that is between tis 
conception of our Saviour for us, and his formation in us ; his generation and our 
regeneration ; his becoming our brother in the fleſh; our becoming his brethren i 
the ſpirit ; both being performed by the ſame agent; as Chriſt was made true mil 
and partaker of our nature, ſo we become true Chriſtians and (Seas pvorws row! 
partakers of the divine nature by the. operation of the ſame divine ſpirit: As he. 
nature, ſo we by grace are born not by blood, nor of the will of the fleſh ; nor of th 
will of man, but of God: Hence accrues a new relation, and we become his brethie) 
not only as he was made like us, but as we become like him; and are begot of G0 
by the ſame heavenly vertue, by the ſame incorruptible ſeed. 

The proper uſe of this doctrine is to cauſe us farther ſtill to adore the goodneh 


and wiſdom of God fo fully, ſo fitly carrying on that infinitely merciful and gr 


Luke 1. 41, 
31. 
Iſa. 10. 1. 


Luke 11. 27. 
2. 5 


cious work of our redemption; all the divine perſons, in a particular manner conlp! 
ring as in the deſign, ſo in the execution thereof: The Father ſending his Son; th 
Son condeſcending to come; the Holy Ghoſt bringing him into the world: To 
which bleſſed Trinity therefore rendring all praiſe and thanks; We proceed ro thi 
which is farther contained in theſe words: Born of the Virgin Mary. | 
Born of ber. Being born, doth not barely denote his nativity, but includes lů 
whole human generation, (with the parts and progreſs thereof;) implying all * 
ſhe, as a Mother, did confer thereto; and comprehending, 1. His conception 
her ſubſtance; whence he is called 8 of ber womb, rod (or branch) gt 
from the flem of Tees and behold (faith. the Angel) ovannty or yaren, ! 2 
conceive in thy womb. 2. The nutrition, augmentation, and entire conforma! 
of his body, alſo of her blood and ſubſtance; whence her womb is ſaid to be?! hi 


( Bleſſed 1s the womb that vare thee,) that 2 was F y. (gravidated, oi) 10 


2. It being neceſſary that our Saviour ſhould be conſecrated to his great office 
perfectly ſanctified in his perſon ; and thoſe performnnces being appropriy, 
and author of all derived Sanctity) jj 
Jeremy, St. Paul, St. Jobn Baptiſt pe. 
ſons deſigned to offices and employments, in dignity and importance ſo far inferiour 
were ſanctified, and ſeparated, and filled with the Holy Ghoſt from their mother, 
womb; in how more excellent a kind and degree was it requifite that he ſhould h 
ſanctified, who was ſent to redeem and purify the world from all filth and fault! l 
was neceſſary that his human nature, which God vouchſafed ſo highly to advany 
(to aſſume into ſo near a conjunction and union with himſelf) ſhould be free fro 
all ſtain and pollution, (ſuch as adheres to our ſinful fleſh and corrupt nature in q. 
dinary propagation,) that he whom God ſhould ſo dearly love and be fo entire 
pleaſed with, ſhould be void of the leaſt inclination to iniquity or impurity ; fr 
God, as, the Pſalmiſt tells us, is not a God that hatb pleaſure in wickedneſs ; nity 
ſhall evil dwell with bim: He is of purer eyes than (ſo much as) 7 behold cu 
and cannot look upon iniquity, much leſs would he receive any defiled thing ing 
ſo near an union, ſo dear a reſpe&t and complacence with himſelf. It was al 
neceſſary, that he who was appointed to appeaſe God's diſpleaſure, and reconcile 
him fully toward us; to redeem mankind from the guilt and power of fin; to ſaish 
-and exp 
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1p. Nach of him; and c upꝭ xn, ſhe was found (ſhe was obſerved by apparent ſigns) Mat. 1. 18. 


uction of a child, is attributed plainly to the Virgin; whence ſhe is truly and 
operly (and is accordingly frequently called in the Goſpels) the Mother of our Sa- Luke 1. 43: 


; the Mother of our Lord; and hath been (may be in ſome propriety of f. ＋ 
1 d Oer. Deipara; Dei genetrix & Dei mater; the Bearer and Mother of 
his od, (chat is, of him who is God; though not of him, as God.) 


But let us farther obſerve what the words afford to us confiderable : Born of the 
rin Mary: They imply our Saviour born of a woman; born of a Virgin; born 
12 Of a Woman, that was neceſſary or requifite to be; of a Virgin, that was 
nrenient, decent and wonderful; of Mary, that determines the Perſon, and in- 
res many circumſtances of importance. | 

1. I fay, 4 of a Woman, &x os (as it is in the beſt copies of St. Luke, chap. 1. 35.) 
den yurexos (as it is in St. Paul, Gal. 4. 4.) not in a woman only (e aury yermdey, 
lar. 1. 20.) or through a woman, but of a woman; that is of the matter and ſub- 
ance of a woman; ſo as thereby to bear the relation of a kinſman, to become 
manguineous to all mankind, (whom God did make of one blood.) We may eafi- Ad, 15. 26. 
conceive that God could have immediately created (as he did our firft parents) a 
aure in kind and properties like to ours, and aſſumed it; but that would not have 
 firly ſerved his defign of recording himſelf to us and redeeming us; to the effect- 
z that, not only a reſemblance in nature, but a cognation and proximity of blood 
requiſite, or at leaſt more convenient and ſuitable. Our blood being tainted, 


I. r whole ſtock degraded by the diſloyalty and rebellion of our common anceſtors, 
n- vs fit it ſhould be purged and reſtored by the ſatisfactory merit and fidelity of one 
15 bo was of our race and kindred. We being to be adopted and received into God's 
ir} oily, it was fit it ſhould be by intervention of a common relation: Such is 
n Pauls diſcourſe: God ſent forth his Son, born of a woman, born under the law, Gal. 4. 4. 5: 
. * be might redeem thoſe that were under the lau; that by performing the obe- 
ere due to the law, he might redeem thoſe, who being obliged to obey the lau, did 


t tranſgreſs it, (ira, T o οα c νοπν 3 that we mig t be conſtituted ſons receive 
te ſtate and quality of ſons to God.) It was congruous that the Devil, who by the 
eakneſs of a Woman, had ſeduced Man from his duty to God, (had overthrown 
bd triumphed God's creature) ſhould in juſt revenge, and for A of Gad's 
our, by the ſtrength and conſtancy of ane proceeding from a Woman, be him- 
f defeated, and debaſed ; according to the prophetical promiſe : The ſeed of the 
oman ſhalt break the Serpent's bead: Of the woman; the man is not mentioned, Gen. 3. 5. 
r (that which is next to be confidered) he was born of the Virgin Mary. So it 
as of old pre-fignified and prophefied ; A Virgin ſhall conceive and bear @ ſon : A Ef. 7. 14. 
ram: Alma, (ſo Aquila renders it) aroxpupOr, a recluſe; that perhaps ſeldom 7 4 Fe + 
d ſcen, had never however known a man. | "MP 
2. Born of a Virgin. $0 it was: and ſo it was fit it ſhould be: It was decent 
at the Tabernacle in which God himſelf would dwell ſhauld be wholly proper, and 
clofed ; that the temple of the divinity ſhould be holy and ſeparate; that the ſoit 
ence holineſs itſelf would germinate, fhould be clear and free | all fordid mix- 
e; that none fhould touch the border of that mountain, where God would mani- Ex. 19. 11, 
bimſelf; nor the tuft of man approach that place whence the glory of God ſhauld & 
luſtriouſly ſhine forth. It was alſo more than convenient to excite admiration; _ 
get faith, to procure reverence in us, that our Saviour ſhauld be born in a manner 
eculiar and miraculous; it could not other wiſe appear plainly that he was the 
4 of God: who that hears of ſuch a * e can forbear to wonder and conſider ? 
bean doubt him to be the Son of God, whom by fufficient and certain atteſtati- 
© learns to have been conceived without any concurrence of man? who can da 


0 [ "Wife than adore him, that was born in a manner ſq glorious and ſupernatural? 

" it ſees, was that new thing (fo ſtrange and admirable) which in the Pro- 

jo . Temy God did foreſhew he would create in the earth, (that when he would 

i 150 Sion and make a new Covenant with V ael) a Woman ſhall r 2 man? Jer. 31. 22. 
eng man (in a manner extraordinary, without man's concourſe) ſhall con- 

or e and contain a man: a man, who ſhall accompliſh choſe great things there pro- 


Hed of and promiſed. 
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But farther ; born of Mary; of that particular perſon determined and deſcribeg; 
the Goſpel ; her that was eſpouſed to, and lived with Joſeph ; ( Joſeph the Carpen dot 
ter, that was born in the Town of Bethlehem, lived in Nazareth ; was deſcended 

* Luke 2. 4. a direct lineage from King“ David, (according to both a natural and legal deſcey * 

2 , and conſequently from Abraham ; ſhe being alſo of the ſame ſtock and fan; 

cis. as may be collected from ſome circumſtances intimated in the ſtory, but more A 

Vid. Luk 2-4 tainly deduced from the prophecies concerning our Saviour's ſtock, and the aft 

ons implying their accompliſhment.) Mary (I fay) a Princeſs by blood and progeyy 

and extracted from the moſt illuſtrious ſtem upon earth, (not only famous am; 

men, but (which is infinitely more) moſt dear to God; yet ſhe, ſuch as was ww 

mean and poor in condition; humble and meek in ſpirit ; religious and devout u 

ward God; ſuch the paſſages occurring in the Goſpel concerning her do ſhew hx 

ſuch that moſt excellent hymn of hers in St. Luke (dictated by a ſpirit raviſ 

with the moſt ſprightly devotion imaginable ; devotion full of ardent love, paſy 

nate thankfulneſs, hearty joy tempered with ſubmiſs reverence) do demonſtrate |; 

to have been. Of a Mother ſo related and ſo qualified was our Saviour bon 

So related, that was neceſſary, for the declaration of God's truth and fideliy 

Gen. 26. 4. performing thoſe ancient predictions and promiſes made to the fathers; to * jr, 

18. 13. ham (that in his ſeed all the families of the earth ſhould be Bleſſed) to + David, u 

22. 18. whom God had ſworn (as || St. Peter tells us) that of the fruit of bis loins, ach 

yon 4 ko ding to the fleſh, be would raiſe up Chriſt, to ſet upon his throne : who (as appen 

+Pſal.132 17. by many paſſages in the Goſpels) God's people did expect and believe that 

Acts 2. 15- ſhould be the rod out of the flem of Jeſſe, and @ branch growing out of bis rats, i 

25 zo. whom the horn of David ſhould bud; who ſhould “ raiſe the tabernacle of Dail 

2 5. 21.15 23. that was fallen; and rule over the kingdom of Facob for ever. So was the Heel 

Row, 1 3. Virgin related, and to ſuch purpoſe (that all God's predictions and promiſes cr 

EC. 11. 1, 10. cerning the circumſtances of our Saviour's birth might be verified) and fo qualifi; 

_ 4 = ſuch in outward condition ; holy in diſpoſition of mind ; homely in ſtate of lik; 

* 5- to teach us, that God doth not ſo much regard the outward pomps and appeins 

2 9 6 ces of this world, as the in ward frame and temper of ſpirit: Tis ſome diſpary 

— ment to thoſe vain glories, by men ſo greatly adinired; and it may induce us bit 

moderately to eſteem them, to conſider, that God did not chuſe for the Motherd 

his Son and Saviour of mankind any great Princeſs ; any honourable or wealthy pet 

ſonage ; but her that was eſpouſed to a mean artizan, rich only in grace, ſplendi 

in ſpiritual endowments; adorned with that hidden man of the heart in the inc: 

r Pet. 3. 4. fibility of a meek and quiet ſpirit, which is in the ſight of God of great price. Such 

one the Son of God choſe to bear himſelf, to bear duty unto; to confer that greats 

vour, that high honour upon (an honour among exterior ones, the highelt tit 

ever was vouchſafed to any perſon, to any meer creature; for ſpiritual Bleſſings 

Saviour himſelf doth prefer even above this great privilege : Whoſoever (ſaith x 

Mat. 12. 50. ſhall do the will of my Father, which is in heaven, the ſame is my brother, and file 

and mother : the ſame is ſo according to a more excellent kind of relation. By 

way we may obſerve, that altho' the Bleſſed Virgin was in that reſpect «ey=g 

Lake 1 28. M£%, ęſpecially favoured and bleſſed among women ; though all nations mult need 

48. 49. therefore eſteem and call her bleſed, though ſhe juſtly acknowledged God had gn 

Oude 76 de- ugyanac, (mighty and magnificent things for her, ) yet in reality to have Chriſt bon 

225% J Her. in our ſouls, to partake of his divine grace and preſence in our hearts is a iy 

wes du honour, a truer 3 than that: for when the good woman raviſhed by® 

r ge. Saviour's diſcourſe, did cry out: Bleſſed is the womb that bare thee : yea rather, 
G. be, Bleſſed are they that hear the word of God and keep it. "tho 

Luke 11. 27. We muſt not alſo neglect to obſerve, that our Saviour choſe ſo mean a pare 

partly that he might taſte and undergo the hardſhips and inconveniencies inciden” 

our nature, (thereby more fully meriting and ſatisfying for us,) partly to give us 

ample of the moſt difficult virtues and duties (of humility, meekneſs, and patieles 

ſhewing us how we ſhould cheerfully endure wants, pains, diſgraces; conten 

want all the plealure, wealth, and ſplendor of the world. | . 4 

The uſe of this point concerning our Saviour's birth of the Bleſſed Virgin i 
to beget in us fond opinions, or to ground ſcandalous practices in reſpect to bet f 
tributing to her (I cannot ſay leſs than ſacrilegiouſly and prophanely) ſuch ſywclh 
vain, falſe titles and elogies, Regina Cæli, ſalus Mundi, mater miſericorararum 
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ea tra, ſponſa Dei, and the like; aſcribing to her the moſt ſublime attributes 
pen cdons of God, Providence and protection over us, yea redemption it ſelf; per- 
e niog acts of religious veneration, (and thoſe in a very high manner and ſtrain,) 
nan this without any good reaſon, any plauſible authority, or conſiderable exam- 
ni. 1 ay from ſuch groundleſs conceits and dangerous practices we ſhould beware; 
< as they derogate from God's honour and prejudice his ſervice, ſo they do ra- 
7 injure, abuſe and diſcredit the bleſſed Virgin, than do any right or honour to 
|. whoſe greater honour indeed it was to be a meek and humble ſervant, than to 
he mother of her Saviour, and Lord; the greateſt and trueſt honour we can do 
is to imitate her grace, and to obey him, who vouchſafed to be her Son. But I 
not proſecute that matter; nor farther inſiſt upon this point; ſome practical 
« thereof I have in the precedent diſcourſe inſinuated; the reſt I leave to your 
ditation. 

Next our Saviour's incarnation (his conception and nativity) with the cauſes and 
met thereof (partly expreſſed, partly implied) doth ſucceed his paſſion. It might 
nquired, why ſomething concerning his life interceeding, is not mentioned; ſince 
ee the Apoſtles in their preachings declaratory concerning the principal matters 
our faith take eſpecial notice of thoſe things: Ye know (faith St. Peter, in his 


Judæa, beginning from Galilee, after the baptiſm, which Fohn preached; Feſus of 
Rareth, how God anointed him with the Holy Ghoſt and with power, who went a- 
t doing good and healing all that were oppreſſed of the devil, for God was with him. 


e words, Feſus of Nazareth a man approved of God among you by miracles and 
ndert and figns, which God did by him in the midſt of you, as ye alſo know. Him 
ng deliver d, &c. Why therefore is not ſome mention made here concerning 
manner of our Saviour's life, the quality of his works and actions? I anſwer; 
t it did ſuffice to deſcribe our Saviour (as the object of the faith we profeſs) by 
h characters as did moſt notoriouſly determine and diſtinguiſh his perſon; and 
thal did involve and intimate the moſt ſignal myſteries of our faith, the moſt im- 
rantdodrines of our religion, the main deſign of his undertaking, the fit Method 
which he proſecuted it, and the moſt effectual means by which he accompliſhed 
The belief of which doth virtually contain (or conſequently infer) our belief of 
atever beſide it is neceſſary or expedient for us to believe concerning him; there 


1 nothing about our Saviour's perſon more conſpicuous and viſible than his trial, 
ct , demnation and execution, in the time, under the preſidency of Pontius Pilate ; 
7 r Was any paſſage of his life, any performance of his, more conducible to the ac- 


pliſhment, of that deſign, which God was pleaſed he ſhould undertake: It was 
refore ſufficient and fit to deſcribe him by this and other ſuch paſſages; (well at- 
ed, important and influential; ) and if we believe in him, who ſo ſuffered, we con- 
Ivently believe all that he did or ſaid; all that is in the Goſpels (the moſt certain 
d authentical teſtimonies) delivered concerning him; and that he truly was what- 
er we ſee there he did pretend and teach himſelf to be; (the true Meſſias the only 
u of God and Saviour of the world: by this paſſage therefore (aſſuming his reſur- 


Peter) that in the name of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth, whom you have crucified, 
m God bath raiſed from the dead, in that doth this man ſtand before you whole : 


* but the Jews themſelves (though out of hatred and in contempt) call him or- 


Pagan (coffers language doth ſignify him. But as to the thing it ſelf. 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead---- 


HIS part of our Saviour's humiliation, is in the ancient Creeds expreſſed more 
, conciſely by one word crucifixus: Crucifixus ſub Pontio Pilato & ſepultus :- 
4 ified under Pontius Pilate and buried; ſo it goes in the text of Ruffinus, and 
ably in other ancient expoſitors. But this alteration (or acceſſion) it ſeems 
pcs, (as for the expreſs diſclaiming of ſome heretical conceits that afterward 
* Lob, denying the real truth of our Saviour's death, ſo) for the more full and 
Vo? I enration of the thing ; by implying the manner, and main 8 
* | 1 1 an 


js 00 uc 


ſechetical diſcourſe to Cornelius and his friends) the thing that was done throughout Act. io zr. 38 


d the ſame Apoſtle in his Speech to theJews: Te men of Iſrael (ſaith he) hear AR 2. 22. 


ion) the Apoſtles do characterize him: for inſtance: Be it known to you all (faith Acts 4. 10. 


ither to us only ig the Lamb Alain, a periphraſis fully and clearly denoting his Per- Apoc. 13. 8. 


urily Talui (Suſpenſus, him that was hanged) and d d eiõ (you know) in = de 
Ver. II. 2. 
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and compleat effect thereof: for by ſuffering (I conceive) was intended to exp 
that what he underwent was in way of judicial proceſs, and ſentence of law, obi 
ing force and effect upon him, (chat he was proſecuted, adjudged, and puniſheg 
a malefactor;) (for the word Taoyav, applied as in this caſe, did, I ſuppoſe 0 
Her doth now in common uſe with us) by an cupywuopos (a mild and modeſt l. 
of ſpeech) bear this emphaſis, (importing to be puniſhed with death in a |, 
courſe; ) then being crucified doth ſhew the kind and manner of that ſufferi 
which was moſt painful and difgraceful ; and being dead, was added to declare 
full effect and extreme complement of all; (he fo ſuffered, was ſo crucified 
thereby to loſe his life.) Let us ſomewhat ponder upon theſe particulars diſtin 
then confider all together. 

Suffered under Pontius Pilate. Suffered: that is (I fay in my apprehenſion) i 
derwent judgment, and puniſhment as a malefactor. I deny not but the word ; 
in ſignification extend to all the infirmities, inconveniencies, pains and ſorrows j 
See Matt. 16. our Saviour did undergo both in the courſe of his miniſterial performances, and che 
Loks 9. 22. ly before his death; but I think thoſe ſufferings of his rather conſiderable upon oi 
accounts (as conſequents upon our nature aſſumed, adjuncts to his condition, 2 
concomitants of his paſſion) than here directly intended; for to interpret 
Toylis iA r, in Pontius Pilate his time, ſo as to reſpe any time be fore ors 
viour's being accuſed and arraigned before him, ſeems a ſtretch and a ſtrain, $f, 
Luk. 22. 37. here, I therefore take for puniſhed, in way of ſeeming juſtice as a malefad 
_ 15-23 That he ſhould thus ſuffer, God hath determined, and it was foretold by the}; 
1 7 21. phet 1/atas; that he ſhould be numbred among the tramſgreſſors: and St. Paul: 
us, that God made him fin for us; (that is, ordered that he ſhould be dealt with 
a ſinful or criminous perſon) who knew no fin, (was perfectly innocent and fi 
from the leaſt tendency to any fault: and we ſee in the hiſtory that he was imp 
John 5. 18. ched of high crimes; as a blaſphemer againſt God, (aſſuming to himſelf the t 
M09 3% power and properties and prerogatives of God) as a ſeditious and rebellious perl 
* os (perverting (or ſtirring up) the nation, and hindring to give tribute to Cæſar, u 
Luke 23. 2. pretending that he was Chriſt a King) as a deluder and ſeducer of the people; i 
. 63. general, as a x<«xov5, a criminal perſon and malefactor; and that he was condem 
John 18. zo. ed (though by a ſentence extorted, againſt the conſcience of the judge, by malic 
ous importunity of the accuſers) and ſuffered in pretence as ſuch, is clear and a 
feſſed on all hands. And that we may the better admire the wiſdom and goodn 
of God in this diſpenſation, let us meditate upon the reaſons why it was ſoordert 

To which purpoſe may conſider : 
1. That as our Saviour did chuſe to live a life of greateſt meanneſs and hard{hj 
ſo for the ſame reaſons he would die a death of all moſt bitter and uncomfortabl 
Such is to our nature the death of a malefactor; there is nothing to man's nai 
(and eſpecially ro honeſt, ingenuous and well-diſpoſed nature, wherein natural 
deſty is not extinguiſhed or decayed) more abominable. God hath put into vs," 
good purpoſes a lively ſenſe of all diſgrace; and of all diſgraces, that which pr 
ceeds from imputation of odious crimes is muſt diſguſtful and pungent; and bel 
conſcious of innocence, doth increaſe the ſmart; and to perceive our ſelves to! 
under it (to leave this world with ſuch an irreparable ſtain upon our reputation 4 
memory) is ſtill more grievous: to languiſh by degrees, and endure the tormenb! 
a long and ſharp diſeaſe, all ingenuous perſons would much rather chuſe, than! 
this manner, being eſteemed and dealt with as a villain, to find a preſent and e 
diſpatch: We ſee ſomewhat of this reſentment breaking forth in our Saviour; 
Luke 22. 52- how man's nature diſcovered itſelf in that queſtion: Be ye come out as 4g"! 
Matt. 26. 55. thief with ſivord and ſtaves? Yes; he loathed to be ſo treated, yer choſe it 2 
did other the worſt inconveniencies incident to our nature and to that low condiud 
which he put himſelf into (to endure want and fare hardly; to be contemned, ©) 
ed, hated, ſcorned and reproached in all the courſe of his life) he had not bee! 
John 5. 18. complete and extreme a ſufferer if he had died any other way. He was often'® 
10. 31, 32, in danger of death both from the ſecret machinations, and open violences of ti 
= 5 7. = which envied and hated him; but he induſtriouſſy declined a death fo eaſie, fo . 
25. nourable, (if I may ſay fo: for it is not ſo great a diſgrace to periſh by private ma 
or by ſudden rage, as by the ſolemn and deliberate proceeding of men in pu 
place, credit and authority: ) he ſhewed his diſciples, (ſay the Goſpels) = he | 
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-ymbent upon him (371 He re) to ſuffer many things, to be rejected or reproba- 


1 ufer not only in his body by bruiſes and wounds; in his ſoul by molt bittet 


rows; but in his name and reputation by the worſt of ignominies ; undergoing 
gell all the infamy, as the infirmity that did belong to, or could befal us; thus 
all means ſhewing his charity, and exerciſing his compaſſion; and advancing his 
erit for us. | | | —_ 

C Again, Death by publick judgment, as a malefa&tor, did agree to the nature 
his undertaking, was congruous to his deſigns in dying; did aptly repreſent what 
was doing, and ſignify why he did it. We wereguilty ; we deſerved condemnation 
Krreme pain and ſhame were due to us for our fins: he undertook to ſatisfy for us, 
therefore underwent the like judgment and puniſhment; was reputed, was called, 
is dealt with as a malefactor in our ſtead. What we had really done, diſhonoured 
{ uſurped upon God ; diſorderd and troubled the world; deceived and ſeduced 
ir ſelves and others (by our negligent miſtakes and our wilful miſcarriages; our 


fray; we have turned every one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid upon him 
| iniquities of us all: He not only bore an equivalent puniſhment, but in a man- 
r an equal blame with us. = 
. Add hereto; that ſince it was determined he ſhould die for us; and that not in 
natural, but a violent manner; and that to ſatisfy divine juſtice; it was fit he 
ould do it in that way wherein God's right is moſt nearly concerned, and his 
ovidence moſt diſcernable ; wherein it might moſt plainly appear that God did 


ks Moſes tells us) performed by authority derived from him; All Magiſtrates are 
s officers ; by them he orders and governs the world; what therefore is done in a 
ny of formal judgment by perſons of authority, God himſelf may be ſaid in an eſ- 
xcial manner to do, (as being done by his commiſhon, in his ſtead, in his behalf.) 
t was therefore an act of ſubmiſſion to God's juſtice, becoming the perſon he ſu- 
ined (of our Surety and our Saviour) to undergo ſuch a judgment and ſuch 
puniſhment. Seaſonably therefore did our Saviour anſwer Pilate, vouching 


en thee from above: It was in regard to that ſupreme and original authority of God, 
tat our Saviour ſubjected himſelf to theſe inferiour and ſubordinate powers, as the 
oper inſtruments of God's juſtice. Had he ſuffered in any other way (by any pri- 
ue malice or paſſion of men) God's providence had been leſs viſible, Chriſt's obe- 
lence not ſo remarkable; and if he muſt die by publick hands, it muſt be as a 
iminal ; upon pretence of guilt: there muſt be teſtimonies produced, however 
Uſe; there muſt be a ſentence pronounced, though partial and unjuſt: no man is 
rolecuted or perſecuted by authority, without ſome colour of deſert. — 
4 Farther, in no other way perhaps could our Saviour diſplay (with ſuch advan- 
ape) all manner of virtue and goodneſs, to the honour of God, and our benefit: whe- 
i we conſider the occaſions to exerciſe his virtue, or the means of ſhewing it. The 
ſudgment-hall (with all the ſtreets that lead him thither, and thence to execution 
tended by guards of ſouldiers, and accompanied by clamours of the people) were 
many theatres, whereupon he had opportunity (convenience and leiſure) publickly 
act the parts of the higheſt and hardeſt virtues; to declare his courage and con- 
KICY in defence of truth, and maintenance of a good confcience ; his meekneſs and 
uence in bearing the greateſt affronts and reproaches, injuries and calumnies the 
vorſt imaginable; his entire reſignation to God's will; his ſubmiſſion and obedience 
"mans law and authority; his admirable charity in pitying, in excuſing, in pray- 
5 for, yea in ſuffering all this for the good of thoſe, who in a manner ſo deſpite- 
* Murious and cruel did perſecute him: all theſe graces and virtues, by the mat- 
C ing thus ordered, were in a degtee moſt high, in a manner moſt conſpicuous' 
emonſtrate d to the praiſe of Gods name and the advancement of his truth; for the 
nlirmation of our faith; an inſtruction, encouragement, and inducement of good 


Mattice to us. 
eicher muſt we omit to conſider the farther emphaſis that lies in the word Suffer, 


Is implies our Saviour not only to have been dealt with as a malefactor, bur to 
2. K 0 1i i 2 | have 


(ærodvniſe dla, Safer, to be vilified and made nothing of) by the chief Matt. 20. 1B. 


16. 21. 


e, and elders, and ſcribes; to be condemned to death, and delivered to the Gen- | * 
5 T0 euraiza, to be mocked and ſcourged and crucified. Thus would our Sa- Mar. g. 12. 


il practices and examples) that was imputed to him: All we like ſheep have gone 10 7 


uct and take; Chriſt did yield unto and undergo puniſhment : All judgment is God's Deut. 1. 17. 


Is authority: Thou hadſt no power at all over (or againſt me) except it were gi- Joh. 19. 11; 


— A... 
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beyond the full and clear determination of our Saviour's perſon, the declaration d 


the fulneſs of time was come; he grieved at preſent evils, even toa degree of exceſſi 


_ conſequently men's attention more ready, and their minds more capable of inſtru 


Dan. 9. 26. 


Nom. 3. 19. 


to his perſonal qualities; or according to his deportment in this affair, ſome 


have really endured what a man in that caſe might or ſhould do: that he waz ſend 
ble and affected (according to the frame of human nature) with the pain, diſgrac 
and ſhame, and all evils, whatever did appear to attend his paſſion: as his complexig 
was moſt pure and delicate; his ſpirit moſt vivid and apprehenſive, accordingly we, 
the pains that he felt, both in body and ſoul moſt ſharp and afflictive: Some men qa 
fondly pretend to, or falſly glory in a ſtupid apathy ; or a ſtubborn contempt of al 
thoſe evils, to which our nature is ſubject: Our Saviour did not ſo, but with a qui 
et ſubmiſſion and ſweet compoſedneſs of mind reſented them; as God intended ys 
ſhould do when he implanted ſenſe and paſſion in our natural conſtitution, and q 
dered objects to affect and afflict them, for our uſe and advantage. 
Thus and for ſuch reaſons and to ſuch purpoſes (as I conceive) did our Saviout fy 
fer, or undergo judgment and puniſhment: It is added, Under Pontius Pilate, ;; 
Io[is Thazrs ; where the prepoſition gi may either denote the circumſtance of tiny 
when our Saviour's paſſion did happen (in the time of Pontius Pilate his govern, 
ment or preſidency over Judæa; ſogmi is very frequently uſed) or it may fartherin. 
ply a reſpect to that per ſon, as an inſtrument of our Saviour's paſſion (by, or unde 
Pontius Pilate as preſident and judge; ſo the word is ſometimes uſed.) Neither d 
theſe ſenſes, I ſuppoſe, were diſtinctly, but both conjunctly intended here; in re 
tion to the Goſpel-hiſtory ; the which here (as to the main paſſages) we are ſuppy 
ſed to know, and profeſs to believe: neither do I think any more of myſtery deſigns 


whom we belive in, by circumſtances moſt apt and ſuitable ro that purpoſe; the 
time when; the perſon under whom; and conſequently the place where, and {omewhy 
of the manner how he ſuffered. However all theſe circumſtances are in themſelrg 
conſiderable, and afford ſome matter of edification to our faith, and practice: The 
time (in it ſelf moſt fit, and agreeable to divine predictions) doth illuſtrate the wi 
dom of God in his providence, and confirm his veracity, conſtancy and fidelity: whe 


anguiſh, trouble and agony, (Tegaur@. aSnuora, yeroph . ow ayowriny n loi w 
rcſd ęeaxſas are words uſed to expreſs his ſorrowful reſentment) he feared future « 
vils, to a degree of horror and amazement (to an ES] that is, to be i- 
frighted and aſtoniſhed:) ſuch height of paſſion did the ſenſe of preſent pangs tie 
fore-ſight of impending evils, the apprehenſion of his own, the conſideration d 
our ſtate raiſe him to: ſuch a burthen, all the fins of mankind to lie upon hu 
ſhoulders, no wonder if he groaned under it: God's diſpleaſure flaming out again 
ſin, no wonder if it did terrify him: ſuch a father (whom he ſo dearly loved) fran. 
ning upon, and hiding his face from him, it might well trouble him: ſuch a ply 
ſuch a love contemplating man's ſinfulneſs, feeling his miſery, 'tis not ſtrange in 
it ſhould affect him. But I muſt paſs over this moſt large and fruicful ſubje& of me 
ditation. When the world was in the moſt general peace and deepeſt calm; 1 


on; when the greateſt (or the moſt conſiderable) part of the world was united und! 
one Empire; and ſo more fit to be incorporated into a ſpiritual Common-wealth; f 
communicate in offices of piety ; to impart and receive inſtruction ;) when mank 
generally was better civilized, inquiſitive after knowledge, and receptive of nul 
when the ſcepter of legiſlation and ſupreme authority was juſt departed from Judi; 
while the Jewiſh Temple yet ſtood, but not long before its deſtruction; when tt 
Seventy hebdomades (of years) were near expiring, (the time when the Mella 
ſhould be cut off;) in ſhort, when all things were duly prepared and ſuited for l 
great effects deſigned by God to proceed from our Saviour's paſſion and other pe, 
formances, then did he ſuffer and do what God had in his wiſdom and g 
pre- determined, pre- ſignified and predicted. | 

I might add, the time was fic to be ſet down, as a character apt to confi 
the truth of the hiſtory ; for direction to a fair inquiry and trial concerning n 
to exclude all confuſion and uncertainty about it. As for the perſon bon 
if we conſider him as a Roman ſtranger, as a Governour and Judge, accoralh 


in all theſe reſpects may offer it ſelf obſervable. He was an Alien from 4 
Common-wealth of VJ/rael; ſo Jews and Gentiles conſpired in violence and 
Jury againſt their common Saviour; that ſo (in type and myſtery) eve) * 


might be ſtopped, and all the world might become guilty beſore God. Neither k 
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| for nothing decreed by God, that the Jews ſhould deliver our Saviour up to the 
entiles (7915 t Sve) to mock, and ſcourge, and crucify bim. The Jews out of envy Matt. 20. 19. 
d malice delivered up, accuſed, proſecuted, inſtigated and importuned againſt Mar. 27. 18. 
m: The Gentiles out of ignorance, profaneneſs, and unjuſt partiality condemned, 

id executed him: whereby the ers iniquity, and impiety of all mankind Rom. 5. 6. 
ſome ſort did appear and was aptly repreſented, and in conſequence thereof his in- e 
nice goodneſs is demonſtrated, who for ſo impious, unjuſt, flagitious a generation, , 
ſuch malicious Enemies, and cruel perſecutors, did willingly ſuffer : he ſuffered * Ft. 3. 18. 
r them, by whom he ſuffered. I might add, that a ſtranger was more likely to Rom. 5. 1 

+2 fair and indifferent judge; and to do what was deſigned and fit to be done in Col. 1. 21. 
ur Saviour's trial. Conſider Pilate as a Governour and Judge, for ſo he was: Cæ- Ma. 25. 2, 
#'s Procurator, and preſident of Judea, (£riregn®- and nyeuwr,) and herein we may V 
Iiſcern the wiſdom and ſpecial providence of God puniſhing our Saviour for us by 
is own officer in a courſe of juſtice; the loyal obedience of our Saviour ſubmitting 
xh to God and Man, (though in a caſe of plain outrage and higheſt injuſtice | 
rzinſt himſelf,) the heinouſneſs of that wicked proceeding, wherein that ſacred pow- | 
committed to him by God, and the venerable name of juſtice were ſo abuſed . So 
hat if ever, then one might have ſaid with the Wiſe- man: I /aw the place of judg- Eccleſ. 3. 16. 
mt, that wickedneſs was there; and the place of righteouſneſs, that iniquity was 
ere. As for this Pilate his perſonal qualities; he is reported by the hiſtorians near 
joſe times to have been a man of a harſh and rough temper ; wilful and haughty in 
it; rapacious, violent and cruel in his proceeding ; and was therefore a proper 
ſtrumen: of providence for the execution of ſuch a buſineſs, ſo holy and gracious 
God's purpoſe, ſo villanous and barbarous according to man's intention: Such an 
ne deſerved to bear the guilt of a fact ſo baſe and execrable ; was worthy to be em- 
loyed ; might be ready to undertake therein: It had not been ſo plauſible in it ſelf, 
jat fuch an act ſhould, nor ſo credible that it could, proceed from any perſon of | 
bod diſpoſition, or right intention. But of him it could not be improbable, who by | 
former violences (ſuch as upon their complaints did ſoon after remove him from his Joſeph: Antiq. 

arge) had ſo incenſed the Jews, that he ſhould not ſtick to gratifie them in a '*5: 
auer, that they ſo earneſtly concerned themſelves in, and which in ſemblance (ſet- Matt. 15. 15; 
ng apart conſiderations of juſtice and honeſty ſo little material in ſuch a perſon's 
gard) ſo little touched his own intereſt; in yielding up ſo poor and inconſiderable 
n outward ſhew) a perſon, however in his own conſcience moſt innocent, as a boon 
acrifice to their importunate rage. Such he was, and yet it is obſervable, that he 
laved himſelf in compariſon of the furious Jews, with ſome moderation and in- 
nity, He was ſo fair in examination of the caſe, as notwithſtanding their eager 
dclamorous proſecution, to diſcern the right and declare our Saviour guiltleſs: He 
5 lo far conſtant and true to his conſcience, as to expoſtulate with the Jews, and Ie _ 
& twice, a third time to challenge them, Why, what evil bath he done? As Ce. 
(en did he diſcover his inclination and readineſs (yea his will and intention) to free e 3: 13. 
E Innocent perſon: yet had he not the heart or the honeſty thoroughly to reſiſt their 
portunity ; they were more obſtinate in their wicked, than he reſolute in his good 
ſpole ; lo our of fear to offend them, and favour to oblige them (thoſe uſual cor- 
* of right judgment) he yielded to them, ſuffering himſelf baſely to be over- 
Ines wicked ſolicitations,, ſacrificing acknowledged innocence to his own 
mf CO and their implacable malice, Thus did this heathen Judge behave 
an ſerving divine providence not only in the publick and formal condemnation 
i * N to the puniſhment due to us, but in the ſolemn and ſerious abſolu- 

* = from all blame in himſelf in outward ſhew he condemned our Saviour, 
* e condemned himſelf (his corrupt judge) and the Jews (his malicious accu- 
| ha ough he took away his life, yet he cleared his bene, and afforded 4 

a al moſt*valid and convincing of his innocence; ſuch as was requiſite to con- 

A tne Jewiſh calumnies and aſperſions, and to confirm our faith. a 
r the name of Pontius Pilate intimates the place of out Saviour's 
bun r. well known to have been Governour of Judæa, and to have his 
), (as y Juſtice at the mother- city thereof Hieruſalem; at Feruſalem, that bloody 
* e Prophet calls it) whoſe character it was to be the killer of the prophets Exck. 22: . 
75 1 of them that were ſent unto her; out of which it was (in a manner) im-, , 8 
Ace 1. © Prophet ſhould periſh: yet the place of all the world moſt favoured and 34 x 


by God by ipecial benefits and privileges: his own proper ſeat (the city of ll 5. 5 1 
TRE $2 


Philo, Joſe- 
phus, &c. 


John 19. 6. 


14; 


— — Oe * 


Neh. 1. 9. 


Dont, 9d. 23. counted moſt infamous and abominable : Curſed is every one that hangeth uf" 
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Dent. 12. 5. God; the city of the great King, ſo tis ſtiled) which he had choſen out of all u 


King. 11. 30. 77tbes of 1/rael (out of all the people upon earth) to put his name (to place his eſt 

Eſt. 6.12. Cal preſence) there; the holy, the beloved city: there at his own doors, as it wer 

<3, . before his own ſacred palace, where moſt eſpecial reſpe& and veneration were d 

Apoc. 20. 9. to him, was the King of heaven adjudged and executed; by procurement of his on 

ſervants, peculiarly related to him, the chief prieſts and elders of his choſen 

ple, perſons wholly devoted to his ſervice, and highly dignified by him (who, 

ce and eſpecial duty it was to maintain truth and encourage righteouſneſs, to pr 

cure honour to God and obedience to his commandments) which as it greatly a 

vances the goodneſs of him, who willingly ſuffered there and by ſuch, ſo it mud 
aggravates man's ingratitude and iniquity. 

It follows, Crucified; whereby is expreſſed the manner and kind of our Saviou 
paſſion ; which was by being affixed to a croſs, (that is, to a kind of gibbet or pa; 
bulum) mainly conſiſting of two beams (or pieces of wood) one ere, to which th 
length of his body was applied and faſtened by nails, the other tranſverſe, to whid 
(his arms being ſtretched out) his hands were nailed ; which kind of ſuffering a 
may briefly conſider as moſt bitter and painful; as moſt ignominious and ſhamefy 
as agreeable and advantageous to the defigns of our Saviour's ſuffering ; as ſigni 
cant and emblematical; as completory of divine predictions and pre-fignification 
in fine, as inſtructive, admonitory of duty, and excitative of devotion, to us, 

1. We may eaſily imagine what acerbity of pain muſt be endured in his limbs be 
ing ſtretched forth, racked and tentered; and continuing in that poſture; in the 
piercing his hands and his feet (parts moſt exquiſitely tender and ſenſible) wi 

Pfal. 105. 18. ſharp, hard iron nails; ſo that (as it is ſaid of Fo/eph) the iron entered into hisfo 
Heb. & Sep- or his ſoul entered into iron, in abiding expoſed to the injuries of Sun ſcorching, win 
_ beating upon, weather ſearching his grievous ſores and wounds: ſuch a pain it vn 
and that no ſtupifying, no tranſient pain, but very acute and withal lingring: wt 
ſee in the ſtory he and thoſe that ſuffered with him had both preſence of mind u 
time to diſcourſe; three long hours and more he continued under ſuch torment, fi 
ſtaining every minute beyond the pangs of an ordinary death. So that well m 
Lam. 1. 12. that in the Lamentations be applied to his ſuffering ſtate: Behold and ſee if ther! 
any ſorrow like unto my ſorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith the Lord hath if 
fidled me in the day of his fierce anger. Such a kind of ſuffering did our Saviour chodk 
to undergo, declaring the exceſs of his love (in being ready to endure the ſaddeſt 
flictions and ſmarts for us) ſignifying the heinouſneſs of our fins (deſerving ſo extent 
puniſhment) exemplifying the hardeſt duties of obedience and patience tous. 
2. And as moſt ſharp and afflitive in pain, ſo moſt vile and ſhameful was thi 
Laftant. IV. kind of ſuffering. It was ſervile ſupplicium (quod etiam homine libero, quamvit mt 
p. 436. te videatur indignum, ) a puniſhment never by the Romans (under whom our Saria 
ſuffered) legally inflicted upon free men, but only upon ſlaves, (ſuch as were (cat 
regarded as men, or in life, having forfeited as it were, made away, or quite loſt then 
ſelves) and among the Jews that . which approached neareſt and in paſti 
greed therewith (for they had no ſuch cruel or inhuman kind of puniſhment appon 
ed by their law) hanging up the dead bodies of ſuch as had been executed, was 
Gal. 3. 13. tree, upon a patibulum, ſays the law: Curſed that is, addicted to reproach and m 
lediction; Curſed of God (the Hebrew hath it) that is, doth ſeem to be deſerted 
rejected and afflicted of God. In the very nature of the thing to be raiſed on high 
and for a good continuance of time offered to the view of all that paſs by, doth beg! 
ill ſuſpicion and provoke cenſure; invites obloquy, ſcorn and contempt ; draws 
language of derifion, deſpite and deteſtation (eſpecially from the rude and ha 
hearted multitude, who think and ſpeak according to event and appearance; * 
Lu. 2336,36. egquitur fortunam ſemper & odit Damnatos——) ſo we ſee that the people ; 
Matt 27. 38. mock, and jeer, and revile (e“ D, ereraov, eBAzoqnpey) drawing VP = 
Vid. Pfal. 22. noſes, ſhooting out their lips, and ſhaking their heads, and letting looſe their 197 ; 
againſt him; in this condition (the ſame men perhaps who had formerly adm! los 
N 5. glorious works, and had been affected with his excellent diſcourſes; who had 1 j 
33 ed, and favoured, and bleſſed, and glorified him. They look and flare up" 10 
Matt. 21.9. a part of the deſcription of his ſufferings; (anſwering to that in St. Luke, we” 
Plal. 2.15. Axes Seed; the people ſtood gazing upon him; and dea lei ccf. to be made a 52 15 
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xk (or object of reproach) we ſee is reckoned by the Apoſtle as an aggravation of 4 23. 38. 
aion. Hence became it ſuch a ſcandal, Sc. 5 5 
7 Thus did our Saviour endure the Croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame; (deſpiſing that is, re. 12. 2. 
imply eſteeming it as no evil, but not eſteeming it ſo great an evil, as for the 
ciding it to neglect the accompliſhment of his great and glorious deſigns;) there 
n man's nature an averſation or abhorrency of diſgrace; perhaps more ſtrong than 
"Wi. of pain: mockings and ſcourgings we find joined together; nor doth pain more Heb. 1. 35: 
eroully affect the animal ſenſe, than being inſulted over and deſpiſed goes againſt 
e grain of men's fancy and natural conſtitution of ſoul; and generally men will 
re contentedly endure one than the other. We need not therefore doubt but our 
our was ſenſible of this natural evil, and that ſuch indignity did add ſome de- 
e of bitterneſs and loathſomneſs to his cup of afflition ; yet in conſideration of 
|: glory that would accrue to God, the benefit to us, the reward to himſelf, he 
lungly underwent it. He became a curſe for us (was expoſed to all malediction Gal. 3. 13. 
d reviling from ſinful men; (deſpiſed and rejected and diſeſteemed of men, in the l 
rophet's language) did alſo ſeem deſerted and rejected by God himſelf, (himſelf in 
manner concurring in ſuch an opinion, as by his woful out-cry Lamaſabacthani 
th appear.) [We did efteem him firicken, ſmitten of God and afflicted. So did Ih. 53. 3. 4. 
become a curſe for us, that we might be redeemed from the curſe of the law, (that 
from that exemplary puniſhment due to our trangreſſion of the law, with the diſ- 
ce before men, and the diſpleaſure of God attending it;) He was contented to be 
ut with as a ſlave (as a wretched miſcreant) making himſelf of no reputation, that Phil. 2. 7. 
emight be free not only from the pain, but from the ignominy we deſerved, and 
ich our lives recover both our honour and liberty, which we had forfeited and loſt. 
vin 3. Farther, This kind of ſuffering had ſome advantages, and did conduce toward 
WW Saviour's defign in being notorious, and in continuing a competent time: If he 
xd been privately made away, or ſuddenly diſpatched, no ſuch great notice had 
en taken of it, nor could the matter of fact itſelf have been ſo fully proved (for 
te confirmation of faith and conviction of infidelity,) nor had that excellent 
mi vortment of his under ſuch affliction (his moſt divine patience, meekneſs, and cha- 
y) ſo illuſtriouſly ſhone forth. God's providence therefore did order it fo, (to 
event all exceptions and excuſes of unbelief ) that as the courſe of his life, ſo the 
anner of his death ſhould be moſt open and conſpicuous: Theſe things (as St. Paul AR. 26. 26. 
d King Agrippa) were not done in a corner; [nor preſently huſhed up; but were 
ine leiſurely in the face of the world: ] I ſpoke freely (ſaith our Saviour) tothe world; John 18. 20. 
aluays taught in the ſynagogue and in the temple, where the Fews from all places 
ert, and in ſecret have 1 done nothing : His proceedings were not cloſe or clan- 
lary; but frank and open: and as he lived fo he died; publickly and viſibly ; the 
old being witneſs of his death, and ſo prepared to believe his reſurrection, and to 
drace his doctrine; according to what himſelf foretold : I being lifted up from the John 12. 32. 
th, ſhall draw all men unto me; (all men to take notice by the remarkableneſs | 
it ſome to believe upon me by the wondrous conſequences of it:) and, As John 13. 14, 
loſes did exalt the Serpent in the wilderneſs, ſo muſt the ſon of man be exalted ; "5 
at as by beholding the Serpent elevated upon a pole, men were cured of thoſe mor- 
ferous ſtings they had received; ſo by believing on him crucified men ſhould be 
ed from thoſe deſtructive and deadly fins they had committed.) 
4. This kind of ſuffering alſo ſeems in many reſpects ſignificant, and full of in- 
ms emblems: His poſture prong that large and | 
mpretenſive charity which he bears in his heart cowards us, % Lana, Iv. 5. a1 SE 
etching forth his + of kindneſs, pity and mercy; with Ky _— F Ae — 
gem (25 it were) to embrace the whole world, and receive © = jam tune ollenderet ab ortu folis 
| | ma k; d k A : . as uſque occalum, magnum populum ex 
man in under the Wings of his gracious protection z3 It omnibus linguis & tribubus congregatum, 
ed him earneſtly (as it were) wooing and intreating us to {ub alas ſuas eſſe venturum. 
un to God, and embrace the reconciliation he had purchaſed, 
4 did offer. I have ſpread out my bands all the day unto a rebellious people; God did Ida. 65. 2. 
— by his Propheis mediately and figuratively; he did ſo in our Saviour im- 
tely and properly by himſelf. The Croſs was as it were a Pulpit, from which 
vour did exhort to repentance, and preach divine grace, and offer remiſſion 
s unto us, with action moſt affecting and pathetical. "ids 
| . being lifted up may ſignify and mind us, = ſubmiſſion to God's will, ſuffer- 
80 or truth and righteouſneſs (humility and patience) are conjoined with and do 
. | | procure 
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procure exaltation: that the lower we are in humility, the higher we riſe in fag, 
and the nearer approach to heaven: I hoſo humbleth himſelf, faith our $ayig, 
Luke 18. 14. ſhall be exalted: And be you humbled before the Lord (under the mighty hand: 
pany oe, and he ſhall exalt you (ſay with one voice St. James and St. Peter.) 10 
r ict. 5. 5. becauſe our Saviour was obedient unto death, even the death of the croſs, therefir, | 
God *cwepuov, ſuper-exalt him above all dignity and power in heaven and gart, , 
St. Paul teaches us.) The croſs was a throne, where humility fate in high mic, 


whence patience fate encircled with rays of glory. The ſame conſideration may: 
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ſo mind us how and whence our ſalvation comes; that our help comes from at, cal! 
and by looking upward; that as in beholding our Saviour upon the croſs we my ecy C 
lift up our eyes, ſo in believing on him we muſt raiſe up our hearts to heaven. In Mete 
ſublimity alſo did our Saviour ſhew himſelf ſtanding erect, not only as a conſtant ii ug i 
1 ferer, but as a glorious Conqueror, having (as St. Paul tells us) ſpoiled Prince fa. 


ties and powers (all the principal powers of darkneſs, hell, fin, and death (S eduard 
he made a ſolemn ſhew triumpbing over them upon his croſs. No conqueror lojij 
ſeated in his triumphant chariot did ever yield ſo illuſtrious a ſpectacle; no tte: 
ever cloathed and adorned with ſo glorious trophies. To the outward eye and cim 
ſenſe our Saviour was expoſed to ſhame and ſcorn, but to ſpiritual diſcerning, all 
and our enemies hung there, objects of contempt, undone and overthrown : The 
* '2. 29- vil, o i19vegs (that ſtrong and ſturdy one) hung there bound and fetter'd, ſpoil 
1 Cor 15. 54. and diſarmed, quite baffled and confounded: death it ſelf there hung gaſping wi 
2 Tim. 1. 10. its ſting plucked out, and all its terrors quelled. The world with its vain pomps it 
counterfeit beauties, its bewitching pleaſures, its fondly admired excellencies, did ther 
hang all defaced and diſparaged ; the world is thereby crucified to us, and ue wh 
the world; ſo that we cannot glory, or truly rejoice in any worldly thing. (For u 
be ſplendid in external ſtate can never henceforth be worthily deemed admirable; 
be mean and low can never ſpeak a man miſerable, ſince the Lord of glory and fo. 
tain of happineſs did himſelf condeſcend to ſo low a condition, and became fo 
a ſufferer: nor can pleaſure pretend to make them happy, nor ſorrow juſtly diſc: 
rage us, ſince the Son of God by ſuch a ſtep of extreme grief hath aſcended intohi 
1 Pet. 2..24- throne of glory.) Our fins (thoſe fins which our Saviour did in his body diu 
ein, 3" emi mo EA, carry up upon the Gibbet) hung there expoſed as trophies of his vi- 
ries, objects of our hatred and horror, by him condemned in the fleſh : Thoſe m. 
nifold enmities (between God and us; between man and himſelf; between one ma 
= and another,) did all there hang together, aboliſhed in his fleſh, and ſlain upon hi 
Colo. 1. 20. croſs; by the blood of which he made peace, and reconciled all things in heaven a 
_— earth; together with all the yokes of bondage, thoſe enſigns and inſtruments 
vexation to us; thoſe laws that burthened men ſo much, which ſer them at ſuch d- 
| ſtance and variance, that ſubjected them to guilt and conden- 
e NN avis transf. nation unavoidable: that hand- writing of ordinances, inducing 
_—_ andlnns, Ge 3b. © ourobligation to ſogrievous forfeitures and penalties, was the" 
= Ons 12 nail'dtothe croſs; our bonds therebycancelled,our debtsexpung 
Our Saviour's crucifixion furthermore did ſignify how our fleſh ſhould be det 
with, how we ſhould mortify the luſts and affections thereof. We muſt not ol 
_ imitate "Log N. our Saviour in his life, but in ſome ſort endeavour to 22 
1. 3-10. him in his death, ouunoppadr md Sardro avts (as St. Paul ſpeaks) conformable ft 
* * 5. . death 2 Become ov COT planted together "AN him in e his deat 
Gal. 2. 20. gu ava Ty NR, be crucified together with Chriſt ; having our old man crucij 
Coloſ 3. f. Together with him, that the body of fin may be deſtroyed, ſo that we no farther fun 
Rom. 8. 13. fin; mortifying our earthly * . and putting to death the deeds of the bod); K 
Ny they that are Chriſt's, have crucified the fleſh with its paſſions and lufts. His de 
may fitly repreſent our death to fin; his croſs the thwarting our vicious deſires 
inclinations; his grievous pain the bitterneſs of our repentance, (wherein our i 
ſhould be pierced with ſharp compunction, as his ſacred fleſh was torn with " 
.- . Hisdiſgracc our ſhame and confuſion, wich regard to our offences: In his perſon fart 
we may contemplate the ſtate of virtue and goodneſs in this world; expoſed ro en q 
and hatred; to cenſure and obloquy; to contempt and ſcorn; to all kind of affe 
Et quanquam paſho 3} * per © e and hardſhip Every good man muſt hang up on' ſome — 4 
& 2 * *. 4 tor- other; eis xe ue Nc, tis our lot and portion aſſigned us 10 
mentorum dabat quam morantibus in hoc vine decree ; to a conformity with this image and pattern, 
* tus iplg Proppnit, Gr. Lec V Son of God we are predeſtinated; Jet nuas, we muſt (ir bt 7 
5163014 of neceſſity and duty incumbent on us) by many tribulatii 1 
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to God's Kingdom: All that will live godly in Chriſt Feſus, ſhall (certainly * 3. 3- 
ne way or other ſuffer perſecution (and partake of the croſs.) Many ſuch ana- Rom. 8. 29. 
and reſemblances not unprofitable might a devout meditation (in imitation of 2 Tim. 3. 12, 
acred Writers) draw out, for exciting good affections, and quickning to duty. 

t farther, ; 

We may alſo (for the fuller confirmation of our faith, and begetting in us a 

adoration of the divine wiſdom and providence) obſerve the correſpondency of 

our Saviour's manner of ſuffering to the ancient prophecies foretelling, and the 

ical repreſentations fore-ſhewing it. That moſt full and clear and famous pro- 

cy concerning our Saviour's paſſion (1/a. 53.) doth expreſs him ſuffering as a 

lefactor or with malefactors: He was to be reckoned among tranſgreſſors; ſuf- 

ing in a manner very painful, and very deſpicable, (He was to be wounded for Ina. 53. 3, 4, 5. 
tranſgreſſions, and to be bruiſed for our iniguities; he was to be deſpiſed and re- 

Fd of men, as a man of ſorrows and acquainted with grief; which circumſtan- 

could not ſo punctually agree to any other kind of ſuffering (or puniſhment) in 

15 to this. In the 22d P/alm, the royal prophet deſcribes an aflicted and forlorn P 22. 15416 
dition (ſuch as by no paſſages of his hiſtory, in the full extent and according to 
literal ſignification of his words doth appear ſuitable to his perſon, and there- 

e more properly is to be applied to the Maſſias, whom he did repreſent) and in 

it deſcription among other paſſages ſuiting to our Saviour, theſe words occur: 

mw baſt brought me into the duſt of death; for dogs have compaſſed me, the aſ- 

bly of the wicked have incloſed me, they pierced (or digged oputav) my hands and 

feet; (which words do moſt patly and livelily ſet out our Saviour's being nailed 

the crois.) And in the Prophet Zachary God fore: tells, ſpeaking in his own name, 

ey (char is the Jews, ſenſible of what they had done, and penitently affected) Zach. 10. 12. 
ſhall look upon me, whom they have pierced : Which place needs no violence to Jh 9 27: 
ort the right meaning from it; no comment to explain, or adapt it to the cruci- 

jon of God, our Saviour, to which it is ſo literally congruous. The ſame Gen. 22. 

i alſo ficly pre-figured by appoſite types: T/aac, the immediate ſon and heir of the = 11 
omiſe (in whom the faithful ſeed was called, or conveyed down by him) and ſo Heb. 11. 1. 
noſt apt type of our Saviour, he being devoted and offered to God in ſacrifice, did 

nſelf bear the wood, by which he was to be offered: So did our Saviour (the pro- Vid. Tertul. 


Voy 
Jour 


mcd feed in which all nations ſhould be bleſſed) himſelf bear the croſs, by which 3 wy 
4 was to ſuffer, and to be offered up a ſacrifice to God. Thoſe which were bitten john 13. 14. 
n his 


angerouſly) by fiery Serpents, were by looking up upon a brazen Serpent ſet upon 
pole preſerved in life, which (in our Saviour's moſt authentical interpretation) did 
preſent the ſalvation which ſhould proceed from our beholding and believing on 
m lifted up upon the croſs, to us, who had been ſtung and mortally ſtruck with 
t old Serpent's poiſonous temptations. The Paſchal lamb (that moſt proper em- Exod. 12.5, 6. 
m of Chriſt our Paſſover, that moſt meek and innocent, moſt unblemiſhed and 9. 46, Ce. 
tleſs lamb ſain for the fins of the world,) it was to be killed by the whole aſſem- 

of the congregation of 1/rael; its blood was to be daſhed' on the ſide- poſts and 


deal ole beams of every door; its body was not to be eat raw, nor ſodden at all with 
aul rer, but roaſted whole, and dreſſed upon a ſpit; nor were any of its bones to be 
w ken; which circumſtances (with ſuch caution and care preſcribed) how they ſuit, 
0 


fly adumbrate the manner of our Saviour's paſſion, I need not farther than by 
© dare mention of them to declare. | | 
Laſtly, The conſideration of our Saviour's thus ſuffering is apt to teach and affect 


A ; to admoniſh us of ourduty, and to excite devotion in us: No contemplation is 
| Ore kruitful, or efficacious toward the ſanctification of our hearts, and of our lives: 
7 e Goſpel itſelf is, in St. Paul's language, 0 Ae. ab ©-avgs (the word of the croſs;) 1 Cor. 1. 18. 


d be calls both this and that the power of God to ſalvation. Rom. 1. 16. 


ſo I, What good affection therefore may not the meditation thereupon raiſe, what 

nal e not produce in us? ney 

rnb 2. How can it otherwiſe than inflame our hearts with love, to think what acerbity 

* py what indignity of ſhame our Saviour there willingly undertook and endured 
— — No imagination can deviſe a greater expreſſion of charity; and if love be pro- 

0G > of love, what effect ſhould the conſideration of ſuch a love have? Nor can 

105 15 > ſurer ground of truſt, and a greater encouragement to hope in God than 

| 15 e chat ſpared not his own Son, but delivered him up to the ſuffering of ſuch 

Þ v and indignities for us; how can we diſtruſt his bounty, or deſpair of his mercy, 
10 6 . i K k k an in 
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in any caſe? What higher favour could he do, how ſhew greater condeſcenſion. h. 
more ſurely teſtify his willingneſs, his delight to do us good? how.conſequently 
ſtron unds of hope and confidence in us, than by his own free undertak 

ger gro p p y ndertaking a 
undergoing all this for us? | 

3. What deteſtation of our fins muſt it alſo raiſe in us, that brought ſuch tory 
ſuch reproach upon him? Judas the wretch who betrayed him, the Jewiſh Pri 
who accuſed and proſecuted him, Pilate the Judge who condemned him, the wie 
ed people that abuſed and inſulted over him, the cruel hands that ſmote him, f 
pitileſs hearts that mocked him, the blaſphemous tongues that railed upon him, th, 
who were inſtruments of his affliction, how do we deteſt them and curſe th, 
memories? But our fins, which were the firſt and main cauſes of that woful tr; 

Rom. 4. 25. dy, how much more reaſon have we to abhor and abominate them? He was 40 
red for our offences, (they were the traitours indeed which by Judas his hands did d 
liver him;) 'twas they that cried crucifie, (Crucifie him, crucifie him) with a0 
mour more loud and more effectual, than did the Jews, (it was they that did by de 

2 Cor. 5. 21. borrowed mouths accuſe and proſecute him ;) He that knew no fin, was made jin 

u,; (was condemned as a ſinner for us: 'twas we that by our fins did adjudye n 

Gal. 3.13. fentence him;) Pilate was but their agent and ſpokes- man in it. He became acy 

or us, (all the mockery, deriſion, and contumely he endured proceeded from 
the filly people were but properties, repreſenting and acting our parts,) He y 
wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he was bruiſed for our iniquities : twas they that 
the fierce ſoldiers and rude rabble, as by ſenſeleſs engines, did ſmite and ſcourge lin 
by the nails and thorns did pierce his fleſh and rend his ſacred body. 

4. What can in reaſon be more effectual to breed in us remorſe and penitent 
row, than reflection upon ſuch horrible effects proceeding from our fins? how 
we bur vehemently grieve, when we remember our ſelves by them to have been 
betrayers, the ſlanderers, the ſcorners, the murderers of God's dear Son, of ſo inn 
cent and lovely a perſon, of our beſt friend, and moſt loving Saviour ? 

5. And if ingenuity will not work ſo much, and melt us into contrition here 
yet ſure this thought muſt needs produce fear in us: Can we but tremble to think 
the fierceneſs of God's diſpleaſure, the ſeverity of divine Judgment, the heinousgu 
of our fins, all ſo plainly diſcovered, ſo lively ſet out in this diſmal ſpectacle: ltd 
view of an ordinary execution is apt to beget ſome apprehenſions of terrout, dra 
of the law, reverence to authority, what dreadful impreſſions ſhould this exrar 
dinary example of divine juſtice make upon us? 

6. Howcan it alſo but deter us from wilful commiſſion of fin, to conſider that! 
it we do arp vpsy, re-crucifie (in a manner renew all that pain and ſhame, bringu 

Heb. 6.6. again upon the / all that direful tragedy,) Crucifie, I ſay, afreſh the Son of th 

10. 29. and again expoſe him to open ſhame : that by it we trample upon the Son of God 

rize the blood of the covenant (that moſt precious blood ſo freely, yer ſo {il 

ſhed for us) as a common (a trivial and worthleſs) thing ; deſpiſing all his ſo ki 

and ſo painful endeavours for our ſalvation, defeating his gracious purpoſe, ren ©. 

all his ſo bitter and loathſom ſufferings, as to their principal intent (our good 
benefit) altogether, yea more than vain and fruitleſs ? 

7. Whar farther can be more operative in producing diſeſteem and diſregard 
this world, with all its deceitful vanities and miſchievous pleaſures ; in reconcli 
us to the worſt condition it can bring us into; in comforting us under the hes 
preſſures of affliction ; who can admire thoſe ſplendid trifles, which he neve' 
garded in his life, which only ſerved to mock him at his death? Who can reliſht09 
delights, which he never living vouchſafed to taſte of, and dying choſe to feel lh 
contraries ? who will dare to vilifie a ſtate of ſorrow and diſgrace, which he by 4 AC 
voluntary ſuſception thereof (in ſuch extremity) hath ſo dignified and graced;* 


* 1.9, which we reſemble, become conformable unto, partake with him, concur with lato 
Rom. . 15. (in a manner) complete his deſign? Who can much prefer, being admired, aPP | Ene 


Phil. 3. 10. ed, or made much of by men, before deriſion, reproach, or perſecution from ue! 
me, 1-24 (eſpecially for adherence to truth and righteouſneſs?) Who can be very ambit”, 
2 A p ſerves | 
perv de honour and repute, or covetous of wealth, or addicted to pleaſure, who ob 105 
lara. (the Son of God, the heir of all things, the Lord of glory) chuſing rather to 0 
a Croſs than a Throne; inviting the clamours of ſpite and ſcorn, inſtead ob f 

mations of praiſe; embracing the reputation of a malefactor and a ſlave, befot int 


| dignity and reſpect of a Prince; chat regards him hanging naked and forloro % 
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her, beſmeared with his own blood, groaning under extremity of pain, yielding, 


„he | | \ 
ly 8. the Prophet foretold of him, is back to the ſmiters, and his cheeks to them that If. 50. 6. 
g ed off the hair; (hiding not his face from ſhame and ſpitting,) will not the ima- 


nation of ſuch a ſight ſully the luſtre of all earthly pomps and beauties, damp the 

ne of all carnal delights and ſatisfactions; quaſh all the content we can take in 

ur wild and extravagant merriments? | | 

wic. if ſuch affliction and hardſhip were to him a ſchool of obedience (5pade ag Heb. 5. 8. 

„ade, he learnt from what he ſuffered, obedience,) a means of perfection, (It be- — 

me God, ſaith the Apoſtle, to perfect the captain of our ſalvation by ſuffering,) a John 10. 17. 

-ocurement of divine favour, (therefore, himſelf tells us, the father loveth me, be- 

uſe I lay down my life, and the manner ſure did encreaſe that love,) a ſtep to glo- 

„ (for, it is ſaid, was not Chriſt to ſuffer theſe things, and (lo) to enter into his Luk. 24- 26. 

ry ? therefore God exalted him: We ſee Jeſus for the ſujfering of death crowned Heb. 3 

ith glory and honour.) If it yielded ſuch advantages to him, and may by our con- 

my and compliance with him afford the like to us, what reaſon can there be 

we ſhould be any wiſe diſcompoſed, diſcouraged or diſconſolate under it? Much 

eu oe ſure there is, that we ſhould, with St. Paul, boaſt, rejoice, exult and ip Rom. 5. 3. 

e and oxupl a») for joy in our tribulations. He that doth not carry bis croſs, mp 15 

ge after me, cannot be my diſciple; and, He that doth not take up his croſs, and fol- Lit. 6. 23. 

e, is not worthy of me; ſaith our Saviour: he that doth not take it up readily, Luk. S 27. 

at den by providence it is preſented; that doth not bear it contentedly when it is im- Matt. 10. 38. 

ſed, cannot be our Saviour's diſciple (ſhewing ſuch an incapacity to learn the leſ- 16. 24. 

ns of humility and patience read by him; to tranſcribe the copies of ſubmiſſion to 

vine will, ſelf-denial and ſelf-reſignation ſo fairly ſer him by Chriſt's inſtruction and 

7 oll@:mple:) he is no wiſe worthy of him; (hath not the courage, the ſincerity, the 

0 UWnſaacy required of a Chriftian ; one pretending to ſuch benefits, privileges and 

wards from Chriſt, his Lord and Saviour.) The willing ſuſception, the cheerful ſu- 

ning of the Croſs is the expreſs condition and character of our Chriſtianity 

hence uſe hath been to ſign them who enter into it with the figure of the Croſs.) 

Tis the ſpecial enſign of our warfare under Chriſt againſt his and our common ene- 

u es; the diſtinct badge of our profeſſion ; the chief object of our faicb, our know- 

ige, our preaching (as St. Paul diſcourſes in the firſt and ſecond Chapter of his firſt 

piſtle to the Corinthians) the main ground of our hope, the ſole matter of our glory, . co. 2. 2. 

OT , vero ava) Far be it from me to glory (faith St. Paul) ſave in the croſs Gal. 6. 14. 
Chrif, Let it be to the Fews a ſcandal (offenſive to their fancy, pre-poſſeſſed with 

zpeRations of a Meſſias flouriſhing in ſecular pomp and proſperity, (let it be folly 70,1 Cor. 

e Gentile Greeks, (ſeem abſurd to men imbued and pufted up with carnal conceits, 

d maxims of worldly wiſdom) that God ſhould put his own beloved Son into ſo 

| and deſpicable a condition; that ſalvation from death and miſery ſhould be pro- virg. orig. 


* red by ſo miſerable a death; that eternal joy, happineſs and glory ſhould iſſuę in Cell. II. 
Gi om ſuch ſprings of extreme ſorrow and ſhame; that a perſon in outward, ſemblance s 7? De. 


contemptible, expoſed to ſo. infamous and laviſh uſage, ſhould, be the Son of God, 
ic Lord and Redeemer of mankind, the King and Judge of all the world: Let 
ls, I ſay, be ſcandalous and diſtaſt ful to ſome prejudiced perſons ; let it ſeem, 

ange and incredible to other ſelf-conceited men, to us it muſt be orateful 4 
id glorious ; to us, who diſcern by a clearer light, who are endued with a purer. - — 
aſe, derived from the divine ſpirit, whence. we may, with a comfortable ſatiſ- *. 
tion of mind, perceive that God could not in a higher meaſure, in a fitter me- 


* od illuſtrate his glorious attributes of goodneſs and juſtice (his infinite mercy to- 
vi rd his poor creatures, his heavy indignation and-ſevere juſtice againſt iniquity ;). 
7 ortue could not be taught, nor exemplified, nor. commended and inculcated 


* y other way with ſo great advantage. It were eaſy to alledge the ſuffrages of 2 

ato, Seneca, and other ſuch men (wiſe: only by improvement of natural reaſon) put. 2. de 
nowledging that perfection of virtue can neither be wrought or ſhewed, other- rep. Sen. de 
le than by ſuffering the bittereſt afflictions; that God (as a wiſe Father) therefore Frorid. 


J „ . | _—_ . | - l a ah . ' py”! 
1 an o exerciſe them whom he moſt loveth with them; nor hard were it to produce 
"les of men (even among the Pagans) moſt famous and honourable in the jud ELIE 
lc Ng * IL 1 Socrates, Pho: 


It of poſterity for their wiſdom and virtue, who have been tried in this furnace, dien, Ar fi del, 


} ; 0 | wo | 46d 4. . "-* — 18 f 14 444 
wh one thereby more brightly, ſuffering by the iniquity, ingratitude, and envy of 2 at 
4 0 F [ . - p 8 5 ; = . 1.8 . Ti) » 
oe ines, both in their reputation, liberty and life, infamous puniſhments, ignomi-%,1,;;;,." 
N eaths; though none of them of choice and upon deſign rg adyance the intereſt Prius, &c. 
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vopds, Yox3 ite and paſſion;) that death which is cauſed by the violent diſunion, or dilloc"ly”" 
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of goodneſs, but by an accidental force put upon them; none in a manner { 
with circumſtances fo rare, with an event ſo wonderful; ſo that even accorgir ts 
the paſſable dictates of common wiſdom this diſpenſation was not ſo unaccoyy: r 
neither ought the Greeks in conſiſtency with themſelves and their own moſt admi ; 


Philoſophers, have deemed the doctrine of the croſs to be fooliſh, or unreaſonghl - 

Vicit amor fince thereby a charity and humanity ſo unparallel'd (far exceeding theirs, who hs 1 
— been celebrated for love to their Country, or a more prevalent love of praiſe Fu Ah 
ITE cupido. ting their lives) a meekneſs ſo incomparable, a reſolution ſo invincible, a Patience udp 


heroical were manifeſted for inſtruction and direction of men: Since never were orb 
vices and vanities of the world (both ſo deſtructive to the quiet and welfare of * 
kind) ſo remarkably diſparaged and condemned: Since never virtue had ſo Dower 
an effect (the expiation of the whole World's fin and reconciliation of mankin; | 
God, ſuch as no other performance, no ſacrifice could ever pretend to) nor ſo 2 
rious a reward, ſovereign dignity to him that exerciſed it, everlaſting happinel; e 
them that follow it: Since (I ſay) there be ſuch excellent uſes, fruits, and 2 


quences of the Croſs undergone by our Saviour, we have no reaſon to be offen ee 
1 Cor. 1. 18, nor to be aſhamed thereof: but rather heartily to approve and humbly to adore i 
oe, well the wiſdom of God, as other his glorious attributes, ſo conſpicuouſly dena e. 
ſtrated and diſplayed therein. 115 
But I have not been able to contain my ſelf, and have dwelt too long upon f 
moſt rich and fruitful argument. * 
15 | 
Dead and burted, &c. it 
| hs te 
UR Saviour's paſſion (as we did obſerve formerly) was in the firſt draught 90 
this Creed expreſſed by one ſingle word, Crucifixus: but afterwards Cs Th 


to diſcountenace ſome heretical devices contradicting the real truth of our d 
death, or for the more full and clear repreſentation of the thing it ſelf) irs deſeript 
on was dilated and expreſſed by three words; ſignifying the quality thereof, (he ien 
fered, that is, was dealt with as a malefactor,) another ſhewing the manner « i 
(he underwent that moſt painful and diſgraceful puniſhment of Crucifixion,) a tht 

enoting the final completion thereof, (he loſt his life thereby.) The two forme n 


| Have largely diſcourſed upon; the laſt remains, being the conſummation of his gi I 

vous paſſion, the bottom of that bitter cup he willingly drank off for us; fote- bur 

Ichs 19. 306. the approach of which, he pronounced the TeTeAepai; It is Finiſhed. Concetiiii m 
ä which, we may conſider, 1. The nature of it, (wherein it did conſiſt.) 2. Some f on 


culiar adjuncts and reſpects thereof, (which commend it to our regard, and render 
conſiderable.) 3. The cauſes and ends (whence moved, and why he died.) 4. Mun 
fruits and effects of it, (what did eſpecially ſpring from, what conſequences thet 
were of his dying.) Laſtly, the practical influences, the belief and conſidera ri. 
thereof may or ſhould have upon us. | 


I. As for the Nature of it; We muſt affirm and believe aſſuredly, that it was 2 N 

and proper death, not in kind different from that death, to which all we mortal e 

by the law and condition of our nature are ſubject, and muſt all ſometime unde 

Plal. 89. 48. (For what man is be that Iiveth, and ſhall not fee death, that ſhall deliver bit He 


— OF 1s from the hand of the grave? That death, which is fignified by the ceſſation of ii 
8 operations (of all motion, natural or voluntary; of all ſenſe and knowledge; a 


2 Jon 1 on; by diſtempering; by whatſoever indiſpoſing the parrs, humours, ſpirits of i 
lun eu- body, ſo that the ſoul can no longer in and by them exerciſe thoſe functions 
— "I which its conjunction thereto was intended, and cannot therefore fitly reſide there 
in: that death which is ſuppoſed to confiſt in the diſſolution of that viral band (wit 
ever it be) whereby the ſoul is linked and united to the body; or in that, which 

..... thereupon Fr the departure, ſepatation, and abſence of the ſoul from A 
body; each of that couple, 25 their divorce, returning home, to their origin 

Reel. 12. 7. principles, as it were, the boay to the earth, whence it was taken; and the fi 
2 1* unto God, who gave it, as it is in the Preacher. Such cauſes antecedent are | 
d fied in the ſtory ; ſuch ſigns following are plainly implied; fuch a ſtate is exprel 8g) ! 
An the ſame terms, whereby our death is commonly ſignified. The ſame extrem 
of anguiſh, the ſame dilaceration of parts, the ſame effuſion of blood (which r. 

1255 deſtroy our vital temper, quench our natural heat, ſtop our animal motion, o 
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Conc ſpirits, extrude our breath) did work upon, and neceflarily produce the like ef- 
* 7 upon him (as having afſumed the common infirmities and imperfections of our 
1 acure) in regard to which violences inflicted upon him, he is ſaid to be ſlain, to be 


jpatched, to be cut off, to be taken away, to be deſtroyed, to be ſlaughtered, to be 3. 3. 15. 


mir ; unn e a 6 N 
Ky wrificed, (am 0x | wer, ue ecdg, vc ge, TAE, of Ec Fuscdg,) which words 8. 34. 
) ha ly import a real and proper death to have enſued upon thoſe violent uſages to- . 4 5 


d him. And by the ordinary ſigns of death, aparent to ſenſe, the ſouldiers john 18. 14. 
vdged him dead, and therefore, ws &Soy ] ee, ſeeing him already dead, they 1. 50. 


— «hear to break his legs; by the ſame all the world being ſatisfied thereof, both his [= wp 4 3 
mu iteful enemies, that ſtood with delight waiting for this utmoſt ſucceſs of their ma- 

ger cious endeavours to deſtroy him, and his loving friends, that with compaſſionate ark | 4 41; 
ind eſpe attended upon him through the courſe of his ſuffering; and thoſe, who were Luke 23. 27. 
oe co perform their laſt offices of kindneſs in procuring the decent burial of his John 19. 25. 


1; dy. His tranſition alſo into, and his abiding in this ſtate are expreſſed by terms 
conMMeeclaring the propriety of his death, and its agreement with our death, ſuch as was 

ene eſore deſcribed: St. Mark tells us, that JZemvevas (animam efflavit, he breathed out xlurk 15. 35. 
ore Wis //, or breathed out his laſt breath; he expired.) St. Matthew, apnxe to Tye pa; Matt. 27. 50. 
mode Jer go 515 ſpirit, or gave up the ghoſt, animam egit.) St. John, rag re John 19. 30. 
u (he delivered up his ſpirit into God's hands; ) St. Luke mentions it done with 

formal and expreſs reſignation; Father, into thy hands I commend (or depoſe, Lads. a 
ere my ſpirit. Himſelf alſo frequently expreſſes his dying by laying down John 15. 13. 
is life ; by beſtowing his life a ranſom; which ſhews him really to have parted with 19.15, 18, Se. 
it, His death likewiſe (as ours commonly by excedere e vivis; and like phraſes) 38 "6 
bs termed sgodos a going out of life, and leaving the ſociety of men, Luke 9. 31. ber iv 


III 


ts /e and Elias are ſaid to tell I £Zofoy ours, his deceaſe which he ſhould accompliſh 2 1 
dete Feruſalem; and peſafacs, a paſſage over from this world: V ben (faith St. Fobn) Ae. 


Jeſus knew, that his time was come, ira pueleſs1, that he ſhould depart from this At%s a0. 29. 
ld. His death alſo by himſelf is enigmatically deſcribed by the deſtruction (or n 
&moliſhment) of his bodily temple; anſwerable to thoſe circumlocutions concern- 
Ing our common death, in St. Paul, the diſſolution of our earthly houſe or tabernacle 
or tranſitory abode) in St. Peter, Toyo 7s oxwwnalO., the laying down, or put- 
ng off our tabernacle. | 

It werealſo not hard to ſhew how all other phraſes and circumlocutions by which 
human death is expreſſed either in the Scripture, or in uſual language, or indeed 
mi mong Philoſophers and more accurate ſpeakers, are either expreſly applied or by 
e enſequence from what is expreſſed, appear applicable to our Saviour: ſuch for 1 Tim. 4. 6. 
Inſtance, as theſe in Scripture ; Ai, being reſolved into our principles, or the re- R * 
urning of them thither, whence they came. Ard ν, a being freed, licenſed, or diſ- 2 Cor. Fg 
billed hence. Ex] ie & 73 f., (a going abroad, or abiding abroad; a pere- 2 Cor. 5. 4: 
Erination, or abſenting from the body ;) an exJvors, putting off, or being diveſted of Gen ST 

he body; an ide, diſappearing, ceaſing (in appearance) to be; going hence 49- 33, Sc. 

d not being ſeen: a falling on fleep; reſting from labours; to fleep with his fa- hee 1 
ners; a being added unto our fathers; gathered to our people; being taken or cut Plal. 52. "i 
out of the land of the living; going down into the pit; lying down, reſting, ſleep- P28. 1. 

gn the duſt, &c. making our bed in darkneſs. 83 | 14. 38. 11 S 


ou 
cript 
e f 
of | 
thin 
E 


2 Cor. 5. 1. 
2 Pet. 1. 14. 


ui Theſe and ſuch like phraſes occurring in Scripture, (which might be parallelled Ezck. 26. 20, 
ae et of common ſpeech and more learned diſcourſes) deſcribing either the entrance n. 17 
obe, or the abiding in the ſtate ofthat death, to which all men are obnoxious, might 16. 20. 11. 
of dy be ſnewed applicable to the death of our Saviour: But I will not farther inſiſt beg dh 4 


por confirmation of a point ſo clear, and never queſtioned but by the wild and pre- Ia. 26. 19. 
ther ptuous fancies of ſome hereticks. | W | 
yh on Saviour's death then was a true, and proper death, ſuitable to that frail, paſ- 
8 mortal nature, which he vouchſafed to undertake for us; to the condition of 
n aul flech, in the likeneſs of which he did appear; ſeparating his foul and body, and Rom. 8. 3. 


5gi0 mitting them to their original Sources. His paſſion was indeed ultimum fupplici- 
fp * an extreme capital puniſhment, the higheſt in the laſt reſult, which either the 
(p® ceſt iuſtice, or the ſevereſt juſtice could in this world inflict; for to kill the bo- 


rel BI 1s (as our Saviour teaches us) the extteme limit of all human power, and malice ; MM; "28: 
a 6 ; 9 | » Luk ny 
emll P moſt and worſt men can do; they have not TteeororIezy Tt, any thing beyond NTT 
which they can attempt upon us: and fo far they proceeded with our Saviour: 
willing undergoing of which #Ho' is the higheſt ex preſſion of kindneſs (if it be 
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John 15. 13. 


Heb. 12. 4. 
Rev. 12. 11, 


reſolved upon divine goodneſs: As God did then foreſee our lapſe and milery, þ 


Eph. 3. 11. 


done upon that account) for greater love than this hath no man, than that one |, 
down his life for his friends :. the greateſt atteſtation to the truth; the perfecteſt 
ſtance of obedince, ſubmiſſion, and patience reſpectively: To aflert truth, to folly 
righteouſneſs, to adhere to conſcience, to reſiſt fin, wexers ,., as far as to ble 
(as it is in the 12th to the Hebrews) not to love our lite, a4 Farxre (unto the der . 
when death is threatned) is the utmoſt that man can do.] But, N 
II. We may conſider thoſe peculiar adjuncts and reſpects of our Saviour's den 
(annexing thereto hereafter in our diſcourſe, for avoiding repetition, his whole pa 
on generally taken, whereof his death was the chief part and final completion ;) hat 
adjuncts, I ſay, and thoſe reſpects, which commend it to our regard, and am 10 
the worth thereof; its being a reſult of God's eternal deliberation and decree; Ki 
ter of free conſent and compact between God the Father and his only Son; its bein 
anciently prefigured and predicted; its being executed by God's hand and Provideng 
guiding, by man's action concurring: Its being the death of a perſon ſo holy and 
innocent; ſo high and excellent; of the Son of God, yea of God himſelf, 
1. It was a reſult of God's eternal counſel and decree: No caſual event, no e 
dient ſuddenly deviſed; but a deſign from all eternity, contrived by divine wiſggn 


he did as ſoon determine our remedy ; as the whole of that myſterious diſpenſation 
concerning Chriſt, ſo did eſpecially this main part thereof, proceed xa[e % 7 


2 euwywr, according to an eternal purpoſe; for our Saviour was a lamb flain from it hn! 
1 Per. 1. 19. foundation of the world: we were redeemed by the precious blood of Chrif, * that 
luamb without blemiſh and without ſpot, Tegeywopevs he, fore-ordained indeed befor a 
the foundation of the world: Our Saviour went (he tells us) to ſuffer za[z'7 weir, WR" 
Acts 2. 23. according to what was determined: it was by the determinate counſel and fre. inn. an. 
+ 28. ledge of God, that he was delivered up to thoſe wicked hands that flew him; Na ſoo 
did the conſpiracy of Herod and Pilate with the nations and people of the Feusel. Cilp 
feat any thing therein, beyond o 1 eig, 9 n Barn Yes TEWERTE vert cg, whatever tle beit 
hand and the counſel of God had predeſtinated to be performed. God's ſo great car el 
and providence, ſo expreſly commended to our obſervation, do argue the high wor Wi: 
and conſequence of his death. — 
2. It was a matter of free conſent and compact between God and our Saviour: . 
God freely proffered, if he would undertake to redeem his creature, a comfortable i 
Ia. 53.9, 10. and honourable ſucceſs thereto; he willingly embraced the condition: en thu 1 
ſhalt make, thy foul an offering, thou ſhalt ſee thy ſeed and prolong thy days, and th . 
pleaſure of the Lord ſhall proſper in thy hand : thou ſhalt ſee of the travel of thy ſoul, £ 
0 and be ſatisfied: that was God's propoſition: Lo, I come to do thy will, O C p 
eb. 10. 7, 8. 171831 : A doc 
Luke 22. 29. Was our Saviour's anſwer in correſpondence and conſent thereto. God in conſiden- B 
: tion of his ſufferings, did q αανι Y au S αοανν,“,] covenant to him a Kingdom commit oy 
to him a ſovereign authority, aſſign him an univerſal dominion: in virtue of which I 
Heb. 2. 9. tranſaction it was, that. Jeſus for the ſuffering of death wwas crowned with glory and ; 
IR. 53. 12. honour ; that he pouring out his ſoul unto death, God divided him a portion with il oy 
great that be being obedient to the death, God exalted him and gave bim a num of 
above all names. In this regard are God's elect and faithful people ſaid to be gun on 
to him, as a retribution to him who gave himſelf for them; that we are ſaid 19 
Rom. 1. 4. bought by bim, and the Church purchaſed by bis blood. There was therefore a covenall 
+. *. between God and his Son concerning this affair; and of great conſideration ſurelf 
1 Per. 1. 19, , Muſt that affair be, wherein ſuch perſons (if L may ſo ſpeak) fo intereſted the" WW. 
Acts 20. 28. , ſelves, do traffick (as it were) and ſtand upon terms with each other. ter 
38. Farther, that the excellency and efficacy of this death and paſſion might app* 5 
it was by manifold types fore- ſhadowed, and in divers ptophecies foretold. Indetd 10 
molt famous paſſages of providence, (eſpecially the ſignal aflictions of eminent pe: ex 
ſons repreſenting our Saviour) ſeem to have been preludes unto, and ptefiguratim le, 
Luke 11. 51. of his paſſion: the blood of the righteous Proto-martyr Abel, ſhed by envy, for c of 
oo ED ceptable obedience to God's will, and crying for., vengeance, ſeems to ha ve prefgi· ies 
; gory red that Blood, which cried alſo, though wich another voice, and /pake better thing e 
than. the bload of Abel; not complaints and ſuits. for vengeance, but intreaties and i: 
texrceſſions for mercy. Iſaac (the only Son, the Son of promiſe) his oblation in pu-: of 
pode, and death in parable, (as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews ſpeaks) did plainly u d 
oy 11-17 preſent our Saviour, the promiſed ſeed, his being really offered, and afterward © 
7 e g 0s 


Bored to life. Fo/eph his being fold and put: into ſlavery by his envious brett 
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. 


being landerouſly accuſed and ſhut in priſon, (whoſe feet they hurt with fetters, the Pal. 105. 18. 
im entred into his ſoul :) and this by God's diſpoſal, in order to his exaltation, 
hat he might be a means to preſerve Life and prepare convenient habitation for the Gen. 4. 5. 
children of T/rael, doth reſemble him, who by ſuffering entered into glory; WHO Luke 24. 26. 
being thereby perfected, became author of ſalvation to his brethren, all true 1/rac- Heb. 5. g. 
Its; who went to prepare manſions of reſt and light, a heavenly Ge n for them. John 14. 2. 
David's perſecutions preceding his royal dignity and proſperous ſtate, (which he ex- 
ſeſſes in no lower ſtrain, than by ſaying : The ſorrows of death compaſſed me, and *** 
tle floods of ungodly men made me afraid: the ſorrows of hell compaſſed me about; 
he ſnares of death prevented me ; ) how they may adumbrate the more real extre- 
ities of our Saviour's affliction, previous to his glorious exaltation, I leave you to 
conſider ; as alſo the reſt of ſuch paſſages, of a like myſterious importance: How- 
wer all the ſacrifices of old, inſtituted by God, we may more confidently afhrm to 
have been chiefly preparatory unto, and prefigurative of this moſt true and perſect ſa- 
ice, by vertue indeed of which thoſe aheypare and oxicy, thoſe umbratick re- Heb. 9. 23. 
preſentations, obtained any validity or effect: if they did not ſignify this in deſign, * 5 
they could ſignify nothing in effect: For as without ſhedding of blood there was no re- Heb. 9. 22. 
niſion, God's anger could not be appeaſed, his juſtice could not be ſatisfied with- 
out it; it being blood that maketh atonement for the ſou], God ſo requiring, as it 
vin the law, Levit. 17. 11.) which the inſtitution of thoſe facrifices did ſpeak and 
fonify ; ſo it was impoſſible that the blood of bulls and goats ſhould take away ſin: Heb. 10. 4- 
that thoſe legal gifts and ſacrifices ſhould perfect the conſcience of him that did the s. 
ſervice; chat is, entirely aſſure him of pardon and impunity. The ſouls of beaſts 
were not in value ſuitable, could not fitly be ſurrogated in the ſtead of men's ſouls, 
which had offended, and were therefore liable to death : the effuſion of their blood 
could not reaſonably ſatisfy a man's conſcience, ſenſible of guilt, and fearful of God's 
diſpleaſure, that by it God was fully appeaſed ; they muſt therefore refer unto a 
better ſacrifice, more ſufficient in it ſelf, more acceptable to God, in vertue of, in Heb. 9. 23. 
eſpe to which fin might be thoroughly expiated, God's vengeance removed, man's 
mind comforted and contented. The High-Prieſt's ſolemn entrance, once a Year, Heb. 9. 7. 
into the Holy of holies, not without blood, to atone for his own and the people's 
gnorances, did imply that our great High Prieſt, ſhould make a bloody atonement 
for the fins of mankind, and paſſing through the veil of mortal fleſh, ſhould enter - 
into the true ſancta ſanctorum of heaven, there to appear in the preſence of God for — MW 
us, The Paſchal lamb eſpecially, in its ſubſtance (as a lamb meek and gentle) in ts 
quality, without blemiſh or ſpot (holy and innocent) in its manner of preparation 
and drefling, (being killed by all the aſſembly, having its blood ſprinkled upon the 
doors of every houſe ; being roaſted with fire; having bitter herbs for its ſauce, ) 
vith other obſervable circumſtances, was a moſt appoſite emblem of Chriſt our Paſſ- 
over, who not only by his death did fignify and mind us of, but really effect our de- 
Iverance from the myſtical Egypt, our ſtate of ſpiritual bondage. So did ancient 
pes exhibit; and plain predictions alſo did expreſs the ſame death and ſuffering of 
our Saviour : T hoſe things (faith St. Peter) which God before had ſhewed by the mouth Acts 3. 18. 
of all his prephets, that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, he hath ſo fulfilled : Not one Prophet 
only, but all, (either plainly or covertly ; either directly, or by conſequence) have 

ewed it: it is our negligence or ſtupidity if we do not diſcern it: O fools, and Luke 24. 25, 
"v of heart (faith our Saviour) to Believe all that the Prophets have ſpoken : Ought ** 
ut Chrift (according to their predictions) to have ſuffered theſe things, and ſo to en- ye 
ter i 8 5 s . | y 85, 31. 

into bis glory? That David, an illuſtrious repreſentative of the Meſſias, doth of- Ac 26. 22. 
ien, as belonging to himſelf, deſcribe mortal agonies and ſuffering, not applicable vid. Fal. 22. 


leed Qf Mew in direct hiſtorical meaning, to his own perſon, and therefore in reaſon, 109, &c. 72. 
2 . to a higher and truer ſenſe, to be underſtood of the Meſſias; that Daniel 
"008 Preſly fore- tells both the thing and the time that and when the Meſſias ſhould be 


cut off, that 1/atas in ſeveral places doth inſinuate, and in the famous 53d Chapter 


ac- | 

9 fler doth clearly deſcribe the manner, and kind of our Saviour's paſſion, is ſo 
ing ent, that the Fews themſelves have acknowledged there muſt be one Mefias'ro 
i er, as another to triumph and reign in glory; being ſo groſs as not to apprehend 


* Conſiſtency between antecedent ſuffering, and conſequent glory; (between a night Luke 42 1 
5 > 5 Luke 22. 13. 
rkneſs and ſorrow, and a day of light and joy breaking out from it;) not to 88 
Buſh between an external pomp in chis, and an eternal majeſty in the future 


diſtin 
| ſtare; 
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ſtare. But to us God's ſo forward care, by the Spirit of Chriſt in his Prophet 

i Pet. 1 11. rep NH ugedg (as St. Peter ſpeaks) to fore-witneſs (to teſtiſie before-hand) the ſuffer. 
ings of our Saviour, and the glory ſucceeding, doth imply with what attention r 

ſhould regard, with what firmneſs of faith embrace this article. 

4. We may conſider alſo that this death was executed by God's eſpecial providen 

directing and diſpoſing it; though not without man's active concurrence. The tres. 

cherous diſpoſition and covetous appetite of Judas; the envious humour, and blind 

zeal of the Prieſts; the wanton fickleneſs, and wild rudeneſs of the people; the ſen. 

| ful, and ſelfiſh temper of the Governor were but inſtruments, by which God's oy; 
| hand did infli& this ſore chaſtiſement upon his own Son for us; 'twas the Lord thy 
| AQ 4. 28. laid upon him the intquities of us all; by God he was ſtricken, ſmitten and iche 
12 The Jeus with their Rulers proceeded raſhly and ignorantly, but God adviſedly gi 
1 Cor. 2. 8. accompliſh it, (as St. Peter in the Ads:) He did not ſpare his own Son, but del. 
＋ 17-| vered him up for us: He ſuſpended his bowels of pity (as it were;) he withdrew his 
Ro. 44 face of kindneſs from him, out of mercy and benignity to us; he uſed him ſeverely, 
that he might deal favourably with us. Vet did man alſo actively concur herein; al 

mankind (by their reprefentatives as it were) was involved as in the guilt for which, 

ſo in the guilt by which he ſuffered : there was a general conſpiracy practiſed d 

AQs4. 27. Jew and Gentile againſt the life of their Saviour: Of a truth (ſaith St. Peter) azainf 
thy holy child, whom thou haſt anointed, were gathered together, both Herod and Pn. 

tius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and with the people of Iſrael. In the Fews man's hor. 

rid ingratitude, in the Gentiles his wretched infirmity did appear; which ty 

their active efficacy did ſignify the meritorious influence they had; that it wa 

man's iniquity and infirmity which did cauſe our Saviour's death: which thus a2 

work of divine providence (the moſt admirable work ever done by providence) u 

an act of human pravity (the moſt heinous act ever committed by man) is conſiderable, 

g. But immediately the quality and condition of our Saviour's Perſon do maſt 

Pſal. 116. 15. Commend, and advance the worth of his death: J, as the Pſalmiſt ſings, precioum 
72. 14. the fight of the Lord is the death of his ſaints: If the ſpotleſs candour, the unblemi- 
oy - . ſhed integrity of a lamb do make its blood precious, render it a fat and acceptable 
1 Pet. 2, 22. ſacrifice ; how valuable ſhall the death of a perſon ſo holy and innocent, who didnt 
hd. 7. 96 ſo much as know ſin, in whoſe mouth no guile was ever found; who was removed (it 
2 Sam. 18. 3. infinite diſtance) from ſinners? If the life of a King be (as David's people toll 
21-17- him) worth ten thouſand lives; and it be high treaſon to imagine his death; hoy 
Adds 3. 15. Conliderable muſt the death be of a perſon ſo tranſcendent in dignity, the Lond 
1 Cor. 2.8. glory, the Prince of life? Ye denied the Holy and the Fuſt one: ye flew the Prin 
life, they crucified the Lord of glory: So the Apoſtles aggravate the Buſineſs: But 
an infinity of worth and efficacy muſt needs accrue to the death of our Savio, 
from his being the Son of God, from his being God: that the immortal God ſhould 
die, the moſt High ſo debaſed, as it cannot be heard without wonder, ſo it could 
not be done without huge reaſon, and mighty effect: Well might one drop of tht 
royal blood of heaven ſuffice to purchaſe many worlds, to ranſom innumerable le 

of men, to expiate an infinity of ſins. 

III. But let us conſider the cauſes moving to it; and the ends deſigned there 
together with the effects conſequent thereupon, (thoſe in nature being either ti 
ſame, or joined with the ends thereof.) The determining it by God, the undertak"s 

Ia. 53. 10. of it by our Saviour were acts moſt abſolutely free and voluntary: On the Farhe! 
Plal. 40 7:9- part: it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him (ſaith the Prophet: ) Behold J come to d- ty 
+ will; (chat is, to offer, not the blood of beaſts in ſacrifice, but my own body, „ 
Heb. 10. cording to thy will, as it is expounded in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews.) This comm 


* py 1. (faith our Saviour) I received of my father, viz. to lay down my life: And, the cl 


John 10. 18. None (ſaith he) taketh my life from me ('tis by no neceſſity or compulſion,) but 
6. 51. lay it down of my ſelf : I have power to lay it down, and have power to reſume ! 


Mar 21.28. And, the blood which I ſhall give is my fleſh, which J will give ſor the life of 


Thus did this death proceed from the joint wills of God and his Son ; yet # * 
volitions of every wiſe and underſtanding Agent are in a manner determined * 
rected by ſome cauſe, (and grounded upon ſome reaſon,) ſo the cauſes and rea _ 
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e voluntary acts in Scripture are declared to have been ſeveral. The main im- 
ve cauſes were two, (one internally diſpoſing; the other externally inviting, ) 
as goodneſs and man's diſtreſs. Mankind lying in a ſad and forlorn eſtate; en- 
ied to fin, oppreſſed by Satan, ſubject to a rigorous law, expoſed to the ſeverity 
juſtice 3 tormented by the ſenſe of guilt ; fearful of divine wrath and vengeance 


ice BE hore, condemned by the ſentence of heaven, and by the ſuffrage of his own con- 
e- W-nce to puniſhment unavoidable, to miſery intolerable; He, I ſay, lying in ſo de- 
ind N Nentely uncomfortable a condition, God's infinite goodneſs regarded his poor crea- 


it; his bowels of compaſſion yerned toward him; thence was he moved to provide 
a remedy ſufficient and ſuitable to his delivery, for the curing all thoſe diſtem- 
; the removing all thoſe miſchiefs: The main ſpring of all this wonderful per- 
ance (as of all other providential diſpenſations and actions ad extra) was that 
iſt excellent perfection of God; which in reſpect to this matter is ſometimes ter- 
d, benignity, or bounty (implying the great benefit we receive thence,) Tit. 3. 4. 
netimes Favour or Grace (ſignifying the pure freeneſs in diſpenſing it, without 
j deſert on our part: By the grace of God, he taſted death for every man, ſome- Rom. 3. 24. 
pes love and philanthropy (intimating the regard God had to us as his creatures, 2,09: 8. 9. 
d as capable of being benefited, and bettered by him: Herein God commends bis ohn ＋ 3G: 
e towards us; in that we being yet ſinners, Chriſt died for us: Chriſt loved us, Rom. 5. 8. 
{ delivered up himſelf an offering and ſacrifice to God) Sometimes mercy (con- s 5 
ing our bad deſerts, our obnoxiouſneſs to juſtice and puniſhment; ) ſometimes Eph. 5. 2. 
 (ignifying the need we had thereof, our miſery and diſtreſs.) Such were the 
pulfive cauſes diſpoſing and occaſioning; to which we may add our fins as the 
titorious cauſe: He died for our fins : He was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, bruiſ 1 Cor. 15. 3. 
for our iniquities, the chaſtiſement of our peace was upon bim: He died for us, not [Fe* 3: 18. | 
men only, not as miſerable, bur as finners: Had we been guiltleſs, there had wan- If bs. 6 
| ſufficient cauſe, and juſt reaſon of his death: God would not have been angry, Rom. 5.8, 9, 
ce could have had no pretence or hold; we ſhould not have ſuffered our ſelves, © © 
r could he have ſuffered for us: Death is the debt (the wages) due fo fin, which Rom. 6. 23. 
therefore payed, becauſe we owed and could not diſcharge it: All we like ſheep Ila. 53. 
e gone aſtray ; we have turned every one to his own way, and (therefore) the Lord 
tb laid on him the iniquity of us all. 
as for the ends aimed at, and the effects produced hereby; they are in the Scrip- 
account and expreſſion reckoned various; principally theſe. 
i. The illuſtrations of God's glory (by demonſtrating and diſplaying his moſt 
ellent attributes and perfections: Whom God, ſaith St. Paul, hath jet forth à Rom. 3. 25: 
[Pitiation, es Ede & Inawguys autre ; for a demonſtration of his righteouſneſs; 
it is, of his goodneſs, his juſtice, his ſincerity, his conſtancy, and all ſuch lauda- 
* which may be uſed in dealing with others, for ſo I take righteouſneſs 
Y. 3 | 
2. The dignifying and exaltation of our Saviour himſelf; by acquiring unto him 
4 were) a new right unto, and enſtating him in an univerſal dominion, in a tran- 
h 4 glory, joy, and happineſs, accruing to him by deſert and reward: For to this Rom. 14. 9. 
5 Paul tells us) Chriſt died, ive vexpar » Curly xverven: that he might be filed. 2 
| of the dead and living: For the eu rie of death he was crowned with glory © 
7ur : the Prince of our Salvation was perfected by ſuffering ; For the joy that Phi. 2. 8, 9. 
| 17 1 lim be endured the Croſs; He was obedient unto death; therefore God Wa. 53. 11. 
| b fats h 1 was agreed and deſigned, that he ſhould ſee the travail of bis foul 
Jattsfied. | 
4 The Salvation of mankind redeeming us (as St. Paul ſpeaks) (or buying us Gal. 3. 
em the curſe of the lau, (procuring indemnity and impunity for us, ) juſtifying AA 
n God's fi h 2 of p b ary” „ Rom. 5. 9. 
ſte) 4 gar, and reconciling us to God's favour: Being juſtified (faith the ſame p. 5: 3 
e) by bis Blood wwe ſhall be ſaved by him from wrath : For if, being enemies, Heb. g. 4 | 
were reconciled |; ) ating, Jou 1. 2 
ed to God by the death of his Son: bearing, taking away, expiating, / 9. 


nl l ing, p . 
mA | procuring pardon for, purging the conſcience from, cleanſing us from the 
* od freeing us from the power of ſin, and dead works: But now (faith the Au- 
. a0 | the Hebrews) once in the end of the world hath he appeared, eis avernow jg 10 Fa 


3 to the putting away (or abolition) of fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf: and, The 1 John 1. 7. 


„ Chrift (aich St. Fobn) cleanſeth us from all fin: And, who loved us, and waſhed . 


4 ” fins in his own blood: And, who gave himſelf for our fins, that be 7727 Tit. 2. 14. 
* | R dleli- 
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1 Pet. 1. 18. deliver us from this preſent evil world : Who gave himſelf for us, that be migy , 

deem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himſelf a peculiar people, zealous if 70 

Rom. 8. 34. wort. Who ſhall lay any thing to the charge of (who ſhall criminate, Tis ey, 

God's elect? who ſhall — 'Tis Chrift that died. In ſubordination unto, co-ing 

dence or concurrence with theſe ends, our Saviour alſo died; for the reparatic , 

God's honour, recovery of his right, and ſatisfaction of his juſtice; for the ratifyin 

the new Covenant between God and us; (whence his blood is called 7he blood of y 

Covenant, or New Teſtament;) for the reconciling and pacifying all things in h 

ven and earth; removing all cauſes of difſention, inducing obligations of concy 

and charity: For pulling out the ſting and removing the terrour of death; ſuppt 

ColoT. 2. 15. fing and triumphing over the powers of bell; deſtroying (or defeating) him that j, 

Heb. 2. 14- the power of Death, the Devil; and delivering them, who through fear of d 

es avere all their life-time ſulject to death: For engaging us to all righteouſneſs and q 

dience, (eſpecially to the moſt excellent and moſt difficult parts thereof, charity, mee 

neſs, patience, ſelf-denial, utmoſt conſtancy and perſeverance) both from our gi 

gation for what he did, and in imitation of his example; Laſtly, for atteſtation y 

to, and confirmation of divine truth; ſealing his heavenly doctrine by his blood, 

| witneſſing before Pontius Pilate a good confeſſion. Such ends did the death and 

i Tim. 6. 13. fion of our Saviour aim at, ſuch fruits did grow from it; which the time hath je 

John 18. 37. mitted me ſcarce curſorily to mention. 

| As for the practical influences, the belief and conſideration thereof ſhould hn 

upon us, they are many and great. | 

It ſhould oblige us to the higheſt degree of love, and thankfulneſs, in regardt 

* 8 45 this higheſt expreſſion of love to us. It ſhould beget in us the greateſt faith and; 

em. 8. 3* inGod; for that, He which did not ſpare his own Son, but delivered him uþ (i 

death) for us all, how ſhall be not with him alſo freely give us all things? it ſboll 

work contrition and repentance in us for thoſe fins, which murdered our ſo got 

friend and loving Saviour: It ſhould deter and make us carefully to avoid them, 

. thoſe which in a manner exact another death from him and crucify him a-freſh, a 

Heb. 6.6. wilifie the precious blood of the covenant: It ſhould diſcover to us their heinouſneh 

10. 29. and produce in us a vehement deteſtation and dread of them; as having provoke 

| | '- God toſuchadegree of diſpleaſure; cauſing him to deal ſo ſeverely with his ownmd 

Luke 23. 31. dear Son; for if thoſe things were done (ſuch puniſhments were inflicted) upon agrt 

| tree (upon a perſon ſo innocent, ſo precious, ſo little liable to the fire of vengeance 

what ſhall be done to the dry (to us, that are fo guilty, ſo combuſtible) if we prelu 

to diſpleaſe God? It ſhould engage us to a patient ſubmiſſion and reſignation of 

Phil. 2.5. ſelves to God's will and providence: Foraſmuch as Chrift bath ſuffered for us 11 

i Pete 4 1. fleſh, we ſhould arm our ſefves likewiſe with the ſame mind, as St. Peter adviſes; i 

| prepare for the deepeſt mortification, in conformity to his death, dying after hin! 

the luſts and affettions of the fleſh, to the faſhions and delights of the world; 

- fulleſt meaſure of charity; for if God ſo loved us (ſo as to die for us) then ought v 

John 4. 11. (as St, John tells us) t love one another, in a degree anſwerable; for, he adds f 

Phil. 3. 10. laid down his life for us, then ought ue alſo to lay down our lives for our brethy 

1 Pet. 4. 2. In fine, we are hereby obliged to yield up ourſelves wholly to the ſervice of out 

* 2 5» viour; to the promoting of his intereſt and glory; ſince, as St. Paul teaches 5," 

Gal. 2. 20. are not our own, being bought with a price; and therefore muſt glorifie God 1n 

Cos & U. body and in our ſpirits, which are God's, (by a purchaſe ſo dear and precious, 

2 Cor. 15. 5. (as he again tells us) Chriſt died for all, that they whieh live might not live 101% 

1 Pet. 1.18. ſelves, but to him that died for them: Since (as St. Peter urges) we know 1 
are not redeemed by things corruptible, by filver and gold, but by the precious bi 

Chriſt, as a lamb without blemiſh or ſpot, from our vain converſation. 


Buried. He deſcended into Pell. 
22 two particulars (which in the ancient Roman Creed, and in all the 


ral Forms, as alſo in other more ancient ſummaries of Chriſtian doctt 1 


appear either to have been conjoined and comprehended in the former of them 
ried) or at leaſt the latter to have been wholly omitted; it being afterwards - 
ed here out of the Aquileian Form, (which in a manner had it, in the room 


former, that ſaying inſtead of /epultus eff, deſcendit in inferna) or from * 
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« latter ages mentioning both, either for more fulneſs and ſecurity, that nothing 
wiſe material, touched in Scripture, concerning our Saviour's perſon, or per- 
"mances, eſpecially done in that great ſeaſon of action preceding his laſt farewel to 
s world, might ſeem neglected) or perchance upon occaſion of (in favour to, or 
4 lyance with) ſome opinions about our Saviour's doings in the interval between 
death and reſurrection, current and paſſable in thoſe times: theſe particulars 
"ever, 1 ſay, may ſeem added in reſpect chiefly (for the clearer illuſtration, and 
cer confirmation) of thoſe great Articles precedent and ſubſequent concerning our 
riour's death and reſurrection. For (as to the firſt) our Saviour's body being 
mmitted to the grave, the common repoſitory of bodies, it plainly demonſtrates 
+ truth of his death, the reality and wonderfulneſs of his reſurrection. No life 
ld continue in a body ſhut up under-ground till the third day 3 (ſequeſtred from 
it air, which ventilates and keeps from ſmothering our vital flame, from that 
mfortable light which excites and cheriſnes our natural heat; from that food, 
hich ſuſtains and repairs our decaying parts 3) therefore he muſt, being thus lodged 
the chambers of death, be really dead; and to raiſe him thence, to rear the 
ple of his body, from that utmoſt ſtate of dejection, muſt be a work of divine 
id moſt wonderful power. And to this purpoſe I ſuppole St. Paul mentions our Savi- 
ars burial as a point, which among other great Articles of our Religion he did uſe 
) preach and inculcate as a matter of faith: I delivered unto you firſt of all (ſaith he 1 Cor. 15. 4. 
the Corinthians) that which J alſo received, that Chriſt died for our fins : and 
ut be was buried, and that he refe again, according to the Scriptures. His bu- 
l interceding, gave light and confirmation to his death foregoing, and his reſurre- 
bon following it: according to the Scriptures, St. Paul adds; for it had ſeemed 
"od to God both by typical repreſentation to fore-ſhew, and expreſly to fore-tell 
r $aviour's interment. As Jonas (faith he himſelf, the beſt expoſitor of God's Matt. 12. 24. 
ening in ſuch myſtical adumbrations) was three days, and three nights in the 
bale's belly, ſo ſhall the ſon of man be three days and three nights in the beart A 
earth; the Whale's belly Jonas himſelf terms the belly of Hell, (Out of the jon. 2. 2. 
lly of Hell cried I, and thou heardeft my voice: the belly of Hell, or of the Grave, ) pa. 16. 9. 
Ind my fleſh (faith David, as repreſenting our Saviour) ſhall reft in hope; for thou 
il not leave my ſoul in Hell, nor ſuffer thine holy one to ſee corruption: The Grave 
728 the bed wherein our Saviour's fleſh did reſt in expectation ſoon to rite again be- | 
re any corruption ſhould ſeize thereon : And the Prophet Eſay treating upon his 16. 5. 9. 
aſſion, with the cauſes, the manner, the conſequences thereof, doth not omit the 
ention of this point: For, ſays he, He made his Grave with the wicked, and with &aicw To 
e rich in his death. So God pre-ordained, and fo predicted concerning our Savi- 72/"e*« 4v72 
rs burial for the confirmation of our faith, though perhaps other ends might fall 2. LXx. 
therewith, and other not inconſiderable uſes may be made thereof. He did there- {+ Heb. 
yield a farther inſtance of condeſcention, a final ſubmiſſion to the law of human 
aure, in being brought to the duſt, and returning to the ground, accordiug to the 
neral doom pronounced once upon mankind: Duft thou art, and to duſt thou ſhalt Gen. 3. 19. 
furn. He repreſented thereby, as the firſt fruits from the dead, and the pattern of 1 Cor. 15. 20. 
s followers, the common manner how, and whence we ſhall ariſe, when the time John 5. 28. 
mes, that all which are in the Graves ſhall hear his voice and go forth, as it is in 
© Goſpel: how all men being as it were ſown in the ground, ſhall ſpring up again 
another life. He did alſo thereby ſignify that myſtical Sepulture, which we un- 
'$0 in baptiſm, being therein buried with him (as St. Paul oo) being ſecluded Col. 1. 12. 
om the pleaſures of fin, and having the vanities of the world removed from our Rom. 6. 4. 
es; the immerſion in baptiſm was a kind of burial, and its being dene thrice 
cording o primitive uſe) correſponded (as the Ancients ſuppoſe) to our 
Four 8 lying three days in the Grave: To ) xaT&Ivgom To τ,-,j dN αο,⁰je 
oth Y Cv2an0mM, T8 d Toy Favaloy, X Þ TEMMEEIY αναά,Eẽud Ts News: that the 
| dorh enter thrice into the Font, and riſes up again; this repreſents the death and 
urrection after three days of Chriſt, ſaith Athanaſius: and, Ila tertiò repetita 


. Sas dominicæ exprimit ſepulturæ, per quam Chriſto conſepulti eſtis in bap- 


/ 


kick at demerſion thrice repeated expreſſes a type of our Lord's burial, as by "6 ho darhi- 
3 We are together buried with Chriſt, in baptiſm, ſaich St. Auguſtine. It alſo doth cen 

peel and commend unto us thoſe ſeemly reſpects (thoſe offices of humanity) e mands. 
part all civil people have conſented to perform towards the bodies of our brethren bones Ache. 
V cd from us; in decently laying up their remainders ; ſecuring them from of- ronte ſub imo 


Ol. J. L 1 1 2 fence eſt. Hom. Od. a. 
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| . e 
fence and diſgrace; ſhewing by our beſt regard to what is left of them, the good. j 

we bare them living, the good hope we have of them dead; as expecting to recon 

that depofitum ſo carefully laid up by us. We ſee our Saviour was not unconcery 
herein ; and did commend to the everlaſting eſteem of poſterity the pious reſpet 
that good Woman, who ſpent the precious ointment upon him, as having reſeryy; 
John 12. 7. for his burial. As for the manner of our Saviour's burial; that his body was by 2 
| 26. 10 Jate's grant, upon the qr of an honourable Counſellour, reſcued from the Cox 
; (where, according to the rigour of the Roman Law, it was to abide till its conſumpi 
on) that no farther ignominy, or injury ſhould be offered unto him, after he hy 
fully ſatisfied the will and juſtice of God, in undergoing ſuch extremities of pit 
and diſgrace for our redemption : that another good ruler, well- affected to his perſy 
and doctrine, had prepared, and did bring a plentiful and precious mixture of Spicy 
wherewith (according to the manner of the Fews towards perſons of wealth and: 
ſpe&) for decency and convenience (to preſerve the dead bodies from noiſom ſavy 
and to prevent ſudden corruption) to anoint his body: That his body was wrappe 
up in fine linen cloaths and laid in a new fair tomb, hewed out of a rock (ot toy 
ground) was therein incloſed, a great ſtone being rolled upon the entrance theres 
| (God thus ordering it, that all befitting honour ſhould be done to that ſacred bog 
2 which had born ſo much for us, and ſerved God fo well ;) that the glorious tenyl 
of the divinity ſhould not be profaned or polluted, in any manner unſeemly ; (tut 
the grand miracle of raiſing our Saviour to life ſhould come off with moſt advan 
Theſe things plainly deſcribed in the Goſpel, might afford matter of profitable d 

ſervation and diſcourſe; but I cannot well inſiſt upon them; but proceed. 

He deſcended into Hell, zateSovra eis af. This article (or point of doctrine 
was before noted, is of a later ſtanding in the Creed; and doth not appear to have 
place in any of the moſt ancient ones, publick or private (excepting that of Aquilzu, 
into which alſo perhaps it might have come not long before Rufinus his time) ad 
the meaning thereof hath always (both in more ancient times among the Fathers, ad 

in the middle times afterwards among the Schoolmen, and lately among moden 
| Writers) been much debated, having given occaſion to many prolix and accurate di- 
courſes: to recite the different opinions and explications thereof, with the reaſon 
| pegs to maintain, or diſprove them, were a matter of greater pain and time un 
a can afford, and to decide the controverſies about it a matter of greater difficuly, 
than I could hope to atchieve. I could therefore (both upon theſe accounts, asall 
becauſe I choſe to inſiſt rather upon matters more clear in their nature, and pradi 
cal in conſequence ;) I could therefore, I ſay, willingly wave this obſcure and pe- 
plexed ſubject; yet however, to comply ſomewhat with expectation, I ſhall tou 
briefly upon ſome things ſeeming conducible to the clearing or ending of the cont 
verſies hereabout. PD 
Now, whereas there may be a threefold inquiry, either concerning the mean; 
of the words (here ſer down) intended by thoſe who inſerted them; or concern 
the moſt proper ſignification of the words themſelves; or concerning the mean 
they are with truth capable of in the caſe, to which they are here applied. 
I. The firſt I reſolve (or rather remove) by ſaying ; that it ſeems needleſs and end 
leſs to diſpute, what meaning they (which placed theſe words here) did intend; 
Since, 1. it is poſſible (and might be declared ſo by many like inſtances) and perhaf 
not unlikely, that they might both themſelves upon probable grounds believe, 

for plauſible ends propound to the belief of others this propoſition, without app 
hending any diſtin ſenſe thereof; as we believe all the Scriptures, and comm 
them to the faith of others, without underſtanding the ſenſe of many paſſages tht 
in; And ſince, 2dly, perhaps they might by them intend ſome notion not certain, ® 
not true, following ſome conceits then prevalent, but not built upon any ſure fou 
tions. And ſince, 3dly, to ſpeak roundly, their bare authority, whoever they 15 

(for that doth not appear) could not be ſuch as to oblige us to be of their minds, whit 
ever they did mean or intend. We may owe much reverence, but no entire creole 
to their opinions. Yet, 4thly, If I were bound to ſpeak my thought, I muſt con 

ſuppoling they had any diſtin& meaning, they did mean to ſay, that our Sa" 

ſoul did by a true and proper kind of motion, deſcend into the regions infernal, AH 
neath the earth; where they conceived the ſouls of men were detained; for wy 
pears to have been the more general and current opinion of thoſe times, wie 1 
is probable they did comply with herein, whence ſoever fetched, however gu", 
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as to the ſecond inquiry, concerning the ſignification of the words: What may be 
ant by He deſcended : Whether our Saviour himſelf, according to his humanity ; 
bis ſoul, or his body called he by ſynecdoche : What by deſcended, whether (to 
mit that ſenſe, which makes the whole ſentence an Allegory, denoting the ſuffer- 
ce of infernal or helliſh pains and ſorrows, as too wide from the purpoſe) whether 
ay by deſcending may be ſignified a proper local motion toward ſuch a term ; 
an action, 10 called in _— to ſome ſuch motion accompanying it; or a ver- 
ul motion, by power and efficacy in places below: what by Hell; whether a ſtate 


agi being, or a place; if a place, whether that where bodies are repoſed, or that to 
* bay hich ſouls do go; and if a place of ſouls, whether the place of good and er 
Pay ls, or that of bad and miſerable ones; or indifferently and in common, of bot 


oſe; for ſuch a manifold ambiguity theſe words have (or are made to have,) and 
ich of theſe ſenſes are embraced and contended for: I ſhall not examine any of 
im, nor farther meddle in the matter than by ſaying, 0 
i. That the Hebrew word Scheo/ (upon the true notion of which the ſenſe of the 
ord Hell in this place is confeſſed to depend) doth ſeem originally, moſt properly, 
ad moſt frequently (perhaps conſtantly, except when it is tranſlated, as all words 
metimes are, to a figurative uſe) to deſign the whole region protended downward 
om the ſurface of the earth, to a depth (according to the vulgar opinion, as it 


fs ems, of all ancient times over the world) indefinite and inconceivable; vaſtly capa- 
r jous in extention ; very darkſome, deſolate and dungeon-like in quality, (whence it 
* do ſtiled frequently * the pit, the abyſs, the darkneſs, the depths of the earth, &c.) * e, 


. . — 0 * . Z 
need not labour much to confirm the truth of this notion, fince it is obvious that ane boar 


is Scheot (when moſt abſolutely and properly taken, the circumſtances of the diſ- Fe. | 
re implying ſo much) is commonly oppoſed to Heaven, not only in- ſituation, N. 


„eU. 


ut in dimenſion and diſtance; as when Jeb ſpeaking of the unſearchableneſs of Bee A e, 
he divine perfections, ſaith: I is as high as heaven, what canſt thou do? deeper than E<clul. 21. 11. 


ell, what canſt thou know? And the Prophet Amos: though they dig into hell, thence E. Zul * 


Pall mine hand take them; though they climb up into heaven, thence will J bring them a 


Prov. 15. 18. 


e dn. I fay farther, x — ST 
oof 249, Becauſe the bodies (that is, the viſible remainders) of men dying do natu- 27. 20. 
ally fall down, or are put into the boſom of this pit, (which is therefore an univer- Pal. 1910. 


. f 88. 6. 
al Grave and receptacle of them, ) therefore to die is frequently termed xarafavay 143. f. 


5 ads, or xaT&ytoFa 6s Nu, to deſcend, or to be brought down into this Hell; Eccl. 6. 4: 


r bich happening unto all men without exception, (for, as the Pſalmiſt ſays, there is I 7 4 
i per" bat ſeall deliver his ſoul, or life (or himſelf) from the hand (or from the Pla. 71. 20. 
couch F'vtches) of this all-graſping Hell,) therefore it is attributed promiſcuouſly to all men Frov. 9. 18, 


onto good and bad alike : I will go down (faith good Jacob) unto the Grave (to Scheol nk, 1 1 


s common Grave of mankind, xaTeſ100uu ds ie) unto my ſon mourning : and ſo Vie Fl. 139, 
ani equently of others. Whence this Hell is apt figuratively to be put for and ſignifie neu 42:22, 


quvalently with Death it ſelf, (it is once by the LXX fo tranſlated, and by St. Peter Ila. 57. 9. 
ani ſeems after them, ) or for the law, condition, and ſtate thereof. I ſay farther, Plal. 89. 48. 


a Gen. 37. ac. 
3dly, That this word ſeems not in the ancient uſe to ſignifie the place, whither 2 72 


genen fouls do go, or where they abide : For that, 28am. 22. 6. 
\rend; 1. It can hardly be made appear that the ancient Hebrews either had any name If. 38. 19. 


chap e bpropriate to the place of ſouls, or did conceive diſtinctly which way they went, Ecd. 12. 7. 
Merwiſe than that (as the Preacher ſpeaks) they returned unto God, that gave them; 

Pat they abode in God's hand (eſpecially the fouls of the juſt: as we have it in Wiſ- 

amen; The ſouls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and there ſhall no torment touch 

ther bem, &.) And for that, 

in, e 24ly, It is probable they did rather conceive the ſouls of men, when they died, Eccl. 3. 21. 

go upward, than downward : as the ſame Preacher intimates, differencing the 

pitof man dying, from the ſoul of beaſts, that with its body deſcending, this aſcend- 

wh, ac it were unto God to be diſpoſed accotding to his pleaſure and juſtice: and by 

eden his being taken unto God (whoſe ſpecial reſidence is expreſſed to be in heaven Gen. 5. 24. 


Deut. 33. 3. 


on ſe e,) and by Elias his tranſlation upward into heaven (as it is in the hiſtory) it hy Tols 1 75 
1 [ | ms the 1 h ] | "2 | 'r d h T's. ATI. 
viour might rather ſuppoſe the ſouls of the righteous to aſcend, than to be con- de Calo. 


— downward into ſubterraneous Caverns; thoſe bv, that GN, ads (thoſe 1 Eh 

his f 4 5, that deep pit of hell, as the Son of Sirach and the book of Wiſdom do call . a 
*p ;) to aſcend, I ſay, into conſortſhip and ſociety with the bleſſed Angels, who 

eſeribed to attend upon God's throne in heaven, to the family of God in hea- 


ven, 


Wiſdom 3. 1. 


0 - * 
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Ifa. 38. 18. 


Pal. 6. 6. 


Eccl. 9. 10. 
Vid. Ecclus. 


17. 27. 


Luk, 16. 23. 


ven, to that heavenly country, which they are ſaid to defire earneſtly, the heaye, 
Feruſalem. I add, | | | 

3dly, That, if thoſe ancients had by Scheol meant the receptacle or Manſion , 
ſouls, it is not likely they would have uſed ſuch expreſſions: The Grave (Scheg| 


cannot praiſe thee, death cannot celebrate thee : they that go down into the pit coy, 


hope for thy truth, (fo Hezekiah.) In death there is no remembrance of thee ; i, 
grave (in Scheol again, ) who ſhall give thee thanks, (ſo David;) and the Preac, 
more fully: There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom in the grau 
Scheol) whither thou goeſt : (it were much he ſhould ſay ſo, if by Scheol he mea 
the place of ſouls, except he ſhould mean that ſouls after death were depri 
of all life and ſenſe.) 5 

I muſt confeſs, that afterwards (even before our Saviour's time) the word 3 
was aſſumed by the Jeu to deſign (as among the Greeks) either the place of ſo 
in common, or more ſtrictly the place of ſouls condemned to puniſhment and pit 
for their evil lives here. To/ephus is obſerved often to uſe the word in the fit 
theſe ſenſes; and in the New Teſtament it ſeems peculiarly applied to the latter, y 
in the Parable of the rich man, who being, d mw dn, in hell-torments did thence lf 
up his eyes, and behold afar off Lazarus in Abraham's boſom : But we cannot heng 
infer the ſame concerning the ancient meaning of the word Scheol, eſpecially c. 
ſidering how the Fews after the prophetical days in their diſperſions becoming a. 
quainted with the world, and ſomewhat improve in knowledge, and borrowed ha 
notions and expreſſions from elſewhere; which expreſſions our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles would not depart from, when they were agreeable or accommodable tory, 
But however it be determined concerning the proper ſenſe in general of this principd 
word in the propoſition, and of the reſt depending thereupon as to their import 
here, as to the preſent caſe, and the laſt main queſtien propounded about the mea: 
ing, whereof the words are truly capable here: I anſwer briefly, 

I. That if we interpret this deſcent into Hell of our Saviour's interment, or le 
ing laid in the boſom of that general Grave we ſpake of; or if (which little difen 
from that) we take theſe words for a phraſe (taking its ground thence in the mar 
ner fore-mentioned) importing, no — than when it was ſpoken of Jacob al 


others, that our Saviour did really paſs into the ſtate of death, we ſhall be ture there 


Acts 2. 31. 
13. 34. 


in not to err, the propoſition being moſt certainly true, ſo underſtood ; we ſhall ab 
hereby be able fairly to ſatisfie the firſt and beſt (if not the only) reaſon of this props 
fition being commended to our belief; for that place of Scripture, or rather one plac: 
being the ſame application of a place in the P/alms; (which ſeems to have been the 
occaſion, and is the main ground of its aſſertion) doth not refuſe, but rather mol 
commodiouſly admits this interpretation: For our Saviour's ſoul not being left i 
Hell, and not ſeeing corruption, is plainly by St. Peter himſelf interpreted of bs 
reſurrection: (He (David) foreſeeing this, ſpoke of Chriſt's reſurrection, As 2. 3. 
And in like manner by St. Paul——As concerning that he raiſed him from the de 
now no more to ſee corruption; he ſaid on this wiſe, As 13. 34.) That ſpeech! 
ſay, our Saviour's ſoul not being left in Hell, and not ſeeing corruption, is by - 


| Apoſtles interpreted by our Saviour's reſurrection, (that is, by his being freed fron 


the bands of death, and raiſed from the Grave, before his fleſh had ſeen corp 
tion) and is oppoſed by them to David's continuing in death and ſecing cory 
tion (his body being corrupted and conſumed in the Grave) the Apoſtles not & 
ſigning to aſſert or prove more than our Saviour's reſurrection: David (al 


they) fell on ſleep, and hath continued 'till now in that ſtate; David remained 


Acts 2. 29. 


unto this day in the Grave, and ſo his body being reduced to duſt, ſaw corrupt 
sr ννντνν , Y ern, ſaith St. Peter: he died and was buried without reverſiol 
therefore that ſpeech of his in the P/a/m muſt not fully and ultimately be under 
of him (to whom they did not ſo exactly agree, but of ſuch an one, who did got 
abide in that deadly ſſeep, whoſe fleſh, by being opportunely raiſed up) did avoid th 
fight (or undergoing of) corruption. And whereas tis ſaid, thou ſhalt not leav, 
Jun ps, my ſoul (or my life) nothing can be thence drawn greatly prejudici (0 
this Expoſition ; for (to omit that bolder Expoſition of Beza, who by the N 
underſtood the cadaver or dead body, ſometime tranſlating the words, 797 derts 
ques cadaver meum in ſepulchro,) nothing is more uſual in the Hebrew th 


an 
far the fleſh, and for the ſoul, each of them ſynecdochically to ſignifie the 15 
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anfidercd as ſometime endued with life) and in propriety of ſpeech to ſtand for the 


Jody, or for the ſoul: Every one that finneth ſhall be put to death, and that ſoul Exod. 31. 14. 


on be cut of, are terms equivalent in the law: rhe ſoul that eateth; the ſoul that Le 7 55.47. 
bed derb, and the like phraſes, often occur: In fine; 0 deliver their foul from death; Phil. 33. 19. 


the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks: God will redeem my ſoul from the power of the Grave: What 
1n is be that ſhall not ſee death; that ſhall deliver bis foul from the hand of the 
abe, do ſeem expreſſions parallel to this, Thou ſhalt not leave my ſoul in Hell; 
chich yet ſeem to import no more, than the perſons there ſpoken of reſpectively to 
v preſerved from death: Ir is alſo obſervable that St. Paul, in the 13th of the As, 
eglecting the former part, Thou ſhalt not leave my ſoul in Hell, contents himſelf 
dich the latter, Thou wilt not yield thy holy one to ſee corruption, intimating both 
arts to ſignify the ſame thing. If it be objected as an inconvenience to this applica- 
oa of the words here in the Creed, that admitting it, they ſignify no more, than 
hat was before expreſſed in plain words, dead and buried, and ſo contain only a 
edleſs repetition. I anſwer, 1. That this objection concerns them, who inſerted 
he words here, who yet (even ſuppoſing the truth of this expoſition) might be ex- 
alable, as ſuſpecting it poſſible, that our Saviour's being & n, according to St. 
ter, might imply more than this, although they knew not what diſtinctly; who 
night alſo perhaps intend ſomewhat by theſe words different from this ſenſe, but 


go truly applicable to them, or agreeable to the truth of the thing. I anſwer, 
badly, That a greater inconvenience ſeems to ariſe from expounding them otherwiſe; 
! ns: reflecting upon the more ancient Compilers both of this and moſt other Creeds, 
Tut ho left chem out, which they ſhould not have done, if they contain any thing con- 


iderable and different from what is here otherwiſe expreſſed; whoſe credit is more, 
conceive, to be tendred, than that of their Juniors and followers; and ſo much the 
nore, for that defect and omiſſion in matters of this kind is leſs tolerable, than any 
edundance in expreſſion. Which inconvenience may ſeem in a manner to reach 
igher, even to St. Paul himſelf, who (in the place fore- cited) declaring the ſum 
o what he both learned and taught concerning our Saviour's laſt grand performan- 


mes, only mentions his death, burial, and reſurrection: I delivered unto you firſt, 1 Cor. 15. 4. 
2 Chriſt died according to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, and that be | 
7 poſe again the third day; which enumeration of his, it ſeems, we may well ac- 

alb 


uieſce in as ſufficient and complete; and may thence with great probability infer, 
hat no other deſcent of our Saviour into Hell (beſide his death and burial) was by 
bim underſtood or delivered in his catechetical diſcourſes, and preachings as a point 
of faith: So that what is objected as an inconvenience, proves no ſmall advantage 
ko this Expoſition. But I ſay farther, 

2dly, To the main queſtion, that interpreting Hell for the manſion or habitation 
df ſouls, (to omit that Scheol, as I before noted,) ſeems to ſignify otherwiſe in the 
Old Teſtament, and thence conſequently the places in the Acts, applied out of the 
Pſalms, not ſo proper to this purpoſe, whereby the main ground and ſupport of the 
aſſertion itſelf, taken according to this ſenſe, is removed; waving I ſay that conſi- 
deration, and taking Ins according to the meaning, (which we muſt confeſs it ſome- 
ume to bear in the New Teſtament, yet) there ſeems to follow ſome inconvenience 


g bereupon; for then we muſt either take it for the place of damned ſpirits ſhur up 
* n torment and deſpair (according to which acception the . ſelf would 
I de moſt certainly uncertain, as having no good ground for it; and moſt probably 


ale, for that it is affirmed our Saviour's ſoul the ſame day he died, did go into pa- 
Ndiſe,) or we muſt take it for a place common to all ſouls, as well good and bleſted, 
2 bad and miſerable, (for that it comprehends the place of torment, in the New 
eſtament ſenſe, is evident by the Parable of Dives forecited.) But I think St. Au- 
8fine had reaſon to doubt whether it were conſonant to the ſtyle of the New Te- 
ment, that Hades there ſhould be ever taken in a good or milder ſenſe, at leaſt; 


me Hades (that Hades which is there ſaid to render up its dead to judgment) were 
into the lake of fire: 'tis hard to ſuppoſe Paradiſe was caſt in there, yea hard to 


45 . was caſt in there, ſuppoſing that word did then in its uſual latitude of ſig- 
* : cation (as Chriſtians underſtood it comprehend Paradiſe, Yea farther, this ex- 
75 inn forces us upon this inconvenience, that we muſt ſupoſe Paradiſe to be ſeated 


C2 Place beneath us (or within the earth;) that Paradiſe, which is either the 


49- 15. 
$9. 48. 


Whereas tis ſaid in the Revelation, that thoſe two inſeparable companions, Death Apoc. 20. 14. 


ane with the third heavens in St. Paul, or confining thereto ; "tis hard, I fay, to , Cor. 13. 
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ww wore 5 


Ade 
& Ins. 


Sap. 17. 14. 


1 Sam. 2. 6. 
Sap. 16. 13. 
Tobit 13. 2. 
Deut. 32. 39- 


ed upon earth ſalvation to them which in this life ſhould be converted to believe f- 
on him and obey his laws; damnation irrecoverable to them which ſhould perſiſt 


Bellarm. 


Coloſſ. 2. 18. 


do have diſcourſed thus much about this endleſs queſtion. 


be forced by an interpretation of theſe words to conſent that Paradiſe (that hoy; ;; 


free all thence, but ſome only, the fitter objects of compaſſion and favour; both 


vine amanitatis recipiendis ſanctorum ſpiritibus deſtinatus, the place of divine com 
fort and amcenity, deſtinated toreceive the ſpirits of the Saints) ſhould have its Pla 
in the darkſome bowels of the earth, no commodious ſituation, it ſeems, for delight 
ſome walks and bowers; yet ſo muſt it be ſeated, that our Saviour's foul may he fn 
leaſt in rigour and propriety of ſpeech) ſaid to be deſcended thereinto; the word i 
ſcend, taking Hell for the ancient Scheol fore-mentioned, is proper enough, and hy 
round both in authentick uſe and the nature of the thing; but taking Hell in thi 
ſenſe (for the place of ſouls) is moſt probably improper, and hath no certain groyyy 
or authority to commend it: for it is ſaid that our Saviour's Soul was in Hell, ng 
that it deſcended thither; nor can it by conſequence be inferred ſo to have done 
according to this meaning of Hell. However yer I add, | 
3dly, Seeing it is a moſt certain truth that our Saviour's ſoul did immediately yg 
into the place appointed to receive happy ſouls after their receſſion from the bo 
and reſignation into God's hands, if we take Hell in a general and common ſenſe fy 
the . or ſtate of ſouls departed; and deſcending, only for paſſing thereunto (hy 


a fa ing as it were from life; or together with the deſcent of the body, and thene 
ſtyled deſcending ; what appears viſibly happening to the body being attributed p 


the ſoul: ) If, I ſay, we thus interpret our Saviour's deſcent into Hell for his ſoul; 
going into the common receptacle and manſion of ſouls, we ſhall be ſure not ſubſta. 
tially to miſtake: And this ſenſe, I muſt confeſs, if the words can handſomely ber 
them, would be very proper to this place, as ſignifying ſome what diſtin from wu 
is otherwiſe expreſſed, and ſerving to the farther confirmation of thoſe great Articles 
adjoining, our Saviour's death and reſurrection: it implying the perfect and utmaſ 
accompliſhment of death to have deſerted the body, and to have been tranſlated in- 
to thoſe inviſible regions, ſo diſtant hence, and whence——revocare gradum ſuptr- 
aſque evadere ad auras, is a labour indeed, and a work not to be effected but by the 
moſt miraculous power of him, whoſe privilege it ist kill and make alive, tobrin 
down to Hell and bring up; to lead unto the gates of Hell, and bring back again. 
This is all that I ſhall ſay about this point; for I will not be at the trouble to con- 
ſider or examine thoſe conceits, which pretend to acquaint us why and to what e. 
fect our Saviour deſcended into Hell: That he went thither to preach unto, convert 
and redeem all or ſome of the damned ſouls from thence, (for ſome ſay that he em- 
tied, and quite depopulated that region of darkneſs; others are not ſo liberal as 


ſaying that which hath very weak, or no reaſons to maintain it, very ſtrong and 
plain objections to aſſail it;) that he went to free, and uſher into glory the fouls 
the Patriarchs and other good people from that infernal limbus, in which they ſup 
poſe them to have been till then detained, (a place by no likely means to be proved 
exiſtent other-where than in the fancy of the inventors thereof) that he went to 1 
front, triumph over, and terrify the powers of darkneſs upon their own ground, i 
their own dominions: theſe and the like conceits ſeem ſufficiently diſcountenancel 
and confuted by ſaying the Scripture no where plainly declares any ſuch thing; ad 
conſequently that they have no good ground to inſiſt on; (they pretend only one d 
two difficult and obſcure places, which may be many ways otherwiſe expounded, 
as not ſo much as to favour them ;) whereas in teaching us that our Saviour preacl- 


infidelity and diſobedience; that he merited by his obedience, and purchaſed by is 
blood both a redemption from future diſtreſs, and a tranſlation into bliſs and gi! 
that he vanquiſhed and triumphed over the powers of Hell upon the Croſs, in tis 
things the Scripture is clear and copious; but concerning that pretended preaching 
unto, converſion and deliverance of ſouls beneath; or that tranſlation of ſouls out 
any ſubterraneous cloſets, or priſons, ſo they do nor ſcruple to call them; or tha! le 
cal triumph in the Devil's Kingdom, it is quite filent, or very dark in expreſſol 
and therefore we may be ſomewhat backward in aſſenting to ſuch conceits; W" 
whoever firſt deviſed, we may ſuſpect they did eufareweay & u twegreon! VT 
things unſeen by themſelves, and in very deed inviſible to any. But let it ſy 


of 
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The third day he roſe again from the dead. 


HIS Article is one of the principal Articles in its nature, its deſign, its con- 
ſequence; the faith of which was intended as a means to produce faith in the 


od , removing the doubts and difficulties that might obſtruct it; for by our Savi- 
chiles reſurrection, the truth of all his pretences concerning his Perſon, his Office, 


Doctrine, were to the higheſt degree of ſatisfaction and conviction aſſured; no 
lracle could be greater in it ſelf (more ſignifying the Power of God therein em- 
Joyed ;) none more proper for production and confirmation of the faith required of 
concerning the dignity of his perſon, the efficacy of his performances, the vali- 
of his promiſes, the reality of his doctrine in relation to the future ſtate, God 
gt. Paul tells us, Acts 17.31.) did Tivwy Tepexer maow, afford to all a moſt per- 
ave and convincing argument of all truth concerning our Saviour, raiſing him 
om the dead, | | 

1, If the meanneſs of his birth and parentage; the low garb and ſmall luſtre of 
slife ; the bitter ſorrows and ſhameful diſgraces of his death, though accompanied 
th ſuch excellent qualities, and ſuch wonderful performances, as did appear in and 
ere done by him, might (eſpecially in thoſe that ſtand at diſtance) breed any ſuſ- 
cion, (as indeed they have afforded matter of argument to the adverſaries of Chri- 
janity againſt it) concerning our Saviour, whether he were indeed (as he pretend- 
j) the Son of God, (ſo near in nature, in favour, in affection to God) deſigned by 
m to be the Saviour of mankind, the Lord of all things, the Judge of the World: 


ing, and look not beyond outward appearances, beget doubtful apprehenſions con- 
ring our Saviour's Perſon, or ſomewhat depreſs him in their conceit ; the wonder- 
| power, and ſpecial favour of God toward him demonſtrated in his reſurrection, 


was crucified out of weakneſs, (that is therein the infirmity of our nature being 
covered, ) yet he [iveth by the power of God; by his recovering life, his divine power 
wer, which God exerted, an oyzpyria T4 xexT5 T15 19vEs, an activity of the might 
f ſtrength (or of moſt mighty ſtrength) which he fer on work in the raifing of 


and iſt from the dead, (ſo the Apoſtle labours to expreſs the unexpreſſible eminen- 8 
lof WA of this miracle.) [ Pliny, I remember, among inſtances of things, which were Lib. II. cap. 7. 
up WP poſſible even to God himſelf, reckons theſe two, Mortales æternitate donare, & re- 

ved care defunctos, (to beſtow eternity upon mortals, and to recall the dead to life;) 

1. ech which ſuppoſitions we ſee by our Saviour's reſurrection clearly confuted, yet ſo 

, in he making them argues how high and hard a work in humane conceit it was 

cd effect it:] Indeed, St. Paul ſeems to ſuppoſe otherwiſe; when he thus puts the 


eltion : What ; doth it ſeem incredible to you, that God ſhould raiſe the dead? But 
Ke is an emphaſis in the words Tap vuiv, with you; with you, whoſe minds were 
epoſſeſſed with notions favourable to this doctrine; who had ſo many inſtances there- 


ch: who had been inſtructed to hope future rewards from God: And as it was an 
up- tance of God's mighty power, ſo was it no leſs a mark of his ſpecial favour to- 
tin ard our Saviour: as to take away life ſignifies extremity of diſpleaſure, ſo to reſtore 
bi BR mplies the higheſt degree of favour : Death in it ſelf imports a total incapacity 
or), d deprivation of good, and is uſed to expreſs the worſt ſtate of being, or utmoſt 
hele lery, conſequent upon man's diſobedience and God's diſpleaſure: and life, as it is 


21 in its own nature the foundation of perceiving good, ſo it repreſents and ex- 
all the happineſs of which we are capable, all the reward promiſed to obedi- 
ce: Wherefore God raiſing our Saviour to life, declared thereby his eſpecial love 


00 e to him; his full approbation and acceptance of him: if yielding him to 
nich AF? might ſeem to argue God's diſpleaſure toward, or diſregard of him; raiſing 
vad 3 lite doth much more demonſtrate a tender affection; an extraordinary care 
fee and reſpect to him; that might be ſuppoſed to proceed upon other grounds, this 


33 no other interpretation. To give life is the ground of that relation, 
| wy the higheſt in nature, and ſpeaks moſt affection; wherefore in Scripture- 
P "BE !0 raiſe up is termed to beget, and this regeneration is put for the. reſur- 


Vo and our Saviour in the myſtical ſpeech of the P/almiſt, expounded by St. Paul, 
Fe | M m m | is 


Jay, ſuch homely circumſtances, that attended his Perſon, ſuch ſad accidents, Vid. Rom. 1. 
ut befel him, may in the eyes of thoſe, who caſt only ſuperficiakglances on the“ 


lll diſcuſs thoſe miſts, and raiſe him their eſteem : For though (as St. Paul ſpeaks) , c,, ts. 4 


declared; it was an wepeaAnoy peyeh©- Tis Suyapews; an exceſſive greatneſs of Eph. 1. 19. 


Acts 26. fl. 


Ad, 13. 34: 


— 
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Rom. 1- 4 


from the dead: this act of God raiſing him, not only ſhewing him to be, but! 


Rom. 4. 24, 


grace whereby he was (after having undergone the effects of divine diſpleaſure) 3 


Rom. 8. 33, 
34+ 


Col. 2. 13, 
14 
E ph. 2. 5 6. 


taught, exemplifying in himſelf, what he bad others to expect, that by divine pos 


2 Tim. 1. 10. 


ſtice of God over men here; the diſpenſations of reward and puniſhment nero 


* ſurreftion, which bleſſed and holy is he that hath a part in; on which the ſecond dul 


ble and undefiled, reſerved for us in the heavens : and if when we were enemies we Wt 
* reconciled to God by the death of his Son; much more being reconciled, we ſhall be ja 


— 


is ſaid that day to be begot, when he was raiſed by God; ſo it being a Patern, 
act, doth ſignify a paternal regard: whence St. Paul farther faith our Saviour v: 
declared (or rather determined and defined) 10 be tbe Son of God by the reſurr;gj, 


ſome ſort conſtituting him the Son of God. 
2. Thus doth our Saviour's reſurrection aptly ſerve to dignifie and exalt his Perſy 
in our exſteem ; it alſo may confirm our faith in the efficacy of his performances 5 
us; we need not doubt, confidering this of the pardon of our fins, the acceptance 
our perſons, the ſanctification of our hearts, the ſalvation of our ſouls, (we, whic 
is always to be ſuppoſed and underſtood, performing the conditions required of u 
I fay the pardon of our fins, and acceptance of our Perſons ; for, as he was dolls 
ed for our offences, ſo he was raiſed again for our juſtification; that is, we are ther 
by aſſured of our acquittance from fin, and reſtitution to God's favour ; and Perhy 
ſomewhat more; our pardon and acceptance ſeems not only declared, but alſo co 
ſigned and delivered up unto us by our Saviour's reſurrection; as we were DUniſke 
in his ſuffering, ſo in his Reſurrection we were reſtored ; Chriſt merited our juſt; 
cation by his paſſion, but God gave it us in his reſurrection; being that formal ad 


parently re-inſtated in God's favour, and we virtually in him: Mo then ſhall |, 
any thing to the charge of God's eleft? It is God that juftifieth, who is he that am 
demneth ; It is Cbriſt that died, yea rather that is riſen again: Since God hath x 
knowledged fatisfaftion done to his juſtice by diſcharging our Surety from oriſa 
and all farther proſecution ; ſince he hath in a manner ſo notorious and ſignal demon 
ſtrated his favour to our proxy, there can be no farther pretence againſt us, no { 
of any diſpleaſure remaining: In our baptiſm was repreſented as the burial of Chi 
(we being there in ſhew, and. myſtery buried with him) fo his reſurrection alſo, in 
vertue of which we then received the benefits correſponding to that repreſentainn: 
Being buried ' with Chrift in baptiſm (faith St. Paul) in him alſo wwe were rai 
again — and as being dead in treſpaſſes, and the circumciſion of our fleſh, he quick 
ned together wich him, forgiving us all our ſins: and au»Cwomenor, ci Yet, ov 
* %, He co-quickned, co-raiſed, and co-ſeated us (if I may fo ſpeak) with hin 
in heavenly places. . | 

3. We may alſo hence with good reaſon hope for aid ſufficient ro ſanctiſie our hes 
and lives: that he which raifed our Saviour from a natural death, both can and wi 
raiſe us from ſpiritual death, from that mortal lumber in ſins and treſpaſſes, in whid 
we lie buried naturally, to walk in that newneſs of life, and heavenly conver{att, 
to which the Goſpel calls us, and the divine Spirit excites us; which is that fir] n. 


ſhall have no power; for alſo conſequently our Saviour's reſurrection affures io 
the ſalvation of our ſouls; for by it (as St. Peter tells us) God the Father f u 
Lord Feſus Chriſt bath regenerated us unto a lively hope of an Inheritance uncorruft 


by bis life Thus may our Saviour's reſurrection confirm our faith concerning 
efficacy of his performances for us. | "2 

4. It was alſo a moſt ſtrong and proper argument to demonſtrate the validity 
his promiſes, and the truth of his doctrine concerning the future ſtate; (a matter m 
important, and a fundamental ingredient of all Religion ;) an argument moſt ſtronh 
I fay, as demonſtrating by palpable inſtance the poſſibility of what he promiſed 


they ſhould be raiſed to life: by his doctrine he brought life and immortality !! lgh 
(a point ſo much doubted and diſputed of before; fo little ſeen in the darknelt : 
natural reaſon, ſo clouded in the uncertainties of common tradition) but by his reſuf 
rection he proved that light to be true and certain: He thereby (as Paul expreſſe b 
Ads 26. 23.) by the reſurrection from the dead did moſt effetFually, pas nella 
denounce and declare light to the people, and to the nations (to all men, both J i 
and Gentiles.) Infinitely weak and unſatisfactory are all the arguments, which 1 
ſubtleſt ſpeculation could ever produce to aſſert the diſtinction from the body, the 


parate exiſtence, the continuance of man's ſoul after death; the providence —⸗—d 
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. 
eme great incentives to virtue, and diſcouragements from vice) in compariſon of this 
v (cofible experience, atteſting to and confirming that doctrine, which contains 


he great things; and for the ſame reaſon a moſt proper argument; for though Vid. 1 Pet. i. 
„miracle (plainly and convincingly ſo) may ſuffice to confirm any point of do-“ “ 

ine; yet a miracle in the ſame kind, about the ſame matter, is more immediately 

nent and efficacious to that purpoſe. By curing the ſick, our Saviour proved 

it he could remit ſins; and that he was Lord of the Sabbath; having authority to 

ſpenſe with the rigorous obſervation of poſitive laws; and in like manner all the 


bel acles be did were in their nature apt to prove the truth of whatever he taught: 
fu e were vrit. faith St. Jobn, that ye might believe that Jeſus is the Chriſt, the John 20. 3r. 
loo: if God ; yet fo as to beget perſuaſion by diſcourſe interceding, and by vertue of 
lereWWparity in reaſon ; but our Saviour's reſurrection did prove the poſſibility of ours 
ha n all chat coheres or is conſequent thereto) directly and immediately, with all 


dence poſſible to ſenſe it ſelf: We cannot (conſidering this) have any pretence to 


bel obt of what he and his Apoſtles have taught us, that he preceding as the firſt born =_ 5 
le dead, as the firſt fruits of them that ſlept, as the Captain of life, as our 3 = 


re-runner and pattern, we cy ii T&ypart, in our due rank and ſeaſon, as younger As 3. 15. 
of the reſurrection, as ſerving under his command and conduct, in reſemblance ,, 5: 3'- 
d imitation of him ſhall follow: So that, , the ſpirit of him, who raiſed up Je- Luk. 20. 36. 
from the dead, doth dwell in us, he that raiſed up Feſus from the dead ſhall alſo Rem. 2 11. 
icken our mortal bodies by his ſpirit that dwelleth in us; that if we have been 
ned together with him in the likeneſs of his death, we ſhall be alſo (planted) in 


likeneſs of his reſurrection: That as in Adam we died, ſo in Chriſt we ſhall re- 


alto 
) i 
11 
' £00 
1 4c 
Jy Iſo! 
mot, 


ene; c we have born the image of the earthly man, we ſhall alſo bear the image of 1 Cor. 15 22, 
k bcovenly : That he who raiſed our Lord, ſhall raiſe us, by his power; knowing 1 Cor. 6. 14. 


at ve who raiſed the Lord Feſus, ſhall alſo raiſe us by Feſus. Thus is the reſur- 2 Cor. 4. 14. 
tion of our Saviour able and apt to beget and eſtabliſh our faith concerning his 

rſon, his performances, and his doctrine ; and it being in ſuch manner conducible 

ſo high purpoſes, it was requiſite it ſelf ſhould be declared with moſt clear and full Vid. 1 Theft. 
dence ; and that it ſhould be ſo, God did abundantly provide. I omit the types“ 

d myſtical repreſentations which did fore-ſhadow it; and the prophetical paſſages 

prefling or alluding to it; (having incidently upon other occaſions bordering on this 


0, 10 
don: 


eu rint, formerly touched upon the principal of them;) and only ſay, that no matter 
M fact is capable of ſurer atteſtation than God did order this to have. He did reoy«+ Vid. Ads 17, 
dag, (pre-deſign, with an eſpecial care pick out and appoint) witneſſes for this}, - 
cio, Wurpoſe; perſons in all reſpects, for their number, for their qualifications, for their Acts io. 41. 
ecumſtances moſt conſiderable and credible : not one or two, but very many (ue Cor. 15. 6. 
ul red, St. Paul tells us, ſaw him at once) not ſtrangers, but perſons moſt famili- 


ly acquainted with him {who were with him from the beginning, who went out john 15. 27. 
d in with him for three years ſpace, from his baptiſm to his aſcenſion) not upon A. 21, 22. 


on, or at a diſtance, but by immediate ſenſe and converſe with him, (who As 10. 41. 
u 2s St. Peter, one of them, tells us, eat and drink with him after that he roſe 

cen the dead) not from a ſingle, tranſient experience, but by frequent converſati- | 
bor a good continuance of time, e e nuepxs, for many days together, (To Ads 13. 31. 


wm, faith St. Luke, he preſented bimſelf living after he had ſuffered, by many c 3. 
lan tokens, bei ng ſeen of them forty days, and ſpeaking of the things concerning 
e Kingdom of Goa,) perſons of unqueſtionable diſcretion and honeſty ; who preach- 


au lincerity to others (with effectual perſuaſion) and in other things irreproveably 
ed it: who could have no imaginable deſign in teſtifying it, beſide the 
* charge of their conſcience in God's fight; as encountring thereby the moſt terri- 
"F* Ppofirions and difficulties ; incurring moſt certain and moſt grievous dangers, 


dubles and ſufferings ; without any poſſible benefit (of worldly profit, honour or 
eaſure) accruing thence to themſelves ; without any comfort or ſupport, except the 
ward they might hope for from God for the performance of ſo difficult and trou- 
15 ame a duty: in fine, by perſons, whoſe teſtimony God himſelf ratified by extraor- 
17 graces (invincible courage, conſtancy, patience, ſelf-denial, meekneſs and 
00 conferred on them; by miraculous works openly and frequently performed 
dem; ſo that they did effectually with great power yield their tefitmony concern- 
4 reſurreftion of the Lord TFeſus, and great grace was upon them, (great ap- 
ande of the divine favour toward them, of divine goodneſs in them) as we have 
"= 4- 33. It was the principal part of their office (of the higheſt Apoſtolical 
I. I. Mm m 2 office) 
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| office) to teſtify this truth; as we ſee in the choice of Matthias, where tis fi 
AQs1. 21, 22. Wherefore of tbeſe men, which have companied with us all the time, that th, I 
2 went in and out among us, muſt one be ordained to be a witneſs with 2 
is reſurrection. And beyond the providing witneſſes fo qualified, teſtimonie, 
credible, what could God himſelf do neceſſary to convince men endued wich: 
competency of reaſon and ingenuity, or to diſtinguiſh them from men of cong; 
diſpoſition (unreaſonably and unworthily incredulous:) what means, I ſay, could, 
ther be required to beget and confirm our faith in the matter of our Saviour's ref 
rection, and conſequently of all doctrines taught by him and his diſciples, h 
by this moſt ſignal miracle are ſo perfectly aſſerted and proved? 
Now the great end and uſe of our Saviour's reſurrection being thus declares 
ſhall not inſiſt upon explaining the nature thereof (ic being clear that his der 
confifting in the ſeparation of foul and body, each departing to its place, his ref 
rection, oppoſed thereto and reſtoring him into the fame ſtate, muſt conſiſt in re 
ſcitating, reducing, and reuniting them together, fo as to recover all vital facylis 
and exerciſe vital operations,) nor in conſidering the cauſes efficient thereof, (lj 
it is certain could be no other than that divinity common to the three Perſons ing 
vided in nature, power and operation; whence it is attributed as moſt commonly; 
Rom. 6. 4. God, ſo peculiarly ſometimes to the glory and power of the Father, who in ord 
John 2. 19 of nature and in all common operations doth precede ; ſometimes to the Son, 1 
ren laid down his life, and took it up again, who demoliſhed the temple of his own hy 
Rom. 8.11. dy and reared it up again; ſometimes to the Holy Ghoſt, by which as he did caſt 
Matt. 12. 28. qevilas, and performed other his great works, ſo he did this grand miracle; whi 
dwelling in him, did quicken his mortal body, as is intimated and by conſeque 
ariſes from the place fore-cited, Rom. 8. 11.) Upon theſe things, as alſo upon 
manner and circumſtances of our Saviour's reſurrection I thall not infift, having u 
leiſure ſufficient ro conſider and profecute all, but only to touch thoſe things, ahid 
feem moſt material and uſeful. | 
Yer muſt I not altogether paſs over the circumſtance of time (becauſe mention 
here) Upon the third day. This is added, as it is commonly in Scripture when ment 
is made of our Saviour's reſurrection, according to the common manner of ſpeech, i 
which when we relate any ſtory or matter of fact, we are wont to adjoin the di 
cumſtances (of time moſt commonly, many times of place, and ſometimes of oe 
. reſpects and adjuncts) as ſigns and arguments of the thing's certainty,and our afſurand 
Acts 10. 40. In affirming it: Fictions uſually go naked of circumftances, nor can the relatona 
1 Cor. 15. 4- them tell when or where, or bow the matter of them did exift ; but when we it 
punctual in circumſtance, it fignifies we are ſerious and confident, and grounded! 
the thing it ſelf. As for this circumſtance ir ſelf, chat which is moſt remarxM 
therein ſeems to be the wiſdom of God chuſing a convenient diſtance of time, a 
our Saviour's death, for his reſurrection; he ſtayed ſo long that ir might be thorougy 
ly certain our Saviour was really dead, beyond all poffibility of recovery by na 
means; (all natural heat being neceſſarily extinguiſhed by that durance in the g'4 
although he had been taken down with fome undiſcernable remainders thereof i 
the Croſs ;) He deferred it no longer, both: becauſe there was no reaſon for doing 
and becauſe it was fit, that while men's memories were freſh, their paſſions Wat 
their fancies buſy, their mouths open in diſcourſe concerning his death; while of 
deſigned witneſſes were preſent, (both enemies watching, and friends attending * 
event ;) it was, I ſay, then moſt fitting that our Saviour thould arife: As for the n 
ing of the word bird (whether it be to be taken inclufively in reſpect to the day 
our Saviour's paſſion, or ſo as to exclude ir) with the reconciling of ſome Scripn 
ſeeming diſſonant in the point, I refer you for ſatisfaction ro Commentato!s 
the Goſpel; the queſtion not belonging to the ſubſtance of our faich, nor hat 
any very conſiderable influence (that I ſee) upon practice. I proceed therefofe, 


: pe alcended into peauen; and ſitteth at the right hand of God, the Fathe 
5 Almighty. ien 17TH | 


= A Fter our Lord had (after his reſurrection) conſummated what was requilir 

be done by him upon earth for the confirmation of our Faith and cont 

tion of his Church; having a competent time converſed with his diſciples, (eſta yg 

Vid. Luk. & ing their faith, enlightning their minds in the knowledge of truth and underſtac 
Joh. ul» of the Scriptures, enflaming their affections, comforting their hearts againſt ©. 


ll 
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3 
-;bulations, all oppoſitions of earth, and hell, for his ſake; directing and preſerib- 

ing to them how they ſhould proceed in their inſtructing, converting, and recon- 

cling the World to the faith and obedience of his law; furniſhing them with com- 

niſſon and authority to teſtifie his truth, to diſpenſe the tenders of his grace and par- 

jon procured by him, to collect and build up that Church, which he had purchaſed by 

i blood, laſtly imparting his effectual benediction to them; having, I ſay, done theſe 

things (which St. Lukeexpreſles all together by the words cyraMauer ©. avrois, that is, Ate 1. 21 
having given all neceſſary inſtructions, and laid fitting commands upon them,) he 

035 in their preſence taken, carried up, («veanpSn, avepepero) and aſcended into Aft r. 2. 
even; he, that is, he according to his humanity, his body and ſoul were by the _ 
ine power tranſlated into heaven: into heaven, what is meant by that (in the ut- 
moſt extent, according to the truth of the thing) appears by other phraſes equivalent, 7935 &- 

y which this action is expreſſed: Aſcending to the father, that is, to the place of (pu. ;. 23. 
od's more eſpecial preſence and reſidence; where eupariCera Td Tepownry me Dee, Join 13. 1. 

he appears to the face of God; being exalted to the right hand of God, (that is, to the p,, 2 
place of the higheſt eminency, and of greateſt proximity to God) entering eis Tx 492 Vpl. 1. 20. 
into thoſe moſt holy places, that go TB XATATETAT 01 Os, thoſe intimate re- now 2 wh. 
ſs of inacceffible, and incommunicable glory) being aſſumed and entring into 5. 31. 
ory; paſſing through the heavens (that is, all places above, inferiour to the high- _ 6 19. 

ſt pitch of glory) aſcending wweegru ,x Ehle, above, beyond all heavens; , Tins. 4.1 6. 
becoming veg. tw gexrwr (more ſublime than, advanced above the heavens ) Luke 24. 26. | 
by which appears that the utmoſt term of our Saviour's aſcent was that place of all Ek 4 = 

n ſituation moſt high, in quality moſt holy, in dignity moſt excellent, in glory Heb. 7. 26. 
noſt auguſt ; the inmoſt fanEtuary of God's temple above, not made with hands; 

e moſt ſpecial preſence-chamber in thoſe heavenly courts. Thither did our Savi- 

„r aſcend ; and there (as it follows here) he fitteth at God's right hand, for the ends 

d uſes of theſe two, (one whereof is only the way or tendency unto the other) 

onſpiring or being co- incident, (I ſhall join the conſideration of them together) the 

meaning of which words it is not hard to find out, it being obvious that the ſtate 

nf things above is in Scripture reprefented to us by that fimilitude, which is apt 

moſt to beget in us reverence towards God, (and which really doth moſt reſemble 

i che ſtate of a King here, fitting upon his throne ; perſonages of higheſt rank and 

We pet ; his neareſt relations; his moſt beloved favourites; the chief miniſters and 

ficers of his Crown attending upon him, and ſurrounding his Throne; ſo yet, that 

or diſtinction ſome place (more eminent and honourable than the reſt) is aſſigned 

o him, toward whom the King intends to declare ſpecial regard and favour ; 

which place (by cuſtom grounded upon reaſons plain enough, the opportunity of 

bu carnets for all kind of converſation and addreſs ; and the right hands advantage 

or ſtrength and activity, acquired by uſe, and conſequently alſo irs aptitude to 

we or take) hath been determined to be the next place at the right hand; as we 
ne for inſtance, when Bathſheba eame to Solomon, tis faid——The King ſate down 
mn bis Throne, and cauſed a ſeat to be ſet for the King's mother, and ſhe ſate on his 
e band : Thus our Saviour being raiſed by God to the ſupreme pitch of ho- 
our, of power, of favour with him, having advanced him to 7 a Prince and a Sa- Acts. 5. z1. 
"Our, to give repentance to Iſrael, and remiſſion of fins ; having fuper-exalted him, phil. 2. 9. 


1 Kings 2. 19. 


ile 0 « beftowed on him a name above all names, to which all knees in heaven, in earth, 

ng 6 der the earth muſt bow ; having ſeated him in heavenly places, above all principa- EPh. 1. 20. 
m and authority, and power, and dominion, and name (or title) that is named both | 

% e preſent world and that which' is to come; Having committed to bim all autho- Mit. 28. 18. 


Filly in heaven and upon the earth; giving all things into his hands; Having made him * BA © 


E Mid of all things; ſubjected all things under bis feet, (angels, authorities, and pow- 17. 2. 
) crowned him with (ſovereign) glory and honour ; Having given him (what that W 


mumerable hoft of heaven in the Revelation acknowledges him worthy of (5 12.) W 7 

8 and riches, and wiſdom, and ſtrength, and honour, and glory, and bleſſing, 

* all good and excellence poflible in the higheſt degree;) God having, 1 ſay, 

10 Ted theſe pre- eminences of dignity; power, and favour upon our Saviour, he is 

aacherefote to have ſeated him at his right hand: At the right hand of the power 282 

3 is in the Goſpels, that is, of the Sovereign and Almighty Potentate) at the right Mar. 26. 64. 

To of the Majeſty on high; and at ibe right hand of the Throne of God (as it is in the Apo- 3 14 4 

* ache Hebreul.) So much plainty the whole ſpeech imports, and if there be any pe- Iich. 8. 1: 
ar emphaſis deſigned in the word ſting, beyond that which is ſometimes more 12. 2. 


enſo phy and generally ſaid, being at God's right hand, here may be farther implied the * 


1 Pet 3. 22. 
CM 
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24. 


I 


Rom. 8. 34. 
1 John 2. 2. 
Acts 5. 31. 


Heb. 7. 25. 


Apoc. 8. 3. 


Pfal. 110. 1. 
Acts 2. 34. 
Heb. 1. 13. 

10. 13. 


1 Cor. 15. 25. 


John 14. 2 


Pſal. 16. 11. 
Heb. 6. 20. 


John 17. 24. 


John 16. 7. 


Luke 24. 49. 


(for the exaltation of our Saviour's honour) that ſo incomparably excellent 3 gl 


John 7. 39. 


was deſigned to come, in God's purpoſe and promiſe, Add hereto conſequent, 


firm poſſeſſion, the durable continuance, the undiſturbed reſt and quiet of this gb. 
rious and happy condition, wherein he is enſtated; as alſo it doth augment the main 
ſenſe, ſitting being the moſt honourable poſture; and therefore ſignifying to the " 
moſt that eminency of favour and reſpect he hath in God's ſight; as alſo, it = 
denote farther the nature and quality of his preferment : his being conſtitute , 
rule and to judge; and therefore expreſſed as fitting upon a Throne of Mah, 
upon a Tribunal of Juſtice. TH | | 

So much briefly may ſerve for the Explication of theſe two Points: (For 2; . 
the words ſubjoined, The Father Almighty, whereof the latter is addititious and 500 
extant in the more ancient Forms of this Creed, having conſidered them beſo 
treating upon the beginning of the Creed, and particularly having there taken the 
word Almighty in its greateſt latitude, ſo as to include both WEYTOCATWp and Ty. 
Su., paſſing over the critical diſtinction made between them; I ſhall not u. 
peat any thing concerning them.) | | 

Now as to the Ends of our Saviour's glorious afcenfion and abode in Heaven, th 
effects produced thereby, the uſes which the belief and conſideration thereof my 
conduce to; the ends and effects thereof, I ſay, declared in Scripture, are brichy 

1ſt. That as a Prieſt and Advocate he might there intercede for us; for the 2 
don of our fins, for the acceptance of our perſons, for the ſucceſs of our prayer 
for the ſupply of our needs, for the collation of all benefits and bleſſings on us; x 
preſenting his merits, pleading our cauſe, preſenting our ſupplications, and interps 
fing his favour and authority in our behalf. He ever liveth to make interceſim fy 
us : He is our High-prieſt, fitting at the right band of the Majeſty in the Heu 
there performing that office for us: Who ſhall condemn ? It is Chriſt who is at ty 
right hand of God, who alſo intercedeth for us (there.). If any man fin, we have an dl 
wocate with the Father, Feſus Chriſt the righteous : God exalted him as a Prince al 
a Saviour to give repentance unto Iſrael, and remiſſion of fins. It is by him that w 
do Tepoegxe ym Se, have our acceſs to God, not only by vertue of his merit bu 
by his continual act of mediation : it is he, that in the golden Cenſer, at the gl. 
den Altar before God, offers up the incenſe of our Prayers, conſecrated and yet 
fumed by his hand. | 

2dly, He aſcended and reſides in Heaven, that as a King he might govern us pro- 
tect us, ſave and deliver us from our enemies; that he might ſubdue and dliroy 
his and our enemies; the enemies of his Kingdom and of our Salvation; the world 
the fleſh, the devil, fin, death, and hell; whatever oppoſes his glory, his truth, bi 
ſervice; and conſequently impedes our ſalvation, either by open violence, or fra 
dulent practice. God did ſay unto him: Sit thou at my right hand, till I lun 
made thine enemies thy footſtool ; and accordingly, He muſt reign until be hath put 
his enemies under his feet: No power ſhall be able to withſtand his will and com- 
mand, who fits at the helm of omnipotent Sovereignty; at thy right hand which ge 
verns and orders all things. But having before ſpoken concerning the Royal 
fice, and Lordſhip of our Saviour, I ſhall add no more to this purpoſe. 

3dly, Our Saviour tells us himſelf, That he went to heaven to prepare a plac ff 
us ; to prepare manſions of joy and bliſs in God's preſence, where 1s fulneſs of j1), ® 
his right hand, where are pleaſures for ever-more, He is our rege, our fue 
runner in Heaven, that hath diſpoſed things there for our entertainment and rect? 
tion: Ir is bis will, that where he is, there we ſhould be alſo, that we might contem 
plate and partake of his glory. iS ans; | 

Athly, Our Saviour alſo tells us, that it was neceſſary he ſhould depart hence, that 
he might ſend the divine Spirit, the power from on high, to enlighten, ſancti 
and comfort us: 1f 1 go not away (ſaith he) the Paraclete will not come unis qu 
but if I go, I will ſend him unto you : That is, God in his wiſdom hath affe 


ſhould be the reward of his obedience; the conſequence of his triumph; the i 
of his interceſſion ; an ornament of his royal eſtate ; a pledge of his princely m. 
nificence : it was reſerved as a moſt royal gift, fit to be given at his Coronation; 
being inaugurated and inveſted in Sovereign dignity, power and glory : Whenct " 
is ſaid, The Holy Spirit was not yet, (underſtand, was not yet poured forth and " 
ſtowed in that manner and meaſure as God did intend to do it hereafter) bea 


Jeſus was not yet glorified : It was from Jeſus, received into glory, that excellent gu 
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cthly, That all good gifts and graces beſtowed on the Church in general, and 


nan, en every member thereof ſingly, uſeful for the perfeCting of the Saints, for the 

Ut an of 8 minſtry, for the edification of Chriſt's body, do proceed hence: | To 1 
mi one of you (ſaith St. Paul) is given grace, according to the meaſure of the gift of 8, &c. 
du: Whence he faith, (the Pſalmiſt faith, prophecying of our Saviour) Having Pſal. 68. 19. 


rended up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. 
| bchly, 1 might add, that God thus advanced our Saviour to ſo high a dignity, to 


s o..1:re the love he bears to piety, righteouſneſs, and obedience, in fo highly reward. 
1 g and dignifying it: For becauſe be was obedient to the death, therefore did God _ 2. 9 


alt bim: for the ſuffering of death, do we ſee Jeſus crowned with glory and bo- 
u The belief therefore and conſideration of theſe truths will ſerve (briefly) to 
duriſn and increaſe our faith; to cheriſh and ſtrengthen our hope; to excite and 
game our devotion; to direct and elevate our affections; to enforce and engage; 
encourage and quicken our obedience. | 8 
To nouriſh, I ſay, and cheriſh our faith and hope: If the reſurrection of our Sa- 1 Pet. t: 
our did beget in us a ſtrong perſuaſion concerning the truth of, and a lively hope of 

e good proceeding from our Saviour's undertaking and doctrine; his aſcenſion de- 

red by the ſame indubitable teftimonies and authorities muſt needs nouriſh, aug- 

ent, and corroborate them. We cannot diſtruſt any promiſes made by him; we 

pnnot deſpair of any good from him (not of relief, ſuccour, ſupply in our ſtreights, 


in our needs; of comfort in our afflictions, of protection in our dangers, of deli- 
! jr W-r1nce from our miſeries) from him who is aſcended into heaven, and ſitteth at the 
nent hand of the divine power; having all things committed to his authority and 
i poſal. It alſo ſerves to excite and inflame our devotions : for having ſuch a me- 


ator in heaven, ſo near in God's preſence, ſo much in his favour ; ſuch a maſter 
f r:queſts; ſo good a friend at court; ſuch a favourite at hand to preſent up, to 
"mmend, to further our petitions: Ve may (as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews enjoins 
s) come to. the throne of grace with all freedom of ſpeech and boldneſs, that we may 
kceive mercy, and find grace for ſeaſonable aid: We need not doubt of that promiſe 
ing fulfilled : Whatever we ſhall ask in prayer, believing, ye ſhall receive: And what Blatt. 21. 24. 
eater incitement can there be to devotion, than the aſſurance of ſo good acceptance, 1 John 5. 14. 
ſo happy ſucceſs thereof? the proper influence alſo of theſe conſiderations is to 


Heb. 4 1 6. 


iro! Wire and elevate our affections, from theſe inferiour, mean, vain, and baſe things 
old, WW the things above: Seek the things above (ſaith St. Paul) where Chriſt is fitting 6 
11 right hand of God ; where Chriſt our life, our hope, our treaſure, our head Col. * hg 
1 there ſhould our hearts be, thither ſhould our affections tend; there ſhould our 


Ana (our buſineſs and converſation,) be where the family is to which we re- 8 
te, and its Maſter ; where the city is, where our final reſt and abode ſhould be( for Heb = 14. 
e are but ſtrangers and pilgrims, and ſojourners here) with its Lord and Governour; Heb. 11. 16. 
here our country is, the place of all our eſtate and concernment, and he reſides 

hich only can make it good to us. It, laſtly, doth engage and encourage us to 

| kind of obedience ; to confider that high reward of eternal glory and happineſs, 

hich our Saviour hath obtained as a reward of his obedience, and as a pledge of 

Ike reward deſigned for us, if we infiſt in his footſteps : Let ws run the race that is | 
before us (faith the Apoſtle to the Hebrews) looking to the author and fimſher of _ 

r faith, Teſus, who for the joy ſet before him endured the croſs, deſpiſing the 

Pame, and is ſet at the right band of God: I covenant to you (ſaith our Sa- Lake 22. 29. 
our) a Kingdom, as my Father covenanted me a Kingdom : ſuppoſing we obey his 
mmandments, we ſhall obtain a like excellent and happy eſtate : As we ſee God 


Ai uth performed to him, fo will he alſo make good his word to us: The Word (faith 2 Tim. 2. 11. 
on Paul) is faithful and afſuredly true: if we have died with him (to luſt and fin) Rom. 8. 07+ 
1 e ſhall alſo live with him (in joy and glory ;) if we endure (in obedience and pa- 
ce) we ſhall alſo reign with him: To which bleſſed Kingdom God in his Mercy 
rot ring us all, through the grace, merits and interceſſion of him, who with God the 


ather and the Holy Ghoſt liveth and reigneth for ever: To whom be all pr aiſe 
id glory for ever. Amen. 
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IV. in Catil, future puniſhments, in order to men's reſtraint from ſuch actions: Ur aliqua (ach 


was not much to be feared.) Neither is this perſuaſion thus only a ſpecial inſtrv- 


ligion, ſecuring: the firſt and main principles thereof, the being of a God, an 


Dies deficiat, fl velim numerare qui: ſturbed courſe of proſperity, ending their lives fairly and qa 
commenarem, 7 * — ly; hath cauſed ſome men to doubt whether, bath _ hk 
ic. at. D. | 


From thence he ſhall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
HIS is the laſt of thoſe particular characters, whereby the grand object , 
faith, Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, our Lord and Saviour, is deſcribed, q 
taining a moſt eminent office peculiat to him, implying the manner of EXECUting y 
and determining the extent thereof: The belief of which is of principal conſequey 
and in a ſpecial manner influential upon practice: Whether we confider the nay 
of the office, or the quality of the perſon deſigned thereto : The office, to judge, 
perſon, He: Jeſus the Son of God and the Son of Man (he that was born, that di 
that performed and ſuffered ſo much for us) he ſhall judge. Shall judge: Then 

no conſideration, whereof man's mind is capable, more apt to excite men to the 

formance of duty, to reſtrain them from offending, and to beget in them a © 
and conſcience of what they do, than this, that they muſt ſometime hereafter 
tainly be forced to render an account of their actions; that they muſt undergo any 
ſtri& and ſevere ſcrutiny ; and ſhall be dealt with according to the reſult thereof, 
as to be approved and rewarded for their good, condemned and puniſhed for ty 
bad lives; a man conſidering and being perſuaded of this, muſt neceſſarily acc" 


-- himſelf of extreme folly and madneſs, if he do not provide for that account, and ce 


der his life in reſpe& thereto, This perſuaſion, I ſay, is the ſharpeſt ſpur imaginy 
to the doing of good, the ſtrongeſt curb from doing ill, that could be deviſed; u 
therefore all nations in ſome manner have acknowledged it as a fundamental princ 
of Religion, (men generally with a ready inclination have embraced it as ſo) that at 
this life men ſhall be brought to a juſt impartial bar, their actions ſcanned cxith 
their perſons doomed accordingly to comfort or pain. HY 
And indeed ſetting this apart, all other incentives to virtue, and all avocatins 
from vice (which common experience or philoſophical ſpeculation do afford us) ſeen 
very blunt and faint; do promiſe ſmall effect: the native beauty and intrinſick v 
of virtue, the conveniencies flowing from it, the commendation that attends it, isi 
goodly fruits of health, peace and tranquillity,comfort and ſatisfaction of mind; (bel, 
that they are uſually balanced with contrary inconveniencies,difficulties,crofles,troubles 


and pains) if they do not extend beyond this tranſitory life, how can they in rea 
very conſiderable and efficacious to engage men to adhere thereto? how can the wot dp 
of preſent evils, accompanying or following vice, its innatedeformity and turpituit 8 


the diſtempers, diſturbances, and diſgraces ſpringing from or waiting on it, (which Ap 
ſo are often tempered with ſome kinds of pleaſure, advantage, and ſatisfaction) it 00 
more hereafter is to be feared, be ſufficient to deter, or diſcourage men from the -n 
ſuit thereof? the danger of death it ſelf (the moſt extreme puniſhment which mi 
can inflict, and which our nature doth moſt abhor) doth not ſignify much toum 
the diverting indigent, or ambitious, or paſſionate men from the moſt deſperately 
ked attempts: It is Tully's obſervation, and he infers from it the neceſſity of ſuppolnſ 


in vita formido improbis eſſet poſita, apud inferos ejuſmodi quædam illi antiqui ſuppl 
cia impiis conſtituta efſe voluerunt, quod videlicet intelligebant his remotis non ee m. 
tem ipſam pertimeſcendum : (That in this life there might be ſome fear upon wicht 
men, thoſe Ancients would have ſome puniſhments appointed below for imp 
perſons ; becauſe forſooth they underſtood, that theſe being ſer apart, death it ﬆ 


ment of virtue, but the ſuppoſal thereof is otherwiſe a neceſſary ſupport of all Re- 
providence: the belief of a Deity, according to any tolerable. notion thereof; of 
rovidence over human affairs, ſuch as might engage and encourage to religious pe. 
ormance, cannot ſubſiſt without ſupporting a future judgment: the objections d 
aſſail both would ſtrike too hard, and pierce too deep, if this ſhield did not reer 
and repel them. To ſee the moſt innocent and virtuous perſons conflict all the! af 
with croſſes and hardſhips; and (as it ſometimes happeneth) after all to die mitt i 
bly, in great pain and ignominy; and again, to obſerve perſons moſt outragio. 
- lewdneſs and injuſtice to flouriſh and rant it out in a long ”” 


others flatly to disbelieve, that there is a good, and } by 
vernour of the world ; and that not withour apparent _” * 
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ang all accounts to be made up here; no reckoning to remain to be caſt up by di- 
ne goodneſs and juſtice hereafter: then would it in ſome ſort ſeem true what he ſaid, 
5 ed. Ts xaxss cIaporey (tis a reproach to God that bad men ſhould be ſo Cic. de Nat. 
py) then had Diagoras argued probably from an unpuniſhed perjury, that he * 
dich ſuffered himſelf and others under his care to be ſo abuſed, did not exiſt, or 
1 not regard what was done: and Dionyſius might have authorized his ſacrilege 
bis proſperous navigation; and with ſome ſhew might Drogenes ſay, that Harpa- Improborum 
his ſucceſsful treachery and rapine did teſtimonium contra Deos dicere, yield a «analog und 
end teſtimony againſt the Being and Providence of God : Buton the contrary, ſup- dæque res re- 
ing a judgment to follow, and a proceeding according thereto, all theſe diſcouries danguunt (x 
ne no force or moment: God's preſent connivence (as it were) or patient indul- bf eim 
ace toward bad men, will argue no more than what becomes him, his exceſs of omnem Deo- 
odneſs in expecting thoſe bad men's return to a better mind; or his wiſe ſeverity in r 
fering them to proceed to an inexcuſable degree of wickedneſs, to be ſtrictly inqui- 93 
1 into and ſeverely puniſhed hereafter; as neither then doth God's permitting good 
en to ſuffer deeply here, infer any thing prejudicial to his goodneſs or juſtice; 
ice thereby he makes them fitter for, and gives them a ſurer title to that reward, 
hich he intends hereafter, after trial and approbation of their virtue, to confer up- 
\ them. Thus doth this doctrine clear the Providence and eſtabliſh the great At- 
dutes of God; therefore doth Chriſtianity moſt fully and clearly reach, moſt ear- 
ly and frequently inculcate this point, with all poſſible advantage both for the 
tiication of the divine attributes, and the excitation of us to a virtuous and pious 
e. It tells us, that all men's actions are regiſtred in books written with greateſt Dan. 7. 10. 
nctuality and exactneſs (the books of divine omniſcience) that all perſons ſhall Rev. 20. 12. 
cited, and preſented at the bar (we muſt all pavepw>nvay, be made to appear, * 
del a, be ſet forth at the judgment: ſeat of Chriſt : T ſaw the dead, great and ſmall, , 8 = 
anding before God's throne,) that every thought, every word, every work of man Rev. 20. 12. 
Will be diſcloſed and diſcuſſed, with its due quality and deſert : (God will bring to 1 
gt the hidden things of darkneſs, and will make manifeſt the counſels of hearts : Eve- dos ts I, 
y idle word that men ſhall ſpeak, thereof they ſhall render account at the day of 
nent. Every work ſhall be brought into judgment, with every ſecret thing, whe- Ecclef. 12. 14. 
fer it be good, or whether it be evil ;) that according to the quality of their doings 
hus detected and examined, the merits of each cauſe weighed, every plea heard, 
ery caſe conſidered and tried according to truth: Men ſhall be acquitted and 
mmmended; or declared guilty and condemned; a definitive ſentence paſſing upon vid. 2 The, 
ery one (fra. Yen u, praiſe, that is, generally a due taxation and 1.7. 8, 9. 
tem according to deſert) ſhall be made to every one by the righteous Judge. That 
his ſentence doth include a gracious reward and a juſt puniſhment aſſigned reſpec- 
vely; everlaſting glory and joy to them which have done well, endleſs ſhame and 
mow to them who have done ill; which ſhall be infallibly executed: For, God jaw 16 27. 
pill render ta every man according to his Works — To them who by patient continu- Rom. 2. "4d 
e in well-doing, ſeek for glory and honour and immortality eternal life; but unto * Cor. 5. 10. 
bem that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs, in- 
nation and wrath ; tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that doeth evil: 
ut— glory, honour, and peace to every man that worketh good — So St. Paul in the 
id to the Romans: We muſt all appear before the tribunal of Cbriſt, ine wopiomra 
ures, that every one may bear according to the things done in the body, whether good 
Ir evil, That all this hall be performed in a moſt publick and ſolemn manner, 1. 4 
open court, in the face of all the world; before angels and men; to the convic- S. Te 
on and ſatisfaction of all; ſo that the conſciences of all concerned ſhall be forced Vid. Mat. 2g, 
0 acquieſce in their doom as moſt juſt and equal; and all ſhall confeſs and ſay with . 12. 9. 
em in the Revelation: Salvation, and glory, and honour, and power be to the Rom. 2. 5. 


dap ard our God; for true and righteous are his ways: Great and wonderful are thy we” 7. 
* N s O Lord God Almighty; righteous and true are thy ways, O thou King of 19. 
us a . $84 

undr Shay (and much more fully than time will permit me to relate) doth our Religion 

wot ad holy Scripture ſer out that judgment, which all men hereafter muſt undergo, 

Juc Ten the wonderful clemency of God ſhall be demonſtrated, wherein his exact ju- Rom. 2. f. 
1 00 ſhall be declared, wherein the knotty myſteries of his providence ſhall be un- 

1 3 wherein his honour (that ſeems now to ſuffer ſo much) ſhall be fully repair- 


* vindicated; wherein all ſcores, that now run on, ſhall be quitted and made 
L. I. „„ even. 


g 
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. 
even. Such, I ſay, ſhall the judgment it ſelf be; the conſideration of which, if 
make no impreſſion upon our hearts, if it beget no dread within us, if it do not rg, 
der us ſomewhat wary and watchful over our doings, what means can be imaging 

able? what method apt to do it? what a deſperate hardneſs and inſenſibility do * 
Ads 24. 25. lie under? how deplorably blind and ſtupid are we? More ſtupid than Felix, ,, 
hearing St. Paul diſcourſe of Judgment to come, could not forbear trembling : Mon 
blind and ſenſeleſs than thoſe obſtinate ſons of darkneſs, the Devils themſelves, wi, 
believe and tremble, 

But paſſing the Judgment, let us (which ſhould more ſtill engage us, and may wy; 
farther on us to the ſame purpoſe) conſider the Judge: He ſhall come to judge—. 
He: He that came once in our nature (with wonderful condeſcenſion of grace 25 
charity) 70 free us from fin and miſery : he that ſuffered ſo deeply for us; he that dei 
Rom. 14. 4. to redeem us; he ſhall come to judge. The original and abſolute right, or power of 
judging appertains to God; whoſe creatures, whoſe ſubjects, whoſe ſervants we 2 
= - 23. naturally: As he is the ſovereign Lord and King, ſo is he the judge of all: As y 
en rs. 28 owe obedience to the laws he hath preſcribed us; performance of the ſervice he hak 
allotted us; improvement of the talents he hath committed to us; ſo we ſtand baurt 
to render account to him of the due performance in thoſe reſpects; and obnoxiqugy 
the judgment he ſhall make thereof. All judgment therefore muſt be exerciſed eithe 
immediately by God himſelf, or in ſubordination to him, in his name and right, by 
vertue of authority and power derived from him: And it (for the honour of his S0 
for the comfort of us) hath he delegated and committed to Jeſus, our Saviour: Ng 
immediately by himſelf, but. by his Son he hath determined to judge the Wordt 
John 5. 22. The Father judgeth no man (faith our Saviour himſelf) but hath committed al 
* judgment to the Son: And, God (ſaith St. Paul) hath appointed a day in which k 
will judge the World in righteouſneſs by the man, whom he hath ordained: A 
Acts 10. 42. (ſaith St. Peter) God hath commanded us to preach unto the people, and to teſtifie tha 
Rom. 14.10. 7t is he, which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead: and, it ith 
* 2Cor.5. 10. judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, before which we muſt all appear: In fine, The Father (lib 
John 5. 27. our Saviour) hath given to the Son authority, to execute judgment, for that he bft 
Son of man; (hath committed to him authority regal, and judicial; for that {i 
that ſen of man, whom God had deſigned to this office, even of old, as we ſee in Ds 

niel 7. 13, 14. and in E/ay . 6, 7. 3 | 
John 5. 23. It is plain then that our Saviour is by deſignment and deputation from God inn. 
ſted with this great office and power; and why God fo appointed him many reaſon 
may be aſſigned; upon many accounts our Saviour's perſon may appear moſt fit i 
this grand employment. How could God more plainly ſhew his goodneſs in ti 
matter, than by conſtituting ſuch a Judge? Seeing that Judgment ſhould paſs ua 
us, it was neceſſary and requifite; how could the terrour and ſeverity thereof be be- 
ter tempered, than by putting the execution thereof into ſuch hands? Whom, wi 
the choice permitted to us, ſhould we rather ſubmit to, than to him, who is by 
ture our brother; who in diſpoſition is meek and lowly, compaſſionate and merci 
who by ſo many ſignal experiments hath expreſſed ſuch an exceſs of kindneſs and cu 
rity toward us? who hath ſo conſpicuouſly evidenced himſelf to be the beſt friends 
mankind ; that he ardently deſires the falvation of all men, even of his worſt ett 
mies, whom he ſpent his blood for, whom he prayed for dying, whom he contin 
ally invites to reconciliation and repentance? How alſo could God better declare 
Juſtice, than in exalting him to this pitch, who out of obedience and comply*® 
with his will deſcended ſo low, and underwent ſo much? Who better deſerredt 
Crown; who more righteouſly would manage a Scepter, than he who willingly br 
a Croſs; who patiently ſubmitted to a ſcourge? It was alſo equal and fit, tha 
who was unworthily rejected and deſpiſed ; cruelly abuſed and perſecuted ; ul 
ly accuſed, condemned and ſlaughtered by men, ſhould be requited with power 
right himſelf upon them; fto reprobate them worthily who had unworthily re 
him; to judge them juſtly, who had wickedly condemned him; to puniſh che 
verely, [who had unmercifully afflicted him; that he ſhould ſee his proud and ſp 
ful enemies lying under his feet, at his diſcretion, 25 OY 
Add hereto the wiſdom of God in deſigning him to be judge, whom the) d. 
were to be judged might ſee and hear, and converſe with; whom the godly * 


cheer ful ſatisfaction and comfort, the wicked with befitting terrour and alten | 
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ht behold ; they with unexpreſſible joy hear him commending, acquitting and 
frog chem, thoſe with diſmal amazement and regret hear him pronouncing the fa- 
\ ſentence and curſe upon them; they with humble thankfulneſs acknowledge his 


ace, thoſe with confuſion confeſs their guilt: Behold (ſaith St. John in the Re- 
tion, (1: 7.) be cometh with clouds, and every eye ſhall ſee him, even they who 


vo WJ pierce him. The dreadful preſence of God were neither diſcernable, nor ſup- — 8 
able by guilty men; who may ſtand in his fight when once he is angry ? Pas. (36. 4; 
vo ;. Who could endure to hear that voice at which the earth melteth; that reproof, 


which the pillars of heaven tremble; that majeſty, in preſence whereof the pureſt 
caphims are conſtrained to hide their faces, how ſhould impure men abide that 
e which no man can behold and live? but the milder, though glorious and bright 
ject of the Son of man, all men in ſome manner may be capable to ſee: and if we 
eye St. Auſtin, Rectum erat ut judicandi viderent judicem : It was fit that they 
ho were to be judged ſhould ſee their Judge. 
do much reaſon there was (and more queſtionleſs, beyond what we can know or 
mprehend) that our Saviour Jeſus ſhould be deſigned and deputed to this office; 
it we may admire the wiſdom and adore the juſtice of God; for it we may ap- 
aud his goodneſs and clemency. ; 

We may alſo (that this doctrine may have the greater impreſſion upon our hearts 


cher da influence upon our practice) farther conſider how great an aggravation it will ſeem 
„our whether fooliſh perverſeneſs, or flothful negligence, what extreme diſingenui- 
500 how wretched ingratitude it will argue in us to be caſt and condemned by ſuch a 
ge: a Judge fo juſt and equal; ſo mild and gentle; ſo benign and favourable to 


Wich what face we having tranſgreſſed his moſt good and righteous laws; ha- 
ng violated our manifold obligations and engagements toward him; having abuſed 
js ſo great love and good-will towards us; having rejected his gracious tenders of 


Ad Wcrcy and favour ; defeated his moſt ſerious purpoſes, fruſtrated his moſt earneſt en- 
r vours for our good; having fo forfeited all his favour, and incurred his moſt 
; te evous diſpleaſure, ſhall appear in his preſence? how ſhall we bear the frowns of 
ü dear love changed into fierce diſdain ? of higheſt patience turned into extreme fu- 
se of ſo great majeſty provoked by ſuch affronts? with what heart ſhall we be 
Ei e to hear that voice, which did once ſo ſweetly and affectionatly ſound words of 


ace and comfort in our ears, that ſo kindly invited us to peace, ſo meekly intreated 
$ to complyance, now uttering only bitter complaints and rebukes, thundring forth 


im ords of indignation and terrour: denouncing horrible threats and curſes upon us? 
ar let this ſuffice for the nature of the office and act of judging; and for the perſon 
ic (or erciüng it: Here is farther implied, | 

n thi 2. The manner of its exerciſe, or execution; or rather the manner of his addreſs 


d proceeding thereto; (From thence he ſhall come.) The which we have in Scrip- 
re (for begetting anſwerable veneration, regard and awe within us) deſcribed to 
with greateſt ſolemnity, glory, and magnificence; He came once in a meek hu- Aa 3. 21. 


7 Ility to teach us our duty, but he ſhall come again with a terrible majeſty to ex- * 4- 16. 
cifu t an account thereof; taking his progreſs from the higheſt heavens, in a moſt — 
ich all ſtate, attended upon with a numerous, or rather an innumerable, Tay[zs oi 

end to wyſcAar, all his holy Angels, it is Matt. 25. v. 31. When the ſon of man ſhall 

t ere in bis glory, and all his holy Angels with him, that is, an innumerable compa- 

nun- 


(as we read it Heb. 12. 22.) an innumerable numerous and pompous train of glo- 
os Angels, accompanied with triumphant ſhouts and acclamations; a trumpet 
own by the mouth of an Arch-angel) ſounding before him ap univerſal ſummons, 
th a noiſe ſo loud and piercing, as ſhall immediately, and with the twinkling of Cor. 15. 52. 


bu eye, ſhake all the earth, and rouſe the dead out of their mortal lumber. This 2 1. Wo 
hat e 7e/us (ſaid the Angels to the Apoſtles, expreſſing the thing in a more plain and , 5 
urju "Pe manner) which is taken up from you into heaven, ſhall ſo come in like 


"er as ye have ſeen him go into heaven; (a cloud took him up from their 

„ the clouds ſhould reſtore him to fight: For behold he cometh with clouds, New. 1. 7. 
% very eye ſhall ſee him, ſaith St. John;) and, They ſhall ſee the ſon of man . 
* tells us) coming upon the clouds of heaven, with power and great glory. 8 
3 Lord himſelf (faith St. Paul) ſhall deſcend from heaven, 0 xeevape Fg 1 


or » 2 ſhour, with an exciting ſummons) with the voice of an Arch-angel, with 1 Thell 1. 7. 
y ug 20 of God—The ſon of man ſhall come in the glory of bis father with his Angels; 
g Len ſhall be render to every man according to his practice. When the ſon of man 


” ” revealed from heaven with his mighty Angels. 
1, Nann 2 | 80 
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f So the Scriptures. (to the purpoſe fore- mentioned, to beget reſpect and dread] 
us) declare that our Saviour ſhall come at the end of the World, at the day of ju 
ment, and how. x | 

Here is farther determined the extent of this Judgment: He ſhall come to judee 

whom, how many? All, without exception; expreſſed by the words 9; ,, 

dead: which exprefſion is taken from thoſe words of St. Peter (As 10. 42.) why, 

in our Saviour is ſaid to be deſigned by God xerrys Color N vexgwr, the judge of | 

living and the dead: or of St. Paul (2 Tim. 4. 1.) I charge thee therefir, |, 

fore God and the Lord Fefus Chriſt, who ſhall judge the quick and dead a. 
appearing and his Kingdom: or thoſe of St. Peter again (1 Ep. chap. 4. verſ ; 

Who ſhall render an account to him that is ready to judge the quick and dead: aud 

like place, Rom. 14. 9. That he may be Lord both of the dead and living: Theſe pls 

evidently confirming the truth of the propoſition, yer ſo that the meaning ther 

hath remained ſomewhat dubious, and that themſelves have ſeemed to need exyj 

cation; for it being a common law, to which all men by nature, by deſert, by din 

Pla. 89. 48. appointment are ſubject, to undergo death; (For what man is be that ſhall wt | 
' Heb. 9. 27. death? It is * appointed for men once to die, and after death judgment,) why ſho 
* not the dead comprehend all that are to be judged? as we ſee it expreſſed in theft 
'* * © velation, I ſaw the dead, ſmall and great, flanding before God — and th: du 
were judged from the things written in the books accord! 17 to their works 

the dead were judged, no mention is made of the living : wherefore ſome have inter 

preted the dead and living not for a diſtinction of perſons, but of parts in men; th 

living ſouls, and dead bodies of men; others have taken them metaphorically, þ 

living, (that is, righteous men, men endued with a ſpiritual life; the dead, (that 

men dead in treſpaſſes and fins, void of ſpiritual ſenſe and activity.) But the dif 

culty mentioned is not ſo ſtrong, as to force us upon ſo remote and abſonous expo 

tions: St. Paul hath evidently. enough ſhewed us how to underſtand the words, 1 

how to ſolve the knot propounded ; that by the living, are to be underſtood tat 

who ſhall be found (and as it were ſurprized) alive, when our Saviour comes; 

the dead all others, who before that time had died, and ſhall be raiſed at the ſou 

1 Theff. 4. 15. of the laſt trump: This we ſay to you (ſaith he to the T heſſalonians) in the wild 
. Ke. the Lord, (or as the word of the Lord) that we which live, remaining at th jr 
fence of the Lord, ſhall not prevent them which are aſleep : Our Lord therefore | 

find ſome alive, when he comes: Therefore what is ſaid of all men's being appoint 
to taſte death, is to be underſtood with this exception; all but thoſe, whoſe deat 
Matt. 24- 42 ſhall be prevented by our Lord's coming (which is ſet out as ſudden and unexpettd 


id | TRE 5. 3. like, the coming of a thief in the night;) neither are thoſe perſons ſo exempted tron L 
death, bur that they muſt undergo that which is equivalent thereto, a change, wid h 

4 Cor. 15. 51: ſhall render them alike prepared for judgment with them, who have died: Belul ; 
(fairh St. Paul again to the Corinthians) T tell you a myſtery : We ſhall not indeed g C | 
fall aſteep (or not all die) but we ſhall all be changed, in a moment, in the tuinliꝶ = 
of aneye—Which words with ſufficient evidence declare the meaning of rhe erpt- 75 

fion here: The ſum is, that all men, none excepted, of what condition or quali 

| what nation or time, what age ſoever, ſhall be judged: High and low; rich and pod Gn 
| wiſe and ignorant; good and bad: the mightieſt Princes and Lords, as well 250 hy 
| meaneſt Subjects and Slaves; the deepeſt Scholars, as well as the ſimpleſt Idiots; de 
| a word, all men whatever, without any exception, without any acceptace of fe a, 
ſons muſt appear before this 41 muſt undergo this trial and ſentence. ue 
| Thus ſhall He cotne to judge both quick and dead: Then the belief of wh Ag 
| point there is none more neceſſary, than the conſideration of which none more fm 
. fitable; neceſſary and profitable in many reſpects. = | 
| 1. The faith and regard thereof will preſerve us from disbelieving, from being 0 M. 
| fended with, from repining at the providence of God; from being diſſatisfied u. fro 
| his proceeding and diſpenſations here either toward our ſelves or others. m Bo 
Rom. 14.4, 2. It may alſo keep us from raſh cenſure, and invading our Lord's office 18 

10. art thou that judgeſt another man's ſervant; to bis own maſter he flanas , ane 


Jac. 4. Why doſt thou. judge thy Brother; or why doſt thou ſet at nought thy brother! ® 
; i ſeal all tand at the judgment-ſeat of 6877 17 — one . pere who can 5 
1 Cor. 4 5. or deſtrey, who art thou that judgeſt another? Judge nothing before the tim, 7 

the Lord come, who ſhall enlighten the bidden things of darkneſs, and man: 
counſels of hearts, os 51 


| 
[1 
| 
1 
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It may ſupport and comfort us againſt all unjuſt and uncharitable cenſures; 

-oundleſs ſurmiſes and ſlanders; undeſerved ſcorns and reproaches of men; for that 

ſuredly at that judgment right ſhall be done thee, thy innocence ſhall be cleared, 

hy honour vindicated and repaired ; God ſhall bring forth thy righteouſneſs as the Pal. 37.6. 

fle, and thy judgment as the noon day; ſo that approving thy conſcience to God, 

don mayeſt ſay with St. Paul, With me it is a very ſmall thing that I fhould be 1 Cor. 4. 3. 

udged of you, or man's judgment. 3 

4. Ic is the moſt powerful and effectual means poſſible to beget ſincerity in us; to 

nder us circumſpect; to ſtir us up to diligence in all our converſation ; in our 

houghts, words, and actions: For ſince the moſt inward receſſes of our hearts muſt 

de ſearched out, our moſt ſecret deſigns and defires muſt be brought to light, what 

-ofit will it be to difſemble, to diſguiſe, to conceal our thoughts? Since we muſt 

gender an account of every thought that riſeth in our minds (at leaſt which is enter- 

ined there) of every word that paſſeth through our mouth, of every action we 

ndertake, what reaſon have we, | 

z With more attentive and accurate regard to conſider and mind what we do? 

Fnce it is certain we ſhall be judged, but uncertain when we ſhall be called there- 

o, how watchful are we concerned to be, how obſervant of our Saviour's admoni- 

ion? Watch, for ye do not know the day nor the hour, in which the ſon of man com- Mate. 24. 42. 

th? If thou doſt not watch, I ſhall come upon thee as a thief, and thou ſhalt not know 25.13. 

if what hour I ſhall come upon thee, It may be (for all we know) the next day, the 

next hour, when death ſhall call us to that priſon, where we ſhall be detained until 

he time of our being preſented at the bar; and what a miſery will it be to be 

urprized, to be found unprepared, unable to render a good accompt ? What man- 2 Pet. 3. 12. 

ner of per/ons ought we to be in all holy converſation and godlineſs ; looking for and 

baſing unto the coming of the day of God? 

6. No perſuaſion, no conſideration doth promiſe ſuch efficacy towards the rou- 

ung of our paſſions, or duly ordering and employing them upon religious practice 

eſpecially it ſets on work thoſe two great engines, and mighty ſprings of action, fear 

nd hope. How can we believe and think of this point without being poſſeſſed with 

| hideous fear of abiding ſo ſtrict a trial, of falling under ſo heavy a condemnation 

if weare ſenſible of having been very faulcy or negligent in performance of our du- 

) without a very comfortable hope of coming well off, of finding favour and mer- 2 Tim. 1. 18: 

cy in that day, of being happily rewarded, if we are conſcious to our ſelves of ha- 

Ing endeavoured ſeriouſly and carefully to pleaſe God, and obey his Command- 

ments: If we can in our hearts ſay with St. Paul, I have combated the good combat, 2 Tim. 4. 7,8. 
bave finiſhed the race, I have kept the faith, we may alſo ſay confidemly with 

um: From henceforth is laid up for me a crown of righteouſneſs, which in that day 

be Lord, the righteous Fudge, ſhall render unto me: If, by virtue of the grace of God, Tit. 2. 12, 19 

which appeared to all men, and according to its inſtruction we have denied ungodli- 

neſs, worldly luſts, and lived ſoberly, rightecuſiy, and pioufly in this preſent world, we 


may joyfully expect the bleſſed hope and appearance of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jeſu Chrift, | 
[ conclude, exhorting and wiſhing that the meditation of this moſt important bu- 
fineſs may be continually preſent to our minds, that we may ſeem (with that devour 
man) always to hear thelaſt trumpet ſounding in ourears and piercing into our hearts, 
that ſo with a pious awe and a well-grounded hope, we may expect the coming gf 9 Than 4-6 
ur Lord, and love his appearance : that being hence reſtrained from all impious and 
"1c10us converſation, being moved to a watchful and circumſpe& purſuit of all vir- 
we and piety; guiding our lives inoffenſively in all good conſcience towards God and 
= we may be able to render a good account, and with comfort unexpreſſible 
ear thoſe happy ſentences: Well done good and faithful ſervants, enter into your Mat-. 25. 24. 
Mafter's Joy. Come ye bleſſed of my Pather, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you 3+ 
fi rom the foundation of the World. Upon the poſſeſſion whereof, God in his mercy 
"Ng us by the merits of our Saviour, in obedience to our Lord, according to the 
3 and mercy of our moſt righteous Judge, Jeſus; To whom with the Father, 
nd the Holy Ghoſt, One God, bleſſed for ever, be all praiſe and glory. Amen. 


8 * * 
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J believe in the Holy Shoſt. 
hon: 


HE whole Creed (as was ſometime formerly obſerved) being probably by; £ 
upon, and ſeeming no other than an enlargement or dilation of that faith * it u 
confeſſion required at baptiſm in the Bleſſed Trinity, having ſurveyed the two ſo 
mer parts concerning the two firſt perſons, God the Father, and God the Son; ,, 
are now come to the third great Branch thereof, wherein we profeſs our belief 
the Holy Spirit of God; which is in order the third grand object of our faich 
whereof ſeeing there is here only a ſimple mention (as it were made) without an 
deſcription, any characters thereof expreſſed, (ſuch as in this Creed are afligney 
the other Perſons; ſuch as in the Conſtantinopolitan and other Creeds after it, are 
tributed to this) we muſt endeavour in ſome manner to ſupply that omiſſion, by ca 
fidering, 1. The Quid. 2. The Quale, thereof. Firſt, I ſay, what is its nay 
2. What peculiar characters, offices, and operations (according to that myſii 
c:onomy revealed in the Goſpel) are attributed and appertain thereto. 

As for the firſt, the Nature thereof, or what it is, we may obſerve that the war 
Spirit (which primitively and properly ſignifies wind, or breath) becauſe the win 
is a being not immediately expoſed to ſenſe, yet of great mobility and force, diſcs 
vering it ſelf to be ſo, by many great and conſpicuous effects, is therefore tranſlatt 
to denote thoſe excellent intellectual Beings, which, by reaſon of their more pur 
and ſubtle nature, being otherwiſe indiſcernable to ſenſe, do yet by manifeſt operation 

La. I. 3. diſcover their exiſtence and great activity, are called ſpirits; ſuch as are in the ff 
place God Almighty, (who invifibly pervades and penetrag 
—— Cclum ac terram camp6ſque li- and actuates all things, and is therefore by even Virgil himſelf 


__ TS according to Lactantius and Macrobius his judgment, ſtyle 
ws W Spirit) and next the Angels, and then the Souls of men. (| 
Spiritus intus ali. Ving. theſe Beings there is one, mentioned through the Scripture, 

22 called the Holy the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Chriſt, the eir. 


nal Spirit; and ſometimes ſimply by way of excellency, th 
Spirit: the nature of which Spirit we may beſt underſtand 
by conſidering that the Holy Scripture doth attribute and : 
| ſcribe to him. 1. Divine properties and per fections, communi 

cably peculiar to God. 2. Divine works and operations. 3. Divine appellations and 
titles. 4. A co-ordination in dignity; a participation of divine honour and worſhy, 

g. An eſſential union with God the Father and God the Son; together with, 6.4 

perſonal and relative diſtinction from them. Alſo, 7. A derivation of Being fromthe 

two firſt perſons, with an intimate relation unto them ſpringing thence. From the 
1 declaration and proof of which particulars, will plainly follow thoſe doctrines 
| cinians, and which we are bound to believe againſt thoſe, who have preſumed to contradi and 
the like, oppugn either the perſonality, or the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, or his proceſſi 
redes. from the Father and the Son. Briefly therefore I ſay, | 
1. The Scripture aſcribes to the Holy Ghoſt the divine properties and perfect 

| ons; the very word Holy (ſo abſolutely and ſpecially, and characteriſtically att 
Sam. 2. 2. buted to him) ſeems it ſelf to import ſo much: for (as it is in Hannab's praje) 
there is none holy as the Lord, there is none befide bim: none abſolutely, perſed 

holy, but God; (Holy, that is, by nature exalted and ſeparated from all other thing 

7id.Mr. Med. at à diſtance unapproachable, peculiarly venerable and auguſt,) whence the Hol 
diſc. 2. p. 13. One is a name, and diſtinguiſhing attribute of God. The name Spirit, ſimply p 
may ſeem alſo to imply the ſame ; denoting higheſt purity and actuality. But . 

| have farther the perfections of Eternity, Omnipreſence, Omniſcience, Omnipoten® 

= #: 14- (the moſt high perfections, and proper to God) attributed to him. Eternit); „ 
1397", he is expreſly called & ve,? Who through the eternal Spirit offered line 
ſpotleſs to God. Omnipreſence: Whither (faith David) ſhall J go from thy ſpint 
1 Cor. 2. 10, or hither ſhall I flee from thy preſence? The Queſtion imports a negation, and! 
11. reaſon thereof: There is no flying from God's Spirit, for that it is every where. On 
niſcience: The Spirit ſearcheth all things, (that is, perfectly to the bottom under 

ſtands all things) even the depths of God; the things of God, which to know 5" 

far above a creature, as for one man to know the thoughts, inclinations, and affecl 


ons of another man, (ſuch an argument St. Paul inſinuates;) particularly PreſcienG 


the knowledge of future events (which is the higheſt and hardeſt kind of knowl! 
and immediately proper to God, and therefore called divination) is in a ſpecial a. 
ner every where appropriated to the Spirit, as the immediate fountain thereof; whe 


he is called the prophetical Spirit; to which we may add, ene of gh” * | 


| Deum namque ire per omnes : 
Terraſque tractuſque maris, ccœlũnique 
profundum. | 
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on: For (as St. Paul ſpeaks) all theſe things (the production of all thoſe excel- 
t graces, the diſtribution of all thoſe admirable gifts) doth the one and the ſame 
it work, dividing to every one as he plegſetb. Ubi vult ſpirat; the ſpirit blows 
re be pleaſeth, doth every where what he will. Abſolute goodneſs: Thy /pirif pal. 143. 10. 
god (faith David) lead me into the land of uprightneſs ; perfect veracity, impli- 

by the abſtract word, truth; it is the ſpirit (ſaith St. John) that witneſſeth, for John 5. 6. 
hirit is trutb: Truth it ſelf, the higheſt, moſt perfect truth. 

J. Laſtly, Omnipotence; demonſtrated by thoſe works which are ſaid to be done 

him; which are the greateſt and hardeſt poſſible : ſuch as Creation; * working « Rom.! 5.1% 
miracles; Revelation of future events; Vivification; Renovation of men's minds; 

[uſtification, and the like; which both, according to the nature of the thing, and + Cor. 6. 10 
deripture- account, do require a power no leſs than infinite and moſt divine to ef- Rom. 4. f. 
them: the places are frequent and obvious, which aſcribe ſuch works to the ho- 

Spirir 1 cannot ſtand to recite them. 

. To the Holy Ghoſt are alſo aſſigned the divine names and titles: Jehovah, 

rd, God, and thoſe conſequently which go along with them. For often and up- 

divers occaſions the ſame things are ſaid to be done by God, or to God, and by, 

to the Spirit; one word interpreting, or concurring in ſignification with the 

her, by reaſon of that real identity which belongs to the things ſignified by them. 

is aid of the diſtruſtful and diſobedient Maelites in the Palms, That they tempt- 

Grd and limited the holy one of Iſrael; That they tempted and provoked the moſt = ns 
Iigh God, and kept not his teſtimonies : which is expreſſed thus by the Prophet Eſay; 

bey rebelled and wvexed bis Holy Spirit. St. Peter in the As chargeth Anamas 16. 6, 10. 
having Hyed to the Holy Spirit; and having /yed to God: Why (faith he) Ana- Ads 5g. 3, 4. 
js, hath Satan filled thy heart to lye unto (or cozen) the Holy Spirit? —+— Thou haſt 

t lyed unto men, but to God: Queſtionleſs by both thoſe expreſſions deſigning the 

me thing, and implying the Holy Ghoſt to be God. Our Saviour is ſaid to be 8 
nctived by the Holy Ghoſt, and therefore to be called the Son of God: he is ſaid to — 3 
rform miracles ſometimes by the power of God, ſometimes by the power of the ah 
Joly Ghoſt: V I (faith St. Matthew) by the Holy Spirit caſt out Devils: If I by 
e finger of God caſt them out (faith St. Luke.) And it is ordinary for what is ſome- Luke 11. 19. 


es called the Word of God, to be otherwiſe called the Word of the Spirit; pro- LES g- 


1 Cor, 12.11. 
John 3. 8. 


big. <ding from the ſame underſtanding, being dictated by the ſame operation. We ,. 46. 
„Ae alſo {aid to be $e0lPaxTo, taught of God, in reſpect to the inſtruction and gui- 2 Cor. 3. 17. 
the ance received from him; in fine, every good Chriſtian is ſaid to be @ temple; a , Cor. 3. 16, 
the le of God; becauſe the ſpirit of God dwells in him. | Ephel. 1 
nes 4. A co-ordinate dignity; a parity of honour and worſhip with God the Father, 

and nd God the Son is aſcribed to the Holy Spirit: this appears ſignally in our Savi- Matt. 28. 19. 


ur's inſtitution of Baptiſm to be adminiſtred in the joint names of the Father, Son, 
nd Holy Ghoſt; whereby we are initiated into the like faith and acknowledgment; 
re obliged to the ſame worſhip and obedience of all three perſons. The ſame ap- 
ears by that benediction of St. Paul, imploring upon the Corinthians the divine fa- 


yer) Nur and affiſtance, according to that myſtical economy, which the Goſpel exhibits: 
nl Gu ace of our Lord Feſus, and the love of God (that is, of God the Father) and the 2 Cor. 13. 13. 
ings union of the Holy Ghoſt, be with you all, As alſo from that place of St. Paul: 
Joly WP) Crt we have acceſs in one Spirit to the Father: He having an equal ſhare Epheſ. 2. 18. 
pu, Ph God our Saviour in the Goſpel-diſpenſation of grace and ſalvation unto 
We 0 We alſo have the ſame co-ordination clearly ſuppoſed in 1 Cor. 12, 4, 5, 6. 
nere are (faith St. Paul) divifions of favours, but the ſame Spirit: and there are di- 
ne of miniſtries, but the ſame Lord, (i. e. the ſame Chriſt;) and there are di- 


eng of operations, but the ſame God, or Father: All the gracious gifts of the Goſ- 
gel are beſtowed ; all the ſacred miniſtries are managed; all the wonderful per- 
"mances are brought to paſs by the joint and equal conduct and co-operation of 
cle three divine perſons. And that ſovereign regard our Saviour hath declared due 


jet- b the honour and authority of the Holy Ghoſt, inſomuch that blaſphemy againſt 
$8 — is a fin peculiarly irremiſſible, argues his divinity; ſince neither according to the 
di- ealon of the thing could offending againſt the fame of a creature, be capable of ſuch 


| nations nor could God in a manner prefer the honour of a creature before his 


q 3 That there is an eflential union between the Holy Ghoſt and the other divine 
nous, is both by evident conſequence deducible from, and is immediately aſſerted 
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in Scripture, For that there is but one God, is there continually taught and ind 
cated upon us, and how it calls the Holy Ghoſt, we have ſeen ; therefore neces 
rily the Holy Ghoſt doth partake of that one divine eſſence. Alſo that the Hy 
1 Cor. 2. 11. Ghoſt is God, is inferred from that compariſon of St. Paul between the Spiri, 
man in reſpect to man, and the Spirit of God in reſpect to God; as the Spiri 
man is intrinſical to a man, ſo the Spirit of God is to him; and by reaſon of M co 
perfect ſimplicity of the divine nature, that which ſubſiſts in God muſt neceſy; 
be God. In fine, St. Zohn expreſly tells us, That there are three which bear 14, Mor 
t John 53. 7. in beaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt, and theſe three are one: HM me 


are one, and yet, | | | an 
6. There is a perſonal diſtinction of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the pe 
for they are Three: three perſons, for that not only diſtin& names, but pecui © 
| operations are aſſigned to them; which ſhould not be done without good reaſoy N 
John of = there were no perſonal diſtinction: that which alſo appears from his being (aid 


Rom. 8. 27. proceed from the Father and to be ſent from him; from his being an advocate A ence 
b 7 18. interceding with the Father ; his crying within us Abba Father, our having acteſi clit 
1 Te. 26. him to tbe father. As alſo his being ſent by the Son; his glorifying bim; recent 
16. 13, 14. of his; his not ſpeaking fir himſelf: which expreſſions plainly argue a perſonal 
ſtinction. As do alſo our Saviour's birth by him, his performing miracles by hin 
in a word, God's executing all his purpoſes of grace and power by him. 
7. Laſtly, That the holy Spirit doth derive the common divine eſſence from th 
Matt. 10. 20. father and the ſon is thence ſufficiently apparent, for that he is called the fþirit if 
John 14. 26. Father, and alſo the ſpirit of the Son: the Spirit of the Father, becauſe he di 
T3 ALS. £xTogvear; in a manner incomprehenſible doth proceed and emanate, from the father 
& 8048. is of him, is ſent by him: for the ſame reaſon is he the Spirit of the Son: whe 
3 Cor: 2: fore he is alſo expreſly ſaid to be ſent by the ſon. lay 
he 9. From theſe truths thus briefly declared doth follow that the Holy Ghoſt is one Id 
3 Pet. 1. 11. the divine perſons, in order the third, partaking of the divine nature, and recen 
_— I” by communication from the Father and the Son, Which is all we intendedt 
ſhew concerning his nature. I proceed to conſider the peculiar characters, offce 
and operations of the Holy Spirit. There be many particular functions, and open 
tions in a ſpecial manner attributed and appropriated to the Holy Spirit; which 
they reſpect God ſeem reducible to two general ones, the declaration of God's nin" © 
and the execution of his will; as they reſpe& man (for in regard to other beings H 
| Scripture doth not ſo much conſider what he performs, as not ſo much concerti 
us to know) · the producing in us all qualities and diſpoſitions, the guiding andi 
ing us in all actions requiſite or conducible to our eternal happineſs and ſalyationdol 
in a manner comprize them. 
John 15. 26. 1. I ſay, the declaration of God's mind: Whence he is called the ſpirit of truth 
Eph. 1. 17. the ſpirit of prophecy, the Spirit of Revelation; for that all ſupernatural light 1 
_ To :* inſtruction hath ever proceeded from him: He inſtructed all the prophets tba! bot 
Been fince the world began to know, he enabled them to ſpeak the mind of God c 
cerning things preſent and future: Holy men (that have taught men their duty, u 
led them in the way to happineſs) were but his inſtruments, and pate as they W 
2 Pet. 1. 21. noved by the Holy Ghoſt: By his inſpiration the Holy Scriptures (the moſt full 
| certain witneſſes of God's mind) were conceived ; He guided the Apoſtles in 
19 * 16. zruth; and by them inſtructed all the world in the knowledge of God's gracious 
Vid. 1 Cor. tentions toward mankind and the holy myſteries of the Goſpel. All the knowledp 
$ 19. we can pretend to in theſe things doth proceed from his revelation, doth rely vp 
kn “8. his authority. | i 
2. The execution of God's will. Whence he is called the power of God (the ; 
3 ſtantial power and virtue of God) and the hand of God, and whatever God __ 11 
133 7 ſigned he is ſaid to perform by him. By him he framed the world : he garniſbe 
Pal. 33.6. heavens (as Fob ſpeaketh.) By him he governs the world; all extraordinary v0 


Job 26. 13- of providence (when God beſide the common law and uſual courſe of nature inte. 


poſeth) all miraculous performances, being attributed to his energy; but eſpecl 
by him (that which next is to be conſidered) he manages that work, by divine: 
neſs ſo earneſtly deſigned, of man's falvation : Which he dot, «ij 
3. By working in us good diſpoſitions and qualities ; by guiding and aiding" | 
our actions. We are naturally void of thoſe good diſpoſitions of underſtand 


will, of affection, which are neceſſary to make us any-wiſe acceptable to God, * 00 
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ne and pleaſe him, capable of any favour from him, of any true happineſs in our 

ves; our Minds, I ſay, are blind and ſtupid; ignorant and prone to errour; eſpe- 

ally in things ſupernatural and abſtracted from ordinary ſenſe ; our wills ſtubborn 

"4 froward, vain and unſtable; inclining to evil, and averſe from what is moſt truly 

od; our affect ions very irregular and unſettled ; to remove which bad diſpoſitions 
\confiſtent with God's friendihip and favour ; tending to miſery) and to beget thoſe 

mary to them, the knowledge and belief of divine truth, a love of, and willin 

mpliance with goodneſs; a well compoſed, orderly, and ſteady frame of ſpirit, God Ads 16. 14. 
mercy hath appointed the Holy Spirit, who firſt opening our hearts, ſo as to let 

and apprehend the light of divine truth propounded to us; then by repreſentation 

proper arguments perſuading us to embrace it, begets divine knowledge and faith 

our minds (which is the work of illumination, and inſtruction, the firſt part of 

b Office) then by continual impreſſions bends our inclinations and mollifies our 

arts and ſubdues our affections to a willing compliance with, a cheerful compla- 

nce in that which 1s good and pleaſing to God: ſo begetting all pious and virtuous 
clinations in us; reverence to God, charity to men; ſobriety and purity and the 

| of thoſe amiable and heavenly virtues: (which is the work of ſanctification, 

other great part of his office) both which together (illumination of our mind, ſan- 

cation of our will and affections) do conſtitute that work, which is ſtyled he 
generation, Renovation, Vivification, New-creation, Reſurrection; putting off the Tit. 3. 8. 
u, putting on the new man; of a man; the faculties of our ſouls being ſo much Eph. 4. 23. 


. Eph. 2. 5 
hanged, and we made, as it were, other men thereby: able and apt to do that to Col. 2. ; 3. 


oi hich before we were altogether indiſpoſed and unfit. Neither only doth he alter * 2.12, 
che Wd conſtitute our diſpoſitions, but he directs and governs our actions; leading and TI 4 * 
* on ing us in the ways of obedience to God's will and law. As we live by him 2 Cor. 5. 17. 


ave a new ſpiritual life implanted in us) ſo we walk by him, by his continual "ook 
dance and aſſiſtance. He reclaims us from fin and errour ; ſupports and ſtrengthens 
$10 temptation ; adviſes, excites, encourages us to works of virtue and piety ; parti- 


Elvin 

1-4 oP larly he guides and quickens us in devotion; ſhewing us what we ſhould ask; 

fen äng in us holy deſires and comfortable hopes thereof; diſpoſing us to approach Rom. 8. 26, 
e God with fit diſpoſitions of love, and reverence, and humble confidence. | 1 leba . 
ch It is alſo a notable part of the Holy Spirit's office to comfort and ſuſtain us, as in 1 
ma our religious practice, ſo particularly in our doubts, difficulties, diſtreſſes, and Rom. 15. 13. 
5th ffictions, to beget joy, peace, and ſatisfaction in us in all our doings and all our 4 l. B 
eri fferings: Whence he hath the title of Comforter. N 

d aide 


It is alſo a great part thereof, to aſſure us of God's love and favour; that we are 
s children ; and to confirm us in the hopes of our everlaſting inheritance. We feel- 2 Cor. 5. ;. 
lg our ſelves to live by him, to love God and goodneſs; to deſire and delight in h. 1. 32: 
eaſing God, are thereby raiſed to hope God loves and favours us; and that he ha- ** ** '# 
ng by ſo authentick a ſeal ratified his word and promiſe ; having already beſtowed 
d ſure a pledge, ſo precious an earneſt, ſo plentiful firſt-fruirs, will not fail to make 
der e the remainder deſigned and promiſed us of everlaſting joy and bliſs. _ 
Laſtly, The Holy Ghoſt doth intercede for us with God; is our advocate and aſ- 
ut ant in the preſenting our ſupplications, and procuring our good: He cries in us; 

e pleads for us to God; whence he is peculiarily called Teeaxanl©-; that is, one 


ho is called in by his good word or countenance to aid him, whoſe cauſe is to be 


ous ned; or whoſe petition is to be conſidered. I 
2 which things I may add, That the Holy Ghoſt is deſigned to be as it were the 1 Cor. 12. 
pe which informs, enlivens and actuates the whole body of the Church; connec- 12.13. 
"8 and containing together the members thereof in ſpiritual union, life, and moti- 
1 elpecially quickning and moving the principal members (the Governours and „ 
N thereof; conſtituting them in their function, qualifying them for the diſ- - ** 
** thereof, guiding and aſſiſting them therein. 
wolb | uch is the office, ſuch the operations of the Holy Ghoſt; the which we ſhould more 
inte- Aly and fully conſider; if the time and nature of this exerciſe would give leave. 
xeciul © ule of theſe doctrines (the influence, the belief and conſideration of this Article 
| ge s upon our practice) is briefly, 1. Tooblige us to render all due honour and a- 
* = to the divine Majeſty of the Bleſſed Spirit: 2. To work in us an humble affec- 
| Ms a devout thankfulneſs to God for ſo ineſtimable a favour conferr'd upon us, 
ns ich . the preſence and inhabitation, the counſel, conduct and aſſiſtance of God's 
, fil J part in us; Him we muſt acknowledge the author of our ſpiritual life; of all 
Vo ; Poltions in us ; of all good works performed by us ; of all ha ppineſs obtain- 
9 O Oo o able 
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able by us; to him we muſt render all thanks and praiſe : Therefore, 3. Toe, wold 


Luke 11. 13. 


with ſatisfaction he may continue and abide with us, to our infinite benefit and con 


Eph. 4.4 


pid. nt Meg table pecs in St. Cyprian: Nam cum dicunt (when they profeſs in the Symbol i 


Cap. 6. 


Vid. lib. de 
Symbolo ad 
Catechumes» 
nos. 


I. 12. hiſt. 


* Theodoret, times, we ſhall not find this Article propounded; not even in the * Nicene Creedl 


o ſo 


us to defire earneſtly, and pray for God's Spirit; the fountain of ſuch excellent the 
fits; ſuch graces, ſuch gifts, ſuch privileges, ſuch joys, and bleſſings unexpreſiy, Wl .c:1 
If we heartily invite him, if we fervently pray for him, he will certainly come: Mis 
hath our Saviour promiſed ; that our heavenly father will give the holy Spirit u 
which ask bim. 4. We ſhould endeavour to demean our ſelves well toward H 
Holy Spirit; yielding to that heavenly gueſt, vouchſafing to come unto u An 
ready entrance and kind welcome into our hearts; entertaining him with all poi in. 
reſpect and obſervance, hearkening attentively to his holy ſuggeſtions and catefii be. 
obeying them; not quenching the divine light or devour heat he kindles in vs; , ; 
reſiſting his kindly motions and perſuaſions ; not grieving or vexing him; that 5 
fort; it ſhould engage us to cleanſe our ſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſin as 
that we may be fit temples for ſo holy and pure a ſpirit to dwell in; leſt he loath u 
forſake us. 5. It is matter of comfort and encouragement (exceedingly uſeful a 
neceſlary for us) to conſider, that we have ſuch a guide and affiſtant in our religing 
practice and ſpiritual warfare. If our luſts be ſtrong, our temptations great, our en 
mies mighty, we need not be diſheartned ; having this All-wiſe and Almighty friex 
to adviſe and help us: His grace is ſufficient for us againſt all the ſtrengths of Ha 
Pleſh, and the World. Let our duty be never ſo hard, and our natural force new 
ſo weak, we ſhall be able to do all things by him that ſtrengtheneth us: If we ul 
but faichfully apply our ſelves to him for his aid, we cannot fail of good fuccek, 


The Holy Catholick Churth. 


HE Holy Catholick Church: In the more ancient Forms it ran only, Hi 
Church, (the word Catholick being left out) and in ſome of them it had ng 
the ſame poſition, as now, being put in the laſt place; and it ſeems in the moſt anc 
ent Symbols of the church was not propounded as an object of faith directly and in 
mediately, but was mentioned obliquely, upon occaſion of remiſſion of fins min: 
ſtred by it; of eternal life obtained in it: as we may reaſonably deem from thats 


Baptiſm) credis remiſfionem peccatorum & vitam æternam per Ecclefiam: To wid 
kind of expreſſion that place in Tertull. de Baptiſmo, ſeems to allude, Cum ſub tr: 
bus & teſtatio fidet, & ſponſio ſalutis pignorentur, neceſſarid, adjicitur Eccliſiæ m. 
tio. And if we confult the moſt ancient Summaries of faith extant in Irenew ul 
Tertullian, and compoſed by them, queſtionleſs according to the general ſenſe of the 


| ſelf. It is therefore moſt probable that this Article (either in ſubſtance, or at leal 
according to this manner of propoſal and expreſſion) is of a later ſtanding than i 
reſt; being introduced (as is likely) upon occaſion of thoſe many hereſies and ſchilnh 
which continually ſprang up, io ſecure. the truth of Chriſtian doctrine, the auth 
ty of Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, the peace and unity of the Church, by obliging 
to profeſs their diſclaiming any conſent or conſpiracy with thoſe erroneous and car 
tentious people (who had deviſed new, deſtructive or dangerous conceits againſt i 
general conſent of Chriſtians, and drove on factions contrary to the common ord 
and peace of the Church ;) to profeſs, I ſay, their difclaiming ſuch heretical pr” 
ples and factious proceedings; and their conftant adherence to the doctrines genen 
embraced by the Churches founded and inſtructed by the Apoſtles; as alſo theit pet 
ſiſtance in concord and communion with them; their readineſs to obſerve there® 
ved cuſtoms and practices derived by them from Apoſtolical inſtitution; their l 
miſſion to the laws and diſciplines eſtabliſhed in them by law ful authority. Ti 
conceive to have been the meaning of them, who firſt inferted this Article, of * 
lieving the Holy Church, into the Creed: I believe; that is, I adhere unto, (for 
we did at firſt obſerve, belief here is to be underſtood as the nature of the oy 
ſhould require,) I adhere unto, or am perſwaded that I ought to adhere unte ij; 
body of Chriſtians, which diffuſed over the world, retains the faith taught, che 
cipline ſettled, the practices appointed by our Lord and his Apoſtles. _ 10 
And that men ſhould be obliged to do thus, there was ground both in Nr 

of the thing and in Scripture. - In reaſon, there being no more proper ot eff I 
argument to aſſure us that any doctrine is true, or practice warrantable, to cone 
SeQaries deviating from truth or duty, than the conſent of all Churches; of whom 
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e ſo diſtant in place, language, humour, . cuſtom). it is not imaginable that theß 

ould ſoon or eaſily conſpire in forſaking:the doQrines: inculcated by the Apoſtles, _ x. {a 
the practices inſtituted by chem, (which argument pteſſed by Tertallian, Irenz- nh Ifen. , 
and other ancient defenders of Chtiſtian truth and peace, may well, as in matters 2, 3. &c. . 
this kind, go for a demonſtration: and that ſentence of * Jer -. 1611 8 ; 
lies may well. paſs for a certain principle and axioms. Sed d. ee es eo ee Bode 
ud multos unum invenitur, non eſt erratum, ſed traditum. 25 Kpoltolorum * edlem. i 
And for Scripture, as it foretels that pernicious hereſies ſhoul + - — | 


i incroduced 3; that many falſe propbets. ſhould ariſe and ſeduce nany; that grievous x Pet: iq” 4 
fig er /p01ld, come in, not ſparing the flock ; and men: ſhould ariſe, ſpeaking perverſe 0 


ing to draw diſciples after. them; as they warn us to take heed of ſuch men; to Matt: 24. 11. 
28 and refuſe bereticks; to mark thoſe, which make diviſions and. ſcandals beſide Int. 4 $0 

e doctrine, which Chriſtians had learnt, and 0 decline From tbem; to and off Rom: 16. 17. 
gave) from ſuch men as do etteghIaozan, teach things different from Apoſtoli- _ 
| doctrine, and do not conſent to wholſome words (the words of our Lord Jeſus 1 Tim. 6. 4, 
hriſt) and the doctrine according to godlineſs. As it teaches us that Hereſies and 5: | 
ations are works of the fleth ; [proceeding from pride and ambition; ſelf-intereſt 

d covetouſneſs; peeviſh and perverſe humour ; blindneſs and vanity ; raſhneſs and 

ſtability ; dotage, diſtemper, and corruption of mind; deceit, cozenage, craft, and 
ppocriſy ;, want of good conſcience and reverence to God ;] ſo it alſo deſcribes the 

piverſality of them who ſtick to the truth, and obſerve the law of Chriſt; are diſ- 

ſed to charity and peace with all thoſe, who call upon our Lord with a pure mind, g 

at is, with all ſincere Chriſtians) 70 be one body, knit together and compacted of 2 Tim. 2. 22. 
arts affording mutual aid and ſupply to its nouriſhment, and joined to, deriving ſenſe Eph. 1. 22. 
xd motion from one bead, and informed by one ſpirit ; as one houſe; built upon the Rm us. 5 
undation- of Prophets and Apoſtles, Chriſt himſelf being the chief corner- 2 in 1 Cor. 12. 12. 
bom all the. building is fitly framed and connected: As one nation, or people, ſub- 8 
to the ſame. law and government; (uſed to the ſame language, cuſtom, and con- Eph. 2. MT 
lation ;) one city, one tamily one flock under one ſhepherd; laſtly, one Church, het 2.4.8. 


Congregation: tor as ſometimes every particular aſſembly of Chriſtians, and ſome- Epk. 3 


nu res a larger collection of particular Societies combined together in one Order, or Heb. 12. 23. 
e er one Government, are termed Churches (exxAnoiz,) ſo the whole Aggregation 8 3 
auß all Churches, of all Chriſtian people in the World, is frequenlly. called the Church: 

a ven as the whole body of thoſe who lived in profeſſion and obedience to the Jewiſh 

N (which. was a type and image of the Chriſtian Church) was called 1p (Cabal). 

A xaciz, the Congregation ; from whence I conceive this name was taken; and as 


bong them that word did fignify ſometimes * any particular aſſembly, ſometimes * Ubi tres 


Abele Body of ſuch perſons, who had right and obligation 10 aſſemble bid, di ge, 
F " r the ſervice of God; ſo correſpondently was the word uſed in the New fia eſt Tertal. 


ltament ; ſometimes for any Society leſſer or greater; ſometimes for the whole T* C. 
dy of God's new people; all the true ſubje&s and ſervants of Chriſt ; that 
for the Catholick or Univerſal ſociety. of the Faithful; yet even in this lata 
ſenſe there is ſome diſtinction: for ſometimes, it is taken in a ſenſe (partly exten- 
e, partly reſtrained) ſo as to ſignify all, thoſe good men, and only ſuch, which 
all places and all times did or ſhall faithfully worſhip and ſerve God; ſometimes 


* 1 (in one reſpect more wide, in another more ſtrict) fox all thoſe who at 
in. in any age, through all parts of the World, do openly-profeſs. the ſincere 
jor! and obedience of Chriſt; maintaining an external practice agreeable to that pro- 


ms according to both which ſenſes we may interpret the Holy Catholick Church 
WW z being, as to the duty required of us, conjoined and co-ordinate : For 
15 W ſaid of the Church in Scripture, (all the characters and commendations 
FG OAT gf as it doth principally agree to it in the firſt of theſe ſenſes, fo it doth 
IM ind and meaſure agree to the latter: And therefore (without diſtinguiſhing) 
may ſay that this is the Holy Catholick Church,, which we believe: the Sion pal. 132. 13. 


for c the Lord 5 - - CE | 

* bath choſen, which he hath defired. for his babitation, where he 

wy * Yolved to. place his reſt and reſidence for ever: The mountain ſeated above all It. 2. 2. 
* inf 2 unto pobich all nations ſbould flow : The houſe of God, built upon a rock; Mic. 4 1. 


dich i wh the gates of. hell ſpall not prevail; the pillar and firmament of truth are. 16. 18. 

w Ye, * 2 profeſſion and practice in a manner ſupporteth and maintaineth: The Apoc 3. 12. 
ft Ye n and City of God; the Mother of us all; the beloved Spouſe of the Abe +26 
* **o* eleft generation, royal prieſibood, holy nation, peculiar people: The N 
P PLL O O O 2 1 8 Church 
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; Fpb * 25, for, that he might ſanctiße it, and cleanſe it with the waſhing f 1water by the In 


. 
, 
| 
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Matt. 22. 2. "Church which Chriſt bath purchaſed with his own blood ; which he delivered bin 


2 22 4 Ld Leng * 


that he might preſent it to himſelf 4 glorious Church, not having pot or wrinkle , 


 TFt- any ſuch thing, but that it might be Holy, and unblemiſhed. 
2 x Holy we 2 it is expreſly ſaid to n Chriſt's deſign: Holy, as confiſting , / 
Cor. 6. 20. perſons ſeparated from the World (from profane and vain converſation,) and why Mittin 
bn 4. l; devoted to God's ſervice ; choſen to be Saints, and without blemiſh before Gy e 
1 Pet. 2.5. love; perſons conſecrated and conſtituted Priefts, to offer ſpiritual ſacrifices, ai " 
" 3 „ table to God, through Feſus Cbriſl. Holy, as in many reſpects peculiarly relate; of 
Deut. 7. 6. God; as his choſen people, (in which reſpect the Fews were anciently called a H¹ 
— Oy 18: which is — agar: a choſen, ſpecial, peculiar, precious, ſeparate people) ns, 
1 8 houſe and — * wherein he in a ſpecial manner doth reſide, wherein he is eee 
Jud. , „ tinually worſhipped: Now the temple of God is holy, whoſe temple are you (ſaith vom 
— Paul: as, ome T9 Sev, his domeſticks and familiars; as his children. Hoh, an 
Rom. 12. 1, redeemed by Chriſt : cleanſed by his blood; ſanctiſied by his | a 3 as profeſſing a Holi"! 
i Pet. 1. 15. Faith as partakers of a holy and heavenly calling; as endued with holy graces, a f f 
diſpoſitions ; performing holy ſervices; obliged to holy converſation. ert 

The belief and conſideration of which point doth ſerve, 1. to engage vs to pe v. 

in the truth of Chriſtian doctrine, delivered by our Saviour and his Apoſtles; ate ere 

Heb. 13. 9. ed unto by the general conſent of Chriſtians; avoiding all novelties of opinion; M * 
. + 4 Going carvied ert with varioui and fragt doBSrines; ime being Bike childres E 
with waves, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, in the cozenage ble 

men, in craft according to the method (or artifice) of deceit ; not being deſuui in 

with fine words, or fair pretences of many innovators. But «AnSwovles & a: ib! 

holding the truth in love. 2. In love, that is another duty we are hence obig be 

to; to maintain a hearty charity and good affection toward all good Chriſtians; d ct 

. rity, which is the band that unites the Church, which preſerves it in a ſweet om 

and unity; Conſequently, 3. Readily ro correſpond and communicate with all goolffiſe:c 

_ Chriſtians (all ſocieties ſincerely profeſſing and practiſing faith, charity and obedia mit 

to our Lord) communicating I ſay in all offices of piety ; 4. Submitting to all ef! 

ful order and diſcipline z ſtudying peace, and to our power promoting concolijh*r\ 

among them: Conſequently, 5. To Diſavow and ſhun all factious combinaionſ: 

whatever of men corrupting the truth, or diſturbing the peace of the Church. e 

fine, fincerely to wiſh in our hearts; to pray earneſtly for; to promote by our b pp 

: Tim. 2. 22, endeavours, the peace and proſperity of that Holy Catholick Church, whereof be 
ſhould be members and children: All which things St. Paul directs us to in thok [ 

few words: Purſue Righteouſneſs, Faith, Charity, Peace with thoſe that call er 

(or are called by the name of) the Lord, with a pure beart. I proceed. = 

The Communion of Saints. = 

T HE words were not extant in any of the ancient Creeds, but were afterwahiy5** 

inſerted ; nor (as I conceive) doth the meaning of them much differ from was! 

was intended in the precedent article, concerning the Catholick Church; and periu (co 

it was adjoined thereto, by way of appoſition, for interpretation thereof. For it {ett a 

the meaning of them is this, That all the Saints (thoſe which are ſo either in d 1 

ward eſteem, as profeſſing Chriſtian faith and obedience ; or thoſe which are f 5 

heart and in ward diſpoſition; thoſe which either now converſe upon earth, or Wü 2 0 

are received into heaven, all the Saints) either in obligation ſhould or in effect 1 
communicate, partake, join together, conſent and agree in what concerns Saints ( 

Members of the ſame body; in believing and acknowledging the ſame heaver % 

truth ; in performance of devotions and offices of piety toward God; with nd, ue 

one another; in charitable affection and good-will toward each other; in afford for 

mutual aſſiſtance and ſupplies toward each others either temporal or ſpiritual f 

8 in mutual condolency and compaſſion of each others evil; congratulation and cos I 
1 Cor. 12. 25, Placency in each others good; in minding (according to St. Paul's words) with y 4 
26, the fame thing for one another : ſo that if one member ſuffers, all the members 2 pf be 
Fo fore with it ; or if one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with 1. | lt | 

| briefly ſeems to be the meaning of this point, and I need not farther labour te wh 

but 


che uſes thereof ; the doctrine ſo plainly carrying its obligation and uſe in it fe 
b wa : N 7 Sqn CE 1 | C. 
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12 2 Concerning the Power of che Keys. 


Treated laſt upon the Catholick Church and Communion of Saints; between that 
Article and that which immediately follows concerning the remiſian of ferns, I 
ink it convenient to interpofe a brief conſideration upon the Power of the Keys; 
de which we are directed and enjoined ſometimes to diſcourſe on, and may do it, 
i ſeems, here moſt ſeaſonably, it having ſo near a relation to the matter of both 
wy hoſe Articles; the Church, in which, by which, for which it is exerciſed ;. (by it 
o the communion of Saints being maintained and preſerved) and the Remiſſion of 
ns, which (eſpecially as to be underſtood here) is a partial and moſt conſiderable 
#& or conſequent of its uſe. For though Remiſſion of fins may be taken in ity 
most latitude for all remiſſion indulged by God, and by what means, in what 
manner, upon what account ſoever diſpenſed ; yet according to the intention of 
hoſe who compiled the Creed, it ſeems principally to deſign that formal remiſſion 
f fins, which was conſigned by the Churches miniſtry ; this being performed by 
ertue of a power imparted by Chriſt to the Church; called, as we ſhall ſee, the 
wer of the Keys; concerning which therefore it will be not unſeaſonable for us 
rea ere briefly to diſcourſe. SF 77 le EE cer 10 99; 
As God Almighty being King and Sovereign Lord of the world, doth govern it 
partly by his own immediate hand of Providence, partly by the mediation of vi- 
r idle deputies and vicegerents conſtituted by him in ſeveral provinces of that his 
ingdom; who receiving authority from him are obliged under him to govern in 
2nbeir reſpective places, according to Rules of juſtice and equity preſcribed by him to 
une promotion of his honour and praiſe of his name; to the procurement of his ſub- 
eas benefit and welfare (conſiſting chiefly in their leading a ſafe, quiet and commo- 
ua didus life here, with enjoyment of thoſe comforts which are ſuitable to mens nature) 
ach in his province moſt particularly regarding the welfare of thoſe ſubjects com- 
emitted to their charge, yet ſo as withal to reſpect the common peace and proſperity | * 
of mankind, maintaining (ſo far as may be) good correſpondency with the reſt, ob- é 
an erving the rules of juſtice and humanity toward all. This authority committed to 
on chem by God containing all powers neceſſary or conducible to thoſe purpoſes; the 
dower of making and impoſing laws; of propounding and beftowing rewards; of 
2ppointing and inflicting puniſhments, with obligation on the ſubjects part to entire 
obedience and ſubmiſſion. | | N „ 
hoſe In the ſame (or in a very like) manner doth Chriſt the Head and ſupreme Go- 
vernour of the Church, adminiſter his Spiritual Kingdom; partly by the immediate 
direction and governance of his holy Spirit, partly by his preſidency of governours 
appointed by him in ſeveral provinces and ſocieties thereof; to manage things in 
ſuch order as may beſt conduce firſt to his glory and ſervice (as well by che propa- 
gation and enlargement of this empire, as preſervation and maintenance thereof in 
u 200d condition; by procuring due reverence to his perſon and obedience to his laws) 
wal may alſo confer to the beſt advantage of his ſubjects, and their ſpiritual welfare, 
(conſiſting in their being inſtructed in duty, and diſpoſed to perform it, their being 
beet 2 from ſin, and per fected in holineſs, and fitted for the poſſeſſion of that eternal 
appineſs to which they are called, and deſigned for them;) each in his province and 
ſociety (yet ſo as withal to reſpect the good of the whole body, maintaining charitable 
affection toward, and peaceable commerce with the reſt) being particularly obliged 


to promote thoſe ends; ſuch authority including all power requifite to that purpoſe; 
ef cſtabliſhing fit orders and rules to be obſerved in their reſpective ſocieties; of diſ- 
ei beating encouragements, and inflicting penalties agreeable to the nature of their of- 
a0 lice, and conducible to their deſignment; the ſubjects of this Kingdom being obliged 
au d obedience and compliance with thoſe orders, ro ſubmit to thoſe penalties and cen- 
008 res. Now this authority (either all or a great part of it) is commonly called Poteftas 
cory tum, by a name taken from thoſe words of our Saviour wherein he promiſeth 


St. Peter that he would give him the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven: Concerning Mat. 16, 14. 
wnich promiſe we muſt firſt obſerve, that however it was made to St. Peter upon a 
Pecial occaſion, yet the matter thereof was not peculiar and reſtrained to his perſon; for 
Ie Particulars conjoined therewith, and which explain the meaning thereof, are other- 

ere aſſigned to others, as well as him: Chriſt there declares that upon him he will Eph. 2. 20, 


ld bis Charch ; and other-where we are informed that the Church is built upon Apoc 21. 14. 


the Mat. 18. 18. 
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John 20. 23. the foundation of the Prophets and Apoſtles: He promiſes that what he ſhall bind 
looſe upon earth ſhall. be druid af logſed in heaven; and the fame privilege is promise 
otherwhere, in expreſs terms to any congregation or ſociety of Chriſtians, ang j 
Claves tas Derins equivalent to a certain meeting of - diſciples. ' This privilege: therefore 29 
regni cœlo· duthority wa by our Saviour committed to the Church; and if to the Church, the 
— in _ (as to its uſe and exerciſe) to the governours thereof, who act in behalf thereof, ,, 
| — whom its preſervation is co mended, upon whom the care of its welfare, its peace 
Sacerdote: its honour is incumbent: the which we ſhall at preſent ſuppoſe, and which by th 
Te Ep. nature, practice, end and deſign of this power will farther appear. 
At preſent, for the better underſtanding the nature and extent of this power, w 
will conſider, 1. Its Name. 2. Its object or correlative term. 3. The equivaley 
phraſes by which it is expreſſed or explained. 4. The practice and exerciſe there. 
of. „5. The riſe and occaſion of its inſtitution. 6. The neceſſity and uſefulne 
thereof: From the conſideration: of; which particulars, we may collect wherein g 
conſiſts, to what it tends, how far it extends. We will touch them briefly. 
- 21:2Fhe name Keys being metophorical, implies the thing thereby deſigned in i 
nature or ſome chief property (moſt obvious and conſpicuous) to reſemble Ren 


Now they (as being inſtruments deſigned to no other purpoſe) have no other . e 
ture or property than opening or ſhutting the avenues or paſſages from one plac: Mute 
to another; and , conſequently their effects being either to give entrance and admi. i! 
ſion, or to detain tand keep within ;, or to ſtop the paſſage and exclude from a place; e 
neteſſarily all ur ſome of theſe actions (or ſomewhat anſwerable and like thereto) in 
muſt agree to this power, in reſpect to that ſtate or place, which it refers to; it nut Here 
be therefore a power either 4dmiſſiye into, or tetentive within, or excluſive from, Mere 
or all theſe together, in reſpect tothe Kingdom of, heaven, whereof it is called te er. 
Keys; no other reaſon being conceivable of: its obtaining that appellation; and ee 
ſee, when this metaphor is uſed in like caſes, either all or one of theſe effects are by ed 
way of interpretation exprefled ;; as when of: the Holy and true One (that is, of our W®" 
Apoc. 3. 7. Saviour) jt is ſaid in the Revelation, That be hath the Key of, David; it is ſubjoined; pf 
He openeth, and none ſhutteth ; be ſbutteth and none openeth. And when our % ng 
Luke 11. 52. yiour; imputes to th Lawyers, that they fat away the Key of knowledge; be . 
plains the meaning of his expreſſion, by adding, they would not enter thenjts, WR" 
and thoſe who avere entring, they bindred ; and likewiſe in St. Matthew, concerning WE” 
Mat. 23. 13. the Scribes and Phariſees: Te ſbut the Kingdom of heaven (the fame thing as here) “ 
before men, for your ſelves do not enter, nor do you ſuffer thoſe that. are entrit; el 
Whence it ſeems: may be collected, that this power (this having the Keys) i: WW © 
power of admiſſion into, and excluſion from the place or ſtate which it relates 0: W'<* 
which we-muſt next conſider ; for ſuch muſt this power be, as its term or objec ＋ 

doth admit or require. 5 aft | 
2. As to the term it relates to, the Kingdom of heaven, that according to the Ne 
Teſtament uſe is capable eſpecially of two acceprions. It firſt commonly ſignifies tht, my 
ſtate or conſtitution of religion under the Goſpel, in oppoſition or contradiction i 4 
the ſtate of things under the ancient law. In the time of the law God's Kingdom 2 
was in a manner earthly; the land of 1/rae! was his dominion; in Salom was his is e 
Pſal. 114. 2. bernacle, and his dwelling- place in Zion: Feruſalem was his royal ſeat (the city of tit wy 
70. 2. great King) the temple there his palace; he governed more immediately by oracke " f 
from time to time put into the mouth of his prieſtsand prophets conſulting him for Fo 
orders and directions; he received more viſible ſervices and homages from hu i 
ſubjects; he granted. earthly conyeniencies and privileges for them; he en Bl | 
raged them to the obedience of his law by promiſes: of temporal reward ; detet or. 
them from diſobedience and diſloyalty by threatning temporal pains and damage Bl 
but under the Evangelical diſpenſation, as God's Kingdom is more capacious and u itie 
limited in extention, ſo he hath aſſumed no particular reſidence upon earth, ee ey 
worſhipped otherwiſe than as being in heaven, the natural ſear of his ſpecial Maj") bu. 
and Glory; he rules bya law porpetual and immutable, revealed from thence ; che a... 
+. .?. - * crifices:andadoratiobs he requires are ſpirituah and inviſible for the moſt part and a 10 
dreſſed thither; the privileges appertaining to the ſubjects of this Kingdom chie x bat 
**H deu refer chicher ; they are allured to obedience by rewards to be conferred gh pt W 
n cagiida, Withdrawn from diſobedience; by penalties referring to a future ſtate: this ſtare * 1 
ieee, fore of things is called tbe Kingdom of heaven ; of God; of Cbriſt; that which Ying 
14 2 nogqu Jugs ei iowa den di bemt al 316 5 1254 | | 3 | cut 
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ming and approaching in the time of our Saviour's humble ſojourning upon earth ; 
; now preſent, he reigning in heaven, into which they are ſaid to be tranſlated; to 
we acceſs unto the heavenly Jeruſalem; to be made fellow-citizens and co-heirs N 1. 12,13. 
"ith the ſaints in light; to have their converſation in heaven, to partake a heaven- Ph. 5 - 
calling, to be ſeated together with Chriſt in heavenly places; who with ſincere Lieb. 3. f. 
erſuaſion of mind embrace the doctrine of Chriſt, with firm reſolution ſubmit ro 2.22. 
law, becoming thereby ſubjects of this heavenly Kingdom, undertaking the ob- 

gations, and partaking the privileges belonging thereto. - This ſtate, I ſay, or re- 

lion is thus called; or (which comes to the ſame thing, and makes no alteration as 

o the matter in hand) taking the word perſonally (and concretely as it were) the ſo- 

jery of men put into ſuch a ſtate, the body of perſons ſtanding ſo related, (that is, 

he Church of Chriſt) may be called he Kingdom of heaven. This acception is ſo 

requent and obvious that ' tis needleſs to cite inſtances or ſtand upon the confirmation 

ereof: but the phraſe 1s alſo ſometime taken for the perfection or utmoſt improve- 

pent of this ſtate; that a. paomnaa, everlaſting Kingdom of our Lord and Sa- pet. 1. 11. 
ur Jeſus Chriſt, (as St. Peter calls it) that ſtate of glory and bliſs into which 
good Chriſtians, who ſhall through this temporal life perſiſt in faithful obedience 
to God, ſhall hereafter be received; that Kingdom into which not every one, who Matt. 7. 21. 
ith Lord, Lord, (who makes an external profeſſion or pretence) but he that doth 

e will of God, who is in heaven ſhall enter. Now whereas theſe two ſtates (one 

eing a ſtate of grace and favour with God here; the other of glory and joy with God 3% 20. 24. 
jereaſter) are in their nature, and according to their prime intention inſeparably co- 

erent; one being ſubordinate to the other; that as a ſtep or degree, a way or ten- 

lency to this; this a completion and conſummation of that: that being ſuppoſed as 

recedent in order to this, this in deſign conſequent upon that, therefore what im- 

pediately concerns one, doth by conſequence reſpect the other: and in our caſe a 

over to open or ſhut ; to admit into, or exclude from the ſtate of grace may be 


ed; ppoſed and ſaid, in a manner, conſequently to be a power of opening and ſhut- 
eig a ſtate of glory hereafter, and reciprocally, both jointly may be well under- 
ox. od in their kind and order. But fince the perſons, to whom this power is im- 


arted, do exerciſe it here (and what thou ſhalt bind or looſe upon earth, ſaith our 
javiour, implying the uſe of that power which he promiſed to communicate to St. 
peter ſince the immediate effects thereof are here below, therefore it ſeems fit that 
e underſtand the Kingdom of heaven in our caſe more directly and immediately 
he preſent Kingdom of heaven, or ſtate of grace into which Chriſtians are here 
ceived (or if you pleaſe, the ſociety it ſelf of perſons ſo enſtated) though more re- 
notely and by conſequence it may imply the ſtate of glory hereafter. | 
We ſhould therefore confider how theſe ſtates (eſpecially that of grace here more 
mmediately reſpected) may be opened or ſhut; how one man may be enabled or em- 
powered to permit entrance, or debar others from it; and this we may conceive 
ffectible either by yielding ſome real furtherance on one ſide, or ſome effectual hin- 
Hence on the other in reſpect of getting into or abiding in this ſtate; or elſe by ſome 
ormal act of judgment and authority, by virtue of which ſome are admitted to par- 


ke the rights and privileges of this ftate, or ſome excluded and rendred incapable 
e 


le reof, I ſay, firſt, by real furtherance or hinderance: as on the one fide, they 

rs inſtruct or ſhew the way; who perſuade ; who encourage men to enter; who 

bs "rd any means or opportunities, may be ſaid to open this ſtate (as in like manner 

ov .“ {41d that God did open to the Gentiles a door of faith; and St. Paul faith, @ great aas 14. 27. 
d ectua / door was opened to him at Epheſus, and another at Troas; and he ex- 2 
es; , the Colofians to pray that God would open to bim Suęas 18 N, & door of n 
mY Gn, myſtery ef Chriſt; where opening a door denotes miniſtring opportu- 


, and advantages of performing the things ſpecified.) And on the other fide 
ey who keep from knowing the way, which leads thither; who diffuade or diſ- 
"rage from entering; who ſubſtra& the means, or prevent opportunities of doing 
t er interpoſe obſtacles or obſtructions of difficulty, danger, or damage may be 
to ſhut, or exclude (thus are the ſcribes ſaid to ſhut the Kingdom of heaven.) Rat. 23. 13. 
tes to hinder men from embracing the doctrine, or ſubmitting to the rule of 
r by diſcouraging them from giving 7 and credence to what he taught 
ge is other- Where called taking away the Key of Knowledge) as alſo by terri- Luke 1 52. 
a 8 them from acknowledgment of the truth they ſaw and liked, by reproaches, per- 
211008 and puniſhments laid on them who did it. Thus may this ſtate be opened 
and 
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Matt. 18. 18. 


Luke 13. 16 
Acts 10. 38. 


power legiſlative, of making and repealing laws, and rules of action; and in ſome 


by Satan, is otherwhere expreſſed by zalaJuyarwies wa Te d, being d 


— 


and ſhut; as alſo it may ſo by judicial and authoritative acts; by way of conſent and 
approbation declared; of deciſion and ſentence pronounced: in ſuch manner ag 
duly ſee men admitted into, and debarred from the ſtate of citizens and a 
(from enjoying in eſteem and effect the capacities and immunities, belonging to fy 
members of ſuch or ſuch ſocieties and corporations) by the conſent or diflent 2 
probation or refuſal, decree or ſentence formally ſignified of perſons impowereg £ 
thoſe purpoſes. Now regarding the nature of that ſtate whereof we are ſpeaking, aq, 
real furtherance, fince reſpe& to God's glory and man's ſalvation obliges all mer 
to endeavour that men be brought into this ſtate, the ſame being in a ſpecial man. 
ner incumbent upon the governours and paſtors of the Church, therefore this m 
be conceived one way of opening or one part of this power; although to ſhut by wy rel 
of real hindrance, in the manner deſcribed, cannot properly belong to any ; dur 
and charity forbidding really and finally to obſtruct entrance into the ſtate of grace; ved 
the Scribes and Lawyers being blamed for not ſuffering men (otherwiſe willing * an 
diſpoſed) to enter into the Kingdom of heaven. As to the other kind of openin 
and ſhutting by legal proceeding, as all perſons, according to charitable eſtima. e 
on, worthy and well qualified ought to be admitted thereinto ; ſo neither accy, WR" © 
ding to the reaſon of the thing it ſelf, nor in regard to the publick benefit, nor re. e 
ſpecting the good of the perſons pretended thereto, ſhould ſome be permitted oe 
enjoy the communion thereof; therefore to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate ſuch perſon, 
the appointment and uſe of ſuch a power is requiſite. This will appear more plainly 
when we come to conſider the neceſſity and utility of this power. Farther, 

3dly, For the phraſes equivalent, by which in places of the Goſpel moſt parall 
this power is expreſſed and explained, they are eſpecially thoſe of binding and looſ- 
ing; of retaining and remitting ſins: As for binding and loofing when our dat. 
our had promiſed to beſtow upon St. Peter the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
he ſignifies what effect the uſe of them ſhould produce, by adding conjunctively- 
And whatever thou ſhalt bind on earth, ſhall be bound in heaven; and what thou fl _ 
looſe upon earth, ſhall be logſed in heaven. 42 

Now binding may ſignify any kind of determination, of reſtraint, of detention 
upon perſons or things; and looſing that which is oppoſite thereto, the leaving in 
different, laying open, ſetting free of any perſon or thing reſpectively. He that(tw 
ving good authority to do ſo) injoins or prohibits any thing doth bind that thing 
(determining its moral quality, making it to be good or bad, lawful or unlawti) 
and binds the perſons concerned to obſervation or abſtinence : he that permits the 
ſame thing to be done, or diſpenſes with its doing, may be ſaid to looſe: Thusall 
law are bonds, and are ſaid to oblige: and the removing or ſuſpending their fo 
in whole or in part, (by abrogation, or diſpenſation or exception) is conſequent 
ly a looſing or relaxation; and the power of binding and looſing thus would be: 


analogy hereto, the power (with authority and by office) of interpreting laws, tht 
is, of determining and declaring what is commanded, what prohibited, what pe- 
mitted, may be called a power of binding and looſing (and if we believe Mr. Seldn, 
and Grotius perhaps from him (in 16. Mat.) is fo commonly termed among Jewilh 
writers) alſo the exerciſe of any juriſdiction, the deciſion of any caſe, the warding 
any amends to be done, any mulct to be impoſed, any puniſhment to be inflicted, 
is a binding to which kind of binding it ſeems plain that place doth more pi 
ticularly refer, wherein our Saviour pronounces valid the arbitration between pf 
ſons in difference made by one or two friends; or (if that cannot terminate the c 
troverſie) the final judgment of the Church, concerning which he with aſlevera' 
pronounces: Amen (verily) I ſay unto you, that whatſoever ye (a Church of you W 
Diſciples) ſhall (viz. in this mannar, by way of juriſdiction or arbitration) bind up 
eurth, ſhall be bound in heaven ; 6-. whatſoever ye ſhall looſe upon earth, ſha! 1 
looſed in heaven : All your ſentences and deciſions (duly and impartially made) ſhut 
be valid and ratified by God himſelf. Alſo the reſult of any contract is an cd 
gation, and they who make or enter into it do bind the parties concerned (chew 


ſelves and others.) Moreover the detaining any how under ones power or dip? N 
is binding, and the ſetting free thence a looſing anſwerable thereto (ougbt ; ber; 
. ſaith our Saviour, this daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound this * dar 
years to be looſed from this bond on the ſabbath day? that which is here called *y 


nder 
powie 
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wer and dominion of the Devil.) Alſo binding may imply detaining in any pre- 
condition (as ſuppoſe a condition of guilt, of disfavour, of obnoxiouſneſs to 
th and puniſhment, either poſirrvely, by keeping on the ſhackles, which hold 
em; or negatively, by withdrawing the means of getting out; and correſpondent- 
looſing, is a freeing from ſuch a ſtate, by removing the cauſes Which hindred, or 
plying the means which procure liberty. And to this laſt ſenſe the other equiva- 

nc phraſe (uſed in St. John of retaining and remitting of fins) doth ſeem to refer, Jobn 20 23. 
Nſoſpever fins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whoſeſdever fins ye retain, 

are retained ; that is, whomſoever ye ſhall think fit to detain in a ſtate of guilt, 

refuſe pardon and reconcilement unto, they ſhall continue in ſuch ſtate, they 

ill reſt deprived of thoſe benefits; whomſoever ye ſhall judge worthy to be ab- 

\ved from guilt and received unto favour, they ſhall effectually be pardoned and 

conciled in God's fight : your act in reſpect to that remiſſion or retention ſhall be 

proved and ratified in heaven. Now from theſe conſiderations concerning the 

ame of this power, and the term or object thereof; and of the phraſes in ſome mea- 

re equivalent to that, whereby it is expreſſed, although we may probably infer 

mewhat concerning the nature thereof, yet the perfect nature and full extent 

ereof ſeems beſt deducible from that which we muſt next conſider. | 

4. The practice and exerciſe of this power; which being by our Saviour commit- 

{to his Church, and to the Apoſtles as Governours thereof, and acting in its be- 

lf, we cannot ſuppoſe they would act beyond or beſide it. What we ſee them (in 

ay of office and authority) doing, applicable and agreeable to the meaning of thoſe 

ords, as hitherto in ſome ſort explained, we may well believe done by vertue of 

is power, ſo expreſly by our Lord beſtowed on them; and the like we may rea- 

ably ſuppoſe concerning the Churches nearly ſucceeding to their times, that what 

ter generally practiſed in way of government was by authority not arbitrarily aſ- 

med to themſelves, but derived from Chriſt's donation and appointment; declared 

be ſo, directed and determined to particular uſe by the Apoſtles; when they plan- Ad. 2.14. 
d and ſettled each Church. Now for the Apoſtles practice, we find as (firſt) ro 29-18, F<. 
ic opening part of this power, that they did with great earneſtneſs and diligence 

Idour to bring Men into the Kingdom of Heaven by inſtruction, invitation and per- 

non (not ſparing any pains, not regarding any difficulty, not ſhunning any dan- 

er for the effecting hereof ;) Not (to uſe St. Pauls words in the Acts) keeping 

il any thing that was profitable, but ſbewing and teaching them publickly from 

uſe to houſe, thoroughly teſtifying both to Jews, and alſo to the Greeks, repentance 

ward God, and faith toward our Lord Feſus Chriſt. That having thus induced 

in, and qualified them to enter, (by entertaining the doctrine of Chriſt, and reſo- 

uon to live according thereto) they did actually admit them into this ſtate; by a 

lemn act, containing a ſymbolical repreſentation of the nature of this ſtate, with 

de benefits and privileges accompanying it; declaring the perſons ſo admitted to be 

Cived into a ſtate of entire favour with God; to be freed from all precedent guilt; 

D have all their fins remitted and blotted out; to be redeemed from the power of Aa: 2. 38. 


n erkneſs and tranſlated into the Kingdom of Chriſt, God's beloved Son. That by Pa 2 
ing onſtant exhortation to perſeverance, and progreſs in faith and obedience (againſt all wy Pos, 
id, nptations, perſecutions and ſeductions) in St. Paul's words, Warning every man, Rom. 4. 25. 
a. feaching every man in all wiſdom, they might preſent (or render) every man per- Ct e 


in Chrift Feſus : They did endeavour to preſerve and retain men in this ſtate ; 
at hen men being overborn by temptation of the fleſh, or perſecution of the 
Forld, or ſeduced by the cunning of falſe teachers did decline, and were in danger 
| delerting the profeſſion or practice agreeable to this ſtate, they did labour zealouſ- 
V reclaim, and re- ſettle them therein: and, that ſuch having fallen from it of 
(emſelves, or having been (by teaſon of their ſcandalous and contagious practice) 


hu ay of cenſure and puniſhment removed from it, they were ready (upon their re- 

bie ce ſufficiently declared) to receive and reſtore them; re-inſtating them in their 

- mer condition, and remitting their offences; I any man, faith St. Paul) be pre- Gal. 6. x. 
0 


ed in a tranſgreſſion, ye that are ſpiritual, zatapricere Tov ToisTov, reſtore, (re- 


. "rm ſer in a right and entire ſtate) ſuch an one, in the 72 of meekneſs; con- 
„ 7 05 thy ſelf left thou alſo be tempted: and, If any one doth not obey our words— 2 Thet᷑ 3. 14. 
7 fuch a one, and do not converſe with him, that he may be aſhamed : howe- | 


er - | | / 
- mot account bim an enemy, but admoniſh him as a brother.) And more plainly ; 

vo. injoins the Corinthians to account a puniſhment impeſed upon a grievous , Cor 2. 7, , 

ho | P P P 5 | offender 10. 
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offender ſufficient; that they ſhould favour (or indulge with, or forgive) and * 
fort him, left he ſhould be ſwallow'd up with grief ; that they ſhould confry, , 
toward bim; declaring, that what favour they ſhould ſhew in ſuch caſes, he (0, 
2 Cor. 13.19. conſent and comply with them therein: And he otherwhere tells us, that the oy, 
i Cor. 5. 5. he had beſtowed upon him hy Chriſt, according to which he might, upon occ:4,7 
uſe perſons ſeyerely, was for edification, and not for deſtruction; that the extrear,g 
puniſhment inflicted (delivery to Satan, from whoſe dominion they were by entre 
1 Tim. 1. 20. into Chriſt's Kingdom freed) was for deſtruction of the fleth, hat the ſpirit mil 

be ſaved in the day of Judgment; and that they might learn not to blaſpheme, intimate 
1 Tim. 5. 22. a reſtitution into this ſtate by repentance: And laſtly, whereas St. Paul adviſe; J. 
mothy not to lay ſuddenly bis hands upon any man, nor (thereby) to partake with al 
men's fins; he ſeems to intimate the practice of receiving offenders into full commy. 
nion of the Church, and re-admittance into this ſtate, ſignified by that ceremonigy 

action. Thus did the Apoſtles uſe the power of the Keys on one hand; opening 
and admitting, and keeping within the ſtate of Grace. We alſo ſhall find then 
| _ ſhutting and excluding from it; by refuſing and rejecting ſuch as were not worthy 
4 and * well diſpoſed for it; withdrawing the means of inſtruction, and perſuaſion, 
JAI not caſting their pearls to ſwine ; ſhaking the duſt off their feet, when men (a it 
L_y * Ads) did thruſt away the word of God, and did not judge themſelves un. 
_= "3: 4% thy of eternal life. We find them alſo. exerciſing authority upon ſuch as were af. 
18. 6. mitted; dealing ſeverely with perſons walking diforderly in any kind of lewd and 
vicious practice; diſobeying their words and orders; making diviſions and ſcandzl; 
breathing falſe and bad doctrines, contrary to that which they had taught: ſuch they 
injoin Chriſtians to decline from, and avoid all communion and converſation with 
* 16. 17, them: ſuch as bad lea ven, they command to be purged out from the Chriſtian con- 
2 Theſf. 2. 3. gregations; to be taken from among them; to be delivered up to Satan. Thus di 
: Cor. 5. 7. they ſhut the Kingdom of Heaven; and ſo, according to their example and order fn 
nn we ſhould in reaſon ſuppoſe) did the Governours of the Chriſtian Church after then 
both open and ſhut it: opening it by baptiſm (which the Fathers ſomerime exprely 

Baſ.Naz. &c. call s 8eavar, the Key of Heaven) and receiving perſons well inſtructed and 
well diſpoſed into it; opening it again by receiving perſons, who had been for he- 

nous offences put out, upon due teſtification and reaſonable aſſurance of thei 
amendment and repentance, and ſhutting it upon perſons unfit to enter; ſeparating 

and excluding from it ſuch as notoriouſly misbehaved themſelves therein, to the di 

honour, diſturbance, and detriment of the Church. I cannot inſiſt upon particuluy 

nor ſtand to produce teſtimonies concerning them ; let one clear paſlage (as to the lat 

ter part, ſhutting) out of Tertullian's Apologetick, wherein he declares the mann 
Cap. 38. commonly practiſed in the Chriſtian Churches, ſuffice, Certè (ſaich he) fide ſ ic: 
His vocibus paſcimus, ſpem erigimus, fiduciam figimus, diſciplinam præceptorun ni 
lominus inculcatianibus denſamus ; ibidem etiam exhortationes, caftigationes, & ce 
diving ; nam & judicatur magno cum pondere, ut apud certos de Dei conjpectu, ju 
mimgue futuri judicii prejudicium eft, ſi quis ita deliquerit, ut d conmunicai 
orationts, & conventus, & omnis ſancti commercii relegetur. pare 
5. As for the riſe and occaſion of this power (beſide the neceſſity and utility ther 
of, which might cauſe it to be appointed) we may conſider, that as all (or the gn, 
er part of) inſtitutions and ceremonies practiſed among Chriſtians, as che what 

frame of government in their churches, ſeem to have been drawn from, or acc 
ing to the pattern of God's ancient Church; (Chriſtianity not affecting nove? 
difference from that, but ſo far as conſiſted with its main deäga of reforming m 
minds, and promoting the ſpiritual ſervice of God, and ſyited with reaſon of ei 
diency, endeavouring conformity to it and reſemblance thereof ;) ſo it ſeem ol 
Saviour in this particular did but accommodate and veſt in the gavernours of l 
Church a power uſed in that of the Jews; for we ſhall find this power in * 
ral parts not only repreſented in type, but expreſſed in direct and real practice. | 


ſee that the Jewiſh Church was opened ro Proſelytes by circumciſion, = walhing 


ons. 5- 2. expiatory ſacrifices; that unclean and leprous perſons were excluded from the 
VII. . 


and congregation; prohibited conteſt and converſation, that they might not . 
or infect thoſe which were pure and ſound ; that upon their recovery and pY! half 
on they were reſtgred to ſociety and converſation ; that that Church wi u 
ſhut upon enormous offenders, (ſuch who could not be kept in order, who preſumt 


il 
tuouſly neglected ſome great duty, or violated ſome great commandment 3 


— 
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* eligion by ſcandalous practice, or diſturbed the peace by contumacious 

- , 2 to beat the fas and the Prieſt ;) that, ay. ſuch perſons were 

bl K. out by total extermination and exciſion. We find alſo ſeveral degrees of 

| lefiaſtical cenſure (anſwerable to the degrees of offence) practiſed among them; * Vid. Ea. ſio. 
wied to in the New Teſtament; ſeparating from communion and converſe; exclu- John 4 2 
* from the ſynagogue; anathematizing or imprecating, and devoting to God's 1242 

ugment: the practice of which things being grounded in reaſon, and ſuitable to = 1. 8,9, 
"he (tate of the Chriſtian Church, (as well as to that of the Jews) and conducible to 

e welfare thereof, tis no wonder a power of doing the like was granted unto the 

Criſtian Church, and exerciſed by the ſuper-intendency thereof. But theſe things 

annot ſtand to purſue minutely and diſtinctly. | 

| ſhould, laſtly, conſider the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of this power; how neceſſary 

14 conducible it is to promote the ends of Chriſtian religion ; to preſerve the ho- 

ur of the Church, and of its Governours ; to ſecure the members thereof from 

ontagion of bad manners and influences of bad example; to maintain good order and 

ce; to reſtrain ſrom offending; and reform them that ſhall offend; and to the 


l purpoſes. But I ſhall leave this Point to your further conſideration. 


The koꝛgivenels of ſins; the reſurreition of the body; the life everlaſting. 


HAT it is the natural condition of mankind, to lie under a violent proclivity 
(o- rather an unavoidable neceſſity) of frequently tranſgreſſing the plaineſt 
dates of reaſon, the ſureſt rules of equity, however fortified by the authority of 
od himſelf ; commanding and requiring duty, promiſing reward, and threatning 
uni ſhment, continual experience ſhews; that hereby men do not only much diſgrace 
ind abuſe themſelves (doing againft the dignity of their nature and their own parti- Deut. 32. 6. 
var welfare) but bighly injure, diſhonour, and ill requite God (their Maker, their 


en ura! Lord, their Bene factour, from whom they have received their being, under 
c hoſe power they wholly are, to whom they owe all their Good; and conſequently to 
om all obedience, reſpect, and gratitude is due from them) is alſo manifeſt; their own 
be. vnſciences will tell them ſo much; their own reaſon will therefore condemn them; that 
lei reby they are involved in a ſtate of guilt and debt, become obnoxious to the juſt wrath : 
7 nd vengeance of God, beyond all poſſibility of making (by themſelves) any reparation . 


r ſatistaction; (for they are more apt to incur new, than able to make amends for old _ 
lame; to accumulate more, than to diſcharge foregoing debts;) that hence they muſt 
all into a condition of reſtleſs fear and inextricable perplexity of mind, dreading the 
ffects of divine juſtice and vengeance, ſometime to come upon them; that there can- 
ot in reality be any other relief or deliverance from this diſtreſs than from the be- 
gnity of God diſpoſing him to bear patiently, to forgive mercifully theſe offences; 
"ot in their apprehenſion any ſuch relief (any freedom from ſuch diſcomfort and an- 
kiety) than from a plain fignification of God's being ſo graciouſly diſpoſed, is alſo 
al ear from the ſame light. Now of ſuch a diſpoſition in God (to be appeaſed and to 
pardon offences) we find a general preſumption among thoſe who have had any know- Teſtimonium 


cher geage or opinion concerning God, (drawn, I ſuppoſe, partly from primitive traditi- 2 
bun N, partly from experience of God's forbearance to puniſh and continuance to beſtow ſtianæ. 7ere. 
* common benefits of Providence upon offenders, partly from an opinion that boun- 

col 


and clemency are perfections and excellencies worthy of God, or laſtly, from a 
aural inclination in men (neceſſary to that quiet and comfort of their minds, to 
meu latter themſelves with pleaſing hopes;) we find, I ſay, ſuch a general preſumption 
Mcerning God's diſpoſition to be reconcilable and merciful to offenders; eſpecially 
pon their acknowledgment of guilt and need of favour, together with a declaration 
i their willingneſs to make him ſuch amends as they are able to do: ſuch a preſump- 
on to have been, that univerſal cuſtom of preſenting ſacrifices and oblations to God 
oth lufficiently ſhew : which implied in them who preſented them a confeſſion of 
Jt to be expiated, of puniſhment to be deſerved (ſuch as was repreſented in the de- 
'ution of a living creature,) as alſo a deſire of making ſatisfaction (intimated by 
Ar cheerful parting with ſomewbat dear and valuable to them;) upon which con- 
rica ations of humble acknowledgment, of willingneſs to ſatify in a manner ſo ſig- 
who! and ſolemn, declared they did hope God's wrath would be appeaſed and his judg- 
Ms averted from them: Such it ſeems was the common preſumption of mankind; 
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which yet could not ſatisfy or quiet the minds of them who ſhould conſider, thats 
ſuch performances could not really take away guilt, nor fufficiently repair thoſe ij 
ſtimable wrongs and affronts put upon God, ſo God had never plainly declared ij 
intention to confider or accept them; fo that in effect their opinion was ſome, 
unreafonable, and their hope groundleſs. This obſer vation I propound as vieldimg 
good argument (the general conſent of mankind) to prove that the doctrine (con 
cerning remiſſion of fins obtainable from God) is a fundamental point, and a pring 
pal part of all Religion, and that yet (as to any ſolid and certain ground of beljeyin 
or hoping it) it is peculiar to Chriſtian Religion; God never before the revelaiy 
Evangelical, having clearly and fully fignified, that he would pardon offences 
leaſt all of them, heinous and preſumptuous offences) committed againſt him, Wh, 
Rom. 2. God would have done he had taught partly by a natural law and light implant; 
every man's ſoul, partly by expreſs protnulgation made to the Patriarchs of old, an 
derived to poſterity from them by tradition; how men in reſpe& thereto behay 
themſelves, their conſcience (accing or excufing them) could teſtify ; but hoy, i 
caſe of tranſgreſſing thoſe dictates and laws, he would deal with them, he ne 
Gal. z. plainly had diſcovered. Indeed the Jewifh diſpenſation (which was particular a 
* 15. preparatory to Chriſtianity) did appoint and accept Expiations for ſome leſſer faul; 
„% committed out of ignorance and infirmity; but did not pretend to juſtify from 
Ads 13. 38. things (as St. Pau! in the Acts ſpeaks) nor promiſe or give hope of pardon upy 
any terms for great preſumpruous fins committed wilfally, with a high hand: it u 
ther threatens an indelible continuance of guilt upon an extreme and inevitable ve 
Numb. 15. geance againſt the perpetrators of them: The Peer (ſaith the Law) hat doth pre 
30. ſumptuouſly, the ſame reproacheth the Lord, and that ſoul ſhall be cut off from amm 
his people: Berauſe he hath defpiſed the word of the Lord, and hath broken his © 
mendment, that foul ſhall utterly be cut off, (by God's ſpecial Providence) bis iniquy 
ſhall be upon him. And we know how ſolemn and dreadful imprecations were pro 
Deut. 27. 26. nounced againſt not only the tranſgreſſours of ſome particular laws, but general 
Gal. 3. 10. againſt all thoſe who did not continue in all things written in the law to do then 
ſo that the remiſſion tendered by Moſes was of a very natrow extent, and ſuch as coul 
hardly exempt any man from obligation to and fear of puniſhment, Indeed, to prevent 
utter deſpair, and that which is naturally conſequent thereupon, a total negle&« 
duty; God was pleaſed by his Prophets among that people occaſionally to incimat 
ſomething of farther grace reſerved, and that he was willing (upon condition 0 
humble and fincere repentance) to receive even thoſe, who were guilty of the hight 
offences, to.mercy. But theſe diſcoveries, as they were ſpecial and extraordinary, | 
Luk. 1. 77, Were they farther prepatatory to the Goſpel, and as dawnings to that bright day 
grace, which did by Chriſt ſpread its comfortable light over the world, revealing 
mankind a general capacity of God's favour (procured in a manner admirable al 
ſtrange) obtainable by means declared, upon terms propounded therein. | 
Thereby is fully and clearly manifeſted to us how God in free mercy and pity" 
us (all our works being unworthy of any acceprance, all our ſacrifices unfit in the! 
part to ſatisfy for our offences) was pleaſed himſelf to provide an obedience wor 
ol his acceptance, and thoroughly well-pleaſing to him (imputable to us as pero 
ed by one of our kind and race; and apt to appeaſe God's juſt wrath againſt ſucd! 
generation of rebels) to provide a acrifice in nature ſo pure, in value ſo precious, 
might be perfectly ſatisfactory for our offences: in regard to which obedience © 
is become reconciled, and opens his arms of grace to mankind; in reſpect to which 
ſacrifice, he renders remiſſion to all men, that upon his terms (moſt equal and eaſy tein 
are willing to embrace it. This is the great doctrine, ſo peculiar to the Golpe|, fros 
Vid. Luk. 1. Whence eſpecially it hath its name; from whence it is ſtyled the Goſpel of grace: bs 
77- is the good tidings of great joy to all people, which the Angel firſt preached at our 85 
A "+ our's birth; which the Apoſtles were ordained fo preach and teſtifie unto all nau 
Luk. 24. 47, as the main point of Chriſtian Religion Vopr in our Saviour's name repentanct ; 
* „ remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached unto all nations) that God had exalted bim 10 
Heb. 12 17. rig bt hand as a prince and a Saviour, to give repentance unto Iſrael, and rem 
AQ. 13. 38. fins : (to give repentance, that is to give utlavoixs ToTor, i. e. a room for repent 
Trig <A * in order to mercy, to make it acceptable and available for the remiſſion of 1 
Gal. 3. 22. God (faith St. Paul) did conclude all men under diſobedience, that be might * 
mercy upon all: All men have ſinned and are. come ſhort of the glory of God; - F. 
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uflified free his grace, by the redemption which is in Chrift Feſus; whom Rom. 3. 4, 5 
Go 125 1 5 by faith oy his blood, for the ak Ark of his wh 
ngbteouſmeſs, toward the forgiveneſs of fore-paſt offences. In which words of St. Paul, 
1] things concerning the ſubject of our preſent diſcourfe are expreſſed or implied: 
de nature of it (freeing us from guilt, and rendring us juſt in God's ſight:) the cau- 
e whence it ſprang; the external impulfive in reſpect of God, or occaſion there- 
of our neceflity and miſery ; the internal impulſive, God's grace and free good- 
es; alſo the meritorious cauſe, procuring it (our Saviour's obedience, and ſuf- 
fering 3 whereby he did make atonement for our fins ;) the ends whither it tends 
(the demonſtration of God's goodneſs, and his juſtice ; or his merciful juſtice, 
fenified by the word Srxawourn,) the terms and condition, upon a compliance with, 
or performance of which the effect of ir ſhould follow; (Faith, that is a ſincere em- 
bacement, or hearty perſuaſion concerning the truth of that doctrine or revelation, 
which offered it; implying alſo a firm reſolution to ſubmit to the yoke of Chriſt, 
nd obey his righteous laws z) laſtly, the means of conveying, declaring, and con- 
frming it (implied by the words, ral gecis TE ytyWwoTwy ] r, the remiſſion of 
fore-paſt ſins; ſuch as was ſolemnly exhibited, ſignified, ratified in the Church-mi- 
nifiries of baptiſm, abſolution and reconciliation upon penance and confeſſion; eſpe- 
cally the firſt.) Theſe things I cannot inſiſt upon particularly or diſtinctly, nor do 
much need to do ſo, having had occafion to conſider moſt of them formerly in theſe 
diſcourſes, eſpecially when we ſpeak concerning the ſalvation procured by Jeſus, 
the facerdotal office of Chrift, the death and paſſion of our Saviour: I ſhall there- 
fore only now briefly touch (that which ſeems here ſpecially referred to) the ordi- 
nary manner of conveying this great grace to men, by the miniſtry of the Church. 
To which purpoſe we may conſider, that although it be true that God generally pro- 
pounds remiſſion of fins (upon account of our Saviour's performances and in hisname) 
io all that truly repent, and turn unto him; that he chiefly grants it upon this conſi- Ads 26. 20: 
deration; nor with-holds it from any upon the blameleſs default of any other per- 3.19. 
formance; yet he requires (and to comply with his will therein, is part of duty 
which the repentance mentioned diſpoſes to, and is declared by;) God requires, I 
ſay, (as well for the publick edification and the honour of the Church, as for the 


omfort and advantage of the perſons more immediately concerned herein) that this 
repentance, | 
* 1. Be publickly declared and approved by the Church; that this remiſſion be ſo- 
mY jemnly and formally imparted by the hands of God's Miniſters, declared by expreſs 
50 words, or ratified by certain ſeals, and ſignified by myſterious repreſentations ap- 
10 pointed by God: Thus hath every man (upon declaration of his real faith and re- 
by pentance, to the ſatisfaction of the Church) being admitted to baptiſm, the entire 4g, 2. 38. 
e borgiveneſs of his fins, and reception into God's favour, conſigned unto him therein; 3.19. 
confirmed and repreſented by a viſible ſign, ſhewing, that as by water the body is 
ry waſhed and cleanſed from adherent filth, ſo by the grace then imparted, the ſouls 
of tdem (upon whom that myſtical rite is performed) are cleared from the guilts that 
a ſained it, their fins are wiped out ( tis St. Peter's expreſſion in the Act) their hearts Acts 3. 19. 
e prinkled from an evil conſcience (as it is in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews) they are Heb. 10. 22. 
ach ed (or put into a ſtate of ſalvation ; as St. Peter aſſures us.) : 1 Pet. 3. 21. 
uy 2. Likewiſe, if Chriſtian men having fallen into fin ; or failed of duty toward 
Gd God, do ſeriouſly confeſs their fault, and heartily repent thereof, when the miniſters 
"hich of the Church in God's name and for Chriſt's fake do declare (or pronounce) to them 
* ſo doing, or ſo qualified, the pardon of their ſin, and abſolve them from it; we need 
ea dot doubt that their fins are really forgiven ; and the pardon expreſſed in words, is 
„ ecvally diſpenſed unto them. | | 
; Gap 3- Moreover, if perſons having committed notorious enormities, adjudged of a 
1 deadly and deſtructive nature (ns unto death, St. John calls them) inconſiſtenc , John g. 16 
ww with the ſtare of grace, and ſcandalous to the Chriſtian profeſſion, are therefore juſt- op 


ly ſecluded from communion of the Church; when upon ſubmiſſion to the pe- 

Ve injoined, and ſatisfactory demonſtrations of repentance, they are reſumed into 

— boſom of the Church, we may be aſſured that (according to the Catholick reſo- 

tion againſt the Novatians ;) ſuppoſing the repentance true and real, their ſins are 

l and they reſtored to a ſtate of grace : For ſince God hath expreſly declar- 

. — if the wicked will return from all his fins that he hath committed, and keep all Eack. 18. 2r, 

70s flatutes, and do that which 1s lawful and right, he ſhall ſurely live, he ſhall ob. = 
not 
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not die; All his tranſgreſſions that he hath committed, they ſhall not be mentioned int 
bim; be ſhall ſave his ſoul alive iniguity ſhall not be his ruin — int 
Ef. r. 16, 17, if we waſh our ſelves, and make our ſelves clean, and put away the evil of our d. 
= ings from God's eyes, and ceaſe to do evil Though our fins be as ſcarlet, thy 
ſhall be as white as ſnow; though they be red like crimſon, they ſhall be as vn 
Since God delights not in the death of any ſinner, but rather. deſires that all na 
Matt. 18. 13. ſhould be ſaved : Since our Saviour intimates the ſatisfaction he hath in finding th 
Luke 15. ſheep that had erred from his fold; and God is ſo highly pleaſed with the retur g 
a prodigal ſon (that had ſpent abroad all his ſubſtance in riot) home to his houſe: 
Since our Saviour's performances are in value and virtue ſufficient to expiate for the 
greateſt offences, to redeem the moſt grievous ſinners: /o that if any man fn 
i John z. 2. he hath, upon due repentance, an advocate with the father: Since the deſign of ſuch 
puniſhments inflited upon offenders, reſpects edification, not deſtruction ; and pro- 
oo * 13-19- cures the ruin of the fleſh that the ſpirit may be ſaved; Theſe things, I fay, being 
'3*3* conſidered, the Church (to which the publick and ordinary diſpenſation of God 
grace, according tc the diſpoſitions and conditions which he hath declared to requir 
in order to men's becoming capable thereof, is committed) hath ſufficient warrar 
to receive ſuch perſons into a ſtate of grace and reconciliation with God; ſo that we 
John 29. 23 need not doubt but whoſe fins they ſhall thus remit, ſhall in effect (according tor 
Matt. 18.18. Saviour's word) be remitted ; whom they ſhall thus ab/olve on earth, they ſhell be d. 
ſolved in heaven. But theſe things I have formerly touched, in diſcourſing upon the 
power of the Keys; I ſhall only add a few words concerning the uſe and pradicl 

influence this Point, being believed and conſidered, ſhould have upon us. And, 
1. It ſhould engage us to admire the goodneſs of God; and with grateful hear 
to praiſe him for it. If we ſhould offer the higheſt injuries, affronts, and deſpite 
to the Majeſty of an earthly prince among us (ſo infinitely inferiour to that of God) 
we ſhould have reaſon to admire his goodneſs and clemency, did he paſs them oe, 
did he not with extreme ſeverity avenge them: there can be no higher than thok 
we have offered to Almighty God (none capable in any compariſon of ſuch aggn- 
vations) how unexpreſſibly great therefore is his goodneſs that freely offers us pu- 
don; that earneſtly invites and intreats us to accept it; that hath been at ſuch a 
2 Cor. 9. 14, expence, and condeſcended ſo low to purchaſe for us the means thereof? lt i 
I5. repexAneca , an exceſſive grace of God; vwepzarur rABTO: & E., u 
Eph. 2.7. exceſſive riches of grace; e. Jog (an unutterable gift) of God, as St. Pai 
ſpeaketh : Let us conſider our ſtate, and the nature of God, with the aggravations dl 
our offences grounded on them, and we ſhall in ſome meaſure perceive it ſo ; ad 
what thankfulneſs we are conſequently obliged to render, 
2. It ſhould beget in us, as grateful reſpect, ſo ardent love to God, in proportia 
to the favour we have received: It was his love that moved him to forgive us out 
Eph. 2. 4. fins (God being rich in mercy, for his great love, with which he loved us, did 72 
en us with Chriſt, who were dead in treſpaſſes and fins.) And to this love of pi 
in God, ſhould anſwer a love of reverence in us toward ſo gracious a Lord. O 
Saviour you know propounds the queſtion to St. Peter concerning two debtors, 
Luke 7. 41. & Whom one did owe 50, the other 500 pence; and both being forgiven by the ce 
47. ditor whom he thought of the two ſhould love him moſt : he anſwers according to db 
plain dictate of nature, he to whom moſt was forgiven : and our Saviour approves 
anſwer with an o 2xewas, Thou haſt judged rightly : And the Holy Penitent (Ms) 
Magdalene) becauſe many fins were forgiven her, therefore did love much : ſo doth 
reaſon and example oblige us to do. | 
3. It affords matter of comfort to us; a comfortable ſenſe of mercy conferred; 
Pal. 32.1, 2. comfortable hope of mercy to be obtained: Bleſſed is he (faith the Pialmiſt) phe 
Rom. 5. 1. ftranſgreſſion is forgiven, whoſe fin is pardoned ——Bleſſed is the man, unto uon 
Lord imputeth no iniquity — Being juſtified by jaith, we have peace with Cu 
All good Chriſtians are in this bleſſed ſtate, and may enjoy a delightful ſatisfa&'® 
in reflecting thereupon, able to ſupport them againſt all other occaſions of ſorrow® 
. diſpleaſure that may befal them; and, it will fortify us againſt deſpair to conu®» 
that however God hath been offended by our fins, he will be appeaſed by our 1eP® 
tance ; ſo that our fins ſhall be blotted out and vaniſh as a thick cloud, which pal 
ſing away, leaves a ſerene sky behind it. F any man fin, we have an advocate, 4 
4. It is alſo an engagement to obedience : Bebold, (faith our Saviour to the d 
Jahn 5. 14. , 
eaſed man) thou art made whole, fin no more, leſt a worſe thing come upon 


Having obtained a cure and ſtate of health by God's grace, we by relapſing 2 


Ia. 44+ 22. 
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poſe our Helves to greater danger, Wwe incur deeper guilt : Our ſtate, though not 

holly deſperate, becomes very perillous. Tis better continuing in the ſhip, than Pœnitentia 

ammitting eur ſafety to a plank, 333 
' Laſtly, che conſideration of this point will ſhew us how much we are obliged 25 

ln conformity and compliance with God) to bear with and forgive the offences or 


njuries dene againſt us; you know how ſtrongly our Saviour preſſes the conſidera- 


1 ton of God's free pardon beſtowed on us to this purpoſe: How he ſets out the un- 
1 of ieeaſonablene! and diſ-ingenuity of them which are hard-hearted toward their bre- Matt. 18. 6. 
% and fellow-ſervants in this caſe; how he threatens unavoidable ſeverity to- 


«ard thoſe, who do not from their hearts forgive their brethren their treſpaſſes, and ye. 18. 33. 
romiſes remiſſion of fins, 10 them who (according to what they in their prayers Mart. 6. 14+ 
ofeſs themſelves to do) ſhall forgive to men the offences committed againſt them; 
aking it not only an indiſpenſable condition, but (as it were) a means of obtaining 
God's mercy and favour. But I leave it to your meditation to make farther profit- 


os deductions from this point. So I proceed: 

uire ; | | 

rant The Reſutrreiion of the Body, 

me | 

our is o., of the fleſh, it is in Greek; which comes to the ſame ; the immorta- 
. lity or ſurviving of the ſoul after death (as being a foundation of receiving re- 


ward and puniſhment for men's deeds in this life) hath been in all Religions (except 
perchance that of the ancient Jews ; but they afterwards found it neceſſary to ſup- 
pole this point when they found the moſt pious obnoxious to greateſt affliction, vid. Maccab. 
vbich propounded great rewards and puniſhments in this life, aſſuring that Provi- 
dence which diſpenſed them, by ſenſible experiments) hath been, I fay, almoſt in 
all Religions deemed a neceſſary principle, as the moſt potent excitement to virtue; 
e moſt powerful determent from wickedneſs z the moſt ſatisfactory ground of re- 
ſolving difficulties concerning the nature and providence of God; which general 


ra- onſent (running through all ancient Religions) according to that of Cicero, Per- Tuſc. 1. 
bu. vanere animos arbitramur conſenſu nationum omnium, argueth it not only agreeable to 
common reaſon, but deduced from original tradition; without which (conſidering the 
t ariable diſpoſitions and capacities of mankind) it is hard to conceive ſo many Na- 
 n tions ſhould unanimouſly conſpire in an opinion of that nature (ſo removed from ſenſe) 
ail bowever reaſonable. Indeed the Philoſophers, men affecting to ſoar above the pitch 
Not vulgar apprehenſion, and who perceiving the great ſuperſtition and vanity immixt 


wich common Religions (as they had been by fraud and folly corrupted, and become 
degenerate from primitive tradition) did not ſcruple to call any thing delivered in 
them to queſtion, and to determin about them according to reaſons offering them- 
elves, did differ herein; yet ſo as ſcarce any, who acknowledged a Divinity, which 
(having made and governing the World, and to whom therefore reverence and ſer- 
vice from men was due) did not approve and aſſert it; as indeed they muſt needs do 
in conſonance to their opinion concerning God; all arguments upon which Religion 


„ais built, inferring it ; which they did endeavour farther to confirm by reaſons, drawn 
ce. rom the nature of man, which you may ſee collected and elegantly urged by 
the Cicero in the firſt of his Tuſculane Queſtions: which arguments yet we may per- 
5 [1s ceive had not fo great an efficacy either upon him, or upon Socrates himſelf (the 
lar) great promoter of this doctrine as deducible from reaſon) that they were tho- 
Joth roughly confident of its truth, and freed from all doubt concerning it. The cer- | 


annty thereof we owe to Chriſtianity alone, and to his inſtruction, who brought life and 2 Tim. 1. 10. 


0; 4 mortality (chat is, immortal life) 70 light : It plainly teaches us, that when we 
169: die, we ſhall not wholly periſh like brute beaſts (or rather natural bodies, when 
*. they are diſſolved) that our ſouls do not vaniſh into nothing, nor are reſolved into 


invifible principles, but return into God's hand, and the place by him appointed for 
em; there continuing in that life, which is proper to a ſoul. This Chriſtianity 
aches us; and not only ſo, but farther, that our bodies themſelves ſhall be raiſed 


ide, gain out of their duſt and corruption; and our ſouls ſhall be re- united to them; 
ar — our perſons reſtored to their perfect integrity of nature: the bringing of which 
pl ect to paſs, by the divine power, is called moſt commonly the reſurrection of the he. 


fad, (or from the dead, en rexgar) and ſimply the reſurrection; ſometimes the regene- Hebe 11.49. 


aveyayer. 


__ (or iterated nativity) and being born from the dead; which names plainly imply Heb: 13. 20. 


; 5 "eipeRt io the body, and to the perſon of a man, as conſtituted of body and foul : _ 
pol | 23 the Apoc. i. 
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 Tois noandis. (after our Saviour's reſurrection) entered into the Holy City, and did aff*® 


the meer permanency of our ſouls in being and life, could hot be called (with any 
propriety or truth) a reſurrection; that which never had fallen, could not be ſaid 
to be raiſed up; that which did never die, could not be reſtored from death; ng 
could men be ſaid to riſe again but in reſpect to that part, or that ſtate, which bad 
fallen and ceaſed to be: And as to be born at fir/t ſignifies the production and union 
of the parts eſſential to a man, body and ſoul, ſo to be born again implies the reg. 
tution and re-union of the ſame; a man becoming thereby the ſame entire Perſon 
which he was before. The fame is alſo ſometimes ſignified in terms more forma 
Rom. 4.17. and expreſs: the quickning of the dead 3 the viviſication of our mortal bodies; , 
* 1 . redemption of our body; this corruptible T9 oN! oy TeTo, (this very ſame Corrupti. 
ble) putting on immortality ; thoſe whith are in the Graves hearing Chriſt's vun 
1 Cor. 15. $3: and proceeding orth to reſurrection of life or judgment ; The awaking of them which 
— 17. 3. feep in the duſt of the earth; The ſea, the death, the hell (or univerſal Grave) yield. 
Apoc. 20. 13. ing up their dead: which expreſſions, and the like, occurring, moſt clearly and 
fully prove the reſtitution of the body, and its re-union with the foul, and the 
perſon becoming in ſubſtance completely the ſame that he was; which truth of al 
perhaps, which Chriſtianity revealed, as moſt new and ſtrange, was the hardliet 
received, and found moſt oppoſition among the Heathens, eſpecially Philoſopher 
Ats 17. 32. Hearing the reſurrection of the dead, oe F them mocked ; others ſaid, We will hu 
- Orig. ©. thee again about this: ſo was St. Paul's diſcourſe entertained among the Athenian; 
© * ſome derided it as (it ſeems) conceiving it a thing altogether impoſſible, or yer 
1. VII. . jmprobable to happen; they did not ſee how it could, why it ſhould be done fn 
N Pliny, ſome- where counting the revolution of the dead to life, a thing impoſlibl 
* Puerile deli- to be performed, other where a * childiſh foppery to ſuppoſe it;) but why it ſhould 
mmm be impoſſible to the divine power, no good reaſon can be aſſigned: To recollect the 
* diſperſed parts of a man's body; to diſpoſe them into their due order; to reduce then 
unto a temper fit to ſerve vital functions; to re- join the ſoul unto the body fo reſtored 
why ſhould it be impoſſible, why ſeem hard to him, who firſt framed and temper 
our body out of the duſt, and inſpired the ſoul into it? yea to him, who out of meer 
confuſion digeſted the whole world into ſo wonderful an order and harmony? to hin 
that into a dead lump of earth inſerted ſuch varieties of life? that from ſeeds buried 
r Cor. 15. 36, in the ground, and corrupted there, cauſes ſuch goodly plants to ſpring forth? that 
os hath made all nature to ſubſiſt by continual viciſſitudes of life and death? every mor- 
n, (as it were) and every ſpring repreſenting a general reſurrection: [4b Li 
God (faith the Prophet Feremy) thou haſt made the heaven and the earth by thy gred 
power and ſtretebed-out arm, and there is nothing too hard for thee : (too hard fot 
oOmniſcient wiſdom to contrive, for omniporent ſtrength to execute. )] And whatdit 
ficulties ſoever fancy may ſuggeſt, can we doubt of that to be poſſible, which expe- 
Ezek. 37. 1, rience ſhews us to be done? Let that paſſage in the Prophet Ezekzel ſuffice, concert- 
Sing very dry bones ſcattered about in an open field, which at God's word came toge 
ther and united in order; the finews and the fleſh coming upon them, and the Kit 
covering them; and laſtly, breath coming into them, ſo that they lived and ſtood up 
on their feet an exceeding great Army; whether we ſuppoſe it to be a parable or. 
hiſtory, to relate to the laſt reſurrection or not, implies yet a poſſibility of ſuch a f. 
ſurrection, and yields a lively reſemblance thereof: But more plainly do many 1. 
ſtances of particular reſurre&ions, for the confirmation of our faith recorded 
Heb. 11. 35. Scripture :: Women (faith the author to the Hebrews) received their dead by refute 
3 38. Tection; relating to the Widow of Sarepta's child, who by Elias's prayer did it 
2King.13.21. vive; and the Shunamite's raiſed by Eliſba; to which might be added the mal, 
who being let down into Eliſha's Sepulchre, and touching the bones of that Fe 
phet, did revive and ſtand upon his feet: And in the New Teſtament we have lle 

wiſe divers examples of perſons by our Saviour raiſed and reſtored from death to l 


John 11. 39: Fairus his daughter, the young man of Naim, Lazarus, (who had been four day 


dead, in which time bodies come to putrify and ſmell) and more remarkably ® 
Matt. 27. 52. ſaid in St. Matthew's Goſpel, that at our Saviour's death many tombs were opent 
and many bodies of Saints, that had departed, roſe ; and coming out of the _ 

many (or publickly;) a clear and full experiment of a miraculous reſurrection, 1. 

to that we believe: But above all, our Saviour's reſurrection may confirm our © , 
herein, it being deſigned to that purpoſe, rin Teexyw! Teo, God bolding / 1 


Acts 17. 32. (ſaich St. Paul) a convincing argument to all of the reſurrection (and other 527 f 


ent verities taught in the Goſpel) raiſing him up from the dead: And if 2 


1 Cor. 15. 10. 


"4 
F 
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uched that be roſe from the dead; how ſay ſome, that there is no reſurrection of 
dead? how can any man deny that to be poſſible, which is ſo really exemplified? 
+ how can we doubt that we ſhall follow, when we ſee him going before; as 
+ captain of life ; as our fore-runner ; as the firſt fruits of them that fleep, and firſt- 1 Cor. 5. 21, 
mn from the dead; as that ſecond Adam, whom it is congruous that we ſhould all?“ 49 
nform to in the reſtitution of our nature, as we did to the firſt Adam in the de- 
Ly thereof, that we ſhould live by him, as we died by the other; and bear the Image 
iche heavenly immortal man, as we did that of the earthly and mortal one: Neither 
«not impoſſible ſo) can this reſurrection be ſhewed improbable, or implauſible, 
rather very conſonant to the reaſon of the thing. Man, according to original de- 
pn and frame, doth conſiſt of ſoul and body; thoſe parts have a natural relation, an 
rude, and an appetite (it ſeems by their unwillingneſs to part) to cohabit, com- 
unicate, and co-operate with each other: many actions very proper to man's na- 
e cannot be performed without their conjunctions, concurrence, many capacities 
joy and comfort (with their contraries) reſult thence: the ſeparation of them 
e fee how violent and repugnant it is to nature; and we are taught that it is pe- 
ah and a conſequent of ſin, and therefore cannot be good and perfect. No won- 
then, that God deſigning to reſtore man to his ancient integrity, and more (to 
higher perfection) to reward him with all the felicity his nature is capable of, (on 
e hand I mean, as on the other hand to puniſh and afflict him according to his 
merit) ſhould raiſe the body and re- join it to the ſoul, that it might contribute its 
tural ſubſerviency to ſuch enjoy ments and ſufferings reſpectively: not to omit the 
neruity in juſtice, that the bodies which did partake in works of obedience and 
lineſs, or of diſobedience and profaneneſs (which, in St. Paul's language, were ei- 
ter ſlaves to impurity and iniquity, or ſervants of righteouſneſs unto ſantification) Rom. 6. 19. 
ould alſo partake in ſuitable recompences; that the body which endured grievous © _ 
ins for righteouſneſs, ſhould enjoy comfortable refreſhments, that which wallow- 
in unlawful pleaſures ſhould undergo juſt torments. 


. | omit (the time ſo requiring) many conſiderations pertinent to this purpoſe: I 
i PP only add, what we farther learn in Scripture (which alſo the reaſon of the 
oy Ing would teach us) concerning this point; that as the bodies of men ſhall be 


led the ſame in ſubſtance, ſo they ſhall. be much altered in quality: for whereas 
cording to their preſent temper and frame our bodies are frail and weak, apt by 
cry ſmall impreſſion upon them to be broken, or impaired, needing continual re- 
ation, and notwithſtanding all means uſed to preſerve them growing to decay and 
ſolution, and whereas they are deſtined after their reſurrection, to a continual abi- 


— ng in joy or pain; it is neceſſary they ſhould be ſo changed as that they may be 
wal without decay to enjoy thoſe everlaſting comforts, able without diffolution to 
= ergo thoſe endleſs pains: and particularly farther, whereas the body here doth clog 


eloul, doth excite troubleſome paſſions, doth incline to ſenſual defire, doth require 

uch care to preſerve and pleaſe it; ſuch things being inconſiſtent with or prejudi- 

Il to that ſtate of ſpiritual reſt and joy, which good men are deſtined to; a change 

uſt needs be made therein, preventive of ſuch inconveniencies: for (as St. Paul 1 Cor. 15. 50, 
th) feſh and blood (a body ſo brittle and paſſible, ſo apt to be affected by, ſo ad- #9 82 


ib ed to ſenſible goods) cannot enter into the Kingdom of God; nor can corruption. 
J in "it corruption ; but this corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and this mortal 
fur Y Put on 1mmortality, the dead muſt be ratſed incorruptible; there muſt be a very 
10 zen mutation (ſo St. Paul in ſeveral places expreſly tells us) a metamorpho- 


mo a reſemblance with Chriſt's glory: a transfiguration of our vile body into con- 1 Cor. 15. 52. 


Vid. 1Cor. 1 5. 
12, 43, 44+ 


— mity with bis glorious body. Our body is ſown in corruption, it ſhall be raiſed in #3 73 115, 
15 rruption ; it is ſown. in diſhonour, raiſed in glory; ſown in weakneſs, raiſed in 2 Cor. 3. 18. 
is, /n 4 natural body, raiſed a ſpiritual, But ſo much concerning the Reſur- Vid 302“ 


on, I proceed to that which follows thereupon. 
Life euerlatting. 


HE immediate conſequent of the reſurrection (common to juſt and unjuſt) is 


r it we 

"lk k ber woe have it in the Catalogue of fundamental doctrines, ſet down by the 

hid a to the Hebrews) Xexpa wwe, that judgment, or doom by which the eter- Heb. 6. 2. 
*F) ww of every perſon is determined; accordingly every man muſt bear the things Cor. 5. 10. 
fl e in the bod 41 i 8 fd 48 8 

end TIX] according to what he hath done, whether it be good or evil, Now 


Qqq | this 
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Vid. Deut. 5. 


v. ult. 


1 5. 29. 
att. 25. 45. 
Dan. 12. - 
Phil. 3. 11. 
Luke 20. 35. 


Pſal. 16. 11. 


1 Cor. 15. 42. 
43, 44 

2 Cor. 3. 18. 
Phil. z. 21. 

1 Cor. 13. 12. 


1 John 3. 2. 
Heb. 12. 22. 


or need of any thing; no care, or fear, or ſuſpicion ; no labour or toil ; no ſor 


Apoc. 3. 4. 


1 Cor. 2. 9. 


Eſ. 64. 4. 


verſeneſs and folly; of horrid deſpair ever to get qut of this fad eſtate) undet! q 


this ſtate generally taken (as reſpecting both the righteous and bleſſed; the wi. 
and miſerable) as it doth ſuppoſe a perpetual duration in being and ſenſe, it n 
be called everlaſting life; although life (as being commonly apprehended, a pring 
pal good, and all men having naturally a ſtrong deſire to preſerve it, with refere,, 
alſo perhaps to the phraſes uſed under the law, wherein continuance in life i; pr 
poſed as a reward to the obedient, and death threatned to tranſgreſſors) is uſe 
denote peculiarly the bleſſed ſtare; as death (the moſt extreme of legal puniſhme;y 
and moſt abominable to nature) is alſo uſed to ſignify the condition of the dame 
the reſurrettion of hfe, and reſurrection of damnation, everlaſting life and everly 
155 pumſhment ( ſhame and everlaſting contempt) being oppoſed. Although I 
life be commonly thus taken (as is alſo the re ſurrection ſometimes for that which! 
longs only to the righteous, tranſmitting them into happineſs) yet the reaſon of 
thing requires, that here we underſtand it generally, ſo as to comprehend both {x 
(both being matters of faith equally neceſſary, as it were, and of like fundamey 
conſequence ;) both yielding both the higheſt encouragements to a good, and der 
ments from a bad life. For as on the one hand what canexcite us more to the perf 
mance of duty than ſo happy a ſtate ; a ſtate of higheſt dignity and glory, of (wes 
comfort and joy; of joy, full in meaſure, pure in quality, — in duration, p: 
fect in all reſpects to the utmoſt capacity of our nature: wherein all our paris a 
faculties ſhall be raiſed to their higheſt pitch of perfection; our bodies become fr 
from all corruptibility and decay; all weakneſs and diſeaſe; all groſſneſs, unwirli 
neſs, defilement, and deformity, ſhall be render d incorruptible, glorious and {pir 
tual: our ſouls in their nature perfected, in their inclinations rectified, in their y 
petites ſatisfied; the underſtanding being full of light, clear and diſtinct in knowley 
of truth, free from error and ignorance; the will ſteadily inclined to good, ready: 
comply with God's will, free from all perverſeneſs and weakneſs; our affectionsſ 
in right order and frame, with conſtant regularity tending to that which istal 
good, and taking full delight therein. Wherein we ſhall enjoy the bliſsful preſec 
and ſight of God, ſmiling in love and favour upon us, of our gracious redeem, 
the holy angels, of the juſt made perfect; whoſe company and converſation by 
unconceivably ſweet and delightful muſt it be? wherein nothing averſe, or tay 
bleſome can befal us; no unpleafant or offenſive object preſent itſelf ro us; no wa 


or no regret or diſtaſte; no ſtir or contention ; no liſtleſſneſs or ſatiety: G 
will wipe. (as it is in the Apocalypſe) every tear from their eyes; and death (hall! 
no more, nor ſorrow, nor clamour (or complaint) nor pain any more; in fins 
ſtate ſurpaſſing all words to expreſs it, all: thoughts to conceive it, of which ll 
higheſt ſplendours and choiceſt pleaſures here are but abſcure ſhadows (do yield 
faint and imperfect reſemblances) comparable to which no eye hath ſeen, mr d 
hath heard, nor bath it aſcended into any beart to conceive the like, (as St. Ju 
out of the Prophet Eſay tells us) the firm belief, I fay, and careful conſiderations 
the certainty by a pious and holy life, of acquiring right unto and poſſeſſion of! 

a ſtate muſt needs be the greateſt excitement poſlible thereto; as muſt the laß 
falling ſhort thereof be of mighty efficay to withdraw us from impiety: As on 
hand, ſo on the other hand, the being perſuaded, that by neglecting our duty® 
tranſgreſſing God's law we ſhall certainly incur intolerable pains and miſeries w 
out eaſe or reſpit; without hope or remedy, without any end: that we ſhall 
ever not only be ſecluded from God's preſence.and favour, be.deprived of all reſt, co 
fort, and joy; but detruded into utmoſt wretghedneſs; a ſtate more dark and dl 
mal, more forlorn and diſconſolate than we can imagine; which not the {h# 
pain of body, not the bittereſt anxiety of mind any of us ever felt, can in any mei 
repreſent; wherein aur bodies ſhall be afflicted continually with a ſalphurcous# 
not ſcorching the skin only, but piercing the inmoſt ſine ws; our ſouls incel 
bit and gnawed upon by a worm (the worm of bitter remorſe for our wretched he 


vexations unexpreſſible, always enduring pangs of death, always dying, we ſha er 
ver die: This perſuaſion, I ſay, muſt needs moſt effectually deter us from. 
courſes of impiety, which certainly lead to ſa-miſerable a condition; if it c 
vrhat can do it? We muſt, beyond all impreſſion that any reaſon can make vpdh, 
he irrecoverably ſtupid ar obſtinate; infinitely carcleſs of aur awn good, dente 
ruin. But theſe things the time will not permit me farther to dilate upon; 


— 
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ormerly (in treating upon our Saviour's coming to judgment) ſomewhat largely 
Fn conſiderations of this nature. I ſhall only therefore conclude with a Prayer to 
nighty God, that according to his infinite mercy he by his gracious aſſiſtance lead- 


es in the ways of piety and obedience, would bring us into everlaſting life and 
pn neſs; withdrawing us from impiety and iniquity, would deliver us from eternal 
ed in and miſery: To whom be all praiſe and glory for ever. Amen. 
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The LORDs PRAYER. 


Mong all the Duties preſcribed to us by our Religion, the rendring due 
Worſhip to God is in nature, and for conſequence, the principal : God 
thereby being moſt directly honoured and ſerved, we from it immediately 
deriving moſt ample and high benefits; to the performance of which du- 
we are furniſhed with excellent direction, and aſſiſtance from that Prayer which 
rLord (at ſeveral times, and upon ſeveral occaſions) dictated, and recommended 
bis Diſciples, both as a pattern, according to which they ſhould regulate their de- 
tions (Pray thus, or in this manner, faith he in St. Matthew) and as a form, in Mat. 6 9. 
ich they ſhould expreſs them (Ven you pray, /ay ; that is, ſay this or in theſe Luke 11. 2. 
Ids; ſo he enjoins them in St. Luke) : unto it therefore we 


4 a carefully attend as to our beſt rule; and we Eee . Tn, Bs 
b 0 C 5 C r 2 

O ently uſe it as our beſt matter of devotion ; to the well-per- ut cle, el confvouendo attendit ut 
| 4 ming of both which duties, it is requiſite that we ſhould di- 2 — dicimas, quam y_ 
ch ü . . KN in 1 ominica Oratione poſitum 
th aly underſtand the particulars contained therein, in order to f 442 pn 


ich purpoſe we ſhall endeavour to explain them; but firſt let pip. 121. Vide illum, 

premiſe a few words in general about Prayer. | - 

Prayer in its latitude of acceptation doth comprehend all devotion, or worſhip im- 1 Tim. 2. 1. 
lately addreſſed unto Almighty God; conſiſting of praiſe, which we render to Pers 
d in regard to his moſt excellent perfections, and glorious works; of ſubmiſſive w7YZc;, 
lation, declaring our ſatisfaction in all the diſpenſations of his moſt wiſe and i. 
i providence ; of thankſgiving, for the numherleſs great benefits we have received 

m him; of acknowledging our total dependence on him, and our ſubjection to 

n; of profeſſing faith in him, and vowing ſervice to him; of conſeſſing the fins 

have committed againſt him, with the guilt and aggravation of them; of depre- 


ing the wrath and puniſhment due to us for our offences; of petition for all things 


tar ul and convenient for us; of interceſſion for others, whoſe good we according 
* duty or charity are concerned to deſire and promote; Prayer, I ſay (although ac- 
* ding to its meſt reſtrained ſenſe it only doth ſignify one of theſe particulars, name- 
"io ide petition of what is needful or expedient for us, yer) in its larger acception, as on ie, 
"wy ommonly is uſed, it doth comprize them all; and ſo we may well take it here; «Wyis «5: du. 


form, although ſo very brief, being with ſo admirable wiſdom contrived, as "toy * 
mout ſtraining the words beyond their natural importance, we may, applying à Hr, dat 
"crate. attention, diſcern them all, as to their main ſubſtance, couched therein; 615 Iyeyle 
Ft & * 


that we may indeed reaſonably regard this Prayer as a complete directory, and a Chryſ. Tom. V. 
| exerciſe of all our devotion toward God: of devotion, I ſay, the which (to en- p. 185. 
e, excite and encourage us to the careful and conſtant practice thereof) we may 2 
der enjoined us a neceſſary duty, commended to us as a requiſite means of good, am Tert. de 

: ſpecial inſtrument of all piety, and as a high privilege granted to us by God. O7. 1. 9. 


or. 1. Qqq 2 1. It 


— 
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1. It is a natural duty and debt we owe to God (both in correſpondence to 
tl 


deſign of our being made and endowed with rational capaciti be 
tions; and in requital for our being, and for all the — 5 dur eg x 
ally receive from him) as moſt highly to love and reverence him in our he TY 

declare our eſteem of his excellencies, and our fenfe of his bounty coward = » © 
the dependence we have upon his will and providence; the obligations 8 "BY zr 
der to his mercy and goodneſs; to yield our due homage of reſpec, Wü be 
obedience to him: if we do acknowledge a God, our Maker, our Lord —_— (0 
nual Benefactor to be, we muſt conſequently acknowledge theſe mat doggy wn 
reaſon, juſtice and gratitude due to him ; and God accordingly requires, a wh th 
Dent. 8 tively enjoins them: He is the Lord our God, whom we worſhip and * m ſv 
Plal. Gg. God whom praiſe waiteth for; who heareth prayers, and to whom therefore al „ 
muſt _; the A is very frequent in commanding the duty. "F m 
Or 2. It is a moſt uſeful means, or a condition requiſite for the procure th 
4 u — fits, and bleſſings upon us. God hath A thes he doth Tonk 9 . 
Gi. ſed that he will reward all devotions, with an honeſt intention and pure mind 0 — 
Pal. 34. 10. ed up unto him; that he is nigh unto all them that call upon him in truth; ies hi 
* * 19. will be found of them who ſeek him with all their heart ; that he will fulfil the ts _ 
Jer. 29. 13. | of them that fear bim; he will hear their cry, and will ſave them; that the * 0 
F J — 0 ſeek him ſhall not want any good thing; that, whatever we act in prayer belies " 

17 22. ſhall recei ve; that if we ask it ſhall be given us, if we ſeek, we ſhall find; 5 f 
uke 11.9. Enocꝶ it ſhall be opened to us. Prayer is alſo a means of procuring a bleſſin a : Fr 
_m 1.89 our undertakings; it ſanctifieth every performance, &c. There is no ST " 
ſo great and precious, ſo high above the reach of common power; ſo ftran s 
expect or difficult to compaſs, which we may not eaſily and ſurely by this 4 
obtain; relief in all diſtrefles both of our outward and inward ſtate; ſupplies of 1 
our needs both corporal and ſpiritual ; comfort in all our ſorrows and ſadneſſe;; * 
tisfaction in all our doubts and darkneſſes of mind; help and ſtrength againſt al ou th 
temptations we may be confident to obtain, if we duly ſeek them from the Almi th 
ty diſpenſer of all good gifts: ſure promiſes there are and obvious examples her pl 
too many to be now recited: as on the other hand; they that will neglect this du act 
that will not vouchſafe to ſeek help and remedy of God, may be ſure to want i pp 
hall certainly ſuffer for their proud contempr, prophane diffidence, or foolith fot 1 
John 5. 40. you will not (faith our Saviour) come to me that you may bave life : no wonder the ws 
if they do not receive it, if they will not go thither for it, where only it is to be lu = 

All good things are in God's hand, and we ſhall never by any force or policy | 

them thence without his will, moved by intreaty ; all good gifts come from hewe! 

and thence we ſhall never fetch them down, without aſcending thither in our be 
and affections; ſpiritual goods eſpecially are ſo high above us, that we can det 
Teach them otherwite, than by God's help by humble ſupplication obtained. tha 
3. It is not only a means by impetration acquiring for us, but it is an effectuali * 
ſtrument working in us all true good; It is the channel, by which God conveji fi 
Diflcillimam ſpiritual light into our minds, and ſpiritual vigour into our hearts. It is both i Fl 
7 42 rare. ſeed and the food of ſpiritual life ; by which all holy diſpoſitions of ſoul, and 0 
uooneſt reſolutions of practice are bred and nouriſhed, are augmented and fire 
: 9 * hah e 1 en 
1 _ ened in us. It exciteth, it quickneth, it maintaineth all pious affections; tc" 1b 
n) Tran, of God can no otherwiſe than by it be kindled, fomented or kept in life (withoi of 
Ciorres. we certainly ſhall have an eſtrangement, and an averſation from him) it alone of 
maintain a conſtant reverence and awe of God, keeping him in our thoughts pole 
N 1; OAT dar i olc 
ing us to live as in his prefence; it chiefly enliveneth and exerciſeth ov! om IR 
and our hope in God; it is that which begetteth in our hearts a ſavoury reliſh of . 1 
things; which ſweetneth and endeareth to our Souls the practice of piety; l 6 
only can enable us with delight and alacrity to obey God's commandments: lane 
can raiſe our minds from the cares and concernments of this world to a ſenſe aud dre. 
fire of heavenly things. By it God imparteth ſtrength to ſubdue bad inclin*" ! 
to reſtrain ſenſual appetites, to compreſs irregular paſſions; to evade the allureme be, 
to evil, and the diſcouragements from good, which this world always preſent 1 
to ſupport alſo with patience and equanimiry the many croſſes and troubles wem mar 
ſurely meet with therein. It is, in ſhort, the only ſtrong bulwark againſt teu sa. 


tion and ſin; the only ſure guard of piety anda good conſcience ; no man inder Cen 


Prayer, compoſed and dictated for that purpoſe by him, who beſt knew what we 
ouzht to pray for, and how we ought to pray; what matter of deſire, what man- ext. de Orat. 
ner of addreſs ; what diſpoſition of mind would be moſt pleaſing and acceptable © 9: 

to his Father; would moſt become and befit us in our approaches to him. We 

might conſequently obſerve many things concerning thoſe particulars, diſcernible 

in this Form; the ſublimity, the gravity, che neceſſity, the ſingular choiceneſs of 

the matter; together with the fit order, and juſt diſpoſition thereof; according to 

the natural precedency of things in dignity or neceſſity ; the full brevity, the deep 

plainneſs, the comely ſimplicity of expreſſion ; the lowly reverence ſignified therein, 
accompanied with due faith and confidence: theſe, and the like virtues directive of 

our devotion we might obſerve running generally through the whole contexture of 

this venerable Form ; but we ſhall rather chuſe to rake notice of them as they 

ſhall offer themſelves in their particular places, to the conſideration of which in 

order we now do apply our ſelves. 
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te a faithful ſervant to God, a real friend to goodneſs, a ſerious practicer of duty, 
without a conſtant tenour of devotion. 


4. It is a moſt high privilege and advantage to us, that we are allowed to pray and 


addreſs our devotions to God. To have a free acceſs to the preſence and audience of 

an earthly Prince (to the effect of receiving from him all that we could deſire) would 

de deemed a matter of great honour, and much advantage; how much more is it ſo 

0 us, that we are admitted to the preſence and ear of the great King of all the 

world; ſo mighty in power, ſo large in bounty, ſo full of goodneſs and pity; fo 
thoroughly able, ſo exceedingly willing to grant and perform our requeſts? How 

ſweet a thing, of what comfort and benefit is it, to have the liberty of pouring out Pil. 62. 8. 
wr ſouls and our hearts (as the P/almiſt ſpeaks) before God; of disburthening our 4 + 
minds of all their cares, their defires, their doubts, their griefs and anxieties into 

the breaſt of ſo kind a friend, ſo wiſe a counſellor, ſo able a helper ; who alone in- 

geed can afford relief, eaſe, ſatisfaction and comfort to us? Conſidering which things, 

we ſhall appear not only very diſobedient to God, and highly ingrateful roward 

him (who fo infinitely condeſcends in vouchſafing to us diſt and aſbes (vile and Gen. 18. 2. 
ynworthy creatures) leave to ſpeak and converſe with him) but very injurious and 
unfaithful to our ſelves, and to our own good; if we neglect this duty commanded, 

or flight this privilege indulged to us. 


In the due performance of which we are directed and aſſiſted by this Form of Deus ſelus do. 
crre potuit, ut 
e wellet orari. 


Our Father which art in Heaven. 


Dur Father; upon this title, or manner of compellation, we may firſt obſerve, 
that although our Saviour preſcribeth this Form as a pattern, and an exerciſe of 
private prayer to be performed in the Cloſer (and alone in fecret as is expreſſed in Mat. 6. 6, 9 
the Goſpel) yet he directeth us to make our addreſſes to God in a ſtyle of plurality, 
laying, not my Father, but our Father; thereby, it ſeems, implying, 1. That we 
ould in our Prayers conſider and acknowledge the Univerſality of God's power and 
goodneſs, 2. That we ſhould not in our conceit proudly and vainly appropriate or 
engroſs the regard of God unto our ſelves; but Emer fe that our brethren have 
an equal ſhare with us therein. 3. That in all our devotions we thould be mindful 
of thoſe common bands which knit us together as Men and as Chriſtians (the band 
of nature and humanity ; the more ſtrict ties of common faith and hope; of mani- 
odd relations unto God that made us, and our Saviour that redeemed us, and the 
dy Spirit who animateth and quickeneth us, and combineth us in ſpiritual union.) 
That we ſhould bear ſuch hearry good-will, and charitable affection toward others 
not only to ſeek and deſire our own particular and private good, but that of all O 8 Lat 
vn; eſpecially of all good Chriſtians ; who in a peculiar manner are God's chil- ae A. 
Cen and our brethren : * He did not bid us ſay my Father, but our Father, who art rei, 3 
1 Heaven ; that being taught that we have a common Father, ue might ſhew a Bro- Tarip 
erly ar one toward another, ſaith St. Chryſfeſtom. = | 1 
Wor or the appellation Father, it doth mind us of our relation to God, who upon xe. ex- 
my grounds, and in divers high reſpects is our Father; (by nature, for that he 1 
ho us our being, and made us afrer his own image 3 by providence, for that he Aa e- 
unually preſerveth and maintaineth us; by grace, for that he reneweth us to his #444 2 9 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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image in righteouſneſs and holineſs: by adoption, for that he alloweth us the bene 
fit and privilege of his children, aſſigning an eternal inheritance to us ;) of this re 


tion, which as Creatures, as Men, as Chriſtians, we bear to God, it mindeth us, a | 
conſequently how we ous in correſpondence thereto to behave our ſelves ; yield. 
ing to him all reſpect, affection and obſervance ; demeaning our ſelves in all thing, 
as becomes ſuch a relation, and rank: This indeed, of all God's names, titles and x. 
tribures, is choſen as moſt ſuitable to the nature of the preſent duty; as moſt encous. ] 
| ging to the performance thereof, as moſt fully implying the diſpoſitions required in WM?" 
— ＋ 7-9- us, when we apply our ſelves thereto. Our Saviour uſed to compare Prayer to: thi 
11. 11. , . . . . \ 
Son's asking nouriſhment of his Father; arguing thence what ſucceſs and benefit ws WY" 
may expect from it: we come therein to God, not (directly) as to a Lord or M. d 
ſter, to receive commands; but rather as to a Father, to requeſt from him the ſuſe. . 
nance of our life, and ſupply of our needs; to render withal unto him our thank. 1 
ful acknowledgments, for having continuedly done thoſe things for us; and to de. ö 
monſtrate our dutiful reſpect and affection toward him. It is natural for childen iar 
in any danger, ſtrait, or want, to fly to- their parents for ſhelter, relief and ſuccout; bot 
and it is ſo likewiſe for us to have recourſe unto God, in all thoſe caſes, wherein 10 lay 
viſible means of help appear from elſewhere: And to do ſo, the title of Father do d 
incourage us, ſignifying not only power and authority over us, but affection and t 
dearneſs toward us: The name God, importing his excellent perfections; the nane WW": 
Lord, minding us of his power and empire over us, with the like titles declarative ii". 
of his ſupereminent Majeſty, might deter us, being conſcious of our meanneſ; and e 
Math. 6. 11. ynworthineſs, from approaching to him; but the word Father is attractive and en- iſ" 
boldning ; thinking on that we ſhall be apt to conceive hope, that how mean, how WW?"? 
unworthy ſoever, yet being his children, he will not reject, or refuſe us: For, [f by 
men being evil do give good gifts unto their children; how much more will our Father, “ 
which is in heaven, give good things to them that ask him? cre 
It alſo plainly intimates how qualified and diſpoſed in mind we ſhould come w. 
God; namely, with high reverence, with humble affection, with hearty gratitude; 4 
iſ 


as to the Author of our being, to him that hath continually preſerved and brought 
us up; from whoſe care and providence we have received all the good we have ent 
enjoyed; from whoſe mercy and favour we can only expect any good for the futur: 
By calling God Father, we avow our ſelves obliged to honour and'love him incon- 
parably beyond all things; We alſo declare our faith, and hope in God; that we be- 
lieve him well affected toward us, and willing to do us good; and that we thenc: 
3 22. hope to receive the good deſireable from him (the which are diſpoſitions neceſlay 
i Tim. 2.8, to the due performance of this duty.) It alſo implieth, that we ſhould come thereto 
with purity of mind and good conſcience, which is alſo requiſite to the ſame intent: 
for if we are conſcious of undutiful and diſobedient carriage toward God, how cat 
we call him Father ? with what heart, or face can we aſſume to our ſelves the tit 
i Fet. 1. 17. of children? If (faith St. Peter) ye call upon him as Father, who impartially jug! 
according to every man's work, (that is, who only eſteemeth them for his children, 
who truly behave themſelves as becometh children) paſs the time of your pilgrim! 
in fear (or in reverence toward God.) We may add, that we alſo hereby may * 
ſuppoſed to expreſs our charity toward our brethren ; who bear unto God, the Fe 
ther of all men, the ſame common relation. But I proceed: 


Mhich art in beaben. 


God Almighty is ſubſtantially preſent every where; but he doth not every when 

in effects diſcover himſelf alike ; nor with equal ſplendor in all places diſplay ® 

beams of his glorious Majeſty. The Scripture frequently mentioneth a place of l 

ſpecial reſidence (ſeated in regions of inacceſſible light, above the reach, not on 

of our ſenſe, but of our fancy and conception) where his royal Court, his preſenc 
Chamber, his imperial Throne are; where he is more immediately attended vp” 

Luke 2. 14. glorious Angels, and bleſſed Saints; which place is called Heaven, the hight lu. 

19- 3%, ens; there vice, the higheſt places; by his preſence wherein God is deſcribed bet: 

as for diſtinction from all other parents here on earth, ſo to encreaſe reverence in d 

toward him (while we reflect upon his ſupereminent glory and majeſty) and to fal 


our hearts from theſe inferior things unto deſire, and hope, and love of ben 
8 ant on 


„ 
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things; withdrawing (faith St. Chryſoſtom) him that 


; 8 from earth, and faſining Tis Ane 
kim to the places on high, and to the manſions above. 


ut fo much for the Title. „ 


e Ky T0186 


3 The firſt ſentence of our Prayer is, Y 41997; ge- 
| | g, y pin 
wn Þallowed (or ſanctified) be thy Name. 47 Tides 
: 415. 

wry Let us firſt (with St. Chry/o/tom) obſerve the direction we hence receive, in all our 
| n prayers to have a prime and principal regard to the glory of God; not ſeeking any 
o: bing concerning our own good before his praiſe; that for the order. As to the 
ve ſubſtance of this particular we may conſider, that ſanity implying a diſcrimination, 
Ma. ; diſtance, an exaltment in nature or uſe of the thing, which is denominated there- 
e. by; and God's name ſignifying himſelf with all that we can know of him; himſelf, 
bb. however diſcovered or declared, with all that relates to him, and bears his inſcrip- 
d. bon; we do here accordingly expreſs our due acknowledgments and deſires; for by a 
en i. complication this Sentence doth involve both praiſe and peticion; doth expreſs 
ur. both our acknowledgment of what is, and our deſire of what ſhould be: we do I 
% hereby partly acknowledge, and praiſe the ſupereminent per fections of God 
above all things, in all kind of excellency, joining in that ſeraphical Doxology (which 
butter is the continual employment of the bleſſed Spirits above) who inceffunty day Apoc. 4. 8. 
ane 24 night, cry out, Holy, Holy, Holy; confeſſing with the heavenly hoſt in the Apo- Abe 4. 11. 
tire he, that he is worthy of all honour, glory and power; we do alſo partly de- £4.02 160008 
ins clare our hearty wiſhes, that God may be every where had in higheſt veneration; + +7.» dert 
141 things relating to him may receive their due regard; that all honour and Chryſ. Jom V. 
ow praiſe, all duty and ſervice may in a peculiar manner be rendred unto him by all men, 2 
I by all creatures, by our ſelves eſpecially: that all minds may entertain good and 
ler, vorthy opinions of him, all tongues ſpeak well of him, celebrate and bleſs him, all 

creatures yield adoration to his name, and obedience to his will; that he be wor- 
- 1 WW ipped in truth and fincerity, with zeal and fervency; this particularly in the 
de; Prophet E/ay, and by St. Peter is called ſanctiſying God's Name, in oppoſition to EF 8. 13. 
jp dolatrous and profane Religion (Sancti the 2 of hofts himſelf, and let bim be 1 14 
ever Cu fear, let him be your dread, ſaith the Prophet, and, Fear not their fear, nor be 15. 9 
or roubled, but ſanctiſy the Lord God in your hearts, faith the Hpotle.) Thus do we 
on- bere pray and with in reſpect to all men, and to all creatures capable of thus ſanctifying 


. be. God's Name, but more ee we pray for our ſelves, that God would grant 


to us, that we by our religious and righteous converſation may bring honour to his _ 


1 Pet. 2. 12. 


im e; ſo that men ſeeing our good works may glorify our father which is in Heaven: Kara 
recs ( 0ch/afe, faith he, that we — live fo you 4 ” 4 — by us may glorify thee: 4 Trae te 
r Celan St. Ci ecm) 3 
7 Ca | oy 47&4s]|4 0; n A, ay, &c. Chrſ. in Matt. 6. 
tick Thy Kingdom come. 
udge LET ul 
= This Petition, or devout wiſh, being ſubordinate to the former, as expreſling a 
_ man particular of that, which is there generally deſired (we here to the glory of 
be reg mag 2 ſucceſsful and ſpeedy propagation of true Religion) ſeems in its di- 
Fr beg 11 immediate ſenſe to reſpect the ſtate of things in that time, more eſpecially 
of 3 Lord's Diſciples then, when the Kingdom of God (that is, the ſtate 
he gion under the Evangelical Diſpenſation) was coming and approaching; (ac- Luke 9. 27. 
7 ing to that of our Saviour in St. Luke: T ſay unto you of a truth, there 55 fome _ 6. 560 
4 = ſtanding here that ſhall not taſte death, till they fee the Kingdom of God) ha 
cher Wi. a TOP became them in zeal to God's glory, and charity for men's ſalvation, . 
y the ing ic that Chriſtianity might ſoon effectually be propagated over the world, be- 
51 his 1 entertained by men with due faith and obedience: that is, that all 
on. 33 Hias! might acknowledge God as their Lord and Maker, worſhipping and 
ſence in 5 f in truth; that they might receive his bleſſed Son Jeſus Chriſt as their 
on bf OP and Saviour, heartily embracing his doctrine, and humbly ſubmitting to. his 
21 1 purpoſe our Lord injoins his Diſciples to pray, that the Lord 9 Mage. $48. 
bete ant et would ſend labourers into bis harveſt; and St. Paul exhorts the 7 72 n 
ing ef rea 0 pray, that the word of the Lord may run and be glorified. And in parity 
) rai Ys upon the ſame grounds, we are concerned, and obliged to deſire, that 
vel! pro A = Religion may be ſettled and confirmed ; may grow and he encreaſed; may 
big don Per and flouriſh in the world; that God's anthority may, to the largeſt exten- 


n ot Place, to the higheſt intention of degree, univerſally and perfectly, be main- 
| rained 
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tained and promoted, both in external profeſſion and real effect; the minds of a 


men being ſubdued to the obedience of faith; and avowing the ſubjection due: 
him, and truly yielding obedience to all bis moſt juſt and holy laws. Thus thou) 
we pray that God's Kingdom may come, particularly def; 
that it may ſo come into our own, hearts; humbly implorin⸗ 
X04 h The Te Ort xn, his grace, that he thereby would rule in our hearts, quellip? 
ler Baoihneg lea py Bacon 4 in them all exorbitant paſſions, and vicious deſires, procegir? 
them from all ſpiritual enemies, diſpoſing them to an en; 
| ſubjection to his will, and a willing compliance with all hi 
Luke 17. 21. commandments: for this is the Kingdom of God, which (as our Lord tells us) i; 


Tvggrrs,fvor und F Ts coal: 
TuInudroy Y popias marzo why e- 


papria oy md Sn ght n, &c. 
Chryſ. 


Rom. 14. 17. thin us; the which doth not (as St. Paul teacheth us) conſiſt in meat and grin} | 


R in 
Matt. 6. 3. Holy Ghoſt; that is, in obedience to God's will, and in the comfortable conſequer 
ces thereof: this is the Kingdom of God, which we are enjoined, before any world 


accommodations, fir/t to ſeek, 


Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 


This ſentence is likewiſe complicated of praiſe, good deſire, and petition: for ut 
thereby firſt do acknowledge the wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs of God in all reſcly. 
tions of his will, and diſpenſations of his providence. | 
I. We profeſs our approbation of all God's counſels, our complacence and ſati- 
faction in all his proceedings, our cheerful ſubmiſſion and conſent to all his pleaſure; 
Joining our ſuffrage, and ſaying in harmony with that bleſſed Choir in the Revelai. 

Apoc. 15. 3. on: Great and wonderful are thy works, O Lord God Almighty ; juſt and true an 
thy ways, O thou King of Saints, We diſclaim our own judgments and conceit, 
we renounce our own defires and deſigns, ſo far as they appear inconſiſtent with the 

Acterminations of God's wiſdom, or diſcordant with his pleaſure; ſaying after our 
Luke 22. 42. Lord, Left not my will, but thine be done. | 

2. We do alſo expreſs our defire, that as in heaven all things with a free and un- 

diſturbed courſe do paſs according to God's will and good-liking ; every intimation 

n of his pleaſure finding there a moſt entire and ready compliance, from thoſe perſed- 

al. 103. 20. ly loyal and pious ſpirits (thoſe miniſters of his, that do his pleaſure, as the P/alnif 
lids 6 6 calls them) ſo that here on earth the gracious deſigns of God may be accompliihel 
without oppoſition or rub; that none ſhould preſume, as the Phariſees and Lawy!n 

Adds 13. 46. are ſaid to do, avelay 7 S“ Ts Oed, to diſappoint or defeat God's counſel: ar- 
Sec, to thruſt away or repulſe God's word, as the Fews did in the Acts; to reſiſt, pro- 
voke, or defie God by obſtinate diſobedience, as many are ſaid to do in the Scrip 

' tures ; but that every where a free, humble, hearty and full obedience be rendre! 
to his commands, 2 

3. We do alſo pray, that God would grant us the grace willingly to perform 

Heb. 13. 21. Whatever he requires of us, (perfecting us, as the Apoſtle ſpeaketh, in every gun 
work to do his will, and working in us that which 1s well-pleafing in bis fg 

cContentedly to bear whatever he layeth upon us; that God would beſtow upon vs: 

Phil. 4. 11. perfect reſignation of our wills unto his will; a chearful acquieſcence in that ſtat 

: 2 þ Oh and ſtation wherein he hach placed us; a ſubmiſs patience in all adverſities, where. 

1 into he diſpoſeth us to fall; a conſtant readineſs with ſatisfaction and thankfolne 

Job 2. 10. (without reluctancy or repining) to receive whatever cometh from his will, whether 

Plal. A; 4 grateful or diſtaſtful to our preſent ſenſe; acknowledging his wiſdom, his goodael, 

38. 22. ok juſtice in all his dealings towards us; heartily ſaying with good Eli, It 16 th 
Epict Ench.38 Lord, let bim do what ſeemeth him good; with Hezekiah, Good is the word of ti 


1 9 Lord, which thou haſt ſpoken; with David, behold here J am, let him do to me, as feen, 
A Bis. a, eth good to bim; with Job, Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and jjdl 
nas Ate wy We not receive evil? and, We Lord gave, - the Lord bath taken away, bleſe 
T4 ozaurs be the name of the Lord: Vea, it were well, if we could, after the Heathen P bt 
AI. 51. loſopber, upon all occafions, with our hearts ſay, 4 T&uTn Oe p, TAUT? vert du 
*aawaliys If God will have it ſo, ſo let it be: if we could obſerve thoſe rules and precep® 
22 2% which even the Pbilgſophers ſo much inculcate; to commit all our affairs 0 6⁰⁰ 
3 17. X 11. XII. 1. Ant. VII. 31. X. 11. Sen. de Or. Sap. 32. Ego ſecundum ard vivo, ſi totum me illi ion. 
mum eſt Deum, quo auctore cuncta proveniunt fine murmuratione comitari, &c, hic eſt magnus animus, qui ic 


[] 


dit———$en. Ep. 37. 54, 71, &c. de Prov. 5. | | t 


* 


any outward formal performances) but in righteouſneſs, and peace, and Joy in ft 
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, and embrace (bugg) all events; to follow, and to accompany God; to yield, de- 
4 ** reſign our ſelves up to him. (Deo /e præbere, dedere, tradere, &c.) and 


e like. 
Give us this day our daily bꝛead. 


| ſhall not ſtand to criticize upon the hard word here uſed, tranſlated daily; I 
ly ſay, that of two ſenſes offering themſelves, both are probable, and by good 
chority countenanced ; both are proper and ſuitable to the matter or nature of the 
ing; according to one we pray for the bread Ts £Twvl©-, of the time to come, or 
hat future life, which it ſhall pleaſe God to allow us; according to the other, 
requeſt bread £71 To var, Which is neceſſary for our being, and the preſervation 
ur lives; joining both together (which is more ſure and ſafe) we pray for a com- 
ent proviſion toward the maintenance of our life hereafter, during our appointed 
e: that for the ſenſe, upon the Petition it ſelf we obſerve, 


re allowed and directed to requeſt of him good things for our ſelves ; beginning, 
ure prompteth, with the preſervation of our beings and lives, whereby we bo- 
ne capable of receiving and enjoying other good things; 

2. By doing which we allo do imply the ſenſe we have of our total dependence 
on God, avowing our ſelves to ſubſiſt by his care and bounty; diſclaiming con- 
quently all confidence in any other means to maintain or ſupport us; in any ſtore 
have laid up, or eſtate we pretend to; in any contrivance or induſtry we can uſe; 
any ſuccour of friends or relations ; for that notwithſtanding all theſe, we do need 
; daily bread to be dealt to us by God, and muſt continually beg it as a gift from 
hands. | | # 

. We are by that word, "oy ute», this day, taught our duty (ſignifying withal 
r performance thereof) of being willing continually to rely upon God ; not af- 
ing to be ever ſo much beforehand, as not to need God's conſtant aſſiſtance: we 
not, that God would give us at once what may ſerve us for ever, and may put 
out of any fear to want hereafter; we ask not for that which may ſuffice for a 
ai g time, for many years, many months, many days; but that God would give 
mi 
ſhed that he would continually diſpenſe to us, what is needful for us; we ſhould not 
yen refore deſite to have an eſtate ſettled upon us, to live by our ſelves, or on 
r own incomes; to be ſet out of God's houſe, or immediate protection and care; 


liſt out of his hand) nor muſt we deſire it ſhould be: tis a part of Atheiſm, of 
ality, of Heatheniſh profaneneſs and folly to defire it (heſe things, faith our 
id, do the Gentiles ſeek; that is, they are covetous of wealth, and careful for 
lions to live without dependence upon God) but we muſt eſteem God's provi- 
ce our ſureſt eſtate, God's bounty our beſt treaſure, God's fatherly care our moſt 
ain and moſt comfortable ſupport ; caſting all eur care on him, as being aſſured 
t be careth for us, will not leave nor forſake us; will not withhold what is neceſ- 
lor our comfortable ſuſtenance. - | | 
It is here intimated, how ſober and moderate our appetites ſhould be, in regard 


wr, (as 8. Chry/eftom ſays) neceſſary food, not luxurious plenty or delicacy: it is 
ad (the moſt ſimple, homely, and common diet) that is, ſuch accommodations as 
neceſſary to maintain our lives, and ſatisfie our natural deſires; not ſiperfluities, 
g to pleaſe our wanton appetites, or humour our curious fancies ; tis not va- 
daintineſs, elegancy, or {ſplendor we ſhould affect to enjoy, but be content to 
© our neceſſities ſupplied with the courſeſt diet, and the meaneſt apparel, if our 
don requireth it, or God's providence in an honeſt way allotteth no other to 


o ask for, or defire other than this. + 

ind for the meaſure, we learn to ask only for ſo much as ſhall be fit to maintain 

_ for rich, or plentiful ſtore; not for full barns, or for heaps of treaſure ; 

” wherewith to glut, or pamper our ſelves; but for daily bread, a moderate 
oa then to be dealt to us, when we need it 1 


% 


* 


de may ſoberly and thankfully enjoy what God ſends; but we ſhould not pre- 
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to day, or rather day by day (To x nptezy, as it is expreſſed in St. Luke) that Luk. 11. 3; 


Sin it ſelf cannot be (for God cannot alienate his goods from himſelf, nor can we 


Matt. 6. 32. 


Matt. 6. 25. 
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Heb. 12. 5 
Phil. 4+ 6. 


h to the quality and quantity of the things we uſe: we are directed to ask regpny 
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Pl. 103. 2, 
3. 


1 Tim. 2. 8. 


Matt. 5. 23. 


Match. 6. 14. afterward expound it: for, ſaith he, if you forgive to men their treſpaſſes, your bes 


Gen. 22. 1, 


where touched, and it is not ſeaſonable now farther to inſiſt thereon; only itn 


many and great fins) this is here implyed, for in requeſting pardon for our {ins i 


no ſpight, or grudge to any man, but having a heart clear of all ill-will * 


An Expoſition on the Lord's Prayer. 


It follows, 


and fo2give us our treſpaſſes, as we fozgive them that treſpaſs agam i"; 
(our treſpaſſes, tis our debts opeAnpuals) in 8. Matthew ; our fins (& ua 
S. Luke ; and they who 7reſpaſs againft us are in both Evangeliſts cal ty 
debtors; for he that injures another is obnoxious and in debt to him; , 
him ſatisfaction, either by making reparation, or undergoing puniſhmem 


After the preſervation of our beings (the foundation of enjoying other good th 
our firſt care, we ſee, ought to be concerning the welfare of our better — 
ſtate; which chiefly conſiſts in the terms, whereon we ſtand, toward Gog 
whoſe favour all our happineſs dependeth ; and from whoſe diſpleaſure all * 
ſery muſt proceed: ſince therefore we all do ſtand obnoxious to God's wry) \ 
juſtice; having omitted many duties which we owe to him, having committed 
nifold offences againſt him, it is therefore moſt expedient, that we firſt endeavou 
get him reconciled to us by the forgiveneſs of our debts and offences, concem 
which remiſſion, upon what account it is neceſſary, upon what terms it is gran 
by what means it is obtained, in what manner it is diſpenſed by God, I have aht 


be pertinent here to obſerve, | 
I. That this being the firſt of Petitions (formally ſuch, and) purely ſpiritual, ye: 
hereby admoniſhed to lay the foundation of our devotions in humility; that ve; 
obliged, before we preſume to ask any thing of God concerning our chief haypi 
and well-being, to reflect upon, acknowledge and confeſs our unworthinel (n 
coming to our Prayers as the Phariſee did, doating upon our worthy qualities, a 
good deeds; but like the poor Publican, with a ſenſe of our infirmities and mil 
riages; ſo as to be ready to acknowledge our ſelves, as indeed we all are, guily 


confeſs our ſelves to be ſinners, and to need God's mercy. 
2. We may hence learn the neceſſity and the excellency of that benefit we he 
beg. When the P/al/mi/t applied himſelf to praiſe God for his benefits, this he 
in the firſt place, as moſt needful and confiderable to him: Bleſs the Lord,0 
Soul (ſaid he) and forget not all his benefits (or rather, not any of his benefi) 1 
forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy diſeaſes; and anſwerably, it ii 
farſt particular benefit we pray for. 
3. We muſt take notice, that we are obliged to go to our devorions with uni! 
charity, and good-will toward others; 0 liſt up (as St. Paul injoineth) boly bun 
without wrath and doubting (or without wrath and diſſention) to depoſe all eam 
(as our Lord adviſeth) before we bring our oblation 20 the altar of God; reſerii 


defire of revenge: being in affection of mind toward others as we do with, and ho 
and pray that God would be toward us: ſuch in all reaſon, equity and ingenul 
ſhould our diſpoſition be, and ſuch God requires it to be, and ſuch we do at 
and promiſe it to be, implying alſo a compact with God, no other wiſe to deſit, 
expect his favour and mercy toward us, than as we reſemble him in kind and met 
ful intentions toward our brethren: It is implied on God's part, that he vouchla 
pardon only upon theſe terms; yea more, that he doth truly promiſe pardon n 
our performing this condition, ſo our Saviour, purpoſely reflecting on this Petition, d 


Father will alſo forgive you; it alſo implies a conſent on our parts, and ſubmiſa 
this condition, as moſt equal and reaſonable, fo that if we break it, if we do fetal 
uncharitable inclinations, we deal falſly with God; we forfeit all pretence to favov'? 
mercy from him; we are neither qualified for mercy, nor ſhall obtain it from Gol 


Lead us not into temptation, 


. Temptation is ſometime taken in a middle and indifferent ſenſe, for any oc 
by which the moral quality of perſons (their virtue, or vice) is examined and dil 
vered: ſo God is ſaid to have tempted Abraham, when he propounded to hi 
offering up of his Son; ſo he tempred the Mraelites, by leading them in _ | 


jou 
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ey through the wilderneſs, that he might know what was in their heart, whether Deut. 8. 2. 

would keep bis commandments, or no; ſo he likewiſe tempted them by permit- .. THz 
„ %ducers to do wonderful things, that he might know whether they did love the Deut 13. 3 
/ with all their heart, and with all their ſoul: And becauſe affliction is of ſuch 

cure as to try the temper, diſpoſition and intentions of men, therefore tempta- 

often is uſed for affliction. It ſeemeth alſo ſometimes put in a good ſenſe, for 

occaſion deſigned to exerciſe, or to improve, or to declare the virtues of a per- 

ſo the inconveniencies and croſſes incident to our nature and condition here, 


Part which our Lord did undergo, are by St. Luke, and others of the Apoſtles ſtyled 4 hh, oh 
d, wil: ocations ; ſo the fiery trial in Saint Peter was &4s T4exomov, to Exerciſe and refine © 4 15. 
our n, that (faith he) the tryal of thetr faith might be to praiſe, and honour, and i Pet. 4. 12. 
ath 2 ; ſo Saint James biddeth Chriſtians to rejoice, when they fell into divers tempta- J = is 


; that is when they meet with opportunies of exerciſing their faith and pa- 
ice; and ſo we may underſtand that place in Deuteronomy : Who (tis ſaid) Deut. 8.16. 


cn thee with Manna, that he might humble, and prove thee (or tempt thee, ira 
eser ce, fay the LXX.) to do thee good at thy latter end; that he might 
© 0008's: thee, that is, that he might render thee approved ; might exerciſe and im- 


we thy dependence on God, thy patience, thy obedience. But the word is com- 

ly taken in a worſe ſenſe, for an occaſion preſented with ill purpoſe, or natural- 

ending and not eaſily avoided, of falling into ſin; a ſtumbling block, a ſnare; as 

en St. Paul ſaich, that they who will be rich, do fall eis Taezomor ray, into 1 Tim. 6. 9. 
ration, and a ſnare ; thus Saint James aſſureth us, that God temptetb no man Jam. 1. 13. 
it is, doth not intend to ſeduce or inveagle any man into ſin. Vet becauſe nothi 


the world, either good or bad, doth happen without God's permiſſion and gover- 
m ice; and the Devil himſelf muſt obtain licence from God, before he can tempt 
uit Wy man, or do any miſchief (as we ſee in Job's caſe, and in the hiſtory of Ahab) 1 Ms 
ins ice God ſeeth whatever is done, and with greateſt caſe could hinder it; and doth zz. © © 


rotherwiſe than for ſome good end ſuffer any evil to be deſigned, or atchieved; it 
the ſtyle of Scripture to attribute ſuch things in ſome ſenſe to him; as when God 


laid to ſend Foſeph into Egypt to preſerve life; whenas in truth his brethren out of Gen. 45. 5. 
0 y and ill-will did ſell him thither; and, God is ſaid to move David to number +-"g+4 r. 
| . . . r. 21 1. 
ts) oF beople; whereas indeed Satan (as it is otherwhere affirmed) provoked him to Act. 1 23. 
tuch er them; and that horrid tragedy ated by the Fews upon our Bleſſed Saviour 4.28. 


laid to be brought to paſs by the hand and definite counſel of God; becauſe God 
cleeing the temptations, which thoſe men ſhould incur of committing ſuch acts, 
their inclinations to perform them, did reſolve not to interpoſe his power in hin- 
nce of them, but ſuffering them to proceed, would turn their miſchievous pra- 
ces to an excellently good end, and uſe them as inſtruments of his juſt, holy and | 
cious purpoſes: Thus then whereas by temptation here is'meant any occaſion al- 


db ng or provoking to ſin, or withdrawing from duty, with a violence, all things 
uf aadered, exceeding our ſtrength to reſiſt or avoid; (or however ſuch an one, that 


apt to overthrow ue) God may be ſaid to bring them into it, whom in juſtice he 

mits to be expoſed thereto; although he do no otherwiſe intermeddle, or con- 

therein, than by not affording, or by withdrawing his ſpecial direction and aſ- 

ance; leaving them without check blindly or wilfully to follow the ſway of their 

n tempers, the inſtinct of their vain minds, the bent of their corrupt wills; the 

lence of their unruly paſſions and appetites; letting them to fall into the manifold 

res of falſe opinion, evil cuſtom, and contagious example, which the world ſets 

Te them; (the World, which by its fair promiſes and pleaſing flatteries enticeth 

lin, or by its angry frowns and fierce threats diſcourageth from goodneſs) per- 

ing the Devil, without controul or impediment, by his wiles to delude and ſe- 

e them; which kind of proceeding of God with men is clearly repreſented in the 

lt Pſalm; where, of the 1/raelites God ſays, that having ſignally declared his plea- 

 tOthem, and by promiſe of great benefits invited them to obſerve it; upon their 

ul negle&, he dealt thus with them: But (ſays God there) my people would net pal. 81. ft, 

ten to my voice, and Tjrael would none of me; So gave them up unto their own 12. 

rts lufts : and they walked in their own- counſels. In ſuch manner, if God, pro- 

K thereto by our heinous miſcarriages, doth juſtly bring us into, or doth ler 

| has into temptation (as our Lord otherwhere expreſſeth it, Pray, ſaith he, Lak. 22 49, 
Je enter not into temptation) we ſhall infallibly run into many grievous ſins 46. 

* elperate miſchiefs; no leſs ſurely, than we ſhall wander and ſtumble in the 
ol. I. | Rrr2 | dark, 
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Jer. 10. 23. 


Pf. 37. 23, 24. 


1 Cor. 10. 23. 


— 


dark, than we ſhall ſlide and fall in the moſt ſlippery places; and ſometimes bes 
tangled, when we do walk in the midſt of ſnares, ſurrounded with tray, i 
numerable, moſt cunningly laid to catch us: 1? is not (faith the Prophet) in », 
to direct his ſteps, ſo as to go ſtrait and upright, tis not in him to ſee his du 
to bend his inclinations to compliance therewith; to reſtrain his appetites, wh 
ſenſible objects forcibly preſs on them; to govern his pp when they are vey 
mently ſtirr'd to diſorderly motion: we do continually need God's inſtruction: 

vide us, God's hand to uphold us, God's care and help to guard us; when ther 
| ww I fay, our condition and circumſtances do miniſter dangerous occaſions of ft 
when our vain and weak tempers do incline or betray us thereto ; when the wy 
would ſmile, or frown us into it; when the Devil violently ſolicits, or thruſt; ; 
toward it; thus to be deſtitute of God's grace, thus to be left to ourſelves, i 
moſt horrible judgment that can be. In ſuch caſes and ſeaſons God's interpoſi 
neceſſary either to remove thoſe temptations, or to ſupport and defend us fg 
the prevalence of them, quazoruy arlairmas, keeping us from ſlumbling and falling 
St. Jude ſpeaks) not ſuffering us (as St. Paul expreſſeth it) to be tempted above uli 
we are able, but making with the temptation alſo a way to eſcape, ſo that 1 
ſhall be able to ſuftarn it. 

That God would pleaſe to do this for us, we do here pray; and in purſuance « 
this Petition we ſubjoin that, which in part may paſs for an illuſtration theres 
(implying an antzthefis ſerving to that purpoſe: for delivering from evil import 
the ſame with pdedg & TeHezous, being reſcued from temptation : in St, P. 
The Lord, ſaith he, knoweth how to reſcue the godly out of temptation, and m 
o. é d was rege, to preſerve from the time of temptation, in the Revelatin 
which are oppoſed to bringing into temptation) partly it may be ſuppoſed an in 
provement thereof; delivering from evil ſignifying perhaps ſomewhat more, tha 
not permitting us to incur occaſions ſtrongly inviting us to evil; even the effedu 
keeping 2 being overborn or complying with it; but let us conſider that: 
tition it ſelf. 


But deliver us from evil, 


From evil, ar vd Tomes. S. Chryſoſtom takes it for the Devil; who is then 
ness, the Evil one, the tempter; who ſeduceth us to evil, but we ſhall take! 
according to the more common acception : from evil, that is principally, from f 
or evil moral and ſpiritual ; the only evil, fimply and in its own nature ſuch; andi 
root of all other evil; from that, and conſequently from all miſchief (evil natural a 
temporal; or evil penal and afflictive) which may grow upon, or ſprout from thence." 
for ſuch evils as theſe, the want of things neceſſary or convenient for us, bodily dil 
and pain, diſappointment in our deſigns and ill ſucceſs in our undertakings, diſgrace ai 
reproach upon our good names, dangers, difficulties and diſtreſſes concerning our ol 
ward eſtate, diſtractions, vexations and troubles of mind about temporal matt 
with the like evils, (in ſome ſenſe, in ſome degree evils, or appearing ſuch 9 
our natural ſenſe and fancy) we may indeed deprecate them (as even our 199 
himſelf did) with ſubmiſſion (as he did) to the wiſdom and will of God, in ca 
pleaſeth him, and he thinketh fit to remove them; but all theſe things, bein 1 
names and empty ſounds in compariſon to ſpiritual and eternal evils (ſuch a8 40 
cious diſtempers of mind, indiſpoſitions to ſerve God, ill progreſs in our {pi 
affairs, diſſatisfaction concerning our ſtate in reſpect to God; actual tranſgreſſion d 
God's holy will and law; incurring God's diſpleaſure and disfavour; being depn 
ved of his grace and aſſiſtance; wanting the communion and comfort of his Holy of 
rit; remorſe of conſcience, and anguiſh of ſpirit for having violated or neglco , 
our duty; blindneſs of mind, hardneſs of heart; want of love, reverence, 9 
toward God, of charity and good-will toward our neighbour : of ſobriety, hum! 1 
regularity of paſſion, and calmneſs of temper in reſpect to our ſelves and 45 
ward frame of our ſouls; theſe, I ſay, and ſuch like evils) we ſhould abſolute) , 
queſt of God, that he in mercy would deliver and free us from them; they * , 
reconcileably repugnant to his will and glory; and inconſiſtent with our cc”. 
fare. Vet even theſe and all other things we do requeſt only in general tert ul 
ving the diſtin matter, and manner, and meaſure, according to which they w 
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Paul ſays, but willing alſo) 0 do for us ſuperabundantly above what we can ast or 
ink, We are hereby (it ſeems) taught this point of good manners in our devo- 
tion, not to be tediouſly punctual and particular in our prayers, as if God needed 
gur information, or were apt to neglect the particulars concerning our good. 


We ſhut up all with a Doxology, moſt ſuitable to the nature of devotion, ſigni- 
hing our due faith, our affection, and our reverence toward God. 


for thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glozy, for ever, and ever. Amen, 


That is, For thou haſt a perpetual and unmoveable authority, whereby juſtly to 
jiſpoſe of all things; thou haſt an indefectible and itreſiſtable power, whereby thou 
anſt effect whatever ſeems juſt and good to thee ; where. ore we profeſs only to rely 
por, and ſeek help from thee ; with hope and confidence we addreſs our ſelves to 
tee for the ſupply of our needs; thine is the glory; all honour and reverence, all 
ore and thank fulneis are due unto him, therefore we render our adorations and ac- 
ow ledgments to thee, Even ſo to thee, God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghoſt be for ever aſcribed all glory and praiſe. Amen. 


XPOSITION 


The DECALOGUE. 


 Lthough this Sy/em of Precepts may ſeem to have been in its deſign rather 
4 political, than moral; to regard publick, and external, rather than pri- 
vate, and interiour action; that great branch of morality, which reſpect- 
eth our ſelves in our private retirements, or in our particular converſati- 
n, ſobriety of mind and manners, being ſcarce touched herein, at leaſt not openly 
nd plainly expreſſed ; as alſo devotion toward God (in any of its kinds, of praiſe, 
A (giving, confeſſion of fin, prayer and interceſſion) that great part of natural Re- 
vn, being not explicitly, and poſitively enjoined: Although alſo, (as by the 


oduBton thereto,” and ſome paſſages therein, eſpecially as it is delivered in Deu- 
my, 


alled, an 
mmedia 
leligned 
Uſpoſiti 
le; Whe 


vel . a \ . 
= ſuit to all others; upon which accounts as other of their Laws, ſo perchance 


i Paſſages in this notable part of them, may not unreaſonably be deemed peculi- 
. io concern them; Although however this Syſem doth more directly and imme- 


* Promulged in their ears, expreſſed in their language, inſerted into the body 
eir Laws as a principal member of them; it being alſo expreſly called a Cove- 


may appear) it ſeemeth particularly to concern the Fewi/h Nation; a people -,, 
d choſen by God out of all Nations, to be goyerned in a more ſpecial and pyc 
te manner by God himſelf, obliged to him by peculiar benefits and favours, 1 
by him to a ſeparate manner of living; being alſo perhaps in temper and 22 Juſt. M. 
on, as well as in condition and circumſtances of life, different from other peo- Dial. cum 


nce laws convenient (or in a manner neceſſary) for them, might not ſo Ia. 


de oblige that people, all being formally, and in ſtyle of Law directed only to 


n with that people (He declared unto you, ſays the text, his covenant, which he 


ic diſpenſed, to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God; who doth (as our Lord telleth us) Mar. 6. 8. 
bew what things we have need of before we ask him ; and is not only able (as St. Eph. 3. 20. 
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10. 2. 

Exod. 34. 1, 
28. 

Jer. 3. 16, 17. 


Neh. 9. 13. 


Rom. 7. 12. 


Rom. 7. 7. 


Deut. 10. 12. 


Rom. 7. 7. 
 Ephel. 6. 2. 


Heb. 1. 1. 


ſhall it come to mind, neither ſhall they remember it, neither ſhall they vi ſit 


lows doth come; and therefore implying what it is, and how it ſhould be rect! 


—— dee 


Deut. 4-13. commanded you t0 9 even ten commandments) and accordingly was repoſed h de 


the Ark, hence it ſeems named the Ark of the Covenant, the which, when " did 
Nations ſhould be converted to God, and admitted into the Church, was (as d nc 
Prophet Jeremy foretold) to be utterly diſcarded and laid aſide. In thoſe days Cai ſte 
God in him, they ſhall ſay no more the Ark of the covenant of the Lord, Atte of 
"ye: 
ther ſhall that be done any more.) Hence although ſome paſſages herein, — 
their primary, ſtrict and literal meaning might never have been intended univerſ 
and perpetually to oblige ; 5 | 

Yet notwithſtanding theſe exceptions, if we conſider, 

1. The manner of its delivery; with what extroardinary ſolemnity it was pr. 
claimed; how it was dictated immediately from God's own mouth; and al 
with his finger; or | 

2. The matter of it, containing the prime dictates of natural reaſon, the chief nile 
of piety toward God, and _— toward our neighbour (whence thoſe elogies cor 
ferr'd on it, in Nehemiah : Thou cameſt alſo down upon mount Sinai, and gaveſt they 
right judgments, and true laws, good flatutes and commandments; and by St. Pau): 
The law is holy; the commandment holy, juſt and good; for that commenduin 
doth, I ſuppoſe, eſpecially reſpe& this part of the Feuiſb Law; out of which he 
takes his inſtance, Thou ſhalt not covert.) If we alſo conſider, | 

3. The end and deſign of theſe Precepts, which was to ground them in true not. 
ons of Religion, and to diſpoſe them to the practice of righteouſneſs; to render then 
loyal and acceptable ſubjects to God; to promote God's glory, and their own good; 
which being expreſſed in general concerning the Law, doth more eſpecially Are 
to this Syſtem, being as the baſe and platform, the heart and quinteſſence of all thei 
other Laws, the which ſeem added as ſuperſtructures on it, or fences thereof: 

4. If we alſo conſider that, our Saviour did not derogate from this Law, but & 
clared his intention only to expound it, or to ampliate, and extend it (they ar 
the words of Tertullian and Ireneus) and how the Apoſtles do ſometimes alles 
ſome paſſages in it, as retaining ſome authority, and force to oblige. 

+ 5; Conſidering alſo farther, that there is no commandment herein (howſoever, v. 
cording to its immediate and direct ſenſe ſeeming peculiar to that people) which my 
not in a larger, or in a myſterious and ſpiritual meaning; which at leaſt may not a- 
cording to good analogy, or parity of reaſon concern us; obliging us, if not by d- 
rect authority in punctual manner to the very ſame thing, yer as a ſignification d 
God's pleaſure and approbation, ro ſomewhat anſwerable and like thereto; 

6. Laſtly, If we conſider that all, or the greateſt part of, the main duties concen- 
ing us are either plainly expreſſed, or cloſely inſinuated in them; or may at leaſt æ 
conveniently reduced to them; our Saviour himſelf having gone before, directing u 
in the matter and manner of doing it; es : 

Conſidering, I ſay, theſe things, we have no ſmall reaſon to yield great venerat- 
on to this ancient Syſtem of Precepts; and to acknowledge the great uſe thereof i 
order to the guidance of our life and practice: we accordingly ſhall ſo deſcant there, 
as by conſidering the main drift, intrinſick reaſon, and ſpiritual intention of eachpu- 
ticular, to reduce the chief precepts of Cbriſtian doctrine, which oblige us, thereto. 

Premiſing thus much, I addreſs my diſcourſe to the particulars ; omitting all co 
troverted niceties concerning the diviſion thereof; and all circumſtantial queſtion 
touching all ſuch things, as ſhall appear ſubſtantial, and uſeful, 


God ſpake all theſe wo2zds, ſaying: 


This is a title, or ſuperſcription like the Par de le Roy (by the King) at th 
head of a Proclamation, declaring from whom, and in what manner, that which or 


God ſpake ; It comes from God as Author; and that moſt immediately, * 
were from his own mouth; and hath conſequently the nature and force of à 1 
obliging to higheſt regard and obedience ; as that which proceedeth from the i 
ſovereign, unqueſtionable, and uncontrollable authority ; which is promulges 107 
way moſt evident, and moſt direct: every ſignification of God's purpoſe, or p al 
is uſually called God's word; for God (as the Apoſtle ſays) in divers kinds, and nas 


zers did ſpeak unto the fathers; and to every ſuch word our car ſhould be * nx 


. 


— * 
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ive, our heart ſhould be ſubmiſſive, our hand ſhould be obedient ; but eſpecially 

they ſhould be ſo, when God himſelf immediately declares his mind and will ; as he 

aid notoriouſly in this caſe, by a great voice, diſtinctly audible and intelligible, mi- | 
aculouſly formed by himſelf: Behold, ſay the People, the Lord our God hath Deut. 8. 24: 
enced us his glory, and his greatneſs, and we have heard his voice out of the maſt 

of the fire; we have ſeen this day, that God doth talk with man, and he liveth: 

and if whatever is in God's name (by meſſage of Angels, by inſpiration of men, or 


net by any other ways) revealed muſt be entertained with all ſubmiſs reſpect, what re- 
* pard is due to that word, which God is pleaſed, not by his Miniſters and inſtru- 
ally 


ments, but himſelf in perſon, as it were, to pronounce ? 


The words: that is, theſe ſpeeches, or ſentences (for ſo a Word in Scripture- 
ſyle ſignifieth) or theſe things, and matters (for the Hebrew word debarim as the pxod. 34 28. 
Greek piu ſæ, ſignifieth both words and things: ) they are ſeveral times in the Pen- Deut. 4. 13. 
ateuch called the ten words, or ten things; whence the Syſem of them is named the 
ecalogue. | 
9 4757% words : all, without diſtinction or exception, did proceed from the ſame 3. 2 10, 11 
authority, and the ſame manner; and all therefore do require the like regard and Matt. 5. 19. 
obſervance to be yielded to them, 


b Jam the Lord; or, I am Febovab, thy God, which brought thee out of the 
1 ä land of Egypt: 
hem 


Theſe words are by ſome taken for a Precept, injoining the acknowledgment, 
ard acceptance of God, anſwerable to what is here implied; and conſequently all 
the poſitive duties of Religion, deducible hence; but we ſee the ſtyle is declarative, 
and aſſertive, not directly imperative; and ſo it may paſs rather as a Preface far- 
ther enforcing obligation to obedience ; wherein are expreſſed, or intimated the 
chief reaſons, upon which it is grounded ; every word containing in it ſomewhat of 
remarkable emphaſis. 

I am Jehovah; or that very ſame God, who under this appellation diſcovered my 
ſelf to thy forefathers; who enacted a ſpecial covenant with them; who received 
homage, worſhip, and engagements to ſervice from them; who promiſed eſpecial 
protection and favour to them, and to their ſeed; that Fehovah, who indeed am, what 
this name importeth, the only true and real God; eternal, independent, and inde- 
fectible in eſſence; true and infallible in word; conſtant and immutable in purpoſe ; 
rm and faithful in performance of whatever I promiſe, or threaten: the ſame Je- 
broah Jam; to whoſe words therefore, upon all accounts of reaſon, of duty, of in- 
tereſt thou particularly doſt owe moſt ſubmiſſive attention and obedience. 

Thy Ged that ſupereminent being, and power, to whom thou peculiarly doſt own 
worſhip and honour, love and affection, duty and ſervice: who although he be in- 
deed the Lord of all the world, yet beareth a ſpecial relation unto thee; as having Dan. 7. 6. 
yen, and avouched thee to be a ſpecial people unto himſelf, above all the people, that 4 *: 
are upon the face of the earth; having promiſed thee to make thee bigb above all 
"ations, which he bath made, in praiſe, and in name, and in honour ; and having 

many fignal demonſtrations of favour and mercy confirmed to thee the perfor- 

mance of his covenant and promiſe; thou alſo reciprocally having avowed me to be Put 25. 16. 
0 God, to walk in my ways, to keep my ſtatutes, my commandments, my judgments, 
and to hearken to my voice. | | 


Who brought thee out of the land of Egypt; out of the houſe of bondage. 


This is a particular and moſt remarkable inftance, by which it appeareth what 
od it is, that doth thus impoſe law upon them; and how they are obliged to en- 
tertain it: that God it is, who in purſuance of his ſingular favour toward thee, and 
luis Covenant made with thee, hath particularly obliged thee by ſo eminent a 
encfir, in a manner ſo full of wonder in itſelf, ſo full of grace toward thee, delive- 


i | 1 
* "ng thee from ſaddeſt oppreſſion and flavery, bringing thee into a defireable ſtate | | 
0 preſent liberty, and of ſure tendency (not otherwiſe than by thy fault to be fru- wr 
n Some, toward enjoyment of reſt, of plenty, of all joy and comfort in the promi- | 


and; declaring hereby, as his gloriousand divine perfections of wiſdom and power, 
| ſo | 
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ſo his exceeding goodneſs toward thee, his faithful care over thee, his readinef; m 
ſufficiency in all thy needs and exigencies to protect, preſerve and deliver thee, xt] 
I then being ſuch, Zehovah, the only true God, thy God, by particular engage. t 
ment, and endearment; thy gracious and bountiful benefactour not in will = ler 
but in deed; do thus propound my will unto thee; and upon all accounts of — nb 


ral and ſpecial duty; of reaſon, of juſtice, of gratitude require thy regard, and ob. 
ſervance of what follows. | | | 
Now what God in a direct, and literal ſenſe thus ſpeaketh to the Jewiſh propl jot 
may according to likeneſs of caſe, and parity of reaſon (eſpecially in a myſtical and eu 
ſpiritual way) upon more conſiderable, and effectual accounts be applied untou: ® * 
Heb. 13.8. The Lord Jebovab is ſuch no leſs to us than to them; He is the ſame Yeſterday 1 t fe 
day, and for ever; to him, as to the only, true, Eternal and Almighty God, the d. Non 
ſential Author, Lord and Governour of all things, our higheſt reſpe&, and obj. 
vance are due; He alſo, in a ſtricter relation, founded on higher grounds, is g 
God, having choſen us, and conſecrated us more eſpecially to himſelf; having r.. Nen 
ceived us into a cloſer confederacy (a new and better covenant, as the Apoſtle call; it, on! 
eftabliſhed upon better promiſes) having obliged us by granting nobler privileges, a iſ" 
diſpenſing moſt excellent benefits to us: who likewiſe hath brought us up out of: 
ſpiritual Egypt, and ſtate of infinitely more wretched bondage; hath reſcued us fon 
the tyrannical dominion of Satan (as far intolerably cruel and hard Maſter, than any tk 
Pharaoh) hath freed us from ſerving fin in our ſouls and bodies, a far harder ſervice ure 
than making bricks, than any bodily toil can be; who hath conducted us in the way „ 
and conferr d on us an aſſured hope (if we be not wanting to our ſelves, and our du 
of entering into the heavenly Canaan, a place of perfect reſt, and unconceivable bliß: r 
Coloff. 1. 13. who (as St. Paul expreſſeth it) hath delivered us from the power of darkneſs, and t- 
lated us into the Kingdom of his moſt beloved Son: who therefore here, according iP" 
to ſpiritual intent, may be underſtood to ſpeak in a higher ſtrain to us; juſtly *. 
acting a more punctual and accurate obedience to his commandments. But ſo much WP 
for that part which ſeems introductory, 


Heb. 8.6. 
7, 22 


L COMMAND: be Thou chalt have no other Gods before me, . 
Mat. 4. Tis in the Hebrews ; There ſhall be to thee no other Gods (or no ſtrange Gods; 
for ali: ſome render it, ſome alieni) dh (al-panai) to my face, or at my face; 1 
that is, in compariſon, or competition with me; ſo as to be confronted to me; 0 0 

Deut. 32. 9. rather and in conſort with me: I am He (ſaith God other where) and there is no Gu 
| Wa! (immadbi) with me; or beſide me, e , the LXX render it; and fo the . i 


phraſe commonly importeth; as in that ſaying of the Scribe, anſwering to this: 
Mark 12. 32. There is one God, %; 8% 84'w %AA@« TA awte, and there is no other God beſide him, but * 
| we need not criticize on the words, the ſenſe being plain; as containing a prohib!- (l 
tion of aſſuming any other into partnerſhip with the one true God; acknowledging 
in mind, or in outward expreſſion any other for God. The Precept, as moſt of the 
reſt, is in form negative, and prohibitive, but ſuppoſeth and implieth ſomewhat af- 


firmative and poſitive; as the reſt alſo may be conceived to do. It implies chis aff k 
mative Precept, Thou ſhalt, have me for thy God: Now to have for our God, hg- 
niſies as to internal diſpoſition of mind a moſt high eſteem, honour, dread and love o * 


admiring of all his works, approving all his actions, acquieſcing in all his proceed. 10 
ings and dealings with us; the repoſing our hope and truſt in him as moſt able and * 
willing to help us, and do us good; in outward expreſſion to acknowledge, prail a 
and bleſs him as ſuch; to yield all fitting demonſtrations of. reſpect to his name, and ba 
to whatever is ſpecially related to him; patiently to ſubmit to his will, and readily 
to obey his commandments: theſe principally and the like acts of internal devoti® 
and external piety are comprized in theſe words, having him for our God, and by ho 
are to underſtand them here injoined to us; the ſame which is in Scripture cab 8 
Matt. 22. 37: the fearing, the ſerving, the worſhipping, the loving God with all our heart, and 4 | 
Take 19. 26. our foul, and all our mind, and all our might. ; Wo 
* +; This is implied ; and ir is-expreſly prohibired us to yield to any other, beſide him 0 
the like eſteem, acknowledgment, or ſervice: That there is in truth but one ue 6} 


that Being, as endued with attributes, and perfections ſuperlatively excellent; the 
| 


ſent, and eſpecially divine revelation do aſſure us; whereupon is conſeque!' l 


3 

| 

| | : , ; 455 U- 

| Being, to whom eminently thoſe acts are due, nature, ancient tradition, general co 3 
yieldin; & 
[ 


0 


— 
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jelding them (yielding, I ſay, thoſe opinions, eſtimations and affections of our mind, 
- thoſe acknowledgments and expreſſions in word, or thoſe performances in deed or 

Lock, which we before ſpecified) to any other Being whatever, whether really ex- 
tent in the world, or merely formed by our imagination, is highly unreaſonable, 

-beſeeming us, and unjuſt toward him. £ 
i. It is highly unreaſonable, as falſe and groundleſs in it ſelf; as vain and unpro- 
able to us: as productive of many bad effects. It is from errour in a matter of the 
jzheſt nature, and maineſt conſequence ; and ſo beyond any other miſtake hurtful 
o us, as reaſonable and intelligent creatures; the peraAaats f aanvaxs 74 Orcs Cy 
i laJe, the tranſmuting the truth of God into a lye, St. Paul calls it; reckoning Rom. 1. 25 
for a grievous folly, and crime. It is a vanity of all moſt lamentable, a pur- Jer. 2. 13. 
ance of ſhadows, an embracing of clouds; a building in air, or mere vacuity ; a 
aning upon that, which hath no ſubſtance, or no ſtrength to ſupport us; a dreaming 
nd doting upon mere nothing; whence thoſe falſe Deities well in Scripture are Jer. 8. 19, &c. 
emed pa Tau, vanities, for that as they have no truth, or ſubſtance, or efficacy 3 N 
onfiderable in them, ſo all our thoughts, affections, expectations and labours are 
lely miſemployed, and unprofitably miſ- ſpent upon them. | 

2, It is alſo a thing moſt unbeſeeming us men, (whom God hath placed in ſo high 
rank of worth and dignity, among his creatures; who are in our original ſo near 
f kin, ſo like in nature, ſo dear in relation and regard unto God himſelf) to ad- 
ire and worſhip, to place our choice affections upon, to afford lowly ſubmiſſions un- 
to reſt our hope and confidence in any other but him, who alone truly ſo far ex- 
xls us, and can worthily challenge ſuch reſpects from us; all flattery is baſe and un- 
rorthy, but this of all is the worſt and moſt unbecoming. | 

. Todo fo, is alſo moſt unjuſt and injurious to God; to whom, as to the Au- 
hor of our being, and of all our good received ſince, we do owe all that our mind 
an yield of reverence, all that our heart can hold of affection, all that our ton 
an utter of praiſe, all that our utmoſt might can perform of ſervice ; and fince the 07:12:74 
phibiting to any other thing part of theſe muſt needs not only by that communication ge 7 t 
baſe, and derogate from their worth, but alſo withdraw them in great meaſure Reeves wil 
tom him, ſo diminiſhing and embezzling his due (for we cannot, as our Saviour aud. 7 : 
aches us, together adhere unto, or ſerve divers Maſters) therefore having any other us Beef eue 
bod, but the true one, is a high indignity, and a heinous injury to him. r. Orig. I. 8. 
This command therefore is moſt reaſonable upon many accounts, which as it hath F383. 
en in groſſeſt manner violated by thoſe who have not acknowledged, or worſhipped 


God at all, and by thoſe who have acknowledged and adored-many Gods (by 

the | Atheiſts and Polytherfts) from which tranſgreſſions thereof we Chriſtians may HU 
his : n totally exempt, who in formal profeſſion and practice have but one God (the e tee. 
but ker and Lord of all things, infinitely perfect, and glorious) yet there are many «;---- us Ty 


vile, and perchance no leſs miſchievous tranſgreſſions thereof, of which even we N 
uy be very guilty, and to which we are ious, i ith all our 275 fe 
j Y guilty, and to which we are very obnoxious, if we do not with all our , 5 3a 


gin 

f che rs reverence, and love the moſt wiſe and powerful, the moſt juſt and holy, the V 9:6, df. 
tal ot good and gracious God; if we do not truſt and hope in him as the fountain of „ 
affic- our good, if we do not diligently worſhip and praiſe him; if we do not Clem. Alex. 
bi- mbly ſubmit to his will, and obey his Laws, we break the poſitive in- , 4 5 
ve of 1 of this Law, not having him for our God; being indeed like thoſe, of Num. 5. 223. 
, the em St. Paul ſpeaketh, o profeſs to know God (that is, who in words and Nia 
el · ¶ ward pretence acknowledge him) but in works deny him, being abominable, and yay * 2 


ow, and to every good work reprobate. Likewiſe if we frame in our fancy Cit. 1. 16. 
ea untrue, diſagreeable unto, or unworthy of that one maſt excellent Being, 


; and Id to ſuch a phantaſm of our own creation do yield our higheſt reſpects, and beſt 

aa ions, we break this Law, and have another God to our ſelves. If upon any crea- ; 
tion, 0 (whether our ſelves, or any other thing) we impart our chief eſteem, or affe- 
de i... or employ our moſt earneſt care and endeavour or chiefly rely upon it, or moſt 

-alled WF Ent in it, that thing we make a God unto us, and are guilty of breaking this 


v6 ence St. Paul more than once calls the covetous (or wrongful) perſon an Epb. ng 
. "3 and out Lord calls the immoderate purſuit of riches, the ſerving (or wor- Celoſf 3. . 


him, 0 8) of Mammon; and St. Paul ſpeaks of ſome perſons, who were qiAnd ora , Te en. : 
ſuch ſk he . AG ect, lovers of pleaſures, rather than lovers of God ; of whom other- Phil. 3. 19. 


50 © lays, that their God was their belly: we meet with thoſe in the Scriprure, =_ 2 
. S their truſis in their horſes, and their chariots; with thoſe, who. ſacrifice to jer. 17. 5. 
pv _ burn incenſe to their drag; with them who truſt in man, and make | 
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Virg. En. 10. fleſh their arm (men of Mezentius his faith; ready to ſay with him, Dextra i 
Deus eſt, & telum quod miſjile libro) with thoſe, whoſe beart is lifted up, 28 f 
Ezek. 28. 2. Prince of Tyre in Ezekiel) and who ſay they are Gods; theſe, and whoever pradii 
Ia. 10. 13. in like manner, are ſo many tranſꝑreſſours of this Covenant: In ſhort, wh, 
chiefly regards and affects, ſeeks and purſues, confides and delights in wealth, 1, 
nour, of pleaſure; wit, wiſdom, ftrength, or beauty; himſelf, friends, or any othe 
creature, he hath another God, againſt the defign and meaning of this holy Lau. 


* eo Thou ſhalt not make unts thee any grauen image, &c. 


MAND- 

. The rt Commandment determined the final object of our Religion; that 4 

limit the manner of exerciſing and expreſſing it; as to the chief intent of it, ing 

dicting that mode, which in the practice of ancient times had ſo generally prevail 

of repreſenting the Deities (apprehended fo) in ſome corporeal ſhape, and there, 

yielding ſuch expreſſions of reſpect, as they conceived ſuitable and acceptable to (yd 

Deities. I cannot ftand to declare the riſe, and progreſs of ſuch a practice; how thy 

Devil's malice, and ſome mens fraud conſpiring with other mens fuperſticicg 

ignorance and fondneſs, prevailed ſo far to impoſe upon mankind; I ſhall only <> 

ſerve, that men naturally are very prone to comply with ſuggeſtions to ſuch gui 

of Religion: for as the ſenſe of want, and pain, and manifold inconvenience, no i 

be removed or remedied by any preſent ſenſible means, doth prompt men to vil 

and ſeek for help ſome otherwhere; and this diſpoſes them to entertain any hope 

propounded to them (with how little foever ground of probability) of receiving i 

from any abſent, or inviſible power; as it alſo conſequently. engageth them to u 

dertake any conditions required by thoſe, who propound ſuch hopes, as needful 

obtaining thereof; whence the ordinary fort of men are very apt to embrace a 

way of Religion ſuggeſted to them, eſpecially 3 of credit, and authority f 

knowledge; ſo alſa,; when the propofition thereof doth come attended with circun- 

ſtantial appearances; and ſhews of gratifying their ſenſes, or humouring their paſo 

or delightfully amuſing their fancies, it moſt eaſily allures, and rakes them; alike 

wiſe on the other ade, when abſtraction of mind, and reſtraint of paſſion are requi 

red, and ſenſe or fancy are little entertained thereby, men are fomewhar averſe fron 

ſuch propoſals of Religion, and are not fo eafily brought heartily to like, or er- 

neſtly to embrace them; wherefare ſince the propounding of images and ſenfibler- 

preſentations (relating to ſome what not immediately diſcerned, from whence m 

are promiſed the ſupply of their needs, or relief from the inconveniencies, vlic 

they endure) by their magnificency, beauty, curioſity, ſtrangeneſs, or even by tit! 

WM ſenſibility it ſelf, do make fo facile, and pleafant impreſſions upon the dull and b 

kene d74:- conceits of men, it is the leſs wonderful, that men commonly have been ſo eaſi) it 

. veigled into ſuch idalatrous ſuperſtitions ; ſo unreaſonable in themſelves, and of f 
38. Where he miſchievous conſequence. For what can be more ſenſelefs, than to imagine, 

2 do- that Being, which in wiſdom and power is ſufficient to over-rule nature, and th 

* S | 

by to afford us the aſſiſtance we need, may be refembled by any of theſe corporal 

things, the beſt of which we cannot, without debaſing our ſelves, eſteem ſuper” 

. to ourſelves? how unreaſonable is it to conceit thus, how unworthy is it, and u 

ſiuitable to the dignity of our nature, derived from heaven, to crouch unto ſuc 

Ads 1. 29. mean tepreſentations? it is Saint Pauls diſcourſe: Being (faith he) the He 

/ God;\we' ought mot to think, that the Gadbegd is like unto gold, or filver, en f 

graves by art, and man device. | How injurious. alſo to that moſt excellent 0 

muſt it be to frame, and expoſe to view ſuch not only homely: and mean, but in e 

e, ſpect of che divine nature, moſt foul and ugly portraictufe, 

en SS him, which cannot but tend to vilifie him in men's concen 

ently ooles 41 Hos gde e He that ſhould form the image of a ſerpent, or a toad, 5 

Andy? an Sl _ it as the ſimilitude of a King, would 1 * 

ten. pb diam expoſed to much from his Majeſty, and beget very mean and unbelec 5 

R. bahn png — * conceits of his perſon in their minds, . he ſhould pe 
ate the venerability of God; and to. to take it for ſuch; and infinitely more muſt he detract from 
worſhip. the imelligible nature by mat-. — | * b. 

ter doth vilific it through the ſenſe. © dignity, and diminiſh the reverence due to that immen e. 

01 mighty, alwiſe, moſt pure and perfect being, who ſhall wy 

$1 to preſent any ſenſible, any finite, any corruptible thing as a reſemblance of bim 

Rom. 1. 23. changing (as St. Paul expreſſeth it) the glory of the incorruptible God inio gd 
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e like to corruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted beaſts, and creep- 
2 * as the Thaclite are ſaid to have changed 142 jor (that is, their glo- 1 
eos God) into the ſimilitude of an ox, that eateth graſs: No wonder it was, that 
be who uſed ſuch expreſſions of their Religion, had ſo low opinions concerning 
6 iti ipped; that they ſuppoſed them liable to 
oſe ſuppoſed Deities whom they worſhipped; that they ſuppoſed them liable 
ich paſſions, fathered ſuch actions upon them, deſcribed them as vile in their diſ- 
tions and their doings, as they repreſented them in their ſhape: Moſt reaſonable 
erefore is this prohibition of making any reſemblance of what kind ſoever (by pi- 
re, ſculpture or fuſion) in order to religious adoration; and yielding to them any 
ch ſignification of reſpect, which the cuſtom or conſent of men hath appropri- 
ied to Religion; as bowing, falling down, lying proſtrate before them, or the 
le: moſt reaſonable I ſay, for ſince there is but one proper and allowable object 
our worſhip, as the fir ſ{ Commandment declares and enacts, the making an image 
any other exiſtent in nature, or deviſed by our own fancy, in order to the worſhip 
ereof, is but a purſuance of that unreaſonable, unhandſome, and unjuſt ſuperſtition 
ere forbidden; adding ſome abſurdity in the manner to the pravity in the ſubſtance 
f ſuch worſhip. | : 
And as for that one true object of our devotion, the eternal, immenſe, and all perfe& 
od; the glorious excellency of whoſe nature doth infinitely tranſcend our compre- 
xnfion, and conſequently of whom we cannot deviſe any reſemblance not infinite- 
y beneath him, unlike to him, unworthy of him (whereby we ſhall nor diſparage 
im, and expoſe him to irreverent apprehenſions, eſpecially with the groſs vulgar ; 
zhereby indeed we ſhall not cloud his true inimitable perfections, and affix imper- 
etions to him; blending inexpreſſible truth with apparent falihood) it muſt be 
herefore a profane folly to pretend the repreſenting him by any image; and the do- 
Ing of it is upon ſuch accounts in many places of Scripture forbidden; and that it is 
ſo here, according to the intent of this precept, is plain by that place in Deuterono- | 
*, where Moſes reports the ground of this prohibition: Take ye therefore (ſaith he) Deut, 4 154! 
ped beed unto your ſelves ; for ye ſaw no manner of familitude on the day, that the 
ord ſpake unto you in Horeb, out of the midſt of the fire, leſt you corrupt, and make 
you a graven image: No ſhape repreſenting God did appear at his utterance of theſe 
Laws, to prevent their framing any reſemblance of God, and taking occaſion to pra- 
Aiſe this ſort of worſhip; thereby implied to be unreaſonable. And the Prophet E/ay 
aving in ſublime language and diſcourſe ſet out the incomparable greatneſs, pow- 
er, and majeſty of God (who hath meaſured the waters in the hollow of bis hand, Eſa. 40. 18: 
and meted out heaven with a ſpan, and comprebended the duſt of the earth-in a meg. 
ure, and weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a balance; before whom 
the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the ſmall duſt of a balance; 
hes before whom all nations are as nothing, and are counted to him 
kſi than nothing and vanity ; who fitteth upon the circle of the earth; and the in- 
babitants thereof are as graſhoppers ; who ftretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
ond ſpreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in) having I fay, in this, and more ſuch 
language endeavoured to deſcribe the might and majeſty of God, he infers: To 
whom then will ye liken God, or what likeneſs will ye compare unto him? and there- 
upon he proceeds to diſcourſe againſt making images for religious uſe. Like whereto 
is the diſcourſe of St. Paul to the Athenians: God (faith he) who made the world, Ads 17. 24, 
and all things that are therein, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in tem ——29- 
ples made with hands; nor is worſhipped by the hands of men, ——we therefore being 
the off-ſpring of God, ought not to think that the Godbead is like unto Gold, or filver, or 
one, the engravement of art, and man's device; in which place, as the forming any 
mage to repreſent divine things is manifeſtly prohibited, ſo the reaſons which we 
touched againſt ſuch practice, are diſcernably enough inſinuated. | 
either ſhould we omit that this Law is confirmed in the New Teſtament, and 
mere made a part of God's new Law: for we are therein often commanded 70 flee 1 John 5. 21. 
1aels, not to be idolaters, to ſhun idolatry as a moſt heinous crime, of the higheſt * Cor. 10. 7, 
rank, proceeding from fleſhly pravity, inconſiſtent with good conſcience, and expoſing _ 5.10, 
© damnation: for the meaning and notion of idolatry in which places, why thould 11. 6. 9. 
ne underſtand it otherwiſe, than according to the plain ſenſe of the word, which is _ Pre 
me worſhip of images, or reſemblances? why. ſhould we take it otherwiſe, than as 21. 8. 23. 18 
oppoſite to God's Law, then in force? why ſhould we otherwiſe expound it, than | 
Vor. I. | 8 f 2 a ccord- 
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fignified the violation of the ſecond Commandment; wherefore the obſery,y,, | 


Fathers generally impugning and condemning all worſhip of images; which are x 


according to the common notion and acceptance of God's people at that time T 
word Idolatry was unknown to other People than the Jeus; among the Fer; 


that Commandment is eſtabliſhed and enforced by the Apoſtles. The Fews dete v 
the worſhipping any images; their deteſtation was grounded on this Law; * lh 
therefore, who earneſtly exhort them to continue in deteſtation thereof, do confir Bl 
and enforce the obligation of this Law; nor can we reaſonably ſuppoſe any diſtinc;y rec 
or reſervation for any idolatry (or any worſhipping of images) as law ful, or allo; Cod 


ble to Chriſtians; ſince the Apoſtles as they found it univerſally prohibited to th 
Fews, ſo they continued to charge Chriſtians againſt it. This diſcourſe hath mo 
force, conſidering that the ſame reaſon, upon which this Law was enacted, doth ac 
apparently continue; men ſtill unmeaſurably affecting this fanciful way of Religion 
being apt in the exerciſe thereof (if not curb'd by a Law) to doat upon ſenſible g 
preſentations; being averſe from raiſing up their minds to the only true ohjeg d 
worſhip, as endued with intelligible, and ſpiritual perfections: this the experieng 
of mens wild eagerneſs for images, reliques, and other ſuch fooliſh trinkets, Which 
had almoſt quite oppreſſed our Religion (as in many ages the beſt and wiſeſt ag 
did obſerve and complain) doth plainly evince. | | 

We may add, that if the common tradition and conſent of the ancient Church | 
in any caſe a ground of perſuaſion, or rule of practice to us, we are thence obige 
to diſapprove, and decline the worſhipping images; for nothing can be no more «i. 
dent than that all ſuch worſhip was not only carefully eſchewed, but zealouſly de 
reſted by the primitive Chriſtians: This is manifeſt from moſt expreſs words of the 


applicable to that worſhip, which hath been practiſed among Chriſtians, as to thi 
of the Heathens; their expreſſions do not ſignify, nor their arguments prove ay 
thing, if any worſhipping of images be allowable, if they do not as well condemn aul 
confute the modern, as the ancient Romans; They could not with any reaſon, or mo- 
deſty have uſed ſuch words, or urged ſuch reaſons, if their practice had been like tha, 


. — 
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* Cur nullas aras habent, templa nulla, 
nulla nota ſimulacra? Minut. 

Conſueſtis crimen nobis maximum im- 

pietatis affingere, quod neque ædes ſacras 
venerationis ad officia conſtruamus, non 
Deorum alicujus ſimulacrum conſtituamus, 
aut formam, Oc. Arnob. 6. 
: fF—Keiaxoos ono n us Beutss X) 
. lt H vies ip Givyer h“ 
2 rege ν,j,mœuq aiv Ky & ToppiTs Kol- 
vorias oieTw ©) ourSnua. 8. p. 389. 

O Magus Td; dns Y YAAQUPAHS 
Texvas Coyengiay N avd'uarronatiav 
* & n49" av ToM[eids EENAGGE. 
Philo de Gig. | 

* AAN Ge. Evporles %, F 
"Ins Jidagoxaniay T TP eie 79 
Yelov evoiBeins, ofuyouly T4 pailacia 
evo:Baag , e murray, Ic. 


Vid. Tert. de Idol. 3, 4. p. 389, 390. 


Yea the Fathers were fo far from practiſing worſhip of Images, that ſome of then 
condemn the fimple making of them; calling the art of doing it a fallacious x 


Mog merraraus Quaßß inn Wojue- 
derung unde Sev yAuTI n Xov 
Tov, n TAS # yeu7IOY dyanut 76 
a dTEKVIT A v Os H al n- 
Jois Tegoavey wy £74 5 Th 1OUTE fe- 
Tio, &c. | 

Clem. Strom. F. p. 408. f 

Od v dv mort 6 pid yaualey gd we 
aAvy Inurepytiv TReguveods, avns dj 
Abe F ayie! dytApd. p. 411. 

+ Tertul, de Spectac. cap. 23. de Idol. 
3» 4» 5, Cc. contra Marc 2. 22. Vid. 
Iren. 4. 31, 32. Tertul. de Idol. per tot. 
Aug. contra Fauſt, 15. 4, 7. & 19. 18. 
Contra 2 Epiſt. Pet 3. 4. | 


In fine, divers of the Fathers ſay, that all the commands in the Decalogue, ® 
cepting the Sabbath, do continue in force, as naturally obligatory, and as wr 
ed by the Chriſtian Law: for inſtance, St. Auguſtine in his. 119th Epiſtle "om 


ſtians are (ſaith he) their virtues, whereby they reſemble Gi; 


which afterward crept into the Church; their darts then 
gainſt Pagan Idolatry eaſily might, ſurely would have her, 
retorted on themſelves; which is ſo far from having been done, 
that the Pagans accuſed them for having no * Images (C 
objecteth Þ ſaith Origen, that we ſhun making altars, ſiatut 
and ſhrines, thinking this to be a faithful pledge (or mari) if 
our ſecret communion together: this Origen anſwers by conte- 
ſing the matter of fact; but defending the right; not for you 
reaſon, ſaith he, we ſhun theſe things, bur * becauſe web the 
doctrine of Jeſus, having found the true manner of pity tt 
ward God, do eſchew thoſe things, which in conceit or afptcr- 
ance of piety do make men impious——and the images of Cri 


and truly worſhip him; and every good Chriſtian, carefully in 
tating God, is his beſt ſtatue. / 


introduced by the Devil and forbidden by God; expoundin; 
this Commandment ſo, as that in it not only the worlh!p 
ping, but the forming any ſimilitude is forbidden: M 
(faith Clem. Alex.) did of old expreſly give lau, that no carvt, 
or fufile, or plaiſtered, or from portraiture, or imagt) 
Should be made; that we ſhould not attend to ſenfible things, bul 
paſs to things intelligible: and + Tertullian in ſeveral plac 
faith the ſame. Whether their expoſition (concurring it ſeem 
with the common opinion of the Jews in their time) wet 
true, I ſhall not now diſcuſs; that making any ſimilitudes i 
order to worſhip is prohibited, is moſt evident. 
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dus: The other precepts (excepting the Sabbath) there (in the Decalogue) we ds ob- 
ro? properly as they are commanded without any figurate obſervation; for we have 
nonifeſtly learnt, not to worſhip idols, and not ts take the name of the Lord our G. 4 
vain, to honour father and mother, &c. do not figurately pretend one thing and myſli- 
ully fignifie another thing, but are ſo obſerv: d as they ſound. : : 
But ſo much for the prohibition: I ſhall add, that we may conceive this poſitive 
precept implied, and intended here, that in our devotions and religious ſervices of 
Cod we ſhould raiſe our mind above groſs ſenſe and fancy; that we ſhould enter- 
uin high and worthy conceptions of God; that we ſhould apprehend him incompa- 
ably ſuperior to all things, which we do ſee or know; that we direct our minds 
"to him as to a being tranſcendently perfect in goodneſs, juſtice, wiſdom and pow- 
, above what we can comprehend and think; that which our Saviour calls wor- 


iis Commandment. 

Ineed not farther to urge, how preſumptuous and dangerous the practices of thoſe 

en are, who (to the great danger, and ſcandal of Chriſtianity among Jews, and 

Mahometans, and men of other Religions) notwithſtanding theſe commandments of 

od, back'd with others, of the ſame import, frequently occurring in the holy 

cripture, (never, that we find any intimation of, repealed or relaxed) particularly 

ozinſt that ſignal one made uſe of by our Saviour, Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord, thy 

id, and him only ſhait thou ſerve; without any ancient good authority, or exam- 

le, without any neceſſity or good reaſon inducing, do not only yield themſelves, but 

olently force others to yield unto angels, and unto the ſouls of dead men (men of 
ubious ſtate in reference to God, not having paſt the laſt trial and judgment, the 
cult whereof tis a profane temerity in us peremptorily to anticipate) all kinds of 
xorſhip, both internal (repoſing truſt and hope in them of obtaining benefits from 

em; attributing unto them in their eſteem the knowledge and power, which for 
| that we can know are incommunicably proper unto God himſelf) and external, 

prayer and invocation, of praiſe and thankſgiving; and not only thus as to the 
pbſtance imparting a kind of divine worſhip to them, but as to the manner, erecting 
mages of them, even in the places devoted ro God's own ſervice, and affording to 
tem the ſame expreſſions of reverence and reſpect, that we do or can preſent unto 
od himſelf (with great ſolemnity dedicating ſuch Images to them, with huge care 
dcoſt decking them, with great ſemblance of devotion ſaluting chem, and caſting 
bemſelves down before them; carrying them in proceſſion, expoſing them to the 
kople, and making long pilgrimages to them;) ſo that inſtead of the ſpiritual wor- 
up of God himſelf, peculiarly required of Chriſtians, and to which our Religion 19 
erfectly ſuited, a Religion chiefly employing ſenſe, and fancy, and for the greateſt 
art directed unto the repreſentations of creatures is ſubſtituted, in deſpight, as it 
cre, and in defiance of theſe commandments ; the plain force of which they endea- 
dur to elude and evade, by ſlender pretences and ſubtile diſtinctions, by the like to 
ich there is no Law, which may not as eaſily be rendred inſignificant, and invalid; 
ver in the mean time conſidering, that theſe Laws were not given to employ the 


le; to which purpoſe no Law, after ſuch Artiſts have had the handling of it, can 
enihe any thing: nothing being ſo clear which by their cavillations and quirks they 
not Confound ; nothing ſo ſmooth wherein they cannot find or make knots. 


ided here ſeeming to bear a common reſpect to both, there is I ſay ſubjoined) a 


alon, or rather a contexture of reaſons ſtrongly preſſing and encouraging to obedi- 
nice, deterring and diſcouraging from diſobedience to them; or indeed general- 


nk, God's Commandments, but eſpecially unto theſe, moſt immediately rela- 
im: | 1 


the V. ulgar Latine reads it: it may ſeem to have been a name of God, imply- 
ing, as all the other names of God do, ſome attribute of God; for it is in the 


1 Jealous, or Kana, is a jealous God; 


us of Sophiſters and Schoolmen ; but to direct the practice of rude and plain peo- 


34th of Exodus, ſaid, Thou ſhalt wor ſhip no other God for the Lord, whoſe name 


TH 


ping God in ſpirit and truth; which is (as 1 take 1t) the ſpecial poſitive duty of John 4:23,24, 


here is ſubjoined to theſe two Commandments (as we reckon them; others * have · 8. Arti. 
counted them but one; and their opinion is ſomewhat countenanced, by what is Nede, Cc. 


For J the Lord thy God am a jealous God, (am E kanah, fortis zelotes, as Exod. 34. 14; 


+ 
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'1 am a jealous God, that is, a God very tender of my honour, and of my rig}, 

who am impatient of any mate, or competitor, in reſpect to thoſe duties, which 

Ia. 42.8. properly and incommunicably belong unto me; I am (faith God in the Proph Wi 

Eſay) the Lord, that is my name, and my glory I will not give to another, nar my pra 

to graven images: this Fealouſy doth contain in it not only a ſtrong diſlike, but 

Deut. 4. 24. fierce diſpleaſure, againſt the infringers of theſe Laws: For the Lord thy God (ſaith 

Moſes in Deuteronomy, preſſing the obſervance of this ſame Precept, conceryjny 

the worſhip of images) 7s @ conſuming fire, he is a jealous God: And if God be thi, 

jealous, ſo eaſily provoked to indignation by our detracting his due honour, and in. 

parting it to any other, we have great reaſon to be afraid of incurring the guilt q 

Plal. 76. 7. either; for who can tand in his fight, when he is angry? who can ſupport the effec 
of his diſpleaſure? | | 


Uiſiting the iniquity of the Fathers upon the Children, unto the third and fours RT? 
generatton of them that hate me, 


Viſiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the children ; God doth not only puni 
thoſe perſons themſelves, who commit notorious and heinous fins (ſuch as theſe of 
idolatry and profaneneſs, whereby he is publickly wronged and diſhonoured) hy 
the more to deter men (who naturally bear much regard to their poſterity, and ar 
afraid to be, aſhamed to appear, the cauſes of ruin and calamity to their famil 
he declareth that in reſpect to their doings it ſhall go ill with their poſterity ; they 
ſhall therefore be more ſtrictly and ſeverely dealt with; they ſhall upon this ſcore be 
capable of leſs favour and mercy from God, than otherwiſe they might have been: 
for we muſt not hereby underſtand, that God will arbitrarily inflict undeſerred 
pains upon the children of bad men for the faults of their anceſtors (God doth ci. 
Ezek. 18. 20. preſly diſclaim ſuch kind of proceeding ; The ſon ſhall not bear the iniquity of the ja 
| ther; the ſoul that finneth it ſhall die; faith he in the Prophet: and, Every one ſhal 
Deut. 24. 16. die for his own iniquity; every man that eateth the ſour Grape, his teeth ſhall be | 
Jer. 31. 30. op edge) but that he will upon that account withdraw his free favours from them, 
that meaſure of grace and indulgence, which otherwiſe the Son of ſuch a perſon (had 
he not been a great Traitor againſt God) might according to the general courie of 
God's goodneſs have received, the which might have more effectually reſtrained him 
from fin, and conſequently have prevented his guilt and his puniſhment, God may 
well (in conſiſtence with his juſtice and goodneſs, to manifeſt his deteſtation of he- 
nous wickedneſs) withhold from him. Such a Son, if he do fall into perſonal o 
| Ezek. 18. 14, fences (for that alſo is to be underſtood ; otherwiſe ſuch is the goodneſs of God thit 


* Ki he hath declared, , a ſon ſeeing his father's fins, and conſidering doeth not the lite 
A 1 Aan ſhall not die for the iniquity of his father, but ſhall ſurely live; If, I ſay, he fi- 
1 Kings 14+ leth into perſonal fins) God will viſit; that is, will uſe a cloſe inſpection and ant 
44 15. 36. 3. madverſion upon him, will ſeverely puniſh and avenge his fin; not only upon bi 


n but on his father's account; examples of which proceeding do in the divitt 
833 occur; * in Solomon, in Feroboam, in Baaſha, in Ahab, u 


> >” 12, hiſtories frequent] 
33 oh s FJebu, and in wr | 
Ol them that hate me, We may obſerve that in the Scripture ſtyle the trau 
greſſors of God's Laws are termed haters, and enemies of God ; becauſe their ad. 
ons ſignify a diſpoſition of mind in them repugnant to the mind of God; and be- 
cauſe by them they reſiſt, and oppoſe God's will; no wonder then if God deal lu 
ſeverely with them. | 
But God not only deters from diſobedience by threatning a train of puniſhme5 
but he encourageth to obedience by a declaration of his intention (or promile) fi, 
ciouſly to reward not only upon the obedient perſons themſelves, but upon ther 
poſterity for ever (in a manner) unto thouſands, that is unto a thouſand delcens- 


Shewing metcy unto thouſands of them that love me, and keep my colt 
| = mandments. | 


Vid.Deut.7.9: Shewing mercy, God doth not abſolutely promiſe, that he will forbear to pool 
the poſterity, of good men, in caſe they offend, but that he will ſhew mercy 4 
deal the more favourably with them in that reſpect: his meaning and met billed 

Pſal, $9. 30. theſe caſes are plainly repreſented in thoſe words concerning David, I bis c 


farſo® 


— 
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ſake My law, and walk not in my judgments, if they break my ſtatutes, and hee 
it my commandments ; then will I viſit their tranſgreſſion with the rod, and their :Chron. 21.7, 
mquity with feripes; nevertheleſs my loving-kindneſs will T not utterly take from 


Pher n: — God declares he will puniſh the offending. children of very good men, 
0: . © as their miſdeeds ſhall not interrupt his kindneſs toward the reſt of their 


ofterity, or aboliſh his remembrance of their goodneſs: ſo we may ſee God dealt 


an ich Abraham, and the Patriarchs, paſſing by (in memory of their love and reve- Ia. 45. 4. 

e nce to him; and their faithful obedience to his will) the manifold provocations 4 

ra their poſterity ; ſo that he did not for a long tra& of time, and after many ge- RE ag 
Im- 


crations paſt ſuffer them (according as their perſonal demeanour highly deſerved) Exod: 2. 34. 
o incur ruin; upon this conſideration he brought them out of Egypt, he ſettle 

hem in Canaan, he frequently delivered them from'their enemies, he reſtored them 

om oppreſſions, and captivities; as is often expreſſed, and inſinuated in Scripture. 

o alſo it is frequently mentioned, that for David's ſake, his poſterity, although « King 11. 
ghly provoking God by their miſcarriages, was protected and preſerved; I can- 5345705 
jor land to mention places. I ſhall only farther note that which is very obvious, 16. ;-. 3 


ad moſt remarkable here; the difference between God's proceeding in way of ſeve- 


nul ity, and in way of favour; by a vaſt proportion the expreſſions of God's mercy do 

leof xceed thoſe of juſtice, although both inſiſting upon like, or correſpondent grounds: 

* vijßtetb the iniquities of diſobedient fathers unto the third or fourth generation, but 
are | 


l ſheweth mercy to a thouſand generations of thoſe that love and obey him; he ſoon 


Fu orgetteth the wrongs done, but he long retaineth in memory the ſervices performed 
t 7 o him; which conſideration ſhould work upon our ingenuity, and engage us wil- 
5 ingly to obey ſo gracious A Lord. Das Rain e 11 


It is alſo obſervable, chat as diſobedience is ſtiled hatred of God, ſ% loving Gd 


| nd keeping his commandments are conjoined as terms equivalent: they ate indeed in- 
'©*- iMeparably connected, love being a certain cauſe of obedience, obedience an infallible 
10 ben of love: He that hath my commandments, and obſerveth them, be It is (ſaith our John 14. 21, 


bar) that loveth me : and, If any mam loveth' me, he will Reep my word. But sin , 
| paſs forward to the nec. | ee daf We; uc 1 


a 8 | F=2I42 4 | — e 8 : 5 BS Xu I : 
* Thou halt not take the name of the Lo2d thy God in vain, fo2 the Lozd will not 1 5% 
* 1 yy hold him guiltleſs that taketh his name it vain, | 5 8 MENT. 
het It conſiſteth we ſee of a Precept, and of a reaſon deterring from diſobedience 
lol thereto, by declaring or threatning the miſchief enſuing thereon, EE 


The Precept is: Thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain : it 

might be rendered, Thou ſhalt not bring the name of the Lord thy God to a va- Ik 

uity (or to a lye, for ſo the word Mu ſhaveb, frequently importeth) that is (as it Levit. 19. 12, 
ems interpreted in a parallel place, where moſt of theſe laws are repeated, incul- 


* cated and fenced by additional injunctions) Thor ſhalt not fabtar in my ham? t4 4. Oy 
od; and in the 24th 2 to lift up one's ſoul to vanity, is e abe dhe Jo 7 4 Fe 
; 5, 902? (Jemirmab) to deceit, or falſhood ; Foalfer expreſſeth ==, emi under 
"=" + Seoy dn, To adjure God to nu bad matter or to no fille tharter; 48 the 


word pzvAG: commonly in good Writers is taken.) And our Lotd' himſelf M B 

Dermon on the Mount ſeeineth to reſpect this Law, when he fays, 7? have ears Matt. 5. 33. 

tat it was ſid to the ancients, tx trugrives, ye ſhall mot forfwesr, Git hall ren= * 

% the Lord your oaths; For he doth immediately before IN ges out 

af the Decalogue (thou ſhalt not kill, thou ſhalt nor commit adulteYy) with mel a 

uon to explain or extend then; and therefore probably he proceeds fèſpectinę this 

L , the moſt conſpicuous of all thoſe, which relate ta this matter F and i this 

rv be (as ſome conceive) ſuppoſed to fignify more ſtrictly, it had been more ſuit⸗ 

© to his purpoſe to cite it, than any other of more lax itfiportance; his drift be- 

08 plainly to extend in matter, and to raten in obligation even che fulleſt and ſtricteſt 
ancient Laws, at leaſt as they were then commonly expounded, and underſtood .. 

— even in this caſe our Lord feemeth to affirm that the ancients had no Law ſtrict = | 

ble Perfect enough for Evangelical practice conſidering which things, it is prabaͤ⸗- 


. that the 2 2 ' \ 50.9. arr jet (gr oats! $:48; Y« . . » wh Nas s 
10 e prime intent of this Law is to prohibit that great ſin of Perpury, that 
po . 9 God's atteſtation to a lye; thereupon appealing to him as witneſs, _— 
40 4 555 that what we aſſert is true as a ſurety, that what we promiſe we do ſtedfaſtly riz; v 
148 © and ſhall faithfully endeavour to perform: implying alſo, chat we do ex- dare, 


e Þ 
| ect t7.0; nia. 
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pect a curſe, and vengeance from him upon us, if we be found knowingly to fag rel 
in our affirmation, or wilfully to violate our promiſe. | 
1 _ Szeearing is in its own nature — an act of Religion, and as ſuch y ing 
1 13. injoined by God, (Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God, and ſerve him, and ſbalt five rm 
"ty lis name ;] It expreſſeth the pious perſuaſion we have concerning God's c 
attributes and prerogatives; of his omnipreſence and omniſcience (extending to th 
knowledge of our moſt inward thoughts, and ſecret purpoſes ;) of his watchſu 
providence over what we do; of his juſtice and fidelity, in maintaining truth nd 
right, in avenging iniquity and falſhood : the reaſon of uſing it, was derived fron 
or grounded upon a perſuaſion, about God, which hath: ever been common amo ee 
men, that God the governour and judge of the world, the protector and patron d 
right, is always ready upon our invocation and reference unto him to undertake . 
cognizance of matters in debate and controverſy between men, for the protection oi!" 
Heb. 6. 16. truth, the maintenance of right, and preſervation of peace among them; (An o 
| faith the Apoftle, for confirmation is to men an end of all firife ) ſo that the uſe ther. 
af becometh a main inſtrument of promoting thoſe purpoſes, the ſtrongeſt tye g 
fidelity, the ſureſt ground to proceed upon in -dminiftration of juſtice, the moſt ſi 
cred. band of all ſociety ; which therefore he that ſhall preſume to violate, doth nx 
30 moſt unworthily wrong this or that perſon, this or that ſociety of men, hy 
doth what in him lies to ſubvert the foundations of all publick juſtice and peace; 
withal moſt impiouſly abuſing, and affronting God Almighty himſelf ; profaning 
his moſt ſacred ordinance, making his name inſtrumental to the compaſſing his de- 

ceitful and baſe: purpoſes, deſpiſing his judgment, and defying his vengeance. 
This ſeems to be the firſt, and direct meaning of this Law; but it may by pu 
rity of reaſon well be extended farther, ſo as we may hereby underſtand all ligt 
and vain ſwearing, all wanton and irreverent uſe of God's holy name: and hitherto 
Matt, 5. 37. our Lord hath plainly extended it, forbidding us to ſwear at all, and charging us in 
| our converſation. to uſe only the ſimple and plain manner of aſſertion, or promiſe 
ſaying only yea, yea, or nay, nay; without preſuming upon any ſlight occaſion u 
introduce the holy name of God ; which indeed we ſhould not without extreme 


* ® s ! 


N 


M e - > Remember, the Sabbath 


| The Decalogue.is in ſever places of Scripture (as we before noted) called a C . 
yenant with. the Jewiſo People, and the obſervation of this Law is likewiſe ſo ca” Wi. 

» .  Tedina nee ſpecial. manner: It is expreſſed to have been appointed as fig", BM... 
x chatacteriſtical note, whereby their peculiar relation to God might be diſcemel, fn 


and they diſtipguiſhed from all other People. As Circumci/jon was a ſeal of the Co 
| venant made with Arabam and his poſterity ; ſo keeping the Sabbath did obligat Bi. 
5 the Covenant made with the Children of 1/rael after 5 delivery out of EH . 
| Ed. 31. 16. The children of Iſrael (faith the text) Hall keep the Sabbath to obſerve the Sabbat Wi 
| | throughout their: generations for a perpetual. Covenant, it is a fign between m, 
| Ezek. 20. 11, and the Children f 1 rael for .ever and I gave them (ſaith God in Ezekiel) Mer 
| 12, 2. ſlatutes, and ſhewed them my judgments, which if a man do, be ſhall live in (00; WW. 
| moreover I gave them; my Sabbaths to be a fign between me, and them, that th le 
Neh. 9. 13, might know, that I am the Lord, who ſandtiſies them: and, Thau cameſt ae e 
* from mount Sinai (ſay the Levites in Nebemiab) and ſpakeſt with them Fron ” e 
ven, and gaveſt. them right judgments, and true laws, good ſtatutes, and commu" 
ments ; and madeſft. known unto them thy holy Sabbaths : where making 19%" 4 9 
Ea. 16.29. hem the Sabdath, a allo cherwhere giving them the Sabbath, are exprſions 7 Bp 
\ a ne earns... gether with the ſpecial ends of the Sabbatb's appoint” li 
„„ . which. ave mentioned in thoſe places, confirming the dee it 
bene, Ce. Jur. 4. 26. Of the ancient Chriftions, Tuſtin, A. Irenæus, Termin . 
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o refer the firſt inſtitution of the Sabbath to Moſes, af- , ou Asen npzaro mierroh 
ning (that which indeed the hiſtory by its total filence con- n 5 
ning the Sabbath before him ſufficiently doth ſeem to rakes free circomcifs 6, & ne cbjer- 
7 im) ip Patriarchs were not obliged thereto, nor IV. 3% Tertul. adv. Jud. 2. EE 
* we may obſerve, that the Law concerning the Sabbath, is mentioned and 
ted upon ſeparately from the body of their Laws, as being in nature different 
m the reſt, and enacted upon a ſpecial deſign ; as from the forecited paſſages ap- 
nech; and farther may appear from conſidering how the condition of Proſelytes 
ſe of the ſtricter ſort, called Proſelytes of Righteouſneſs) is deſcribed in Eſay; 1a 56. 5. (u. 
L ſons of the ſirangers, (ſaith God in that Prophet) hat join themſelves to the 
rd, to ſerve him, and to love the name of the Lord, to be his ſervants, every one that 
eth the Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh hold of my Covenant ; even them will 
bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my houſe of prayer : where to 
dertake the obſervance of the Sabbath, and to lay hold of the Few:/h Covenant, 
e cpnified to be coincident, or eſpecially coherent. 
All the other Precepts indeed (one paſſage in the Second Commandment as it 
y be underſtood to prohibit abſolutely the making of any ſimilitude, being liable 
exception) are immediately grounded in the reaſon of the thing, and have a ne- 
ary obligation even viſible to natural light; they conſequently have been acknow- 
ed as reaſonable, and obliging, by the general conſent of men; or might be ſo 
wounded and aſſerted by argument, as eaſily to extort ſuch conſent: but this Com- 
n, (although as to its general and remote matter it is moſt evidently reaſonable, 
d requireth that, which no man can deny to be matter of neceſſary duty, yet) as 
the more immediate matter, as to the determinate meaſure, and manner of per- 
ming thoſe general duties, no reaſon can diſcern an obligation diſtinct from, or ,.. as. 6; 
tecedent to the Law-giver's will, to practice according thereto: that we ſhould fre- 92.4. 107. 22: 
ently with grateful and joyful ſenſe reflect upon the glorious works of God (eſpe- 26-7: 145: 10. 
ih that grand and fundamental one, wherein God's wonderful excellencies of 
jodneſs, wiſdom and power were ſo illuſtriouſly diſplayed ; the creation of the 
old, wherein ſo great accommodations and benefits were generally diſpenſed to 
the creatures, and to us eminently among them; remembring with deepeſt re- 
i and moſt hearty thankfulneſs our bountiful Maker ;) that we ſhould not be 
mindful of the ſpecial favours by God's gracious providence vouchſafed to our coun- 
, our relations, our ſelves (eſpecially ſuch very ſignal ones, as was that of the deli- 
ry from Egyptian ſlavery in a manner ſo remarkable and miraculous; ) that we 
ould not ſpend our ſelves, and our time, in perpetually carking and labouring about 
lars touching our body, and this preſent life, but ſhould aſſign ſome competent 
me both for the relaxation of our mind, and for attendance to the concernments of 
t{oul:; that alſo we ſhould allow fitting time of reſpit, and refreſhment to thoſe 
our brethren, whom divine Providence hath diſpoſed into a meaner condition, and 
ation of ſervants to us; that their lives may not by inceſſant care and toil be ren- 
ed over-burthenſome, and grievous to them; but ſo that they may with ſome com- 
It ſerve us; that alſo they be not deſtituted of leaſure and opportunity to ſerve God, 
common Maſter; and to regard the welfare of their ſouls, no leſs precious than 
N on: that alſo we ſhould ſhew ſome kindneſs and mercy even toward our beaſts, 
"ing them ſome caſe from their painful drudgeries in our behalf; theſe are all 
them things, which reaſon e dictates; which common ſenſe muſt needs 
ml as duty of piety, juſtice and humanity: and to ſecure the performance of 
em both as to the ſubſtance, due meaſure, and fit manner of them, common pru- 
es would ſuggeſt, that ſet times would be appointed; in which they ſhould be 
Naur and notoriouſly diſcharged, under the publick teſtimony and cognizance : 
; accordingly we find, that in all wiſe and civil Societies ſome proviſion ever hath 
1 made, by appointing Feſtival times, for the 2 of ſuch duties, in ſome kind 
| + 75H The founders of Laws (ſaith Seneca) did inſtitute feſti- Legum conditores Feſtos inflituers 
. 2% that men ſhould publickly be conſtrained ta cheerful- | im, pt ad pong — 4 — 
ih merpofing as neceſſary a temperament of their pains : Plato ls ered brag temperamontum. Ser. 
* more admirable ſagacity refers the invention, or firſt in- de tranq, än. 1 
wie E uch times unto God himſelf; The Gods (faith he; that is, the divine 
ord: Ace adminiſtring affairs here by the miniſtery of inferiour inviſible powers, 
Vo 18 to his notion and manner of ſpeaking) pitying mankind, born to painful 
J TS | labour, 
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cen 5 oinleieatle; N F arvewne? courſes of feſtival ſeaſons objerved to the Gods. (Thus 1 ſay) re 


i u youQ- dvameavaas 


FN eie Surg. Plat. 4 Lg. the ſecuring their performance, as a good end, or fit matte; 


Juſt. Dial. 
cum 'Tryph. 


p. 235, &c. 


duced to go thus far, or to afford God this ſo moderate ſhare of time; but Wels 


/ 10. 58. 3713 
Ezek. 20. 13. 
21. 23, 38. 


Amos 8. 4: \erving it; Hear this (fairh the Prophet nac) O we bat feoullow: 7. | 


labour, appointed for an eaſe and ceſſation from their toil; th, , 


F bre rde F i05- ſon acknowledges the ſubſtance of theſe duties, and apptoy 


Law both divine and humane. But as to the circumſtantial q 
termination of meaſure and manner; that a Seventh day preciſely ſhould be afſigne 
that a total ceſſation from labour for man and beaſt ſhould be preſcribed ; this is ab 
reaſon to diſcern a neceſſity of; or a conveniency in compariſon with other lim 
tions in thoſe reſpects deviſeable and practicable: nor can we aſſuredly reſolye u 
obligation thereto into any other ground, than the pleaſure of the moſt wiſe Au, 
of this Law; who did ſee what was moſt fit to be preſcribed to thoſe, whom tt 
Law concerned. Here is indeed mentioned a reaſon, why God ſpecially did chu 
this day to bleſs and ſanctify it in this manner to ſuch purpoſes; namely, his refip 
upon the Seventh day from his works of Creation; the which yet doth not cena 
ly import a natural conveniency, toward accompliſhing thoſe purpoſes, of this pu 
ciſe quantity of time, or in this way of obſerving it, in preference to any oth 
that might have been appointed; it only ſeemeth to imply a fitneſs of theſe deterns 
nations, as containing ſomewhat of profitable ſignificancy ; that ſuch a correſpond: 
in circumſtance of time, and manner of praQice, might admonith us concerin 
the ſubſtance of our duty, or a principal part thereof peculiarly deſigned in i 
Sanction of this Law, the grateful Commemoration of God's moſt glorious war 
(the foundation as it were of all other his acts of beneficence) the creation of t 
world: for thus in all ceremonial Inftirutions we may obſerve, that ſome ſigii 
cant circumſtance is ſelected, on purpoſe to inſtruct or excite us to practice, by 
preſenting to our fancy the nature and intention of the main duty required, si 
Circumcifion, in the Paſſover, in Bapti/m, and other ritual Conſtitutions, it is 
hard to perceive: ſo it being God's deſignu to enforce the performance of chat er 
lent duty : by 8 a time thereto, we may conceive that he thereſote eſe 
cially ſelected that day, as moſt apt to mind them, to whom this Law was girct, 
the hiſtory of the Creation; the reflecting upon and celebrating which was the mai 
duty intended. | . 

Seeing therefore the obſervation of the Sabbath is expretied to have a peculiar 
ſpect to the children of 7/7ael, as a n of the Covenant made with them, when be le 
them out of Egypt; feeing in its own nature it differeth from the reſt of the 
Laws, the obligation thereto being not, diſcernibly to natural light, grounded i 
the reaſon of the ching, we can no- wiſe be affored, that an univerſal and perpetvi 
obligation thereto was intended, or that its obligation did extend farther than to i 
Jews, to whom it was as a formal Law delivered, and upon tpecial confiderats 
teverely inculcated; to whoſe humour, condition and cirdurmſtances it might i 
perhaps be partioularly ſuited : Juſtin M. was of opinion chat this Law, as man 
others, was given to the Jews, quæ T1 j,, q ownemaerd\e, for theer iniquih, i 
hardneſs 'of heart, by way of conceſſion and indulgence; for, becauſe the) 
their natural. diſpoſition were apt to forget their Maker; to meglect the Rare of ti 
. ſol, being wholly intent on worldly affairs; to exact intdlerable pains from die 
brethren, who ſerved them; to uſe cruelly the poor beaſts, employed in tilling d 

or bearing their burthens; therefore God (conſidering this inccorrighble® 
per of theirs). did indulge nx days to them for the proſecution of thoſe affais, * 
which they were ſo-devored; contenting him felf 'co:cxardt from them no more, tha 
ihis part of time for his own-ſervice, for the beneſit uf ſervants, and eaſe of beat 
if he had required more of them they could ũt ſeems or would hardly have ende 
it; the command would perhaps not only have bern di ſobeyedl it ſelf, but the 0 
like thereof might have rendered them auetſe from all Religion, and ſervioe of 6% 
as it happeneth, when commands very rigorous, and exceading men's ſtrongth! 
enjoined; for we ſce the Prophets complain ef them, that they could hardly be. 


Patient even for this one day in ſeven to abſtain from cheir ſecular buſineſs, * 
lax themſelves, or their ſervunts, or their cattle from vheir daily labours: 0 F 
peach them for polluting, profuning, hiding their eyes from-(dvar is, wholly o 
ing, neglecting and -diſregarding) the Sabbath; for doing their ou pleafur 1y d 
exatimg their 'ownilubours upon it, for not deligbting therein, or not 1 7 
' gut 
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„ to make the poor of the land to fail, ſaying, when will the NeW-100N be gone, 

ut wwe may ſell corn, and the ſabbath, that we may ſet forth wheat ? this being the 

jiſpoſition of that People, not bearing a greater ſtrictneſs, they not being able to 

reſerve within their hearts a perpetual remembrance of God's works and favours ; 

ot to moderate their purſuits of temporal good things; not to bear a due regard and 

nderneſs toward their brethren, and their fellow- creatures (the performing which 

tings in a conſtant uninterrupted tenour the ſaid boly Father, and bleſſed Martyr Sagcariga- 
yppoſerh to be the Sabbatiſm, which Chriſtians are bound to obſerve) therefore % 5 7-45 
od conſidering their infirmity and incapacity to comply with higher injunctions, 2 134,42 
4 uſe (as in the caſes of Divorce, Revenge, and the like) an indulgence toward 5. 229. | 
em, permitting them on the other days to do their pleaſure (as the Prophet ſpeaks,) n 
ſerving only this day for a punctual and ſolemn performance of the duties ſpecifi- 

1: thus diſcourſes that good Ancient in his Dialogue with the Few. However, 

it this Law (as to its circumſtantial parts) was not intended to oblige generally 

d perpetually, we have a moſt forcible ground to ſuppoſe ; St. Paul himſelf his 

preſs diſcharging Chriſtians from the obſervation thereof; yea his earneſt repre- 

nfion of ſome perſons for rigorouſly inſiſting thereon, deeming themſelves and ur- 

ing it upon others as a neceſſary duty to obſerve it; his conjoining it with other 

eremonial obſervances, whoſe nature was merely ſymbolical, and whoſe deſign was 

continue no longer, than till the real ſubſtance of that, which they repreſented, 

me into full force and practice: Let no man (faith he to the Colofhans) judge you Colo. 2. 16, 
ir meat, or drink, or upon account of a feſtival day, or new moon, * or ſabbath, 7. __, 
clicb things are the ſhadow of future things, but the body is of Chriſt (that is, they we my 
Id only prefigure, and preſignify; the real Subſtance intended, and repreſented by are both read; 
bem is ſome what in the Law, and Doctrine of Chriſt; which coming immediately fam Av. 
p appear, and to oblige, that ſhadow vaniſheth, and ceaſeth to have any regard due 

ereto;) Again more ſharply to the Galatians, whom ſome Judaixing Dogmatiſts 

ad reduced, or were reducing to the practice of legal Rites, under conceit of need- 

ul obligation to them; How, faith he, do ye return again to thoſe weak and beg-- Gal. 4. 10!- 
orly elements, to which back again you are pleaſed to be enſlaved : ye obſerve days, 

1d months, and years; which words, that they relate generally to the Fewi/h Fe- 

jivals, the context doth plainly enough ſhew, and there is good reaſon to think, 

at they chiefly reſpect the Sabbath we treat on, for which probably theſe men had 

egreateſt reſpect, and zeal; Again in the 14th to the Romans the ſame great Pa- Rom. 14. 53 
on and Champion of Chriſtian Liberty, not obſcurely declareth his mind, chat ads 
briſtians of ſtrength in judgment did regard no day above another, but eſteemed all 

bays (he excepteth none) alike, as to any ſpecial obligation, grounded upon divine 

aw and right; in ſubordination to which Doctrine we may add, that this appears 

ih great evidence to have been the common opinion of the wiſeſt and moſt or- 

odox Chriſtians in the primitive Church, the moſt conſtant and ſtrict adherents to 

atholick Tradition (who from the Apoſtles inſtruction beſt underſtood the purport Inter omnia 


fen limits of the liberty purchaſed by Chriſt) that this Law, as it was not known decem præcep- 
che practiſed before -Mo/es, ſo it ceaſed to oblige after Chriſt; being one of the ſha- bps i 
p (l A which the Evangelical light diſpelled, one of the burthens, which this Law bats poſitum 
ett kberty did take off us. 1 
ins, U Now although upon theſe accounts we cannot preſs the ſtrict obſervation of this precipitur. 
th in all ics parts, according to its literal and direct intention, yet we may learn \þ; 
bei nuch of our duty, much of God's will from it: all God's Laws, ſpiritually and 44 3 
ndum ilely underſtood, did tend to the promoting of piety and virtue; and abſtracting 

be d om the ſpecial circumſtances of that People, to whom they were conſigned, may 


0% ber as our caſe is like theirs, and wherein a common reaſon doth appear) paſs for 
oh ol batterns for us to imitate, ſuggeſting proper means of exerciſing, nouriſhing, en- 
"bein <aling thoſe qualities in us; and ſo from this Law we may learn theſe duties: 

re in 1. That we ſhould frequently call to mind, and conſider the great and glorious - 


of Forks of God, performed for the general good of his creatures, and ſpecially for 
N akin: The Creation of the World, the Redemption of mankind ; the Nativity, 
erjoed Yon, Reſurrection and Exaltation of our Lord and Saviour, and the like, no leſs 
my * conſiderable to c, both in reſpect of glory due to God, and of benefit accruing 
g chan was the Creation formerly to the eus. 


2 gh nat we are bound to reſtrain our ſelves in the proſecution of worldly buſineſs ; 
1 iſtracti | — 2 1 * . - . 

1 : ing our minds with care, not exhauſting our bodies with toil about them, 

Bf wg | Terre 2 but 


i 
| 
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R 2 1 2 l 2 Moſes (ſaith Foſephus) did command the people to aſſembi! 1 
! wo ages er > xpoco ty TV vous hear mg of the law, Not once, or twice, or 1m any ti mes, hut ute 
leg, ovariyeR o chro ae ry ſeventh day, laying aſide their works; and exactly to learn th 
enpartdrey. Joleph. adv. fp. æ 94% whence, addeth he, the people became ſo skilful in the ans 
. . 7 

Hud 4 d & Tis Ferro vf that zf one asked any of them concerning them, be would nl 

z bars, pow 88 Tara n rde egfgly tell them all than his own name; whence alſo an admit f 
e- Yor bd 2 (AP 4 obſerves) ariſe: and The Cuſtom (faith Philo) was _ 0 i 

250 6 - ; 6 
Me in Ac. Philo de Pit Nel. ky occaſion gave leave, eſpecially upon the ſeventh days, lo f +” vy 


Midraſb. 
Exod. 26. 


when they miſuſe poor beaſts. 


ſure: And theſe dictates of ordinary prejudice the divine wiſdom hath ratifed by 


Law) to be publickly performed on this Day; but the Fews were themſelves ſo wie 


but allowing our mind convenient and ſeaſonable freedom, affording our ſoul ſus 
cient leiſure with vigour and alacrity to enjoy its nobler entertainments, and 40 * 
ſue its higher intereſts. | pur 

3. That we are obliged to uſe the ſame indulgence toward thoſe, whom qiyj 
providence hath diſpoſed to be under our power, care or governance: to ally * 
children, our ſubjects, our ſervants a competent meaſure of reſt, and refreſnmen 
from their ordinary labours, ſufficient time and leiſure undiſtractedly to ſerye 000 
and quietly to mind their ſpiritual welfare: we muſt ſo charitably tender their good be! 
as to permit and procure, that their life may be eaſy and comfortable here; 3 
that alſo they may have means to obtain for themſelves a happy immortality has 
after; not being in theſe reſpects either harſh to their outward man, or unchari:, 
to their ſouls, 

4. That we muſt not be unmerciful to any creature, not only abſtaining from ij. 
flicting, in wantonneſs of humour, needleſs vexation upon them, but alſo fon 
wearying and grieving them too much for our emolument or convenience: the ,. 
vantage and pre-eminency beſtowed upon us by God over them ſhould be managt 
with moderation, and clemency; we ſhould be gentle maſters to them, not cruel r 
rants over them: we ſhould conſider, that God did make them, as to help and fr 
us, ſo to enjoy ſomewhat themſelves of delight and ſatisfaction in their being ; which 
if we go to deprive them of, rendring their condition intolerable and worſe than He. 
they had no being, as we do abuſe and injure them, tranſgreſſing the bounds of oy 
right over them, ſo we encroach upon, diſappoint, and wrong their maker, ul 
cannot therein but diſpleaſe him; doing thus is a point of injuſtice not enough co. 
ſidered by them who commit it; they conſider not how beaſtly they are themſche Wc: 


We may hence farther learn, that it is fit certain times ſhould be allotted fir 
the publick, and ſolemn performance of the forenamed duties: common reaſon prompt. 
eth, that God (upon whoſe protection, and diſpoſal the publick good depends) ſhoull 
be publickly honoured, and his benefits frequently acknowledged; alſo that unt 
ſhould be taken in every ſociety, that all ſtates of men ſhould lead their lives in ſome 
competent degree of content; that all objects of grievous pity ſhould be removed from 
2 view; alſo common ſenſe will inform us, that theſe things cannot effectul- 
y be executed, without conſtituting definite periods of time, and limiting circum- 
ſtances, according to which they ſhall be practiſed under publick inſpection and ca- 


his exemplary order; the which in caſes, wherein he hath not interpoſed his dire 
authority by way of precept, may ſerve for a good direction to Governors, wit] 
they may with ſafety, what they ſhould in wiſdom eſtabliſh; what proviſion they 
ſhould make for the promotion of piety and virtue: ſuch a precedent requires grea- ls { 
eſt veneration and reſpect, cannot but appear of high moment in conſultation about 
matters of this nature. 

It is indeed particularly obſervable, that in this command there is not an expreb 
order concerning the natural or moral ſervice of God (by prayer, or hearing 60 


as to underſtand theſe duties couched in the ſanctification of the day preſcribed or 
them; and accordingly they practiſed; they in all places of their habitation did lei- (9 
tle Synagogues, and Oratories; to them upon this day they reſorted; in them rhen 
they did offer devotions to God (as the names reggwym, and Tegoeveriezs do impor 

| the Scribes did read the Law, and expounded it to the People in: 


concord in mind, and uniformity in practice did (as he falt 


* phate, &c. in conſideration of which practice it was, nf 4 
eus ſo highly valued this Precept, that it was a ſaying among them, The 1 
bath weigheth againſt all the Commandments: as procuring them all to be * 
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ad obſerved: And if that blind people could pick theſe duties out of this Law, 
noch more ſhould we ſee our ſelves obliged, according to analogy thereof, to ap- 
nt ſer times for enſuring the practice of them. | 
6. Again, We may hence alſo learn our obligation to ſubmit obediently to the 
onſtitution of Governors relating to this matter; that we readily thould obſerve all 
lemn times of feſtivity and reſt, which the Rulers of Church or State do appoint 
the ſecuring or the promoting thoſe purpoſes of piety or charity, according to 
e meaſure and manner preſcribed by them: for Reaſon approving the thing as good 
1 uſeful, and divine order more clearly and fully confirming it to be ſo, and it 
jot appearing that God hath made expreſs determinations about it, it remains, that 
is left wholly to them, to whoſe care God hath entruſted the publick welfare, and 
ith committed to their judgments the providing means conducible thereto; having 
lo conſequently injoined us in all lawful things to follow their guidance and ap- 
vintment in order thereto. God decreed death to be inflicted on thoſe who violated 
is command concerning the Sabbath, which ſheweth how great a fault it is to of- 
-nd in this particular; and we may reaſonably eſteem that command to be his, 
hich proceedeth from his miniſters by authority from himſelf, and in conformity 
0 his own pattern. | — | 

7. We add, that whereas God required of the Fews ſuch a portion of time to be 
dlemnly dedicated to Religion and mercy, we to whom he hath vouchſafed higher 
enefits, and propoſed greater encouragements, cannot reaſonably but deem our 
yes obliged to ſequeſter and conſecrate as much or more time to the ſame intents : 
je ſhould indeed be content to withdraw our ſelves more frequently from purſu- 
ce of our own profits and pleaſures to the ſervice of God, to the remembrance and 
cebration of his favours: we ſhould willingly allow greater relaxation to our de- 
endants; and ſhould the publick be deficient in exacting a performance of ſuch du- 
es from us, it would become us to ſupply ſuch defects by our private devoting fit 
id frequent ſeaſons thereto; that in ſome proportion we may exceed the Feus in 
rateful piety, as we ſurpaſs them in the matter and cauſes thereof; that we may 
ppear in ſome degree more charitable than they, as we have much greater reaſon 
d obligation to be ſo than they. So much for this; 

proceed briefly to conſider the remaining Commandments, the which immediate- 
concern another Object: thoſe foregoing did chiefly ſerve to regulate our religious 
ractice in yielding due reverence toward God; theſe following (which are ſuppo- 
xd to have made up the ſecond of thoſe Tables, which written by God's hand were 
clirered to Moſes, and preſerved in the Ark of the Teſtimony) do guide our conver- 
ion and carriage toward our Neighbour; in the front of which worthily is placed 
at which obligeth to dutifulneſs toward our Parents; unto whom, after God, and 
$ lupreme Vice-gerents, we owe the higheſt reſpect, gratitude and duty. 


po 


Honour thy Father, and thy Mother. v. COM: 
| MAND- 


Honour; the word ſignifies to have in weighty regard, and aptly ſerves to denote NI. 
ole particular acts of duty, which are otherwhere expreſſed in Scripture; fear and 1c. REY 
"rence (ye ſhall fear every man his father and his mother) obſervance and obedience Coloſſ 3. 20. 
thidren, obey your parents in all things, for this is well-pleafing to God) gratitude 
nd : retribution (Let children learn Joy orzoy evosCav, to be picus toward their 1 Tim. 5. 4. 
on family; and & να,ꝰ Mu, to render ſuitable returns, or to requite their pa- 
u for this is good, and acceptable before God,) regarding their inſtruction and advice 
My jon, bear the inſtruction of thy father, and forſake not the law of thy mother; Prov. 1.8. 23; 
al comprehendeth a prohibition of the contrary acts, contemning, curjing, offer- ** 
5 Violence, or contumely unto, diſobedience and contumacy toward parents, the 
ich are forbidden under capital penalties, and dreadful comminations : Curſed be Deut. 25. 26. 
e that ſetteth light by his father or mother: and, The eye that mecketh at his fa- aq 31; IS, 
; » and deſpiſeth to obey his mother, the rawens of the valley ſhall pick it out, and * 
2 Joung eagles ſhall eat it; (that is, God in a fearful and ſtrange manner will a- 
92 that wickedneſs upon him) and in the Law it is ordained that the rebellious and 
r orn ſon, who will not obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his mother; 
| that when they have chaſtned him, will not hearken unto them, ſhall be ſto- 

all the men of his City, and put to death in that manner. 


Whence 
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Ciolere paren- plying ſomewhat divine in the objects of thoſe duties; tis more than injuſtice ? 


Whence we may learn the nature of the duty here enjoined, and what x, 
beareth among other duties; what high obligation belongs thereto, of what con; be ll 
deration it is with God, and how grievous a crime the violation thereof js. by | 
briefly, we are obliged to yield our parents high affection of heart, great xpre 
ons of reſpect and obſervance in word and deed; that the neglect of theſe * 
is, next to that of profaneneſs and undutifulneſs toward God himſelf, the — 
diſorder we can be guilty of: this all civil nations have conſented to be our di 
and if we conſider the grounds, upon which it is built, we ſhall find that real 
juſtice and neceſſity do require it: St. Paul preſſeth his precept of obſervance, 
Eph. 6. 1. parents with a 2870 8 El HejðH for this is guſt and equal: for if we look upon h 
diſpoſition of parents in their mind toward children, we may preſume them aw 

full of tender affection, and good-will toward them, full of deſire and care 

their good, full of pity and compaſſion toward them; in the higheſt and moſt 6, 

cial degree beyond what they bear to others; which diſpoſitions in reaſon and eqy 

ty do require anſwerable diſpoſitions in thoſe, upon whom they are placed J 

who from them do receive ineſtimable benefits; for if we do regard the effech | 

ceeding from them we ſhall diſcern, that 

1. From parents children do receive being and life; that good which natur 
clineth ſo highly to value and tender, as the foundation of all the good, happine 
and comfort we are capable of. 

2. They are obliged to their parents for the preſervation, maintenance and 1 
tection of their life: it is a long time before we come to be able (ſuch is the Part 
cular condition of man among all living creatures, ſo ordered on purpoſe, as itwe 
to beget this obligation and endearment) anywiſe to provide for, or to defend u 
ſelves; and the doing thereof, in that ſenſeleſs and helpleſs ſtate, relies upon ih 
care, pain, and ſolicitous vigilance of our parents; the which they are not only: 
ways obliged, but are commonly diſpoſed with admirable willingneſs to ſpenda 
their children. 

3. Parents not only thus at firſt undergo ſuch care and trouble to maintain the 
children, but by expenſive education (often with much inconvenience and incor 
modity to themſelves) they provide means for their future ſupport, and: ſubſiſt 
during life. 

4. Children are ſo ſtrictly tied to their parents, as by their willing conceſſion 

artake in all the comforts of their ſtate, and ornaments of their fortune. 

5. The goods acquired by the parents induſtry do uſually devolve upon the 
children by inheritance and ſucceſſion ; whence that children live handſomely at 
comfortably, is the reward of their parents merit, comes from the ſtore, that thy 
have carefully provided; and laid up for them. : | 
6. To which we may add, that not only the proviſion for our temporal neceſſie 
and conveniences dependeth upon our parents, but the care of our ſouls, and at 

8 ſpiritual welfare is incumbent on them: they are obliged to inſtruct us in the fear 
6. 7, 20. , , 
Ephel. 6. 4. God, and to ſet us in the way toward eternal happineſs. 

7. We may conſider alſo, that all this they do moſt frankly and out of pure kind 
neſs ; without regard to any merit antecedent, or benefit conſequent to theniſelits 
as they received nothing to oblige and move them to ſuch performances, ſo tit 
can ſeldom hope for anſwerable returns: it is abundant ſatisfaction to them if ti 
ſee. their children do well; their chief delight and contentment is in their childr 
good abſolutely and abſtraftedly, without indirect regards to their own advantage. 

Upon theſe, and the like accounts it appeareth, that as parents have the affect. 
ons moſt reſembling thoſe of God toward us, as they perform toward us de 
actions moſt like to his, as they are the principal inſtruments of divine provide 
and bounty (by which God's bleſſings are conveyed and conferred upon us) ſo tif} 
may be deemed in a ſort to repreſent God, and as his moſt lively images have® 
eſpecial veneration due to them. God himſelf, to endear and render himſelf ami 
ble, or in the moſt kindly way venerable to us, to engage us to a more ready obe, 
dience of him, to declare the nature of our duty toward him, aſſumes the title 
Father; and all nations have agreed to ſtyle him ſo; Reciprocally alſo, whereas de 
runca duties toward other men are termed juſtice, or charity, or courteſy, or liberality, ® 

uT*Cal. k f : g 
| Tim. 5. 4. gratitude, thoſe toward parents in every Language (I ſuppoſe) are ſtyled prety, in 


Deut. 32. 6. 4 


om wrong a parent; tis more than uncharitableneſs to refuſe chem ſuccour, ot * 
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mr 


is more than diſcourteſie to be unkind to them; "tis more than ſordid avarice to 
be in their need illiberal to them; tis rather high impiety to offend in any of theſe 
1 chat returns not love in anſwer to their tender affection; that doth not (as oc- 
fon requires, and his ability permits) requite the benefits received from them, 
och not defer to them an eſpecial reverence, in regard to that ſacred Name and 
character they bear, thereby intimates, that he would in like manner be unjuſt, 
vograteful and diſingenuous toward God, from whom he hath received the like be- 
nefits; the beginning and continuance of his being; the preſervation, maintenance 
and protection of his life: if he will not honour his earthly Parents, whom he hath 
ſen, how will he reverence his heavenly Father, whom he hath not ſeen? ſo we 
may according to Saint John argue. : | 
| might ſubjoin, that as juſtice and ingenuity do enforce this duty, ſo for the good 
f the world there is a neceſſity that it ſhould be obſerved: If parents are not only 
by natural inſtin& diſpoſed, but by divine command obliged, and by humane Law 
the preſervation of the world ſo requiring) conſtrained to undergo ſuch hardſhips 
for the maintenance and education of their children, it is fit and neceſſary they 
ould be ſupported and encouraged in the bearing them by reciprocal obligations 
a children to return them dutiful reſpect, obſervance and requital; the world could 
ot well ſubſiſt without children being engaged to theſe duties: there were ho rea- 
ſon to exact, there were no ground to expect, that parents ſhould cheerfully and 
aichfully diſcharge their part, upon other terms. ; | 

To this Precept there is added a Promiſe (and it is, as Saint Paul ebſerverh, the 


tortation to the obſervance thereof.) o 


That thy days may be long upon the land, which the Loꝛd thy Sod 
| ." * J—_ oo, 


So God exprefly promiſeth to bleſs dutiful children with a long life in the com- 


lence: there is alſo implied a communication of a contrary curſe from God upon 
he infringers of this Law, that they ſhould either be immaturely cut off from life 
4 Abimelech and Abſalom were upon this ſcore) or ſhould draw on a wretched 
ite in baniſhment from the contents thereof; by which things reſpectiyely are inti- 
ated to us the rewards of piety in this kind, or the puniſhments of impiety in the 
ture ſtate, whereof the land here mentioned was a ſhadow or figure; what le 

1 days in Canaan was to them, that to us is immortal life in Heaven; what, being 


e cluded thence was then, that no is everlaſting death, or baniſhment into the 
400 egions of miſery. 4 1 ; gs wig * a F*S-' & ' -* , 
cart might alſo note the congruicy of the reward 


8 propounded, Thar, they. who are 
pratcful to thoſe from whom, in ſubordination to 2 they received life, mall by 
ode diſpenſation enjoy chat life long and well; and that they who neglect the au- 


nc reward affigned to the diligent obſervers of other duties; particularly to chem, 


., = 4 . 4 E 28 , , e 4» + 14 05 ; . Pſal. 37.9, 11. 
4. ho are juſt in their dealings; to them who are. charitable to the poor; to them Pal. 34. 12, 
wo are mec and patient; to them who confide in God; and to all good men chat 5, g 6. 

175 Wy God's Cemmand ments Deut. 26. 15, 


| fhall only add farther, that we may, according to analogy aud ike ground of 
alon, reduce unto this Cotnmandinent the obligation we have to honour all choſe, 
ho perform toward us beneficial offices like unto thoſe, which we receive from 


0, us taaimtenance, or education? thoſe who warch over us far the good of gy 


It 8 * * 34 1960 Nee | 
" q or of our ſoul; thoſe who inſtruct us, or adviſe us; ſuch are our Governqurs 
10 4 | Magiſtrates either political or eccleſiaſtical ; our. BenefaCtaurs and Patrons ;. our 
* Wan and Tutours; our efpecial faithful Friends; and the like: But I pat 

Or | "IPL 9 12210 See 
e n be fubſequent Precepts are contained che Þ rime rules of juſtice toward our 
ice w e the obſervation of which. is not only moſt equal: ang, reaſqnable in ic 
wr neveflary for the preſervation of civil ſociety, and publick peace among 


ur parents; he preſerve our life by relief, protection or defence ; thoſe who : 


a precept, that hath a promiſe formally annexed ; whereby he enforceth his ex- Eph. 6. 2. 


Izara; B.- 


able poſſeſſion of thoſe good things, which he ſhould beſtow upon them; this cd Anesgeg- 
vas the moſt of reward, explicitly covenanted to the Jes, in regard to their obe- 9065, 


nord of their life, ſhall ſoon be deprived' of it, or of its comforts. But I find the . 


men; 


RENT OO ä IA 
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men; for the procurement of our ſafe and pleaſant living and converſing in the 
world ; men thereby being ſecured in the quiet enjoyment of God's gifts, and the 
fruits of their induſtry, and of whatever is dear and precious to them ; of their lives 
firſt; then of the comforts of their conjugal ſtate ; of their poſſeſſions ; of their u. 
putation; the laws reſpecting theſe being here diſpoſed in order, according to ty 


VI. COM- 
M.ANDMENT, 


cial prerogative: neither he that hath it, nor any other perſon, having abſoluch 
any juſt power or rignt over it; No man can take away any man's life, but by con. 


Rom. 13. 4. | 


x Pet. 2. 14. ſtrate, as St. Paul ſaith, beareth not the. ſword in vain; for be is the miniſtr if 


— . 


value of their reſpective objects, in the nature of things, or in the opinion of meg, 
or in regard to the conſequences ariſing from them. 


Thou ſhalt not kill. 


Of all good gifts confer'd upon us, none (according to the natural and common 
eſteem of men) is more precious than life it ſelf, the foundation of enjoying c 
reſt, God hath therefore reſerved the diſpoſal of it entirely to himſelf, as his ſpe 


miſſion or licenſe from God, reaſonably preſumed to be granted by him: So mn 
God (the abſolute King of the world) be ſuppoſed to have committed to lawful My 
giſtrates, as his Vice-gerents and officers, in his name and behalf, upon reaſonabh 
cauſe, for preſervation of publick juſtice, peace and order, in a lawful courſe of j 
ſtice, to diſpoſe of men's lives, who have forfeited them to the Law: (The Magi 


God ; an avenger to execute wrath upon bim that doth evil He hath not forhid- 
den ſovereigns (in caſe of neceſſity, and when amicable means will not prevail) u 
maintain the ſafety or welfare of the Societies entruſted to their care, even by am- 
ed violence, againſt ſuch as wrongfully invade them, or any wiſe harm them, ad 
will not otherwiſe be induced to forbear doing ſo; in which caſe the reſolution df 
ſuch differences (inſomuch that they cannot be tried at any other bar, or compoſed 
by other means,) is referred to God's arbitrement ; who is the Lord of Hoſts, the 
Sovereign Protector of right, and diſpenſer of ſucceſs; The Soldier in a juſt ca: 
being then his Miniſter, and carrying a tacit commiſſion from him. God alſo mf 
be ſuppoſed together with life, with a natural love to it, with means to preſerve it 
to have imparted to every man a right to defend his life, with its neceſſary ſupports, 
againſt unjuſt, extreme and inevitable violence upon it, or them: the ſlaughter there 
fore which may happen in theſe caſes (or in the like, wherein God hath plainly by 
a general order, or by ſpecial command, or by permiſſion reaſonably ſuppoſed, col. 
ferred on any perſon a power over his neighbour's life, in the maintenance of Gol 
own honour, or in ſubſerviency to publick good) is not concerned in the delign, 
meaning of this Precept; for he that kills another, in a way not irregular, as 2 M- 
niſter of juſtice, or in a lawful war as a Soldier authorized by a Sovereign power 
here under God, or for his own juſt and neceſſary defence, doth not, according u 
the intent of this Law, Ai; but rather God himſelf, the Lord of life and deat 
doth then kill; the authority of killing ſo being derived from him, and his work 
being done thereby: Vengeance is his, and be ſo (by his inſtruments) repays it. BY 
here is forbidden all other voluntary taking away our neighbour's life, when a mat 
acts as a private perſon ; without juſt and neceſſary cauſe, in any illegal or irregul 
way z upon what motive, principle, or end ſoever (whether it be out of hatred, (pighh 
envy, revenge; for our preſumed ſafety, or pretended reparation of honour; for po- 
moting what intereſt, or procuring what ſatisfaction ſoever to our ſelves) by whit 
means ſoever, either by direct violence, or by fraudulent contrivance; in an 9" 
or clandeſtine manner; immediately by our ſelves, or by means of others; b ab 
viſing, encouraging, any-wiſe becoming inſtrumental, or acceſſary thereto. ' 
This is the crime expreſly prohibited; but a poſitive, duty alſo ſhould be under 
ſtood; that we are obliged, ſo far as we are able, to preſerve our neighbours life; 
by relieving him in extreme need, by ſuccouring him in extreme danger; 0 
moniſhing him of any deſtructive miſchief, when he appears tending unawares ö 
into; the neglect of which things argueth a murtherous diſpoſition toward 4 
neighbour, is in reaſonable eſteem, and in God's ſight a killing of him; fo -- 
miſtake, if we think with Cain, that we are not our brother's keepers, or ate 1 
bound when we are able to preſerve his life. _ | 


The violation 'of which Commandment is certainly the moſt heinous fin, he 
be committed to all theſe, which are not immediately directed againſt Gd {elf 
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* , or the perſons which peculiarly repreſent him; and a fin which never can 
the cape vengeance and due puniſhment from him. It is the greateſt wrong to God 


the extremeſt injury to our neighbour ; it is the higheſt ſort of uncharitable- 


e be entre: c r; it is 
re. ; it is a principal offence againſt publick ſociety. 3 1 
4 WY It is an exceeding wrong and affront done unto God, in aſſuming the diſpoſal 


his gifts, in diſpoſſeſſing him of his rights, by robbing him of a creature, of his 
ild, his ſervant, his ſubject (one whoſe life is precious to him, and toward whom 
beareth a tender regard) an uſurping in a high way his Sovereign Authority, 
s Throne of Majeſty, his Tribunal of Juſtice, his Sword of Vengeance; to omit 
be facrilege (as Philo ſpeaks) committed herein by violating God's own Image, 
hich every man doth bear, Wo HE 

2. It is alſo an extreme injury to the perſon, who is thereby deprived of an un- 
luable good, which can no wiſe be repaired, or compenſated : he that loſes his 
ſe, doth therewith loſe all the good he poſſeſſeth, or is capable of here, without any 
ſibility of recovering it again : the taking therefore of life can be no ſuitable re- 
ge, no reaſonable ſatisfaction for any injury or damage received; it infinitely, 
1a manner, ſurpaſſeth all the evil, which any man can ſuſtain from another in his 
ſtate, or fame, or welfare of any kind; for thoſe things have their meaſure, and 
uy be capable of ſome reparation, but this is altogether extreme and irreparable; 
id therefore doth include greateſt iniquity : add hereto, that not only all temporal 
pod is hereby at once raviſhed from a man, but the ſoul alſo of the perſon may in- 
t the greateſt damage or hazard in reſpect to its future eſtate, by being thus ſnatch- 
| away: the flayer not only robbeth his brother of his temporal life, but of his 
me of repentance, -aud opportunity of making peace with God. 

. It is alſo the higheſt uncharitableneſs to deal thus with our neighbour ; argu- 


n e that nothing of good- will, of pity, of humanity toward him is left in us: co 
er his brother to the death is the utmoſt pitch of hatred. If in imitation of our 
he our, and out of reſpect to him we ought (as St. John inſtructeth us) to be 
* ling to lay down our lives for our brethren ; how enormous a crime, how oppo- 
m Chriſtian charity is it to take away our brother's life? 


4. It is likewiſe a main offence againſt the publick, not only by unlawful berea- 

0g it of a member and ſubje&, but to its prejudice and diſhonour (yea ſo far as lies 

us to 1ts ſubverſion and diſſolution) aſſuming to our ſelves, pulling away from it 

nights and prerogatives of judgement. J 

duch briefly js the direct intent and importance of this Law; but our Saviour in Math. f. 21. 
*Cominent hereon hath explained and extended it farther, ſo as to interdict all, 

at any-wiſe approaches in nature, or in effect tends unto this heinous evil: he 


n, 0f 

M- ns to obſtruct all the Springs, and extirpate all the roots thereof; ſuch as are 
"wer  auſeleſs, outragious, inveterate anger, contumelious and deſpightful language, 
ng to erving grudges or ſpight in our heart, not endeavouring ſpeedily to reconcile our 
eich es to them, who have done us injury or diſpleaſure; for theſe things as th 
ock WE monly do produce the act of murther, ſo they argue inclinations thereto (whi 


Bu Lear and ſelf.reſpect did not reſtrain, would produce it,) and conſequently in mo- 

mn count, which regardeth not ſo much the act as the will, are of the ſame qua- 
* JWerewith : however they ariſe from the ſame bitter root of great uncharitable- | 
night, r upon which ſcore St. Jobn telleth us, that He that baterh: his brother is a 1 Joh. 3. 15, 
b. lte er; and conſequently in effect all malice, and ſpight, envy, hatred, malig- '7- 

what 1 1. immoderate and pertinacious anger, and animoſity, are here pro- 
4 Thou hat nat commit br e ke 
life; ker life (if after that, for this command in the Greek Tranſlation of Exodus 
yy a0. "BH not in Deuteronomy). in ſome places of the New Teſtament, and in ſundry 
chere: M — Writers, is placed before that againſt murther) nothing commonly is more 8 
d ot Ws men, than the comforts of their conjugal eſtate ; the enjoyment of that ſpe- 
pr Ve * ection, and friendſhip, together with thoſe inſtances of benevolence, which by 
re 50. e inſtitution and mutual contract, ratified by moſt ſacred and ſolemn promiſes of 


le a " . —_ 
| * are reſerved peculiar to that ſtate; which encloſures therefore of his neigh- 
Ves. Par hall invade, or treſpaſs upon, who ſhall any - wiſe looſe, or ſlacken thoſe 


— 


ſelf, x 4 ko 


Ld 


1 Fet. 2. 11. to abſtain from all fleſhly luſts, as enemies to our ſouls, to mortifie our fleſhly nenim 


— co 15 Thou ſhalt not ſteal. 


 Prov.22.18. quſheſs included here, or reducible to this matter (ſuch as, beſide downr! 


6b) ee... ——. 
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holy bands, who ſhall attempt the affection, or chaſtity of his neigbour's wife, g 
moſt grievouſly offend God, and committeth (as Fo/zpb, when he was tem pted ther 

to, did call it) a great evil againft God, er his neighbour, againſt him , 

gainſt the common ſociety of men. He violateth an inſtitution, to which God ba 
affixed eſpecial marks of reſpect, and ſanctity; he wounds his neighbour's honout an 

intereſt in the moſt tender part, wherein the content of his mind and comfort gf; 
life are moſt deeply concerned: he as much (or rather more) diſhonoureth and 

buſeth himſelf, not only by committing a fact of ſo high injuſtice, but by mak 

Prov. 6. 34. himſelf acceſſory to the baſeſt perfidiouſneſs that can be. ¶ I hoſo commitreth adi 

tery, lacketh underſtanding ; he that doth it, deſtroyeth his own ſoul ; a wound and tin, 

nour ſhall he get, and his reproach ſhall not be wiped away; for jealoufie is the rage 

a nan, therefore he will not ſpare in the day of vengeance; be will not regards 

ranſome, neither will he reſt content though thou gi veſt many gifts.) He alſo of 

eth againſt the publick quiet and welfare, breeding inextricable confuſions and in 

placable diſſentions in families, ſo that hardly from any other cauſe ſuch tragic 

events have iſſued as from this: in fine, this crime is, as Philo calls it, 5uyjy 

Job 31. 12. Sgoptionlov &Shenua, @ lathſome unrighteouſneſs, moſt odious to God; and a fire (u J 

| repreſenteth ir) that conſumeth to deſtruftion, | 

But we muſt farther alſo conſider, that acts of this kind contain alſo in them an 

ther evil; that perſons committing them do not only ſo highly wrong their nei 

bour, but defile themſelves alſo by the fouleſt turpitude; in which reſpe the pr 

hibition of all unlawful and irregular ſatisfactions to luſtful appetite; all compli 

with that great enemy of our ſouls, the fleſh ; all kinds of impurity and laſciviouſid 

not in act only, but in thought, in ſpeech, in geſture may be reduced to this Lay 

Matt. 5. 14. Our Lord himſelf doth ſo interpret ir, as to make it include a forbidding of all unchi 

defires; and Chriſtianity doth in a moſt ſtrict and ſpecial manner oblige us wi 

kinds of ſobriety and modeſty, of chaſtity and purity in body and ſpirit ; injoiningu 


of 


er 4 4 to poſſeſs our veſſels (or bodies) in ſanctity and honour ; not to have any impurity, 


Eph. f. 3-. filthineſs ſo much as named among us; nor to ſuffer a foul word to proceed out if 
_ 5 mouth; not to defile our bodies, conſecrated unto God, and made temples of th l 
6. 18, 19. Spirit; excluding perſons guilty of ſuch things from any title, or capacity of u 
Eph. 5. 4. Ge. tring into God's Kingdom; in fine, repreſenting all ſuch practices as moſt die 
nourable to us, moſt 22 to God, moſt grievous to God's holy Spirit (i 
fountain of all virtue and goodneſs) moſt contrary to the nature and deſign of 
Religion, and moſt deſtructive of our ſouls. ' 


MANDMENT, 


That every man ſhould quietly enjoy thoſe ſupports and thoſe conveniencis' 
life, which in any honeſt manner (by God's bounty immediately diſpenſing it, 
by God's bleſſing upon his induſtry) he hach acquired the poſſeſſion of, or right" 
to, as all reaſon and equity do require, ſo it. muſt be acknowledged abſolutely! 
ceſſary for the preſervation of common peace, and the maintenance of civil foci 
among men: to ſecure which purpoſes, and to incourage honeſt induſtry, thisls 
prohibirerh all invaſion, or uſurpation by any means whatever, either by open u 
lence and extortion, or by clandeſtine fraud and ſurreption of our neighbours f 
per goods and rights: He that in any way, againſt his neighbour's knowledge d 
getteth into his power, or detaineth therein what doth in equity belong to his neh 

| bour, and which he can reſtore to him, doth tranſgreſs againſt the intent of 

Lev.19-13- Law; as we ſee it interpreted in Leviticus; where it is thus expreſſed: Thos 4 

2 Cor. 6.8. not defraud thy neighbour, nor rob him : defrauding by cunning practice, i 0. 

forbidden, than robbing by violent force. Any-wiſe & reg (that is, to dep 

Tit. 2.10. our neighbour of his due) b, ro purloin, or (by ſubtile and fly conſt” 

1 Thefſ. 4. 6. to ſeparate any part of our neighbour's ſubſtance from him; TAcorexT6y, to exat, 
extort no thing more than ones due; Wwepbairey & N rey 10 $0 beyond, 
over-reach out neighbour in dealing; to delude and cozen him by falſe ſpeech 

fallacious pretences, ure acts in St. Pauls expreſſion, to be referred hicher ; © 
many ſpecial acts of theft. I cannot ſtand to reckon vp all the ſores of uBrip”; 


22. 12. 


— 5 f. and cheating, are, foul dealing in bargains and contracts; uſing falſe we 
18, 7, 16. | | | | 


* 


1 . * 1 


2 
— R 1 — 3 


FOR 


-afores; withholding the pledge, detaining the labouret's wages from him; the ex- Ho! 5. 10. 
;cifing vexatious, biting and devouring uſuries; removing bounds of poſſeſſion, op- he. 8 TE 
fing by undue or rigorous exaction, corrupting juſtice for reward or favour, rai- Lev. 19. 13. 
og gain by unlawfnl and ſhameful arts, or practices; conſenting; or ſharing with, 1 
wing or inſtigating to theſe, and the like acts; theſe I ſhall not particularly inſiſt 16. 1. 23. 

pon) but ſball only ſay, that God expreſſeth great indignation againſt, and threat- — 45, 
” more ſeverely to puniſh' all acts of this kind: For all (faith he) that do uc 
ings (ſuch as uſe deceitful meaſures in trade,) and all that do unrighteouſneſs are an 

mination unto the Lor d thy God: texdin© © Secs meet mavruy ToagTwy, God (ſaith | 
int Paul, ſpeaking againſt the circumventing and defrauding our neighbour) is an 1 Thefl. 4. 6. 
enger for all theſe kind of things: Nor indeed is the Goſpel more ſevere in denun- 

ation of puniſhment againſt any crime than this: Know ye not, that unjuſt perſons 1 Cor. 6. 9. 
wich St. Paul, meaning this ſort of unjuſt perſons, ſo moſt properly and ſtrictly 

alled) ſpall not inherit the kingdom of God; and xMewla, AE d prays, thieves, 

a(tours (or cheaters) and rapacious perſons make a good party in the catalogue of 

oſe, who ſhall be excluded from eternal bliſs. | 

| ſhould add the poſitive duties, here to be underſtood, and referr'd to this matter, 

te which are commended to us in Scripture; ſuch ate, diligence and induſtry in 

calling, whereby with God's blefling we may ſupport our ſelves, preventing the 

d, and eſcaping the temptation of encroachment upon our neighbour's property; a 
hereby. we may, as Saint Paul ſpeaketh, have need of nothing, may eat our 0wn * = * 
nad, may even have wherewtith to impart to the needs of others) contentment in 1 Theſ. 8. 12. 
m eſtate, wherein God hath placed us, how mean ſoever; truſting in God, and! Mint eg. 
lying upon his providence ; caſting our burthen and care upon him; who hath pro- Prov. 30. 8. 
ſed to ſuſtain us; who bath ſaid, that be will never leave nor forſake us; laſtly, Tn, S8. 23- 
heritable relief of our neighbour in his need; for in ſuch a caſe our neighbour hath "ag; 5 
tile to the goods we poſſeſs; derived from the appointment and donation of God, 

ho is the abſolute proprietor of all we have, we being only his ſtewards, and di- 

enſers thereof according to the Rules he hath declared; ſo that if we do not, accor- 

ing to his order, ſupply our poor neighbour, we are in juſt eſtimation, we ſhall in 

d's judgment appear to be thieves, both in reſpect to God himſelf, and to our 

iphbour ; for that we thereby detain from God what by original right is his, and 
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* A. 


% 


teaye our neighbour of what God hath beſtowed on him. 
Chou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neigbour. 207%. 25 


Tis in the Hebrew, Thou ſhalt not anſwer (to wit being examined, or adjured 
judgment) againſt thy neighbour as a falſe witneſs; ſo that primarily, it ſeems, 
aring falſe teſtimony againſt our neighbour (eſpecially in matters of capital, or of 
h concernment to him) is prohbired : yet that not only this great crime, but that 
| injurious (even extrajudicial) prejudicing our neighbour's reputation, and conſe- 
fncly his ſafety, or his welfare in any ſort, is forbidden, we may collect from that 
plication of this Law, or that parallel Law, which we have in Leviticus : Thou Levit. 19. 16. 
lt not (tis there ſaid) go up and down as a tale-bearer among thy people; neither = 
lt thou Band againſt the blood of thy neighbour : as a tale-bearer, %, that is, a XX #7 =» 
chant, or trader in all reports and ſtories concerning our neighbour, to his preju-5**! %. 
©; defaming him, or detracting from him, or breeding in the minds of men an 
opnion of him; which vile and miſchievous practice is otherwhere under ſeveral 
mes condemned and reproved ; ſuch are muttering: The (words of a mutterer, + e 
h the Wiſe-man, are as wounds, going into the innermoſt parts of the belly:) whiſ= Sime. 5. 14. 
"8, iIveropes, WE have often in the Son of Sirach, and in Saint Paul mentioned 2½ 30.28.13. 
2 bad character, or with prohibition and reproof : - /upplanting, (ſo in the good Rom. 3 
ns deſcription, Pſal. 15. tis ſaid, He ſupplants not with his tongue, ſo the word Had. 15. 3. 
ifies) detraction or backbiting, xalarcAiz, which is ſo often | in the Apoſtolical 2 Cor. 12. 20. 
rings forbidden and reprehended ; ſander, or calumny, and /ycophantry ; that is op- — 4. 11. 
lch abuſing, or any Way harming men by falſe tales, ſuggeſtions, or pretences; 1 Pet. : 
» ſort of practices how baſe they are in themſelves (nothing being more unwor- Luke 3. 14. 
oO an honeſt and ingenuous mind; nothing more ugly to the judgement of them, by 
ür 2 ſenſe of goodneſs) how contrary they are to juſtice, which doth not 5 7 . 
Slee o wrong our neighbour, as well in his credit and good name, as in his 119. 114 
or. J. bags” ee Win 1 505099 other 


* a 4d 1. at. 4 
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. other goods (for they perhaps may be as much valued by him, may really be of; 
much conſequence to him, as any thing that he hath) which bindeth us to abg,; 
Prov. 10. 12. from hurting him, as well in word, as in deed ; how oppoſite they are to charin 
Cor. 13-5» which obligeth us to think the beſt of our neighbour, and to endeavour that oþ, 
”" . , | alſo may do ſo; to conceal his real faults and blemiſhes ; much more, not to dey; 
and affix falſe ones to him; not to gather and diſperſe ill reports to his prejudice, , 
how miſchievous conſequence alſo they are, breeding ill-will, and ſowing ſtriſe in: 
Prov. 16. 28. Societies both publick and private (even ſeparating chief Friends, as the Wiſkng 
telleth us) common ſenſe and experience do ſhew : they conſequently muſt he ye 
odious in the ſight of God, who loveth the peace and welfare of men; and very off 
five to men, who do the miſchiefs ſpringing from them. Wo de 

* To this Law may be reduced our obligations to be candid in our opinions and d 
1 Cor. 13. courſes concerning others (according to Saint Paul's excellent deſcription of char 
ty:) to forbear all raſh and harſh cenſure, as you know our Saviour in his moſt d 
vine Sermon on the Mount chargeth us; to be veracious, fincere and faithful in a 
our converſation; which duties are ſo often taught and preſſed in both Teſtamenu 

Levit. 19. 11. Ye ſball not (faith the Law) ſteal, nor deal falſely, nor lye to one another; and 
Plal. 15. 2. walk uprightly, and work righteouſneſs, and ſpeak the truth from his beart, a d 
firſt lineaments in the good man's character drawn by the P/almift : and, The n 
Zech. 8. 16. the things ye ſball do (ſaith God in the Prophet) ſpeak ye every man the truth tl 
neighbour ; execute the judgement of truth and peace in your gates: And in the N 
Eph. 4. 23. Teſtament, To a) aſide lying, to ſpeak the truth every man with his neighbour; tg 
Col. 3.9. gfide all malice, all guile, all hypocrifies, envyings and backbitings, are Apoſtolical can 


. 
4 


£2... Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's houſe, thou ſhalt not covet thy neighiar 
| wilt; no2 his man-ſervant, noꝛ his matd-fervant, no? his ore, no his als, n 
any thing that is thy neighbour s. To 0 4 


This Law is comprehenſive and recapitulatory (as it were) of the reſt concernin 
Mark. 10. 19. our neighbour, preſcribing univerſal juſtice toward him (whence St. Marh it {een 
meaneth to render it in one word, by wy d egi, deprive not, or bereave not yc 
- neighbour of any thing) and this not only in outward deed and dealing, but in i 
ward thought and defire, the ſpring, whence they do iſſue forth (for, from the bear 
Matt., 15. 19. as our Saviour teacheth, do proceed evil thoughts, murthers, adulterzes, fornicatums 
| thefts, falſe witneſs, blaſphemies) we are obliged to be ſo far from depriving ob 
neighbour of any good thing belonging to him, that we are not ſo much as to wil 
or defire it; not only to abſtain from all injurious action, but to repreſs covetous inci 
nations: wherein is alſo implied, that we ſhould have a delight and complacence 
aur neighbour's good; not envying him any enjoyment; being in our minds cone 
with the portion God pleaſeth to vouchſafe us; and entirely truſting in him, that 
will "het with what is needful or befitting to us, without the damage of 
Rom. 7.7, 14. neighbour, Thus God's Law is (as St. Paul obſerved) ſpiritual; not only f 
ſtraining exteriour acts, but regulating our inmoſt thoughts, quelling all inordin 
appetites and affections of heart within us; the which may be — * fo as to f 
ſpect not only matters of juſtice toward our neighbour, but all objects whaterf 
our practice; ſo as to import that, which in the Chriſtian Law is fo frequently i 
22 2. 29. joined us, as the life of our Religion, * circumciſing OUT hearts, crucifying the [, 
Coloft S 11. with its paſſions and defires, morttfying our earthly members, putting io death by 
Gal. 5. 24. ſpirit the deeds of the body, putting off the old man, which-is corrupted according ib 
Galen 5. deceitful luſts: d egmiduunoes, ton ſhalt not unlawfully or irregularly deſite, do 
Eph. 4. 22, according to the ſpiritual intent, import all this. UW TO: TR TOA 
Rem: © $31 DE have done; and ſhall only add, chat the ſum and end of theſe, and all of 
good Laws, of all Religion, and all our duty is (as we often are taught in the N 
Teſfament) compriſed in thoſe two Rules, of Loving God with all our burt, in 
Leaving aur neighbour as aur ſelves; ſeriouſly and honeſtly attending unto W 
we.can hardly fail of knowing what in any caſe our duty is: It remains that wee, 
Play, our beſt care and endeavour on the conſcientious: practice thereof; imple } 
there with the aſſiſtance of God's grace, and that good Spirit, which-God hath fe. 
graeciouſſy promiſed: to thoſe, ho duly ask it, by which, alone we can be enabled 
keep God's Commandments: To:him belall glory and praiſe. Amen. TH! 
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is a peculiar excellency of our religion, that it doth not much employ men's Oe. i. 56, 
care, pains and time, about matters of ceremonial obſervance ; but doth chiefly | 


ents (and in a manner wholly) exerciſe them in works of ſubſtantial duty, agreeable 
, reaſon, perfective of man's nature, productive of true glory to God, and ſolid be- 
et to men. Its deſign is not to amuſe our fancies wich empty ſhews, nor to take up 
ſe i ur endeavours in fruitleſs performances, but to render-us truly good, and like unto 


od; firſt in interiour diſpoſition of mind, then in exteriour practice; full of hearty 

we and reverence to God, of tender 2 and good-will toward men, of mode- 

tion and purity in the enjoy ment of theſe things; of all true piety and virtue; where- 

ve may become qualified for that life of bliſs which it tendereth and promiſeth; 

r converſation in a holy Society above, to which it deſigueth and calleth us. 

Fer becauſe Fancy is naturally a medium, and an effectual inſtrument of action; and 1 bath eſoeci. 
wſe ſenſible objects are apt ſtrongly to affect our minds; it hath pleaſed the di- ally upon 3 

ne Wiſdom to apply them, in fit meaſure, and to ſanctifie them to thoſe good pur- Er and age 

oſes, by appointing ſome few ſolemn and ſignificant Rites to be obſerved by us, be- Gems all 

jp in their own nature proper and uſeful, and by God defigned to declare his mind cy. 

nd gracious intents to us; to conſign and convey his Grace into our Souls, to con- 

Im our Faith in him, to raiſe our devotion toward him, to quicken our reſolutions 

f obeying his Will; to enable and exelte us to the practice of thoſe great Duties 

hich he requireth of us: Our Lord Feſus Chrift, faith St. Auſtin, Bath ſubject- Pagers 2 

un to his gentle yoke, and light burtben; whence with Secraments moſt. few in num- ſum: ſabdidir, 

er, moſt eafre for obſervance, moſt excellent in Janification, be bound. together the ” 72 Ta 

riety of new people. And T he mercy of God (faith he again) ould have Religion free, cramentis au- 

the celebration of a moſt few, and moſt clear Sac ramentinmn. % el. 


| mis, obſerwati- 
| N eee I A Sabo biff, ale, 
Fnificatione pre ftanti/Fmis S cietatem novi populi colligavit : ficut eft Baptiſmus Trinitatis vomine conſecratus, communicatio Corporis & 
eguinis 2 i quid aliud in Scripturis Cantnicis commendatur, & c. Ep. 118. Nelgionem pauciſimis & manifeftiſimis cele- 
7 Inte S - WALK 4A 


wel atnum Sacramentis miſericordia Dei liberam offs voluit. 1d. Epi 1g... 2 
6 a 3 11 9CL an: eiern OL TF. AL IS | 
of Of theſe there appear two (and St. 41 555 in the place cited could inſtance in no 
ore) of general and principal uſe, inſtituted by our Lord himſelf; which becauſe 
ey repreſent to us ſomewhat not ſubject to ſenſe, and have a; ſeoret influence up- 
te gn us; becauſe what is intended by them, is not immediately diſeernible by what is 
vel "op =", without ſome explication, (their ſignificancy being not wholly grounded in the 
tly ure dut depending upon arbitrary — —— as that of words, which is of kin 
577 o them ; whence St. Auſtin calls a Sacrament, Verbum wiſſbilt) have uſually been 
1 | led My/terres, (that is, actions of a cloſe and occult importance, of derper mean- 
+ Ts and. defign, than is obvious to ordinary perception) and thence are alſo 
„led Sacraments, for no other reaſon, I conceive, than becauſe the ancienteſt Fran- 
15 | ours of the Bible into Latin, did uſually render the word yug1gor by the word: 


eramentum; whence every thing containing under it ſome what of abftruſe mean- 

Ng, 18 by ancient Writers termed a. Sacrament. (80 Tertullian calle all Chriſtianity Exod. 12. v. 26. 
| Sacrament of Chriſtian Religion; and Eliſbas Ax he calls che Sacrament ofiSacramenri N 
%d; and St. Auſtin ſpeaks of the. Sacrament, of Bread, of Fiſh; of Numberyj of lat, 
e Rock, Ge. In ſhort, he ſays of all Signs, That when. they belong to divint ehimps; mitur 

) are called F. Sacraments; which ſhews to how.. ſmall purpoſe the Diſputes 


ace + Nimis autem | 
ſa, on h th . 3 Toes © 7 1 — SH » b um eſt con- 
a on What mall grounds the dectees are, concer dhe nuruber, general natu 

1 l ne eee 4 el 1 , 0 | $54: 4 | 


PE venienter diſpu- 


1 —— n 


1 
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tare de varie. and efficacy of Sacraments ; for where a name or form of a Sacrament is of ſo lar 


tate rum, 


en an ambiguous and indeterminate ſignificatioh} there can be nothing but confuſion? 


— perti- the diſputes about it.) But thoſe which chiefly at leaſt, and in way of eminency * 
nent, Sacramen- 


— mac obtained this name, are thoſe 7790 inſtituted by our Lord, Baptiſin, and the Ling; 


4 


At Ep. s ts Stipper ; of which 1 ſhall in order diſcourſe; and ſo of each, as very briefly to cop. 
— ider the oceaſion of their inſtitution, the actions injoined in them; the nature gf 
cramentorum them, or wherein their myſtery doth conſiſt, the ends for which they were intend. 


cramentorum 


m/eria corruſ- ed, and the effects they produce; together with the diſpoſitions and duties (antege. 
rw Leo. I. gent, concomitant and conſequent) required of us in the uſe and practice of them, 


And firſt 8 k 
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TMERE were, (as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews telleth us) in ſacred us 
among the Jews Super Barr lia ol, ſeveral kinds of Baptiſins. The Lean- 


Heb. 9. 10. 
Seld. de He-. ed in their Laws and Cuſtoms teach, that they never did receive any Perſan 


driis. 


into their Coyenanr,, whether that which was more ſtrict (to which natural Jaw, 


and Proſelytes of Righteouſneſs were tyed) or that which was more lax, with which 


. 


| Strangers and Proſelytes of the gate did comply, without a Baptiſm. And tha 
Exod. 29. 4. Prieſts and Levi N into their office, were to be ſanctified by waſhing with 
Numb. 8. 6. water, we ſee plainly preſcribed in their Law; likewiſe that all perſons, . who hal 
contracted any kind of defilement, were purificd by the like Ceremony, particularly 
LT Children new- Born, is expreſſed there. Moreover, that it was in uſe for perſons ub 
16, 18,27. were conſcious to themſelves of having tranſgreſſed God's Law, being in God's Name 
Nau invited by ſome perſon of eminent authority (a Prepbet, or like a Prophet, one 
DIY * 19- » commiſſionated by God unto repentance and amendment of Life, to be waſhed by 
Ezek..16. 4. him, in teſtimony of their ſtedfaſt purpoſe to amend ; and in hope to obtain pardon 
ftom God of their paſt offences, and to be re- inſtated in his favour, appears probable 
John 1. 25,33. by St. Fohn the Baptiſt his undertaking, and the ſucceſs thereof. For if the mat- 
nner of his proceeding had been altogether unuſual and unknown, ſo many it ſeems 
would not ſo readily (without any ſtir or obſtacle) have complied | therewith; 
eſpecially among the Scribes and Phariſees, thoſe zealous adherents to traditionar 
practice, who, to maintain their credit and intereſt with the people, were ſo averſe 
fram:all appearance'of novelty.” This practice then of waſhing in ſo many caſes, and 
to ſo many purpoſes cuſtomary among God's people, to ſignify mens entring into1 
new ſtate or courſe of life, being withal moſt apt and proper for his deſign, our Bl 
ſed Sauiour, who never favoured needleſs innovations, Was pleaſed to aſſume and 
impaſe upon the Diſciples and followers of his Religion, accommodating it to thol 

holy purpoſes; which we ſhall now endeavour to declare. 


What the action it ſelf enjoined is; what the manner and form thereof, is appar 
Mat, 28. 10. by: the words of our Lord's inſtitution; Gbing forth therefore (ſaith he) tach l 
Mark 16. 15. dtſcaphe): all Nations, \baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 

of : the” Holy Ghoſt teaching them to obferve all things, which I have commantr 


116623385 L. 


: 
} . 


7 gf 3 YG Rr pos 710%. tl | 
The Action is baptizing or immerſing in water; the Object thereof, thoſe Perſon 
of any Nation, hom his Minifters can by their inſtruction and perſuaſion, rendes 
Diſeciples, that: is, ſuch as do ſincerely believe the truth of his Doctrine, and fe, 

ouſly reſolve to obey his Commandments. It is performed i the Name, that i, f 

is miniſtred by the authority, and bears ſpeclal relation unto the Perſons of in 
hleſſed Trinity, as the chief Objets of rhe'Faith profeſſed, and the ſole Obje®®? 
dhe abedience undertalten therein; as exhibiring-gracious fayours unto the 

baptized, and as receiving ſpecial obligations from him. ö och 


— ee eee 3 3 : * | 
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OY 


— VENT 1 * * 


bs euch is the Action it ſelf declared to be; the myſtery thereof conſiſts in its being 
de. ootable ſign to repreſent, and an authentick Seal to ratifie the collation then made of 
certain great benefits to us; and our undertaking correſpondent duties toward God. 

ne The Benefits which God then ſignifies, and (upon due terms) engageth to confer 


ras us, are theſe . ; 

On- 1. The purgation or abſolution of us from the guilt of paſt offences, by a free and 
of ql remiſſion of them, (the which waſhing by Water, cleanſing from all ſtains, doth 
8 noſt appoſitely repreſent) and conſequently God's being reconciled unto us, his re- 


cziving us into a ſtate of grace and favour, his freely juſtifying us, (that is, looking 

pon Us, or treating us as juſt and innocent Perſons, although before we ſtood guilty 

of heinous fins, and thereupon liable to grievous puniſhments) that theſe benefits are 

onferred in Baptiſm, many places of Scripture plainly ſhew ; (and the primitive 

Church, with moſt firm and unanimous conſent, did believe *.] And now (ſaid » 7;4. juſt. 
Ananias to St. Paul) Why doſt thou tarry? Ariſe and be baptized, and waſh away dpel.z.Terl. 
thy fins. And, Repent (ſaith St. Peter, preaching to the Fews) and let every one of 1 1 
w be baptized for the remiſſion of fins. And, Chrift (faith St. Paul again to the Ads 2. 38. 
Epbefians) loved his Church, and delivered himſelf for it, that he might ſanctiſe it, Eph. 5. 26. 
jurging it by the waſhing of water, cy pal, (that is, he effectually in Baptiſm con- 
foned to the members of his Church, that mercy and remiſſion of ſins, which he 
purchaſed and merited by his paſſion.) And again, Such (faith he to the Corinthians) 
were ſome of you, (that is, ye were perſons guilty of heinous fins) but ye have been 
raſhed, ye have been ſanctiſied, ye have been juſtified in the name of our Lord, and 


1 Cor. 6. 11. 


be Spirit of our God; where, having been waſhed in Chriſt's name, doth (in 
n. congruity with what is ſaid in other places) denote Baptiſm in his name; being 
u (adifed and juſtified, do expreſs the firſt benefits accompanying that Baptiſm. And 


udeed, where- ever a general remiſſion of fins, or a full ſanctification, or conſecra- 
tion, and juſtification of mens perſons in God's fight, are mentioned; that remiſſion 
of fins, that ſeparation, or dedication unto God's Service, that reception into Grace, 


WY hich are conſigned in Baptiſm, are (I conceive) underſtood ; there being no other 
1.4 WW czſon or occaſion, wherein ordinarily and viſibly God doth exhibit choſe Benefirs. 
ly It may be demanded, How children, by reaſon of therr innocent age, are capable of Quid feſlinat 
ho theſe Benefits; how they can be pardoned, who never had offended, how they can innocent eas 
nee juſtified, who never were capable of being unjuſt? I briefly anſwer, That becauſe nem peccato- 
dne cbey come from that race, which by fin had forteited God's favour, and had alienated rum ? Tertut. 
elf from him; becauſe alſo they have in them thoſe feeds of pravity from which 
lon WY fterward certainly, life continuing, (without God's reſtraining Grace) will ſprout 
ible WY forth innumerable evil actions; therefore that God overlooking all the defects of 
an- beir nature, both relative, and abſolute, or perſonal, doth aſſume them into his impletur a. 
em pccial favour, is no ſmall benefic to them, anſwerable to the remiſſion of actual fin, pud nos Spiri- 
ich; ud reſtitution from the Rare conſequent thereon in others, 5 loony 4 wg 
10 2. In Baptiſm, the Gift of God's Holy Spirit is conferred, qualifying us for the cens =tas, &c. 
ere WY date into which we then come, and enabling us to perform the duties we then under- r. Epil. a5. 
aue, which ocherwiſe we ſhould be unable to perform; for purification of our hearts 
wi from vicious inclinations and deſires; for begetting holy diſpoſitions and affections in 
30 our Souls; for to guide and inſtruct us, to ſuſtain and ſtrengthen us, to enoourage and 
a vomfort us in all the courſe of Chriſtian piety : the which effects are well alſo figu- 
hoe A red by water, which purifieth things both from inherent and adbetent filth. That this 

beaeft is annexed to Baptiſm, the Seripture alſo teacheth us: Be baptized (ſaith St. 
dent Lerer) in the Name of Chrift to the remiſſion of fins, and ye ſhall receiue the gift of the Ad, 2. 38. 
1 3 Ghoſt : &is &v mveopa vori, We being peine in one body, are made t0 drink 1 Cor. 12. 13. 
a ne pirit, ſaith St. Paul: And with the “Lader vf Regeneration, St. Pau again Alles, ma- 
ndel the renovation of the Holy Ghoſt : And it is rep as an advantage of ze 

Ur $4viczr's Baptiſm above that of Joba, that our Lord not only baptized with wa vd. 


wha repentance, but with the Holy Ghoſt, and Fire. 477i. Tit. 3. f. 
dme preventing operations of the Holy Ghoſt (whereby God freelydrawerh Men to 4: 3: 13. 


{erty chuittianity. perſuading their minds to aſſent thereto ſinſpiring their hearts with reſolu- 
5 55 a — o comply with it) do precede Baptiſm; but a more full communication thervof 


— compact, aſſured by promiſe) for the confirming and maintaining us in the firm 


and conſtant practice of Chriſtianity is conſequent thereon 3 ¶ fler ye had believed, Ephel. 1. 14. 
ecſon It uere ſealed by the Holy Spirit of promiſe, ach be Paul. To fignify gong 
, of Ua- 


— the ancient Chriſtians did to Baptiſm annex the C 


ON ; 


Gal. 3. 27. Chriſt: And, ſo many f you (faith he again) as have been baptized into Chriſt, (int 


Coloſf. 8. 13. 
1 Pet. 3. 21. 
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Tit. 3. . us into the ſure way of Salvation; and, God (faith St. Paul) according to his mercy ſavel 
Matt. 16. 16. , by the laver regeneration; and, He that ſhall believe, and ſhall be baptized, ſhall be 


* 
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2 Cor. 1. 21. ſon; that which St. Paul may ſeem to reſpect, when he ſaith, He that eftabliſhes, 
(or confirmeth) us with you into Chriſt, and who hath anointed us, is God 
hath ſealed us, and hath given us the earneſt of the Spirit in our hearts. 

3. With thoſe gifts is connected the benefit of Regeneration, implying our entrane, 
into a new ſtate and courſe of life; being endowed with new faculties, diſpoſitions a 

Epheſ. 2, 22, capacities of Souls, becoming new Creatures and new Men, as it were, renewed 52 

23, 24. the likeneſs of God in righteouſneſs and true holineſs, our being ſanctified in our heath 

VEE 5. 17. and lives, being mortified to fleſhly luſts and worldly affections, being quickned y 
a ſpiritual life and heavenly converſation: in ſhort, becoming in relation, and I 
diſpoſition of mind, the children of God. This the matter and the action of Beh. 

tiſm doth ſet out; for as children new born, (for cleanſing them from impurities 30. 

Ezek. 16. 4. herent from the Womb) both among the Jeus and other people, were wont to . 

ae, wafhed; ſo are we in Baptiſm, ſignifying our purification from natural and word 

r defilements: The merſion alſo in Water, and the emerſion thence, doth figure on 

g death to the former, and receiving to a new life. Whence Baptiſm is by St, Pu 

1 called the laver of Regeneration; and our Lord faith, that, If a man be not born ai 

e Water and the Spirit, be cannot enter into the Kingdom of God; that is, every ont 
becoming a Chriſtian, is by Baptiſm regenerated or put into a new ſtate of Life, get. 

Gal. 3. 26. teth new diſpoſitions of Soul, and new relations to God. Ze are all (faith St. Pay) 

.be childrenof God by faith in Chriſt Feſus ; that is, by embracing his Doctrine, and 

Rom. 6. 4. ſubmitting to his Law profeſſedly in Baptiſm. And, We (faith St. Paul again) are 

Col. 2. 12. zuried with Chriſt through Baptiſm unto death; that as Cbriſt was raiſed from th 
dead by the glory of the Father, ſo alſo we ſhould walk in newneſs of life. 

4. Wich theſe Benefits is conjoined that of being inferred into God's Church, hi 
family, the number of his choſen people, the myſtical body of Chriſt, whereby yr 
become entituled to the privileges and immunities of that heavenly Corporation, V. 
1 Cor. 12. 13. (faith St. Paul) have been all baptized in one ſpirit into one body, the myſtical body d 


z Who al 


Cbhriſt myſtical, or the Church) have put on Chriſt, and ye are (adds he) all one i 

Chriſt Feſus. As Proſelytes among the Fews by Baptiſm were admitted unto the 

Communion and privileges of the Fewiſh; ſo thereby are we received into the like 
Communion' and privileges of the Chriſtian, far more excellent, Society. 

5p. In conſequence of theſe things, there is with Baptiſm conferred a capacity of, atitle 

A unto, an aſſurance (under condition of perſevering in faith and obedience to our Lord)of 

1 Pet. 1. 2. eternal life and ſalvation. We are therein, in St. Peter's words, regenerated unto a liv) 

- bope of an incorruptible inheritance, by that. reſurrection of Chriſt, which is repreſented 

to us in this action; and ſo therein applied, as to beget in us a title and a hope toriſe 

ga in in like manner toa bliſsful life; whence we are ſaid therein to riſe with him: Being, 

ſaith St. Paul, Buried with him in Baptiſm, wherein alſo we were raiſed again: when 

by the two great Apoſtles, Baptiſm is ſaid to ſave us: Baptiſin (faith St. Peter) the ants 

type of the delivery in the flood, doth ſaveus, that is, admitteth us into the Ark, puttet) 


ſaved, is our Sayiour's own word and promiſe ; /hall be ſaved, that is, ſhall be put into 
a ſtate and way of ſalvation, continuing in which ſtate, proceeding in which way he 
aſſuredly ſhall be ſaved: for faith there denoteth perſeverance in faith, and baptiſm im. 
-plieth performance of the conditions therein undertaken ; which next is robe confider d 
For as this holy Rite ſignifyech and ſealerh-God'scollation of ſo many great benefits" 
us; ſoitalſo implieth and on our part ratifiech out obligation, then in an eſpecial manne 
commencing, to ſeveral moſt important duties toward him. It impliech, that we are i 
mind fully perſuaded concerning the truth of that doctrine, vhich God the Father reveal 
ed by his bleſſed Son, and confirmed by the miraculous operation of the Holy Ghoſt; we 
therein profeſs our humble and thankful embracing the overturesof Mercy and Grech 
purchaſed for us by our Saviour's meritorious undertaking and performances, the wh 
are then exhibited and tendered to us; we therein declare our hearty reſolution to for 
all wicked courſes of life, repugnant to the doctrine and law of Chriſt; fully to confotu 
our lives to his will, living hereafter in all piety, righteouſneſs: and ſobriety, 45 lo) 
ſubjects, faithful ſervants, and dutiful childten to God; in brief, we therein ate 
' - Yenouncing all erroneous principles, all vicious inclinations, and all other engagemen 
| Whatever, entirely to devote our ſelves to the faith and obedience of God the Father, 11 
5 glorious and good Maker; of God the Son, our gracious Redeemer; of God the 1 
Ghoſt, our bleſſed Guide, Aſſiſtant, Advocate and Comforter ; Theſe are the — 


* l 


— 
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ecedent to and concomitant of our Baptiſm (immediately and formally required of 
hoſe, who are capable of performing them, mediately and virtually of them who are 
not) the which are ſignified by our being baptized in the Name of the Holy Trinity. 
Theſe Duties the Scripture commonly expreſſeth by the word, Faith and Repen- 
ance; ſometimes ſingly, ſomerimes conjunctly: I (ſaid Philip ro the Eunuch) thou AR: 8. 37. 
Mieveſt with thy heart it is lawful (for thee to be baptized ;) Faith was an indiſ- 
nfible condition prerequiſite thereto ; and, Repent (ſaith Saint Peter) and let Ad, 2. 38. 
every one of you be baptized; Repentance alſo was neceſſary to precede it; indeed 
dock theſe (as they are meant in this caſe) do in effect ſignify the ſame ; each im- 
tteth a being renewed in mind, in judgment, in will, in affection; a ſerious embra- 
cing of Chriſt's Doctrine, and a ſtedfaſt reſolution to adhere thereto in practice. 5 
Hence are thoſe effects or conſequences attributed to Faith, juſtifying us, reconciling 1 = 
and bringing us near to God, ſaving us; becauſe it is the neceſſary condition requi- Ss, & 96. 26 
red by God, and by him accepted, that we may be capable of theſe benefits conferred & 3. 19. & 
in Baptiſm ; the ſame being alſo referr'd to that repentance or change of mind, which Nom 
muſt accompany our entrance in Chriſtianity ; that good Conſcience with which we & 3. 25. & z. 
ſtipulate a perpetual devotion and obedience to God, the which therefore doth (as &,, 2 16. 
dr Peter telleth us) ſave us, it contributing to our Salvation, as a duty neceſſarily & 3. 8. 
required in order thereto. This is that death to fin, and reſurrection to righteouſ- —＋ 39- 
nels, that being buried with Chriſt, and riſing again with him, fo as to walk in gf," 1. 
newneſs of life, which the baptiſmal action ſignifies, and which we then really un- 2 Theft 2. 13. 
dertake to perform. | 1 
And as ſuch are the duties preceding or accompanying Baptiſm ; ſo making good Matt. 9. 13. 
the engagements they contain, conſtantly perſiſting in them, maintaining and impro- ke 24 47- 
ring them, are duties neceſſarily conſequent thereupon. Having (faith the Apoſtle) 1 Per. 3. 21. 
; our bodies waſhed with pure water, let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith with- Rom. 6. 3, 
wut wavering. We ſhould indeed continually remember, frequently and ſeriouſly fieb. 10. 24. 
conſider, what in ſo ſolemn a manner we (upon ſo valuable conſiderations) did then 2 Pet. 3. 17. 
ondertake, promiſe and vow to God, diligently ſtriving to perform it; for viola- 
ting our part of the Covenant and ſtipulation then made, by apoſtacy in profeſ- 
hon or practice from God and Goodneſs, we certainly muſt forfeit thoſe ineſtima- 
ble benefits, which God otherwiſe hath tied himſelf to beſtow; the pardon of our ſins, 
the favour of God, the being members of Chriſt, the grace, guidance, aſſiſtance and 
comfort of the Holy Spirit; the right unto and hope of Salvation, We ſo doing, 
ſhall not only ſimply diſobey and offend God; but add the higheſt breach of fidelity 
to our diſobedience, together with the moſt heinous ingratitude, abuſing the greateſt 
grace that could be vouchſafed us: I we wilfully fin, after we have taken the ac- Heb. 10. 26. 
enowledgment of the truth, (faith the Apoſtle, meaning that ſolemn profeſſion of our | 
Faith and Baptiſm) we trample underfoot the Son of God; we profane the blood of the 
Covenant ; wwe do deſpite unto the Spirit of Grace; and incurring ſo deep guilt, we 
mult expect ſuicable puniſhment. But I proceed to the other Sacrament, 


1 


THE Wh 
Mong the wonderful works of Power and Grace performed by God Almighty, cyp. xs. 64. 
in favour of the Children of 1/-ae/, and in order to their delivery from the 
Egyptian ſlavery, a moſt ſignal one, was the ſmiting the firſt-born in eve- 
A of the Egyptians, and paſſing over the houſes of the Children of 1/rael; 
. ein God declared his juſt wrath againſt their cruel Oppreſſours, depriving them 
12 ſudden and dreadful manner of what was neareſt and deareſt to them; and his 
pq mercy toward them, in preſerving what was alike dear to them from ſo 
5 l a calamity ; thus (as the Text — * it) putting a difference between the 
$/Ptans and the Children of Iſrael. Now that the memory of ſo remarkable a 


Mercy might be preſerved, that their affections might be raiſed to a ſtrong ſenſe of 
0 L. I. | | XXX a ; God's 


Rom. 5. 1, 2. 
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God's goodneſs, and their Faith in them confirmed, ſo as in the like need to ho 
for the ſame favourable help and protection, by the conſideration of ſo notable a 
experiment, it pleaſed God to appoint a Sacrament, or myſterious Rite to be ag. 
nually celebrated, repreſenting and recalling to mind, that Act of God wherein his 
ſpecial kindnefs was ſo eminently demonſtrated toward his People: The ſame alſo (4, 
did other Rites and Sacrifices, inſtituted by God among that people) looking direct 
forward upon that other great delivery from Sin and Hell, which God in mercy de. 
figned toward mankind, to be atchieved by our Saviour; prefiguring, that the Soul 
of them who ſhould be willing to forſake the ſpiritual bondage of fin, ſhould be fl. 
1 ved from the ruin coming upon them who would abide therein; God regarding the 
Hieb 12- blood of our Saviour (that immaculate Lamb, ſacrificed for them) ſprinkling UPcn 
Pet. 1. 2. the doors of their houſes, that is, by hearty Faith and Repentance, applied to their 
A Conſciences. The occafion of celebrating which Holy Rite, our Saviour we ſee 
did improve to the inſtitution of this Sacrament, moſt agreeing therewith in defipn, 
as repreſentative and commemorative of the greateſt bleſſing and mercy that we ar 
capable of having vouchſafed to us; ſome part of that ancient Rite or Sacrifice 
(which was moſt ſuitable to the ſpecial purpoſes of this Inſtitution, and moſt con- 
formable to the general conſtitution of che Chriſtian Religion, whereby all blocdy 
Sacrifices are aboliſhed) being retained in this. 
The Action it ſelf (or rather the whole Rite, conſiſting of divers actions) we ſee 
plainly deſcribed in the Goſpels, and in the firſt Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Corn 
1 Tim. 4. 5. fhians; diſtinguiſhable into theſe chief parts. 1. The Benediction and Confecrs 
tion (by Prayer and Thankſgiving) of Bread and Wine. 2. The breaking of Bread 
and handling the Cup. 3. The delivery and diſtribution of them to the perſony 
Low 22- 19 preſent. 4. The declaration accompanying that delivery, that thoſe ſymbolica 
wyeesioes. things and actions did repreſent our Saviour's Body given and broken, our Saviour) 
r Cor. 11. 24, Blood ſhed and poured out for us, in ſanction of the new Covenant. 5. The actul 
1 partaking of thoſe Symbols, by eating the Bread, and drinking the Wine, done by 
Senccicare. all preſent. Theſe things we find done at the firſt inſtitution and exemplary prac 
— 68-3 tice of this holy Ceremony: the which our Saviour obliged us to imitate, ſaying, 
Matt. 26. zo. Do this in remembrance of me. There followeth in St. Matthew and St. Mark, pre- 
Mark 14- 26. ſently after the narration concerning theſe particulars, — ; Uuricavres, And bun 
ſung a hymn, they went to the mount of Olives : Which action was indeed in it ſelfpro- 
per to conclude the practice of this holy Rite, yet what reference it hath thereto, 
cannot thence be determined; However with theſe the Church hath always joinel 
ſeveral acts of Devotion (Confeſſions, Prayers, Praiſes, Thankſgivings, Interceſſom 
Vows) ſuitable to the defign and nature of the Sacrament, apt to glorify God, ui 
edifie the faithful in the celebration thereof. ; | | 
Such is the practice it ſelf inſtituted and injoined by our Saviour ; the myſtet. 
ous importance thereof, as we find it explained in holy Scripture, (the only (li 
and ſure ground, upon which we can build the explication of ſupernatural Myſe 
ries) conſiſteth chiefly in theſe particulars : | 
1. It was intended for a commemorative repreſentation of our Saviour's Paſſion for 
us; fit to mind us of it, to move us to conſider ir, to beget affections in us, ſuitable 
Luke 22. 19. to the memory and conſideration thereof: xd Tae eis v d dyapuonow Di 1 
1 Cor. 11. 25. (ſaith our Lord) for my remembrance, or in commemoration of me; that is, ſo 
thereby to have raiſed in you a reflection of mind and heart upon thoſe grievous pa 
which I ſhall have endured for your ſake, to procure for you a remiſſion of i, 
i Cor. 11. 26. and reconciliation to God: And, So often (faith St. Paul) as ye eat this bread 
drink this cup, xanelygaaere, Ve tell forth (or ſignificantly expreſs) the death f 
Lord till be come, (or during his abſence from us.) The ſuffering of our Saviour ( 
moſt wonderful act of goodneſs and charity, that ever was performed in the wall 
which produced effects of higheſt conſequence to our benefit, the conſidera 
whereof is apt to work the beſt diſpoſitions of piety in us) ſhould very frequent) 
prefent to our thoughts and affections; and that it may be ſo with advantage, 1 
a ſolemn and ſenſible repreſentation thereof is very conducible ; wherein we ben 
him crucified, as it were in gie, his body broken, his blood poured out for ur: 
it being in a fort a putting us into the circumſtances of thoſe, who did behold w 
Saviour for us hanging upon the Croſs, Our Lord being abſent in body 4 
us, (fitting in Heaven at God's right hand) co ſupply that abſence, a 
ſhould not be apt to forget him, and thereby become wholly eſtranged from 1 
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leaſed to order this occaſion of being preſent, and converſing with us in ſuch a 
as may retain in our memories his gracious ee for us; may im- 
e us up in mind and affection 


N- 7 in our hearts a kindly ſenſe of them; may rai 


4 The benefits conſequent upon our Saviour's Paſſion, rightly apprehended, hearti- 
believed, ſeriouſly conſidered by us, are hereby lively repreſented, and effectual- 
conveyed ; to the ſuſtenance and nouriſhment of our ſpiritual life, to therefreſh- 
ent and comfort of our ſouls. It is a holy Feaſt, a ſpiritual Repaſt, a divine Enter- 
- ment, to which God in kindneſs invites us; to which if we come with well- 
poſed minds, he there feeds us with moſt holy and delicious Viands, with heaven- 
Manna, with moſt reviving and cheriſhing Liquor. Bread is the ſtaff of life, the 
oſt common, moſt neceſſary, and moſt wholſome, and moſt ſavoury Meat; 
Vine is the moſt pleaſant and wholſome alſo, the moſt ſprightly and cordial Drink; 
them therefore our Lord choſe to repreſent that body and blood, by the oblation 
which a capacity of life and health was procured to mankind; the taking in 
hich by right apprehenſion, taſting it by hearty faith, digeſting it by careful at- 
ation and meditation, converting it into our ſubſtance by devout, grateful and ho- 
affections, joined with ſerious and ſteady reſolutions of living anſwerable there- 
> will certainly ſupport and maintain our ſpiritual life in a vigorous health and 


e N Nppy growth of grace; refreſhing our hearts with comfort and ſatisfaction unſpeak- 


= 


1 & of mind and will, connected with right perſuaſions concerning him) hath eter- 

wn FT life, and ſpall live for ever, as himſelf declares and promiſes: which benefits 

cal Wicrefore in the due performance of this holy duty, are conveyed unto us. 

ry 3. This Sacrament declares that union, which good Chriſtians partaking thereof 

vl e with CHriſt; their myſtical infertion into him, by a cloſe dependance upon him John 15. ai; * 
by BP piritual life, mercy, grace and ſalvation; a conſtant adherence to him by faith | 
a- d obedience, a near conformity to him in mind and affection; an inſeparable con- 
action with him, by che ſtricteſt bands of fidelity, and by the moſt endearing re- 

re- ions: Which things could not more fitly be ſer out, than by the partaking our beſt 

in d moſt neceſſary food; which being taken in, ſoon becomes united to us, aſſimila- 

-A and converted into our ſubſtance ; thereby renewing our ſtrength, and repairing 

10, e decays of our nature: Wherefore, He (faith our Saviour) that eateth my fleſh, John 6. 56. 
ned Wi" drinketh my blood, abideth in me, and I in bim; and, The cup of bleſſing (ſaith * Cor. 10. 16. 
. Paul) which we bleſs, is it not the communion of the blood of Chriſt? the bread 

and bich we break, is it not the communion of the body of Chriſt? We in the out- 


ad action, partake of the Symbols repreſenting our Saviour's Body and Blood; 
e in the ſpiritual intention, communicate of his very Perſon, being (according to 
be manner infinuated) intimately united to him. 

4. By this Sacrament conſequently is ſignified and ſealed that union, which is 
mong our Saviour's true Diſciples communicating therein; their being together 
ited in conſent of mind, and unity of faith; in mutual good-will and affection, 

i hope and tendency to the ſame bleſſed end, in ſpiritual brotherhood and ſociety; 


em one to another; they partaking of this one individual food, become tranſla- 
) are one bread, one body; for all of us do partake of one bread. 


a the repreſenting, producing and promoting theſe things, we are taught the my- 
ey of this Sacrament doth conſiſt ; It was deſigned as a proper and efficacious in- 


de ument, to raiſe in us pious affections toward our good God and gracious Redeem- 

ord, BF" do diſpoſe us to all holy practice; to confirm our faith, to nouriſh our hope, to 

alien cken our reſolutions of walking carefully in the ways of duty; to unite us more 

| - n to our Saviour, and to combine us in charity one toward another; the accom- 
uc 


Fming of which intents thereof, doth ſuppoſe our faichful and diligent concurrence 
de uſe thereof; whence ariſe many duties incumbent upon us in reſpect thereto, 
me antecedent, ſome concomitant, ſome conſequent to the ule thereof. - 
1. Before we addreſs our ſelves to the partaking of this venerable myſtery, we ſhould 


onſider whither we are going, what is the nature and importance of the action we 


vo © come into his more eſpecial preſence, to be entertained by him with the 
{ ] % XXX 2 deareſt 


le; He that doth thus, eats our Saviour's fleſh, and arinks brs blood, (that is, who, John 6. 51. 
our Saviour interpreteth it, doth believe in him; that belief importing all other 47. & 


pecially upon account of their communion: with Chriſt, which moſt cloſely ties %. Cy 


. . g { Ep.67. p.208. 
cd, as it were, into one body and ſubſtance: Seeing (ſaith St. Paul) we being ma- 1 Cor. 10. 173 


our ſelves about; that we are approaching to our Lord's Table, (fo St. Paul cal- 1 Cor. 10. 21; 
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deareſt welcome, and the beſt chear that can be; to receive the fulleſt teſtimoni z 
his mercy, and the foreſt pledges of his favour roward us; that we ute going to =. 
hold our Lord in tendereſt love, offering up hitnſelf « Sacrifice to God, therein i, 
dergoing the ſoreſt pains, and fouleſt diſgraces for our good and ſalvation ; re. 6 
ought e to bring with us diſpoſitions of foul, ſultable to ſuch an acceſ vil vo 
ſuch an entercourſe with our gracious Lord. Had we the honour and favour ol ” 
invited to the Table of a great Prince, what eſpecial care ſhould we have to gre, | 
bodies in a clean and decent garb, to compoſe our minds in order to expreſſion of all ' e 
reſpect to him; to bring nothing about us noifome or ugly, that might offend his f | des 
or diſpleaſe his mind: The like ſurely, and greater care we ſhould apply, v (ot 
thus being called, do go into God's preſence and communion. We ſhould, in pt tor 
ration thereto, with all our power, endeavour to cleanſe our ſouls from all impuri fri 
of thought and defire ; from all iniquity and perverſeneſs; from all malice, enn 
tred, anger, and all ſuch evil diſpoſitions, which are moſt offenſive to God! y pet 
piercing ſight, and unbeſeeming his glorious preſence; we ſhould dreſs out fouls yi 
all thoſe comely ornaments of grace (with purity, humility, meekneſs and chat * 
which will render us acceptable and well-pleafing to him: We ſhould compoſe n 
minds into a frame of reverence and awful regard to the majeſty of God, into H I 
ly, calm, and tender diſpoſition of heart, apt to expreſs all reſpect due to his AH 
ſence, fit to admit the gracious illapſes of his holy Spirit ; very ſuſceptive of al H. 
and beavenly affections, which are ſuitable to ſuch a communion, or may jr 
from it. We ſhould therefore remove and abandon from us, not only all vicioxit 
clinations, and evil purpoſes; but even all worldly cares, defires and paſſions yu 
may diſtract or diſcompoſe us, that may dull or deject us, that may cauſe us u K 
have our ſelves indecently or unworthily before God, that may beteave us of bea e 
cellent fruits from ſo bleſſed an entertainment. 
1 Car. 11. 28. To theſe purpoſes we ſhould, according to St. Paul's advice, Sori walk | 
3 examine and approve our ſelves; conſider ing our paſt actions, and our preſet 2 
clinations, and accordingly by ſerious meditation, and fervent prayer to God for M. 
gracious affiſtance therein, working our ſoulsinto a hearty remorſe for our paſt i 
carriages, and a fincere reſolution to amend for the future; forfaking all fin, en 
x Cor. 5. 7. vouring in all our actions to ſerve and pleaſe God; purging out (as St. Paul ii f 
injoineth us) tbe old Jeaven of vice and wickedneſs ; fo that we tttay feaft, and cep 
brate this paſſover, in which Chriſt is myſtieally ſaerificed for us, itt the atm 
diſpoſitions of fincerity and truth. Such are the duties previous to out paar 
this Sacrament. FA ri 
2. Fhoſe duties which accompany it, are a reverent and devour affection of bene 
with a ſuitable behaviour therein; an awful ſenſe of mind befirting the Majelty ing 
that Preſence wherein we do appear, anfwerable to the greatneſs, and goodneſs, 1 
holineſs of him, with whom we converfe ; becoming the facredneſs of Hel 
Myfteries which are exhibited to us, (that which Sr. Paul ſeemeth to call i 
2 Cor. 11, 29. Ae owna K., to diſcern or diſtinguiſh ear Lord's body ; that is, yielding ape 
culiar reverence of mind and behaviour in regard thereto) a devotion of heart, ce 
fiſting in hearty contrition for our ſins, whieh did expoſe our Saviour to the endu 
fach pains, then remembred; in firm refolution to forfake the like hereafter, u *in 
jurious, diſhonourable and diſpleafing to him; in fervent love of Him, as full of 0 1 
wonderful goodneſs and charity towards us; in moſt hearty thankfulneſs for cho te 
unconceivably great expreſſions of kindneſs toward us; in deepeft humility, FB" 
on ſenſe of our unworthineſs, to receive' ſuch teſtimonies of grace and favour from! al 
him, (our unworthineſs m eat the crumbs that fall from his table, how much nuf, 
to beadmined into fuch degrees of honourable communion; and familiarity, of ci 
conjunction and union with him?) of pious joy in eonſideration of the excellent fi 
videges herein imparted; and of the bleſſed fruirs' aceruing to us from his grad 
performances; in a comfortable hope of obraining and * che benefits of VNR") 
obedience and paſſion, by the aſſiſtance of his grace; in fteady' faith, and full perf 
fron of mind, that he is (ſuppoſing our duriful compliance) ready to beſtow upon 7 
all the bleflings: then exhibited; in attentively fring tlie eyes of our mind, * 
all: the powers of our foul (our underſtanding, wilt, memory, fancy, affection). up 
bim, as willingly pouring forth his life for our ſalvation; laſtly, in motions o * 75 
larged good wall and charity toward alt our brethren for his ſake, in obeuiene fa: 
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ws will, and in imitation of him; ſuch- Hike duties ſhould attend our participation 
r Rs | 
he effects of having duly performed which, ſhould appear in the practice of 
oſs duties, Which are conſequent theteon; g ds theſe ; An increaſe of all 
dus inclinations and affetions, exprefling themfelves in a real amendment of our 
lives, and producing thore goodly ftuits of obedience ; the thorough di eſtion of that 
fjiritual nouriſhment by our becotming more faltly knit to out da viout by higher de- 
les of faith and love; the maintaining a more lively ſenſe of his ſupetabundant good- 
eſs ; the chetiſhing thoſe influenees of grace, which deſcend upon our hearts in this 
wttunion, atid iniprdving theth to nearet degrees of perfettion in all piery and vir- 
we; 4 Watchful care and endeavour in our lives to tpprove our ſelves in ſome mea- 
fire worthy bf that great hofour and favour, which God hath vouchſafed us in ad- 
witcitig us to ſo tear apptbdches ro Himſelf; an eatneſt purſuance of che reſolutlonis, 
ormance of the vows, making good the „ e which in ſo ſolemn a man- 
tt, vpon ſo great an octaſion we made, and offered up unto our God and Saviour; 
tally, the cönfidering, that by the bfeacht of ſuch feſolutions, by tlie violation of 
ſich engagements, our ſitis receiving fo tHighty aggravation of vain inconſtanty and 
picked petfidiviitieſs, our guilt will htgely be increaſed; our ſouls relapſing into it 
ievous diſtermpet, our ſpiritoal ſtrehgth will be exctedingly impairet ; conſequetit- 
Wh hetce out true cot forts will be abated, our beft hopes will be ſhaken, out eter- 
n gate will be deſperately endangered. gs | 
There is one duty which. I ſhould not forbear to touch, concerning this Sacra- 
ft; that is, Out gladly embtacitig any oppottunity preſented of communicating 
herein; the doing fo, being not only our duty, but à great aid and inſttument of 
ety ; che neglecting it a grievous ff, and productive of gredt mifehiefs to tis. 
The Primitive Chriſtians did very frequently uſe it, partaking therein, as it ſeerns, | 
rfl cm of their meeting for Gad's ſerviee; 7 ſaid of them by St, Luke, AR 2. 42. 


hat They continued ftedfaftly in the Apoſtles dottri ne an communion, ind in brea bing 
bread, and in prayets1 and, when you meet together, it is not (as according to 8 
he intent and duty of l ſhould be) to eaf the Lord's upper (aich 1 
al;) And Juſlin Martyr in his ſecond Apology; deſcribing the 75 Service 
f God in their Aſſemblies, mentioneth it as a — — att thereof; and Epipbanius 
tporteth it a cuſtom in the Church, deriyed from Apoſtolical Inſtitution, to celebrate 
he Euchariſt thrice every weck, that is, ſo often as they did meet to pray and 


_ 
I 


rie Cod; which practice may well be conceived a great means of kindling and pre- 
wing in them that holy fervour of iety, which they ſo i faſtriouſly expreſled in 
heir converſation; and in their gladſome ſuffering for Chri/?'s ſake : and the remit- 
Ing of that frequency, as it is certainly a ſign and an effect, ſo in part it may poſſi- 
ly be reckoned a cauſe of the degeneracy of Chriſtian practice, into that great cold- 
eſs and ſlackneſs which afterward did ſeize upon it, and now doth apparently keep 
tn a languiſhing and half-dying ſtate. | 

The rarer occaſions therefore we now have of performing this duty, (the which in- 
leed was always eſteemed the principal office of God's Service) of enjoying this bene- 
It, (the being deprived whereof, was alſo deemed the greateſt puniſhment and infeli- 
ty that could arrive to a Chriſtian) the more ready we ſhould be to embrace them. 
we dread God's diſpleaſure, if we value our Lord and his benefits, if we tender the 
le, health and welfare of our ſouls, we ſhall not neglect it; for how can we but 
remely offend God by ſo extreme rudeneſs, that when he kindly invites us to his 
able, we are averſe from coming thither, or utterly refuſe it? That when he cal- 
; 1 us into his preſence, we run from him; that when he, with his own hand, offer- 

us ineſtimable mercies and bleſſings, we reject them? It is not only the breach of 


nt eds command, who enjoined us 70 do this, but a direct contempt of his favour and 
4ciob oodneſs, moſt clearly and largely exhibited in this office. And how can we bear 
of My regard to our Lord, or be any-wiſe ſenſible of his gracious performances in our 


half, if we are unwilling to join in thankful and joyful commemoration of them? 


L iy little do we love our own Souls, if we ſuffer them to pine and ſtarve for want 
d, | hat Food, which God here diſpenſeth for their ſuſtenance and comfort? if we 
Jupp eeare them of enjoying ſo high a privilege, ſo ineſtimable a benefit, ſo incompara- 
of * * Pleaſures as are to be found and felt in this ſervice, or do ſpring and flow from 
a" © What reaſonable excuſe can we frame for ſuch negle&? are we otherwiſe employ- 


What buſineſs can there be more important, than ſerving God, and ſaving our 
own 


„ _ * ted es... a EF InEy _ 


Mens deficit, 
quam non re- 
c = Eucha- 
riſtia erigit & 
accendit. Cyp. 
Ep. 54- 


pear in God's preſence? But is any man unworthy to obey God's commands? 1, an 


Or. 24- 
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own ſouls? Is it wiſdom, in purſuance of any the greateſt affair here, to diſregard the 
principal concern of our ſouls? Do we think our ſelves unfit and unworthy to ap. 


— 


man unfit to implore and partake of God's mercy, if he be not unwilling to do it; 
What unworthineſs ſhould hinder us from remembring our Lord's exceſſive Charity 
towards us, and thanking him for it? from praying for his grace ; from reſolving 
amend our lives? Muſt we, becauſe we are unworthy, continue fo ſtill, by ſhun- 
ning the means of correcting and curing us? Muſt we encreaſe our unworthineſs, þ 
tranſgreſſing our duty? If we eſteem things well, the conſcience of our finfulneg 
ſhould rather drive us to it, as. to our medicine, than detain us from it. There 
no man indeed, who muſt not conceive and confeſs himſelf unworthy ; therefore myg 
no man come thither at God's call? If we have a ſenſe of our fins, and a mind 9 
leave them; if we have a ſenſe of God's goodneſs, and a heart to thank him for it; 
we are ſo worthy, that we ſhall be kindly received there, and graciouſly rewardel 
If we will not take a little care to work theſe diſpoſitions in us, we are indeed yy. 
worthy ; but the. being ſo, from our own perverſe negligence, is a bad excuſe for the, 
neglect of our duty. In fine, I dare ſay, that he, who with an honeſt meaning (4. 
though with an imperfect devotion) doth addreſs himſelf to the performance of thi 
duty, is far more excuſable, than he that upon whatever ſcore declineth it; no cry. 
pulous ſhineſs can ward us from blame; what then ſhall we ſay, if ſupine ſloth, at 
profane contempt, are the cauſes of ſuch neglect? 
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Thus having briefly diſpatched the conſiderations that offered themſelyes upa 
theſe Subjects, I ſhall conclude all with prayer to Almighty God, that we by hi 
grace and help, believing rightly, ſtrongly, conſtantly and finally ; being frequent 
and fervent in prayer, and all pious devotion, ſincerely obeying all God's Command: 
ments; continuing orderly, dutiful and worthy members of Chriſt's Church, gron- 
ing continually in grace, by the worthy participation of the holy Sacraments, my 
obtain the end of our faith, rhe ſucceſs of our prayers, the reward of our obedience, 
the continuance in that holy ſociety, the perfect conſummation of grace in the pol 
ſeſſion of eternal joy, glory and bliſs; which God in his infinite mercy grant tou 
for ww bleſſed Saviour's fake; to whom be all glory and praiſe for ever a 
ever. Amen. | | 
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HIS excellent and elaborate Treatiſe of the Pope's 
Supremacy, which I here preſent thee withall, 
the learned Author of it upon his Death. heli gave 

e a particular Permiſſion to publiſh; with this modeſt 
laracter of it, That he hoped it was indifferent erfect, 
hough not altogether as he intended it, if ( od had 
ranted him longer Life. He defigned indeed to have 
ranſcribed it again, and to have fill d up thoſe many Spaces 
lich were purpoſely left in it, for the farther confirmation 
"d illuſtration of ſeveral things by more Teſtimonies and 
mtances, which probably he had in his Thoughts And 
nly have added much to the beauty and per- 


* 


would certain} adden er 
chin of this Work, had it pleaſed God that he had ved 
Muh it to his mind, and to have given it his la hand. 
However, as it ii it is not only a juſt but an adnirable 
| Jcourſe upon this Subjett; which many othert have bay» 
n before hut he hath exhauſtedit  infomuch that no Ar? 
F nay bardy any Con iaeration proper 
longing to it, hath"eſcaped bis large and comprehenſioe 
| | Mind. 
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Mind. He hath ſaid enough to filence the Controverſ 
for ever, and to deter all wiſe Men, of both Sides, fr; 
meddling any farther with it. 


— 


- 


And I dare ſay, that whoever ſhall carefully peruſe thi 
Treatiſe, will find, that this Point of the Pope's Supre 
macy, (upon which Bellarmine hath the confidence to ay 
the whole of Chriſtianity depends) is not Only an ind. 
fenſible, but an impudent Cauſe, as ever was undertake 
by learned Pens. And nothing could have kept it jo lug 
from becoming ridiculous in the Judgment of Mankind, bit 
its being ſo as £4 ſupported by a worldly Intereſt. Hi 
there is not one tolerable Argument for it, and there areq 
thouſand invincible Reaſons againſt it. There is neither frm 
| Scripture, nor Reaſons nor Antiquity, any” evidence of it; 
* The paſt and the preſent State of Chriſtendom, the H. 
 ftories and Records of all Ages, are a perpetual Den: 
ftration againſt it: And there is no other ground in ili 
= whole world for it, but that now of a long time it hath bei 
by the Pope's Janizaries boldly aſſerted, and ftiffly content 
ed for without reaſon. & that any one might with at 
much colour and evidence of truth maintain, that the Gnu 
Seignior ir of right, and for many Ages hath been acm. 
ledzed Sovereign, of the whole World, as that the Biſb 
of Rome 1 of right, and in all Ages from the beginnilt 
of Chriſtianity hath. been own'd to be the Univerſal Mo 
narch and Head of the Chriflian Church. 

70 this Treatiſe of The Pope's Supremacy 1 hath 
for the affinity of tbe Argument, added, by way of Ah 
pendixs another Diſcoure of he Jame Author's, u. 
cerning. The Unity of the Church; which he fo explain 
as quite to take. away the neceſſity of à Vilible Hel 
over the whole Church for the preſervation of its Unit) 
WO 5 Foe 12 00 ecions, but yet avery remote preteni 
for the Pope's Supremacy.: For if 4 Viſible Mons 
of the Church were granted neceſſary; many things mi 
muſt be ſuppaſed, (which neither \yet,@re, nor ever can 
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De Teſtimonies relating to both Parts, were very few 

them tranſlated by the Author; which he certainly in- 
mded, having left Spaces for it, and is fince done with 
reat Care by two of his Worthy and Learned Friend. 


-. 


F his own' College. 


This 1s all the Advertiſement I thought neceſſary. 
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Pope's Supremacy. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ji Ts Roman Party doth much glory in Unity and Certainty of Doctrine, 
| as things peculiar to them, and which no other Men have any Means 

to attain: Yet about divers Matters of notable conſideration, in what 
ley agree, or of what they are certain, it is hard to deſcry. 

They pretend ir very needful that Controverſies ſhould be decided, and that they 
ave a ſpecial knack of doing it: yet do many Controverſies of great weight and 
onſequence ſtick on their hands unreſolved, many Points reſt in great doubt and 
lebate among them. N | | 
The »vg: Soto of the Roman Sect (concerning Doctrine, Practice, Laws and 
uſtoms of Diſcipline, Rites and Ceremonies) are of divers ſorts, or built on di- 
ers grounds. 1. Some eſtabliſhed by ( pretended ) general Synods. 2. Some 
founded on Decrees of Popes. 3. Some entertained as upon Tradition, Cuſtom, 
ommon Agreement. 4. Some which their eminent Divines, or Schoolmen do 
ommonly embrace. 5. Some prevailing by the favour of the Roman Court, and its 
zealous Dependants. 

Hence it is very difficult to know wherein their Religion conſiſteth ; for thoſe 
rounds divers times ſeem to claſh, and accordingly their Divines (ſome building 
on theſe, ſome on others) diſagree. | 

This being ſo in many Points of importance, is ſo particularly in this. 

For inſtance, The Head of their Church (as they call it) is, one would think, a 
Subject about which they ſhould thoroughly conſent, and which they by this 
ume ſhould have cleared from all diſputes; ſo that (ſo far as their deciſive Faculty 
goth) we might be aſſured wherein his Authority conſiſteth, and how far it doth 
extend; ſeeing the reſolution of that Point ſo nearly toucheth the Heart of Re- 
gion, the Faith and Practice of all Chriſtians, the good of the Church, and peace 
of the World; ſeeing that no one Queſtion (perhaps not all Queſtions together) 


This Diſagreement of the Roman Doctors about the Nature and extent of Papal 
Authority, is a ſhrewd prejudice againſt it. If a Man ſhould ſue for a Piece of Land, 
id his Advocates (the notableſt could be had, and well paid) could not find where 
1 lieth, how it is butted and bounded, from whom it was conveyed to him one 
would be very apt to ſuſpe& his Title. If God had inſtituted ſuch an Office, it is 
ughly probable, we might ſatisfactorily know what the Nature and Uſe of it were: 


t j 
ie Patents and Charters for it would declare it. 


Vor. I. Tau. | Yo! 


Agitur de ſum- 


an created ſo many tragical Diſturbances in Chriſtendom, as that concerning the 4e Ci; 
vunds of | x | | | Anu. Bell. Pref: 
Papal Authority, | © on 

13111 Upon this 


one Point the very ſum and ſubſtance of Chriſtianity depends. 


— 
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Tanta oft inter Doctores contro verſia de There is (faith a great Divine among them) /6 much Contr 
plenitudine Ecchifiafties poteflatir, & ad  tyerſy about the plenitude of Eccleſiaſtical Power, and to «j, 


Ns es An 4. Lal things it may extend itſelf, that few things in that naue 


cap. 3. 


Ai avertire, Che non I verga mai por qual gates of the Pope being injoined, to advertiſe, That the 
ra, Conc. rc 14. E 159. eule not for any canſe whatever come to diſpute on 


Hic articulus 
e contra au- 
thoritatem Re- 
git, qui non 


poteft privari 


ſuo dominio temporali, reſpectu cujus nullum ſuperiorem recegnaſcit. Bochel. J. 5. tit. 20. c. 45. 
This Article is againſt the Authority of the King; who cannot be — 


no Superior. 


the mean time their Policy ſeemeth greater than their Charity; which might har 


Biſhops, the Neceffity of Reſidence, the immaculate Conception, &c.) 
have been, ſo they are, and in likelihood may continue, very different. 


dictate, and to obey whatever he doth preſcribe. So that if Princes themſelies 
do refuſe obedience to his will, he may excommunicate them, caſhier them, & 


Prima ſenten- 


tie eft, ſum- 
mum Ponti- 
ficem jure 


Yet for Reſolution in this great Caſe we are left to ſeek; they not having 6 
ther the will, or the courage, or the power to determine it. This inſupery 
Problem hath baffled all their „ of deciding Controverſy, 
their Traditions blundering, their /Synods claſhing, their Divines wrangling end 
leſsly about what kind of thing the Pope is, and what Power he rightly g. 
claitn. 3 | 


are ſecure 
This is a plain argument of the impotency of the Pope's Power in judging ug 
deciding Controverſies, or of his Cauſe in this matter; that he cannot define a Pon 
ſo nearly concerning him, and which he ſo much deſireth an Agreement in; ty 
he cannot ſettle his own Claim out of doubt; that all his Authority cannot fecm 
itſelf from conteſt. by OE 
So indeed. it is, that no Spells can allay ſome Spirits; and where Intereſts xx 
irreconcilable, Opinions will be ſo. 
Some Points are ſo tough and ſo touchy, that no-body dare meddle yit 
them, fearing that their Reſolution will fail of Succeſs, and Submiſſion. Hes 
even the anathematizing Definers of Trent (the boldeſt undertakers to dev 
Controverſies that ever were) did wave this Point; the le. 


the Pope's Anthority. 

It was indeed wiſely done of them to decline this Queſtion, their Authority ns 
being ſtrong enough to bear the Weight of a Deciſion in favour of the Roma de, 
(againſt which they could do nothing) according to its pretences; as appearethhy 
one clear inſtance. For whereas that Council took upon it incidentally to ed, 
that any Prince ſhould be excommunicate, and deprived of the dominion of ay 
City or Place, where he ſhould permit a Duel to be fought; the Prelates of Franz 
in the Convention of Orders, Anno 1595, did declare againſt that Decree, as it 
fringing their King's Authority. 


of his Temporal Dominion, wherein he acknowlels 


It was therefore adviſedly done not to meddle with ſo tickliſh a Point. Bit in 


inclined them not to leave the World in darkneſs and doubt, and unreſolved in 
Point of ſo main importance; (as indeed they did in others of no ſmall conſequenc, 
diſputed among their Divines with obſtinate Heat, viz. The Divine Right df 


The Opinions therefore among them concerning the Pope's Authority, as tne 


F. II. There are among them thoſe who aſcribe to the Pope an univerſal, ab 
Jute, and boundleſs Empire over all Perſons indifferently, and in all Matters; cor 
ferred and ſettled on him by divine immutable ſanction: ſo that all Men of What- 
ever degree, are obliged in conſcience to believe whatever he doth authoritative! 


poſe them, extirpate them. If he chargeth us to hold no Communion with 9 
Prince, to renounce our Allegiance to him, to abandon, oppoſe and perſecute bim 
even to death, we may without ſcruple, we muſt in duty obey. If he doth inter- 
dict whole Nations from the exerciſe of God's Worſhip and Service, they mul 
comply therein. So that, according to their conceits, he is in effect Sovere g 
Lord of all the World; and ſuperiour, even in temporal or civil matters, unto 
Kings and Princes. LE [Je 

It is notorious that many Canoniſts (if not moſt) and many Divines of that 
Party do maintain- this Doctrine; affirming, that all the Power of Chrift (! ' 
Lord of Lords, and King of Kings, to whom all Power in Heaven and _—_ 


r FT lit . 
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in) is 1 1 | divino habere 
och appertain) is imparted to the Pope, as to his Vicegerent. ze 
atem in uni ver ſum orbem terrarum, tam in rebus Ecclefiaſticis quam Civilibus. Ita docent Aug. Triumphus, Alvarus Pelagius, Pa- 
umitanus, Hoſtienſis, Silveſter, Q alit non pauci. Bell. 5. 1. : og as f 
"The firſt Opinion is, that the Pope hath a moſt full Power over the whole World, both in Eccleſiaſtical and Civil affairs. This 
the Doctrine of Aug. Triumphus, Qc. and of many others. | 


This is the Doctrine which almoſt 400 years ago Auguſtinus Triumphus, in his __ ri. 


yegious Work concerning Eccleſiaſtical Power, did teach; attributing to the Pope an ,, poteſtate Ec- 
comprehenſible and infinite Power; hecauſe great is the Lord, and great is his Power, fic. _ de 
ud of bis Greatneſs there is no End. Oe On 


1301. Error 
inn credere Pontificem Rom. Univerſalis Eccleſiæ Paſforem, Petri Succeſſorem, & Chriſti Vicarium, ſupra temporalia & ſdiritualia 
niverſalem non habere Primatum ; in quem quandogque multi labuntur, dictæ poteflatis ignorantid ; que cum fit infinita, eo quod magnus 
Dominus, & magna virtus ejus, & magnitudinis ejus non eſt finis, omnis creatus intellectus in jus per ſerutatione invenitur deficere. 


Log. Triumph. de Poteſt. Eccl. in pref. ad P. Joh. XXII. 


This is the Doctrine which the leading Theologue of their Se, their Angelical Thomas 1 

octor, doth affirm, both directly, ſaying, that in the Pope is the Top of both fine Secun. Sen- 
Pers; and by plain conſequence, aſſerting, that when any one is denounced excom- — * * 
mnicate for Apoſtaſie, his Subjects are immediately freed from his Dominion, and cem utriu/que 


ir Oath of Allegiance to him, Poteſtatis.Bell. 


5 . 2 HM 
i per ſententiam denunciatur propter Apoflaſiam excommunicatus, ipſo. fatto ejus ſubditi & dominio, & juramento fidelitatis ejus libe- 
ti ſunt. Th. 2. Secund. 7. 12. art. 2. , 


This the ſame Thomas (or an Author paſſing under his Name, in his Book touch- §. Thomas (in 
g the Rule of Princes) doth teach, affirming, that the Pope, as Supreme King of lib. 3. de Re- 


. 2 im. Princ cap. 
ll the World, may impoſe taxes on all Chriſtians, and deſtroy Towns and Caſtles for tO & 1 9 ) 2 

4 r 74 |  firmat, un- 
te preſervation of Chriſtianity. > 
jure divino habere ſpiritualem & temporalem Poteflatem, ut ſupremum totius mundi Regem, aded ut etiam taleas omnibus Chriſtia- 
N poſit imponere, & civitates ac caſtra deſtruere pro conſervatione Chriſflianitatis, Bell. 5. 5. 


This (as Card. Zabarell near 300 years ago telleth us) is the Doctrine which, for ue jura ſunt 
3 long time, thoſe who would pleaſe Popes did perſuade them, that they could do all ie, g. 


f . | male conſide- 
lings, whatever they pleaſed; yea and things unlawful ; and ſo could do more than rata ſunt per 
2d. mulios aſſenta- 
. tores, qui wolus 
rut placere Pontificibus, per multa retro tempora, & u / rt ad hodierna ſuaſerunt tis, quid omnia paſſent; & fic quid facerent quicguid 
beret, etiam illicita, & fic plus quam Deus. Zab. de Schiſin. | 


According to this Doctrine then current at Rone, in the laſt Lateran Great 


nod, under the Pope's noſe and in his ear, one Biſhop ſtyled him Prince of the r 
Vorid; another Orator called him King of Kings, and Monarch of the Earth; Sep 1. 2-24: 
other great Prelate ſaid of him, that he had all Power above all Powers both of Regum Rex & 


| | 2 Orbis terra- 
eaven and Earth. And the ſame rouſed up Pope Leo X. in theſe brave terms ; wg” 


match up therefore the two-edged ſword of Divine Power, committed to thee ; and cha, Del Rio, 


Van, command and charge, that an univerſal Peace and Alliance be made among Te A, _ 


| briſtians for at leaſt to Years; and to that bind Kings in the fetters of the great erat Poteftas 
ung, and conſtrain Nobles by the iron manacles of Cenſures : for to thee is given all Inn 


7 R . Pote/lates tam 
wer in Heaven and in Earth. — eudes 


| terre, Epiſc. 
| | a Patrac. Se. 10. 132. 
Arrie ergd gladium Divine Poteſlatis tibi creditum, bis acutum 3 & jube, impera, manda, ut Pax univerſalis & Colligatio per de- 
mum inter Chriflianos ad minus fat; & Reges ad id in compedibus magni Regis liga, & Nobiles in manicis ferreis Cenſurarum con- 
er quoniam tibi data eft omnis Poteſtas in clo & in terra. Ibid. p. 133. | ws, | 


This is the Doctrine which Baronius with a Roman confidence doth ſo often * Politicum, 

wrt, and drive forward, ſaying, “ that there can be no doubt of it, but that the Secerdotadi of 

toll Principality is ſubject to the Sacerdotal : And 7 that God hath made the Poli- Jubjetum nul- 

ical Government ſubjeft to the Dominion of the Spiritual Church. | | | ed met gy * 
| 57. F. 23. I Politicum Imperium ſubjecit Sbiritualis Ecclefie dominio. Ib. 5. 33. 


III. From that Doctrine the Opinion in effect doth not differ, which Bellar- _ 
ar voucheth for the common Opinion of Catholicks, that by reaſon of the Spiri- id Jin 
«a! Power, the Pope at leaſt indirecily bath a Supreme Power even in Temporal Catholicorum 
atters. 1 = g | f . | 2 
Ont; f : i ti uf 
Rory von habere dire? & immediat? ullam temporalem poteſſatem, ſed ſolium piritualem, tamen ratione ſpirituali —.— 4 | 
* poteftatem guandam, eamgue ſummam, in temporalibus. Bell. 5. 1. | 5 3 Wh 
; This Opinion, fo common, doth not, I ſay, in effect, and practical conſide- 
To any-wiſe differ from. the former; but only in words deviſed. to ſhun 
. . 5 2 2 2 2 envy, 
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envy, and veil the impudence of the other Aſſertion: for the qualifications 
reaſon of the Spiritual Power, and, at 'leaſt indirectiy, are but notional, ink 
nificant and illuſive in regard to practice: it importing not, if he hath in h. 
keeping a Sovereign Power, upon what account, or in what formality he doc 
employ it; ſeeing that every matter is eaſily referable to a ſpiritual account; {. 
ing he is ſole Judge upon what account he doth act; ſeeing experience ſhewet, 
that he will ſpiritualize all his intereſts, and upon any occaſion exerciſe chat pr. 
tended Authority; ſeeing it little mattereth, if he may ſtrike Princes, whether he 
doth it by a downright blow, or ſlantingly. 

F. IV. That ſuch an univerſal and abſolute Power hath been claimed by dien 
Popes, ſucceſſively for many Ages, is apparent from their moſt ſolemn Declargi. 
ons, and notorious Practices; whereof (beginning from later times, and rifing up- 
ward toward the ſource of this Doctrine) we ſhall repreſent ſome. 

The Bull of P. Sixtus V. againſt the two Sons of wrath, Henry K. of Nauarm, 


Anno 1585. 


Ab immenſa æterni Regis potentia B. Pe- 
tro ejuſyue Succeſſoribus tradita Auforitas 
omnes terrenorum Regum & Principum 
ſupereminet Poteflates — Inconcuſſa profert 
in omnes judicia Et fi quos ordinationt 
Dei reſiſlentes invenit, ſeveriore hos vindiatd 
ulciſeitur, &, quamwvis potentiores, de ſolio 
dejiciens, veluti ſuperbientis Luciferi miniſtros 
ad infima terre deturbatos profternit.— 

Dominiis, Regnis & c. nos illos illorum- 


| gue poſteros privamus in perpetuum.— 


We deprive them a 


A Furamento hujuſmodi, ac omni prorſus 
Dominii, Fidelitatis & Obſequii debito, ilhps 
omnes tam uni vers quam ſingulatim autto- 
ritate preſentium abſoluimus & liberamus ; 
precipimaſque & interdicimus eis uni verſit 
S ulis, ne illis eorumgue monitis, legi- 
bus © mandatis audeant abedire. 

Bulla Sixti V. Contra Henr. Navarr. 


R. Oc. 


or any of their Admonitions, Laws and Commands. 
P. Pius V. (one of the Holieſt Biſhops of the laſt ſtamp, who hardly ha 


Anno 1570. 


Pius V. — Qzem mirum eft in albo 
Sanctorum nondum relatum efſe. Briet. Chr. 
Anno 1572. 

Regnans in excelſis, cui data eft omnis in 
carlo & in terra poteflas, unam Sanftam, 
Catholicam & Apoſtolicam Ecclefiam, extra 
guam nulla eſ Salus, uni ſoli in terris, vide- 
licet Apoſtolorum Principi Petro, Petri que 
S * Romano Pontifici, in poteſtatis ple- 
nitudine tradidit gubernandam: Hunc unum 
ſuper omnes gentes & omnia regna principem 
conſtituit, qui evellat, deſtruat, diſſipet, dif- 
perdat, plantet & edificet P. Pius V. 
in Bull. contra R. Eliz. (Cambd. Hip. 
Anno 1570.) 

Ip/am prætenſe regni jure nec non omni 
guocungue dominio, y eee privilegioque 


privamus ; & iterum Proceres ſubditos, &c. 
ibid. 
Fidelity and Obedience. 
Anno 1346. 
Anno 1311. 


toritate de fra- 


trum mfirorum conſilio declaramus, illa jaramenta prædicta fidelitatis exiſlere & cenſeri debere. Clem. lib. 2. tit. g. Vide Conc. Vien- £99 


P. Boniface VIII. hath a gecree extant in the Canon-Law, running thus; 


Anno 1294. 


Subeſſe Romano Pontifici omni humane 
creature declaramus, dicimus, definimus,& 
pronunciamus omnino efſe de neceſſitate ſalu- 
tit. Extrav. com. lib. 1. tit. 8, cap. 1, 


nd their poſterity for ever of their Dominions and Kingdn 


from any ſuch Oath, and from all duty whatſoever in rear 


_ their Oath, and all duty whatſoever, in regard of Dominu, 


P. Clement VI. did pretend to depoſe the Emperor Leuis IV. 
311. P. Clement V. in the great Synod of Vienna, declared the Emperor ſubject 8 
Apoftolics ane him, or ſtanding obliged to him by a proper Oath of Fealty. 


and the P. of Conde, beginneth thus; The authority given . 
Saint Peter and his Succeſſors by the immenſe Power of the |, 
ternal King, excels all the Powers of earthly Kings a 
Princes 1t paſſes uncontroulable ſentence upon them all —. 
And if it find any of them reſiſting God's Ordinance, it ty 
more ſevere vengeance of them, caſting them down from thi 
Thrones, though never ſo puiſſant, and tumbling them dry 
to the loweſt parts of the earth, as the Miniſters of aſjirig 
Lucifer. And then he proceeds to thunder againſt then, 


and accordingly he depriveth thoſe Princes of their King. 
doms and Dominions, abſolveth their Subjects from their 
Oaths of Allegiance, and forbiddeth them to pay any Ob. 
dience to them. By the Authority of theſe preſents, ue h 
abſokve and ſet free all perſons, as well jointly as ſeveral, 


7 Dominion, Fealty and Obedience, and do charge and fi- 
id all and every of them, that they do not dare to obey tim, 


eſcaped Canonization until now) beginneth his Bull agi 
our Q. Elizabeth in theſe words; He that reigneth on hgh, 
to whom. is given all Power in Heaven and in Earth, bal 
committed the one H. Catholick and Apoſtolical Church, ut 
of which there is no Salvation, to one alone on earth, nant), 
to Peter Prince of the Apoſtles, and to the Roman Punt! 
Succeſſor of Peter, to be governed with à plenitude of Pm. 
er : This one he hath conſtituted Prince over all Nations, ai 
all Kingdoms, that be might pluck up, deſtroy, diſſipate, ru: 
nate, plant and build And in the ſame Bull he declarts 
that he thereby "ow the Queen of her pretended Rigit l 
the Kingdom, and of all Dominion, Dignity and priv 
whatſoever ; and abſelves all the Nobles, Subjects and Paß 
of tbe Kingdom, and whoever elſe have ſivorn to her, fin 


We declare, ſay, define, pronounce it to be of neceſſity 4% ©, 
vation, for every humane Creature to be ice to the - 
man Pontife. The which Subjection, according to chis le 
tent, reacheth all matters; for he there challengeth 2 dou 


Sword, and aſſerteth to himſelf Juriſdiction over all jou 


amt kreis Fu = XS. 
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„5 poral Authorities: for, One Sword (faith he) muſt be under Oportet gladium eſſ ſub gladin, & tem- 


ug. ether, and the Temporal Authority muſt be /, ubj ect to the poralem authoritatem ſpirituali ſubjici pote- 
5 5 rok Power whence if the Earthly Power doth go Pati. Ibid. 1 


by, it mußt be judged by the Spiritual Power. The which 


Ergo deviat terrena poteſſas, judicabi- 


ſee. aphoriſms he proveth by Scriptures admirably expounded to tur d poteſtate fpirituali. Ibid, 
eth ſe. | 8 1 
chat purpo : 1 Vir ſuper mod bitiolus & ar 
Pre. This Definition might paſs for a Rant of that boiſterous (ni vite f VIIL) 
be pope, (2 Man above meaſure ambitious and arrogant) vented 


in his paſſion againſt K. Philip of France, if it had not the advantage (of a 
wreater than which no Papal Decree is capable) of being expreſsly confirmed 


; ils; ith Pope | 
iy one of their General Councils; for, Ve, (fair p 8 ak 
I „ X. in his Bull read and paſſed in the Lateran Council) j;, 9 — 4 2 
renew and approve that H. Conſtitution, with approbati- "I A $$; $83. as 
[ . . am extravagantem dit é 
m of the preſent H. Council. n Comme * So Md 1 yy fs 6 
aith, that the Lateran Council did renew and approve that X. Canus he. 64. 


i RT ERP 1 Hec Bonifacius cui aſentiunt nes, 
extravagant (indeed extravagant ) Conſtit ut10n : 7 Bar þ ut nullus diſcrepet, niſi ky Jifidio ab Eccle. 
nus ſaith of it, that all do aſſent to it, fo that none iſſentet » fra excedit. Baron. Auno 1053. F. 14. 


who doth not by diſcord fall from the Church. 


ale The Truth is, P. Boniface did not invent that Propoſition, but borrowed 

fle from the School; for Thomas Aquinas, in his Work a- | | 

ent the Greeks, pretendeth to ſhew, that ff 75 of necęſſi- pant @ te 2238 . 
rin ty to Salvation to be ſubject to the Roman Pontife. The (Tho. in opu/c. abs Grams ) 
en, WW which Scholaſtical Aphoriſm P. Boniface turned into Law, | 

d applied to his purpoſe of exerciſing domination over Princes; offering in vertue 

ing of it to deprive King Philip of his Kingdom. g 

tir WW The Appendix to Mart. Pol. faith of P. Boniface VIII. Regem ſe Regum, 

Ob. BO Mundi Monarcham, unicum in Spiritualibus & Temporalibus Dominum promul- 
bit; That be openly declared himſelf to be King of Kings, Monarch of the 
ird, and ſole Lord and Governour both in Spirituals and Temporals., 

zorl Before him, P. Innocent IV. did hold and exemplify the ſame Notion; declaring % .. _ 
.de Emperor Frederick II. his Vaſſal, and denouncing in bis General Coun- 

en, ci! Lyons 4 ſentence of deprivation againſt him in theſe 


. . . N, . . f P. * 
terms: We having about the foregoing and many other his 0. IV.. 8 &c. P. In 


wicked Miſcarriages had before a careful deliberation with ; 8 

Our 4 — the H. Council, ſeeing that we, although deer Par a 1 253) faith, He 
uncorthy, do hold the place of Jeſus Chriſt on earth, and PR IM 

that it was ſaid unto us in the Perſon of Saint Peter the Apoſtle, Whatever thou ſhalt 


1 bind on earth the ſaid Prince (who hath rendred himſelf unworthy of Empire 
me, and Kingdoms, and of all Honour and Dignity, and who for his Iniguities is 
nt: Wh cf away by God, that be ſhould not reign or command, being bound by his Sins, 
P.. «nd cat away, and deprived by the Lord of all Honour and Dignity) do ſhew, 
, and denounce, and accordingly by Sentence deprive; abſolving all who are held bound 
fu. 


by Oath of Allegiance, from ſuch Oath for ever ; by Apoſtolical Authority firmly 
probubiting that no man henceforth do obey or regard him as Emperour or King; 
and decreeing, that whoever ſhall hereafter 8 advice, or aid, or favour to bim 
as Emperor or King, ſhall i mmediately lie under the band of Excommunication. 

Before him, Pope Innocent the Third, (that true wonder p,,,,, mundi, & mmuater fecall. 
of the World, and changer of the Age) did affirm the Pon- Matt. Par. Anno 1217. | 
ical Authority ſo much to exceed the Royal Power, as the „ — _ 40 Rd 9 f4 Let RE 
Sun doth the Moon ; and applieth to the former that of the ur. P. Innoc. III. in Decret. Greg. 25 1. 
Prophet Jeremy, Ecce, conſtitui te ſuper gentes & regna— . 33, cap. 6. 


Ct 0 8 See, I Have ſet thee over the Nations and over the Kingdoms, to root out, and to pull Jer. 1. 10. 
Gon, and to deſtroy, and to throw down, &c. | 

£99 Of this Power that Pope made experiment, by depoſing the Emperor Otho IV 1 

es tom (ſaith N. auclerus) as rebellious to the Apoſtolical See, he firſt did firike with 27 ln 

WH be Anathema ; then him perſevering in bis obſtinacy, did in a C ouncil of Prelates held Au bllce — 

2 N. a Rome pronounce depoſed from Empire. | 1 


trimum, deinde in pertinacia perſeverantem, in Concilio Preſulum, quod Rome tum Innocentius celtbrabat, ab Imperio depeſitum per- 


The 


caſit 


Prenunciavit. Naucl, Anne 1212. 


— 8 ti. 
— 
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The which Authority was avowed by that great Coune 
under this Pope, (the which, according to the Men of — 
5 | 1 did. repreſent or conſtitute the Church) wherein it was , 
Si werd Dominus temporalis requifitus & ain d, that if a Tem ora J Lord, being required « ſ 
menitus. Conc, Later. cap. 3. in Decret. 8 7 nd ad 
Greg. lib. 5. tit. 7. cap. 13. moniſhed by the Church, ſhould neglect to purge his Terriy, 
from Heretical filth, he ſhould by the Metropolitan and ;j 
other. Comprovincial Biſhops be nooſed in the Band of Excommunication ; and thy ; 
be ſhould flight to make ſatitfaction within a year, it ſhould be fignified to the pm 
that he might from that time denounce the Subjects abſolved from their Fealty 0 1 pai 
and expoſe the Territory to be ſeized on by Catholicks, &c. | 
Anno 1099, Before that, Pope Paſchal II. deprived Henry IV. and excited Enemies 75 m GE 

Nam in bas ſecute him; telling them, that they could not offer a more acceptable Sacrifice 

gart, dali. God, than by impugning him, who endeavoured to take the Kingdom from Gy, 


rg vo Church. 
ris, Henricum, : * PS , : I . 
Hereti ut, & ejus fautores pro viribus perſequaris. Nullum prefectò gratius Deo ſacrificium, quam ſi eum impugnes, qu; 

pang tpn 70 Feel regnum auferre conatur. P. Paſch. Ep. 7. ad Rob. Fland. Com. TP hehe as. 


Negne enim per Lateranenfe Concilium Ec- 
clefia flatuit, &c. Syn. Trid. Seſſ. 14. cap. 5. 


Hens 1668. Before him, Pope Urban II. (called Turban by ſome in his Age) did preach thy 
Fidelitatem e. Doctrine, recommended to us in the Decrees, that Subjects are by no authyriy 
Chr fia conſtrained to pay the fidelity which they have ſworn to a Chriſtian Prince, uh 
Principi jur#- oppoſes G od and his Saints, or violateth their Precepts. An inſtance whereof ut 
1 have in his granting a privilege to the Canons of Tours; * which N he) fn 
werſanti, s Emperour, King, Prince, &c. ſhall wilfully attempt to thwart, let him be deprin | 


ramgue prece- of the dignity of his honour and Power. 

ta nulla con: | | 

— au@oritate perfolvere. Cauſ. 15. qu. 7. cap. 5. Si quis Imperator, Rex, Princeps—— contra hanc Conſtitutimen vain 
tentaverit— foteflatis honoriſque ſui dignitate careat.— P. Urb. 2. Ep. 12. 


But the great Apoſtle (if not Author) of this confounding Doctrine, ws Wit | 

Pope Gregory VII. (a Man of a bold ſpirit and fiery temper, inured even before WWF 

his Entry on that See, to bear ſway, and drive on daring projects, poſſeſſed vin ht 

_ reſolution to uſe the Advantages of his place and time in puſhing forward de . e 

Vil. cjus dd. Papal intereſt to the utmoſt,) who did it up bis Voice like a Trumpet, kindling en 
ta apud Bin. Wars and Seditions thereby over Chriſtendom. His Dictates and Practices a: WiW*: 
2 1 well known, being iterated in his own Epiſtles, and in the Roman Councils unde ä 
2.8.21. & him, extant: Vet it may be worth the while to hear him ſwagger in his om 


E * 4 language. | | 


13, 18, 32. 3- 10. 4. 1, 2, 3, 7, 22. 


Se For the dignity and defence of God's Holy Church, in the Name of Anz of 
* wn God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I depoſe from J. _—_ and Royal Admin. 

pro dignitate& tion King Henry, Son of Henry ſometime Emperour, who too boldly and raſhly hut 
IT 121 laid hands on thy church; and I abſolve all Chriſtians ſubject to tbe Empire, fri 
Omnipotentis that Oath whereby they were wont to plight their faith unto true Kings: far it i 
1 right, that be ſhould be deprived of Dignity, who doth endeavour to diminiſh it 
& Spiritus S. Majeſty of the Church. | | 8 

Henricum Re- ay : | N | | | 
gem, Henrict quondam Imperatoris filium, qui audaZer nimium & temerariè in E cclefiam tuam manus injecit, Imperatoriã adminifirati 
Regiaque dejicio; & Chriſtianos omnes _— ſubjefos F uramento illo abſolvo, quo fidem weris Regibus præſtare conſueverunt : dignum u 
eft ut is, hanore careat, qui majeflatem ccleſiæ imminuere cauſatur. Plat. in Greg. VII. & Ns. 7. Conc. Rom. 3. apud Bin. 5. 401 op 


Site igitur, Go to therefore, moſt Holy Princes of the. Apoſtles, and what IT ſaid, by int" tt 
2 pofing your Authority, confirm; that all Men may now at length underſtand, [i 
Principes, & ye can bind and looſe in Heaven, that ye alſo can upon Earth take away and g 
quod 4, Greg. Empires, Ki ngdoms, and whatſoever mortals can have ; for if ye can judge t 
VIE. Cone. © belonging unto God, what is to be deemed concerning theſe inferiour and profan 
how. 7: apud things? And if it is your part to judge Angels, who govern proud Princes, wh 
3 „ becometh it you to do toward their Servants? Let Kings now and all Seculit 
| Princes learn by this Man's example, what ye can do in Heaven, and in whit 
eſteem ye are with God; and let them 1 fear to ſhgbt the commands i 
Holy Church; but put forth ſuddenly this judgment, that all men may unden n 
t bat 25 caſually, but by your means, this Son of iniquity doth fall from bs 
Kingdom. | ; 1 f.. 
| 85 did that Pope, not unadviſedly in heat or paſſion, but out of ſettled judg⸗ ot“ 
ment, upon cool deliberation, expreſs himſelf in his Synods at Rome. " 3 
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b This Pope is indeed by many held the inventor and broacher of this ſtrange 
yotrine 3 and even thoſe, who about his Age did oppoſe it, did expreſs them- | 
ves of this mind; calling it the novel Tradition, Schiſm, Herefie of Hilde- Sg n nouet- 


rand, Hildebrandus. 
| Eccl. Leod. apud Bin. Tom. 7. p. 521. 


Pope Hildebrand (fich the Church of Liege, in their anſwer to the Epiſtle of and 
, Paſchal) is Author of this new Schiſm, and firſt did raiſe the Prieſts Lance P. Author eft 


* ryns novelli 
15 painſt the Royal Diadem Who firſt did gird himſelf, and by his example other 3:h mat & 
n, primus leut 


peel, with the ſword of War againſt the Emperors. — 
lancearm contra diadema regni, ib. p. 5 22. Qui primus ſe, & ſuo exemple alios Pontifices, contra Imp. accinxit gladio belli. ib. p. 5 23. 


This only (Novelty ſaith Sigebert) not to ſay Herefie, had not yet fpruns up in HecſlaNovi- 
be Verld, that the Prieſts of him & who ſaith to the King, Apoſtate, and who 3 
uketh Hypocrites to reign for the fins of the People, ſhould teach the People, that dum in munds 
hey owe no Suhjection to bad Kings, and although they have ſivorn Allegiance to the get, ut 


1 . ; Sacerdotes illi- 
ing, they owe him none; and that they who take part againſt the King, may not us qui dicitRe- 


ta id to be perjured; yea, that he who ſhall cbey the King, may be held excom- 8% Abeſftata,& 
rin cate; be that ſhall oppoſe the King, may be abſolved from the crime of injuſtice 4% — 


4 perjury. . fropter peccata 
| 3 populi, doceant 
um, quod malis Regi bus nullam debeant ſubjectionem, & licet ei Sacramentum fidelitatis fecerint, nullam tamen fideli atem dileant; 


e perjuri dicantur, qui contra Regem ſenſerint ; imd gui Regi paruerit pro excommunicato habeatur; gui contra Regem fecerit, d noxa 
e 6s ferjurii abſolvatur. Sigeb. Chrov. Anno 1088. Job 34. 18, 30. » ; 


Indeed certain it is, that this Man did in moſt downright Strains hold the 

ofrine, and moſt ſmartly apply it to Practice; yer did he diſclaim the inven- 

jon or introduction of it; profeſſing that he followed the notions and examples 

his Predeceſſors, divers of which he alledgeth in defence of his Proceedings. 

Fe, (faith he) holding the Statutes of our Holy Predeceſſors, do by Apoſtolical du fandorum 
ulbority abſolve thoſe from their Oath who are obliged by Fealty or Sacrament | brag ot 

— Perſons, and by all means prohibit that they obſerve Fealty to tts, cos 4 
mn === 

cramento conflrifti ſunt, olica oritate à nto L1H i | omnibus modis probibemu 

A nt teins emo tins, ot lien prot wks wil els 


denn 


And fo it is, that (although for many Succeſſions before Pope Hildebrand the 
'opes were not in condition or capacity to take ſo much upon them; there having 
een a row of Perſons intruded into that See, void of virtue, and of ſmall authority, 


hy hoſt of them very Beaſts, who depended upon the Favour of Princes for their ad- 
i ance, confirmation or ſupport in the place; yet) we may find ſome Popes be- 
ma him, who had a great ſpice of thoſe imperious conceits, and upon occaſion 
2 ade very bold with Princes, aſſuming power over them, and darting menaces 


painſt them. For, 


Pope Leo IX. tells us, that Conflantine M. did think it pu, Sl AG arbiorates, creme 
ery unbecoming, that they ſhould be ſubject to an Earthly Em- imperio ſubdi, guos Bi uina Majeftas prefecit 
re, whom the Divine Majeſiy bad ſet over an Heavenly : ii. . Leo IX. Ep. I. c. 12. 

dd ſurely he was of his Author's mind, whom he alledged; although indeed this W 
"pe may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak this, and other ſayings to that purpoſe, by ſuggeſtion I con. IX. 
| Hildebrand, by whom he was much governed. „ 


Tope Stephanus VI. told the Emperor Bapilius, that be ought to be ſubjet? with all un, Send, 


cem Oecumeni- 


gu generation to the Roman Church. cu ſcomma 
bang >" S. Romanam £cclefiarm matediftis incgſſares, cui cum omni veneratione ſabditus ¶ & debes? Steph. VI. Ep. 1. Baron. 
of ant . 11. 4 Eten 5 SITY ety 

abi 


Pope Jobn VIII. (or IX.) did pretend Obedience due to him from Princes and in Amo 873. 


| | 2 0 D cuncii verge 
cul fault thereof threaten'd to excommunicate them. £0: "34 fir anda 
* entiam neglexiftis. Joh. viij. Ep. 119. deinceps excommunicarus omnes, c. Ibid. 
Pa only rr dig oonienns 1 ? „ E: 1 

fank Pe Nicolas I. caſt many imperious ſayings and threats at King Lotharius; Anne 858. 

| | | . | +%#7 
, wong others. We di therefore by Apglialical authority, unde obteftation ies affe, 

%, Divine Judgment, injoin 4% thee, that in Triers aud Colen thou ſhould ft tr jub diwini 


8 any Biſhop to be choſen, before a report be made to aur Apgſtieſhip. (Was zien, iris. 


ſatis pro imperio?) And again, That being compelled thow mayſt be able mu tibi, ut in 
| | | | to 


| 
' 


— — — 


D, ſaltem compulſus refipiſcere valeats, noverts, te citifſime mucrene Ecclefiaftico feriendum 3 ita ut ulterias talia in S. De Ec 


. Giti cſlote. P. Nic. I. Epiſt. 4. append. p. 626. 


— 
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Trevirenſi urbe to repent, nom, that very ſoon thou ſhalt be flruck with the Ecclefiaſtical Swyr4. 
2 Fon "ogy that thou mayſt be afraid any more to commit ſuch things in God's holy Church, © 


lum eligi patiaris, anteguam relatum ſuper hoc noſtro Apoftolatui fiat. Grat. Dit. 63. cap. 4. 


rare formides. P. Nic. I. Epift. 4. * - 
TS HOT And this be fuggeſteth for right Doctrine, that Subjection is not due to h; 
Regi puaſpre- Princes; perverting the Apoſtle's words to that purpoſe, Be ſubjec? to the King, 


cellenti, virtu- , ich he. i virtues, not in Vices: Whereas the A 
tibus ſcilices excelling, that 16, ſaith he, virtues, b poſtle meanei 
von witiis, ſab- EMINENCY in power. | x 


Alix item Pope Gregory VII. doth alſo alledge Pope Zachary, who (faith he) did depuſe th 
3 . King of the Franks, and did abſolve all the French rom the Oath of fidelity ubil 
Het, Regem they bad taken unto him, not ſo much for his inigquities, as becauſe he was unſ 
4 ea, for ſuch a Power. ol | We 3 
Ni þ quam ans eo quod tantæ poteſtati erat inuti lis, depoſuit —— omnẽ que Francigeuas a J uramento fidelitatis guod 11li— Dea 
f This indeed was a notable act of juriſdiction, if Pope Gregory's word may 
taken for matter of fact; but divers maintain, that Pope Zachary did only coney 
with the rebellious depoſers of King Chilperich in way of advice or approbatint 
Anno 552. not by authority. 6 : 
Generalidecre- It was pretty briskly ſaid of Pope Adrian I. We do by general decree confittut 


to confituimus that whatever King, or Biſhop, or Potentate, ſhall hereafter believe, or pern 


ut exſecran- . 


dum Anathe- that the Cenſure of the Roman pontifes may be violated in any caſe, he ſhall 
ma fit, & we- an execrable Anathema, and ſhall be guilty before God as a betrayer of the Cath 


luti prevari- 


catorCatholice lick Faith. GY 3 ew * a 
Fidei ſemper apud Deum reus exiflat, quicunſue Regum, ſeu Epiſcoporum, wel Potentum, deinceps Romanorum Pontificum Cenſuran i 
quocungue crediderit, vel permiſerit vialandam. P. Had. I. Capit. apud Grat. Cau/. 25. qu. I. cap. 11. | 


r Conſtitutions againſt the Canons and Decrees of the Biſhops of Rome, or agail 
cones Saen good Manners, are of no moment. | | 


Præſulum Romanorum, vel bonos mores, nullius ſunt momenti. Diſtin@. 10. cap. 4. 


ee 5 Before ihat, Pope Gregory II. becauſe the Eaſtern Emperor did croſs the wo. 
hip l of Images, did withdraw Subjection from him, and did thruſt his Author 
Tum Romans out of Ttaly. He (ſaith Baronius) did effeftually cauſe both the Romans and lu- 


tum Italos ab ,, 
ejus obedientia 11ans 70 recede from Obedience to the Emperor. 


recedere penitus fecit Baron. Anno 730. $. 10. 


This was an act, in truth, of Rebellion againſt the Emperor, in pretence of | 

riſdiction over him; for how otherwiſe could he juſtify or colour the fact! %(s 
Sic dignum po. Buronius reflecteth) he did leave to poſterity @ worthy example, (forſooth) that Hera. 
5 3 ; al Princes Should not be ſuffered 70 reign in the Church of Chriſt, if, being warnth 
Eccl:fraChrifii They were found pertinacious in their errour. | 
regnare ſinerentur heretici Principes, fi ſepe moniti, in errore perfiſiere | obflinato animo invenirentur. Baron. ib:d. 


And no wonder he then was ſo bold, ſeeing the Pope had obtained ſo much't 
O al ade ſpect in thoſe parts of the World, that (as he told the Emperor Leo I.) all 1 
Beoinacs THS Kingdoms of the Weſt did bold Saint Peter as an earthly God: of which he nig 


UTE; ws - | * | „ Dr . ; 

25 talen be able to ſeduce ſome to uphold him in his rebellious practices. 
Eu. Greg. II. Epiſt. 1. Bin. Tom: 5. p. 508. . 70 Det; | 
abe This is the higheſt ſource, as I take it, to which this extravagant Doctrine ® 
Certum eff re. be driven. For that ſingle paſſage of Pope Felix III. though much. ance; 
bus weſiris hoc will not amount to it. If is certain, that, in cauſes relating to God, tis the /i / 
oe Jalutare, rourſe for you, that, according to bis inſtitution, ye endeavour to ſubmit the will if f. 


Ee King to the Pract. &c.: : -... .... | * 
tur, juxia * conflitutionem, Regiam woluntatem Sacerdetibus Cbhriſti fludeatis | ſubdere, un præfirr. Vc. p. Felix 
. Anno 483.) dit. 10. cap. 3. | F , 
For while the Emperor did retain any conſiderable Authority in Itah, . 
Popes were better adviſed than to vent ſuch notions, and while they themſehe 
did retain any meaſure of pious or prudent Modeſty, they were not diſpoſed © 


. 8 
* 


1 nd we may obſerve divers Popes near that time in word and practice chwarting * 
nnn 1 8e E '{ Pop 


* 


1 
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- Anaſtaſius, T, .as being a Roman born, do love, worſhip, 
erence thee as the Roman Prince. And he ſaith, that 
Prelates of Religion (knowing the Empire conferr'd on 
n by Divine Providence did obey bis Laws, And other- 
gere he diſcourſeth, that Chrift had diſtinguiſhed by their 
ger acts and dignities the Offices of Ecclefiaſtical and Civil 
er, that one ſhould not meddle with the other; ſo diſ- 
viming Temporal Power due to himſelf, being content to 
ew up his Spiritual Authority. 16 ys 
After him, as it well know, Pope Gregory I. (as became a 
us and good man) did avow the Emperour for bis Lord, by 
501 gift ſuperior to all men, to whom, he was ſubject, whom 
in duty was bound to obey ; and ſuppoſed it a high pre- 
mption for any one to /ef himſelf above the honour of the Em- 
, by aſſuming the title of Univerſal Biſhop. 

After him, Pope Agatho, in the Acts of the ſixth General 
auncil, doth call the Emperour Conſtantine Pogonatus his 
rd; doth avow himſelf, together with all Prefidents of 
te Churches, ſervants to the Emperour ; doth ſay, that his 
re and his Synod were ſubje& to him, and did own Obedi- 
nce to him. * * 8 
preſently after him, Pope Leo II. who confirmed that Ge- 
eral Synod, doth call the Emperour the prototype Son of the 
hurch ; and acknowledgeth the body of Prieſts to be ſer- 
ants (meaneſt ſervants) of his Royal Nobleneſs. | 
After him, Pope Conſtantine, (the immediate Predeceſſor 


ith Anaſtaſius in his Life, did obey the Imperial Commands. 


ſubject to him. | 
This Gregory therefore may be reputed the Father of that 


pitch and ſtature, | 5 

I know, Pope Gregory VII. to countenance him, doth al- 
ledge Pope Innocent 1. excommunicating the Emperour Ar- 
cadius for his proceeding againſt St. Chry/o/tome : and the 


and credit, do back him therein. But ſeeing the Hiſtorians 
who lived in St. Chry/oftcme's own time, and who write very 
arefully about him, do not mention any ſuch thing 5 ſeeing 


pope Gelaſius, a vehement ſtickler for Papal Authority, doth ſay to the Empe- 


Writers of St. Chry/oftome's Life, with others of the like age 


Te, fcut Romanus natus, Romanum 
Principem amo, colo, ſuſpicio. P. Gelal. 1. 
Ep. 8. (ad Anaſt. Imp.) 
 —cognoſcentes imperium tibi ſupernd diſpo- 
fitione collatum, legibus tuis ipſi quogue parent 


| religionts Antiſtites. Ibid. 


Chriſtus, diſpenſatione magnifica tempe- 
rans, fic actionibus propriis dignitatibaſgut 
diſtin&ttis offitia Poteſtatis utriuſque diſcrevit, 
Se. 


Ad hot poteflas Dominorum meurum pie- 
tati cœlitus data eft ſuper omnes homines. 


Ego indignus famulus veſter— 

Ego quidem j uſſtoni ſubjectus. 

P. Greg. I. Ep. 2, 26. 

Qui honori guog; Imperii veſtri ſe per pri- 
vatum vocabulum ſuperponit. Ep. 4. 32. 


Auno 680. 


Azare) Y Texva. Ack. Syn. 6. p. 5 3. 
e e 7 Badiews. p. fg e 
Hue ,]. p. 32. | 
Tov A, e por of Sino M 
Y ELF IRVIKGOT ATE U " KEZT 85. p. 94. 
AzMIKES s ν Kat nuds Je. p. 64. 
Eye xe UTanons, is operoull. p. 33, 34. 
TIewT6TUToy HKANG bets Thuvor. Act. Syn. 
VI. p. 303. 
"H Cagiat evytrae TH; cod due 
D CvynraTeiCays. Ibid. p. 304. 


of Pope Gregory II) Anno 709. 


ben the Emperour did command him to come to Conſtantinople, The moſt boly man, Miſt Inp. ad 


Con/lantinum 


P. ſacram. per 


quam juſſit eum ad Regiam aſcendere urbem ; qui ſanct iſſ. vir juſſis imperialibus obtemperans—Anaſt. ia vit. P. Conſt, | 


x 


Yea, Pope Gregory II. himſelf, before his defection, (when perhaps the circum- N Conde 


Ru F 


ſtances of time did not animate him thereto) did, in his Epiſtle to Leo Iſaurus, ac- ici. 
nowledge him as Emperour to be the Head of Chriſtians, and himſelf conſequently 1 Greg. II. 


Leon. If, 


| ; = 
Doctrine, which, be- 52) ® 


ing foſter d by his Succeſſors, was by Pope Gregery VII. brought up to its robuſt | 


Greg. VII. Epiſ. 8. 2. 

Baron. Anno 407. F. 23. 
Georg. Alex. vit. Chryl. cap. 68. 
Anon. vit. Chryſ. cap. 39. 


* Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Palla 


dias. _ . 


that, being the firſt Act in the kind, muſt have been very notable, and have made 


great noiſe; ſeeing that ſtory doth not ſuit with the tenor of proceedings, reported 
by thoſe moſt credible Hiſtorians in that caſe ; ſeeing that fact doth no- wiſe ſort to 
the condition and way of thoſe Times ; that report cannot be true, and ic muſt be 
numbred among the many fabulous narrations, deviſed by ſome wanton Greeks, to 
{et out the Life of that excellent Perſonage. | 

The ſame Pope doth alſo alledge St. Gregory M. denouncing 
communication, and Deprivations of honour, to all Kings, 
Biſhops, Fudges, &c. who ſhould violate the privilege granted. 
o the Monaſtery of St. Medard. But this (as are many ſuch 
Privileges) is a rank Forgery, unworthily impoſed on P. Gre- 
8”7y, (that prudent, meek and holy man) much to his wrong 
ind diſgrace: which I will not be at trouble to confute, hav- 


VELUY — * 


_ Greg. M. po Egift. 38. lib. 2. 


" 


1 ſhe wed st. Gregory to have been of another judgement and temper, REG to be- 
ave himſelf thus towards Princes; and ſeeing that task is abundantly diſcharged by 


Indeed 


mat very learned man, Monſieur Launoy. 
Vol. I. ned i Aa aa 


Siquis autem Regum, Autiſtitum, Fudi- 
cum, vel guarumcungue ſecularium perſona- 
rum, hujus Apoſlolice auctoritatis, & naſtræ 
præceptionis decreta vielawverit— cujuſcungue 


dignitatis vel ſublimitatis fit, honore ſuo pri- 


Epift pars Il. 


= — —— —— — !!! — —ꝓ—f4 ͤ > Ire ne es oi ee. oo 
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Indeed (upon this occaſion to digreſs a little farther) it doth not ſeem to þ 

been the opinion of the ancient Popes, that they might excommunicate thei; I 

reign Princes: for if they might, why did they forbear to exerciſe that Powe; y 

there was greateſt reaſon, and great temptation for it? 7 

Why did not Pope Julius or Pope Liberius excommunicate Conſtantin 

great Favourer of the Ariane, againſt whom Athanaſius, St. Hilary, and 7; 

Calar. do ſo earneſtly inveigh, calling him Heretick, Antichriſt, ang wi 

not? How did Julian himſelf eſcape the cenſure of Pope Liberius? Why 

not Pope Damaſus thunder againſt Valens, that fierce Perſecutor of Catholic 

Why did not Damaſus cenſure the Empreſs Juſtina, the Patroneſs of Ariane 

Why did not Pope Siricius cenſure Theodofius I. for that bloody fact, for uh 

St. Ambroſe denied him the Communion ? How was it that Pope Le J. ( 

_ ſtout and high Pope) had not the heart to correct Theodoſins Funtor in his un 

Who was the ſupporter of his adverſary 'Dro/corus, and the obſtinate proteg 

of the ſecond. Ephe/ine Council, which that Pope ſo much deteſted ? Why d 

not that Pope rather compel that Emperour to reaſon by cenſures, than jj 

plicate him by tears? How did ſo many Popes connive at Theodorich, and oi 

Princes profeſſing Ariani/m at their door? Wherefore did not Pope Simple 

or Pope Felix thus puniſh the Emperour Zeno, the ſupplanter of the Synad 

Chalcedon, for which they had ſo much zeal ? Why did neither Pope [4 

© 2 nor Pope Gelafius, nor Pope Symmachus, nor Pope Him 

' Quid fibi wult autem, quad dixerit Inpe- Jas excommunicate the Emperour Anaſtaſius, (yea did n 
rator a nobis ſe in religione damnatum, cum | : Y 

Aber bac paris deceſſor meus non ſolum mini- ſo much, Pope Gelaſius ſaith, as touch his name) for cou 

- nomen jus alligerit=———P. Gelal. 1. tenancing the Oriental Biſhops in their Schiſm and ref; 

con rr ge | ctory Non-compliance ' with the Papal Authority? That 

| Popes did indeed claſh with that Emperour, but they expreſsly deny, that they di 

Nos te non ex- condemn him with others whom he did favour. Me (faith Pope Symmaclui i 

mus, Impera- not excommunicate thee, O Emperour, but Acacius ——1f you mingle yourſe}, ja 

tor, ſed Acaci- are not excommunicated by us, but by yourſelf. And, If the Empernur fla 

um— Sie to join himſelf with thoſe condemned, (faith Pope Gelaſius) it cannot be input 


im, 
ann 
t 8 1 


miſces, non à 

nobis, red a 70 us. 

teipſo excom- = : | tn $65 

municatus es. P. Symmachus I. Ep. 7. Si ifti placet ſe miſcere damnatir, nobis non poteſt imputari. P. Gelaſ, I. Ep. 4. 

| 9 tw". Wherefore Baronius doth ill, in affirming Pope Symmachus to have anathemuti- 
Rv od Anaſtaſius ; whereas that Pope 2 denied that he had excommunicatd 

him, yea, denied it even in thoſe words which are cited to prove it, being rightly 
Dicis quid me- read: for they are corruptly written in Baronius and Binmus ; Ego (which dul 
_ ——— no ſenſe, or one contradictory to his former aſſertion) being put for Nego, which 


communica- is good ſenſe, and what is agreeable to what he and the other Popes do affrm i 


werim te. a relation to that matter. | 
guidem ego (ne- 7.5 | 
go) ſed rationabiliter fatum à decefſoribus meis ſine dubio ſubſequor. P. Sym. Epi. 7. | 

ou ſay, that I excommunicated you by the joint conſent of the Senate. This I deny: but I undoubtedly follow whit 
with good reaſon done by my Predeceſſors. | 


Why do we not read that any Pope formally did excommunicate, though dive! 

did zealouſly contradict and oppoſe the Princes who did reject Images? | 

Lego & relego In fine, a noble Biſhop above 500 years ago did fay, I read and read ago 
12128 the Records of the Roman Kings and Emperours, and I no where find that d 
peratorum ge. them before this was excommunicated or deprived of his Kingdom by the Ramat 


= 


Jia, & nu Pontife. 


quam invenio _ Y * 122 . 4 ; . 
guenguam eorum ante hunc à Romano Pontifice excommunicatum, vel Regno privatum. Otho Friſing. Chron: lib. 6. cap. 23. 


Surely therefore the ancient Popes did either not know their Power, or were ve 
negligent of their Duty. | | | 
Such have been the Doctrine and Behaviour of Popes in reference to cher 
Power. 5 ; . 
§. V. This Doctrine of the Pope's Univerſal Power over all Perſons in all 0 
ters, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed the ſentiment of all Popes continually for a 190 
time, even for more than 500 years unto this preſent day. For, _ 
r. If this Doctrine be falſe, it implieth no ſlight Error, but one of a e 
high Nature and moſt dangerous conſequence ; which involveth great arr 


and iniquity, which tendeth to work enormous wrongs and grievous miſchicl: 


whence, if any Pope ſhould conceive it falſe, he were bound openly * 


— Et — — 
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.nnivance, ſhould induce others into it, or ſettle them in 
s it is (in regard to Pope Honorius) charged upon P. Leoll. 
i did not, as it became the Apoſtolical Authority, extin- 
wiſþ the flame of Heretical doctrine beginning, but did by 
weleding cheriſh it. In ſuch caſe a Pope mult not be ſilent: 
or, No ſmall danger (ſaid P. Gelaſius) lieb upon Popes in 
Ling ſilent about what agreeth to the ſervice of God: and, If 
ita P. Paſchal) a Pope by his ſilence doth ſuffer the Church 
be pollated with the gall of bitterneſs and root of impiety, 
r ſhould no wiſe be excuſable before the Eternal Fudge: 
ad Error (faith P. Felix III.) which is not reſiſted, (by thoſe 
eminent office) is approved ; and Truth which is not de- 
nded, is oppreſſed: and, He is not free from ſuſpicion of 
cloſe ſociety in miſchief, who ceaſeth to obviate it: and, 
Ve (ſaith P. Gregory I.) do greatly offend, if we do hold 
ur peace at things that are to be corrected. But all Popes 


lent, and ſo have avowed it by tacit conſent. 


bewed diſlike of it. 


zim, to condemn, to refute it; leſt the authority of his Predeceſſors, and his 


— cum Honorio, qui flammam heretici 
dogmatis non, ut decuit Apoſtolicam authori- 
tatem, incipientem extinxit, ſed negligendo 


confavit. P. Leo II. Ep. 2. 


Non lewe diſcrimen incumbit Pontificibus 


filuifſe pro divinitatis cultu guod congruit. P. 


Gelaſ. 1. Ep. 8. (ad Anaſtaſ. Imp.) 

Si vero noſtro filentio pateremur Ecclefram 
felle amaritudinis & impietatis radice pollui, 
qua ratione poſſemus apud æternum Judicem 
r P. Paſchal II. Ep. 3. {ad Anſelm. 
Cant. 

Error cui non reſiflitur, approbatur, & ve- 
ritas que minime defenſatur, opprimitur. 
P. Felix III. Ep. 1. (ad Acacium.) 

Non caret ſcrupulo ſocietatis occultæ, qui 
ewide nter facinori definit obwiare. Id. ibid. 

Si ea | ow nobis corrigenda ſunt tacemut, 


valde delinguimus. P. Greg. I. Ep. 2. 37. 


nce the time ſpecified have either openly declared for this Doctrine; or have been 


2. Any Popes diſapproving that Tenent, were bound to renounce communion 
ich thoſe that hold and profeſs it ; or at leaſt to check and diſcountenance it. But on 
e contrary, they have ſuffered it to be maintained in their preſence and audience; 
ad have hugged that ſort of Men with ſpecial favour, as their moſt affectionate and 
pre friends; they have ſuſpected, diſcountenanced and frowned on thoſe who have 


mode Men indeed who vouch this Doctrine, may reaſonably be deemed to do it 
10  accomplices with the Popes, on purpoſe to gratifie and curry favour with them, Ov H ad- 
; T& Togu, 


hopes of obtaining reward and preferment of them for it. 


l by the Pope. 


d MAN N un- 


I oxzor Tols mezauor. Rom. 1. 32. They not only do the ſame, but have pleaſure in them that do them. 
3. The chief Authors and moſt zealous Abettors of theſe notions, (Popes, Sy- 


ods, Doctors of the School) have continually paſſed for moſt authentick Maſters 
ff Divinity, and have retained greateſt authority in the Church governed and guid- 


bil 4. The Decrees containing them do ſtand in their Canon-Law, and in their Col- 
ath WWections of Synods, without any caution or mark of diſlike ; which is a ſufficient 
ich Wncication of their conſtant adherence to this Doctrine. | 
uns. The common ſtyle of the Papal Edicts or Bulls doth import their ſenſe: which 


reſume to infringe this our will and command, &c. 


otions. 
7. They do oblige all Biſhops moſt ſolemnly to avow 


biſhops they are required to avow, that they will obſerve the 
poftolical commands with all their power, and cauſe them 
be obſerved by others; that they will aid and defend the 


het man Papacy and the Royalties of St. Peter againſt every 
an; that they will to their power perſecute and impugn 
w pereticks, Schiſmaticks, and Rebels to the Pope or his Suc- 


fert, without any exception; which was I ſuppoſe chiefly 
cant againſt their own Prince, (if occaſion ſhould be ;) to- 


imperious, in regard to all Perſons without exception: Let no Man (ſay they) 


b. Popes of all tempers and qualifications (even thoſe who have paſſed for the 
noſt wiſe and moderate among them) have been ready to practiſe according to 
ole principles, when occaſion did invite, and circumſtances of things did permit; 
terdicting Princes, abſolving ſubjects from their Allegiance, raiſing or encou- 
ging inſurretions; as appeareth by their tranſactions not long fince againſt 
"ur Princes, and thoſe of France; which ſhews the very See imbued with thoſe 


this Doctrine, and to 


"gage themſelves to practiſe according to it. For in the Oath preſcribed to all 


Mandata Apoſtolica totis wiribus obſerva» 
bo, & ab aliis obſervari faciam. 


Papatum Romanum & A egalia S. Petri 
Coadjutor eis ero ad retinendum & dęfenden- 
dum contra omnem hominem. 


Heereticos, Schiſmaticos, E Rebelles ei dem 
Domino neflro wel ſucceſſoribus pradidis pro 
poſſe perſequar & impugnabo. 


e cher with divers other points, importing their acknowledgment of and abetting 

5 © Pope's univerſal Domination. | 

: 1 Theſe horrible Oaths of Biſhops to the Pope, do ſeem to have iſſued from the Greg. Decree. 

qa r with the high Hildebrandine dictates: for the Oath in the Decretals “. 2. 4. 24- 
N 1 1 


Aaaa 2 


4 cap. 4. Concil, 
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Rom. VI. a- 
pud Bin. p. 
489. 


Decret. Greg. 
lib. 1. tit. 


cap. 4. 


ne , 


rater chariſſi- 


me, Regem 
Regni majores 
admiratione 


* 


per motos, quod 


paſſim tibi ab 


Apocriſiariis noftris tali conditione oblatum fuerit, fi ſacramentum, quod a nobis ſcriptum detulerant, jurares, P. Paſch. IT. Epip. 6. 


Is ſis precipue 
debet eſſe nota 
ſux Sedis au- 
thoritas. Bell. 


q+ 3. 


from this Doctrine? For, 


dored Synod of Trent doth alledge for ſuch, (the Laterane under P. Innocent Il. 


Church, by the intereſt of the Pope and his Clients? 


83 


is aſcribed to Pope Gregory, (I ſuppoſe Greg. VII.) And in the ſixth Roman Syn, 
under Greg. VII. there is an Oath of like tenor exacted from the Biſhops of Ag 
leia; perhaps occaſionally, which in purſuance of that example might be extenge; 


to all. | 


. And that before that time ſuch Oaths were not impoſed, doth appear from hen. 
that when P. Paſchal II. did require them from ſome great Biſhops, (the Biſon 
of Palermo, and the Archbiſhop of Poland) they did wonder and boggle at i: ;; 
an uncouth Novelty; nor did the Pope in favour of his demand alledge any 
cient precedent, but only propoſeth ſome odd reaſons, for it. You have ji5njj, 
unto me, moſt dear Brother, that the King and his Nobles did exceedingly vori, 
that an Oath with ſuch a condition ſhould be every where offered you by my Can. 
miſſioners, and that you ſhould take that Oath, which I had written, and they ten 


dered to you. | 


F. VI. All Romaniſts, in conſiſtence with their Principles, do ſeem obliged u 
hold this opinion concerning the Pope's Univerſal Power. For, ſeeing many 
their ſtanding Maſters and Judges of Controverſies have ſo expreſsly from thei 
Chair declared and defined it; all the Row for many Ages conſenting to it and 
countenancing it; not one of them having ſignified any diſſent or diſlike of it 
And conſidering that, if in any thing they may require or deſerve belief, it hi 
this point; for in what are they more skilful and credible than about the nature d 
their own office? What (ſaith Bellarmine wiſely) may they be conceived to hin 
better than the Authority of their own See? Seeing it hath been approved by tht 
moſt great and famous Councils, which they hold Univerſal, and which their 


that of Lions under P. Innocent IV. the other Laterane under P. Leo X.) Sci 
it hath been current among their Divines of greateſt vogue and authority, tix 
great Maſters of their School: Seeing by ſo om a conſent and concurrene, 
during ſo long a time, it may pretend (much better than divers other Point 
of great importance) to be confirmed by Tradition or Preſcription : Wiy 
ſhould it not be admitted for a Doctrine of the Holy Roman Church, th M. 
ther and Miſtreſs of all Churches? How can they, who diſavow this Notion, 
be true Sons of that Mother, or faithful Scholars of that Miſtreſs ? How can tley 
5 any Authority in their Church to be infallible, or certain, or oblign; 
to aſlent? | 

How can they admit the Pope for authentick Judge of Controverſies d 
Maſter of Chriſtian Doctrine, or in any Point credible, who hath in ſo great! 
matter erred ſo foully, and ſeduced the Chriſtian World; whom they deſert i 
a point of ſo great conſideration, and influence on Practice; whom they, by vine 
of their diſſent from him in this Opinion, may often be obliged to oppoſe in h 
proceedings. . 2 | | 

How can they deny, that bad Doctrines might creep in, and obtain ſway ini 


How can they charge Novelty or Heterodoxy on thoſe who refuſe ſome Dic 
of Popes, of Papal Councils, of Scholaſtick Divines, which ſtand upon no bett 
grounds than thoſe on which this Doctrine ſtandeth ? IM 

Why hath no Synod, of the many which have been held in all parts of Chril® 
dom, clearly diſclaimed this Opinion; but all have let it lip, or have ſeemed 0] 
filence to approve it? Fo | 


Yea, how can the Concord and Unity of that Church well conſiſt with aDik 


No Man apprehending it falſe, ſeemeth capable with good conſcience to bo 


_ Communion with thoſe who profeſs it: for, upon ſuppoſition of its falſhood, | 


Pope and his chief adherents are the teachers and abbettors of the higheſt viola 
of divine Commands, and moſt enormous ſins, of Uſurpation, Tyranny, 1 
ſture, Perjury, Rebellion, Murther, Rapine, and all the Villainies complicated 
the practical influence of this Doctrine. ; 
It ſeemeth clear as the Sun, that if this Doctrine be an Error, it 1s =y 
the moſt pernicious Hereſies that ever was vented ; involving the hiehen 
piety, and producing the greateſt Miſchief. For, If he that ſhould teach wr 
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ry, Inceſt, Simony, Theft, Murther, or the like Crimes, to be lawful, would be 

| Heretick ; how much more would he be ſuch, that ſhould recommend Perjury, 

Rebellion, Regicide, (things inducing Wars, Confufions, Slaughters, Deſolations, 

il ſorts of Injuſtice and Miſchief ) as Duties? | 

How then can any Man ſafely hold Communion with ſuch perſons? may we not | 
lay with P. Symmachus, that to communicate with ſuch, is to conſent with them? 23 
with P. Gelaſius, that it is worſe than ignorance of the truth to communicate with the con/enti-e cum 
memies of truth ? and, that He who communicateth with ſuch an Hereſy, is wworthily . FA 
judged to be removed from our ſociety ? = * 4 
wn igrordſe verilatem, & tamen communicafſe cum wveritatis inimicis. P. Gelaſ. I. Ep. 1. Caicunque Le reſi . judi- 
a & mira ſocietate removendus. Id. ibid. Vide Ep. 13. p. 642. 


F VII. Yer ſo looſe and ſlippery are the Principles of the Party which is jum- 
Hed in adherence to the Pope, that divers will not allow us to take this Tenent of 
infinite power to be a Doctrine of their Church; for divers in that Communion do 


den not aſſent to it. | 

Nj 0 For there is a ſort of Hereticks (as Bellarmine and Baronius call them) ſculking 
theirfWſWerery-where in the boſom of their Church, all about Chriſtendom, and in ſome 

dM places ſtalking with open face, who reſtrain the Pope's Authority ſo far, as not to A wb 
flo him any Power over Sovereign Princes in Temporal Aﬀairs; much leſs any power — Hue 


of depriving them of their Kingdoms and Principalities. 27 decet, pri- 
ot Pontificem ex jure divino nullam habere temporalem poteſſatem, nec poſſe ullo modo imperare Principibus ſecularibus, * — — 
& ſrincitatu pri ware Bell. V. 1. g 
They are all branded for Hereticks, who take from the Church of Rome, and the Herefis errore 
ſee of St. Peter, one of the two Swords, and allow only the Spiritual. This Herefie al Fe- 
Baronius hath nominated the Herefie of the Politicks. | | 100 Rom. ca: 
theara Tetri 


dubus alterum gladium auferunt, nec niſi ſpiritualem concedunt. Baron. Anno 1053. F. 14. Hereſis Politicorum. Baron. Anno 


lc 1073, F. 13. 
nce This Hereſie a great Nation, otherwiſe ſticking to the Roman Communion, doth 
inc; fliffly maintain, not enduring the Papal Sovereignty over Princes in Temporals to 
y de preached in it. | | 
Me There are many perſons, yea Synods, who did oppoſe Pope Hildebrand in the 
ion, AY birth of his Doctrine, condemning it for a pernicious Novelty, and branding it 
bey wich the name of Hereſie: as we before ſhewed. 
ing Since the Hildebrandine Age there have been in every Nation (yea in Taly it ſelf ) Otho Fring. 
divers Hiſtorians, Divines, and Lawyers, who have in elaborate Tracts maintained Sigebert. Ab. 
C the Royal Sovereignty againſt the Pontifical. mo 
ta This ſort of Hereticks are now ſo much encreaſed, that the Hildebrandine Do- Pauv. Se. 
4 Qrine is commonly exploded. Which, by the way, ſheweth, that the Roman 
me forty is no leſs than others ſubject to change its Sentiments; Opinions among them 
b dune and loſing vogue, according to circumſtances of time and contingencies of 
ings. | | 
\the VIII. Neither are the adherents to the Roman Church more agreed concerning 
the extent of the Pope's Authority even in Spiritual matters. 8 
Hate For, although the Popes themſelves plainly do claim an abſolute Supremacy in 
eur chem over the Church; although the ſtream of Divines who do flouriſh in favour 
with them doth run that way; although, according to their principles, (if they 
ten- ad any principles clearly and certainly fixed) that might ſeem to be the Doctrine 
or cheir Church: Vet is there among them a numerous party, which doth not al- 
low him ſuch a Supremacy, putting great reſtraints to his Authority ; (as we ſhall 
gent Prefently ſhew.) And as the other party doth charge this with Herefie, ſo doth 
mls return back the ſame imputation on that. 
hol IX. That their Doctrine is in this matter ſo various and uncertain, is no great 
de Vonder; ſeeing Intereſt is concerned in the queſtion, and Principles are defective 
000 ward the reſolution of it. | 
no e Contrary Intereſts will not ſuffer the Point to be decided, nor indeed to be 
edu ly diſputed on either hand. | | N 
; ** one hand, the Pope will not allow his Prerogatives to be diſcuſſed; ac- 
e 7 ing to that maxim of the great Pope Innocent III. When n ä 
oil re 5 quetion touching the Privileges of the Apolich Con to rc B eg. 
du N » we will not that others judge about them. Whence "i. Greg. Decr, lib. a. Ran 
eg ewe before touched) the Pope did peremptorily com- 


mand 
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mand his Legates at Trent, in no caſe to permit any diſpute about his Ayh, . Pri 

rity. | 

On the other hand, the French will not permit the Supremacy of their King i 
Temporals, or the Privileges of their Church in Spirituals, to be conteſted in their 
Kingdom. Nor, we may ſuppoſe, would any Prince admit a Deciſion prejudicial inte 
to his Authority and Welfare, ſubjecting and enſlaving him to the will of the N. fit 
man Court. Nor (we may hope) would any Church patiently comport with de wh 
irrecoverable oppreſſion of all its rights and liberties by a peremptory eſtabliſhmem Ha 
of Papal Omnipotency. 

2. Nor is it eaſy for their Diſſentions to be reconciled upon Theological ground 
and authorities to which they pretend deference. For, not only their Schools and 
Maſters of their Doctrine do in this caſe diſagree, but their Synods do notoriouſy tne 

claſh. 

§. X. Vea even Popes themſelves have ſhifted their pretences, and varied { 
ſtyle, according to the difterent circumſtances of time, and their variety of hy. 
mours, deſigns, intereſts. | | 

In time of proſperity, and upon advantage, when they might ſafely do it, ay 
Pope almoſt would talk high, and aſſume much to himſelf: but when they wee BR 2 
low, or ſtood in fear of powerful contradiction, even the boldeſt Popes would ſpeak 

ſubmiſsly or moderately. As for inſtance, Pope Leo I. after the ſecond pb WM *** 
Synod, when he had to do with Theedefius II. did humbly ſupplicate, and whine WAY © 
pitifully ; but after the Synod of Chalcedon, having got the Emperor favouratl, 
and moſt of the Biſhops complacent to him, he ranted bravely, And we ny WW 
obſerve, that even Pope Gregory VII. who did ſwagger ſo boiſterouſly again 
the Emperor Henry, was yet calm and mild in his , conteſts with our Vi. 
_ = Conqueror, who had a ſpirit good enough for him, and was far out af 
is reach. 

And Popes of high ſpirit and bold face, (ſuch as Leo I. Gelafrus I. Ni. |. 
Gregory II. Greg. VII. Innocent III. Boniface VIII. Julius IT. Paul IV. Sextu J. * 
Paulus V. Sc.) as they did ever aſpire to ſcrue Papal Authority to the higheſt peg; 
ſo would they ſtrain their language in commendation of their See as high as their 
times would bear. But other Popes of meeker and modeſter diſpoſition, (ſuch a 
Julius I. Anaſtafius II. Gregory I. Leo II. Adrian VI. Sc.) were content to lt 
things ſtand as they found them, and to ſpeak in the ordinary ſtyle of their time; 
yet ſo, that few have let their Authority to go backward or decline. 

We may obſerve, that the pretences and language of Popes have varied accard- 
ing to ſeveral Periods, uſually growing higher as their State grew looſer from danger 
of oppoſition or controul. | 

In the firſt times, while the Emperors were Pagans, their pretences were ſuited 
to their condition, and could not ſoar high; they were not then ſo mad as to pre- 
_ to any Temporal Power, and a pittance of Spiritual Eminency did content 

em. | 

When the Empire was divided, they could ſometimes be more haughty and * 

P. Nich. 4 peremptory; as being in the Weſt, ſhrowded under the wing of the Empe- 
Imp. Mich. p. rors there, (who commonly did affect to improve their Authority, in competr 
51, & 513. - to, that of other Biſhops) and at diſtance from the reach of the Eaſten 
mperor, — CHEF 
The cauſe of Athanafius having produced the Sardican Canons, concerning the 
Reviſion of ſome cauſes by the Popes, by colour of them they did hugely enlalg- 
their authority, and raiſe their Style; eſpecially in the Weſt, where they had great 
advantages of augmenting their Power. 

When the Weſtern Empire was fallen, their influence upon that part of the Em- 

A pire which came under protection of the Eaſtern Emperors, rendring them able (0 
do ſervice or diſſervice to thoſe Emperors, they, according to the 13 of Times 
and the need of them, did talk more big, or more tamely. : 

Pope Bomface III. having by compliance with the Uſurper Phocas obtained ? 
declaration from him concerning the Headſhip of the Roman Church, did make i 
conſiderable ſtep forward toward the height of Papal Greatneſs. : 

After that Pope Gregory II. had withdrawn Italy from the Oriental EmP!* 


and Rome had grown in a manner looſe and independent from other ſecular 


power ö 
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powers, in the confuſions of the Weſt, the Pope interpoſing to arbitrate between 
princes, trucking and bartering with them, as occaſion ſerved, for mutual aid and 
countenance, did grow in Power, and anſwerably did advance his pretences. 

The ſpurious Decretal Epiſtles of the ancient Popes (which aſſerted to the Pope 
high degrees of Authority) being foiſted into men's hands, and inſenfibly creeping 
into repute, did inſpire the Pope with confidence to invade all the ancient Con- 
ſtitutions, Privileges and Liberties of Churches; and having got ſuch intereſt every 
where, he might ſay what he pleaſed, no Clergyman daring to check or croſs him. 
Having drawn to himſelf the final deciſion of all Cauſes, having got a finger in diſ- 
poſal of all Preferments, having by Diſpenſations, Exemptions and Grants of pri- 
rileges tied to him ſo many Dependants, what might not he ſay or do? 

Pope Gregory VII. being a Man of untameable Spirit, and taking advantage from 

the diſtractions and corruptions of his Times, did venture to pull a feather with 
the Emperour ; and with ſucceſs having mated him, did ſet up a peremptory claim 
to Sovereignty over all Perſons in all Cauſes. 
In his footſteps his Succeſſors have trodden, being ever ready upon occaſion to 
plead ſuch a title, and to practiſe according to it. No Pope would foregoe any 
Power which had been claimed by his Predeceſſors; and Popes would ever be ſure 
to have dancers after their pipe, numberleſs abettors of their pretences. 

No wonder then that perſons deferring much regard to the authority of Popes, 
and accommodating their conceits to the dictates of them, (or of perſons dependin 
on them) ſhould in their opinions vary about the nature and extent of Papal Autho- 
rity; it having never been fixed within certain bounds, or having in ſeveral Ages 
continued the ſame thing. 


9. XI. Wherefore intending by God's help to diſcuſs the pretended Authority of 
the Pope, and to ſhew that He by no Divine inſticution, and by no immutable 
right, hath any ſuch power as he doth claim ; by reaſon of this perplexed variety 
of Opinions I do find it difficult to ſtate the Queſtion, or to know at what diſtin& 
mark I ſhould level my Diſcourſe. 


J. XII. But ſeeing his pretence to any Authority in Temporals, or to the Civil 
Sword, is ſo palpably vain, that it hardly will bear a ſerious diſpute, having no- 
thing but impudence and ſophiſtry to countenance it; ſeeing ſo many in the Ro- 
nan Communion do reject it, and have ſubſtantially confuted it; ſeeing now moſt 
ae aſhamed of it, and very few, (even among thoſe Sects, which have been its 
chief Patrons) will own it; ſeeing Bellarmine himſelf doth 
knowledge it a Novelty, deviſed about 500 years ago in Pontifici ex Chriſti inflitutione tribuunt, vi- 
dt, Bernard's time; ſeeing the Popes themſelves, whatever aentur oj: Hugo de S. Vidore, Bernardus, 
they think, dare now ſcarce ſpeak out, and forbear upon ſuf- &. Bell. 5. 5. 

ficient provocation to practiſe according to it; I ſhall ſpare The firſt that yielded the Pope Tempo- 
the trouble of meddling with it, confining my Diſcourſe to g Power by Chriſt's Inſtitution, ſeem to 
the Pope's Authority in Eccleſiaſtical affairs; the pretence 9 | 

whereto I am perſuaded to be no leſs groundleſs, and no leſs noxious than the other 

o Chriſtendom ; the which being overthrown, the other, as ſuperſtructed on it, 

uſt neceſſarily fall. 


Primi qui temporalem poteflatem ſummo 


XIII. And here the Doctrine which I ſhall conteſt againſt, is that in which the 
ordial Partizans of that See do ſeem to conſent, which is moſt common and-cur- 
en, moſt applauded and countenanced in their Theological Schools ; which the 
Pes themſelves have ſolemnly defined, and declared for ſtanding law, or rule of 
odiftion ; which their moſt authentick Synods (whereby their Religion is decla- 
p „and diſtinguiſhed from others) have aſſerted, or ſuppoſed; which the tenour 
' their Diſcipline and Practice doch hold forth: which their Clergy by moſt ſo- 
en Profeſſions and engagements is tied to avow; which all the Clients and Con- 

"3 of Rome do zealouſly ſtand for (more than for any other point of Doctrine ;) 


Which no man can diſclaim without being deemed an enemy, or a prevaricator 
ward the Apoſtolical See. . | | 


{IA Which Doctrine is this, That (in the words of the Florentine Sy- 
efinition) he Apoſtolica! Chair and the Roman Higb-Prigſt doth hold a 
| Primacy 


— * 
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2 eie Primacy over the Univerſal Church, and that the Roman Highs Prieſt is the $ Ucceſ. : 
gend xa- Sor of St. Peter the Prince of the Apoſtles ; and the true Lieutenant of Chriſt, and id, . 
digen; &c. Head of the Church; and that be is the Father and Doctor of all Chriſtians , and 
Fra 1 * that unto bim in St. Peter full Power is committed to feed, and direct, and goven 7 
the Catholick Church under Cbriſt; according as is contained in the Acts of Gen. Wi 

ral Councils, and in the Holy Canons, | anda Rd eres 

Chrifur— migraturu: 6x mande ad Po- That (in the words of Pope Leo X. approved by the Ly. | 
trem, in foliditate Petra Petram ejifqus 1 terane Synod) Chriſt, before his departure from the world, 4 e 
5 pes i 6 Jus 1 oe of, u 7 ſolidity of the Rock inſtitute Peter and his Succeſſors, to % e 
gui non obedierit, morte moriatur. P. Leo x. his Lieutenants, to whom it is ſo neceſſary to obey, that who d i! 
in Conc. Later. Se. 11. P. 151. not obey muſt die the death. | | vil 
That to the Pope as Sovereign Monarch, by Divine Sanction of the whole Ic 

Church, do appertain Royal Prerogatives, (Regalia Petri, the Royalties of WW * 


Peter they are called in the Oath preſcribed co Biſhops.) Such as theſe which ! 


follow ; | th 

To be +7 wg to the whole Church, and to its Repreſentative a Generz WW"! 
Synod of Biſhops. To convocate General Synods at his pleaſure ; all Biſhops be- L 
ing obliged to attend, upon ſummons from him. To preſide in Synods, ſo 2s er 
ſuggeſt matter, promote, obſtruct, over-rule the debates in them. To confirm WF " 


or invalidate their determinations, giving life to them by his aſſent, or ſubtractig 
it by his diſſent, To define Points of Doctrine, or to decide Controverſies auth WF. 
ritatively ; ſo that none may preſume to conteſt, or diſſent from his Dictates. Io WF"! 
enact, eſtabliſh, abrogate, ſuſpend, diſpenſe with Eccleſiaſtical Laws and Canon, 4 
To relax or evacuate Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures by indulgence, pardon, Gc. Io 
void Promiſes, Vows, Oaths, Obligations to Laws by his Diſpenſation. Ty 1 
be the Fountain of all Paſtoral Juriſdiction and Dignity. To conſtitute, con- 0 
firm, judge, cenſure, ſuſpend, depoſe, remove, reſtore, reconcile Biſhops. o 
confer Eccleſiaſtical Dignities and Benefices by paramount Authority, in wy 
of Proviſion, Reſervation, Sc. To exempt Colleges, Monaſteries, &c. from 
Juriſdiction of their Biſhops and ordinary Superiors. To judge all perſons in for 
all Spiritual Cauſes, by calling them ro his cognizance, or delegating Judges 
for them ; with a final and peremptory Sentence. To receive Appeals from 
all Eccleſiaſtical Judicatories ; and to reverſe their Judgments, if he findeth 
cauſe, To be himſelf unaccountable for any of his doings, exempt from 
judgement, and liable to no reproof. To erect, transfer, aboliſh Epiſcopal Ss 
To exact Oaths of Fealty and Obedience from the Clergy. To found Religious 
Orders; or to raiſe a Spiritual Militia for propagation and defence of the Church. 
To ſummon and commiſhonate Soldiers by Croiſade, &c. to fight againſt Infels 
or perſecute Infidels. | 

Some of theſe are expreſſed, others in general terms couched in thoſe Words of 
Sl . P. Eugenius, telling the Greeks what they muſt conſent unto. The Pope (faid he) 
7 2078, will have the Prerogatives of his Church; and be will have Appeals to him ; andi 
Y. Sede EN ev feed all the Church of Chriſt, as Shepherd of the Sheep. Beſide theſe things, tht be 
7b ixunils, may have authority and power to convoke General Synods, when need ſhall be; d 
Seal that all the Patriarchs do yield to his will. 


dSα Thy 


— 3 Tophy F we, H meds TeTU, ia UM XT Y Suvapw avyreorar o oH, Irs Jai 
dg 785 etap g vaarev T6 Ge ẽ¼sc t urs, Conc. Flor. p. 846. | 
Thar the Pope doth claim, aſſume and exerciſe a Sovereignty over the Chu 
endowed with ſuch Prerogatives, is ſufficiently viſible in experience of fact, b 4 
parent by the authorized dictates in their Canon-law, and ſhall be diſtinctly proſe 
y competent allegations, when we ſhall examine the branches of this pretende 
Authority. | | 
In the mean time it ſufficeth to obſerve, that in effect all Clergymen do #7 
ſo much, who, bond fide and without prevarication, do fubmic to take d 
Oaths and Engagements preſcribed to them of courſe. by Papal appoin'®*"it « 
For this ſurely, according to the Pope's meaning, (by which their oblige D. 
is to be meaſured) is deſigned in the profeſſion ordained by Pope Pius 1 je] by 
= Romandque Pontfici B. Petri ſucceſſo- wherein every beneficed Clergyman is injoined to ſay, ; grit 
Bo 4.9 hires, al F 1. pm 1 ao promiſe and ſwear true Obedience to the Roman P 1 we 
oi endo #6 are. th f the Succeſſor of St. Peter and Vicar of Feſus Chriſt. roll 007 


Vor 


Bell. 4. 22. 


| feffion was appointed in purſuance of a Sanction made by 
» Trent Council, that all ſuch perſons ſhould vow and ſwear 
gide in Obedience to the Roman Church; and conſquently, 
y hard ſoever its Yoke ſhould be, they would not ſhake it 


do ruleth the roaſt in it. 


ration, and all Metropolitans at their Inſtalment, are re- 
fired to take; the which, as it is extant in the Roman Pon- 
ical, ſer out by the order of Pope Clement VIII. doth run 
theſe terms. | 

I, N. Ele&t of the Church of N. from henceforward will be 
ithful and obedient to St. Peter the Apoſtle, and to the 
oy Roman Church, and to our Lord, the Lord N. Pope 
and to his Succeſſors canonically coming in. I will nei- 
er adviſe, conſent, or do any thing that they may loſe life 
member, or that their Perſons may be ſeized, or hands 
m-wiſe laid upon them, or any injuries offer'd to them under 
py pretence whatſoever, The counſel which they ſhall in- 
uſt me withal, by themſelves, their Meſſengers or Let- 
rs, I will not knowingly reveal to any, to their prejudice. 
will help them to defend and keep the Roman Papacy, 
nd the Royalties of St. Peter, ſaving my Order, againſt all 
n, The Legate of the Apoſtlick See, going and 
ming, I will honourably treat and help in his neceſſities, 
le rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the Holy 
Iman Church, of our Lord the Pope, and his foręſaid Suc- 
ſors, J will endeavour to preſerve, defend, incred iſe and ad- 
mee, I will not be in any counſel, action or treaty, in 
bich ſhall be plotted againſt our ſaid Lord, and the ſaid 
man Church any thing to the hurt or prejudice of their 
eng, right, honour, ſtate or power; and if I ſhall know 
hy ſuch thing to be treated or agitated by any whatſoever, 
will binder it to my power; and as ſoon as I can, will fig- 
fe it to our ſaid Lord, or to ſome other by whom it may 
The Rules of the Holy Fathers, the 


e % i knowledge. U 
Whoolick decrees, ordinances or diſpoſals, reſervations, pro- 
8 of ons and mandates I will obſerve with all my might, and 
he) uſe them to be obſerved by others: Hereticks, Schiſma- 
1 21d Rebels to our ſaid Lord or his foreſaid Succeſſors, 
it be will to n power perſecute and oppoſe. I will come to a 
oucil = I am call'd, unleſs 1 be hinder'd by a Cano- 


cal impediment. I will by myſelf in perſon viſit the thre- 


ur Lord and his foreſaid Succeſſors, of all my Paſtoral 
let, and of all things any wiſe belonging to the ſtate of my 
buch, to the diſcipline of my Clergy and People, and laſtiy 
the ſalvation of Souls committed to my truſt ; and will in 
manner humbly receive and diligently execute the Apo- 
ck commands. And if be detain'd by a lawful impedi- 
. I will perform all the things aforeſaid by a certain 
lenger hereco ſpecially impower'd, a member of my Chap- 


© F » or ſome other in Ecclefiaſtical Dignity, or elſe hav- 
. „ Parſonage; or in default of theſe, by a Prieſt of 
1 * Dioceſe; or in default of one of the Clergy [of the Dio- 


je by fome other Secular or Regular Prieſt of approved 


moned. And ſuch 1 
, to be tranſmitted by the foreſaid Meſſenger to the Car- 
al Proponent of the Holy Roman Church, in the Congrega- 
Vor. I, Bbbb 
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old of the Apoſtles every three years; and give an account 


ih and Religion, fully inſtructed in all things above- 
mpediment I will make out. by lawful þ 


Prowvife de beneficiis —in Romane Eecliſæ 


obedientia ſe permanſuros ſpondeant ac jurent. 
Conc. Trid. Se. 24. cap. 12. 


7. which inferreth moſt abſolute Sovereignty of that Church, or of the Pope; 


But what that rue Obedience doth import, or how far the Papal Authority in 
e Pope's own ſenſe, and according to the publick ſpirit of that Church, doth 
etch, is more explicitly ſignified in the Oath which all Biſhops at their Con- 


Pontif. Rom. Antwerp. Anno 1626. 59. 
& p. 86. | 2 


Ego N. Electus Eccleſiæ N. ab hac hora 
in antea fidelis & obediens ero B. Petro Apo- 
lolo, Sanctæque Romanæ Eccleſiaz, & Do- 
mino noſtro, Domino N. Papæ N. ſuiſque 
Succeſſoribus canonicè intrantibus. Non 
ero in conſilio, aut conſenſu, vel facto, 
ut vitam perdant, aut membrum ; ſeu ca- 
piantur mala captione ; aut in cos manu 
guomodolibet ingerantur ; vel injuriæ aliguæ 
inferantur, quovis quzſito colore. Conſilium 
vero quod mihi credituri ſunt, per ſe, aut 
Nuncios ſuos, ſeu literas, ad eorum dam- 
num, me ſciente, nemini you. Papatum 
Romanum & Regalia Sancti Petri adjutor 
eis ero ad defendendum & retinendum, 
ſalvo meo ordine, contra omnem homi- 
nem. Legatum Apoſtolicæ Sedis in eundo 
& redeundo honorifice tractabo, & in ſuis 
neceſſitatibus adjuvabo. Jura, honores, pri- 
vilegia, & auctoritatem Sanctæ Romanæ Ec- 
cleſiæ, Domini noſtri Pape & Succeſſorum 
prædictorum, conſer are, defendert, augere; 
promowere curabo. Negue ero in confilio, vel 


Facto, ſeu tractatu in quibus contra ipſum Do- 


minum noſtrum, vel eandem Romanam Eccle- 
iam aliqua 2 ve / prejudicialia per ſona- 
rum juris. honoris, flatus & poteflatis torum 
machinentur. Et fi talia a guibaſcungne 
tractari wel procurari novero, impediam hee 
pro poſſe, & quanto citius potero fignificabo 
eidem Domino noſtro, wel alteri per quem poſit 
ad ipſius notitiam pervenire. Regulas Santos 
rum Patrum, decreta, ordinationes, ſeu diſpo- 
fitiones, reſervationes, proviſiones & mandata 
Apoſtolica totis viribus obſervabo, & faciam ab 
aliis obſervari. Hæreticos, Schiſmaticos & Re- 
belles eidem domino noftro vel ſucceſſoribus præ- 
diftis pro poſſe perſequar & impugnabo. Vo- 
catus ad Synodum veniam, niſi prepeditus 
fuero canonica præpeditione. Apoſtolorum 
limina ſingulis trienniis perſonaliter per me 
ipſum viſitabo, & Domino woftro ac Succe/- 
foribus frafetis rationem reddam de toto mea 
paſtorali officio, ac de rebus omnibus ad mee 
Ecelgſiæ ſtatum, ad cleri & populi diſcipli- 
nam, animarum denique que mee fidei tradita 
ſunt ſalutem quovis modo pertinentibus, & wi. 
ciſſim mandata Apoſtolica humiliter recipiam 
& quam diligentiſſime exequar. Quod fi 
legitimo impediments detentus fuero, prefata 
omnia adimplebo | >< Certum Nuncium ad 
hoc fpeciale mandatum habentem de gremio © 
mei Capituli, aut alium in dignitate Eccleſia- 
flica conſtitutum, ſeu alias per ſonatum haben- 
tem; aut, his mihi deficientibus, per diace- 
ſanum Sacerdotem ; & clero deficiente omnino, 
per aliguem alium 1 felon vel 
regularem ſpectatæ probitatis & religionis, de 
Jupradidtis omnibus plene inſiructum. De hu- 
Jjuſmodi autem impedimento docebo per legiti- 
mas probationes ad Sante Romana Eul fie 
Cardinalem Proponentem in Congregatione Sa- 
cri Caecilii per ſupradittum.Nuncium tranſ- 
mittendas. Poſſeſſiones werd ad menſam meam 
pertinentes non vendam nec donabo _ im- 
pignorabo, nec de novo infeudabo vel aliquo 
modo alienabo, etiam cum conſenſu Capituli 
Ecclefie mee, inconſulto Romano Pontifice. Et 
ad aliquam alienationem dewenero, panas 


in quadam ſuper hoc edita conflitutione con- 
tentas eo ifſo incurrere volo. Sic me Deus 
adjuvet & hæc Sancta Dei Evangelia. 


tion 
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| tion of the Sacred Council. The Poſſeſſions belonging to my Table I will neithy 6 
| | nor give away, nor mortgage, nor grant anew in fee, nor any wiſe alienate, 1 
| even with the conſent of the Chapter of my Cburch, without conſulting the Rin, 
| Pontiſe. And if I ſhall make any alienation, I will thereby incur the Penalties q 
| tained in a certain Conſtitution put forth about this matter. So help me God ,, 
| the Holy Goſpels of God. 5 | 
Such is the Oath preſcribed to Biſhops, the which is worth the moſt ſerious , 
| tention of all Men, who would underſtand how miſerably ſlaviſh the condition i 
the Clergy is in that Church, and how inconſiſtent their obligation to the Pope! 
with their duty to their Prince. 
| And in peruſing it we may note, that the clauſes in a different character are jy 
| Gregor. De- in the more ancient Oath extant in the Gregorian Decretals: by which it appey 
| cret. lib. 2. eth how the Pope doth more and more enlarge his Power, and ſtraiten the hay 
| 


n of Subjection to him. And it is very remarkable that the new Oath hath change God 

thoſe words RE GULAS SANCTORUM PATRUM into REGALIAMY © 

SN PETRI, i.e. THE RULES OF THE HOLY FAT" 
{0 


| into THE ROYALTIES OF SAINT PETER. 


$ XV. I know there are within the Roman Communion great ſtore of Diving 
who do contract the Papal Sovereignty within a much narrower compaſs, refulng 
to him many of thoſe Prerogatives, yea ſcarce allowing to him any ot them. 
There are thoſe who affirm the Pope, in Doctrine and Diſcipline, ſubject tote 
Church, or to a general Synod repreſenting it. Which opinion thwarteth a Pr. 
poſition, in Be/larmine's opinion, een almoſt an Article of Faith: but to be em 
with him, they do hold his propofition to be quite heretical : The Pope is fi 
| and abſolutely above the Univerſal Church this pris 
Summer's Pun — AF Ma pred, fition is almoſt an Article of Faith, ſaith Bellarmine: Tix 
l te E. Bell. os Cone. 2. 3 Cardinal of Larrain on the contrary; But I uu he) cat 
Ego verd negare non fan quin Gallus not deny but that I am a Frenchman, and bred up in th 
5 — — & qui Church of Paris, which teaches that the Roman Pontife i ſub 
docent ibi contrarium, ii e heretici ject to 4 Council, and they who teach the contrary are tin 
 notantur. Card. Loth. apud Laun. Ep. 1. branded as Heretichs. 
There are thoſe who affirm the Pope, if he undertake Points of Faith wicht 
Aus ſinten- afliſtance of a General Synod, may teach Hereſie: (* which opinion, as Bellarmut 
tia videtur PT thought, doth cloſely border on Hereſy :) And thoſe who conceive that Popes my 
have weeks be, and have been Hereticks; when Chriſtians ſometimes are not obliged to a& 
ma. Bell. 4. 2. mit their Doctrine, or obſerve their pleaſure. | 
There are thoſe who maintain the Pope, no leſs than other Biſhops, ſub to 
the Canons, or bound to obſerve the Conſtitutions of the Church ; that he may 
not infringe them, or over-rule againſt them, or diſpenſe with them: and thut u 
him attempting to do fo obedience is not due. 
There are thoſe who maintain, that the Pope cannot ſubvert or violate tit 
Rights and Liberties of particular Churches, ſettled in them agreeably to the ance 
ö | ent Canons of the Church Univerſal. 
There are thoſe who aſſert to General Councils a Power of Reforming tis 
Church, without or againſt the Pope's canſent. 
There are thoſe who (as Bel/armize telleth us) do allow the Pope to be no mot 
in the Eccleſiaſtical Republick, than as the Duke of Yenice in his Senate, 0r as the 
General of an Order in his Congregation ; and that he therefore hath but a very l. 
mited and ſubordinate Power. | 
There are conſequently thoſe who conceive the Pope notoriouſly erring, 4 
miſdemeaning himſelf to the prejudice of the Chriſtian State, may be call 
w a account, may be judged, may be corrected, may be diſcarded by 2 Genet 
nod, | | ; 
uch notions have manifeſtly prevailed in a good part of the Roman Commun 
| aAaAllälangd are maintained by moſt Divines in the French Church; and they may be os BL 
* poſed every-where common, where there is any liberty of judgement, ot hen due 
A the Inquiſition doth not reign. | 5 l 
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There have been ſeaſons wherein they have fo prevailed, as to have been * * 
ned for Catholick Truths in great Synods, and by them to have been applied deſ 


1 \ 


; practice. For, 
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In the firſt great Synod of Piſa it was declared, that Councils may reform the _ 4g 
urch ſuffictently both in Head and Members; and accordingly that Synod did . 5 
me to judge two Popes (Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII.) contending for 

he Papacy, (whereof one was the true Pope) and depoſing them both, did 

jbſtitute Alexander V. who for one year (as Antoninus re- ou; axxo ans fedem Petri texnit, fecun- 


arteth) according to the common opinion, did hold the Seat — opirionem. Anton. de Cone. 
| H. cap. 5. 9. 3. 
Peter. 


n The Synod of Conſtance declared, that the Synod lawfully aſſembled in the Holy 7 1 
pet ſt, ma king a General Council repreſenting the Catholick Church militant, hath ak . 


nmediately power from Cbriſt; to which every one, of whatever ſtate or dignity be Saft 4. & 5. 
e, although it be Papal, is bound to obey in thoſe things which belong to Faith, and 

e extirpation of (the ſaid) Schiſm, and the general reformation of the Church of . 

Cad in Head and Members, 

The which Doctrine they notably put in practice, exerciſing juriſdiction 

yer Popes, and for Errors, Miſdemeanors, or Contumacies diſcarding three, 

of whom it is hard if one were not true Pope) and chuſing another, who af- 

lerward did paſs for a right Pope, and himſelf did confirm the Acts of that 

uncil. (So that this Semi-Hereſie hath at leaſt the Athority of one Pope | 

o countenance it.) Our moſt holy Lord the Pope ſaid in anſwer thereunto, that _ — 
e would maintain and inviolably obſerve all and every of thoſe things that were ſier papa dixit 
mciliarly determined, — and decreed by the preſent Council in matters —_— 2 
HD. 7 | | | omnia && * 
12008 concluſa & decreta in materiis fidei per preſens concilium conciliariter, tenere, & inviolabiliter obſerare pu v6 7. 


Ne Cnc. Conſt, S. 45. Pp. 1119. : | : 

mp The Synod of Befil declared the fame Point, that Coun- Piritas de poteftate Concilii ſupra Papam— 
„ere ſuperior to Popes, to be a truth of Catholick Faith,  veritas 1 2 
re eb whoever doth fliffly oppoſe, is to be accounted a Here- Bil. eh. 33. mY 2 
ct: Nor (ſay they) did any Skilful Man ever doubt the Pope Nec unquam aliquis peritorum dubitavit, 
be ſubject to the judgment of General Synods in things con- — Co 8 
u Faith. In virtue of which Doctrine, and by its irre- «ff ſubjetum. Conc. Bal. Se 45. þ. 117. 


fitable authority, the Synod did ſentence and reject Pope Eu- „ * #* 9% 2 O inexpugnabi- 
genius as criminal, heretical and contumacious. e FOr' 
Theſe Synods, although reprobated by Popes “ in Counter-ſynods, are yet by * (Cnc. La- 
any Raman Catholick Divines retained in great veneration; and their Doctrine ** Y 
s ſo current in the famous Sorbonne, that (if we may believe the great Cardinal of Eg wer? nega- 
Lirrain) the contrary is there reputed heretical. | 3 
XVI. Yet notwithſtanding theſe oppoſitions, the former Opinion averting the 
Pope's abſolute Sovereignty, doth ſeem to be the genuine Doctrine of the Ræman 
hurch, if it hath any. , 3 | 
For thoſe Divines, by the Pope and his intimate Confidents, are looked upon as Nam adbuc 
a mongrel brood, or mutinous faction; which he by politick connivance doth only 2 4 
tolerate, becauſe he is not well able to correct or ſuppreſs them. He is afraid to 3 
be violent in reclaiming them to his ſenſe, leſt he ſpend his artillery in vain, and /ententian %. 
be all his power and intereſt with them. JOY ww fs: 


the Nor. indeed do thoſe Men ſeem to adhere to the Roman Party out of entire judge- „ 
ment or cordial affection; but in compliance with their Princes, or upon account 

note of their Intereſt, or at beſt with regard to peace and vo They cannot conveni- 

s tit N ently break with the Pope, becauſe his Intereſt is twiſted with their own, ſo as not 

ry - WW eafily to be diſentangled. _ 3 | PE he 2 | 

| For how can they heartily ſtick to the Pope, whenas their Opinion doth 

y ” Plainly-imply him to be an Uſurper and a Tyrant, (claiming to himſelf, and exer- 

. eiſing authority over the Church, which doth not rightfully belong to him ;) to be a 

** and a Traytor againſt the Chufch, (invading and poſſeſſing the Sovereignty 

. ue to it; for ſuch queſtionleſs the Duke of Venice would be, ſhould he challenge 

010 A and aſſume to himſelf ſuch a Power over his Commonwealth, as the Pope hath 

ſup over Chriſtendom ;) to be an Impoſtor and Seducer, pretending to infallible von- 

dhe duet, which he hath ne. On 

m RI * can they honeſtly condemn thoſe who (upon ſuch grounds) do ſhake off 

4u ch yokes, refuſing to comply with the Pope, till he correct his Errors, till he 


deſiſt fi ; 4 
. Le 0 Uſurpations and Impoſtures, till he reſtore wo the Church its Rights 
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How are the Doctrines of thoſe Men conſiſtent or congruous to their practice; 
For they call the Pope Monarch of the Church, and Univerſal Paſtor of Chriſtians 
by God's appointment, indefectibly; yet will they not admit all his Laws, and 
reject Docttines which he teacheth, particularly thoſe which moſt nearly touch him 
| concerning his own Office and Authority. They prog; 
Manifeum autem Schiſmatis argumentum themſelves his loyal Subjects, yet pretend Liberties wh; 
7 cum quis fe communioni ſubtrahit Apaſia- th il . : od hi Th hold ch 
ice ſedis. Baluſ. not. ad Agobard. p. 112. ey Will maintain again im. ey hold that all are 
It is a manifeſt Argument of Schiſe, bound to entertain Communion with him, yet confeſ that 
wanten Nich dle Apaltelick Ser. ble may be heretical, and ſeduce into Error. They give hin 
| the name and ſhadow of a Supremacy, but ſo that they voi 
the ſubſtance and reality thereof. 
In fine, where ſhould we ſeek for the Doctrine of the Roman Church, but , 
Rome, or from Rome itſelf, where theſe Doctrines are Heterodoxies ? 
$. XVII. We ſhall not therefore have a diſtin& regard to the Opinion of theſ 
Semi- Romaniſis; nor conſider them otherwiſe, than to confirm that part of Try 
which they hold, and to confute that part of Error which they embrace; allowing 
at leaſt in word and ſemblance, more power to the Pope, than we can admit as dv» 
to him. Our Diſcourſe ſhall be: levelled at him as ſuch as he pretendeth himſelf 
be, or as aſſuming to himſelf the forementioned Powers and Prerogatives. 
$ XVIII. Of ſuch vaſt Pretences we have reaſon to require ſufficient Ground 
He that demandeth aſſent to ſuch important Aſſertions, ought to produce dex 
Heb. 5.4 Proofs of them: He that claimeth ſo mighty Power, ſhould be able to make out: 
good Title to it; for No Man may take this (more than Pontifical ) hontyr 4 
8 „ -  bimſelf, but be that is called by God, as was Aaron. 
Fore cupand ant, oi , ure in gre worthily to be Vlamed, who tumultuouſly and di, 
ftbi lege ſobjedi fant. Aug. de Unit. Ecck fall upon curbing or reſtraining thoſe, who by no law are ſi. 
cap. 17. | : ect to them. | 1 
We cannot well be juſtified from a ſtupid Eaſineſs, in admitting ſuch a Lieut 
nancy to our Lord, if we do not ſee exhibited to us manifeſt and certain Patents il. 
ſuring its Commiſſion to us. We ſhould love the Church better, than to yield up 
its Liberty to the will of a Pretender, upon flight or no ground. Their boldy 
| claiming ſuch a Power, their having ſometime uſurped ſuch a Power, will not er- 
Nemo fibi & profeffer & teſtis eh. Tertul. cuſe them or us. Nor will precarious Aſſumptions, or {ubil 
FD r ee or blind Traditions, or looſe Conjectures ſee 
neſs for himſelf, or probations in ſuch a caſe. 
F. XIX. Such demands they cannot wholly balk: wherefore for ſatisfaction v 
: them, not finding any better plea, they hook in St. Peter; affirming that on hin 
by our Lord there was inſtated a Primacy over his Brethren, all the Apoſtles and 
the Diſciples of our Lord, an all the Authority which they claim; and tia 
from him this Primacy was devolved by ſucceſſion to the Biſhops of Rome, by right 
inde fectible for all future Ages. 88 85 | 
Which Plea of theirs doth involve theſe main Suppoſicions, 
I. That St. Peter bad a Primacy over the Apoſtles. 5 
II. That St. Peter's Primacy with its Rights and Prerogatives was not perſonal, bi 
derivable to his Succeſſors. RPE | 


III. That St. Peter was Biſhop of Rome. 
IV. That St. Peter did continue Biſhop of Rome, after his Tranſlation, and ut 
5 fo at his deceaſe. ; 1 ie Age; 
V. That the Biſbops of Rome (according to Gad's.. Inftitution, and by origi" 
right derived 2 ſhould have an Univerſal Supremacy and Furiſdictin tu 


, e to os Avian Jas ia wg 

VI. That in fact the Roman Biſbops, continually from St. Peter's time, bout u 
* Joes and exerciſed this Sovereign Power. CR ee Fro Tel 
VII. 


That this Power is indefectiblr and unalterable, - 


The Truth and Certainty of theſe Propoſitions we ſhall in order diſcuſs; ſo dt 
it may competently appear, whether thoſe who diſclaim theſe Pretences, are ( 

they are charged) guilty of Hereſie and Schiſm; or they rather are liable to che 1 
putations of Arrogancy and Impiety, who do obtrude and urge them. 


: 


— 


TREATISE 
OF THE 


; Pope's Supremacy. 


—_ — — — 
— — — — 


— ——_ 


MATT. . 


MONG the Modern Controverſies, there is ſcarce any of greater conſe- 
quence, than that about Univerſal Supremacy, which the Biſhop of Rome 
claimeth over the Chriſtian Church; the aſſertion whereof on his fide de- 
pendeth upon divers Suppofitions ; namely theſe : 3 | 
I. That Saint Peter by our Lord's appointment had a Primacy, implying a Sovereign= 
ty of Authority and Furiſdiction over the Apoſtles. | | 
Il. That the Rights and Prerogatives of this Sovereignty were not perſonal, but 
ertvable, and tranſmitted to Succeſſors. 
III. That Saint Peter was Biſhop of Rome. 
IV. That Saint Peter did continue Biſhop of Rome after his tranſlation, and was 
0 at bis Deceaſe. | | 
V. That bence of Right to the Biſhops of Rome, as Saint Peter's Succeſſors, an 
niverſal Juriſdiction over the whole Church of Chriſt doth appertain. 
VI. That in Fact the ſaid Biſhops continually from Saint Peter's time, have en- 
ned and exerciſed this Power. 
* That this Power is indefectible; ſuch as by no means can be forfeited or 
a, ; . * | | 
In order to the diſcuſſion and reſolution of the firſt Point, I ſhall treat upon the 
Frimacy of Saint Peter; endeavouring to ſhew what Primacy he was capable of, 
or might enjoy; what he could not pretend to, nor did poſſeſs. 


SUPPOSITION I. 


be firſt Fußpoſſtion of thoſe who claim Univerſal Juriſdiction to the 
Pope over the Church, is, That Saint Peter had a Primacy over 
the Apoſpes. | | ard 


N order to the reſolution of this Point, we may conſider, that there are ſeveral 
kinds of Primacy, which may belong to a Perſon in reſpeR of others: for there. 


7⁴ 


bit 


are, 


1. 4A Primacy of worth, or Perſonal Excellency. 
2. A Primacy of Reputation and Eſtee. 5 
3. A Primacy of Order, or bare Dignity and Precedence.. 
4. A Primacy of Power and Furiſdickion. hs | 


To 


Now the Names of the twelve Apoſtles were theſe ; the firſt, SIMON, who is n 270. 
called PETER. Due 


John 6. 69. We have believed, and known, that thou art the Chriſt, the Son of the livin 


mis Jaden. 1 Cor. 15. 5. Ad that be appeared to Cephas, after that to the twelve, | 


— —  ——@_ 
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To each of theſe what Title Saint Peter might have, let us in order en- In 

mine. | 

I. As for the firſt of theſe (a Primacy of Worth and Merit, as ſome of the 

Ancients call it) we may well grant it to Saint Peter, admitting thar probahly 

he did exceed the reſt -of his Brethren in perſonal Endowments and Capacities 

(both natural and moral) qualifying him for the difcharge of the Apoſtolical O. 

fice in an eminent manner; particularly that, in quickneſs of apprehenſion, in bold. 

; | neſs of ſpirit, in readineſs of ſpeech, in charity to our Lora 

F xteis eO. 33 de I 475. and zeal for his Service, in reſolution, activity and induſtry 

rr uri. yo Toh. he was tranſcendent, may ſeem to appear by the tenour of 

21. 15. He was very alive nd tie the Evangelical and Apoſtolical Hiſtories; in the which ue 

— 2 and alacrky in doing and may Obſerve him upon all occaſions ready to ſpeak firſt, and 

ſpeaking, to make him the mouth (as the Fathers ſpeak) of the 4. 
layſeys weions) in? Tos ys! poſtles, in all deliberations nimble at propounding his adyj 

Chryſ. in Joh. Or. 12. (13. 24) n d ki f d ke th ſer + : & 

d mayor g e E ig. in all undertakings forward to make the onſet ; being nale 

ve Sepulrri]a. Chryſoſt. Tom. 5. Oral. wy Yepmeo;, always hot and eager, always prompt and vigo- 

59. rous, as St. Cbryſeſtom often affirmeth concerning him: 

theſe things are apparent in his demeanour, and it may not be amiſs to ſer down 

ſome inſtances. | 

When our Lord obſerving the different apprehenſions men had concerning him 

Matt. 16. 16. asked the Apoſtles, but whom ſay ye that I am, up ſtarteth he, re x Days 

Lick cateri det fleas, Petra: tamen Saber, be Shippeth forth, and preventeth the reſt, crying, 

reſpondet pro ceteris, Ambr. in Loc. lib. 6. Thou art. the Chriſt, the Son of the living God. The other 

cap. 9. Apoſtles were not ignorant of the Point; for they at their 

oh.1. 42, 46. Converſion did take Feſus for the Meſſias, which (even according to the comma 

1 3 Notion of the Fews) did imply his being the Son of God; Nathanael (that is 

Mat. 14. 33. Saint Bartholomew, as is ſuppoſed) had in terms confeſſed it; the whole com- 

pany, upon ſeeing our Lord walk on the Sea, had avowed it; Saint Petr 

before that, in the name of them all had ſaid, Heis re- ,, Y eyrunzus, 


God. They therefore had the ſame. Faith; but he from a ſpecial alacrity of Spirit, 
| and expedition in utterance, was more forward to declare it; 
He was more hot (faith St. Greg. Naz.) than the reſt at u- 
knowledging Chriſt, | 
Matt. 14. 28. , When our Saviour walked on the Sea, who but he had the Faith and the Cou- 
rage to venture on the Waters towards him? 5 | 
John 18: 10. When our Lord was apprehended by the Soldiers, preſently up was his Spirit, 
and out went his Sword in defence 6f him. = IN 
| When our Lord predicted, that upon his coming into trouble all the Diſci 
Matt. 26. 33, ples would be offended, and deſert him; he was ready to ſay, Though all ne 
555 ſhould be offended becauſe of thee, yet will I never be offended ; and, though 
John 13. 37. , 
ſhould die with thee, yet will I not deny thee; ſuch was his natural courage a 
confidence, TE „ It 
Matt. 16. 22. When our Lord was diſcourſing about his paſſion, he ſuddenly muſt be 4. 
| viſing in the caſe, . and urging him to ſpare himſelf ; upon which St. Chr) 
— ir delonen]@ tom biddeth us to confider, not tbat his anſwer was ii. 
5 Sneldle d B71 mois bd Ci adviſed, but that it came from à genuine and fervent of 
0 G. Tom. 5. Orat. 59. fection. | | dis | 
My Ss At the Transfiguration, he fell to propoſing about making an abode. then 
kg. 6. nor knowing what be ſaid; ſo brisk was he in imagination and ſpeech. | 
Luke 9. 33» * Upon the good Woman's report that our Lord Was riſen from the dead, 
Luke 24. 12» he firſt ran to the Sepulchre, and ſo (as St. Paul implieth) did obtain the fit 
John 20. 3. fight of our Lord after the Reſurrection; ſuch was his zeal and activity upon l 


' OeprubrepG F der ds tri, 
Nerss, Greg. Naz. Or. 34. 


Kei 871 69M Ocſions. 
Knods 77“ 


AR. 1.159, At the conſultation about ſupplying the place of Judas, VI roſe up, propoſed 
and preſſed the matter, NET eg t NE OT" 


Ads 15. 7. At the Convention of the Apoſtles and Elders, about reſolving the debate * 
concerning obſervance of Moſaical Inſtitutions, he firſt roſe up, and declared b 


- -. 
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ra. ln che Promulgation of the Goſpel, and Defence thereof before the Jewiſh 
I volers, he did aſſume the conduct, and conſtantly took upon him to be the 
weaker; the reſt ſtanding by him, implying aſſent, and ready to avow his word; * 
beter (faith St. Luke) landing with the reſt, lift up his voice, 
i (en; ſo did they utter a common voice, (ſaith St. CHryſoſtom) 


rese· 
and ſaid unto Cinxols S- 


and he was the mouth. Vd 


ll, 
* in affection to our Lord, and zeal for his ſervice, 
wint Peter had ſome advantage over the reſt, that Queſti- 
mn, Simon Peter, doft thou love me more than theſe? may 
dem to imply: (although the words TA&oy T&rwy may bear 
cher interpretations, whereby the ſeeming invidiouſneſs of 
the Queſtion according to that ſenſe will be removed.) How- 
er, that he had a. ſingular zeal for promoting our Lord's 
ſzrvice, and propagation of the Goſpel, therein outſhining 
the reſt, ſeemeth manifeſt in the Hiſtory, and may be in- 
ferred from the peculiar regard our Lord apparently did ſhew 
to him. 

Upon theſe Premiſſes we may well admit, that Saint Peter 


T&v 4UTS; ly 
T8 Sos 


Aug. in Joh. Tra#. 123. 
O warinds terns F Need. Chryſoſt. 


Tom. 5. Orat. 24. An extreme lover of 


Chriſt. 

Sæpe diximus nimii ardoris, amoriſq; quam 
maximi fuiſſe Petrum in Dominum. Hier. 
in Matt. 16. 22. 

We have often ſaid that Peter was tranſ- 
ported with too much heat, and extraordi- 
nary great love of our Lord. 

Ip/e enim Petrus in Apofiolorum ordine pri- 
mus, in Chriſti amore promptiſſimus, ſæpe unus 
reſpondet pro omnibus. Aug. Serm. 13. de 
werb. Dom. in Matt. 1. . 

For Peter himſelf being firſt in the Order 
of the Apoſtles, and moſt prompt and for- 


ward in the Love of Chriſt, anſwer'd often- 


had a Primacy of Worth; or that in perſonal accompliſh- times alone for all the rel. 


ments he was moſt eminent among the twelve Apoſtles; (al- 
though afterward there did ſpring up one, who hardly in any 
of theſe reſpects would yield to him; who could confidently 
ſay, That be did not come behind the very chief Apoſtles : and 
of whom St. Ambroſe ſaith, * Neither was St. Paul inferior 
to Peter —— being well to be compared even to the + 4 6 and 
xond to none : and St. Chryſoſtom, f For what was greater 


3 Cor. 16. 10. 8 Cor. 12. 23. 
2 Cor. 11. 5. & 12, 11. 


Nec Paulus inferior Petro—cum pri mo 


guogue facile conftrendus, & nulli ſecundus. 
Ambr. de Sp. 94 12. 


+ Ti 38 nie paltry; 7i 5 Had 


m- lan Peter, and what equal to Paul?) This is the Primacy ic, Chryi. Tom. 5. Orat. 167. 
cter which Euſebius attributeth to him, when he calleth him, he Ter xparictr H wiyer t Aeg, # 


* id — ce . 
apeThs den F Aoimoy dTdy[uv Tegny 0 


excellent and great Apoſile, who for his virtue was the Prolo- pag” wy al 


quutor of all the reſt. 
II. As to @ Primacy of Repute ; which Saint Paul meaneth, when he ſpeaketh 
of the of Soxeres, thoſe which bad a ſpecial reputation, of thoſe who ſeemed to be Gal. 2. 2, 6: 
Pillars, of the uTep Mar Ad , the ſupereminent Apoſtles ; this advantage can- * 2 
not be refuſed him; being a ne conſequent of thoſe eminent qualities re- ,,” 11. 5" 
og in him, and of the illuſtrious performances atchieved by him, beyond 
e reſt, 
This may be inferred from that advantagious renown, which he hath had pro- 
pagated from the beginning to all poſterity. 
This at leaſt thoſe Elogies of the Fathers (ſtyling him the 


O Si , Amour IU D- 
Chief, Prince, Head of the Apoſtles) do ſignify. 


Ath. diſp. c. Arium, p. 121. 


rþ [ This alſo: may be collected from his being ſo conſtantly ranked in the firſt place, 
and before the reſt of his brethren. 7 

III. As to a Primacy of Order, or bare Dignity, importing, that commonly in 
. meetings and proceedings the other Apoſtles did yield him the precedence, the 
enscels or privilege of ſpeaking firſt (whether in propounding matters for de- 
e, or in delivering his advice) in the conduct and moderation of affairs; that 
lo was Rated on him, may be queſtioned ; for that this were a kind of womaniſh 


Privilege ; and that it doth not ſeem to befit the Gravity of ſuch perſons, or their 
dition and circumſtances, to ſtand upon ceremonies of reſpect ; for that alſo 
ur Lord's Rules do ſeem to exclude all ſemblance of ambition, all kinds of ine- 
Iuality, and diſtance between his Apoſtles ; for that this practice doth not ſeem 
nftantly and thoroughly to agree to his being endowed with this advantage; ei- 
<Clally ſeeing all that practice which favoureth it, may fairly be aſſigned to other 
Wes; for that alſo the Fathers Authority (if that be objected, ns a main argu- 
ent of ſuch a Primacy) in points of this nature, not bordering on effentials of 
| aich, is of no great ſtrength ; they in ſuch caſes ſpeaking out of their own ingeny 
| a conjecture; and commonly indulging their imaginations no leſs freely than 
men. 178 111 f | | | | 
| * yet this Primacy may be granted, as probable upon divers accounts 
uſe and convenience; it might be uſeful to preſerve order, and to promote 
| expedition, 


„„ 
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expedition, or to prevent confuſion, diſtraction, and dilatory obſtruction in the nr 
nagement of things; yea to maintain concord, and to exclude that ambition or 28 

fectation to be foremoſt, which is natural to men. | : 
For ſceing all could not go, ſpeak, or act firſt, all could not guide affairs, it va 
"9 expedient that one ſhould be ready to undertake it, knowing 
Tubra F 'Aroriaor F oporucey, wil his cue; See (ſaith St. Chryſoſtom, noting on Achs ii. ,, 
hub 7 oY — K ee where Saint Peter ſpeaketh for the reſt) the concerd of th 
Oy ; they yield unto him the Speech, for they could w 
 Tter duodecim wan eligitar, ut copite cob 4 [ ſpeak; and One (faith St. Hierom) is choſen among 1 
Ne = Rp opal „ twelve, that a bead being appointed, an occafion of Schi 

might be removed. 
Cyp. Ep. 73; St, Cyprian hath a reaſon for it ſomewhat more ſubtile and myſtical, ſuppoſing 
&. © our Lord did confer on him a preference of this kind to his Brethren (who other 
| wiſe in power and authority were equal to him) that he might intimate and recon, 
Tn . unite mend unity to us; and the other African Doctors (Optatus and St. Auſtin) 4, 
Baß * * commonly harp on the ſame notion: I can diſcern little ſolidity in this conceit, ;14 
| as little harm. | 
3 1 5 However, ſuppoſing this Primacy (at leaſt in reſpect to the Fathers, who gen. 
mo erat. gratia Tally ſeem to countenance it) divers probable reaſons may be aſſigned, why it ſhoul 
unus Chriftia- eſpecially be conferred on Saint Peter. | 


nus, abundan- 
tiore gratid unis idimgue pri mus TI Aug. in Joh. tract. 123. 
Pieter was by nature one Man, by grace one Chriſtian, by a more abundant grace one and the ſame prime Apoſtle. 


Ip/e enim Petrus in Apoſtolorum ordine primus, in Chriſti amore promptiſſimus, ſæpe unus reſpondet pro omnibus. Aug. de cerbi Dn, 
ſup. Matt. 1. Serm. 13. 


bo, for Peter himſelf being the firſt in the Order of the Apoſtles, the moſt forward in the love of Chriſt, he alone oft-times adn 
T c . 4 


1. It is probable, that Saint Peter was firſt in ſtanding among the Apoſtle; 

I mean not that he was the firſt Diſciple, or firſt converted to Faith in Cin, 
but firſt called to the Apoſtolical Office; or firſt nominated by our Lord, 
when out of all his Diſciples he choſe twelve, and call 

| [MegliSnor I fire Y Ape, lors them Apoſtles; Simon whom he called Peter, and Ander 


— — 122 _— 3 = % his Brother ------ He was one of the firſt Believers at lig: 
Mark 1. 16. Lukes. 3. he was perhaps the firſt, that diſtinaly believed our Lords 


, RE Divinity; he was probably the very firſt Apoſtle, * as il 
* u ape Tois GFE O-TdTYe- I . ) 
Dar, ang Je Hire 8 fitteſt Perſon in our Lord's eye for that employment, lit 


1 . (faith St. Hilary) did firſt believe, and is the Prince (or it 
Mor we Mas ky 3 man) of the Apoſtleſhip. He (faith St. Cyprian) wa: tl 


Quem primum Dominus elegit. Cyp. Ep.7. firſt, whom the Lord choſe. He (ſaith St. Baſil) ws) 
0d 4 Je, H, Le. acer "rudgement preferred before all the Diſciples. He by ade 
'AT4;%) vd ATorinur. Modeſt. apud Ancients is called the firſt-fruits of the Apoſtles, And r- 
TO 11 I cording to this ſenſe St. Hierom (I ſuppoſe) doth call lin 
| 252 and his Brother Andrew, Principes Apoſtolorum, that 5 
eG to frequent uſage of the Word Princeps in Latin) the firſt of i 
Apoſiles. | E's | | 
15 that as in divers Churches, (perhaps when time was, in all) anciently pri 
ty in ordination did ground a right to Precedence, as it is in ours, with ſome ei- 
ception ; ſo might St. Peter upon this account of being firſt ordained Apoſtle, o“ 
tain ſych a Primacy. | | | 

2. Saint Peter alſo might be the firſt in Age ; which among Perſons other 

wiſe equal is a fair ground of preference; for he was a married man ; and 
Luke 4. 48. before he was called, as is intimared in Saint Luke; and may be inferred fro 

* 10 65; hence, that he would not have married after that he had left all, and dev 
Himſelf to follow our Lord. Upon which account of age St. Hierom did fp 

"OT -719/3 "FETH poſe that he was preferred before the beloved Diſciple; 
Sed cur non Foannes eleus oft virgo? &, (ſaith he) was not Saint John elected, being a Batchelor 


7. * e 
portage 3 e Sie etatis it was deferred to age, becauſe Peter was elder, that a you 


hominibus praferretur. Hier. in Jovin.1.14. and almoſt a boy might not be preferred before men of gf 
„ Mixeglips 5%. F Ilirge 76 x F I know that Epiphanius affirmeth St. Andrew to . 
n | been the elder Brother; but it doth not appear whethef * 


Peter bein 0 in age. . . - | 
8 ne younger in age ſaith it from conjecture, or upon any other ground hi 
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ma. , Authority, although we ſhould ſuppoſe it bottomed on tradition, is not great; 
af dition itſelf in ſuch matters being very ſlippery; and often one tradition croſſing 


other. ; | 
4 The moſt eminent qualifications of Saint Peter, (ſuch as we before deſcribed) 


nicht procure to him this advantage. 
They might breed in him an honeſt confidence, puſhing him forward on all occa- 
ns to aſſume the foremoſt place, and thence by cuſtom to poſſeſs it; for gui jib; 
lit, Dux regit examen — it being in all action, as in walking, where he that Hor. Ey. r. 
aurally is moſt vigorous and active, doth go before the reſt. Ty 

They might induce others to a voluntary conceſſion thereof; for to thoſe, who 
diſputably do excel in good qualities or abilities, honeſt and 

Perſons eaſily will yield 3 eſpecially © ook | d. C4 opzow avis, &. Chryi. 
ons of publick concernment; wherein it is expedient, Te ie. | 
C the bel qualified perſons ſhould be firſt ſeen. | | e e e 

They probably might alſo move our Lord himſelf to ſettle, or at leaſt to inſinu- 
te this order; aſſigning the firſt place to him, whom he knew moſt willing to 
ve him, and moſt able to lead on the reſt in his ſervice. | | 

It is indeed obſervable; that upon all occafions our Lord ſignified a particular 
ſpect to him, before the reſt of his Collegues; for to him more frequently than 
o any of them he directed his diſcourſe ; untd him, by a kind of anticipation he Matt. 16. 16. 
ranted or promiſed thoſe gifts and privileges, which he meant to confer on them _ 2 
l; Him he did aſſume as Spectator and Witneſs of his glorious Transfiguration; John 13. if 
im he picked out as Companion and Attendant on him in his grievous Agony; 1 Cor. 15. 5: 
b Feet he firſt waſhed; to him he did firſt diſcover himſelf after his Reſurrec- Un 21. 


jon (as Saint Paul implieth ;) and with him then he did entertain moſt diſ- 


les; vurſe; in eſpecial manner recommending to him the Paſtoral care of the Church; 
il; which manner of procceding our Lord may ſeem to have conſtituted Saint Peter 
ord, Wc firſt in order among the Apoſtles, or ſufficiently to have hinted his mind for 


ir direction, admoniſhing them by his example to render unto him a ſpecial 
leference, _ : Bags 
4. The Fathers commonly do attribute his priority to the III. ;, wat. Can. 14. 4 566. 
nerit of his Faith and Confeſſion, wherein he did out-ſtr ip Supereminentem beatæ fidei Sue confeſſions 
is Brethren, He ohtained ſupereminent glory by the confeſſion #/oriam promeruit. Hil. de Trin. lib. 6. 
. . . : p. 121. 
bis bleſſed faith, ſaith St. Hilary, Becauſe he alone of all * 146 gui folus profitetur amorem ſuum 
be reſt profeſſeth his love, Joh. 21. therefore he is preferred Cohn 21.) ex omnibus, omnibus antgfifetur. 
k Ambr. in Luc. cap. ult. 

"ve all, ſaith St, Ambroſe. a | : ; 

5. Conſtantly in all the Catalogues of the Apoſtles, Saint Peter's name is ſet in — 10. 2. 
e front; and when actions are reported, in which he was concerned jointly with Ike 4 
thers, he is uſually mentioned firſt, which ſeemeth not done without careful de- Ads 1. 13. 
| N ä : John 21. 2. 
gu, Or yore reaſon. 9 

Upon ſuch grounds it may be reaſonable to allow St. Peter a primacy of or- 
ler; ſuch a one as the Ring-leader hath in a Dance, as the primipilar Centurion 
lad in the Legion, or the Prince of the Senate had there, in the Roman State; at 
aſt, as among Earls, Baronets, c. and others co-ordinate in degree, yet one hath 

precedence of the reſt. 3 : 33 
IV. As to a Primacy, importing a Superiority in power, command, or juriſdic- 
0M; this by the Roman Party is aſſerted to Saint Peter, but we have great reaſon 
deny it, upon the following conſiderations. | 

I. For ſuch a Power (being of ſo great importance) it was needful that a 
ommiſſion from God, its Founder, ſhould be granted in downright and per- 
cuous terms; that no man concerned in duty grounded 

0, might have any doubt of it, or excuſe for bog= . s 2 reaſonable W 
ung at it; * it was neceſſary not only for the Apoſtles, to ys made to our Saviour, Tell us by what 
nd and warrant their Obedience, but alſo for us, be- — oy 2 2 4 _ is he 
\ 3 > 0 6 e ori 0 
uſe it is made the ſole foundation of a like duty incum- ee 2 
at on us; which we cannot heartily diſcharge, without often avow, declaring that if by his do- 
ing aſſured of our obligation thereto by clear revelati- five and works he had nat youched the 


iyinity of his authority, i 
have n, or promulgation of God's will in the Holy Scripture ; — Ee: Tick 2 23 4 . 
* Ait was of old a current, and ever will be a true Rule, 31, 36. 10. 25, 37. 15. 22, 24.) 
1 hich St. Auſtin in one caſe thus expreſſeth, 1 do believe 


Vo I. I. „ that 
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Credo etiam hinc divinorum eloquiorum ? hat alſo on this fide there would be moſt clear authorit 3 
clariſſima authoritas «ſet, fi homo fine A: Divine Oracles, if a man could not be ignorant of it 4 4 Pope 
3 


Aug. de pec. mer. & rem. 2. 30. 


Nullum fundamentum aut firmitatem pof- can have no foundat ion, or fir mneſs, which are not fu ai 
ſunt habere, que nullis divinarum vocum by any Oracle of God's word. L 170 


falciuatur oraculis. Lac. 7. 3. But apparently no ſuch Commiſſion is extant i : to 
the allegations for it being, as — ſhall hereafter ſhew, no-wiſe hint; = * . 
eee of any ſuch Authority granted by God; but on the contrary e cl ” 
teſtimonies are producible derogating from it. ear tc 
2. If ſo illuſtrious an Office was inſtituted by our Saviour, it is ſtrange th the | 
where in the Evangelical or Apoſtolical Hiſtory (wherein divers acts and . 
of ſmaller moment are recorded) there ſhould be any expreſs mention »f 15 to bi. 
Inſtitution; there being not only much reaſon for ſuch a report, but * | Py 
occaſions for it: The time when Saint Peter was veſted with that Pars, m I 
the manner and circumſtances of his Inſtalment therein; the nature, rules 3 il mt! 
mits of ſuch an Office, had ſurely well deſerved to have been noted | amon ; 1 
occurrences relating to our Faith and Diſcipline, by the Holy Evangeliſts ; th 
of them, in all probability, could have forborn punQually to relate a mater Teac 
ſo great conſequence, as the ſettlement of a Monarch in God's Church, ande x 
vereign of the Apoſtolical College; (from whom ſo eminent Authority was 01 
derived to all poſterity, for compliance wherewith the whole Church for ever * Een 
be accountable;) particularly it is not credible that Saint Lute ſhould quite fi chu 
Luke 1. 1,— over ſo notable a paſſage, who had (as he telleth us) attained a perfect underfd as 0 
ing of all things, and had undertaken to write in order the things that were ſureh h. 
lieved among Chriſtians in his time, of which things, this, if any, was one o ar 
moſt conſiderable. | 
The time of his receiving Inſtitution to ſuch Authority can hardly be aſſgeil il 
For was it when he was conſtituted by our Lord an Apoſtle? Then jdt wb 
Matt. 10. 1. bably he began to obtain all the primacy and pre-eminence he ever had; bu 1 
ſuch 280 doth appear then conferred on him, or at any time in our Saviour's ic: W 
at leaſt, if it was, it was ſo covertly and undiſcernably, that both he himſelf and a 
the Apoſtles, muſt be ignorant thereof, who a little before our Lord's Paſſon der 
more than once earneſtly conteſt about Superiority. And it is obſervable, that lim 
whereas our Lord be fore his Paſſion did carefully teach and preſs on the Apoll 
the chief duties, which they were to obſerve in their behaviour towards eich 
* #4 other, The maintenance of peace, of charity, of unity, of humility toward o 
15.12.17.21, another; yet of paying due reſpect and obedience to this Superiour he faid n- 
John 13. 14. thing to them. | 
The collation of that Power could not well be at any time before the celebrat whe 
tion of our Lord's Supper, becauſe before that time Saint Peter was ſcarce an E- 
$3 quis dixerit clefiaſtical Perſon ; at leaſt he was no Prieſt, as the Convention of Trent under in 
511; verbis, curſe doth require us to believe; for it were ſtrange, that an unconſecrated Perſon, — 
Hoc facite in or one who was not ſo much as a Prieſt, ſhould be endowed with ſo much ſpitiui 


1 . 0 * . * . . 
pendio promi ſſæ ſalutis pay non poſſe d amage of his Salvation; and Lactantius thus, 7 boſe th 


meam comme- 
morationem, Power. 


Chriftum non | | 
inflituiſſe Apoſtolos Sacerdotes —— anathema fit. Conc. Trid. Se. 22. Conc. 2. ou 
11 "ny one ſhall ſay, that in thoſe words, Do this in remembrance of me, Chriſt did not ordain his Apoſtles Prieſts— Let hn Mot 
Accu . | | 7 1 : l 0 
"Efled phos After his Reſurrection, our Lord did give divers common Inſtructions, Orc mot 
0C - 2 1 . . 
Tots — and Commiſtions to his Apoſtles, but ir doth not appear that he did make any fe 


Acts 1. 2. culiar you to St. Peter; for as to the pretence of ſuch an one drawn out of tl 
John 20. 10. Appenarx to St. Jobn's Goſpel, or grounded on the words Paſce oves, we {hall 


. 28. 19. 1 i 
Luke "74 44 ter ward declare that to be invalid. 


Mark 16. 15. 4. If Saint Peter had been inſtituted Sovereign of the ſtolical Sena b 
his Office and State had been in nature and hy onde: Adi from che cool "7 
mon Office of the other Apoſtles ; as the Office of a King from the Office 
any Subject; as an ordinary, ſtanding perpetual, ſucceflive Office from dd; 
that is only extraordinary, tranſitory, temporary, perſonal and incommume id! 
ble; (to ſpeak according to diſtinctions now in uſe, and applied to this cale; Q 
whence -e as it was A e to be, it would have been ſignified ” 
' ſome diſtin name, or title, characterizing it, and diſtinguiſhing it from. 
thers; as that of Arch-Apoſtle, Arch-Paſtor, High-Prieſt, Sovereign * 
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a him, or by others was given to him. 


to the Primitive Church; this (ſaith St. Chry/o/tom) was 
the greateſt authority, and the top of Authorities; there was 
with he) none before an Apoſtle, none ſuperior, none equal 
4 lim; this he aſſerteth of all the Apoſtles, this he particu- 
ly applieth to St. Paul; this he demonſtrateth from Saint 
paul himſelf, who purpoſely enumerating the chief Officers 
nſtituted by God in his Church, doth place Apoſtles in the 
bioheſt rank; Our Lord (& faith St. Paul) gave ſome Apo- 
tle, ſome Prophets, ſome Evangeliſts, ſome Paſtors and 
Tauchers ; and God hath ſet ſome in + bis Church, firſt A- 
eulen, ſecondarily Prophets, thirdly Teachers; rere A- 


Pope, his Holineſs, the Vicar of Chriſt, or the like; whereby it might have ap- 

ed that there was ſuch an Officer, what the nature of his Office was, what ſpe- 
calty of reſpect and obedience was due to him: But no ſuch name or title (upon 
ny occaſion) was aſſumed by him, or was by the reſt attributed to him, or in Hi- 
tory is recorded concerning him; the name of an Apoſtle being all that he took 


There was indeed no Office above that of an Apoſtle, known to the Apoſtles, 


Apa wiyicr. 2 Chryl. Tom. 8. 
KoeuPh FT a0 a0. p. 114. 

Fits U xadnmeror + ANNA, 
* re Pave med Cami , B14 ddr 
Ibid. 

Tor 5 *ATecoawn 14 O Ss; Yo. 
Chryſ. Tom. 5. Or. 33. 

*AuTs Ts Ilowas neroauer G ,. 
rg 4pY&s, 9 8 TW v. Tn ο ee : 
*AToroainluy £4,317 or Cr. Chryſ. Tom. 8. 
ubi ſupra. | 

We have heard Paul himſelf reckoning 
up powers or authorities, and placing the 
Apoſtolical in the higheſt place. 


© Eph. 4. 15. 


worte, why not firſt a Pope, an Univerſal Paſtor, an Oecu- Hor, 


menical Judge, a Vicar of Chriſt, a Head of the Catholick 
Church? Could St. Paul be ſo ignorant, could he be ſo negligent, or ſo envious, 

u to paſs by, without any diſtinction, the Supreme Officer, if ſuch a one then 

had been? As put caſe, that one ſhould undertake to recite the Officers in any 

date, or Republick, would he not do ſtrangely if he ſhould pretermit the King, 

the Duke, the Conſul, the Major thereof? Would not any one, confiding in the 

kill, diligence and integrity of ſuch a Relator, be induced from ſuch an omiſſion 

to believe there was no ſuch Officer there? St. Cryſoſtom therefore did hence ve 

rationally infer, that the Apoſtolical Office was the Supreme in the Chriſtian ſtate, 

having no other ſuperior to it. | | 

Saint Peter therefore was no more than an Apoſtle, and as ſuch he could have 
no more command over thoſe, who were in the ſame higheſt rank co-ordinate to 
lim; and who as Apoſtles could not be ſubject to any. 

b. Our Lord himſelf, at ſeveral times, declared againſt this kind of Primacy, in- 
ſituting equality among his Apoſtles, prohibiting them to affect, to ſeek, to aſſume 
a admit a ſuperiority of Power one above another. 

There was (faith St. Luke among the twelve, at the participation of the Holy Luke 22. 14, 
wupper) @ ftrife among them, who of them ſhould be accounted the greateſt, or ME 
who had the beſt pretence to ſuperiority ; This ſtrife our Lord did preſently check HAC. 
and quaſh; but how? not by telling them, that he already had decided the caſe 
in appointing them a Superior, but rather by aſſuring them, that he did incend 
none ſuch to be ; that he would have no Monarchy, no exerciſe of any Dominion 
or Authority by one among them over the reſt ; but that not- HE 
nithſtanding any advantages one might have before the other, $9 doth Se. Clemens interpret felgen, al 
las * greater in gifts, or as preceedipg in any reſpect) they 11 * ts. Bo 13 
ſhould be one as another, all humbly condeſcending to one , ir 50); 8 Sraxcios Aby, 


mother, each being ready to yield help and ſervice to one "7 Needs Ss fee, TOOSTQ Hh ra. 
mother; The Kings (ſaid he) of the Gentiles exerciſe Lord- 
laid over them; and they that exerciſe authority over them, 
are called benefactors: but ye ſhall not be ſo; but be that 
s Þ greater among you, let him be as the younger; and he 
toat 15 leader, as he that doth miniſter ; that is, whatever 
aye any of you obtaineth, let it not be employed in 
Way of command, but rather of compliance and ſubſerviency, 
* occaſion ſhall require; let him not pretend to be a Supe- 
not, but rather behave himſelf as an Inferior: Thus our Lord 
d ſmother the debate, by 3 from among them, what- 


i worldly Princes did over their Subjects. 


Vor. I. Cccc 2 


TeD We! o d ox A Met 
Coy £2)" 9 Cnlav m v % ATW, hh 
. tavty. Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 6. 466. 

Let a man be faithful, let him be power- 
ful in declaring knowledge, let him be 
wiſe in diſcovering reaſons, let him be ftre- 
nuous in works, by ſo much the more 


| ought he to be humble-minded, by how 


much the more he ſeems to be greater than 
others; and to ſeek the common benefit 
of all, and not of himſelf, 


O Mall ov. 
T O i. 


der greatneſs any of them did affect or pretend to; forbidding that any of them 
ould, w bei, or c Co, e, exerciſe any Dominion or Authority over the reſt, 1 22. 25, 


Again, 


— — a 


N 


\ 


* 


— 
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Again, upon another occaſion (as the circumſtances of the place do imply 
when two of the Apoſtles (of ſpecial worth and conſideration with our Lore 
Saint James and Saint John, the Sons of Zebedee) did affect a pre-eminence over 
Mark 10. 37. the reſt, requeſting of our Lord, Grant unto us, that we may fit one en th 
. right hand, and the other on thy left hand in thy Glory, (or in thy Kingdom f 
Saint Matthew hath it, that is, in that new ſtate, which they conceived our Lad 
was ready to introduce;) which requeſt doth not ſeem to import any great matte 
of Authority; nor probably did they deſire ſo much, as our Adverſaries do give i 
Saint Peter; yet our Lord doth not only reject their ſuit, but generally declare 
that none of them were capable of ſuch a preferment in his Kingdom; which 
therein differed from worldly Dominion, becauſe in it there was no room for ſuch 
an ambition; eſpecially in that ſtate of things, wherein the Apoſtles were to he 
placed ; which was a ſtate of undergoing Perſecutions, not of enjoying Dignity 
or exerciſing Command; all the Preferment which they reaſonably could aſpire iu 
being to be diſpenſed in the future ſtare (whereof they were not aware) according 
to God's preparation, in correſpondence to the patience and induſtry any of they 
r 0 funny 371 Tis A, SPAQK TED) TH- ſhould exert in God's ſervice (upon which account St. Cl. 
pb x Ss. Cheyf. Tom. 5. Or. 33. ſſeſtom faith, it was a clear caſe, that St. Paul ſhould alia 
the preference.) 
It was indeed (as our Lord intimateth) incongruous for thoſe, who had (6. 
ſaken all things for Chriſt, who had embraced a condition of diſgrace, why 
were deſigned by ſelf-denial, humility, negle& of temporal grandeur, wealth 
Rs 135 and honour; by undergoing perſecution, and undertakin 
3 u i De To Mr. conformity to our Lord (being baptized with the bajtiſn 
Then the Government was not an ho- with which he was baptized) to propagate the Faith of: 
nour but a provident care of the governed, Crucified Maſter; to ſeck, or take on them authoritative 
8 | dignity; for among them there could not well be any need 
| of commanding, or being commanded ; it was more fit, that all of them ſhould 
| conſpire to help and ſerve one another, in promoting the common defign an 
ſervice of their Lord, with mutual condeſcention, and compliance ; which ws 
the beſt way of recommending themſelves to his acceptance, and obtaining 
from him anſwerable reward. Such was the drift of our Lord's diſcourſe; where 
unto (as in the other caſe) he did annex the prohibition of exerciſing dominion; 
Matt. 20. 26. Jp know (faith he) that the Princes of nations exerciſe dominion over then, 
and they that are great —_ authority upon them; but it ſhall not be / 
among you; but whoſoever will be great among you, let him be your miniſter; 
and whoſoever will be firſt among you, let him be your ſervant ; Os tay v1 
whoever among you hath a mind to ſpecial grandeur and pre-eminence, let hin 
underſtand, that there is no other to be attained, beſide that which reſulteth 
from the humble performance of charitable Offices to his Brethren : the whict 
3 * beſt diſcharge, he alone will become greateſt and higheſt in the 
eye of God. | 
| T Again, at another time, the Apoſtles dreaming of a ſecular Kingdom to be erefted 
Mark 9. 34. by our Lord, diſputed among themſelves, who ſhould be the greateſt ; and for (ai 
_ 88 faction preſumed to enquire of our Lord about it; when, as they ſurely ve! 
mM. 2b very ignorant of Saint Peter's being their head, ſo, there was a fair occaſion ® 
could be of our Lord's inſtructing them in that point, and enjoining their duty t- 
wards him; but he did not ſo, but rather taught him together with the reſt, lot 
Mark 9. 33. to pretend to any ſuch thing as preferment above the reſt; He fitting down called 
the twelve, and ſaid unto them, If any one defire to be firſt, the ſame ſhall be l 
of all, and ſervant of all; how could he (confidering the occafion and circum- 
ſtances of that ſpeech) in plainer terms eſtabliſh equality, or diſcountenance auf 
claim to ſuperiority among them? Had Saint Peter then advanced ſuch a Plez, ® 
they now affirm of right belonging to him, would he not thereby have depreſſed 
and debaſed himſelf to the loweſt degree? 1 cl 

3 ; 5 To impreſs this rule, our Lord then calling a little 

01 frC⁰,ẽ οιναο,¶er;ͤ Ng. 9 3 

ew g nes edi 7 did ſet him in the midſt of them, telling «> that excej# 
15 Ab es ae _— Ne they were converted (from ſuch ambitious pretences) 4 
Ä became like little Children, (wholly void of ſuch . 


. T é 
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could not enter into the Kingdom of heaven, that is, Ie, 1 
1555 not in effect be ſo much as ordinary good Chriſtians; 8963 238 
joining, that whoſoever ſhould humble himſelf” as did that — — Arz. Sing, that they 
title Child, (not affecting, or aſſuming more than ſuch an | 8 © ; ildren. 
nnocent did) ſhould be greateſt in the Kingdom of heaven ; in real worth, and in 
the favour of God tranſcending the reſt; ſo that Peter claiming ſuperiority to him- 
elf, would have forfeited any title to eminency among Chriſtians. : 

Again, as to the power which is now aſcribed to Saint Peter by the Party of his 


* ..-rended Succeſſors, we may argue from another place; where our Saviour prohi- 

ch biting his Diſciples to reſemble the Jewiſh Scribes and Phariſees in their ambitious 

q wfires and practices, their affectations of pre-eminence, their aſſuming places and 
X ! 


les importing difference of rank and authority, he ſaith, But be ye not called Matt. 23. 8. 
Rabbi, tr there is one Maſter (one Guide, or Governour) of you, even Chriſt, but fie n4vnyn 
are Brethren. How more pregnantly could he have declared the nature of his 
Conſtitution, and the relation of Chriſtians one to another eſtabliſhed therein, to 

exclude ſuch differences of power? Whereby one doth in way of domination im- 

ſe his opinion or his will on others. | 

Ye are all fellow-ſcholars, fellow-ſervants, and fellow-children of God; it there- 

fore doth not become you to be any ways imperious over one another; but all of 

you humbly and lovingly to conſpire in learning and obſerving the Precepts of your 

common Lord; the doing which is backed with a Promiſe, and a Threat ſuitable 

to the purpoſe ; He that exalteth himſelf ſhall be abaſed, and he that will abaſe 

timſelf ſhall be exalted ; the which ſentences are to be interpreted according to 

the intent of the Rules foregoing. 

If it be ſaid, that ſuch diſcourſe doth impugn all Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; I an- 

ſwer, that indeed thereby is removed all ſuch haughty and harſh Rule, which ſome 

have exerciſed over Chriſtians; that e, (arbitrary power) that efuoia &1d,- Chryſoſt. is 
HO. (abſolute uncontroulable authority) that Tvuegyn wegvopix, (tyrannical pre- 1 Tim. 3. 1. in 
rgative) of which the Fathers complain, that xalaxverde 5 xAnew (domineer- = Sos = 
ing over their charges) which Saint Peter forbiddeth. We (ſaith St. Chry/o/tom) 4. 210. 2 - 


l 4. 219. 2.125. 

"> Wi ere defined to teach the word, not to exerciſe empire or abſolute ſovereignty ; we ap 8 

s db bear the rank of adviſers exhorting to duty, X * "RE 
J 


Saorariay abys meg:yeeldnuie, u us dpy lf, 81% ds ab Se]lay ovuBurey alt ini 0089 Ln. Chry. in Eph. 


A Biſhop (faith St. Hierom) differeth from a King, in that Ila enim nolentibus pr æeſß, bie wolentibus. 
a Biſhop prefideth over thoſe that are willing, the King a- Hier. Ep. 3. ad Nepoe. | 


; p g : 5 O0 1 24.7 y N 
„aint their will; (that is, the Biſhop's governance ſhould Nn ne enn 
im be lo gentle and eaſy, that men hardly can be unwilling ro He ought to rule them ſo as they may 
eth 1 St. P h h. be willing to be ruled, &c. 

et comply with it; but ſhould obey, as St. Peter exhorteth, | | 

1ch x 


2 AYLYURT s, N £x20 ws, not by conſtraint, but of their own 1 Pet. 5. 4 "RR 

accord) and, Let (faith he) the Biſhops be content with their Ses nm cons 0; Patra & th. 

tour ; let them know themſelves to. be Fathers not Lords; These 3 — 

they ſhould be loved, not feared. | | mar! parent, of thifcepes debet, u. 

. 2 n Neri. Ad. cap. I. 

And Thou (faith St. Bernard to Pope Eugentus) deft ſupe * Ludo denique Ae ſonante tibi E- 

= the name of Biſhop ſignifying to thee not dominion, ww 5 Fug mf ot _— ſed officium. 
At leaſt thoſe precepts of our Lord do exclude that power, which is aſcribed 

to St. Peter over the Apoſtles themſelves, the which indeed is greater, than in 

likelihood any Phariſee did ever affect; yea in many reſpects doth exceed any do- 


mination which hath been claimed or uſurped by the moſt abſolute Monarch upon 


um arch; for the power of Saint Peter, in their opinion, was the ſame, which now | 
che Roman Biſhop doth challenge to himſelf over the Paſtors and People of God's 

oy urch, by virtue of ſucceſſion to him; (Saint Peter's powet being the baſe of 

le 


the Papal, and therefore not narrower than its ſuperſtructure;) but what domina- 
uon Comparable to that hath ever been uſed in the world? | fe. 
hat Emperor did ever pretend to a rule fo wide in extent (in regard either to 


x Perſons, . or matters) or ſo abſolute in effect ? | 
al Who ever, beſide his Holineſs, did _ a command not only over the exernal 
tions, but the moſt inward cogitations o 


all mankind; ſubjecting the very minds 


* - 


and conſciences of men to his dictates, his laws, his cenſures? | 


Who 


1 


— 
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Who ever thundred Curſes and Damnations on all thoſe, who ſhould preſume, Mll 7” 

diſſent from his Opinion, or to conteſt his Pleaſure ? 8. 

Who ever claimed more abſolute Power, in making, aboliſhing, ſuſpending Lay, Ml (+: 

or impoſing upon men what he pleaſed, under obligation of conſcience, and upon 
extreme penalties ? 5 COR 

What Prince ever uſed a ſtyle more imperious, than is that which is uſual in the 


Papal Bulls? Let it be Lawful for no man u | 
Nulli hominum liceat hanc paginam naſtræ fring Bul £ fe te hatever to th. 


wolantatis & mandati infringers, wel ti an- Fringe this expreſſion of our will and command, or t9 go again} 
fu temerario contraire. it with bold raſhneſs. , 


What Domitian more commonly did admit the appellation of Lord, than doth 
8 the Pope? our moſt holy Lord, is the ordinary ſtyle, attribu. 
San&ifimus Dominus nofler. Cone. Trid. ted to him by the Fathers of Trent, as if they were his { 
$f. 22. cap. 11. &c. y * avez 
and intended to enſlave all Chriſtendom to him. 

Who ever did exempt his Clients and Dependents in all Nations from ſubjeRicg 
to Civil Laws, from undergoing common burthens and taxes, from being Judged o 
puniſhed for their miſdemeanours and crimes ? 

Who ever claimed a power to diſpoſe of all things one way or other, either 
directly or indirectly; to diſpoſe even of Kingdoms, to judge Sovereign Prince 
and to condemn them, to depoſe them from their authority, abſolving their Subjett 
from all allegiance to them, and expoling their Kingdoms to rapine ? | 

To whom but a Pope were ever aſcribed prerogatives like thoſe of Judging 
all men, and himſelf being liable to no judgement, no account, no reproof or 
3 fue. blame ? ſo that (as a Papal Canon aſſureth us) ler a Pope be ſo bad, as by bin u. 
— —_ MF gligence and male-adminiſtration to carry with him innumerable People to He, 
yet no mortal man whatever muſt preſume here to reprove his faults ; becauſe | 
being to judge all men, is himſelf to be judged of no man, except he be catil 
ſwerving from the Faith; which is a cafe they will hardly ſuffer a man to ſuppok 

oſſible. | 
. To whom but to a Pope was ſuch power atttributed by his followers, and d- 
; mitted by himſelf, that he could hear thoſe words ap- 
(in Ora, Zee ey . 33. plied to him, 4] Power is given to thee in Heaven ul 

Et i in Earth ? 3 

Such Power the Popes are wont to challenge, and when occaſion ſerveth dv 
not fail to execute; as Succeſſors of St. Peter; to whom 
on Hogue Oy es 99 therefore conſequently they aſcribe it; and ſomerimes in ei. 
apes Bia. Had: "Ke. 7. preſs terms; as in that brave apoſtrophe of P. Gregory VI 
5 [the Spirit of which Pope hath poſſeſſed his Succeſſots .- 
Gable S vi Frineipen nerally) Go to therefore (ſaid he, directing his Speech u 
In Concil. Rom. 6. apud Bin. p. 491. Saint Peter and Saint Paul) moſt Holy Princes of the A. 
files, and what I have ſaid confirm by your Authority, tt 
now at length all men may underſtand, whether ye can bind and looſe ; that al) 
can 2 away and give on Earth Empires, Kingdoms, and whatever mortal n 

can bave. | 

Now if the aſſuming and exerciſing ſuch Powers be not that xaraexve;d/cr, al 
xcaTEz80iaCav, that exalting one's ſelf that being called Rabbi, Father, Maſt" 
which our Lord prohibiteth, what is ſo ? what then can thoſe words fignify ? wit 
could our Lord mean? | * 


The Authority therefore which they aſſign to St. Peter, and aſſume to them * 
ſelves from him, is voided by thoſe Declarations and Precepts of our Lord; te 3 
which it can hardly be well conceived that our Lord would have propoſed, it i 105 
_ —— to conſtitute St. Peter in ſuch a Supremacy over his Diſciples 208 2 p 
urch. , 0 
F Surveying particulars, we ſhall not find any peculiar adminiſtration comm 1 
ted to St. Peter, nor any privilege conferred on him, which was not alſo grant 7e, 
to the other Apoſtles. | | tion 
Was Saint Peter an Ambaſſador, a Steward, a Miniſter, a Vicar (if Jo. \ 
pleaſe) or Surrogate of Chriſt? ſo were they, by no leſs immediate and exp dre 
warrant than he; for As the father ſent me, ſo alſo J ſend you, ſaid our 25 for 


preſently before his departure; by thoſe words (as St. Cyprian remarket 


grant Is 


3 
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ranting an equal Power to all the Apoſtles ; and We ( fai th 
8 Paul) are Ambaſſadors for Chriſt; we pray you in Chriſt's gien ſaam parem poteftatem tribuat & ti- 


Et quamvis Apeſtolis omnibus poſt reſurre- 
2d, be reconciled to God; and, So let a man eſteem us as cat, Sicut, &c. Cypr. de Un. Eccl. 


le Miniſters of Chriſt, and Stewards of the Myſteries of | Cor. 5. 20. 


1 Cor. 4. 1. 2 Cor. 6, 4. 


* St. Peter a Rock, on which the Church was to be founded? Be it ſo; Matt. 16. 18. 


vt no leſs were they all; for the Wall of Jeruſalem, which came down from Hea- : 
nn, had twelve foundations, on which were inſcribed the names of the twelve Apoſtles He. 2 0 
of the Lamb; _ W 4 ary = ir bits * * 7 upon the foundation of the Eph, 2. 20, 
es and Apoſtles, Chriſt himſelf being the chief Corner- 3 | 

ebener Zeig (ich St. Berom) the frength of the -A glied 
Church is ſettled upon them. 5 8 

Was Saint Peter an Architect of the Spiritual houſe (as himſelf called the : Pet. 2. f. 
church?) ſo were alſo they; for I (faith Saint Paul) as a wiſe Maſter-builder have * Cor. 3. 10. 
laid the Foundation. EI | 

Were the Keys of the Church (or of the Kingdom of Heaven) committed to him? Matt. 16: 19. 
& alſo were they unto them; They had a Power to open and ſhut it by effectual 
inſtruction and perſuaſion, by diſpenſation of the Sacraments, by exerciſe of Diſci- 
pline, by excluſion of ſcandalous and heretical Perſons; Whatever faculty the 
Keys did imporr, . the Apoſtles did uſe it in the foundation, guidance and govern- 
ment of the Church ; and did (as the Fathers teach) impart it to thoſe, whom 

did in their ſtead conſtitute to feed and govern the Church, 

Had Saint Peter a Power given him of binding and looſing effectually? So had 
they, immediately granted by our Saviour, in as full manner, and couched in the 
fame terms; I thou ſhalt bind on Earth, it ſhall be bound in Heaven, ſaid our Lord date 16. bs; 
to him; and Whatſoever things ye ſhall bind on Earth, they ſhall be bound in Heaven, Ma. 18. 18. 
aid the ſame Divine mouth to them. | x v9 
ny - eee rad Sradoxlu) euCtCanpivus dfiopa, F cr moyravas Ty SeTuav H hvew iEx0 fav mix olu. Phot, 

d. 283. p. 1600 


Thoſe, who by Succeſſion from them (vi. the Apoſtles) were endowed with Epiſcopal Authority, we believe to have the 
lame power of binding and looſing. 


Had he a privilege to remit and retain fins? it was then by virtue of that com- 
mon grant or promiſe ; Whoſe ſoever fins ye remit, they ſhall be remitted; and whoſe john 20. 23. 
ſoever fins ye retain, they are retained. ; | 
Had he power and obligation to feed the Sheep of Chriſt (all or ſome?) ſo had 
they indefinitely and immediately: ſo had others by Authority derived from them; 
who were nominated Paſtors ; who had this charge laid on them, Take heed unto 25 bs, 
yourſelves, and to all the Flock, over which the Holy Ghoſt hath made you Over. Yu 
ſeers, to feed the Church of God, which he hath purchaſed with his own Blood; 
whom he doth himſelf exhort, Feed the Flock of God which is among you, taking Pet. 5. 2. 
the overſight thereof: Let feeding ſignify what it can, inſtruction, or guidance, or | 
dovernance, or all of them together (Regio more impera, if you pleaſe, as Bellar- 
mine will have it) it did appertain to their charge; to teach was a common duty, 
to lead and to rule were common functions; St. Peter could not, nor would not 
appropriate it to himſelf; it is his own exhortation, when he taketh moſt upon 


him, Be mindful gf the commandment (or precept) of us the Apoſtles of the Lord and 2 Pet. 3. 2. 


* 


Saviour. 


Was his commiſſion univerſal, or unlimited? ſo was theirs, by the ſame imme- 

diate Authority; for All Power (ſaid he to them, when he gave his laſt charge) Matt. 28. 19. 
's given to me in Heaven and in Earth; Go therefore and teach all Nations, Mark 16. 15. 
baptizing them, and teaching them to obſerve all things, whatſoever I com- p 
manded you; and Go ye into all the world, and preach the Goſpel to every Luke 24. 47e: 
creature. | | 

They (as St, Chr ſoſtom ſ aketh) were all in common Tldv]ss xowj Thy .Zu ,t, i- 
: : ras with the whil; nf, and had the care of all Na- N 6 te 58 

Was he furniſhed with extraordinary gifts, with ſpecial graces, with continual 

UreQions and aſſiſtances for the diſcharge of the Apoſtolical Office? ſo were they; 

or the promiſe was common of ſending the Holy Spirit, to lead them into all Luke 24. 49. 
TU, and chathing them with the power from on high; and of endowing them 12" 1% 13. 


— 4. a6 
with ” 


or. 1 1. 28. 
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Like 24-49- with Power to perform all ſorts of miraculous Works; Our Lord before his dep 
John 26, 22. ture breathed into them, and ſaid, Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt; All of them fin 
© and 


4a 2. 4. Saint Luke) were filled with the Holy Ghoſt ; all of them with confidence 
Ads 15. 28. truth could ſay, It hath ſeemed good unto the Holy Ghoſt, and to us; all of them did 
abundantly partake of that character, which Saint Paul reſpected, when he ky 
2 Cor. 12. 11, ſay, The Signs of an Apoſtle were wrought among you, in figns, and wonders, 1, 
12. mighty deeds. 
Did Saint Peter repreſent the Church as receivi 


2 * Ecchfie fguram gerenti, &. leges in its behalf: as the Fathers affirm? ſo did the 


ng ptixi. 
ing to the ſame Fathers; If therefore (faith St. * 


a Ergo 2 per ſonam gerebant Eccleſiæ, & ſic ting the famous P lace, cut me mifit Pater the did 
2 the _ 44 — ——_ e Perſon of the Church, — this 22 d 4 * as en 
or ge He RT * for d to the Church itſelf, then the peace of the Church remit; 
ins. 

What ſingular prerogative then can be imagined appertaining to St. Petr? 
what ſubſtantial advantage could he pretend to beyond the other Apoſtles ? Ny. 
thing ſurely doth appear; whatever the Patrons of his Supremacy do claim fx 
him, is precariouſly aſſumed, without any fair colour of proof: He, for it, is he. 

| holding not to any teſtimony of Holy Scripture, but to the 

Scimus quad Petrus nibil plus poteſtatis à invention of Roman fancy: We may well infer with Card. 

Chriſto recepit alis 2. nibil 2 nal Cuſanus; We know that Peter did not receive more Pry 

. ,a itn foes —_ than the other Apoſtles ; for nothing was ſaid 

flolos efſe equales cum Petro in poteſlate. Peter » W ich was not alſo ſaid fo the other ; Ther efore (addeth 

Card. Cuſ. de Conc. Cath. 2. 13. — we rightly ſay, that all the Apoſtles were equal to Peter i 
ower. 

8. Whereas Saint Peter himſelf did write two Catholick Epiſiles ; there doth 
not in them appear any intimation, any air or favour of pretence to this Arch- 
apoſtolical Power. It is natural for perſons endowed with unqueſtionable Authy 
rity (howſoever otherwiſe pom and modeſt) to diſcover a ſpice thereof in the 
matter, or in the ſtyle of their writing; their Mind conſcious of ſuch adyantx: 
will ſuggeſt an authoritative way of expreſſion ; eſpecially when they earneſtly ei. 
hort, or ſeriouſly reprove, in which caſes their very Authority is a conſiderable mo 
tive to aſſent or compliance, and ſtrongly doth impreſs any other arguments; but 
no Critick peruſing thoſe Epiſtles would fmell a Pope in them. The Speech of $ 
Peter, although preſſing his Doctrine with conſiderations of this nature, hath 10 

| tang of ſuch Authority. 
1 pet. 5. . — The Elders, (faith he) which are among you, J exhort, who alſo am an Elder, aul 
| a witneſs of the ſufferings of Chriſt, and alſo a partaker of the Glory that ſpll it 
revealed; by ſuch excellent, but common advantages of his Perſon and Office, It 
preſſeth on the Clergy his advices, 

Had he been what they make him, he might have aid, I the peculiar Vicar 
Chriſt, and Sovereign of the Apoſtles, do not only exhort, but require this of yo: 
This language had been very proper, and no leſs forcible ; but nothing like is 
nothing of the Spirit and Majeſty of the Pope, is ſeen in his diſcourſe ; there 
no pagina noſtræ voluntatis & mandati, which now is the Papal ſtyle; when He 
ſpeaketh higheſt, it is in the common name of the Apoſtles, Be mindful (ſaith be 

Te ane. Lbe command (that is, of the Doctrine and Precept) of us the Apoſtles of the Lid 
2 Pet. 3. "a and Saviour. 


MBE Sigh 9. In the Apoſtolical Hiſtory, the proper place of exec 
[any bo —_—_—— . ſing this power (wherein, as St. Chryſ:fton faith, we ma) fe 
ay 2 Jade N Ms ad in roy F £be predictions of Chriſt, which he uttered in the Goſpels, f. 
Tex ypdror and,, pq di duced to act, and the truth of them ſhining in the things ten. 
Os Ne; ſelves) no footſtep thereof doth appear. 
We cannot there diſcern, that Saint Peter did aſſume any extraordinary autbo- 

rity, or that any deference by his Brethren was rendered to him as to their Go" 

nour or Judge. No inſtance there doth occur of his laying commands on any 0 

Apoſtle, or exerciſing any act of juriſdiction upon any one; but rather to the con 

trary divers paſlages are obſervable, which argue, that he pretended to no 


thing, and that others did not underſtand any ſuch thing belonging to him. 


Hi 


1 


3 | | "= 
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His temper indeed and zeal commonly did prompt him to Ty OR 3 
moſt forward in ſpeaking and ß, 
cy, for the propagation or maintenance of the Goſpel ; and «s 1e5r:++& dpx+9) my abye. Chryſ. in 


. . Act. 1. 15 
he memory of the particular charge which our Lord de- , es bot at awe, at 


ating. had lately put on him, ſtrongly might inſtigate him intruſted with the flock by Chrid, and as 


tereto; regard to his ſpecial gifts and ſufficiency, did in- dhe fore-man of the company, he ever be- 
tl z ſt willige "iy oft i 4 . q gins to ſpeak. 

dine the reſt willingly to yield that advantage to him; an bret vv 2947 Ju Þ Abel 4 
erhaps, becauſe upon the conſiderations before touched, they % -i AR. f. 26. 

4d allow ſome preference in order to him; but in other re- Fe e = by reaſon of the 
ſpects, as to the main adminiſtration of things, he is but one 

among the reſt ; not taking upon him in his ſpeech or behaviour beyond others. Freeis v F 
All chings are tranſacted by common agreement, and in the name of all concurring N a 
jo appeal in caſes of difference is made ſingly to him, no peremptory decifion or 4 Sacerd. Or. 
decree is made by him; no orders are ifſued out by him alone, or in a ſpecial 4 


way; in Eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies he acteth but as one member; in deliberations 


* be doth only propound his opinion, and paſſeth a ſingle vote; his judgement and 
73 practice are ſometimes 1 gps but he is put to render an account of them; 
bebe doch not ſtand upon 


is Authority, but aſſigneth reaſons to perſuade his opi- 

nion, and juſtify his actions; yea ſometimes he is moved by the reſt, receivin 

orders and employment from them; theſe things we may diſcern by conſidering the, ; 
inſtances which follow. Oeo 5 aur 


UT koivng mays 


* » av * Ta Tos 
rel uns A av$:}) x0, 848 p, Chryſ. in + was 16. 


Behold him doing all things by common conſent; nothing authoritatively, nor imperiouſly. 


In the deſignation of a new Apoſtle, to ſupply the place of Judas, he did indeed Ad 1. 


1 Wog2eſt the matter and lay the caſe before them, he firſt declared his ſenſe; but the my N 6h 
ole company did chuſe two, and referred the determination of one to lot, or to kei 1 e 
. Cod's arbitration. 8 Su; 

the Ar the inſtitution of Deacons, the twelve did call the multitude of Diſciples, K 
ue and directed them 70 elect the perſons; and the propoſal being acceptable to them, es” 


It was done accordingly ; they choſe Stephen, &c. whom they 


| s V. g. Kai np:oer 6 Ay Or bs 2 
t before the Apoſtles, and when they had prayed, they laid Su. 0 Rex, 8477 bd Te] s 
betr hands on them. 


1 In that important tranſaction about the obſervance of Moſaical Inſtitutions, Ads 15. 

no WF ret [fir and debate being ſtarted, which Saint Paul and Saint Barnabas Te ob 
dy diſputation could not appeaſe, what courſe was then taken? did they ap- Tire; d Jake 

nl Wa! to Saint Peter as to the Supreme Dictator and Judge of Controverſies ? 2%. 

Ee ſo; but they ſent to the Apoſtles and Elders at Jeruſalem 7o enquire about * 


be ok when thoſe great Meſſengers were arrived there, they were received v. . 
jy the Church, and the Apoſtles, and Elders; and having made their report, V. 6. 
the Apoſtles and Elders Aid aſſemble to confider about that matter. In this Aſ- 
embly, after much debate paſſed, and that many had freely uttered their ſenſe, V. 7. 
bunt Peter roſe up, with Apoſtolical gravity, declaring what his reaſon and 


re is FP Perience did ſuggeſt conducing to a reſolution of the point; whereto his 
He ords might indeed be much adviſable, grounded not only upon common rea- 
be) 


on, but _=_ ſpecial revelation concerning the caſe ; whereupon Saint James, Ad, is. 
lledging that revelation, and backing it with reaſon drawn from Scripture, V 13-— 
"th much authority pronounceth his judgement: Therefore, ſaith he, 7 judge, 1 


that is, faith St. Chry/oftom, I authoritatively ſay) that we 


etc At £yo kei. V. 19. | 
Ta 4 uble not them, who from among the Gentiles are turned Ti BY xe ty; 4% 7% wil Keoias 
. God; but that we write unto them, &c. And the reſult * 97 i. Chryſ. 


as, that according to the propoſal of Saint James, it was by general conſent 
ermined to ſend a decretal Letter unto the Gentile Chriſtians, containing 


cho RP Canon or Advice directive of their practice in the caſe; BE. No 

et: , blen ſeemed good to (or was decreed by) the Apoſtles and It as es {5 
ole ders, with the whole Church, to ſend —— and the Letter ,,, has: s 3 bbs 57 rar ES 
cor n thus, The Apoſtles, and Elders, and Brethren, to the Keivailss ide inivdrauly. AR, 21, 


rethren of the Gentiles Now in all this ation, (in this?? | | 
ading precedent for the management of things in Eccleſiaſtical Synods and 
onſiſtories) where can the ſharpeſt ſight deſcry any mark of diſtinction or 
e eminence which Saint Peter had in reſpect to the other Apoſtles? did Saint 
Vol. I. e Peter 


— 


r —— Mm. AM 
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Peter there any-wiſe behave himſelf like his pretended Succeſſors upon ſuch 
occaſions? what authority did he claim or uſe before that Aſſembly, or in i; 
or after it? did he futnmon or convocate it? no, they met upon common 
agreement: did he preſide there? no, but rather Saint 
Ia, $ axes P Kvets 7 Ex- James, to whom (ſaith St. Cbryſoſtom) as Biſhop of Jeru. 
A N #IF lalem, the Government was committed : did he offer to curb 
Joy . (Chryſ. Tom. 5. or check any man, 1 to reſtrain 2 his liberty of 
7: 59.) \ >. 1.3 2:14. diſcourſe there? no, there was much diſputation, every m 
fe = pas bold ld. Deer frankly ſpeaking his ſenſe : did he more than uſe his —— 
in he. of ſpeech becoming an Apoſtle, in arguing the caſe, any 
For he had the Government committed Paſſing his vote? no, for in ſo exact a relation nothing mor, 
to him—he was impowered. doth appear: did he form hos ws =: Fr 
g. K dec ro the Decree reſulting? no, Saint James rather did that; fy 
SE Saree 2 Phot 7 (as an ancient ds faith) Peter did make an Oration, hu 
Saint James did enact the Law: was, beſide his ſuffrage i; 
the debate, any ſingular approbation required from him, or did he by any Bul 
confirm the Decrees? no ſuch matter; theſe were devices of ambition, creeying 
on and growing up to the pitch where they now are. In ſhort, doth any thing 
correſpondent to Papal pretences appear aſſumed by Saint Peter, or deferred u 
him ? If Saint Peter was ſuch a Man as they make him, how wanting then wy 
he to himſelf, how did he negle& the right and dignity of his Office, in nx 
taking more upon him, upon ſo illuſtrious an occaſion, the greateſt he did ever 
meet with? How defective alſo were the Apoſtolical College, and the whole 
Church of Jeruſalem, in point of duty and decency, yielding no more def. 
rence to their Sovereign, the Vicar of their Lord? Whatever account may k 
framed of theſe defailances, the truth is, that Saint Peter then did know his 
own place and duty better, than men do know them now; and the reſt x 
well underſtood how it became them to demean themſelves; St. Chry/ofn' 
5 refletions on thoſe paſlages are very good, that indeed then 
\ Ora; Shes 2 by 85 Te ane is. there was no faſtuouſneſs in the Church, and the ſuuk 
Chryf ibis.” — 1 thoſe primitive Cbriſtians were clear of Vanity; the which 
diſpoſitions did afterward ſpring up and grow rankly to the 
great prejudice of Religion, begetting thoſe exorbitant pretences, which we ni 
iſprove, | 
AQs 10.23. Again, when Saint Peter being warned from Heaven thereto, did reit 
Sedc Tg. Cornelius, a Gentile Soldier, unto Communion; divers good Chriſtians, who 
Ack: 11. 12. were ignorant of the warrantablenefs of that proceeding (as others commou) 
As 11. 2. were, and Saint Peter himſelf was, before he was informed by that ſpecial r- 
velation) did not fear Jaxpiveds gos auToy, to conteſt with him about it; 00 
having any notion (as it ſeemeth) of his ſupreme unaccountable Authority 0 
do ſay of that infallibility, with which the Canoniſts and 
BY. & 9 0+ + Bb Jeſuits have inveſted him) unto whom Saint Peter rend 
3.48. — | . . for his 
OE d Tg t, dxevdob oe mis à fair account, and maketh a ſatisfactory Apology 
aD, L 3% 451] Td 75 D proceedings; not brow-beating thoſe audacious contendes 
audi xi proves Chryſ. : ich d. a N h ich re 
See how free be is from pride and vain- With his Authority, but gently ſatisfying them w 
glory ; ſee how he excuſes himſelf, and ſon, But if he had known his Power to be ſuch, as 29 
thinks himſelf not worthy to have the be. they pretend it to be, he ſhould have done well to hare 
ſerted it, even out of Good-will and Charity to thoſe g 
1taut Pert Brethren ; correcting their error and checking their miſdemeanor ; ſhewing te 
333 what an enormous preſumption it was to contend with their Sovereign Paſtor ® 
" . Iren. Judge. : | 3 
"3&1 ter at Antioch Saint Petey did eomply with Saint Famer, and the Judaizers, which did not beſeem ſuch Autio'7 
LEY "Farther, ſo far was Shine Pater room * Command over his r- 
that he was upon occafion ready to- obey their Orders; as we may {ec b 00 
aſſage, where upon the converſion of divers perſons in Samara, it 1 
Abb 8. 14 which the Apoſtles hearing, did fend to them Peter and John, who g "} ＋ 
rayed for them, that they might receive the Holy Gef. The Apo oh 
im; that, had he been their Sovereign, would have been ſomewhat " | 
and preſumptuous; for Subjects are not wont to ſend their Prince, or 47 0 
their Captain; to be ſent being a mark of inferiority, as our Lord him 100 
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each; 4 Servant (ſaid he) is not greater than his Lord, nor be that 1s ſent John 13. 16. 
greater than he that ſent him. Saint Luke therefore ſhould at leaſt have ſo ex- 

effed this paſſage, that the Apoſtles might have ſeemed to keep their diſtance, 

* obſerved good manners: if he had faid, they beſeeched him to go, that 

12d ſounded well; but they ſent him, is harſh, if he were Dominus neſter Papa, 

« the modern Apoſtles of Rome do ſtyle their Peter. The truth is, then a- 

nong Chriſtians there was little ſtanding upon Punctilios, private conſiderati- 

ans and pretences to 9 then took ſmall place; each one was ready to 

comply with that which the moſt did approve, the community did take upon 

to preſcribe unto the greateſt perſons, as we ſee again in another inſtance, 

where the Brethren at Antioch did appoint Paul and Barnabas (the moſt conſi- "Eras, dia- 


* 


terable perſons among them) 70 go up unto Jeruſalem. They were then /6 ge- 3 I. » 
— Tan e ft ull of Char ity, as rather than to cauſe or foment any di- wheres 15. 


uf WY :urbance, to recede, or go whither the multitude pleaſed, and do what was com- by 25 cu. 
u nanded by it. N .. < 
vl BW esp ep nV O. d yd, dd. & IN tut got, Y hers, N xi ouale, xwps, Lara gy fav .. N 1 He- 
Wl (OO uns d Ales. Clem. ad Cor. 69. 


Who among you is noble and generous? who has bowels of compaſſion? who is full of charity ? Let him ſay, If for my 
lake there be f ition, and ſtrife, and diviſions, I will depart and go whither you would have me, and do what ſhall be enjoined 
me by the multitude. | | 


10. In all relations, which occur in Scripture, about Controverſies incident of 
Doctrine or Practice, there is no appeal made to Saint Peter's Judgement, or alle- 
gation of it as deciſive, no Argument is built on his Authority: Diſſent from his 
Opinion, or diſconformity to his Practice, or diſobedience to his Orders are not 
mentioned as ground of reproof, as aggravation of any error, any miſdemeanour, 
any diſorder; which were very ſtrange, if then he was admitted or known to be 
the Univerſal Prince and Paſtor of Chriſtians, or the Supreme Judge and Arbitra- 
tor of Controverſies among them: for then ſurely the moſt clear, compendious 


den and effectual way to confute any error, or check any diſorder, had been to 
leage che Authority of Saint Peter againſt it; who then could have withſtood 
ich 0 mighty a prejudice againſt his cauſe ? If now a queſtion doth ariſe about. any 


point of Doctrine, inſtantly the Parties (at leaſt one of them, which hopeth to 
ind moſt favour) hath recourſe to the Pope to define it; and his Judgement, with 
ole who admit his pretences, proveth ſufficiently deciſive, or at leaſt greatly 
wayeth in prejudice to the oppoſite Party. If any Hereſy, or any Opinion diſ- 
agreeing from the current ſentiments, is broached, the Pope preſently doth roar, 
lat his voice is heard through Chriſtendom, and thundreth it down; if any Schiſm 
r Diſorder ſpringeth up, you may be ſure that Rome will inſtantly meddle to quaſh 
It, or ſettle matters as beſt ſtandeth with its Principles and Intereſts ; ſuch in- 


(. Pence hath the ſhadow of Saint Peter's Authority now; but no ſuch regard 

ads then had to poor Pope Peter himſelf; he was not ſo buſy and ſtirring in 

rech uch caſes : the Apoſtles did not ſend Hereticks to be knocked down by his Sen- 

r bis "ce, nor Schiſmaticks to be ſcourged by his Cenſure, but were fain to uſe the 

ders eng way of Diſputation, ſtriving to convince them by Teſtimonies of Scripture, 

rea- d rational Diſcourſe. If any did uſe authority, it was their own ; which 

nov e5 challenge as given to them by Chriſt for edification, or upon account of the 1 Cor. 13. 10. 
rea 


* than ordinary gifts and graces of the Divine Spirit, conferred on them by _ rg 


a1 2 Theſſ. 3. 14. 
1 Cor. 7. 25, 40. 1 Theff. 4. 8. 


11. Saint Peter no where doth appear intermeddling as a Judge or Governour 
amount in ſuch caſes; yea where he doth himſelf deal with Hereticks, and diſ- 
cderly perſons, confuting and reproving them (as he dealeth with divers notori- 
uy ſuch) he proceedeth not as a Pope decreeing, but as an Apoſtle warning, ar- 
ung and perſuading againſt them. Ee. . 
1 is particularly remarkable how Saint Paul teproving the factions, whicli 
ere among Chriſtians at Corintb, doth repreſent the ſeveral Parties, ſaying, , Cor. 1. 13. 
mn of Paul, I am of Apollos, I am of Cephas, I am of CHRIST. Now ſup- 3. 21. 
ling the caſe had then been clear and certain (and if it were not ſo then, how 
| . it be ſo now?) that Saint Peter was Sovereign of the Apoſtles, is it not 
Vertu, that any Chriſtian ſhould prefer any Apoſtle, or any Preacher be- 

0 T. I. | Dd dd 2 fore 


,, , . Tugrno 


| 
| 


** 
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„ 
fore him? as if it were now clear and generally acknowledged that the Pope is truly 
what he pretendeth to be, would any body ſtand in competition with him, woul 
any glory in a relation to any other Miniſter before him? | 

Ax? See. It is obſervable how St. Clemens reflecteth on this contention ; Ie were (faith he 
Noe u leſi culpable for that partiality; for ye did then incline to renowned Apoſtles, and 
ne awaplt A Man approved by them ; but now, &c. | 


av , es- 
nr Eu f , 1 3 \ / » 1 Sa 
Terri ule yo Avr Ns peppeflupnuivus, x; are Seloxiuacuire ma; wirel;' vai g. Sc. Clem. ad Corinth. 5. 61 


1 


If it be replied, that Chr;/? himſelf did come into the compariſon ; I anſwer tha 
probably no man was ſo vain, as to compare him with the reſt, nor indeed coul 
any there pretend to have been baptized by him (which was the ground ol the emu. 
lation in reſpect of the others) but thoſe who ſaid they were of Chri/t. were th. 
wiſe and peaceable ſort, who by ſaying ſo declined and diſavowed faction; whip 
behaviour Saint Paul himſelf in his diſcourſe commendeth and confirmeth, ſhes. 

n ing chat all indeed were of Chriſt, the Apoſtles being onl 

Falſum 0 illi Joni eram, exceeptis his Miniſters to work faith and virtue in them. None({aith 

eis qui dicebant, Ego autem Chriſti. Aug. St. Auſtin) of thoſe contentious perſons were good, except thi 
cont. Creicon. 1. 27. who ſaid, but I am of Chriſt. 

We may alſo here obſerve, that Saint Paul in reflecting upon theſe contes. 
tions, had a fair occaſion of intimating ſomewhat concerning Saint Peter's u. 
— and aggravating their blameable fondneſs, who compared others wit 

im. LES | 
12. The conſideration of the Apoſtles proceeding in the converſion of People, i 
the foundation of Churches, and in adminiſtration of their ſpiritual affairs, will er. 
clude any probability of Saint Peter's Juriſdiction over them. 
They went about their buſineſs not by Order or Licence from St. Peter, bu 
accordiiig to ſpecial inſt inct and direction of God's Spri 
(being ſent forth by the Holy Ghoſt ; going by revelatin) a 


P v xd TY 14" AY 


. 4. 2. 16. 6, 9. F . k ; | 
Gal 3 K 40 * 4 according tio their ordinary prudence, and the habitual We 
2 Pet. 3. 5. dom given unto them ; by thoſe aids, (without troubling d. 


Peter or themſelves more) they founded Societies, they a- 
a | dained Paſtors, they framed Rules and Orders requiſte 
Tit. 1.5. for the Edification and good Government of Churches, reſerving to themſelves a 
kind of paramount in ſpection and juriſdiction over them; which in effect was only 
* 2. 5, Tale sr, a paternal care over them; which they particularly claimed 
11. to themſelves upon account of ſpiritual parentage, for that they had begotten them 
r . to Cbriſt; I/ (faith St. Paul to the Corinthians) J am not an Apoſtle to uber, 
I am howſoever ſo to you. Why ſo? becauſe he had converted them, and could 

1 Cor. 4. 14, ſay, As my beloved Sons warn you, for though ye have ten thouſand Injrut- 

15. Ys . $4 . . . 

Gal. 4. 19. tors in Chriſt, yet ye have not many fathers; for in Chriſt Feſus I have begin 
you through the Goſpel. This paternal charge they did exerciſe without any de: 
pendence, or regard to Saint Peter, none ſuch appearing, it not being mention 
that they did ever conſult his pleaſure, or render him an acenunt of their pi 
ceedings; but it rather being implied in the reports of their actions, that chef 

proceeded abſolutely, by virtue of their Univerſal Office and Commiſſion of out 

r 1.31 190% M111 Si. 07 1 

Il it be alleged that Saint Paul went to Feruſalem to Saint Peter; 1 an{we 
ttunhat it was to vit bim out of reſpe and love; or to confer with him for mv” 
edification and comfort; or at moſt to obtain approbation from him and the other 
Apoſtles, which might ſatisfy ſome doubters, but not to receive his commandsof 
authoritative inſtructions from him; it being, as we ſhall afterwards ce; the on 

| ©.”  fign of Samt Paul's diſcourſe to difavow any ſuch dep" 

Ti arne Tage tegen yirur' 4 ence on any man whatever. So doth St. Chry/o/fom 2% 

4 Nie gp jg tg mg — What (faith he) can be more humble than this Soul? 7 

r 16 b au ( ꝙ fo mam and /o great exploits, having 10 need at 4 10 

ies wg) ee & dg mes feige: Peter, or o his diſcourſe, but being 71 dignity. equal to y 


pot Y nns abe end. es ee n | 
due 715 a8, i Troels Ierps Ab- (for I will now ſay no more) he yet doth go up 1 him, ® 


1 Cor. 7.17. 11. 34- 16.1. 


I. _— e r N Peter is 
oe PR 725 006 La FUG HEY s Tivdp to one greater and ancienter 3 and 4 frabt alone of Aich he 
erb, ddt ws dib ,,, 4, Cauſe of bis journey thither And He went (au 

| 3 5 * | * | | we | 801 Ps 4800 
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3 
uly gain) not fo learn nn thing of bim, "_— ro recerv s any ce at bid T7 11010's &ce IS any 2 
iam from him, but for this only, that he might ſee him, and vii 15 wapcoiz. Chryſoſt. in Gal. 
- Wnour bim with his preſence, ** 

be And indeed that there was no ſuch deference of the Apoſtles to Saint Peter, we 

e 


may hence reaſonably preſume, becauſe it would then have been not only imperci- 
nent and needleſs, but inconvenient and troubleſome. For, 

13. If we conſider the nature of the Apoſtolical Office, the ſtate of things at 
bat time, and the manner of Saint Peter's Life; in correſpondence to thoſe things, 

he will appear uncapable, or unfit to manage ſuch a juriſdiction over the Apoſtles, 

ht 1s chey aſſign him. 
uld The nature of the Apoſtolical Miniſtry was ſuch, that the Apoſtles were not 
u- 6xed in one place of refidence, but were continually moving about the World, 
the BY or in procinctu, ready in their geers to move whither Divine ſuggeſtions did call 2Cor. 11. 25. 
ae them, or fair occaſion did invite them, for the propagation or furtherance of the | xp * 
Goſpel. | nas op 7 0g” 


xuuhrns I d- 
? , oY + Av 4 , TJognim re- 
HE2R%, x lei c . ne x , AuTIY dANHACYE Il 5 dv MEYdAN Taro TH Omen ig: Cnula. Chryſ. in Joan. 21. 23. 
For ſeeing they were to take upon them the inſpection and ſuperintendency of all the World, it behoved them not avy longer to 
be mixt or conjoined together, for this had been a great loſs and hindrance to the World. 


[ 


The ſtate of things was not favourable to the Apoſtles, who were diſcountenan- 1 Cor. 4- 9. 
cd and diſgraced, perſecuted, and driven from one place to another; (as our Lord 1 dA AY 
foretold to them) Chriſtians lay ſcattered about at diſtant Places, ſo that Oppor- Matt. 24. 9. 
tunities of diſpatch for conveyance of inſtructions from him, or of accounts to him LE. . 
were not eaſily found. 

Saint Thomas preaching in Parthia, Saint Andrew in Scy- ru. 3. x. Niceph. 2. 38, 39, 49- 
tlia, Saint John in Afia, Simon Zelotes in Britain, * Saint Tertul. ad Jud. cap. 7. ET 
Paul in many Places; other Apoſtles and Apoſtolical men ay: . ve Yar Sig 11 
in Arabia, in Ætbiopia, in India, in Spain, in Gaul, in ink Salons, Ora. nw ns 
Germany, in the whole World, and in all the Creation under v = _ race through the whole 
Heaven (as Saint Paul ſpeaketh) could not well maintain the Faith, — 1 — — ave po; — 
correſpondence with Saint Peter; eſpecially conſidering the narrow for him. 
manner of his Life, which was not ſettled in any one known Col. 1. 6, 23. Rom. 10. 18. 
place, but moveable and uncertain; for he continually roved over the wide world 
preaching the Goſpel, converting, confirming and comforting Chriſtian People, as 
occaſion ſtarting up did induce ; how then could he conveniently diſpenſe all about 


lis ruling and judgeing influence? how in caſes incident could direction be fetched 


cm from him, or reference be made to him by thoſe ſubordinate Governors. who 
could not eaſily know where to come at him, or whence to hear from him in an 
aud competent time? To fend to him had been to ſhoot at rovers; affairs there fore 
-ich ſhould depend on his reſolution and orders, muſt have had great ſtops; he 
un would but very lamely have executed ſuch an office; ſo that his juriſdiction muſt 
de- Pave been rather an extreme inconvenience and encumbrance, than any wiſe bene- 
ned fcial or uſeful to the Church. | 1 FE. 
pr Gold and Silver he had none, or a very ſmall Purſe to maintain Dependants and 
they Officers to help him; (Nuncio's, Legates à /atere, Secretaries, Auditors, Sc.) In- 
out knity of affairs would have oppreſſed a poor helpleſs man; and to bear ſuch a Bur- 
then as they lay on him, no one could be ſufficient. i 
(wel, 14. It was indeed moſt requiſite, that every Apoſtle ſhould have a complete, 
uu abſolute, independent authority in managing the concerns and duties of his Of 
ochet ice; that he might not any- wiſe be obſtructed in the Diſcharge of them; not 
do I clogged with a ned to conſult others, not hampered with orders from thoſe who 
0 of — at diſtance, and could not well deſcry what was fit in every place to be 
pen . | | u 
note, The direction of him who had promiſed to be perpetually preſent 1with them, II 
gland by his Holy Spirit to guide, to inſtru, to 2. K 2 occaſions, Jokn rays 
all 9 das abundantly ſufficient: they did not want any other conduct or aid beſide that '+ 26. 
0 11 ry Light and 3 Influence of Grace, which they received from him; the 
Wo dae | : EVI 
ad 7 the &. 9 id (as Saint Paul pocket) render them fuſicient Miniſters 2 Co z. . 


Rom. 15. 15. 


Accordingly 


— 


peratore ſuo pendebant. Bell. de Pont. 1. 16. 


1 Cor. 2. 4. qorought among you in all patience, in figns and wonders, and mighty deeds; u! 


; 2 Cor. 13.10. merely by his own Authority, conferred on him by our Lord: Therefore (faith 
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Accordingly their diſcourſe and practiſe do thoroughly favour of ſuch an inde. 
ä I | ndence; nor in them is there any appearance of that bein 
« guo ill; tanguam 3 capite, 1g. true, which Bellarmine dictateth, that the Apoſtles depended a 
Saint Peter, as on their head, and commander. 

15. Particularly the diſcourſe and behaviour of Saint Paul towards Saint Py 
doth evidence, that he did not acknowledge any dependence on him, any ſubjeQiq 
to him. 

Saint Paul doth often purpoſely aſſert to himſelf an independent and abſoly; 
power, inferior or ſubordinate to none other, infiſting thereon for the enforce. 

2 Cor. 12. 11. ment or neceſſary defence of his Doctrine and Practice; I have become a fol in 
Rom. 11. 13. -Jorying, ye have compelled me, (faith he) alledging divers pregnant argument 
to prove and confirm it, drawn from the manner of his call, the characters 4 
warrants of his office, the tenour of his proceedings in the diſcharge of it, the (ye. 
ceſs 4 his endeavours, the approbation and demeanour toward him of the other 
Apoſtles. | 

= for his call and commiſſion to the Apoſtolical office, he maintaineth (y 
if he meant deſignedly to exclude thoſe pretences, that other Apoſtles wer 
Bell. 1. 9. only called in partem ſohcitudinis with Saint Peter) that he was an Apoſtl: w 
— ” i». From men, nor by man, but by Jeſus Chriſt, and God the Father ; that is, thath 
bear, 94 derived not his office immediately or mediately from men, or by the miniſtry d 
2 2 any man; but immediately had received the grant and charge thereof from ar 
Lord; as indeed the Hiſtory plainly ſheweth, in which our Lord telleth him, thr 
he did Conſtitute him an Officer, and a choſen inſtrument i 

Ilex cela dal os vrupiriu, &c. Acts 9g. him, to bear his name to the Gentiles. | 


18. 22. 21. Hence he ſo often is careful and cautious to expreſs bin- 
: : ex. 1 Cor. 1. 1. 2 Cor. 1. 1. g 
Eph. _— ar. WW Apoſtle by the will and ſpecial grace, or bes 


. 3 1 Erh. 3. 7. 1 Tim. appointment, and command of God; and particularhy u- 

5 yoke Romans, that by Chriſt he had received grace, au 
poſtieſbip. 

For the warrant of his Office, he doth not alledge the allowance of Saint Pur, 

2 Cor. 12. 12. or any other, but thoſe ſpecial gifts and graces which were conſpicuous in him, an 


9 '5- 18. exerted in miraculous performances; Truly, faith he, the figns of an Apoſtle um 


will not dare to ſpeak of any of thoſe things, which Chriſt hath not wrought h nt 
to make the Gentiles obedient by word and deed, through mighty fans and wonder, h 
the power of the Spirit of God. 

To the ſame purpoſe he alledgeth his ſucceſsful induſtry in converting men to 
1 Cor. 9.1.— the Goſpel; Am I not an Apoſtle? (faith, he) are ye not my work in the Lird? 
4 2. If I am not an Apoſtle to others, I am ſurely one to you; for the fel of mint 
Apoſtleſhip are ye in the Lord, And, by the grace of God I am what I am, and in: 
grace Joy was on me became not in vain, but I laboured more abundantly that 

they all. 
Tn the diſcharge of his Office, he immediately (after that he had received his 
call and charge from our Saviour) without conſulting or taking licence from af 
Gal. 1. 16,17. man, did vigorouſly apply himſelf to the work. Immediately, ſaith he, I cn. 
ferred not with fleſh and bod neither went I up to Feruſalem to them, that be- 
fore me were Apoſtles; ſo little did he take himſelf to be accountable to 40 
In ſertling order, and correcting irregularities in the Church, he profeſſed to 2 
10. 8 . . | 
; he) being abſent, I write theſe things, that being preſent I may not uſe ſev!) 
pe Hey. to the authority which the Lord 7 me for edification nt n 
Buch being the privileges, which he did aſſert to himſelf with all confidence, 0 
did not receive for it any check from other Apoſtles, but the chief of them, . 
Gal. 2. 9. ing the grace that was given unto him, gave unto him the right hand of. fellbuſolp u 
token of their acknowledgment and allowance of his proceedings. Nl 
- - Upon theſe conſiderations ( plainly ſignifying his abſolute independence | 
the reception and execution of his Office) he doth more than once affirm (a 


| 12. 16, + | | 5 . . . , . Hes J 
_ 92 *in a manner boaſt) himſelf 70 be inferior in nothing to the very chief Aro $ 
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wee 


| his place; for as to his perſonal merit, he profeſſeth himſelf much leſs than the | C. 16. 9. 
da luſt of the Apoſtles, but as to the authentickneſs and authority of his Office, he Eph. of F 
by 1 ey ; 


aid none of the chief, he could not but eſpecially mean him (he did indeed, as 4 _ 


Were at Saint Paul ſhould compare himſelf fo generally, not excepting Saint Peter; 
mat he ſhould expreſs (nor by the leaſt touch intimate) no ſpecial conſideration 

tle for his, as they tell us, ordinary Paſter ; that he ſhould not conſider how Bell. 4: Pant. 
Faß lade ſuch words were to be interpreted in derogation to St. Peter's due Pre- . 

* wgatives. 


on his own legs, not ſeeming to mind him, when as in immediate tranſactions with 
him he demeaned himſelf as his fellow, yielding to him no reſpect or deference as 
to his Superior. For, 
When Saint Paul went to Jeruſalem to have conference with Saint Peter, and 
other Apoſtles, who were chief in repute, he profeſſeth, that they did not confer Gal. 2. 2. 
am thing to him, ſo as to change his opinion, or divert him from his ordinary 
courſe of practice, which was different from theirs; this was (it ſeemeth) hardly 
proper or ſeemly for him to ſay, if Saint Peter had been his Sovereign; but he 
ſeemeth to ſay it on very purpoſe, to exclude any [20 that might ariſe to his 
Doctrine from their authority or repute ; their authority being none over him, their 
epute being impertinent to the caſe; for whatſoever (addeth he) they were, it mak- Gal. 4. 6. 
eth no matter to me, God reſpecteth no man's perfon 1 the which might well be ſaid 
of Perſons greater in common eſteem, but not ſo well of one who was his Superior 
in Office; to whoſe opinion and conduct, as of his Judge and Paſtor by God's ap- 
ointment, he did owe a ſpecial regard. Tod 
Again, St. Paul at Antioch obſerving St. Peter out of fear and policy to act Gal. 2. 12, 
other wiſe than became the ſimplicity and fincerity of Chriſtians, to the preju- 3. 1. 
dice of Evangelical Truth, Charity and Liberty, againſt his Si 
own judgement and former practice, drawing others by his „ (200 Fug 254. 2 Finn. . 
— into the ſaine unwarrantable courſe of . = 7 
withſiend him to the face, did openly reprove him before all, Shed yo 8 
becauſe he was L did 45 P. 22 I. affi —— th (to 3 — G 
tcuſe another Pope misbehaving himſelf) worthily confute _ I. de Anath. (oped Bin. Tom, 3. 
him; did (as St. Auguſtine often doth affirm and urge, in 7 045.) FT 
proof that the greateſt Perſons may ſometimes err and fail) correct him, rebuke Atofolo Pauls 
bim, chide him. yo why — 


c. Creſcon. 1. 32. 2. 32. Ep. 19. de Bapt. c. Don. 2. 1. 2. correptus cont. Don. 2. 1. abjurgavit Ep. 8, 
D gut de minore cauſa comverſationis ambiguæ Petro ipſi non pepercit. Tert. 5: 3. (contra Mare.) : 
> who for a ſmaller matter of doubtful converſation ſpared not Peter himſelt. | 
Cum laudetur etiam Pauli minimi Apoftolorum ſana ratio atque libertas quod Petrum Apoftolorum frimum adductum in hypocrifin, & 
* via incedentem ad ueritatem Evangelit fidenter imprabant, pr ny illi reſtitit, eumgue.coram omnibus objurgavit. Fac. Hær. 8. 6. 
| 1 hereas the · ſound reaſon and freedom even of Paul the leaſt of the Apaſtles is commended, in that, when Peter the chief of the 
\ be 4 was carried away with diſfimulation, and walked not in a right way, according to the truth of the Goſpel, he boldly diſ- 
, and withſtood him to the face, and reprov'd him openly before all. | 


0 Which behaviour of Saint Pau! doth not well conſiſt with the Suppoſition, ; That | 
"ant Peter was bis ſuperior in Office ; if that had been, Porphyrius with good colour Hier. ad Aug, 
Prol. 


e u "eaſon might have objected procacity to Saint Paul in taxing his betters; for 71 
and r then indeed bad ſhewed us no commendable pattern of demeanour towards ous © © 


Governours, 


—ͤ—ñÿũ — ——- e e POO 
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Governours, in ſo boldly oppoſing Saint Peter, in ſo openly cenſuring him 
ſmartly confuting him. | | 

More unſeemly alſo it had been to report the buſineſs as he doth in wririr 
to the Galatians; for to divulge the miſcarriages of Superiors, to revive the 
memory of them, to regiſter them, and tranſmit them down to all poſteriry 
to ſer forth our claſhing and conteſts with them, is hardly allowable; if it my 
confiſt with juſtice and honeſty, it doth yet little favour of gravity and moge. 
ſty : It would have been more ſeemly for Saint Paul to have privately and hum. 
bly remonſtrated to Saint Peter, than openly and down-rightly to have repre. 
hended him; at leaſt it would have become him in cold blood to have repre. 
ſented his carriage more reſpectfully, conſulting the honour of the Uniyer(; 
Paſtor, whoſe reputation was like to ſuffer by ſuch a repreſentation of. his pro- 

_— Pope Pelagius II. would have taught Saint Py} 

di, qui tter manners; who faith, that hey are not to be appr 
4 % e ebendunt wel accuſat. le but reprobated, who do reprove p4 accuſe their 22 
Bonis ſubditis fic 2 fuorum ma- and Pope Gregory would have taught him another lJefſly 
8 3 ys ab alis occultent. namely, that he evils of their Superiors do fo diſpleaſe pul 
gr Senate ſunt 254 ne prefoſitrum Subjects, that however they do conceal them from others, 


uorum vitam temere judicent, figuid eos for- and Subjefts ar 
7775 agere reprehenſibiliter vident, Sc. Greg. by are to be admoniſhed, that th ey do not r 00 


Paſt. part. 3. cap. 1. Admon. 5. Judge the life of their Superiors, if perhaps they ſee then i 
blameably, &c. 

It is plain, that Saint Paul was more bold with Saint Peter, than any man nor 
muſt be with the Pope; for let the Pope commit never ſo great crimes, yet 2 wy- 

Grat. 4/2. 40. tal (ſaith the Canon Law) may preſume to reprove his faults. 
op. 6. But if Saint Peter was not in Office ſuperior to Saint Paul, but his Collegu, 
and equal in Authority, although preceeding him in ſtanding, repute, and ole 
advantages; then St. Paul's free proceeding toward him was. not only warrant 
able, but wholeſome, and deſerving for edification to be recited and recorded; u 
implying an example how Collegues upon occaſion ſhould with freedom and fi- 
cerity admoniſh their Brethren of their errors and faults; St. Peter's carriage in 
RT” © 3 patiently bearing that correption alſo, affording another good 
ä wo. Oren. * {ad Quint.) Pattern of equanimity in ſuch caſes; to which purpole # 
+ Aug. de Bapt. c. Don. 2. 2. St. Cyprian (alledged and approved by f St. Auſtin) doth ap- 
ply this paſſage; for (faith he) neither Peter whom the Lui 
firft choſe, and upon whom he hath built his Church, when Paul afterward cu 
| fefled with him about circumciſion, did inſolently challenge, or arrogantly aſſunt 
any thing to himſelf, ſo as to ſay that he did hold the primacy, and that rathr 
thoſe who were newer and later Apoſtles ought to obey him; neither deſpiſed be 
Saint Paul, becauſe he was before a perſecutor of the Church, but he admitted 
the Counſel of truth, and eafily conſented to the lawful courſe, which St. Paul 
did maintain ; yielding indeed to us a document both 4 concord and patience, thit 
we ſhould not pertinaciouſly love our own things, but ' ſhould rather tale th 
things for ours 'which ſometimes are profitably and wholeſomly ſuggeſted by ur 
Brethren and Collegues, if they are true and lawful ; this Sr. Cyprian || peaketh 
upon ſuppoſition that Saint Peter and Saint Paul were equals, or (as he calleti 
them) Collegues and Brethren, in rank co-ordinate ; otherwiſe St. Cyprian woll 
not have approved the action; for he often ſeverely doth inveigh againſt Inferio 
PD ay ft ſuperbize tumor, que ar- taking upon them to cenſure their Superiors; Mbat fun 
rogantia animi, que mentis inflatio ad cogni» (faith he) of pride, what arrogance F mind, what inflation 
— five 2 & Sacerdotes wocare? of heart, is it to call our 5 uperiors and Biſhops to our c. 
das Mus | niſance? St. Cyprian therefore could not conceive Saint F.. 
ter to be Saint Paul's Governor, or Superior in Power; he doth indeed plain 
enough in the forecited words ſignify, that in his Judgement Saint Peter had dont 
| infolently and arrogantly, if he had aſſumed any obedience from Saint Fa: 
a £ ge St. 4985. alſo doth in ſeveral places of his Writings make the like application of 
e 19. this paſſage. PONY _ | 
5 N 2 The x. MM Writer contemporary to St. Ambroſe, and paſſing under Þ 
Nam quis . name, doth argue in this manner; Who dared ret Peter the firſt Apoſtle, 1 


„in fo 


Non ſunt cenſentiendi, ſed reprobandi, 


pecan alc whom the Lord did give the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, but another jo 


£ 
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one 


antiy diſprove what he had unadviſedly done. 


, who in aſſurance of bis election knowing himſelf to be not unequal to him, might Petro prin 


Apoſlolo, cut 


claves regui 


trum Dominus dedit, 1 niſi alius talis, qui fiducid electionis ſue ſciens ſe non imparem, conſſanter improbaret quod ille fine con- 


ting  fecerat ? Ambr. in Gal. 2. 9. | 

the lz Petrum reprebendit, quod non auderet, nifi ſe non imparem ſciret. (Hier. wel alius ad Gal. citatus à Grat. Cauf. 2. gu. 7, cab. 33) 
ri ; Paul reprebended Peter, which he would not have dared to do, had he not known himſelf to be equal to him. 
Tity, 

may It is indeed well known, that Origen, and after him Saint 8. Cyril. c. Jul. 4b. 9. (. 96g.) 
ode. ſoftom and Saint Hierom, and divers of the Ancients be- Chryl. Jom. 5. Or. 59. d aro 1x5; 

2 5 . . C ot - © { Aug. Ep. 11. 

un. Me, did conceive that Saint Paul did not ſeriouſly oppoſe 
pre» ux Saint Peter, but did only do it ſeemingly, upon confederacy with him, for 


comoting a good deſign. 


der? 
To which purpoſe we may obſerve, that St. Chryſo/tom, 


> endeavour an aggravation of the irregularity of Saint 


yoble of ſuch eminency : Neither, when to that end he de- 
gneth to reckon all the Advantages of Saint Peter be- 
2nd Saint Paul, or any other Apoſtle, doth he mention 
is, which was chiefly material to his purpoſe, that he 
as Saint Paul's Governour ; which obſervations if we do 
arefully weigh, we can hardly imagine, that St. Chry/oftom 
ad ” notion of Saint Pefer's Supremacy in relation to the 
poltles. | 


12 large and very elaborate diſcourſe, wherein he profeſſeth 


This interptetation, however ſtrained and earneſtly impugned by Saint Au- 
1 will not diſcuſs; but only ſhall obſerve, that it being admitted doth ra- 
ter ſtrengthen than weaken our diſcourſe: for, if Saint Peter were Saint 
s Governor, it maketh Saint Peter to have conſented to an act in all ap- 
xrance indecent, irregular, and ſcandalous; and how can we imagine, that 
int Peter would have complotted to the impairing his own juſt authority in the 
e of a great Church? doth not ſuch a condeſcenſion imply in him a diſavow- 
jo of Superiority over Saint Paul, or a conſpiracy with him to overthrow good 


Chryſ. Tom. 5. Or. 59. Kai 38 Lege # 
L.2TWyoelty, J pea ora To, &c. 


us demeanour, if it were ſerious ; doth not lay. the ſtreſs of that aggravation 
jon St. Paul's oppoſing his lawful Governour, but only on his ſo treating a Co- 


2 e {Lot ror Or av eren BY n- 
yoeay d co H o HAG el 
ve.) Japoentus, Y dFugrtin]ug 7% own 
roc Ld] Wy opt —— 

So that 'tis no advantage to me if, when 
Peter or 2 the charge, Paul appear 
to accuſe his Fellow- Apoſtle bold! 
conſiderately. * 3 


In fine, the drift of St. Paul, in reporting thoſe paſſages concerning himſelf, 
as not to diſparage the other Apoſtles, nor merely to commend himſelf, but to 


* nce the truth of his Doctrine, and maintain the liberty of his Diſciples againſt 
* ty prejudice that might ariſe from any authority, that might be pretended in any 
1 onſiderable reſpects ſuperior to His; and alledged [againſt them; to which pur- 


y, and by ſpecial revelation from Chriſt did preach unto 
"Mm: He might (as St. Chryſoſtom noterh) have pretended 


re abundantly than they all, but he forbeareth to do ſo be- 
$ Contented to obtain equal advantages. © 


mſelf, under favour, could not paſs over without ſtumbling. - 
independent authority over the Gentiles; co-ordinate to 
a which St. Peter had over the eus; the which might 
usage him ſo earneſtly to conteſt. with St. Peter, as by 
Practice ſeducing thoſe, who belonged to his charge; 
py which alſo probably moved him thus to aſſert his au- 
10 "Ty to the Galatians, as being Gentiles under his care, 


d thence obliged eſpecially to regard his authority, 7. 
Vor. I. — YT * 


ſeme advantage over them, in regard that he had laboured 


ſe he declareth by arguments and matters of fact, that his Authority was per- 
diy apoſtolical, and equal to the greateſt ; even to that of St. Peter the prime 
poſtle, of St. Jobn the beloved Diſciple, of St. James the Biſhop of Feru/alem ; 
de judgement or practice of whom, was no law to bim, nor ſhould be to them, 
ther than it did conſiſt with that Doctrine; which he by an independent Autho- 


1 


Gal. 1. 12. | a 
Kal TwTy ii oh Aro! Aur Thee 
ve n c M 10 by]Sv coTiaoa; 
enoivs d Tis » xdleord dls gon, 
2 yang TE ic gifey. Cliryl. in 
5 


Well therefore, conſidering the diſadvantage which this paſſage bringeth to the oY 
man pretence, might this Hiſtory be called by Baronzus, 4 Hiſtary hard to be Baron. Jn. 
lerſtood, 4 ftone of offence, a rock of ſcandal, a rugged place, which. St. Auſtin 3. 12 


34» 35» &c. 8 


It may alſo be conſidered, that St. Paul particularly doth aſſert to himſelf Rom. 11. 13. 


Plana authoritas Peiro in Fudaiſmi præ- 
Wicatione datd dignoſcitur, & Pauli perfeca 


- authoritas in prædicutlne Centium inwveni- 


tur. Amb. 

There is diſcerned a full authority given 
to Peter of preaching to the Fews, and in 
Paul there is found a perfect power and au- 


thority of preaching to the Gentiles, 


(faith 
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Gal. 2. 7. (ſaith St. Paul) knowing that I was entruſted with the Goſpel of the uncir,,,. 
cifion, as Peter was entruſted with that of the circumciſion, gave unto ne 1 
Barnabas the right hand of fellowſhip : the which words do clearly enough 10 
nify, that he took himſelf, and that the other Apoſtles took him to have unde 
Chriſt an abſolute charge, ſubordinate to no man, over the Gentiles ; whenc, 


2 Cor. 11. 28. Claimeth to himſelf, as the burthen, the care of all the Churches ; he therefor wi 
might well conteſt for their liberty, he might well inſiſt upon his authority amy 
them. | _ 

Tic „ IuSaing imirpees md The Thus did Sr. Chryſoftom underſtand the caſe ; for Chr; cor 
eb Tas E Nabe exborow b (faith he) committed the Feus to Peter, but ſet Paul or- 

1 ad, bv r be „erbe, Gentiles; and, He (faith that great Father) farther gz; ber 

x, 8 THis 2AMMS 2 r, a Te nopu@aig himſelf to be equal to them in dignity, and compareth lin ber 

ln 1 nat only to the others, but even to the ring- leader Heut e 

& TLAQT ντ’ ALAS. ryl. in Gal. 2. 8. 4 Ae 

- each did enjoy equal dignity. and 

It may alſo by any, prudent Confiderer eafily be diſcerned, that if Saint b Ch 
had really been, as x Is aſſert him, ſo in Authority ſuperior to the other Apoſll the 
it is hardly poſſible that Saint Paul ſhould upon theſe occaſions expreſs nothin 0 
of it. * | | 
16. If St. Peter had been appointed Sovereign of the Church, it ſeemeth H n. 

it ſhould have been requiſite, that he ſhould have out-lived all the Apoſtles; f | 
then either the Church muſt have wanted a Head, or there muſt have benz P"* 
inextricable Controverſy about who that Head was. St. Peter died long beſo Jo 
St. Jobn (as all agree) and perhaps before divers other of the Apoſtles. Noy 0. 
after his departure, did the Church want a Head? (then it might before, and ai 
have none; and our Adverſaries loſe the main ground of their pretence; ) du 
of the Apoſtles become Head? (which of them was it; upon what ground dd: 
aſſume the Headſhip, or who conferred it on him; who ever did acknowledall:» 
any ſuch thing, or where is there any report about it? ) was any other peril. 
made Head? (ſuppoſe the Biſhop of Rome, who only pretendeth thereto; theniihi- r 
did St. John, and other Apoftles become ſubject to one in degree inferior to en 

x Cor. 12.28. then what becometh of St. Paul's firſt Apoſtles, ſecondly Prophets, thirdly Teri | 

what do all the Apoſtolical privileges come to, when Saint oba muſt be by 

Eph. 4. 11. the command of Linus, and Cletus, and Clemens, and of I know not who bed 
was it not a great abſurdity for the Apoſtles to truckle under the Palm ln 
Teachers of Rome? t 2 ff „ 1 1 * 
The like may be ſaid for St. James, if he (as the Naman Church doth in u. 

Liturgichs ſuppoſe) were an Apaltle ; who in many reſpects might claim the er 
eminence. Who therefore in the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions is pre fetred beior 
Clement Biſhop of Rome. 19718 T1 5 lit, ono =: 
17. Upon the fame grounds, on which. a - Supremacy of power is claimed d | 
Saint Peter, other Apoſtles might alſo challenge a Superiority therein | over wei 
Brethren ; but to ſuppoſe ſuch a difference-of. power among the reſt, is ablonowl vi 
9 therefore the grounds are not valid, upon which Saint Perer's Suprema M4 

built. r n ON 7 bid N r l K vel 17 

I inſtance in St. James and St. Fobn, who upon the ſame probabilities had a 

St. Peter) a preference to the other apoſtles. For to them our Saviour declared \ 
ſpecial regard; to them the apoſtles afterwards may ſcem to have yielded 2 Hat 
cular deference ; they, in merit and performances ſeem to have, fi 5 * | 

Matt. 4. 27. ee St. Peter and his Brother) were firſt called to the apoſtolical Office; We on 

* 10. (as St. Peter) were by our Lord new chriſtned (as it were) and nominated 1 / 

vey 25 nerges, by a name ſignifying the efficacy of their endeavour in their Maſters 8: | 

2 Pet. 1.16. vice; they, together with St. Peter, were aſſumed to behold: the cransfigura "ly ! 

Matt 26. 37- they were culled out to wait on our Lord in his agony; they alſo, with St. P be 

ark 14. 15. 1 : | at ore 

Matt. 20. 20. (others being excluded) were taken to atteſt our Lord's performance of that he 

Mark 10. 35. Miracle, of reſtoring the Ruler's Daughter to life they, preſuming on thei . 

7 cial favour with our Lord, did pretend to the chief places in his Kingdom. 1 

To one of them it is expreſſed that our Saviour did beat ia peculiar affectron, 7 55 
being the Diſciple whom. Jeſlas loved, and 20h Itaned on hit befom ;or0-the oh" 

3 particularly difcovered himſelf after his Re ſurrection, and firſt honoured l. y 


1 Cor. 15. 7. With the Crown of Martyrdom, Th 
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They in blood and cognation did neareſt touch our Lord; being his Couſin- 

Germans, (which was eſteemed by the ancients a ground of preferment) as Hege- 
pus reporteth. | To 3 drone 
Aae n- 


fee 161 H νννH v, Ws & d matiuens 3% Y e Gilag 7% Krelr, Hegeſipp. apud Euſeb. 3. 20. They being diſmiſt 
ud ſent away to govern the Churches, as being both Witneſſes, and alſo Kinſmen of our Lord. 


Their induſtry and activity in propagation of the Goſpel was moſt eminently 
onſpicuous. | 
"To them it was peculiar, that St. James did firſt ſuffer for it, and St. John did ag, 12. 2. 
longeſt perſiſt in the faithful Confeſſion of it; whoſe writings in ſeveral kinds do 
remain as the richeſt magazines of Chriſtian Doctrine, furniſhing us with the fulleſt 
Teſtimonies concerning the Divinity of our Lord, with ſpecial Hiſtories of his Life, | 
and with his divineſt Diſcourſes; with moſt lively incitements to Piety and 
Charity ; with prophetical Revelations concerning the ſtage of the Church. He Gal. 2. 9. 
therefore was one of the vac, chief Pillars and Props of the Chriſtian Profeſſion, 2 Cor. 12. 11 
one of the u@epAZay 'ATrogrora, the ſuperlative Apoſtles. QF 17. 
Accordingly in the Rolls of the Apoſtles, and in reports concerning them, their Ade 1. 13. 
names uſually are placed after St. Peter. | 1 
Hence alſo ſome of the Fathers do take them, as St. Peter was, to bave been „ ter ain: 
preferred by our Lord; * Peter (faith St. Gregory Nagiangen) and James and eri. Chiyſ. 
John, who both were indeed, and were reckoned before the others % indeed did Taking 2 
Uriſt himſelf prefer them; and Peter, James, and John (faith Clemens Alex.) did fore the chief 
wt, as being preferred by the Lord himſelf, conteſt for honour, but did chuſe James aud Principal. 


th Juſt, Biſbop of Jeruſalem, (or as Ruffinus reads, Biſhop of the Apoſtles.) Seed 
Ira 7 der Foay Vat yorres, Chryſ. ib. Wherefore taketh he theſe only with him? becauſe theſe were the chief and orincipal 
hay 9 Lasco x) Iodyrns, oi ge anAGY X) WTES Y ded,]duo ! — 0571 i xcicg SE is. _ Greg. 
* — 9 "Id xwCorz Y Ie lu, ws dv Y dr Frvpein meoteTIUN Aves pi nilunelt d SeEng. dn IAH C UE 
ene lee oAUpEY EALIK. ( Ruffinus reddit Apoſtolorum Epiſcopum.) Clem. Alex. apud Euſeb. 2. 1. 


| Hence if by deſignation of Chriſt, by the Conceſſion of the Apoſtolical College, 
e by the prefulgency of his excellent worth and merit, or upon any other ground, 


daint Peter had the wd or firſt place, the Me gAα or next place in the ſame 
kind, by like means, upon the ſame grounds ſeems to have belonged unto them; 
and if their advantage did imply difference not in Power but in Order only (not 
wthoritative Superiority, but honourary Precedence) then can no more be allowed 
Ir concluded due to him. a TR | 
18. The Fathers, both in expreſs terms, and implicitly or by conſequence, do 
alert the Apoſtles to have been equal or co-ordinate in Power and Authority. 
What can be more expreſs, than that of St. Cyprian? The _ 8 
iter Apoſtles were indeed that which Peter was, endowed Hoc erant utique & cateri Apoſtoli quod 


oth equal conſortſhiþ of honour and beter; and again, — _—_— — 
Althoug our Lord grvet h to all the A poſtles aft er his re- — guamvis Apoſtolis omnibus poſt reſurre- 
55 an equal power, and ſaith, As the Father ſent me, din, pr any r 
7 ſend yaw | at, Se. cel. 


| What can be more plain than that of Sr. Chryſoftom? St. Senurôe, ze 2977; tua. arlxabeer 
aul ſbewerh, that each Apoſtle did enjoy equal dignity. _— OSS. 
ow again could St. Chry/otom more clearly ſignify his Opinion, than when Chryſ. i= Gal. 


"Mpating St. Paul to St. Peter, he calleth St. Paul igaryzoy aury, equal in honour © © 
x "Mm, adding, W At o 1 ode £0W TEWS, for T1 will not as yet ſay any thing more, Vide Tert. de 
s If he thought St. Paul indeed the more honourable ? | IG —_ 
007 alſo could St. Cyril more plainly declare his ſenſe to be the ſame, than Ilreg; x) Ew 
77 * called St. Peter and St. Jobn icorhaes ανονο0, equal to one another in 2 10 7H. 
nur | B24 39D '@f 209 3. ee rer | AOL Ka- 
| 1 | | 3: | 58 9 Amos o- 
2870  Þ Fe | * f TY THE-N 5 Ae %aryia 
ly Papi Con. Eph. pare. 1. p. 209. Peter and John were equal in honour one to another, as were alſo the Apoſtles, and 
why Tertullian think St. Paul inferior to St. Peter, when he ſaid, 1 is avell that Peter is even in martyrdom equalled to Paul ? 
fuod Petrus Paulo & in martyrio adequatur. Tert. de Præſer. 24, 


V : ' ' | . 


2 Pet. 3. 16. to their fide would deſcry it in chem; without thwarting St. Peter's Order, zod 


itt as O00 I OF Ad. * — 
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nn 


Did not St. Hierom alſo ſufficiently declare his mind in the caſe, when he 


F. dicis, ſuper faith of the Apoſtles, that the ſtrength of the Church is equally ["ttleq upon 


Petrum funda: 
tur Ecclefra, them. 
5 & Beel 4 folidetur. Hieron. in ] 
alin leco ſuper emnes obe fiat, & ex aqua ſuper eos Ecclefie fortitudo folidetur. Hieron. in Jovin. 1. 14. 
But you will ſay, No Cheek is founded upon Peter, though the ſame thing in another place is affirmed of all the Apoliles, 2 


that, &c. N 

3 Doth not Dianyſius (the ſuppoſed Areopagite) call the Decad of the Apoſit 
WT MAIN . . . . . i 
e tv. Co-ordinate with their Foreman, St. Peter? in conformity, I ſuppoſe, to the cur. 
0:1 {474 rent judgement of his Age. 


w 


ious S Jeνα,j . Dionyſ. de Eccl. Hier. cap. 5: a 

What can be more full than that of Tfdore, (whoſe words ſhew how long thi 
Ccteri 4pofto- ſenſe continued in the Church) The other Apoſtles did receive an Equal ſhare o 
t cum ene, honour and power ; who alſo being diſperſed in the whole world did preach the Git. 
838 and to whom departing the Biſhops did ſucceed, who are conſtituted through the wh, 
1e/tatis acerpe- qporld in the Sees of the Apoſtles. | 


in 4, i difderf Evangelium prædicaverunt, quibuſque decedentibus ſucceſſerunt Epiſcopi, qui funt conſlituti per totum mundun in f. 
dibus Apoſtolor um. Iſid. Hipp. de Off. 2. 5. | | 
: By conſequence the Fathers do aſſert this Equality, when they affirm (as we hy. 
fore did ſhew) the Apoſtolical Office to be abſolutely Supreme; when alſo t 
affirm (as afterwards we ſhall ſhew) all the Apoſtles Succeſſors to be equal as ſuch 
and particularly that the Roman Biſhop upon account of his ſucceeding St. Pan 


— hath no pre- eminence above his Brethren ; for, where-ever a Biſhop be, whethy 


 foekne, free at Rome, or at Eugubium, af Conſtantinople, or at Rhegium, af Alexandria, x 


Eugubii, Sc. at Thanis, be is of the ſame worth, and of the ſame Prieſthood ; the force of welt, 
7.0 — and lowneſs of poverty, doth not render a Biſhop more high, or more low; fir the 
ad Corinth. all of them are Succeſſors of the Apoſtles. _ | 
Tren.3-12+3- 19. Neither is it to prudential eſteem a deſpicable conſideration, that the nu 
hs ancient of the Fathers, having occaſion ſometimes largely to diſcourſe of St. Pur, 
do not mention any ſuch Prerogatives belonging to him. 
20. The laſt Argument which I ſhall uſe againſt this Primacy, ſhall be the ini. 
ficiency of thoſe Arguments and teſtimonies, which they alledge ro warrant ad 
rove It. 
If this point be of ſo great conſequence as they make it; if as they would pe- 
| ſuade us, the ſubſiſtence, order, unity and peace of the Church, 
Aitur de ſumma rei 2 &. together with the ſalvation of Chriſtians, do depend on; 
Bell. pref: ad lib. de Pontif- if, as they ſuppoſe, many great points of truth do hang 0 
this pin; if it be, as they declare, a main Article of Faith, 
FR enim reverd non finglex error, d and nor (only a ſimple error, but a pernicious hereſy t itt 
pernicioſa heres negare B. Petri primatum this primacy : then it is requiſite that a clear revelation from 
3 inſtitutum. Bell. de Pont. R. 1. God ſhould be producible in favour of it (for upon that 
5 ground only ſuch points can firmly ſtand ;) then it is 
probable, that God (to prevent controverſies, occaſions of doubt, and excu6 
for error about ſo grand a matter) would not have failed to have declared ! 
ſo plainly, as might ſerve to ſatisfy any reaſonable man, and to convince any {ro 
ward Gainſayer, But no ſuch revelation doth appear; for the places of Script 
which they alledge do not plainly expreſs it, nor pregnantly imply it, nor cin! 
by fair conſequence be inferred from them: No man unprepoſſeſſed with affe 
1919 (.i 5 the Scriptures, they cannot deduce it from them. This by examini 
their Allegations will appear. 3 N ; 
I. They alledge thoſe words of our Saviour, uttered by him upon occaſion 0 
Matt. 16. 18. St, Peter's conkefing bim to be the Son of God, Thou art Peter, and pg fl 
„ Remana Re roch will I build my Church ; here, ſay, they, St. Peter is declared the ound 


% T0 


cleſia nullis Sy- 


wodicis conti: tion, that is, the ſole Supreme Governour of the Church. p 
ratis ceteris Bcclifit preclata of, {ed Evangelics woce Domini & ſalvatoris alri primatuon obtinajt : Tu em Petzus (ingoic my 
Gelaf. 1. gift. 21. cap. 3. PAY | . Oy * e re / N 
The Holy Church of Rome is not preferr'd before other Churches by any Synodical Decrees, hut has obtained the Pn 
the voice of our Lord and Saviour in the Goſpel, faying, Thou art Peter, oe. | you - i hat 


To this I anſwer ; 55 | 4 
1. Thoſe words do not clearly ſignify any thing to their purpoſe ; for 
are metaphorical, and thence ambiguous or capable of divers interpte 


tation 


when 
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he hence they cannot ſuffice to ground ſo main a point of Doctrine, or to warrant 
© huge a Pretence ; theſe ought to ſtand upon down-right, evident and indubitable 

ſtimony. | 
* is — to obſerve how Bellarmine propoſeth this Teſtimony; Of which words 
leich he) the ſenſe is plain and obvious, that it be underſtood, 
lat under te metaphors the principate of the whole Church _ Worum ee 2 & ob iu f- 
vas promiſed; as if that ſenſe could be ſo plain and obvious, n 
which is couched under two metaphors, and thoſe not very Bell. 4 Port. 1. 10. 

tor clear in application to their ſenſe. 


2. This is manifeſtly confirmed from that the Fathers and Divines both ancient 


ths BM ind modern have much differed in expoſition of theſe words. 

sene (faith Abulenſis) ſay that this rock is Peter. others ſay, and better, Tot. in Mat. 
el; BM but it is Chriſt others ſay, and yet better, that it is the confeſſion which Peter 16. gu. 67. 
el | 


For ſome interpret this rock to be Chriſt himſelf, of whom St. Paul faith, Other 
wndation can nv man lay, than that which is laid, which is Feſus Chriſt, 
St. Auſtin telleth us in his Retractations, that he often had expounded the cio me poſta 


1 Cor. 3. 11. 


be. words to this purpoſe, although he did not abſolutely reject that : interpretation Jepiſfme * 
they WW which made St. Peter the rock; leaving it to the Reader's choice which is the moſt banc Petar 
uch; probable, : | intelligeretur 
} | : 7 ' quem confeſſus 
tt of Petrus ; harum autem duarum ſententiarum que fit probabilior eligat Lector. Aug. Retr. 1. 21. Fide Aug. in Joh. t. 1 24. de 


ab. Dom. in Matt. Serm. 13. 


Super hanc, inquit, Petram quam confeſſus es, adificabo Ecelęſiam meam. Aug. in Joh. tr. 124. & de verb. Dom. in Matt. Serm, 
11. (Tom. 10.) | 
Abe hanc Petram, id eſt, ſuper me ædiſcabo Ecclefiam meam. Anſ. in Matt. 16. 18. 


| Others (and thoſe moſt eminent Fathers) do. take the rock FR 3 

to be St. Peter's faith, or profeſſion; Upon the rock (ſaitn „ 1 
the Prince of interpreters) that is upon the faith of bis pro- — "Exxanciar enger ni # zege- 
fin; and again, Chriſt ſaid that he would build his Pia, ol xe oi Ne F Meivs. Chryl. in Joh. 


1. £0; 
Church on Peter's confeſſion ; and again (he or another an- : 


5 \ 7 a 7 ARE TY — 
fufe f . EZ TavTY Ty Hex ta. 5% Tv om Tm 
in; Eb: Writer under his name) upon this rock, he ſaid not upon Hirte irs int 7G dv3pdny, 'a Em 


Peter, for he did not build his Church upon the man, but upon 22 4e iey Gro ounce. 


bis te atth, TE, | Super hanc tgitur confefſionis Petram Ec 
Our Lord (ſaith Theodoret) did permit the firſt of the e *difcatio of. Hil. de Trin, 6, 


| | / : — Ar A, L F oporeyiay 
Apoſtles, whoſe confeſſion he did fix as a prop or foundation otoy Tire Knee, 1 ene The "as 


of the Church, to be ſhaken. An ige * que wpnos ard - 


[Whence Origen faith, that every diſciple of Cbrift is the titre 3s #47 1 vert padilds, te. 
rck, in virtue of his agreement with Peter in that holy con- Orig. in Matt. 10. ). 275, 


feſſion,] 


This ſenſe even Popes have embraced. | | In vera fide perfiftite, & vitam weſtram 


" ©  #n Petra Ececleſæ, hor eft in confeſſtone B. Pe- 
In Apoftolorum Principis ſolidate. Greg. M. E 33. Perſiſt in the true Faith; and eſtabliſh and life 
— that ge on the dengel of Bl R 


1 
a eſſed Peter the Prince of the Apoſtles, 
Taper ita confeſſione edificabo Eccleſiam meam. Felix III. Ep. 5. Fide Nic. I. Ep. 2. 6. Joh. VIII. Ep. 76. 


r ſay, that as St. Peter did not park for himſelf, but KC pro 2 28 & Ecclefie voce 
i the name of all the Apoſtles, and of all faithful people, re- On Igling 0 Z, J, f 

preſenting the Paſtors 2 people of the Church; ſo corre- the , ——— n 
ſpondentiy our Lord did declare, that he would build his aa eng 2 — 
Church upon ſuch faithful Paſtors and Confeſſors. To whom,” Yn" the whole 


ee e Hi. e Ps Penh Fe eee 
a „ ö en ed ena . in loc. Peter eſſes in the on o c R 
Others do indeed by tho rock underſtand St. Peter's perſon, but do not thereby "Y 
**Pound to be meant his being Supreme Governour of the Apoſtles, or of the 
Whole Church. RA Os Zhu ey Wi | 

The Divines, Schoolmen and Canoniſts of the Roman Communion do not alſo 7ide Rigalt. is 
Dee in the expoſition of the words; and divers of the moſt learned among them pr. Eg. 27+ 
do approve the interpretation bf St. Chry/oftom. e e 3 

ow then how can ſo great a Point of Doctrine be firmly grounded on a 

Pace of ſo doubtful interpretation ? how can any one be obliged to underſtand 
2 words according to their interpretation, which perſons of ſo good ſenſe 
thef lo great Authority do underſtand otherwiſe ? with what modeſty can they 
e bretend that meanin be clear, whi icaci 5 
dot g to be clear, which ſo perſpicacious eyes could not diſ- 


vence x cer - 
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Luke 22. 14. 


Mark. 9. 3. 


Matt. 1 8. 1. 


att. 20. 24. *Auigerres oi i, reſt have fretted at that idle overture, whenas he knew tte 


E 


And when the ten beard it, they were mo- « : : 
wed with indignation. ration aſſured to him? And if none of the Apoſtles did u. 


. ority : for doth he nor (if the Roman expoſitions be good) ſeem upon thoſe ccd. 


in underſtanding the place? may I not reaſonably oppole their Judgement to th 


iſh and preſumptuous as to beg the place, which they knew by our Lord's Won 


be called ſo? Os ä 

Auare ſunt fundamenta Apoſtoli & Pro» Sti. Auſtin ſaith, the Apoſtles were Foundations, becaſ thr 
pete, quia cou audoritas portat infr mi- Aut fority doth ſupport our weakneſs, 
tatem nofiram. Aug. in Pi. 86. . . . | * 

Ir illis erant fundgmenta, iti primien poſi St. Hierom ſaith, that they Were Foundations, becauſe * 
ta eff fides Eccleſ. Hier. in Pl. 86. Faith of the Church was firſt laid in them. 2 
2 . * erte ie St. Baſil faith, that St. Peter's Soul was called the Rick, ' 
75 Tice, g ceßßds Y bree byes cauſe it was firmly rooted in the Faith, and did hold ftif uit 
res, Tac oi rens va, win out giving way againſt the blows of temptation. | 
inne a Pens Hs, ugs of, quis Cbryſelgui ſaith, that Peter had bis name from a Ri, 
primus meruit Ecclſiam fidei firmitate fun- becauſe he firſt merited to found the Church by firme 
dare. Chryſ. Serm. 53. Fauitb. 1 aps biin | 


Government. 
ment and Paſtaral Charge; yet do they (notwithſtanding theſe grants and ſupp® 
to other Apoſtles, or to import any thing ſingular to him above or beſide them 
Hie might be a governing Rock, ſo might others be; the Church might be built 0 
him, ſo it might be on other Apoſtles; he might be deſigned a Governour, a 8 
Sovernour, a principal Governour, ſo might they alſo be this might be without 


any violence dane to thoſe words. 


Foundations, and the Church is ſaid to be built on them. 


cern therein? why may not J excuſably agree with St. Chryſaſtom, or St Auſtin 


Opinion of any modern Doctors, deeming Bellarmine as fallible in his conceptigy 
as one of them; why conſequently may I not without blame refuſe their Dog:i., 
as built upon this place, or diſavow the goodneſs of this Proof ? 

. It is very evident that the Apoſtles themſelves did not underſtand thoſe wy 
of our Lord to ſignify any Grant or Promiſe to St. Peter of Supremacy org 
them; for would they have contended for the chief place, if they had underfy, 
whoſe it of right was by our Lord's own poſitive determination ? would they 
have diſputed about a queſtion, which to their knowledge by their Maſter u. 
already ſtated? would they have troubled our Lord to inquire of him who ſh, 
be the greateſt in his Kingdom, when they knew that our Lord had declares hi 
Will to make St. Peter his Viceroy ? would the ſons of Zebedee have been ſo fox] 


and Promiſe fixed on St. Peter? would St. Peter among the 
Place by our Lord's immutable purpoſe and infallible deck. 


| derſtand the words to imply this Roman ſenſe, who can h 
obliged ſo to underſtand them? yea who can wiſely, who can ſafely ſo underſta 
them? for ſurely they had common ſenſe, as well as any man living now; they 
had as much advantage as we can have to know our Lord's meaning ; theit 1800 
rance therefore of this ſenſe being ſo apparent, is not only a juſt excuſe for not a. 
mitting this interpretation, but a ſtrong bar againſt it. ; 

4. This interpretation alſo doth not well conſiſt with our Lord's anſwers to the 
conteſts, inquiries, and petitions of his Diſciples concerning the point of Super- 


fions not only to diſſemble his own word and promiſe, but to diſavow them cr 
thwart them? can we conceive, that he would in ſuch a caſe of doubt forbearty 
reſolve them, clearly to inſtru them, and admoniſh them of their Duty? 

5. Taking the Rock as they would have it to be, the Perſon of St. Peter, and 
that on him the Church ſhould be built, yer do not the words being a Rock pro- 
bably denote Government ; for what reſemblance is there between being a Rock 
and a Governour ; at leaſt what aſſurance can there be that this metaphor preciſe) 
doth import that ſenſe; ſeeing in other reſpects, upon as fair ſimilitudes, he might 


Theſe are fair explications of the metaphor, without any reference to St. Pai 


But however alſo admitting this, that being ſuch. a Rock doth imply Govern 


tions) effect nothing; for they cannot prove the words ſpoken excluſively in reg 


» 
” — = 


And this indeed was; for all the other Apoſtles in Holy Scripture are calle 


| 


. 


of John the Son of thunder, and of each of the Apoſtles ? &c. 


largely to this purpoſe. gene ys. nixdcs Y Arg (Aer, fc. 


ge immutable Pillars of Orthadoxy, the Rock of the Church. 


place, 


Church, ſaith to Peter, T ſay to thee, &c. hence through the ti 
turns of times and ſucceſſions, the ordination of Biſhops, and 
the manner of the Church doth run on, that the Church ſimuate, & omnis adui Eccli/i per eofdem 
ſhould be ſettled. upon the Biſhops, and every: Ad of the © frepaſitos gubernetur. Cypr. Ep 27. & de 


woſt conſtant, ſtiff, and firm) in the ſupport of his Truth, and Chr. 
prop tion of his Doctrine, or converſion of men to the be- 
ef o 


— 
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if (faith Origen, the Father of Interpreters) you think the 
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le Church to be only built on Peter alone, what will you ſay Fi 5 H dude, Nitey vopiCas 


Chriſt. (as St. Hierom ſaith) was the Rock, and be be- iy. Marth. 16. 9. 55. 


mos 9. 12. 


The twelve Apoftles (faith another ancient Author) were Ft. Hier. in Jovin. 1. 14. 


* * Bu As — 

UT0 Ty get olg ola © TAoan "EXXAN® 
/ : » * A 

oicy pron, Th av ioas 22 Twxrre me F 


wed on the Apoſtles, that they ſhould be called Rocks. Pura Chriftus «ft, qui dinavit Apoſtolis, 
And You ſay (faith he again) that the Church is founded on ,t h quoque Petr vocentur. 
Peter, but the ſame in another place is done upon all the A- 


poſtles. 


Hier. in A- 


Dicis ſuper Petrum fundatur E cclefin, licet 
id ipſum in alis loco ſuper omnes Apaſtolot 


5 p þ a 
Eruancia=Brcdiun) ini 76 3:1:xio 


The Church (ſaith St. Bai) is built upon the Foundation % 'Anecinar x; Vegpiſor i» I. beser ty; 


of the Prophets and Apoſtles, Peter alſo was one of the % zer. 28 ns U lene: kane Ie 


"i * * L / 
KuerGt oincdopiioe avrs lu EXAANG Lats 


Muntains ; upon which Rock the Lord did promiſe to build Baiil. in Ia. 2. p. 869. 
bis Church. 


st. Cyprian in his diſputes with Pope Stephen did more than once alledge this Cypr. Ep. 71, 


cle 
dico 


Unit. Eccl. 


Church fbould be governed by the ſame Prelates : as there- 
fore he did conceive the Church to be built not on the Pope ſingularly, but on all 
the Biſhops; ſo be thought our Lord did intend to build his Church not upon 
St. Peter only, but on all his Apoſtles. eee AS ASS 

6. It is not ſaid, . that the Apoſtles, or the Apoſtolical Office ſhould be built on 
bim; for that could not be, ſeeing the Apoſtles were conſtituted, and the Apoſto- 


lical Office was founded before that promiſe z the words only therefore can im- 


# # 4 


port, that according to ſome meaning he was a Rock, upon which the Church, 
afterward to be collected, ſhould be built: he was @ Rock of © : 


yet could he not take it in their ſenſe to fignify excluſively; for he did not © 73. 
acknowledge any imparity of Power among the Apoſtles or their Succeſſors. He 
indeed plainly took theſe words to reſpect all the Apoſtles, and their Succeſſors, 
our Lord taking occaſion to promiſe that to one, which he intended to impart to 
all for themſelves,and their Succeſſors; Our Lord (ſaith he) 


4201 . : Dominus nofler Epi ſcopi bonorem, & Fe- 
ordering the honour of 4 Biſhop, and the order of his 25 ſue — ear groes Petro, Ex: 

7 inde per temporum Q ſucceſſion 
num vc Efiſcoporum ordinatio, & Eccleſie 
ratio decurrit, ut Eccleſia ſuper E piſcopos con- 


the Church to be built,..as Tertullian ſpeaketh ; the words  Latvir aliquid Petrum edificande Eccle- 


fie Petram diftum. Tertul. de Praſcr. cap. 


therefore cannot ſignify. any thing available to their purpoſe, 2. 
in relation to the Apoſtles. bin 
7. If we take St. Peter himſelf for the Rock, then (as 1 
take it) the beſt meaning of the words doth import, that our 
Lord deſigned St. Peter for a prime .ioſtrument, (the firſt . 
Mover, the moſt diligent and active at the beginning, the F er | 


* 
* 


the Goſpel ; the which is called building of the Church, : 


Tlergys os *Amrorbaocs AO Wiprts 


of all the Apoſlles preached 


Petra dicitur ed y primus in nationibus 


according to that of St. Ambroſe, or ſome ancient Homi liſt Ae furidamenta paſucrit. Ambr. de Santis 


under his name, He is called .a. Rock, becauſe he firſt did lay Sun. 2. 


in the Nations the Feundations of Faith In which regard as 


the other Apaſtles are called Foundations of the Church (the 


pref. c. 22. 
Both he and they alfo might be ſo termed, for that upon their teſtimonies concern- 
ing the Life, Death and Reſurrection of Chriſt, the Faith of Chriſtians was grounded; 
28 alſo it ſtands upon their convincing. diſcourſes, their holy practice, their miracu- 
lous performances, in all whichSt. Peter was moſt eminent, and in the beginning 


of Chriſtianiry diſplayed chem to. the edification of the Church. 


This imerpretation plainly doth agree with matter of fact and hiſtory ; 


hich is the beſt interpreter of right or privilege in ſuch caſes ; for we may rea- 


ſonaply 


£V 
o 
CESS oh, 


Church being founded. on their labours) ſo might St. Peter %% Frans Yapoxlu bo dae, N.. 
u 18 2 1 . | ! xo r c e Ed, 9 : Baſ. 
Lynally be fo called ; who (as St. Bajil faith, alluſmely inter- de Eunom, 46 g. 4 4 4 

preting our Saviour's words) for the .excellency of bus Faith Leibe <dificande Belgie. 
did take on him the. edifying of the Church. 5 


Tertul. Ze 


a —— 


— — x —— — 


ne Se. Ten. % he Church was built on him, that is by him, ſaith Teriyl. 


A Treatiſe of the Pope's Supremacy. 
ſonably- underſtand. our Saviour ' to have promiſ that 


© Sie enim exitus Jecet, in ipſo Ecclefia er- which in effect we ſee performed, ſo th event ll 


pudic, cap. 21. 
9 LITE han. | 
But this ſenſe doth not imply any Superiority of Power, or Dignity granted to 
St. Peter above his brethren, however it may fignify an advantage belonging 1, 
o bum, and deſerving eſpecial reſpe& ; as St. Chry/o/tom notz. 
Kdr Todrrne, e E's K6y 11" bly doth ſet out in theſe, words; Although John, althous} 
— d ee 2845 1 3 James, -although Paul, although any other whoever may a — 
mers wm b 1 7 75 2177 4 = performing great matters; be yet doth ſurpaſs them all, al, 
OA ves Ci, © To did precede them in liberty of ſpeech, and opened the entrar;s 
Ane 2Selas ie Wc. Chryſ. Tom. and gave to them as to a river carried with a huge Arcan 
5. Or. 59. . to enter with great eaſe : Doing this, as I ſay it might ſignify 
his being a Rock of the Church, fo ic denoteth an Excellency of Merit, but not! 
Superiority in Power. . LF | | 
8. It may alſo be obſerved, that St. Peter before the ſpeaking of thoſe word; by 
our Lord, may ſeem to have had a Primacy, intimated by the Evangeliſts, when 
Matt. 10. 2. they report his call to the Apoſtolical Office; and by his behaviour, when in thi 
Johu6.69- confeflion, and before in the like, he undertook to be their mouth and Spokeſman; 
when mot being qnmindful of bis place, (faith St. Ambriſ) 
Leci non — fu eee, pia, be did aft a Primacy; a Primacy (addeth that Father) f 
— 2 de Incarn. cap. 4. 55 Conf Mon, not of Honour of Fatt ot of order 3 his Pri. 
| macy therefore (ſuch as he had) cannot well be founded on 
this place, he being afore poſſeſſed of it, and (as St. Ambroſe conceived) exerciſtg 
it at that time, _ Fo, Wa F 
II. They alledge the next words of out Lord, ſpoken in ſequel upon the ſime 
| cCccaſion, To thee will I give the Keys of the Kingdom if 
Per claves datas Bots JavgiFginnc r Heaven, that is, ſay they, the Supreme power over all tl 
2 in omnem Fcclgſam. Beil. Church; for he (ſay they) that hath the Keys is Maſter df 
To this teſtimony we may apply divers of the ſame anſwers, which were given to 
the former; for, ee eee n 
1. Theſe words are figurative, and therefore not clear enough to prove ther 


— A ae ; : 
2. They do admit and had received various Interpretations. 
3. It is evident, that the apoſtles themſelves did not underſtand theſe words u 


importing a Supremacy over them, that St. Peter did nor apprehend this ſenſe, that 
our Lord upon occaſion inviting to it, did not take notice of his promiſe, according 

thereto. i as) 2359/3 3113 101, Hoi NSN. 1 2 | 
4. The words, I will give thee, cannot any-wiſe be aſſured to have been &- 
3 ph Fo 3 * 1 others, C appropriated to him. He ſaid 6 - 
 , Dixit Petro, dabo tivi claves, at no di. very learned man of the Roman Communion noteth) 10 Pe. 
oe. ack. ar Mons vill give thee the Keys, but he ſaid 1 f wil 
give them to thee alone; nothing therefore can be concluded from them to the 
ld EP ß 1855 
F. The Fathers do affirm, that all the Apoſtles did receive the ſame Keys. 
Ae 5 Hire wore Hide?) d F Are (ſaith Origen) tbe Keys of the Kingdom of Heat 
Kveis al zA&Þes + of agα B αο ,, e given by 'the Lord fo Peter alone, and ſhall none other of lle 


475 rade A & <0. TP is W "E {Ny 2a : 3 1 
I. . K Bleſſed ones receive them? but if this, I will give thee . 


228 T” 


c Got THs AA as + Bagihdas F de- "Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, be common, how alſo art 


\ 


- 


Var, mes Exit % αν,,õ dre mevepn wa,  - "El tools ! Dad on bob ibs: 7e or Oſt 
x T& e, hue, os veòs Here νναν]ẽ˖i. ror = the things nnen, which were Jp ken before, of ? 
Quod Petro St. Hierom ſays in expreſs words, that all the Apoſtles did receive the Keys t 
iatur, Apo- Kingdom of Haben | 15) C1] Haien olle J DIS 2H WD 
flolis dicit Ki ng of Heaven. a : 3 . rn 


. 


o 


"Amb. inPfal. 38. What is ſaid to Peter, is Ad to the Apoll. Aae 


Licet id ipſum in alis lico ſuper omnei oles fiat, & cuncti clawes regni cielorum atcipant. Hier. 4 Ibvin. 1.14. | 
Though the ſame thing in another ple 6 dans upon all the Apoſtles, and all receive the Keys elde Kingdom of Heaven- | 
f Hie (ſaith Optatut) did alone receive ibe Keys 1 the N. 


teris ſolus accepit. Opt. lib. 7. f 


Communicandas 'cateris divit, far ih, that is, (as Rigaltius well expoundeth choſe words) 
Theopb 


Chriſtus communicaturus erat & ceteris. Ri. Chriſt himſelf would alſo communicate to the reſt. 
galt. in Cypr. de Un. Eccl, + ft / 4 iſe | oe eſt 


* 


— 
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Theophylact. Although it be ſpoken to Peter alone, I will ki x) Te3 nixess brer Hen) C- 
i, we thee, yet it 15 given to all the Apoſtles. | 75 999 Te 8 wer n 'ATo5b' 6 K- 
0 It is part of St. John's character in St. Chryſaſtom, He that 2 ** ter d and. Chryſ. in 
Us bath the Keys of the Heavens. 1 4: pref. Evang. Joh. 
6. Indeed whatever (according to any tolerable expoſition, or according to the | 
8 current expoſitions of the Fathers) thoſe Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven do im- C/=v*: intclii- 
1 pott nherher it be a Faculty of opening it by Doctrine; of admitting into it by 2 
jiſpenſation of Baptiſm, and Abſolution, of excluding from it by Eccleſſaſtical Cen- d Ci. 
be, or any ſuch Faculty ſignified by the metaphorical expreſſion) it plainly did 1 
5 | . Ep. 13. 
belong to all the Apoſtles, and was effectually conferred on them; yea after them 
h upon all the 1 -y * res 10 their —"_ and degrees; who in 
„ Ages have claimed to themſelves the power of the Keys; es Les bad 
0 a © * (as the Council of Compeign calleth all Biſhops) — 9 15. ogy — 
rei the Key-bearers of Heaven. | 2 apud Bin. Tom. 6. 364. 
So that in theſe words nothing . was promiſed or granted to St. Peter; 
although it well may be deemed a ſingular mark of favour, that what our Lord did 
intend to beſtow on all Paſtors, hat he did anticipately promiſe to him; or, as the 
Fathers ſay, to the Church and its Paſtors in him, In which reſpe& we may ad- Trarfvit gui- 
mit thoſe words of Pope Leo I. 40 * br, 2 
1 16, nt tur ibus inti Pet ' . ditar, P * 4 
eee een 
The efficacy of this Power paſſed indeed upon all the Apoſtles ; yet was it not in vain that what was intimated to all, was com- 


mended to one. Therefore this is commi ſingly to Peter, becauſe Peter's pattern and example is propounded to all the Gover- 
nours of the Church. | „ | 


7. Indeed divers of the Fathers do conceive the words ſpoken to St. Peter not 

434 ſingle perſon, but as a repreſentative of the Church, or as ſtanding in the 

root of each Paſtor therein; unto whom our Lord deſigned to impart the power 

of the Keys. 5 5 3 | | _ 
All we Biſhops (ſalth St. Ambroſe) have in St. Peter received the Keys of the Jn B. Pin 

Kingdom of Heaven. | claves regad 


1 5 celorum cuncti 
ſuſcepimus ſacerdotes. Ambr. de dign. Sac. 1. Ececlefia que fundatur in Chriflo, claves ab eo regni cœlorum accepit, id eſt, potelatem 
Mandi folvendique peccata; Aug. tract. 124. in Joh. vide tract. 50. ; | 
LIM ww which is upon Chriſt, received from him the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, i. e. the power of binding 

ooling Sins. | . X 
In typo unitatis Petro Dominus dedit poteflatem— Aug. de Bapt. 3. 17. 
Our Lord gave the Power to Peter, 'as a type of Unity. | : . 
"Er @gg0w7Q 7% Kopupzis x) Tois Are F ui i TuduTy JEroia Ae). Phot. Cod. 280. 
Such Authority was given to the feſt of the Apoſtles in the perſon of him who was the chief. 


* 


48 Non fine cauſa inter omnes Apoſtolos Ecclefice Catholice E ſuſtinet Petrus; huic enim Eccleſiæ clave: regni ceelorum date funt, 
hat 8 date ſunt — Aug. de Ag. Chr. cap. 30. in Pl. 1.9. © f | 
ot without cauſe does Peter among the reſt of the Apoſſles ſuſtain the Perſon of the Catholick Church; for to this Church are 

ing the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven given, when they are given unto Peter. | | 
my 8. Theſe anſwers are confirmed by the words immediately adjoined * equivalent * Aug. ap-. 
i” theſe, and interpretative of them, And whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on Earth, Matt. 18. 18. 
ve. % be bound in Heaven. the which do import a power or ptivilege ſoon 
17 after expreſsly, and in the very ſame words, promiſed or granted to all the Apoſtles; 
Ker 4 alſo the ſame power in other words was by our Lord conferred on them all after John 20. 23. 
il the Reſurrection. 15 5 | £93387 509 8 HIS 

If therefore the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven do import ſupreme Power, then 
an ach * had ſupreme Power. | £38 2 5 
„. 9 If we ſhould grant (that which no-wiſe can be proved) that ſomething pecu- 
th larly belonging to St. Peter is implied in thoſe words, it can only be this, that he 
| py ſhould be a prime man in the work of preaching and propagating the Goſpel, arid 


K agdom of Heaven; according to what Tertullian excel- 3 n 
ntly faith of him; So (faich he) the event teacheth, the neal; ideh, i — * . ol 
uch was built in him, that is, by. bim; be did initiate the bb vide grant, Vi 


Iri Iſraelitæ, auribus 


Na ſee which, Te men of Aral bear theſe words, Feſus of mn Dev vous tente, Ke. f 
; eth, 4 man approved of God among you, &c. He, in fine, denique. primuc in Chrifi baptiſmo reſera- 
* baptiſm of Chriſt did unleck-the entrance to the King- it i calftic regni, de. Tertul. ds 
m of Heaven, &c. | oo get, W340 BRAS" Fo 


<Nveying the heavenly benefits of it to Believers; which is an opening of the 


Vor. I. . irg pff 1 1 8 I It 
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10. It ſeemeth abſurd, that St. Peter ſhould exerciſe the power of the keys j 
reſpe& to the Apoſtles: for did he open the Kingdom of Heaven to them, yj, 
were by our Lord long before admitted into it ? ------ 

11. In fine, our Lord (as St. Luke relateth it) did ſay to St. Peter, and probably 

L:ke 5. 10. to him firſt, Fear not, from henceforth thou ſhalt catch men; might it hence be i. 

Matt. 4. 19. ferred, that St. Peter had a peculiar or ſole Faculty of catching men? why mipht 
it not, by as good a conſequence, as this, whereby they would appropriate to hin 
this opening Faculty? Many ſuch inſtances might in like manner be uſed. 


III. They produce thoſe words of our Saviour to St. Peter, Feed my ſheep, that; 
in the Roman interpretation, Be thou Untver/al Governour of my Church. | 
To this allegation I anſwer, | 
1. From Words which truly and properly might have been ſaid to any olle 
apoſtle, yea to any Chriſtian Paſtor whatever, nothing can be concluded to ther 
purpoſe, importing a peculiar duty, or fingular priviledge of St. Peter. 
2. From indefinite words a definite concluſion (eſpecially in matters of this kind 
may not be inferred; it is ſaid, do thou feed my Sheep, it is not ſaid, do thou alot 
feed all my Sheep; this is their arbitrary gloſs, or preſumptuous improvement d 
the Text; without ſuccour whereof the words ſignify nothing to their purpoſ, 
ſo far are they from ſufficiently aſſuring ſo vaſt a pretence : for inſtance, when Gin 
Paul doth exhort the Biſhops at Epheſus to feed the Church of God, may it then 
be collected, that each of them was an Univerſal Governour of the whole Church 
Acts 20. 28. ich Chriſt had purchaſed with his own blood ? 
| 3. By theſe words no new power is (aſſuredly at leaſt) granted or inſtituted ly 
wy our Lord; for the Apoſtles before this had their Wu 
3 7% A i% ness Thy oda rant and Authority conſigned to them, when our Lord di 
S οννẽůZα] Hg $1 teste watulars Ti . T 
rere. Cyril. in be. inſpire them, and ſolemnly commiſſionate them, faying 
Peter was ordained to the holy Apoſtle. As the Father did ſend me, ſo ſend J you; to which Con- 


2 Le eee DE miſſion, theſe words (ſpoken occaſionally, before a few « 
ohn 20. 21. the Diſciples) did not add or derogate. At molt, the 


Ard 5 v6 pare Ceres Cons 2 _ words do only (as St. Cyril faith) renew the former Grat 
bs, 4vavewois wantp Tis Tus dn d'o3&- . . | ; 
ent Ares d- dum ykagreg'). Cyril. i, o Pep, after his great offence of denying ov 


4. Theſe words do not ſeem inſtitutive or collative of Power, but rather oy 
admonitive or exhortative to duty; implying no more, but the preſſing a common 
duty, before incumbent on St. Peter, upon a ſpecial occaſion, in an advantagiols 
ſeaſon, that he ſhould effectually diſcharge the Office which our Lord had commit- 
red to him. 

Our Lord (I ſay) preſently before his departure, when his words were like to 
have a ſtrong impreſſion on St. Peter, doth earneſtly direct and warm him to e- 

N preſs that ſpecial ardency of affection, which he obſerved in 
Paulus 2 boni Paſtoris implebat O him, in an anſwerable care to perform his duty of feeding, 


: . en predicabat. Aug. that is, of inſtructing, guiding, edify ing in faith and obed:- 
Paul fulfilled the Office of a good Pa- ence thoſe Sheep of his, that is, thoſe Believers, who (bo 
ſtor, when he preached Chriſt, be converted to embrace his Religion, as ever he ſhould 
opportunity. | 


rincipes Diſcipline noſlræ rifliant 5+ The ſame Office certainly did belon to all che Apo 
Digmari, phi, od Fa * 2 ſtles, who (as St. Hirrom ſpeakerh) were * Princes e ur 
2 Diſcipline, and Chieftains of the chriſtian Drctrine; def 
* 10. 6. at their firſt vocation had a commiſſion and command to go wnto the loſt ſheep of t 
2 houſe of Iſrael, that were ſcattered abroad like ſheep nat having a ſbepberd; cheſ 
1 before our Lord's aſcenſion. were enjoyned to teach all Nations the Doctrines⸗ 
20C. Precepts of Chriſt, to receive them into the fold, to feed them with good int” 
ction, to guide and govern their Converts with good Diſct 
\ Paftores funt omnts ſet grex unus oftendi- pline: Hence A, of them (as St. Cyprian faith) fe 1 
Late et, Cygr. 4 b. z, berdi; but the flock did appear one, which was fil 9 
9 Apoſtles with unanimous agreement. 8 70 
6. Neither could St. Peter's charge be more extenſive, than was that of | 
other Apoſtles; for they had a general and unlimited care of the whole Chur g 


that is, according to their capacity and opportunity, none being exempted l 1 


* 


— 
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1. who needed, or came into the way of their diſcharging Paſtoral Offices for 


them. 0 0 f . 7 . c Wy ” 7 
They were Oecumenical Rulers (as St. Chryſoſtom faith) . arm om $ er 

. , , - £6 04 ATOSLAO fp YOVIES 5X EDI Ky Mme 
atjointed by God, who did not receive ſeveral Nations „ Jragipes AHA οε, ANNA 4 het | 
(ties, but all of them in common were entruſted with the iv einn lu guard ie. Chryl. 
Tom. 8. p. 115. 


Id. | 
"Hence particularly St. Chry/offom calleth St. John, a Pil ar of the Churches d 8% F 
wer the world, and St. Paul an apoſtle of the world; who had the care not of S Ex- 
me Houſe, but of Cities and Nations, and of the whole Earth ; who undertook ne. 

e World, and governed the Churches; on whom the whole World did look, and CY* prof 


comment. ad, 


hoſe ſoul the care of all the Churches every where did hang; into whoſe hands Jon. i»; 3» + 
45 Tee the Earth, and the Sea, the inhabited and the uninhabited parts of the aun, A- 


bg Ny. 
Warld, Chryſ. in 
as o h A 0 i a/ 2 Lo Cara . , 1 7 v. P 1 Cor. 9. 2. 
071 A oixias pits, bAAG Y TAGEN, N uE-⁰r, ty Ew vars & AA pU f olxumenns ec tyor. Chryſ. in 2 Cor 11. 28. 
Tis citing dA νο Thong, x; ,ꝭwñc pd T&s FAKANG Las, Chryſ. Tom. 8. p. 115. H olx#uirn Tdoe T5); ws ny CR 
ny, a idee F mailaxs 7 ys tuxAnciov S Mews JN nv den luer oo Chryl. Tom. 5. Or. 59. 0 Mix ana 76 F 
„aleo LO ey eta TIana®@ 5 yi, x $4nar]ar, x, T el, Y F dix. Chryſ. Tom. 8. p. 39. 


And could St. Peter have a larger Flock committed to him? could this charge, 
fed my ſheep, more agree to him, than to thoſe, who no leſs than he were obliged 
to feed all Chriſtian People every where? 

The words indeed are applicable to all Chriſtian Biſhops and Governours of 
the Church; according to that of St. Cyprian to Pope Stepten 5 
himſelf, Ne being many Shepherds do feed one Flock, and all 1 —— gregem, 
Lhe Sheep of Chriſt ; for they are ſtiled Paſtors ; they in terms F. 67. 44 P. Steph. CT IP WO 
z$indefinite as thoſe in the text are exhorted to feed the Church 
of God which he hath purchaſed with his own blood ; to them (as the Fathers com- „y mays 
monly ſuppoſe) this Iujunction doth reach; our Lord when he ſpake thus to Sr. 3 
Peter, intending to lay a charge on them all to expreſs their love and piety toward weritate cer- 


him in this way, by feeding his Sheep and People. tare, & uſque 


| ad ſanguinem 
adverſus peccatum, quibus oves ipſas paſcendas, hoc eſt docendas regendd/que committit. Aug. in Joh. my 123. 
How much more ought they to contend for the truth even unto death, and againſt fin even unto blood, to whom he committeth 
lis Sheep to be fed, that is to be taught and governed. 


Which Sheep, ſaith St. Ambroſe, and which Flock, not only Rye? po yr quem 2 folum 
then St, Peter did receive, but alſo with him all we Prieſts did 1 n 
Tecerve 2t. 

Our Lord (faith St. Chryſoftom) did commit his Sheep to Pe= , Te vesceſa, à m H u Toi5 wer" 
ter, and to thoſe which came after him; that is, to all Chri- ““ , ü . 
lan Paſtors, as the ſcope of his diſcourſe ſheweth. 


W f 1 r | 1 1 ö Cam dicitur Petro, ad omnes dicitur, Pa 
Frd of 3 Je to Peter (ſaith St. Auſtin) it is ſaid to all, __ ds 2 2 * 7 1. ce 


* And we (faith St. Bafil) are taught this (obedience to Su= kale 227 75 xeicd T 
Ing, f * FRE: ; IleTev motive wil' cauney of Exxancias 
4 periors) by Chriſt himſelf, conſtituting St. Peter Paſtor after 537 >, Hire, 3 , gad, = 


bnſelf of the Church (for Peter, faith he, dof thou love me to- TETWVS Tolacuve Th TE ATA Ws" 
ore than theſe ? feed my Sheep) and conferring to all Paſtors * 1 T 185 Top 2 2 Sie 

. . . 0d 4TKAanNois 7 10 cp N rei- 
* Teachers continually afterward an equal power (of doing 4 xa} rie Enjagiey 7 TS 1 0 
05 whereof it is a In that all do, in like manner, bind and 75 * Ad Gar d . Baſ. 


Apo- e as be. | | onfl. Mon. cap. 22. 

boo N. Auſtin compriſeth all theſe conſiderations in thoſe words. | $ | 2 
of ile ng on & membris ſuis ; nam & Petrus Paſtor, & Paulus Paſtor, & cæteri Apoſioli Paſlores, & boni Epiſcopi Paſlores, Aug. 
the] And indeed, brethren, that which a Paſtor is, he gave alſo to his members, for both Peter was a Paſtor, and Paul a Paſtor, and 
8 and Þ the Apoſtles were Paſtors, and good Biſhops are Paſtors. 


reſt of 

How could theſe great Maſters more clearly expreſs their mind, that our Lord in 

le words to St. Peter did inculcate a duty no-wiſe peculiar to him, bur equally 

%ther with him belonging to all Guides of the Church; but in ſuch manner, as 

den a Maſter doth preſs a duty on one Servant, he doth thereby admonith all his 

en ants of the like duty; whence St. Auſtin ſaith, that St. Peter in that caſe did bi ergo Petra, 


"lll. 2 the perſon of the Church, that which was ſpoken to him, belonging to all its "mt a 
urch mbers, eſpecially to his Brethren the Clergy. . . rd 


fieura perſo- 


en geflabat Ecclefie, fic & quande ei dictum ef, Paſce oves meas, E clefie guoguc perſenam in fgura geſtabat. Aug. in Plal. 108. 
W Ffff 2 It 
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Od cee lep 5 Fro minor Nen, A H e EXASMW NAGY TWv 2 18 H ν,ẽ,EÜ/h u Tewior, Chryſ. in Matt. 24. 0 


This was not ſpoken to thofe Prieſts only, but to every one of 
251 Atl aoxanos 


92 pda 92 Arch-paſtor of all, than by taking care of the welfare of the rational Sheep, 


F Tee ue ag 
yay g7 Cn Veweas, ws uk air waperiouw TH ad/)er dpxino tt, ei h F Arymer wefdruy iuporia; 
To wv i) diapoyns e, ed. YE 


1 Pet. 2. 5. 


Ads 20. 28. 


xe F eu F AdανE . 


Chu f. in John 21. 15. | ſaying this, did commit to St. Peter a charge (or preſiden 
2 Ver ny ere7158v91 7 alengor. over his brethren; that is, he made him a Paſtor o* Chr! 


Fresh 18 KANN N einne Thy . . Pony gs 
nlerelu 7. NESS, os Me ovprs- that ſeeing the apoſtles were to receive the adminiſtratin 
bas Bed dries” © 35 dr fg. the whole world, they ought not afterward to converſe ai 


N e vj d Y Cnpia. ibid. one another ; for that would ſurely have been a great dan 


Reſpondeo, S. Petrum partim per fe, par- St. Pet er, ſaith he, did feed Cbriſt S whole flock, parth h 


2 b 
ont. » i. IS 


2 Cor. 4+ I, 
5. 20. 10. 8. 


Gal. 1. 1. 


m . — - — — cer — —— 2 wx 
* 


s, Who has the care even of a little Flock committey 


It was (faith St. Cyril) à lefſon to Teachers, that they cannot otherwiſe pleaſe f 


970 
8. Hence it followeth, that the Sheep, which our Saviour biddeth St. Pe, 
feed, were not the Apoſtles, who were his Fellow-ſhepherds, deſigned to 1 
others, and needing not to be fed by him; but the common Believers or People ; 
God, which St. Peter himſelf doth call The Flock of God; Feed, faith he ay! 
Fellow-eldets, the flock 7 God, which is among you; and St. Paul, Take heed ther] 
fore unto yourſelves, and to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghoſt hath mad, N 
Overſeers. | q 

9. Take Feeding for what you pleaſe, for Teaching, for Guiding 
Apoſtles were not fit objects of it, who were immediately taught, and guided 
God himſelf. | | | 7 
Hence we may interpret that ſaying of St. Chryſoſtom, which is the moſt pla 
ſible argument they can alledge for them, that our Lord s 


| People, as he did others; at leaſt, if Texas; als 

be referred to the Apoſtles, it muſt not fignify Authority over Ms thy 
Primacy of Order among them; for that St. Peter otherwiſe ſhould feed then, 
St. Chry/oftom could hardly think, who preſently after (ih, 


do the world. 

- 10. But they, forſooth, muſt have St. Peter ſolely obliged to feed all C 
Sheep: ſo they did impoſe upon him a vaſt and crabbed Province; a task yeyi- 
commodious, or rather impoſſible for him to undergo. How could he in du b 
obliged, how could he in effect be able to feed ſo many flocks of Chriſtian pape 
ſcattered about in diſtant Regions, through all Nations under Heaven? he, por 
man, that had ſo few helps, that had no Officers or Dependents, nor wealth w 
maintain them, would have been much put to it to feed the Sheep in Britain and 
in Parthia; unto infinite diſtraction of thoughts ſuch a charge muſt needs hare e- 
gaged him. | ; 251 

But for this their great Champion hath a fine expedient; 


Apoſtles were St. Peter's Curates, or Vicars and Deputies 
This indeed were an eaſy way of feeding; thus although 
had ſlept all his time, he might have fed all the Sheep under heaven; thus any mil 
as — might have fed them. But this manner of feeding is, I fear, a later It- 
vention, not known ſo ſoon in the Church; and it might then ſeem near as 4. 
ſurd to be a Shepherd, as it is now (in his own account) to be a juſt man by ini. 
ration ; that would be a kind of putative Paſtorage, as this a putative Rigbteu 
neſs, However the apoſtles, I dare ſay, did not take themſelves to be Sr. Peter 

Surrogates, but challenged to themſelves to be accounted ft 
n Miniſters, the Stewards, the Ambaſſadors of Cbriſt dime 
c 5 from whom immediately they received their Orders, in whot 
name they ated, to whom they conſtantly refer thei ® 
thority, without taking the leaſt notice of St. Peter, or intimating any dependence 
on him. | 7 
It was therefore enough for St. Peter, that he had authority reſtrained to 9 
lace, but might, as he found occaſion, preach the Goſpel, convert, confirm, Lu 
hriſtians every where to truth and duty; nor can our Saviour's words be 


Tit. 1. 3. 


— — — — — 
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In fine, this (together with the precedent Teſtimonies) muft not be interpreted 
@ as to thwart Practice and Hiſtory ; according to which it appeareth, that Saint 
peter did not exerciſe ſuch a Power, and therefore our Lord did not intend to con- 
fer ſuch an one upon him. 5 = 


IV. Farther in confirmation of their Doctrine they do draw forth a whole ſhole Y Leo IX. 
of Teſtimonies, containing divers Prerogatives, as they call them, of Sc. Peter ; ©: 5 
who do, as they ſuppoſe, imply this Primacy; ſo very ſharp - ſighted indeed they 5 . 
are, that in every remarkable accident befalling him, in every action performed by f#-mationem, 
him, or to him, or about him, they can deſcry ſome argument or ſhrewd inſinua- ch Bell. 1. 
tion of his pre- eminence; eſpecially being aided by the gloſſes of ſome fanciful 
Expoſitor. From the change of his Name, from his walking on the Sea, from his 
miraculous draught of Fiſh, from our Lord's praying for him, that his Faith ſhould 
not fail, and bidding him to confirm his Brethren; from our Lord's ordering him 
o pay the tribute for them both; from our Lord's firſt waſhing his feet, and his 
firſt appearing to him after the Reſurrection; from the prediction of his Martyr- 


pla aom; from fick Perſons being cured by his ſhadow; from his ſentencing Ananias aa. 5. g. 
rd "end Sapphire to death; from his preaching to Cornelius; from its being ſaid fat 
en paſſed * all; from his being prayed for by the Church; from St. Paul's 
iſtia going to viſit him; from theſe Paſſages, I ſay, they deduce or confirm his autho- 
Nee. Now in earneſt, is not this ſtout arguing? is it not egregious modeſty, for 
och a point to alledge ſuch proofs? what cauſe may not be countenanced by ſuch 
hen, rare ferches? who would not ſuſpe& the weakneſs of that Opinion, which is fain 
lah to uſe ſuch forces in its maintenance? In fine, is it honeſt or conſcionable dealing 


Þ to wreſt or play with the Holy Scripture, pretending to derive thence proofs, 
yhere there is no ſhew of conſequence? 
To be even with them, I might aſſert the Primacy of e der and to that pur- 
poſe might alledge his Prerogatives, (which indeed may ſeem greater than thoſe 
oft. Peter) namely, that he was the beloved Diſciple, that he leaned on our john 1. 3. 


Jr ord's breaſt; that St. Peter, not preſuming to ask our Lord a queſtion, deſired 

yen co do it, as having a more ſpecial confidence with our Lord; that St. John 

opt id higher ſervice to the Church, and all Poſterity, by writing not only more 

t piſtles, but alſo a moſt divine Goſpel, and a ſublime ® Pro- © 

h L heey concerning the ſtate of the Church; that St. John did 1% Huta futuroram myſteria continentem; 
; 


out-run Peter, and came firſt to the Sepulchre, (in which Containing infinite myſteries of future 
paſſage ſuch acute deviſers would find out marvellous fignifi- thing. | 

ancy;) that St. Fobn was a Virgin; that he did out- live all et N 

be Apoſtles (and thence was moſt fit to be Univerſal Paſtor;) that St. Hierom 

omparing Peter and Fohr, doth ſeem to prefer the latter; 


rt Peter (faith he) was an Apoſtle, and John was an A. Peru, Apeftolus oft, & Foarnes Apoftolus, 


aue le; but Peter was only an Apoſtle, John both an Apoſtle An, ; & fois & EG 
ph he Ind an Evangeliſt, and a 16 a Prophet — and (ſaith he) that Propbeta, Sc. Hier. in Jovin. 1. 14. 

man may in brief ſpeech comprehend many things, and ſhew 6 OE 
er i. bat privi lege belongeth to John 


yea virg init Y in John 3 imd in Joanne V irginitas; à Domino Virgine 


. our Lord a Virgin, his Mother the Virgin is commended to ffir. 2 Vikiai Difeipulo commendatur. 
mp e Virgin Diſciple. Thus I might by Prerogatives and 
teu alſages very notable infer the Superiority of St. Fotn to St. Peter, in imitation of 


er reaſoning ; but I am afraid they would ſcarce be at the trouble to anſwer me 


ed tt ouſly, but would think it FN I to ſay I trifled; wherefore let it ſuffice for me 
cel the ſame manner to put off thoſe levities of diſcourſe. 

- 8 > + | 

r ad- V. They argue this Primacy from the conſtant placing St. Peter's name before 


e other Apoſtles, in the Catalogues and Narrations concerning him and them. 
To this I anſwer, 

I, That this Order is not ſo ſtrictly obſerved, as not to admit ſome excepti- 
Ms: for St. Paul faith, that James, Cephas and Fobn, knowing the grace given Gal. 2. g. 
Wo bim——ſo it is comtnonly read in the ordinary Copies, in the Text of 
cnt Commentators, and in old Tranſlations; and, whether Paul, whether , cor 3. 23. 
Polls, whether Cephas, ſaith St. Paul again; and, As the other Apoſtles, and 1 Cor. 9. 5. 
* Brethren of our Lord, and Cephas; and Philip (faith St. Jobn) was of Joh. 1. 45. 

| | 7 2 Cs. echſaida, 
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. Bethſaida, the City of Andrew and Peter; and Clemens 4 
TaxdCy M Jinale 2 mier, lex. in Euſebius ſaith, that the Lord after his reſurreg,, 
. Ebb. Hit, z i. delivered the ſpecial knowledge to James the Fuft, and u 
T Fm John, and to Peter, poſtponing St. Peter, as perhaps <q, 
ceiving him to have leſs of ſublime Revelations imparted to him; that Order there. 

fore is not ſo punctually conſtant. LE | 

In the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, St. Paul and St Peter being introduced joint. 

ee EY preſcribing Orders, they begin, J Paul, and I Peter 4 1 
* — Cont. el. 2 9 3 ſo little ambitious or curious of precedence ar 
. | they repreſented. 

2. But it being indeed ſo conſtant as not to ſeem caſual, I farther ſay, that pog. 
tion of names doth not argue difference of degree, or ſuperiority in power ; any 
ſmall advantage of age, ſtanding, merit, or wealth, ſerving to ground ſuch prece. 
dence, as common experience doth ſhew. a 

3. We formerly did aſſign other ſufficient and probable cauſes, why St. Pet 
had this place; ſo that this is no cogent Reaſon. 

VI. Farther, (and this indeed is far their moſt plauſible argumentation) they 
alledge the Titles and Elogies given to St. Peter by the Fathers ; who call hin 

1 Chryſ. Tom. E N, (the Prince) xogupaicy, (the Ring-leader) xeparly, (the Head) * ven, 
— 2 J0 (the Preſident) «gynyo, (the Captain) Tgen'yogov, (the Prolocutor) wewloparly 
21. Cir. c.Jul. (the Foreman) 11 (the Warden) exxexrov of AmToroAwy (the choice or epre- 
g (þ. 325.) gious Apoſtle) Majorem, (the greater, or Grandee among them) Primum, (the fi, 
1. or prime Apoſtle.) | 
To theſe and the like allegations I anſwer, R 
: 1. If we ſhould ſay, that we are not accountable fore 
Nane R 6 4 hyperbolical flaſh or flouriſh occurring in the Fathers, th 
riſhes of Orators, ſpeaking byperbolically ing well known, that they in their encomiaſtick ſpeeches, x 
1 Orators are wont, following the heat and gaiety of fancy, d 
ſometimes overlaſh) we ſhould have the pattern of their greateſt Controvertiſts v 
- „ Bell. & M 2.10, Wurrant us; for Bellarmine doth put off their Teſtimonis, 
AE OO benigns expofitione opus by ſay ing, that they do ſometimes ſpeak in way of exceſs, hi 
habere. de amiſſ. gr. 4. 12. minds cant. de properly, leſs warily, ſo as to need benign Expofition, 8. 
T Tot. Tort. 3.38 Biſhop * Andrews ſheweth ; and it is a common ſhift of 
| + Dall. && of P. Ab. 1. c. 6. p. 158. ( Cardinal Perron, whereof you may ſee divers inſtances al 
5. 314. ledged by + M. Daillee. 

Which obſervation is eſpecially applicable to this caſe ; for that eloquent mendo 
never more exceed in their indulgence to fancy, than in the demonſtrative kind, in 
panegyricks, in their commendations of perſons; and I hope they will embrace 
this way of reckoning for thoſe expreſſions of Pope Leo, ſounding ſo exorbitantly, 

Nunc enim in that St. Peter was by our Lord aſſumed into conſortſhip of his individual unit); and 
conſortium in- that nothing did paſs upon any from God, the fountain of good things, without itt 
een „ participation of Peter. 
dg one 25 5x * ap — > P Leo I. Ep. 89. Nihil & bonorum fonte Deo in quenquam ſine Petri participatione ey. p, 
2. We may obſerve, that ſuch turgid Elogies of St. Peter are not found in the 
more ancient Fathers; for Clemens Romanus, Irenæus, Clemens Alex. Tertulih 
Origen, Cyprian, Firmilian when they mention St. Peter, do ſpeak mite 
temperately and ſimply, according to the current notions and traditions of 
Church in their time; uſing indeed fair terms of reſpe&, but not ſuch high ſir 
of courtſhip, about him. But they are found in the latter Fathers, who being 2 
of wit and eloquence, and affecting in their diſcourſes to vent thoſe faculties, d 
ſpeak more out of their own invention and fancy. 
Whence according to a prudent eſtimation of things in ſuch a caſe, the filence d 
ſparingneſs of the firſt ſort is of more conſideration on the one hand, than the (p** 
how free ſoever, of the latter is on the other. hand; and we may rather ſupp® 
thoſe ticles do not belong to St. Peter, becauſe the firſt do not give them, than 
they do, becauſe the other are ſo liberal in doing it. 4 
Indeed if we conſult the Teſtimonies of this kind alledged by the Romani 
who with their utmoſt diligence have raked all ancient Writings for 9 c 
is ſtrange that they cannot Bud any very ancient ones; that they can fin 


5 4 few plauſible ones; that they are fain (to make up the number) to Pr — 
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bay, which evidently have no force or pertinency, being only commendations of 
Ul is Apoſtolical Office, or of his Perſonal Merits, without relation to others. 
d th We ſay, that all thoſe Terms or Titles, which they urge, are ambiguous, and 
r. oplicable to any ſort of Primacy or Preheminency; to that which we admit, no 
ere. than to that which we refuſe; as by inſtances from good Authors, and from 
ommon uſe, might eaſily be demonſtrated; ſo that from them nothing can be in- 
tl Wierd advantagious to their cauſe, oy 
_ Cicero calleth Socrates, Prince of the Philsſophers, and Sulpitius, Prince of all * * by 
a 7 cwyers; would it not be ridiculous thence to infer, that Socrates was a So- ae cur. Orat. 
rereign Governour of the Philoſophers, or Sulpitius of the 


oi Lawyers? The ſame great Speaker calleth Pompey, Prince e — Je; lunge principem 75 
e City in all mens judgement : doth he mean, that he did 5 „ 9 


exerciſe juriſdiction over the City? | 

Tertullus calleth St. Paul, TewropaTty, a ring-leader of the Ad 24. 5. | 

it of the Nazarenes ; and St. Bafil calleth Euſtathius Sebaſte- nęalecd le A Parr pdjondyor At- 
uw, Foreman of the ſect of the Pneumatomachi; did Tertul- ce. Bal. Ep. 74. 


hey WW: mean, that St. Paul had univerſal JuriſdiQtion over Chri- 

in tine ; or St. Bafil, that Euſtatbius was Sovereign of thoſe Hereticks? 

lat do neither did Prince of the Apoſtles, or any equivalent term, in the ſenſe of 
"Whoſe who aſſigned it to St. Peter, import Authority over the Apoſtles, but emi- 
7 jency among them in worth, in merit, in apoſtolical performances, or at moſt in 


der of precedence. | 

Such words are to be interpreted by the ſtate of things, not the ſtate of things to 

e inferred from them; and in underſtanding them we ſhould obſerve the Rule of 
ertullian. + og 


um ad ſonum wocabuli exerceas. Tert. ad Prax. cap. 3. I had rather you would apply yourſelf to the ſenſe of the thing, than 
o the ſound of the word. 
Ou e AeFeic F guar 
e Ar. (p. 373.) | | 95 
For words do not take away the nature of things, but the nature rather changes the words, and draws them to itſelf. 


pity d je- N guor Te; ates ts fav]lw UM HHC AD Athan. Orat. 3. ad- 


4. Accordingly the Fathers ſometimes do explain thoſe Elogies, ſignifying them 

0 import the ſpecial gifts and virtues of St. Peter, wherein he did excel; ſo Euſe- 

ius calleth St. Peter, the moſt excellent and great Apoſtle, who for bis virtue was Fuſeb. Hif. 
rolocutor of the reſt. S IP 

$. This anſwer is thoroughly confirmed from hence, that even thoſe who gave 

ole Titles to St. Peter, do yet expreſsly affirm other Apoſtles in power and dig- 

ity equal to him. | 

Who doth give higher Elogies to him than St. Chry/sſtom? yet doth he aſſert 

ll the Apoſtles to be Supreme, and equal in dignity ; and particularly he doth 


* 


pou 8 St. Paul to be ic, equal in honour to St. Peter, as we before 
ewed, 

The like we declared of St. Hierom, St. Cyril, &c. And as for St. Cyprian, who 

lid allow a Primacy to St. Peter, nothing can be more evident, than that he took 

ae other Apoſtles to be equal to him in power and honvur. 3 
The like we may conceive of St. Auſtin, who having carefully peruſed thoſe 


a ings of St. Cyprian, and frequently alledging them, doth never contradict that 

us Sentiment. | | | 
1 Even Pope Gregory himſelf acknowledgeth St. Peter not to have been properly c,,2 Paas 
"_— Head, but only the firſt member of the univerſal Church, all being members of the Apftote: pri 
4 Ws 727 @ 
| ri butſalis Eechfie fab atv capite omnes membra ſunt Ecchi. Greg. I. Epift. 4. 38. 
0. 9 If Pope Leo I. or any other ancient Pope, do ſeem to mean farther, we may 
pol oy except againſt their opinion, as being ſingular, and proceeding from 
MM & al affection to their See; ſuch affection having influence on the mind of the 


moon — to that certain maxim of Ariſlotle, Every man is a bad judge 
5 0wn cauſe. | | DEL, + | 
15 The Ancients, when their ſubject doth allure them, do adorn othet Apoſtles 
the like Ticles, equalling thoſe of St. Peter, and not well conſiſtent 
7 | with 
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with them, according to that rigour of ſenſe, which our Adverſaries affix to the 
commendations of St, Peter. 

1 The Epiſtle of Clemens Romanus to St. Fames (an aps. 
8 * cryphal, but ancient Writing) calleth St. James our Lord: 
RE 2 Clem. Rec. 1. 68. Br other, The Biſhop of Biſhops ; the Clementine Recogni. Chu 
Apeſtolorum Epiſcopus. Ruf. Euſeb. 2. 1. tions call him 7 he Prince of Biſhops; Ruffinus, in his tran{. 

4 . lation of Euſebius, The Biſhop of the Apoſtles *; St. Ch 
It is li »finus did call hi 4 mY ; * z s 
ſo, by A the Apoſtolical ſeſtom ſaith of him, that he did preſide over all the Jeu, 


A believers; Heſychius Presbyter of FJeruſalem, calleth h. 
* 1 nur Iau. Apofl. =. bief Captain of N 2 bp pon n ] 


Tor K Ile, micbodilov ce j · Priefts, the Prince of the Apoſtles, the top among th 
Tov © vag Ls 5 2g:mTny or, As 4 ; | | | 
ler Hager fg 2 LE apron, Thy e x£pzAdts xopuply, &c. Heſych. Preib. apud Phot. Cod. 275. (p. 1525.) 


6 | ; The ſame Hefjchius calleth St. Andrew, the firſt bon o Pa 
O PF yops of "Amos inur e , be Apoſtolical Choir, the firſt ſettled pillar of the Church, 


5 mpe]owayls f nxancias SvaC,o mes 


rer IIC es, 5 7 Sehe Ale OH , 3 Peter before Peter, the foundation of the foundation, the fit. 

5 427 Dux —— Hefych. apud Phot. Fruits TS beginning, jo hf 

9 x7! # onal lu un, St. Chry/oſtom ſaith of St. John, that he was @ pillar of th 

5 Tas And xv F ieνα &c. Chryſ. Churches through the world, he that had the Keys of the King. 
in John 1. 1. | dom of Heaven. e e 

But as occaſion of ſpeaking about St. Paul was more frequent, ſo the elogies af 

him are more co pious, and indeed ſo high as not to yield to thoſe of St. Peter. 

He was (ſaith St. Chryſoftom) the ring- leader and guariin 


_ {0161 doen 007 8. 0 e. of the Choir of all the Saints. 


O Tis oixuuWng *ATo5oACr, Chryſ. in 1 Cor. g. 2. | 


N „z Tis eise, m 055. Le uas the Tongue, the Teacher, the Apoſtle of the url. 


27 457 — 2 rv He had the whole world put into bis hands, and to car 


Thy vixen d ra iu. ,a. thereof, and bad committed to hi U | 
i. 4 gre . Mr Walz E rel m all men dwelling wa 
committed to his charge, | l | 
Tis oiueuirys Sid donaa0 ov m3 Fl 

He was teacher of the World, and had 


. = * the light of the Churches, the foundation of Faith, the pillar and grund 
WT 4 yer 
ba Page. He had the patronage of the World committed into his hands, 
De in Jud. Or. 6. Tis oixeuWng F meyracier mdf. in 1 Cor. Or. 22. 


Od oixs liv dTaf, ds yaioas ard piper eFnxey 6 gebs; Tom. 7. p. 2. 
Did not God put into his hands the whole World ? 


oV enllegres* 
all the inhabitants of the Earth committed to his truſt. wy 


'O dens oixeudns Te, in 2 Tim. 2. 1. He had the charge of the whole World. pal 
mailen a.,, Fe was better than all men, greater than the Apoſtles, and ſurpaſſing them al. 21 


Oparor KEET= . | 
rr. de Sacerd, 4. Tis iy drdiſos drbgarer ducwvars Tis 5 Tree, dh 5 oxynomors dudiy S-, 54 diene dude 
& Tolyuy peilore TY *'Amoriaur neapldra Sigarev, Y Ares be eg 8d gs yiyorers Gd 5 xdkeroy meal er, AIC 
+ avd]dTo drorowas?) Tu, t Terideias. Tom. 5. Or. 33 | anc 

Who then was better than all other men ? who elſe but that Tent-maker, the Teacher of the World ? — If therefore be * 
ceive a greater Crown than the Apoſtles, and none was equal to the Apoſtles, and yet he greater than they, it is manifck 
he ſhall enjoy the higheſt honour and pre-eminence. 


Tlewas Aapmeireewr dv fir. $8 ι Nothing was more bright, nothing more illuſtrious ! 1 


| pavireoor, Tom. 5. Or. 47. h 

Oudels Y L peilav, GAN N 1 | | | b 

ED Tom. 6. Or. 9. Oude Tlavas lo © None was greater” than he, yea none equal to him. an 

By. 2 Tim. 3. 15. | F 
O 74vo000, 6 F Unxanciov acer NE Theod. Ep. 146. 
The moſt wiſe, and beſt Architect, or chief Builder of the Churches. 

Onde. Arb &, & F tf Td)np. Juſt. M. reſp. ad Orthod. Qu. 119. 

The bleſſed Apoſtle, the Father of the Fathers. ö 


7 eau Pope Gregory I. ſaith of St. Paul, that he was made Head of the Nations, becauſ 


quia obtinuit he obtained the principate of the whole Church. it 
totius Ecchifie principatum, Greg, M. in 1 Reg. lib. 4. Videfis: Paulus Apoftolorum Princeps. Ep. Spalat. in Lat. Syn. Sub: P) 


Sefſ. 1. p. 25. | | * 
Theſe Characters of St. Paul I leave them to interpret, and reconcile wich 
of St. Peter. 3 1 | gh 
8. That the Fathers by calling Saint Peter Prince, Chieftain, &c. of the l. 


poſtles, do not mean Authority over them, may be argued from their 6 


- 


* 
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th « Paul with him in the ſame appellations ; who yet ſurely could have no Juriſ- 
jction over them; and his having any would deſtroy the pretended Eccleſiaſtical 


| on anarchy. 7 * A 1 7 
. St. Cyril calleth them together Patrons, or Preſidents of the TWi7p& Hei duνù eas 


ds wk F295 d.). Cyril. Cat. 6. 

a = Auſtin (or St. Amb. or Max) calleth them Princes of Teælgfarum Principe. Aug. de Sand. 27, 
bry. burches. 3 ; 3 

of * Popes Agatho and Adrian (in their General Synods) g, , e 1 Agatho in 6 
him e them he ring- leading Apoſtles. | W 
e The Popes Nicholas I. and Gregory VII. Sc. call them Nicol. I. E. 5. 7. Plat. in Greg. VII, Ge. 


. les | | 
Princes of tbe Ap off 4 N . L Beati Petrus & Paulus eminent int 2 
St. Ambr oſe, or St. Auſtin, or St. Maximus Taur. (chuſe verſos Apoffolos, & preuliati . 5 


ou which) doth thus ſpeak of them; Bleſſed Peter and gativã precellunt ; vera inter ipſes quis cut 


: | preponatur incer tum e, puto enim illes egua- 
paul are moſt eminent among all the Apoſt les „ OX celli ng 7 he les ee meritis quia equales ſunt 22 


＋ a kind of peculiar prerogative : but whether of the Ambr Serm. 66. Aug. de Sand. 27. Max. 
l reſt f * — A : F | Taur. Serm 54 

KW MY, preferred efore the other is uncertain ; for count 

Ip. len to be equal in merit, becauſe they are equal in ſuffer- 


in, &c. He voces Fccliſæ, ex qua habuit emnis 


To all this diſcourſe I ſhall only add, that if any of the Fcfa inirium. Iren. 3. 12. 


- - 1 Theſe are the Words of the Church 
Apoſtles, or Apoſtolical men, might claim a Preſidency or _ "he Church, 
+ wa Headſhip over the reſt, St. James ſeemeth to ning Caurch had its begin- 


dare the beſt title thereto; for Feruſalem was the Mother 
of all Churches, the Fountain of the Chriſtian Law and Docttine, the See of our 7 3. 


uke 14. 47. 


Lord himſelf, the chief Paſtor. Lake 14. 47. 
ruſalem fundata * orbis Ecclefias ſeminavit. Hieron. in Iſa. 2. The Church founded in Feru/alem was the N = = 
Churches throughout the whole World. : 


He therefore, who (as the Fathers tell us) was by our tne GoIn TardCe, tus) Jorg 77 
Lord himſelf conſtituted Biſhop of that City, and the i . auTs" urls 28 aur Aye) ue- 


- . hs . Srernxkνr,＋ 9 ame x & Lleęecond- 
of all Biſhops, might beſt pretend to be in ſpecial manner our , Teromtiva drei. Chryſ. in 1 Cor. 


Lord's Vicar or Succeſſor. He (faith Epiphanius) did firſt — | 
receive the Epiſcopal Chair, and to him our Lord firſt did entruſt his own Throne After he. was 


cen of Fame: 
pon Earth, I pool: bi 


| Brother ; for he is faid to have ordained him, and made him the firſt Biſhop of Feraſalem. 
In & d I navideay f menos, & creris du KU + f ours emi + yis wor. Epip. her. 78. 


care 


d 


He accordingly did firſt exerciſe the authority of preſiding and moderating in the 
firſt Eccleſiaſtical Synod, as St. Chryſoſtom in his Notes thereon doth remark. 
He therefore probably by St. Paul is firſt named in his report concerning the Gal. 2. gr. 
paſſages at Feruſalem; and to his orders it ſeemeth that St. Peter himſelf did 
conform; for 'tis ſaid there, that before certain came from St. James, he did eat Gal. 2. 12. 
„-h the Gentiles, but when they were come be withdrew. | 
ann in Hence in the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, in the Prayer preſcribed for the Church, 
u for all the Governours of it, the Biſhops of the principal Churches being ſpeci- 
fed by name, St. James is put in the firſt place, before the a 
Biſhops of Rome and of Antioch; Let us pray for the whole "Trip dens ile N v Aae, 

Epiſcopacy under Heaven of thoſe who rightly diſpenſe the J A 12 5 3 
word of thy Truth ; and let us pray for our Biſhop James «gs, g FR a- v, Sendo ly Ve 
wth all his Pariſhes ; let us pray for our Biſhop Clemens n nuανν Ks, & c. Conſt; 
and all his Pariſhes ; let us pray for Evodius and all his 5 

ariſbe. —nnm_ 

Hereto conſenteth the Tradition of thoſe ancient Writers aforeſaid, who call 


St. James, the Biſhop of Biſhops, the Biſhop of the Apoſiles, &c. 
becauſ 
. lil 


1 hob 
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| SUPPOSITION IL 
I proceed to examine the next Suppoſition of th 
Church Monarchiſts, which 1s, 7547 FH. Peter; 


| h Primacy, with its Rights and Prerogatives, ud 
not per ſonal, but derivablè to his 22 


Gainſt which Sappoſition ] do aſſert, that admitting a Primacy of St. Peter 9 
what kind or to what purpoſe ſoever, we yet have reaſon to deem it meer 

| perſonal, and not (according to its grounds and its deſign) communicable to an 
| Succeſſors, nor indeed in effect conveyed to any ſuch, 
| It is a rule in the Canon Law, That @ perſonal Privileiy 
| Privilegium perſonalt Perſonam ſequitur, goth follow the Perſon, and is extinguiſhed with the Perſm, 
| 4 rw er ſong extinguitur. Reg. Juri, 7. and ſuch we affirm that of St. Peter 3 for, 
. * | 1. His Primacy was grounded upon perſonal acts, (ſuch a 
| his chearful following of Cbriſt, his faithful confeſſing of Chriſt, his reſolute adhe. 
| rence to Chriſt, his embracing ſpecial Revelations from God) or upon perſonal gra 
| (his great Faith, his ſpecial Love to our Lord, his ſingular zeal for Chrif's Service 
| or upon perſonal gifts and endowments, (his courage, reſolution, activity, forwar. 
| neſs in apprehenſion, and in ſpeech) the which advantages are not tranſient, aul 
| conſequently à pre-eminency built on them is not in its nature ſuch. - 
| 2. All the pretence of Primacy granted to St. Peter, is grounded upon word 
' 


directed to St. Peter's Perſon, characterized by moſt perſonal adjuncts, as nam 
Matt. 16. 17. Parentage, and which exactly were accompliſhed in St. Peter's perſonal adtng, 
John 21. 15, Which therefore it is unreaſonable to extend farther. 
ay 7 þ «7 Our Lord promiſed to Simon Son of Fonas to build his Church on him; accord- 
ingly in eminent manner the Church was founded upon his Miniſtry, or by his fr 
| preaching, teſtimony, performances. 
| Our Lord promiſed to give him the Keys of the Heavenly Kingdom ; this Power 
| St. Peter ſignally did execute in converting Chriſtians, and receiving them by Bapiin 
| | into the Church, by conferring the Holy Ghoſt, and the like adminiſtrations. 
| John 21. 13, Our Lord charged Simon Son of Jonas to feed his Sheep; this he performed by 
„ preaching, writing, guiding and governing Chriſtians, as he found opportunity; 
| wherefore if any thing was couched under thoſe promiſes or orders, ſingularlyper- 
| tinent to St. Peter; for the ſame reaſon that they were ſingular, they were perſonal; 
for, | N 

Theſe things being in a conſpicuous manner, accompliſhed in St. Peter's Perſon, 
the ſenſe of thoſe words is exhauſted; there may not, with any probability, there 
cannot with any aſſurance be any more grounded on them; whatever more is it- 

By ferred, muſt be by precarious aſſumption; and juſtly we mij 

Qualis es evertens atque commutans mani» caft at thoſe who ſhall infer it that expoſtulation of Tertulluy, 
222 — — _—_— re What art thou, who deft overturn and change the manifeſt ir. 
| tention of our Lord, perſonally conferring this on Peter ? 

3. Particularly the grand Promiſe to St. Peter, of founding the Church on him, 
cannot reach beyond his Perſon ; becauſe there can be noother foundations of a 90- 
ciety, than ſuch as are firſt laid; the Succeſſors of thoſe, who firſt did erect à 50. 
ciety, and eſtabliſh it, are themſelves but ſuperſtructures. 

4. The Apoſtolical Office, as ſuch, was perſonal and temporary; and thereto! 
according to its nature and deſign not ſucceſſive or communicable to others in per? 
petual deſcendence from them. 

It was, as ſuch, in all reſpects extraordinary, conferred in a ſpecial manner, de 
ſigned for ſpecial purpoſes, diſcharged by ſpecial aids, endowed with ſpecial pril 
ledges, as was needful for the propagation of Chriſtianity, and founding of Church 

To that Office it was requiſite, that the Perſon ſhould have an immediats 


deſignation and commiſſion from God; ſuch as St. Paul ſo often doth — 


1 
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vpon for aſſerting his title to the Office; Paul an Apoſtle, Gal. 1 . 2 
wt f me _ by "_— faith St. Chr: * om, 5 "Chiyi iy I 
this ts property of the Apoſtles. 

It was requiſite that an Apoſtle ſhould be able to attteſt concerning our Lord's 
Reſurrection or Aſcenſion, either immediately as the twelve, or by evident conſe- 
quence as St. Paul. Thus St. Peter en rx. at the choice of Matthias, M bere- Ad. 1. 21. 
„% of thoſe men, which have companied with us — muſt one be ordained to be a 
witneſs with us of the Reſurrection; and, Am T not (ſaich St. Paul) an Apoſtle, have 1 Cor. 9. 1. 
I not ſeen the Lord? according to that of Ananias, The God of cur Fathers, hath a8 bo TE 
choſen thee, that thou ſhouldeft know his will, and ſee that juſt one, and ſhouldeft bear 4. 
ale voice Fl his mouth ; for thou ſhalt bear witneſs unto all men of what thou haſt ſeen 
and heard. 

It was needful alſo that an Apoſtle ſhould be endowed with miraculous gifts and 
races, enabling him both to aſſure his authority, and to execute his Office; where- 
ore St. Paul calleth theſe, the marks of an Apoſtle, the which were wrought by 2 Cor. 12.12, 
him among the Corinthians in all patience (or perſevering) in ns, and wonders, and Rom. 15. 18. 
miobty deeds. | 

i alſo, in St. Chryſoſtom's opinion, proper to an Apoſtle, that he ſhould be 


E , 4. - . a 

he. able, according to his diſcretion, in a certain and conſpicuous manner to impart 

ez piritual Gifts; as St. Peter and St. John did at Samaria; which to do, according 1 7re 38 75 
i) o that Father, was the peculiar gift and priviledge of the Apoſtles. Jer ub 


nor Jed e —=7870 l F A é, I ov. Chryſ. in Act. 8. 18. De ſolis Apoſtolis legitur, quorum vicem tenent Epiſcopi, 
god per manũs impoſitionem Spiritum S. dabant. . Eugenius IV. Inſtit. Arm. 
'T's recorded of the Apoſtles alone, in whoſe room the Biſhops ſucceed, that they gave the Holy Ghoſt by the laying on of hands. 
| It was alſo a priviledge of an Apoſtle, by virtue of his commiſſion from Chri/ 
10 inſtruct all Na ions in the Doctrine and Law of Chriſt; He had right and 
rarrant td exerciſe his function every where, His charge | | 
as univerſal and indefinite; the whole world was his Pro- Exe tyerAe + oli Thy em es- 
vince ; He was not affixed to any one place, nor could be 7 . Chryl. in Joh. 2. 1. 
xcluded from any; He was (as St. Cyril calleth him) an ene: orvmtuine}, de ie abu 
— Judge, and an Inſtructor of all the Subceliſtial vA. Cyril. yaag. in Gen. 7. ; 
Vorld, 
Apoſtles alſo did govern in an abſolute manner, according to diſcretion, as be- 
lg guided by infallible aſſiſtance, to the which they might upon occaſion appeal, 
nd affirm, Ir hath ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt and us. Whence their Writings AA. 15. 28. 
oy paſſed for inſpired, and therefore Canonical, or certain Rules of Faith and 
rice. N 
It did belong to them to found Churches, to conſtitute Paſtors, to ſettle orders, 
o correct offences, to perform all ſuch Acts of Sovereign, Spiritual Power, in vir- 
© of the ſame Divine aſſiſtance, according to the authority which the Lord had given 
bem for edification; as we ſee practiſed by St. Paul. 
In fine, the Apoſtleſhip was (as St. Chry/o/lom telleth 


The Aren, v u uuelo- 4 


5 — ) a buſineſs fraught with ten thouſand good things; both 55, vl, F yaurudrur £Tdv]wy u- 
reater t l i ac F Cor, xz Mea. Chryſ. in Rom. 1. 
I,, ban all priviledges of grace, and comprehenſive of r 

4 m- 


Now ſuch an Office, conſiſting of ſo many extraordinary priviledges and miracu- 
dus Powers, which were requiſite for the foundation of the Church, and the dif- 
on of Chriſtianity, againſt the manifold difficulties and diſadvantages, which it 
nen needs muſt encounter, was not deſigned to continue by derivation ; for it con- 
aneth in it divers things, which apparently were not communicated, and which 
o man without grols impoſture and hypocriſy could challenge to himſelf. | 
either did the Apoſtles pretend to communicate 1t ; they did indeed appoint 
anding Paſtors and Teachers in each Church; they did aſſume Fellow-labourers 
lAfſtants in the work of Preaching and Governance, but they did not conſti- 8 
"= Apoſtles, equal to themſelves in Authority, Priviledges, or Gifts. For au Nuit neſeit it 
verb not (faith St. Auſtin) that principate of Apoſtleſhip to be preferred before any __ Apeft 1 
copacy? and the Biſhops (laith Bellarmine) have no. part of the true Apoſtolical fan cuil 
ulbority. * | N | . N 2 
1 Au . de Bapt. c. Don. 2. 1. Epi ſcopi null, r ræ apofloli s ritati \ "= (ap 
d Apoſtles themſelves 0 * Apoſtolate a al Office 128 0 T — os Rint Sic of 


* Eph, 4. 11. 1 Cor. 12. 18. 
6g 83 2 > Where- 


Vor, I. 
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Wherefore St. Peter, who had no other Office mentioned in Scripture, or know, Ml ” 
to 2 2+" £ beſide that of an Apoſtle, could not have properly and adequate ſx 
any Succeſſor to his Office; but it naturally did expire with his Perſon, as did thi | 
of the other Apoſtles. 
5. Accordingly, whereas the other Apoſtles, as ſuch had no Succeſſor, th 
Apoſtolical Office not being propagated ; the Primacy of St. Peter (whatever i 
were, whether of Order or Juriſdiction, in regard to his Brethren) did ceaſe with 1 
| him; for when there were no Apoſtles extant, there could be no Head, or Prix: 
of the Apoſtles, in any ſenſe. | 
6. If ſome priviledges of St. Peter were derived to Popes, why were not all! 
why was not Pope Alexander VI. as holy as St. Peter? why was not Pope Hum. 
rius as ſound in his” private Judgement? why is not every Pope inſpired ? why i; 
not every Papal Epiſtle to be reputed Canonical? why are not all Popes endowe 
with power of doing Miracles? why did not the Pope by a Sermon conver 
| thouſands? (why indeed do Popes never preach ? ) why doth not he cure men 
his ſhadow? (he is, ſay they, himſelf his ſhadow :) what ground is there of diſtin. 
guiſhing the priviledges, ſo that he ſhall have ſome, not others? where is the ground 
to be found ? 
| Fi. If it be objected, that the Fathers commonly do call Biſhops Succefſors of 
1 the Apoſtles; to aſſoil that objection we may conſider, that whereas the Apo- 
| ſtolical Office vertually did contain the functions of teaching, and ruling Gods 
people, the which for preſervation of Chriſtian doctrine, and edification of the 
Church, were requiſite to be continued perpetually in ordinary ſtanding Offocs 
theſe indeed were derived from the Apoſtles, but not properly in way of ſuccel. 
| fion, as by univocal propagation ; but by Ordination, imparting all the power 
| needful for fuch Offices; which therefore were exerciſed by perſons during the 
| Apoſtles Lives concurrently, or in ſubordination: to them; even as a Dictator at 
| | Rome might create inferior Magiſtrates, who derived from 
Non facceditur propri2 nift precedenti, aa him, but nat as his Succeſſors; tor (as Bellarmine himielf | 
fimul fucrunt in Eccleſia Apoftoli & Epiſcepi, telleth us) there can be no proper ſucceſſion but in reſpet if 
Bell. de Font. R. 4. 25. — 33 but Apoſiles and Biſhops were together in tit 
Church. 

The Fathers therefore do in a large ſenſe call all Biſhops Succeſſors of the Apo- 
ſtles, not meaning that any of them did ſucceed into the whole Apoſtolical 0f- 
fice; but that each did receive his power from one (immediately or mediateh) 
whom ſome Apoſtle did conſtitute Biſhop, veſting him with Authoricy to feed the 
particular Flock committed to him in the way of ordinary charge; according to 

the ſayings of that Apoſtolical perſon Clem. Rom. The A. 
bs Nene, H 4 68 — poſtles preaching in Regions and Cities, did conflitute thi 
2 TW N 9 Ala- firſt Converts, havi ng appr oved them by the Spirit, fi 

* 0 per nbiley meer. Clem. ad Biſhops and Deacons of thoſe who ſhould afterward l- 

G bs She. — lieve; and having conſtituted the foreſaid (Biſhops and Der 

Emroyles am edu. Het dc oan95- cons) they withal gave them farther charge, that if ity 

1 hate" " 33 4 ſhould die, other approved men ſucceſſively ſhould receive thts 

Pu MR Mg * P57 Office. Thus did the Biſhops ſupply the room of the & 

Singulis paſtoribus portio regis —"—_ poſtles, each in guiding his particular charge, all of chem i. 
1 "_— que = gn” gether by mutual aid conſpiring to govern the whole body 

the Church. | 

8. In which regard it. may be faid, that not one fingle Biſhop, but all Biſhops 
together through the whole Church, do ſucceed St. Peter, or any other Apoltle; 
for that all of them in union together have an univerſal ſovereign Authority, com- 
menſurate to an Apoſtle. AE | | 

9. Fhis is the notion, which St. Cyprian doth ſo much inſiſt upon, affirm" 

Y 3 that the Biſhops do ſucceed St. Peter, and the other Apo 
 Prepofitor, qui Apoſtolis wicarid erdina- ſtles, by vicarious ordinations; that the Biſhops are Sb, 
tione ſuccedunt Ep. 69. 42. 75. EI h oe l 4 hull 

Ajoftolos, id oft, Epiſeopos & prepofites ſtles; that there is but one chair by the Lord's word 
page, a., 5e Domini o, ten one Feter; One undivided Biſhoprick, diffuſed , 

ee Fe G E . kein fel, Peaceful numeroſity of many Biſhops, whereof each Bi! 
Epiſcopatus anni, Epiſcoporum. multorum doth hold his ſhare; One Flock whom the Apoſtles by undd 


rdi rofitate diffuſus. Ep. 52. . * 00 
8 — —_ 221 pul in fol» mous agreement did feed, and which afterward f he By 1 


dum pars tenetur. De unit. Ecc 


— — > = 
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þ feed; having @ portion thereof allotted to each, which he | Et Paftores ſunt omnes, ſed grex unus gen- 


ditur, qui ab Apoſlolis omnibus unanimi con- 
could 8 overn. | ſenſfone paſcatur. De Unit, Eccl. 
| | Nam etfi Paſtores multi ſumus, unum tamen gregem paſcimus, & oves univerſas, &c. Epiſt, 67. 
For though we are many Paſtors, yet we feed one flock, and all the ſheep, &c. 


Go the Synod of Carthage with St. Cyprian. Manifefta eft ſententia Domini noſri T e/i 
Chriſti Apeſtolos ſuos mittentis, & ipſis ſolis | 
poteſtatem a Patre fibi datam permittentis, quibus nos ſucceſſimus, ed dem potelate Eccleſiam Domini gubernantes. 
The mind and meaning of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is manifeſt in ſending his Apoſtles, and allowing the power given him of tlie 
Father to them alone, whoſe Succeſſors we are, governing the Church of God by the ſame power. 


So alſo St. Chryſoſſom faith, that the Sheep of Cbriſt were ra Sei =A ms Nine g 157; 0 
1: W.;nmitted by bim to Peter, and to thoſe after him, that is, in save CN. Chiyl. de Sacerd. i. 
b. his meaning, to all Biſhops. | 
Is 10, Such, and no other power, St. Peter might devolve on any Biſhop ordain- 
ei Nad by him in any Church, which he did conſtitute or inſpect, as in that of An- 
m iich, of Alexandria, of Babylon, of Rome. | 
The like did the other Apoſtles communicate, who had the ſame power with Hier. ad Eva. 
& Peter in founding and ſettling Churches; whoſe Succeſſors of this kind were 
equal to thoſe of the ſame kind, whom St. Peter did conſtitute; enjoying in theſe ſeve- 
ral precincts an equal part of the Apoſtolical power, as St. Cyprian often doth aſſert. 
11. It is in conſequence obſervable, that in thoſe Churches, whereof the Apoſtles 
themſelves were never accounted Biſhops, yet the Biſhops are called Succeſſors of 


h tic Apoſtles ; which cannot otherwiſe be underſtood, than according to the ſenſe 
te MWWwhich we have propoſed; that is, becauſe they ſucceeded thoſe, who were conſti- 
es, Wtuced by the Apoſtles ; according to thoſe Sayings of IJrenæus 


 Habemus annumerare eos, ui ab Apoſiolis 


and Tertullian; We can number thoſe, who were inſtituted i ſitali [wn Epiſep n 
Biſhops by the Apoſtles and their Succeſſors; and, All the u/que ad nos — Iren. 3. 3. 


f , - * Proinde utique & catere exhibent, quos 
os ches - 2 7 1 0 yu, be fl by 4 8 * oftle l _— - Apeſlolis in Epiſcopatum conſlitutos 252 
uted in the Epiſcopal Office, they have as Continuers of the he 2 traduces habent. Tert. de 
reſer. 23. 


on . 6olical ſeed. | 

ſelf | So although St. Peter was never reckoned Biſhop of Alexandria, yet becauſe it Tr vr; 
' of Ws reported that he placed St. Mark there, the Biſhop of Alexandria is ſaid to ſuc- of AToFbamy 
tie reed che Apoſtles, SS hoe bn 


. Euſeb. bi. 4. 1. Primus is the fourth from the Apoſtles who was the Biſhop of that place, or obtained the mi- 
lry there. 


po- 
0f- And becauſe St. John did abide at Epheſus, inſpecting that Church, and appoint- Oo # g. 
0 g Biſhops there, the Biſhops of that See did refer their Origin to him. | 1 Ka- 


M. Frxancies prior, c. Clem. Alex. apud Euſeb. 3. 23. Orao Epiſcoporum ad originem recenſus in Foannem flabit au- 
ren, Tert. in Marc. 4. 5. Tert. de Præſc. 32. | 


thei do many Biſhops did claim from St. Paul. | 

fi Sv St. Cyprian and Firmilian do aſſert themſelves Succeſ= Unitatem & Domino & per Apoltolos nels 
the Apoſtles, who yet perhaps never were at Carthage fc, traditam. Cypr. By. 42. 
De r Cares. o 


So the Church of Conſtantinople is often in the Acts of the 8 | | 
Ixth General Council, called this great Apoſtolick Church, _ - U Ecclefiis que licet nullum ax 
ting ſuch Churches as thoſe of whom Tertullian faith, that , ee auferem fuum pro- 


ferant, aut multo poſtertores, ** 
though they do not produce any of the Apoſiles, or Apoſto- quoti die inflituuntur, 3 e | 


a / . 5 | , conſpirantes „ non minus Apo olice d. * 
men for their Author 9 4 el conſþ ring in the Jam e te aith, tur, pro conſanguinitate Fx "ray Ten. 4 


re * leſs, for the conſanguinity of doctrine, reputed Apoſto- prefer. 32. 
cal. 


Vea hence St. Hierom doth aſſert a parity of merit and dignity Sacerdotal to all 
hops; becauſe (faith he) all of them are Succeſſors to the Apoſiles ; having all Hier. ad Eva. 


Ke power by their ordination conferred on them, . 


ming 12. Whereas our Adverſaries do pretend, that indeed the other Apoſtles had an Bell. 25, He. 
Apo; ordinary charge as Legates of Cbriſt, which had no ſucceſſion, but was extinct 

Ae. beir perſons ; but that St. Peter had a peculiar charge, as ordinary Paſtor of the 

/ built hole Church, which ſurviveth. X y | | | 

in ch o this it is enough to rejoin, that it is a meer figment, deviſed for a ſhift, 

Bie d affirmed precariouſly; having no ground either in Holy Scripture, or in 

nan. eient Tradition; there being no ſuch diſtinction in the Sacred of Eccleſia- 


ſtical 
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| EE. 
ſtical Writings ; no mention occurring there of any Office which he did aſſume MW t 
which was attributed to him, diſtin from that extraordinary one of an Apoſtle, hen 
and all the paſtoral charge imaginable being aſcribed by the Ancients to all che Apo. 
ſtles in regard to the whole Church, as hath been ſufficiently declared. 

13. In fine, if any ſuch conveyance of power, (of power fo great, ſo momeg. 
tous, ſo mightily concerning the perpetual ſtate of the Church, and of each Perſon 
therein) had been made; it had been (for general direction and ſatisfaRion, fe 
voiding all doubt and debate abour it, for ſtifling theſe pretended Hereſies 2nd 
Schiſms) very requiſite, that it ſhould have been expreſſed in ſome authentick Re. 
cord, that a particular Law ſhould have been extant concerning it, that all poſes, 
ty ſhould be warned to yield the ſubmiſſion grounded thereon. 

Indeed a matter of ſo great conſequence to the being and welfare of the Church 
could ſcarce have ſcaped from being clearly mentioned ſomewhere or other in Sci. 
pture, wherein ſo much is ſpoken touching Ecclefiaſtical Diſcipline; it could {carce 
have avoided the Pen of the firſt Fathers, (Clemens, Ignatius, the Apoſitliyl 
Canons and Conſtitutions, Tertullian, &c.) who alſo ſo much treat Concerning the 
Function and Authority of Chriſtian Governours. 

Nothing can be more ſtrange, than that in the Statute Book of the New eri. 
lem, and in all the Original Monuments concerning it, there ſhould be ſuch a dei 
filence concerning the ſucceſſion of its chief Magiſtrate. 

| Wherefore, no ſuch thing appearing, we may reaſonably conclude no ſuch thing 
to have been, and that our Adverſaries aſſertion of it is wholly arbitrary, imaginay 
and groundleſs, 

14. I might add, as a very convincing Argument, that if ſuch a ſucceſſion ha 
been defigned, and known in old times, it is morally impoſſible, that none of th 
Fathers, (Origen, Chryſoſtom, Auguſtine, Cyril, Hierom, Theodoret, &c) in ther 
expoſition of the places alledged by the Romaniſis for the Primacy of St. Pan, 
ſhould declare that Primacy to have been derived and ſettled on St. Peter's Su 
ceſſor; a point of that moment, if they had been aware of it, they could not but 
have touched, as a moſt uſeful application, and direction for duty, 


— * a” 


— — 


SUPPOSITION III. 
They affirm, That St. Peter was Biſhop of Rome. 


Oncerning which Aſſertion we ſay, that it may with great reaſon be denied, 
and that it cannot any-wiſe be aſſured; as will appear by the following Con- 

ſiderations. 3 i : 
| 1. St, Peter's being Biſhop of Rome would confound the Offices, which God 
1 Cor. 12. 28. made diſtinct; for God did appoint firſt Apoſtles, then Prophets, then Paſtors au 
Eph. 4. 11. Teachers; wherefore St. Peter after he was an Apoſtle, could not well become? 
Biſhop; it would be ſuch an irregularity, as if a Biſhop ſhould be made a Deacon. 
2. The Offices of an Apoſtle, and of a Biſhop, are not in their nature we 
confiſtent ; for the Apoſtleſhip is an extraordinary Office, charged with inſirv- 
Dy ic ew de & Gif yeeylenr tion and government of the whole world, and calling for i 
947201 een e Sehen 8 anſwerable care (the Apoſtles being Rulers, as St. Clryſr 
mines Stagipes NAC derne, d adr- ſtom ſaith, ordained by God; Rulers not taking ſeveral M. 
7e nom Thi onxseAulu iir berres. tions and Cities, but all of them in common entruſted uit 


e tze whole world; but Epiſcopacy is an ordinary ſtandig . 
charge, affixed to one place, and requiring a ſpecial attendance there; Bil r 


Pot being Paſtors, who (as St. Chry/ofom ſaith) do fit, and . 

Oi vad _ os Bows „K employed in one place. Now he that hath ſuch a gen 
Eee. Chryſ. oy p 4 4+ * care, can hardly diſcharge ſuch 4 particular Office; and 6 
that is fixed to ſpch particular attendance, can hardly look well after ſo ge 
a charge: Either of thoſe Offices alone would ſuffice to take up a whole mw 


+ p 
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« thoſe tell us, who have conſidered the burthen incumbent on the meaneſt of 

hem ; the which we may ſee deſcribed in St. Chryſaſtom's Diſcourſes concerning 

he Prieſthood. 

Baronius faith of St. Peter, that it was his Office, not to ſtay | 

5 ne place, but as much as it was poſſible for one man, to tra- Non erat ejus Officii in und loco conſiſtere, 


Jen. . f fed quantum homini licuifſet uni ver ſum pera- 
ver the bole World, and to bring thoſe who did not yet be- gtate orbem, & nondum cred. vie, 8 


we to the faith, but thoroughly to eſtabliſſ believers; if fo, prrducere, credentes wero in fide penitus ftabi- 
,w could he be Biſhop of Rome, which was an Office in- .. 
onſiſtent with ſuch vagrancy ? 

4. It would not have beſeemed St. Peter, the prime Apoſtle, to aſſume the 

harge of a particular Biſhop ; it had been a degradation of himſelf, -and a diſpa- 

gement to the Apoſtolical Majeſty, for him to take upon him the Biſhoprick of 

i ; as if the Kirg ſhould become Mayor of London; as if the Biſhop of London 

ould be Vicar of Pancras. 

4. Wherefore it is not likely, that St. Peter being ſenſible of that ſuperior charge 

longing to him, which did exact a more extenſive care, would vouchſafe to un- 

gertake an inferior charge. 

We cannot conceive, that St. Peter did affect the name of a Biſhop, as now 

den do, allured by the habits of wealth and power, which then were none: if 

te did affect the Title, why did he not in either of his Epiſtles (one of which, 

they would perſuade us, was written from Rome) inſcribe himſelf Biſhop of 

ume? 


N 

* Eſpecially conſidering, that being an Apoſtle, he did not need any particular au- 
hal WMWbority, that involving all power, and enabling him in any particular place to exe- 
the ure all kinds of Eccleſiaſtical Adminiſtrations : there was no reaſon that an Apoſtle 


or Univerſal Biſhop) ſhould become a particular Biſhop, 

3. Alſo St. Peter's general charge of converting and inſpecting the Jews, diſper- 

d over the World, (his Apoſtleſbip, as St. Paul calleth it, of the Circumciſion) which Gal. 2. s. 
equired much travel, and his preſence in divers places, doth not well agree to his A a+. 
uming the Epiſcopal Office at Rome. : — 
Eſpecially at that time, when they firſt make him to aſſume it; which was in aa. 18. 2. 
e time of Claudius, who (as St. Luke, and other Hiſtories do report) did baniſh Sueton. in | 
|| the Jews from Rome, as Tiberius alſo had done before him: He was too skilful . "+ FY 
Fiſherman to caſt his Net there, where there was no Fiſh. 

b. If we conſider St. Peter's life, we may well deem him uncapable of this Of- 

Ice; which he could not conveniently diſcharge ; for it, as Hiſtory doth repreſent 

and may be collected from divers circumſtances of it, was very unſettled; he 

ent much about the World, and therefore could ſeldom reſide at Rome. 

Many have argued him to have never been at Rome; which opinion I ſhall not 

vow, as bearing a more civil reſpect to ancient Teſtimonies and Traditions; al- Euſeb. 3. 3. 
hough many falſe and fabulous relations of that kind having crept into Hiſtory and 
ommon vogue; many doubtful reports having paſſed concerning him; many no- 


God erious forgeries having been vented about his travels and acts, (all that is reported 
him out of Scripture having a ſmack of the Legend) would tempt a man to ſuſ- 

ne 2 ect any ching touching him, which is grounded only upon human Tradition; fo 

on. at the forger of his Epiſtle to St. James might well induce 71 g 5 

well im ſaying, If, while I do yet ſurvive, men dare to feign LEN Es Wh 
ruc- ich things of me, how much more will they dare to do ſo after int refer u wil $18 v0? Petr. 
can * deceaſe? i ad Jacob. 

. hut at leaſt the diſcourſes of thoſe men have evinced, that it is hard to aſſign the 

NM. me when he was at Rome; and that he could never long abide there. For, 

with The time which old Tradition aſſigneth of his going to 3 

ding ne, is rejected by divers learned men, even of the Roman Onuph. —_ Po 

hops arty. | Vale. in Euſeb. 2 16. 

an He was often in other places; ſometimes at Jeruſalem, aa. 11. 2. 15. 7. - Gal. 1. 18. 2. « 
neral metimes at Antioch, ſometimes at Babylon, ſometimes at Gal. z. 11. 1 Pet. 5. 13. : 
d bY With, ſometimes probably at each of thoſe places unto 12 by ee Wa 

ner bich he directeth his Catbolick Epiſtles; among which | BOTS 


Pibani ith ai ö ad hi. :  Iergs v Torrey x | 4 
25 ius ſaith, that Peter did often viſit Pontus and Bi inioxidelo. Epiph. — e 


And 


* 
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And that he ſeldom was at Rome, may well be collected from St. Paul's Writings, 
for he writing at different Times one Epiſtle to Rome, and divers Epiſtles from 
Rome, (that to the Galatians, that to the Epheſians, that to the Philippians, that io 
the Colgſians, and the Second to Timothy) doth never mention him, ſending any 
Salutation to him, or from him. ; 
Col. 4. 11. Particularly St. Peter was not there, when St. Paul mentioning Tychicus, Oy. 
fimus, Ariſtarchus, Marcus and Juſtus, addeth, theſe alone my fellow-workers und 
the Kingdom of God, who have been a comfort unto me. 
2 Tim. 4.16. He was not there when St. Paul ſaid, at my firſt defence no man ſtood with me, jy 
all men forſook me. 
| 2 Tim. 4.6. He was not there immediately before St. Paul's death, (when the time of hi; d. 
. farture was at hand) when he telleth Timothy, that all the brethren did ſalute hin 
and naming divers of them, he omitteth Peter. | 
Which things being conſidered, it is not probable that St. Peter would aſſume 
the Epiſcopal Chair of Rome, he being little capable to reſide there, and for uu n 
other needful affairs would have forced him to leave ſo great a Church deſtitute af 
their Paſtor. | 
7. It was needleſs that he ſhould be Biſhop, for that by vertue of his Apoſileſti 
(involving all the power of inferior degrees) he might, whenever he ſhould be x 
Rome, exerciſe Epiſcopal Functions and Authority. What need a Sovereign Prince 
Cnc, Nic, be made a Juſtice of Peace 


— — -— — = 


Can. 16. 8. Had he done ſo, he muſt have given a bad example of Non-reſidence, a Pn. 
- mag 2 ctice that would have been very ill reliſhed in the Primitive Church, as we may ſæ r. 


| Conc. ard. by ſeveral Canons interdicting offences of kin to it, (it being I think then not {6 uti 
Can. IF known as nominally to be cenſured) and culpable upon the ſame ground; and by 
En the ſayings of Fathers condemning Practices cpceaching to It. 


Oidas arayves Tis Yee, naixor BY i EY xd] aaumdyay Enioxonoy F "Exxanciay, 9 d uτẽj-i & 7 On 
Fotuviar. Athan. I 


Having read the Scriptures, you know how great an offence it is for a Biſhop to forſake his Church, and to neglect the Flock 


———— EET - 


| of God. | 

| Oportet enim Epiſcopos curis ſecularibus expeditos curam ſuorum agere populorum nec Ecclefris ſuis abeſſe diutizs, P. Paſch, III. I/ 2 Eec 

| For — ought to be diſentangled from ſecular cares, and to take charge of their people, — not to be long abſent 5245 \ 
Churches. | | 


| | Precijinuene Even later Synods in more corrupt times, and in the declenſion of good Order, 


| tris Ecele yet did prohibit this practice. 

| fie committantur, & unaqueque Eccleſia, cui facultas ſuppetit, proprium habeat Sacerdotem. Conc. Lat. 2. (ſub Innoc. II.) Car ia. nit 
| We injoin that Churches be not committed to hired Miniſters, but that every Church, that is of Ability, have its proper Priel. "IK 
| Cam igitur E _— vel Ecclefiaſticum miniſſerium committi debuerit, talis ad hoc perſona quaratur, que refidere in loco, & ren ul 
| eius per ſeipſum valet &ercere ; quad ft aliter fuerit actum, & qui receperit quod contra ſaudios Canones accepit, amittat. Conc. Lit. 3 1 


( ſub Alex. III.) cap. 13. : 

Therefore when a Church or the Eccleſiaſtical Miniſtry is to be committed to any man, let ſuch a Perſon be found out for this 
purpoſe, who can reſide upon the place, and diſcharge the cure by himſelf : but if it prove otherwiſe, then let him who has received, 
loſe that which he has taken contrary to the holy Canons. - | | 


| . . 8 0 0 dy! 
8 mak nde ien ade Fre ade 1 therefore did well infer, that it was nee A 
Toy F*A70; (mts en 5 F Legs, the Apoſtles ſhould conſtitute Biſhops reſident at Rome; katf 
labor, 'E@19 % T5 dAAES Ka Ia x, Was (ſaith he) poſſible that the Apoſtles Peter. and Paul jt 


\ 


200d aejeldus N ances rive fs Surviving, other Biſhops ſhould be conflituted, becauſe . 
20 xiipuſua F Xes7 wi Siva, 5 i Apoſtles often did take journies into other Countries, 
E rocks Chriſt, but the City of Rome could not be with ids 
| a Biſhop. 3 

DI 9. If St. Peter were Biſhos of Rome, he thereby did offend againſt divers other em: 
good Eccleſiaſtical Rules, which either were in practice from the beginning, ” 1 

leaſt the reaſon of them was always good, upon which the Church did afterwan are 

enact them; ſo that either he did ill in thwarting them, or the Church had done Ne 

in eſtabliſhing them, ſo as to condemn his practice. 10 
Apoſt. Can. 10. It was againſt Rule, that any Biſhop ſhould deſert one Church, and rrans/ nd 
* himſelf to another; and indeed againſt Reaſon, ſuch a relation and endearment be 


ing contracted between a Biſhop and his Church, which cannot well be diſſol 


Te 28 [res dome 2 But St. Peter is by Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians reported (i thy 
aAN To . . . . . . . 
4 he great City of the Antiochians hath by Romani/ts admitted) to have been Biſhop of Ante © 


the throne of the great Saint Peter. ſeven Years together, 


* 
. 
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He therefore did ill to relinquiſh that Church, that moſt 

vient and truly Apoſtolick Church of Antioch, (as the Con- Tl axoCu]drlu x rre: * Amro 
untinopolitan Fathers call'd it) and to place his See at 
This practice was eſteemed bad, and of very miſchievous conſequence ; earneſt- 

; reproved as heinouſly criminal by great Fathers, ſeverely condemned by divers 

mods. 

1 a tranſmigration from a leſſer and poorer to a greater and more weal- 

mM nj Biſhoprick, (which is the preſent caſe) was checked by them as rankly ſavour- 

of ſelfiſh ambition or avarice. | | 

The Synod of Alexandria (in Athanaſius) in its Epiſtle to all Catholick Bi- 

hops, doth ſay, that Euſebius by paſſing from Berytus to ä 
icomedia bad annulled his Epiſcopacy, making it an adul- Azvpdras ar. Athanaſ. pol. 2. 
17, worſe than that which is committed by marriage upon 1 

livorce: Euſebius (ſay they) did not confider the Apoſtle's Ov awnper ri Dey vt Nec. 
Amonition, Art thou bound to a Wife ? do not ſeek to be Yunai an Cure, Avoiy* 6 m tyurour 


e of 8 ; #35 78 ploy, whow paxacy emi Extnaciac 

uſed ; for if it be ſaid of a woman, how much more of a ix r aui ETTxOTNG 5 gude hee N 
hi lurch; of the ſame Biſhoprick; to which one being tyed, e 2a Qnfleirs ire pe E tio. 
P g OP Seas eteloxn) Yezpas. Syn. 
engl not to ſeek another, that he-may not be found alſo an Alex. apud Athan. p. 727. 


dulterer, according to the Holy Scripture? Surely when 

hey ſaid this, they did forget, what St. Peter was ſaid to have done in that kind; 

did alſo the Sardican Fathers in their Synodical Letter =p 1 

nant in the ſame Apology of Athanaſius, condemning tran/- 2 — * rye » r os 

tions from leſſer Cities and greater Dioceſſes. | 

| The ſame practice is forbidden by the Synods of Nice I. 2 Nie 2 2 Ho Chale. Ces, 6 

Chalcedon, of Anticch, of Sardica, of Arles I. GWS. Gm enn Gene. Cauſ. 8. qu. 1. 
In the Synod under Mennas, it was laid to the charge of , e 

ntbimus, that having been Biſhop of Trebi/ond, he had 


uin noryings * e be 


* dulterouſly ſnatched the See of Conſtantinople, againſt. all eee, Upap aged N war 
9.22. | | L wh owls « or Tas 759 'ExxtAnoierixts Seo us x Gy» 
bg clefiaftical Laws and Canons af ne > 1 rnd, 14s x, xa 


Yea great Popes of Rome, (little conſidering how pec- | 
ant therein their Predeceſſor Pope Peter was) Pope Julius Pi. Jul. I. apud Athan. in Apol. 2. p. 744 
d Pope Dama/us, did geatly tax this Practice; whereof 
ie latter in his Synod at Rome did excommunicate all thoſe who ſhould com- Tes 5 472 
nit it, I LETT ee . 1 = gy 
eagle UG 404 Teαινν UTI F nus]eens xo dnnd[eles XD, d ei & ve, eras z ο E, 


n 9 015 fνο EY 97 211 , Theod. ©. IL, 

Lat. 5 Thoſe that paſs from their own Churches to other Churches, we eſteem ſo long excommunicate (or ſtrangers from our com- 
ah union) till ſuch time as they return to the ſame Cities where they were firſt ordained, | WED 

-eived, 


In like manner Pope Leo I. iO Kwon? 24, k 3G nd ow Si quis Fpiſco- 
Es | | | pus, medincri- 
we Civitatis ſuæ deſpectd. adminiſiationem loci celebrioris ambierit, & ad majortm ſe plebem quacungue occaſſons tranflulerit, non ſo- 


edful un . Cathedra quidem pellatur aliena, ſed carebit & propria, &c. P. Leo I. Eph. 84. c. 4. | 
1 { a Liſhop, deſpiſing the meanneſs of his City, ſeeks for the adminiſtration of a more eminent place, and upon any occaſion 
- ; latſoever transfers himſelf to #-greater people, he ſhall not only be driven out of another's See, but alſo loſe his own.. 
U j So ih 4380s A SUTIN $ Ts 75 J. N | 
ſe itt Theſe Laws were ſo indiſpenſable, that in reſpect to them Conſtantine Magnus, 
„ ho much loved and honoured Euſebius (acknowledging him in the common 
11100 odgement of the world deſerving to be Biſhop of the whole Church) did not like, 


nat he ſhould accept the Biſhoprick of Antioch, to which he was invited; and 

ommended his waving it, as an act not only conſonant to the Ecclefiaſtical Canons, Euſeb. de Vit: 

ort acceptable to God, and agreeable' to Apoſtolical Tradition; ſo little a- Cent. 3-61. 
Pare was the good Emperour, of St. Peter being tranſlated from Antioch to 

In regard to the ſame Law, Gregory Nazianzene (a perſon of ſo great worth, 


rasend who had deſerved ſo highly of the Church at Conftantinople) could not be per- 
ent V-PPitted to retain his Biſhoprick of that Church, to which he had been call'd from 
lyed. hat ſmall one of Sana: The Synod (ſaith Sozomen) obſerv- : 


C the Ancient Laws, and the Ecclefiaſtical Rule, did re- „ From 97 bags = Sage — 
ve bis Biſhoprick, from him being willingly offered, no- ca, d Git vag ixirr © dds, An 


"le regarding the merits of the perſon ; the which Sy- 2 * dea F F Adele I- 
0d ſurely would have al Br St. Peter from the Biſhop- : 7: 
ok oe Hhhb rick 


| 


— 
— 


Syn. Nic. Can. 8. 
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PT ME. 


Wllad prema rick of Rome: and it is obſervable that Pope Damaſus did approve and exhort th, 
commones di- Fathers to that Proceeding t 1 5 


lectionem ve- 


Kram, ne patiamini alipuem contra Statuta majorum neftrorum de Civitate alia ad aliam tranſduci, & deſerere plebem fbi cmnil, 


. Epiſt. Holſten. p 41. & R. Marc. 5. 21. 
& 6 I 4515 wy that 5 5 our Charity you would not ſuffer any one, againſt the Decrees of our Anceſtory « 


removed from one City to another, arid to fotſake the people committed to his charge, Ge. | 
r deed obſerve, that Pope Pelagius II. did excuſe the tranſlation 
ate | : Biſhops. by the example of St. Peter; for who ever Joy 
. — — to ſay (argueth he) fat St. Peter the Prance of the Ap 
do mutavit ſedem de Antiochia in Remam? did not act well, when be changed his See from Antioch ; 
Pelag. IT. Ep. 1. — Rome? | Joh 8 | | 
But I think it more adviſeable to excuſe St. Peter from being Author of a pragi 
judged ſo irregular, by denying the matter of Fact laid to his charge. 

DE Ek . 11. It was anciently deemed a very Irregular thing, con; 
eons Cr. 73 (faith. St. Cyprian). to the Eccleſiaſtical diſpoſitim, m 
tholicæ unitatem— Cypr. Ep. 44. (ut & Ep. irary 0 the Evangelical Law, contrary to the unity of (q 
46, 52, 55, 58) thohick Inſtitution; à Symbol (faith another ancient Witt 
(20 Hertel fes, str; f.. of diſention, and diſagrecable to Eeclefaſtical Kew; wi 

e therefore was condemned by the Synod of Nice, by Py 
Cornelius apt Ruled. 6. 43. Cornelius, by Pope Innocent I. and others, that two Biſhy 
Cy pr. Ep. 46. F. Innocentius apud So- ſhould preſide together in one City. 

vom. 8. 26. Opt. I. Cathedra una. This was condemned with good reaſon ; for this on th 


— Churches part would be a kind of ſpiritual Polygamy; this would render 


. 


Hier. Church a monſter with two heads; this would deſtroy the end of Epiſcopeq 


which is unity and prevention of Schiſins. | 
But if St. Peter was Biſhop of Rome, this irregularity was committed; for th 
ſame Authority upon which: St. Peter's Epiſcopacy of Rome is built, doth ll 
reckon St. Paul Biſhop of the ſame; the ſame Writers do make both Foundersan 
_ Planters of the Roman Church, and the ſame call both Biſhops of it; wherefore i 
Epiſcopacy be taken in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, agrecable to this Contronth, 

that rule muſt needs be infringed thereby. N 12 
Taανινονοꝗfs Trenæus ſaith, that the Roman Church was founded and conſtituted by th tw 


1s duobus 


WT Petro 9 vloyious Apotles Peter and P aul; Dionyſius of Corinth callech it the plantain 


& Paulo Re- of Peter and Paul; Epipbanius faith, that Peter and Paul were jirft. at Rome but 
Fu. Apoſtles and Biſhops, fo Euſebius implieth, ſaying, that P. Alexander derived 6 
Ecchjia. Iren. ſucceſſion in the fifth place from Peter and Paul, 1 


Dionyſ. Corinth. apud Euſeb. 2. 25. 
E hei hen pry trert wporr Tlirers & Diana Anion awrot 1 EHl« re. Epiph. Her. 2. 
IIIA er Tlirps &) Tlevis-xd)aywr Jadeyyy. Euſeb. 4. 1 * 25 


Wherefore both of them were Roman Biſhops, or neither of them: In reaſon and 
rule neither of them may be called ſo in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe; but in a larye 
and improper ſenſe both might be ſo ſtyled; - 22 | 

Indeed that St. Paul was in ſome acceptation Biſhop of Rome, (that is, had f 
preme ſuperintendence or inſpection of it) is reaſonable to affirm; becauſe he dd 
for a good time reſide there, and during that reſidence could not but have the chiet 

Ads 28. ze. place, could be ſubje& to no ocher ; He (ſaith St. Luke) did abide two whole Yeu 
in bis own hired houſe, aud rerei ved all that entred in unto him, preachim " 
Kingdom. of God, and teaching 'thife things which concern rhe Lord Yejus Chriſt ui 

424 confidente, as mar forbidding mu. 
I Ir, may enquired, if St. Peter was Biſhop. of Rome, how he did become fu! 


did our Lord appoint him fueh ? did the Apoſtles all or any conſtitute him ? did the 


. 


people elect him? did he put himſelf into it? of none of theſe things there i; 1 
appearance, nor any Probability, Nam c it. 


. » 1 , 3 
N Doe E223 
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SUPPOSITION IV. 
They affirm, That St. Peter did continue Biſhop of 


if Rome after his tranſlation, and was ſo at his 
| 
4 
"MM gcceaſe. 
Rig Gainſt which Aſſertions we may conſider, 

| 1. Eccleſiaſtical Writers do affirm, that St. Peter (either alone, or together 
m wich St. Paul) did conſtitute other Biſhops; wherefore St. Peter was never Biſhop, 

did not continue Biſhop there. 
0 Irenæus ſaith, that the Apoſtles founding and rearing that =Otpinurerry N G eie DBvpreg of 
e Church, delivered the Epiſcopal Office into the hands of Li- I oh nai 8 ww pods 1 
7 nus; if ſo, how did they retain it in their own hands or per- apud Euſeb. 5. 6. 

Of 


ſons? could they give, and have ? nmr eie Cees 2 Pitrs 
Tertullian ſaith, that St. Peter did ordain Clement, orainatum edit. Tert. de Praſer. 32. 
In the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, (a very ancient Book, and ſetting forth the moſt 
ancient Traditions of the Church) the Apoſtles ordering Pray- 1 5 
ers to be made for all Biſhops, and naming the principal, do Ages ub yg ry ny wy £9 
reckon, not St. Peter, but Clement, Let us pray for our Biſhop Maxima Roma Linum primum confidere juſſit. 
James, for our Biſhop Clemens, for our Biſhop Evodius, &c. ert. in Marc. 3.9. 
Theſe reports are conſiſtent, and reconciled by that which the Apoſtolical Con- T P. 
ſliturions affirm, that Linus was firſt ordained Biſhop of the Roman Church by Paul; mn 


but Clemens, after the death of Linus, by Peter in the ſecond place. 17 Ea 


| "by" KAauStas 
de U fi uns Tievas, Kanyne 5 w2 Alive Sd or uT eu Ilirps dd TE neyeleprim?). Conft. Apoſt. 7. 46. 
rh, Others between Linus and Clemens do interpoſe Cletus or Euſeb. 3. 4. 13. Aug. Ey. 165. 


Anacletus, (forne taking theſe for one, others for two per- Epiph Her. 27. Opt. 2. 
{ hich doth ter the caſc . 
ons) which doth not alter the caſe. D 


: ) 
N. Fuſebius (3. 2.) faith, that Linus did fit Biſhop aſter the Martyrdom of Saint Peter; but this is not fo probable, as that which 
the Author of the Conſtitutions doth affirm, which reconcileth the diſſonancies of Writers. 


Now hence we may infer, both that St. Peter never was Biſhop; and upon ſup- 
polition that he was, that he did not continue ſo. For, : | 
2. If he had ever been Biſhop, he could not well lay down his Office, or ſubrogate 
another, either to preſide with him, or to ſucceed him; according to the ancient 
Rules of Diſcipline, and that which paſſed for right in the Primitive Church. 
This practice Pope Innocent I. condemned, as irregular, and never known be- 
fore his time; Ye (faith he in his Epiſtle to the Clergy and People of Conflanti- 


ple) never have known theſe mp to have been adventured r ; 
" hy our Fathers, but rather fo have een hindred 3 for that none „ 7 * 2 . Wh $4 _ 2 | 
» (dy power given him to ordain another in the place of one rauen. To under} eis ir bre CorrO- 
chic ing: He did not (it ſeems) conſider, that St. Peter had n ec bd E P. Inn. 
0 | apud Soz. 8. 26. 
years vied ſuch a power. ( | | : 
1 Accordingly the Synod of Antioch (to ſecure the tradition and practice of the 
"oi Church, which began by ſome to be infringed) did make this 
danttion, that it ſhould not be lawful for any Biſhop to con- r 22 255 47255 gal i- 
. * . * * K 7 4 
uch litute another in his room to ſucceed him, although it were at 70A. Ha. Ant. Can 23. Bis 
4e point of death. FOOL 


3. But ſuppoſing St. Peter were Biſhop once, yet by conſtituting Linus, or Cle- 
mens in his place, he ceaſed to be ſo, and diveſted himſelf of that place; for it had 
been a great irregularity for him to continue Biſhop together with another. 

That being, in St. Cyprian's judgement, the Ordination of Linus had been void 
and null; for ſeeing (faith that H. Martyr) there cannot after <:,, 1p primum ſecundus N non poſit, 
7 be firſt be any ſecond, whoever is after one, who ought to be quiſquis poſt unum, gui ſolus eſſe debeat, nor 
fole Biſhop, | lap pee: now ſecond, hut none. | Jam ſecundus ille, ſed nullus eſt. Cypr. Ep. 5 2. 
| Upon this ground, when the Emperor Conſtantius would have procured Fe- 
'x to fit Biſhop of Rome together with Pope Liberius, at his return from ba- 
uſhmenc, (after his compliance with the Ariane) the people of Rome would not 

Volk, I. Hh hh 2 admit 


II 


: 
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admit it, exclaiming One God, one Chri/t, one Biſhop; and whereas Felia os 


Theod. hip. 2. 17. 

Tawry my F Oe SroxioartO, wie Þ 
T1:7ps Oegvor un dSoZav vm Ivo ny2uti- 
oty 190 aps SPY 


—_—_— 


after that died, the Hiſtorian remarketh it as 2 ſpecial 5. 


governed that ſame Church. 


Adbuc in cor- 
pore poſito bea- 


bat. Aug. Ep. 110. 


While my Father and Biſhop of bleſſed memory, old Valerius, was yet living, I was ordained Biſhop, and held 
him: which I knew not, nor did he know, to be forbidden by the Council of Nzce. 


In fine, to obviate this practice, . ſo many Canons of Councils (both genera! and 


Upon this account St. Auſtin being aſſumed by Valerius with him to be B 


. tememoriepa- Of Hippo, did afterward diſcern and acknowledge his error. | 
tre & Epiſcopo meo ſene Valerio Epiſcopus ordinatus ſum, & ſedi cum illo, quod concilio Niceno prohibitum fuifſe neſcie 


particular) were made, which we before did mention. 


4. In ſum, when St. Peter did ordain others, (as ſtory doth accord in affirm. 
ing) either he did retain the Epiſcopacy, and then (beſide need, reaſon and rule) 
there were concurrently divers Biſhops of Rome at one time; or he did quite re. 
linquiſh and finally divorce himſelf from the Office, ſo tha 
he did not die Biſhop of Rome, the which overturneth the 


Tp/e ſublimavit Sedem, in qua etiam quieſ 
cere, & preſentem vitam finire dignatus eſt. 
Greg. I. E. 6. 37. Inn. I. Ep. 21. P. Nic. I. 
Ep. 9. p. 509. Grat. cauſ. 8. g. 1. cap. 1. 

1112 ar tt that e A 
ſafed both to ſet up his reſt, and alſo to end 
this preſent life. . 

ell. 2. 12. F. At verꝰ— 

Petrum Apoſfolum ſucceſſiſe in Epiſcopatu 
Antiocheno alicui'ex 4 quod eft plane 
intolerandum. Bell. 2. 6. 


main ground of the Romiſh pretence. Or will they ( 
that St. Peter, having laid aſide the Office for a time, du 
afterward before his death reſume it? then what became df 
Linus, of Cletus, of Clemens? were they diſpoſſeſſed of thei 
place, or depoſed from their function? would St. Peter ji 
ceed them in it? this in Bellarmine's own judgement had lin 


plainly intolerable. 


5. To avoid all ſuch difficulties in the caſe, and perplexities in ſtory, it is rex 
ſonable to underſtand thoſe of the Ancients, who call Peter Biſhop of Rome, and 
Rome the Place, the Chair, the See of Peter, as meaning that he was Biſhop or 
Superintendent of that Church, in a large ſenſe; becauſe he did found the Church, 
by converting men to the Chriſtian Faith; becauſe he did ere& the Chair by or 
daining the firſt Biſhops; becauſe he did in virtue both of his Apoſtolical Offce, 
and his ſpecial Parental relation to that Church, maintain a particular inſpedion 
over it, when he was there: which notion is not new, for of old Ruffinus affirmzth, 


uidam enim requirunt quo modo, cum 
Linus & Cletus in urbe Roma ante Clemen- 


tem hunc fuerint Epiſcopi, ipſe Clemens ad 
FJuacobum ſcribens, fibi dicat à Petro decendi 


Cathedram traditam, cujus rei hanc accepi- 
mus eſſe rationem, quod Linu & Cletus fue- 
runt quidem ante Clementem Epiſcopi in urbe 
Roma, ſed ſuperſtite Petro, widelicet ut illi 
Epiſcopatiis curam gererent, pe verò Apoſto- 
latus impleret Officium. Ru 

Clem, Recogn.” 


in pref. ad 


that he had it, not from his own invention, but from Trz- 


dition of others; Some (faith he) inguire how, ſeeing Linus 


and Cletus were Biſhops in the City of Rome before Cle- 
ment, Clement 7751. writing to James, could ſay ibu tit 
See was delivered to him by Peter: whereof this reaſn has 
been given us, viz. that Linus and Cletus were indeed Biſ:fs 
of Rome before Clement, but Peter being yet living, vis. {bot 
they might take the Epiſcopal charge, but be fulfilled the Ofit 


3 


of the Apoſileſhip. 


6. This notion may be confirmed by divers obſervations. 


7. 46. 
3. 3. Tertull 


It is obſervable that the moſt ancient Writers, living neareſt the fountains of 
Tradition, do not expreſly ſtyle St. Peter Biſhop of Rome, but only ſay, that he 
did found that Church, inſtituting and ordaining Biſhops there; as the other A- 


poſtles did in the Churches which they ſettled ; ſo that the Biſhops there in a lag 
ſenſe did ſucceed him, deriving their Power from his ordination, and ſupplying bi 


Fundantes igitur, & inflruentes beati A- 
Jeftoli Ecclefiam, Lino Epiſcopatum admini- 
Hrandæ Eccleſiæ tradiderunt. Iren. 9. 3. 

The bleſſed Apoſtles therefore founding 
and inſtructing the Church, delivered the 
Epiſcopal power of ordering and govern- 
ing the Church to Linus. 


room in the inſtruction and governance of that great ChutC 
Vea their words, if we well mark them, do exclude the A- 
poſtles from the Epiſcopacy. Which words the later Writ 
(who did not foreſee the conſequence, nor what an exorbl- 
tant ſuperſtructure would be raiſed on that ſlender bottom, 
and who were willing to comply with the Roman Biſhops 
affecting by all means to reckon St. Peter for their Fre 


ceſſor) did eaſily catch, and not well diſtinguiſhing did call him Biſhop, and St. Pai 


alſo, ſo making two Heads of one Church. 
7. It is alſo obſervable, that in the recenſions of the Roman Biſhops, {ome 


times 


the Apoſtles are reckoned in, ſometimes excluded. 


— 


Fe- 


vidence of God, that Peter's Throne might not fuffer inſ,;.. 
being governed under two Prelates; he never con ſideres 
that St. Peter and St. Paul, St, Peter and Linus had thus 


ſhop 
bam, nec ih (in 


» = 
Tae Seen 


cy. 605 
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& Euſe bius calleth Clemens the third Biſhop of Rome, yet Jab, 3 5 & 13, 15: 
fore him he reckoned Linus and Anacletus. 7 | ve IE | 
And of Alexander he faith, that he deduced his Succeſſion ne. 775 Tires 9 nad ka 
i the fifth place from Peter and Paul, that is, excluding the % Euſeb. 4. 1. 


oſtles. | 8 Iren. 1. 28. 3. 3, 4. 
9 d Hyginus is thus accounted ſometime the eighth, ſome- Euſeb. 4. 10. 


h Biſhop of Rome. | | | | 
_— Te rn in reckoning may be obſerved in other Churches; for in- 
tance, although St. Peter is called no leſs Biſhop of Antioch than of Rome, by the 


Ancients, Yet Euſebius faith, that Evodius was firſt Biſhop 


Antioch ; and another bids the Antiocheans remember Evo- d rernd * 8 
Tas, dle was firſt entruſted with the Preſidency over them by 5. 2. Hip. 3. 22. 
f Mentor ere Eve in, os por Or eigen 
the Apoſft es, eln vmo 7 ATT LAO! UMETREZY w SS- 
| a Pleud. Ignat. ad Ant. 
Euſeb. counteth Annianus the firſt Biſhop of Alexandria. 


Other inſtances may be ſeen in the Notes of Cotelerius upon the Apoſtolical Con- 
titutions, where he maketh this general Obſervation ; 


: . 4 ws , Celebris mos e Apoſtolos poteflate eorum 
« Tis an uſu al cuſt om witb the | p oft les, . E - ] ordinaria vel AX fe 22 Ve 
N Potver ordinary or extraordinar 5 Epi ſe opa or Apoſt cal, Apoſtolica, Indiculis Antiſtitum prefigere, aut 


{0 prefix, &c. but it was needleſs to ſuppoſe theſe two «x it eximere. Corel, Not. p. 299. 
Powers, when one was ſufficient, 1t virtually containing the 
other. V : TE | 

This is an Argument that the Ancients were not aſſured in opinion, that the 
Apoſtles were Biſhops ; or that they did not eſteem them Biſhops in the ſame no- 
tion with others. - f Ms | | 

8. It is obſervable, that divers Churches did w_ denomination from the A- 

hical Thrones, or Chairs, not | | 

i oſtles, and were called 4 976 . 5 : Apoſlolice Ecclefie. Tert. de Præſcr. 32] 
beczuſe the Apoſtles themſelves did fit Biſhops there, but be- A genstel 5.0. Sor. i. 175 fer. 3 
cauſe they did exerciſe their Apoſtleſhip, 8 * 52 
| tuti | 7 Tertullian ſait id propagate the Apoſiolical 2 Tim. 1. 6. 
in conſlituting Biſhops there, who (as ) did propag poſtolical 1133 
| ed, | | = 28 autem Scriptu- 
ris Ecclfrarum Catholicarum quamplurium auctoritatem ſequatur, inter quas ſane ille ſunt, que Apoſtolicas ſedes habere, & Epiſtolas 
accifere meruerunt. Aug. de doctr. . . a : f 7 
Let him follow the authority of thoſe many Catholick Churches in the Canonical Scriptures, among which ſurely are thoſe 


which had the honour to have Apoſtolical Sees, and to receive Epiltles from the ps. ; 
Proinde utig; & cæteræ exhibent quos ab Apoſtalis in Epiſcopatum conflitutos Ateſtolici ſeminis traduces habent. Tertul. de Preſer. 32. 


le- b : | 

the So was Epbeſus eſteemed, becauſe St. Paul did found it, or ordained Timothy 15575 go 
0 . . 5 c 

bas here; and becauſe St. John did govern and appoint Biſhops there. | 2 Pauli 2 

{ps dem fundata, Fohanne autem permanente apud eos uſque ad Trajani tempora, &c. Iren. 3. 3. 


And alſo the Church of Epheſus which was founded by Saint Paul, Saint John continuing with them till the time of Trajan, &c. 
Ordo Epiſcoporum ad originem recenſus in Fohannem flabit audorem. Tertul. in Marc. 4. 5. 
Ti; 5 'Egees Tiuchs © N Ware Hawa, Iod, 5 v7 es Iodrye. Apo. Conſt. 7. 46. 


So was Smyrna accounted, becauſe Polycarpus was ſettled there by the Apoſiles, 4b Apoſtolis 
or by St. ] ohn. in ea gue eff 


18 of a | | | N Smyrnis Eccle- 

fa conſſitutas E piſcopus. Iren. 3. 3. Smyrnæorum Eccleſia habens Pelycarpum ab Fohanne conlocatum. Tert. de Preſcr. 32. Euſeb. 3. 36. 
Il , Tis x7 *Sudgray uE xa, mes F avror]av th vangt]aor 7 Kueis F emaxonlw dre, euro wp© . Euſeb. 3. 36. 
e H | ; Ne Fs i _ | 
large So Cyril, Biſhop of Feruſalem, had a controverſy about metropolitical Rights with — rs 
g bs Acacius Biſhop of Cæſarea, as preſiding in an Apoſtolical See. . page 18% fr 
lc Weis ArdKioy F Keud apeidts Ws Arιννν ei, ys ul@. Sozom. 4. 25. 
ie A- 


So Alexandria was deemed, becauſe St. Mark was ſuppoſed by the appointment 
of St. Peter to fit there. | oy 

So were Corinth, Theſſalonica, Philippi called by Tertullian, becauſe St. Paul did Tertull. 4e 
found them, and furniſh them with Paſtors; in which reſpect peculiarly the Biſhops PT. 36. 
(hops of thoſe places were called Succeſſors of the Apoſtles. | 


free So Contantinople did aſſume the title of an Apoſtolical Church, probably becauſe, Are 
, Fa "cording to tradition, St. Andrew did found that Church, although Pope Leo I. pre 57 5 
; ould not allow it that appellation. | He. Chale. 


etime 7.10. P. 379. p. 284. Thou deſpiſeſt this Apoſtolical Throne— ER S xj 7p&Tor Smαẽ,Hm + Sd Emdgyun bag ga, © 
rig L Meads dT BF Sr SNTo. Nice h. 2. 9. 4 | | : 
oraſmuch as having appointed holy Szachys the firſt Biſhop in the Church which he firſt ſettled there, 
90 2 dedignetur regiam civitatem, quam Apeſſolicam nen poteſt facere ſedem — P. Leo I. Eg. 54. 
et kim not diſdain the Royal City, which he cannot make an Apoſtolick See. | 


Upon 


— 2 % „ YH 
= 
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7 iſhops, and all or- WO * Do" 
Ar n —— room; yet he abiding at Epheſus, did there diſcharge 


Euſeb. 2. 23. 


Upon the ſame account might Rome at firſt be called an Apoſtolical See; ,j. 

though afterward the Roman Biſhops did rather pretend to that denomination 

an; upon account of St. Peter being Biſhop. there; and the like may be faiq of 
Memento quia Antioc h. 


Apoſtoli | 
25 regie—Greg, M. Ep. 4. 37- Remember you rule an Apoſtolick See. 


Conft. Apoſt. 9. It is obſervable, that the Author of the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, reciting the 
— firſt Biſhops conſtituted in ſeveral Churches, doth not reckon any of the Apoſtle, 
particularly not Peter, or Paul, or Fohn. | 
10. Again, any Apoſtle where-ever he did refide, by virtue of his Apoſtolicy 
Office, without any other deſignation or aſſumption of a more ſpecial Power, was 
ualified to preſide there, exerciſing a Superintendency comprehenſive of all Epi. 
Gopal functions; ſo that it was needleſs, that he ſhould take upon himſelf the cha. 
racer or ſtyle of a Biſhop. 

: 1 5 3 This (beſide the tenor of ancient Doctrine) doth appex 
2 - y (6 Ve arte . bo from the demeanor of St. Jobn, who never was reckoned Bj. 
earwiSne. Syn. Chal. 42. 11. 2 Tim. 1.6. ſhop of Epheſus; nor could be, without diſplacing Tim, 

From holy Timothy till now there have ho by St. Paul was conſtituted Biſhop there, or ſucceedin 


Fohanne autem permanente apud cus, fc. the Office of a Metropolitan; governing the Churches, and in 
* the adjacent Churches here conſtituting Biſhops, there fornin 
Tag aun Ju, EAN %,jòůp zern hole Churches, otherwhere allotting to the Clergy Perſons dts 
EZ monies udlagnouv, uns) he Ex. fine 4 by the Spirit | 
a αi E νẽ)yhỹ dr 5 A EvayeTIVeE 8 EE 
zAngdowr F und F HH onyavouiuor. Euleb. bif. 3. 23. 8 

Such Functions might St. Peter execute in the parts of Rome or Anti, 

without being a Biſhop; and as the Biſhops of Af did (faith Tertullian) n. 

oe oy . fer their original to Saint John, ſo might the Biſhops of 

| 2 Tert. 12 1taly, upon the like ground, refer their original to Saint 
4. 5. N a Peter. 

iS. Ch. 39. It is obſervable, that whereas St. Peter is affirmed to have been Biſhop of 4+ 

AR. 9. ** tioch ſeven years before his acceſs to Rome, that is, within the compaſs of Sant 

AR. 11. 20. Luke's Story; yet he paſſeth over a matter of ſo great moment, as St. Hieran ob- 


Denigue pri- 
— ſerveth. 


Antioc henæ Ecelſiæ Petrum fuiſſe accepimus, & Romam exinde tranſlatum, quod Lucas penitus omifit. Hier. in Gal. 2. 
Laſtly, we have received by tradition that Peter was the firſt Biſhop of Antioch, and from thence tranſlated to Rome: which Late 


has altogether omitted. 


I cannot grant, that if St. Luke had thought Peter Sovereign of the Church, and 
his Epiſcopacy of a place a matter of ſuch conſeqnence, he would have ipped it 
over, being ſo obvious a thing, and coming in the way of his Story. 
"Tis the diſtinction of a Po. He therefore, I conceive, was no Biſhop of Antioch, a. 
Rex Etruriæ, & Rex in Etruria. though at Antioch. 

. 11. If in objeQtion to ſome of theſe diſcourſes, it be alledged, that St. James oll 
Lord's near Kinſman, although he was an Apoſtle, was made Biſhop of Feruſa/n; 
* at for the like reaſon St. Peter might aſſume the Biſhoprick of Rome. 

anſwer, 

1. It is not certain, that St. James the Biſhop of Jeruſalem was an Apt 
ri. A d . (meaning an Apoſtle of the primary rank) for Euſebius (the greateſt Antiqua!) 0! 
besen old times) doth reckon him one of the 70 Diſciples. | 
owTIpO pallroy, dard vin % Sagar lw. Euſeb. 1. 12. | 
l. . So doth the Author of the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions in divers places ſuppoſe. 


6. 12. 6. 
2. 55. 7. 46, &c. Hd o dαονẽỹðd H To Ia 6. 12. We the twelve Apoſtles together with James. 


Hegeſippus (that moſt ancient Hiſtorian) was of the ſat 
mind, who faith, that there were many of this nam, 4 
that this James did undertake the Church with the Ahe 
tles. | , os 
— 925 Her. Of the ſame a was Epiphanius, who ſaith, that St. Fames was the Son 0 
425 Joſepbh by another Wife. 1 | : ; 

The whole Greek Church doth ſuppoſe the ſame, keeping three diſtinct ſolem 
tics for him, and che two Apoſtles of the ſame name, Grief 


Aradiye) Y F "Exxanolay uT TH 
Ar GAwv o Ds 7 Kueis Idxac O-. 
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Greg. Nyffene, St. Hierom, and divers other ancient Writers do concur herein, whom 
we may {ec alledged by Grottus, Dr. Hammond, ( who them- | 
ſelves did embrace the ſame opinion) Valeſus, Blondel, &c. Grot. in Jac. 1. 1. 


Hamm. 4% 


e . 2 . ert. Ignat. ; 
| Solmapus (after his confident manner) faith, 77 is certain Valeſ. in Lab. 4" il 
that he was not one of the twelve; I may at leaft ſay, it is not Blopgel in Epift, Clem. ad Jacob. 1 
certain that he was, and confequently the objection is ground- WII. 4, 2 non Halli nun ex duodecim, 


ed on an uncertainty. 


2. Graming that St. James was one of the Apoſtles, (as | Hirrofahmitanom quam primus Apofolus 
ſome of the Ancients ſeem to think, calling him an Apoſtle ; Tal, Epiſcepatu ſus rexit. Aug. c. Creſc. 


and as divers modern Divines conceivo, grounding chiefly up- "The Church of Fera/ale 
a theſe words of St. Paul, But otber of the Apeſiles ſaw I dre Apoiie Grit governed 
whe, ſave James the Lord's brother, and taking Apoſtles there Gal. 1. 19. 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe) I anſwer, | 

That the caſe was peculiar, and there doth appear a ſpecial reaſon, why one of the 
Apoſtles ſhould be deſigned to make a conſtant reſidence at Fery/alem, and conſe- 
quently to preſide there like a Biſhop, For Feruſalem was the Metropolis, the Foun- 
uin, the Centre of the Chriſtian Religion, where it had birth, where was greateſt 
matter and occaſion of propagating the Goſpel, moſt people diſpoſed to embrace it 
reſorting thicher ; where the Church was very numerous, conſiſting, as St. Luke 


it might ſeem expedient, that a perſon of greateſt authority ſhould be fixed there 
for the confirming and improving that Church, together with the propagation of 
Religion among the People, which reſorted thither z the which might induce the 
Apoſtles to ſettle St. James there, both for diſcharging the Office of an Apoſtle, and 


| the ſupplying the room of a Biſhop there, in SET 
Accordingly to him (faith Euſebius) the Epiſcopal Throne & gebe 7 re + Ev] 
was committed by the Apoſtles; or our Lord (faith Epiphanius) ee $2910: Pub. 2. 23. 


© rere Kue See al. 


did entruſt him with his own Throne. | Epiph. Her. 78. 

But there was no need of fixing an Apoſtle at other places; nor doth it appear 
that any was ſo fixed; eſpecially St. Peter was uneapable of ſuch an employment, 
requiring ſettlement and conſtant attendance, who beſide his general Apoſtleſhip, 
had a peculiar Apoſtleſhip of the diſperſed Jews committed to him; who therefore 
mo engaged in travel for propagation of the Faith, and edifying his Converts 
every where. PARIS „ 

3. The greater conſent of the moſt ancient Writers making St. James not to 
have been one of the twelve Apoſtles, it is thence accountable, why (as we before 
noted) St. James was called by ſome ancient Writers, the Biſhop of Biſhops, the 
Prince of Biſhops, &c. becauſe he was the firſt Biſhop, of the fir? See, the Mother 
Church; the Apoſtles being excluded from the compariſon, _ 

Upon theſe conſiderations we have great reaſon to refuſe the aſſertion or ſcandal 


underſtood in this controverſy. 


1525 


8 U P POSITION IV. 
farther Aſſertion is this, ſuperſtructed by conſe- 
quence on the former, That the Biſhops of Rome, 
(according to God's TG, and by original Right 
derived thence) ſhould have an univerſal Supremacy and 
Juriſdickion, (containing the priviledges and prero- 


A 


gatives formerly deſcribed) over the Chriſtian Church. 


HIS Afﬀertion to be very uncertain, yea o be moſt falſe, 1 ſhall by divers 
| conſiderations eviace. . J Avers or a RA. IA LUIWS. 1 ; 
1 If any af the, former Supp 


1 poftions be uncertain; or falſe, this Aſſertion, 
anding on thoſe legs, muſt patrake of thoſe deſecta, and anfwerably be du- 


bious or falſe. If either Peter was not Monarch of the Apoſtles, or if his pri- 
8 Wn om x ts viledges 


„which James 


his Epiſcopal 


lor St. James in him) doth intimate, of divers myriads of believing eus; whence Ad. 21. 20. 


caſt on St. Peter, that he took on him to be Biſhop of Rome, in a ſtrict ſenſe, as it | 


TT EE. —p— U— — ˖—· — —ũu— ü —— — 22 
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viledges were not ſucceſſive, or if he were not properly Biſhop of Rome at his de. 


— 


ceaſe, then farewell the Romiſbh claim; if any of thoſe things be dubious, it doth 
totter; if any of them doth prove falſe, then down it falleth. 

But that each of them is falſe, hath, I conceive, been ſufficiently declared; that 
all of them are uncertain, hath at leaſt been made evident. 

The Structure therefore cannot be firm, which relieth on ſuch Props. 

2. Even admitting all thoſe Suppoſitions, the inference from them is not aſſureg! 
valid. For St. Peter might have an univerſal Juriſdiction, he might derive it by 
Succeſſion, he might be Biſhop of Rome; yet no ſuch authority might hence accrue 
to the Roman Biſhop, his Succeſſor in that See. 

For that Univerſal Juriſdiction might be derived into another Channel; and the 
Biſhop of Rome, might in other reſpects be Succeſſor to him, without being ſo in 


this. 


As for inſtance, in the Roman Empire, before any Rule of Succeſſion was eſta. 
bliſhed therein, the Emperour was Sovereign Governour, and he might die Conſi 


of Rome, having aſſumed that place to himſelf; 


yet when he died, the ſupteme 


Authority did not lapſe into the hands of the Conſul, who ſucceeded him, but into 
the hands of the Senate and People; his conſular Authority only going to his 


Succeſſor in that Office, 


So might St. Peter's Univerfal Power be transferred 


unto the Eccleſiaſtical Colledge of Biſhops, and of the Church; his Epiſcopal inſe- 
rior Authority over the ſingle mwaegxia, or Province of Rome, being tranſmitted to 
his Followers in that Chair. FS 

3. That in truth it was thus, and that all the Authority of St. Peter, and of all 
other Apoſtles, was devolved to the Church, and to the repreſentative Body there- 


of, the Fathers did ſu 


a Sovereign Power. 


Hee ef una que tenet & poſſidet omnem 


Domini poteflatem, in bac prefi- 
— % & ere, pugna® this we 


faith he in his Epiſtle to Fubaianus, wherein he doth impugn 


demus, pro honore jus 
at- Cypr. Bp. 73- 


ppoſe; affirming the Church to have received from our Lad 


This (faith St. Cyprian) ig that one Church, which lul. 
eth and poſſeſſeth all the power of its Spouſe and Lord; in 
prefide, for the honour and unity of this we fight — 


Aug. d: Bapt. the proceedings of Pope Stephanus ; the which Sentence St. Auſtin appropriatth 


c. Don. 4+ 1. to himſelf, ſpeaking 


FEN dH X; dra F Tep' vw yen o 
Mw BenfBeac, wie 760 f Ares oper 
AoyBrlas π˙⁰,B, Tp der, K 
Steruoat]ts, \aao]ayivu o/ Auns Th ab- 


0e:)ig r Exxancias. Baſ. Ep. 69. 


1 Tim. 3. 5 
15. 
Acts 20. 2 


it abſolutely, without citing St. Cyprian. 


| To this Autbo- 
rity of the Church, St. Bal would have all that conf 
the Faith of Chriſi to ſubmit; To which end we exceeding) 
need your aſſiſtance, that they who confeſs the Apoſlolick Fat, 
would - renounce the Schiſms which they have deviſed, 
= JO themſelves henceforth to the Authority of tht 
Church. 5 0 


They (after the Holy Scripture, which faith, that each ' Biſhop hath a care of 
a God's Church, and is obliged to feed the Church of God — 


and is appointed 1 


Eph. 4. 12. edify tbe body of Chriſt) do ſuppoſe the adminiſtration of the Eccleſiaſtical Af, 


Collegium Sacerdotum. Cypr.Ep.67.52.— 
Tee mTdons 'EmioxoTis © av se- 
vey. Apoſt. Conf. 8. 10. | 


Jdcirco enim, frater chariſſime, copioſum 
corpus eft Sacerdotum, concordiæ mutuæ gluti- 
no atque unitatis winculo copulatum, ut fiquis 
r Collegio nofliro herefin facere, & gregem 
Chrifti ee & wvaſiare tentaverit, ſub- 


veniant cæteri, & quaſi Paſtores utiles & 


mi ſericordes oves Domini in gregem colligant. 
r 


Cui rei noſtrum eft conſulere, & — 
re, frater chariſſime, qui divinam clementiam 
cegitantes & 13 Eccleſiæ libram te- 


nentes, Qc. 


Omnes enim nos decet pro corpore totius Ec- 


clefie, cujus per varias quaſque * incias 
4 4 ge funt, — ler. Rom. 
apud Cypr. Ep. 30. | 


Ad Trinitatis inflar, cujus una ef atque 
individua poteſtas, 5 eſt per diverſos Au- 


tiflites Sacerdutem. P. Symmachus ad Ro- 2 


nium Arelat. 


— 


fairs concerning the publick ſtate of the Church, the defence 
of the common Faith, the maintenance of Order, Peace and 
Unity jointly to belong unto the whole body of Paſtors; 
according to that of St. Cyprian to Pope Stephanus himſclh 
Therefore, moſt dear brother, the body of Prieſts is c. 
ous, being joined together by the glue of mutual concord, a 
the bond F unity, that, if any of our Colledge ſhould attenfs 


to make -hereſy, and to tear or waſte the flock of C. i 
the reſt may come to ſuccour; and like uſeful and merc if 


' ſhepherds ma 


| recollect the ſheep into the flock. 
again, Mbich thing it concerns us to look after and '* 
dreſs, moſt dear brother, who bearing in mind the av 


| e mency, and holding the ſcales of the Church government 


So even the Roman Clergy did acknowledge, For ue ought 
all of us to watch for the body of the whole Church, whoſe men. 
bers are digeſted t rough ſeveral Province. | - 
Lie the Trinity, "whoſe power is one and undivided, there" 
one Prieſthood among divers Biſhops, 
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So in the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, the Apoſtles tell the, Eis #nicnery wy Wh, A  nadiag 


. Biſhops, that an univerſal Epiſcopacy is intruſted to them. * + = Wu aims or. Confl. Apr. 
A So the Council of Carthage with St. Cyprian Clear and Manife/ta «ft jententia Domini noftri Icſu 
1 manifeſt is the mind and meaning of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, es 2 & ipſis jolis 
: . - 0 permittentis, 
ſending bus Apoſtles, and aff ording fo them alone the Power quibus nos Jucceſſimus, eadem poteſtate Eccle- 
; Wl given bim of the Father; in whoſe room we ſucceeded, govern- fam Donint 4" . Cre 
N ing the Church of God with the ſame power. Te xa 
, Chriſt our Lord and, our God going to the Father, com- Chriftus Dominus & Deus Nofter ad Pa- 
mended his Spouſe to us. AIR Re: 3 1 nobis com- 
* A very ancient Inſtance of which adminiſtration is the Ge . e 
1 roceeding againſt Paulus Samoſatenus; when the Paſtors of @>aodev ds em xuueore 4 2 — wol⸗ 
the Churches, ſome from one place, ſome from another, did 2 cus. 1 8 es e N AlllbNν 
„ WT ofemble we againſt him as a peft of Chriſt's flock, all . 
fu of them baſining to Antioch ; where they depoſed, exterminated, and deprived him of 


communion, warning the whole Church to reject and diſavow him. 
Seeing the Paſtoral charge is common to us all, who bear the Epiſcopal Office, al- Cu n. 


though thou fitteſt in a higher and more eminent place. 


nis fit omnibus 
nobis, qui fun- 


gimur Epiſcopatũs officio, quamvis ipſe in eo præ mineas celfiore faſtigio, ſpecula paſtorali.— Aug. ad Bonif. contra duas Epiſt. Pelag. 1. 1. 


1 Therefore for this cauſe the Holy Church is committed to you and to us, that we may Hijus ergo ret 
Labour for all, and not be flack in yielding belp and aſſiſtance to all. 259 P 
F 2 "Ig ut pro omnibus laboremus, & cunctis opem ferre non negligamus — P. Joh. I. Ep. 1. (ad Zachar.) apud Bin. 
fe- | 8 i 7 

Hence St. Chryſeſtom ſaid of Euſtathius his Biſhop ; For _ Kai 3 Tr rer nah. 3 
n be was well infiiuBied and taught fs the grace of [he Holy 5 — — pr 4 7 — 
Il Spirit, that a Preſident or Biſhop of a Church ought not to 7. f S m% Hal ty xe dion; 
1 take care of that Church alone, wherewith he is intruſted 6, 22 2 5 eee, x7 oi hl ret 
Ieh Ghoſt, but alſo of the whole Church diſperſed through e. OY Tome 5. O. 93. 
m the world. 3 JVC vn 
a They conſequently did repute Schiſm, or Eccleſiaſtical NN 
0. BY Rebellion, to conſiſt in a departure from the 2 of the body vor * IE. 8 
oh of the Prieſthood, as St. Cyprian in divers places doth ex- diu Collegio ſeparat. Cypr. tp. 52. 
” * jo hu 9 to Pope age, 9 I 1 | | 
170 ey deem all Biſhops to partake of the Apoſtolical Au- . 
id "rg according to that of St. Bafil to St. Ambroſe ; the 171 1 - 54 — 
/he Lord himſelf hath tranſlated thee from the Fudges of the Bail. Ep. 56. 


Earth unto the Prelacy of the Apoſtles. | 
They took themſelves all to be Vicars of Chriſt, and Judges 
in his ſtead; according to that of St. Cyprian: For Herefies 


Negue enim aliunde Hereſes obortæ ſunt, 
aut nata ſunt Schiſmata, quam inde quod 


are - Sacerdoti Dei non obtemperetur, nec unus in 
Af. ab Jprung , and Schiſms grown from no other 1 LG Of tends re gy Fant ** 
-nce ut this, becauſe God's Prieft was not obeyed, nor Was Fudex vice Chrifii togitatur. Cypr. Ep. 55. 
ad ere one Prieſt or Biſhop for a time in the Church, nor a | 


ſelf, Where that by Church is meant any particular Church, and by Prieſt a Biſhop Zzi/copu: per- 
an- ef fuch Church, any one not bewitched with prejudice, by the tenour of St. Cy- foam baber 
, 7127's diſcourſe will eafily diſcern. ENTER, e 
ent | et. Ambr. in 1 Cor. 11. The Biſhop ſuſtains the Perſon of Chriſt, and is the Vicar of our Lord. 
” They conceive that our Saviour did promiſe to St. Peter the Keys in behalf of Cypr. Fs. 27. 
To the Church, and as repreſenting it. FY = | 
21 They ſuppoſe the combination of Biſhops in peaceable conſent and mutual aid, 
lar to de the rock on which the Church is built. 
. They alledge the Authority granted to St. Peter, as a ground of claim to the 

me in all Biſhops jointly, and in each Biſhop ſingly, according to his rata pars, 
— o& allotted proportion. a The” n * 
hs hich may  eafily be underſiood by the words of our Lord, = Wd en wirbis Domini facild intelligi pov 


when he ſays to bleſſed P hoſe place th ] 

Fan ge l Perf, whoſe Pace the Biſbops fapph, 
f bave the Sword of Conſtantine in my hands, you of Peter, 
ald our great King E de ar. 5 8 


Judge thought on for a time to ſupply the room of Chriſt. 


tefl, quibus B. Petro, tujus vicem Epiſcopi 
gerunt, ait, Quodeungue, &f c 

Capit. Caroli M. lib. 5. cap. 163. 
| Ego Conſlantini, wes Putri gladium habetis 
in manibus. | 


— 


They 


— 


4 
| 
| 
| 
. 
N 
N 
| 
' 
| 


be the metropolis of Pale/tine. 


— 


— 
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ab 


N They do therefore in this regard take themſelves to be Succeſſors to St. Peter 
that this power is derived to them all, and that the whole Epiſcopal Order 7s fle 
"Chair by the Lord's voice founded on St. Peter; thus St. Cyprian in divers place, 


3 


(before touched) diſcourſeth; and thus Firmilian from the Keys granted to Saint . 
r inferreth, diſputing againſt the Roman Biſhop ; There. but 
Apoſtolis 1 of, & Ecclefiis las ith 2 fore (faith he) rhe power of remitting fins is given to the A. ld 
Chriſto mifft conflituerunt, & Epiſcopis qui eis poſtles, and to the Churches, which they being ſent from C brif \ 
— — carih; ſuccedun;, Fumil. ud Aid conflitute, and to the Biſhops, which dd ſucceed them UN 

: 8 | vicarious ordination. J ad 
4. The Biſhops of any other Churches founded by the Apoſtles, in the Father, ai 
ſtyle are Succefſors of the Apoſtles, in the ſame ſenſe, and to the ſame intent as the 

Biſhop of Rome is by them accounted Succeſſor of St. Peter; the Apoſtolical power So 

which in extent was univerſal, being in ſome ſenſe, in reference to them, not quit ts 

extinct, but tranſmitted by ſucceſhon ; yet the Biſhops of Apoſtolical Churches 7 

3 | ; did never _ allowedly exerciſe Apoſtolical juriſdic. WM: 
ende mihi, ad Alexandrinum Epiſco- tion, beyond their own precincts; according to thoſe wor e 
— * 9 ? Hier. ad Pam. of St. Fherom, Tell me, what doth P leſtige | belong fo th * 


5 * Biſhop of Alexandria? Fong 

This ſheweth the inconſequence of their diſcourſe; for in like manner the Pope 
might be ſucceſſor to St. Peter, and St. Peter's univerſal Power might be ſucceſſu 
yer He Pope have no ſingular claim thereto, beyond the bounds of his particulr 

Church. | : 2 
5. So again, for inſtance, St. James (whom the Roman Church, in her Liturgis, 
doth avow for an Apoſtle) was Biſho of Jeruſalem more unqueſtionably, tha 
8 — 5 $8 St. Peter was Biſhop of Rome; Jeruſalem alſo was the ras, 
2, n — ore * and the mother of all Churches, (as the Fathers of the ſecond 
Mater Chriflian nominis. Impar, Juſt, General Synod, in their Letter to Pope Damaſus himſel, 
ad, Tü Hormild. apud Bin. Tom- 3- #794 and the Occidental Biſhops did call ir, forgetting the fingulr 

wad pretence of Rome to that Title.) 

Vet the Biſhops of Yern lem, Succeſſors of St. James, did not thence chin 
T know not what kind of extenſive Juriſdiction; yea notwithſtanding their du 
ceſſion, they did not ſo much as obtain a metropolitical Authority in Pal:fint, 
which did belong to Ce/area (having been aſſigned thereto, in conformity © the 
| . Civil Government) and was by ſpecial proviſion red 
T5 paſſoerine ou 1du 5 einein. thereto in the Synod of Nice; whence St. Ferom did un 
af — 8 metropolis ſtick to affirm, that the Biſhop of Feruſalem was ſubject to 
Cæſarea fit. Hier. Ep. 61. 15. the Biſhop of Cæſgqarea; for ſpeaking to John Biſhop of Je 
"Tis there decreed that Ceſerea ſhould Jem, who for compurgation of himſelf from errors im- 
hens puted to him, had appealed to Theophilus Biſhop of Altxet- 
5 — + 7 occupatis a way an. fe * dria, he ſaith, Thou hadſt rather cauſe moleſtation to tun 
3 N br. is. poſſeſs than render honour to thy Metropolitan, that is, 15 

the Biſhop of Cæſarea. ord. 
By which inſtance we may diſcern, what little conſideration ſometimes was had 
of perſonal or topical ſucceſſion to the Apoſtles in determining the extent of Ju 


riſ ** and why ſhould the Raman Biſhop upon that ſcore pretend more valid Bl. . 
than others? | | as N 

5 6. Saint Peter probably ere that he came at Rome, di "op | 
Hier. ad Galat. 25 P. Pelag. II. Ep A.. found divers other Churches, whereof he was paramount Bi- * 
3 200 ſhop, or did retain a ſpecial ſuperintendency over them i f s. ! 

3 2 _ 7 . d. 4.5. ticularly Antioch was anciently called his See, and he 15” en ; 
s. #6. F | knowledged to have fat there ſeven years, before he wa br = | 
1 14.2 4. {hop of Rome. 1e 78 — 
Why therefore may not the Biſhop of Antioch pretend to ſucceed St. Pet?! u men 
his univerſal Paſtorſhip, as well as his younger brother of Rome? why ſhould 5 any ; 
dius ordained by St. Prrer at Antioch, yield to Clemens afterwards by him ord = 
at Rome ? . . he chere 
| | Antioth was the firſt-born of Gentile Churches, where High 
Ade 11. 6. | name of Chriſtians was firſt heard; Antioch was (as tbe dhe 


WoCuldry g Srrus *Amorond Ex- Hanti nopolitan Fathers called it) the muſt ancient and truly 
xAncia. Theod. 5. 9. flolical Church, | 3 139 
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— © Ar 

„ Antioch, by vertue of St. Peter's fitting there, or peculiar . 12 

| : . ; zn. Imperator, iti Roma. 6 

be ow to it, was (according to their own conceits) the prin- Wheelie Emperour is, there is Rene, 


at Why there fore ſhould St. Peter be ſo unkind to it, as not only to relinquiſh it, 
but to debaſe it; not only transferring his See from it, but diveſting it of the pri- 
4. cage which it bad got ? | 


iſ Why ſhould he prefer before it the City of Rome, the myſtical Babylon, the Apoc. 17. 5. 


„ber of abominations of the earth, the Throne of Satan's Empire, the place which 


gd then moſt perſecute the Chriſtian Faith; and was drunk with the blood of the Apoc. 17 6. 


nts 2 Sic & Babylon 
ers Darnts apud Foannem 
he mftrum Romane Urbis fgura efl, proinde & magne & regno ſuperbe, & ſanforum debellatricis. Tertull. adv. Jad. cap. 9. 


ef the Saints. 


Go alſo Babylon in our Saint John is a type of the City of Rome, therefore of a great, royal, and proud City, and a ſubduer 


ies 7. The ground of this preference was, ſay they, St. Peter's Will; and they have . & i 
. oeaſon to ſay ſo, for otherwiſe if St. Peter had died inteſtate, the elder Son of An- hoe 2 : 


hh would have had the beſt right to all his goods and dignities. 7 * 
tht arem ſibi un- 


cars. 

ö But how doth that Will appear? in what Tables was it written? in what Re- 
viſters is it extant ? in whoſe preſence did he nuncupate it? it is no where to be 
ken or heard of. 

Neither do they otherwiſe know of it, than by reaſoning it out; and in effect 
they ſay only that it was fit he ſhould will it, but they may be miſtaken in their 
divinations; and perhaps notwithſtanding them, St. Peter might Will as well to 
his former See of Antioch, as to his latter of Rome. 

8. Indeed Bellarmine ſometimes poſitively and briskly e- Fuente Domino, 2. t. 


B55 RR. 6 co 


A 3 tri ſedem, 4. 4. 
i See at Rome; but his proofs of it are ſo ridiculouſly fond 12870 


and weak, that I grudge the trouble of reciting them; and 


quam eligere, ſicut fecit primis quingue annis— Bid. Peter might have choſen to himſelf no particular City, as he did the firſt five 


rough doth affirm, that God did command St. Peter to fix Deas in jut Rome figi Halel Fo: 


m ee himſelf ſufficiently confuteth them, by ſaying other where, . | EEE 
. nt improbable, that our Lord gave an expreſs command, FR 2 of r- _—_— 4 . 
I, bat Peter ſhould /o 'fix his See at Rome, that the Biſhop of ma, ut Roman Epiſcopus abſolute 2 ſuccede- 
he Rome ſhould abſolutely ſucceed him. ret. Bell. 2. 12. F. Et guoniam. 

" He faith it is not improbable ; if it be no more than ſo, it is uncertain ; it may 

or Wb: a mere conjecture or a dream. 8 

70 It is much more not-improbable that if God had commanded it, there would 

ive been ſome aſſurance of a command ſo very important. 

n- 9. Antioch hath at leaſt a fair plea for a ſhare in St. Peter's Prerogatives; for it 

*. dd ever hold the repute of an Apoſtolical Church, and upon that ſcore ſome de- 

n berence was paid to it; why fo, if St. Peter did carry his See with all its Prero- 


patives to another place? But if he carried with him only part of his Prerogative, 
leaving ſome part behind at Antioch, how much. then I pray did he leave there ? 


hl By did he divide unequally, or leave leſs than half? if perchance he did leave 
Ju- half, the Biſhop of Antioch is equal to him of Rome. 
dity 13. Other perſons alſo may be found, who according to equal judgement might 


have a better title to the ſucceſſion of Peter in his Univerſal Authority than the 


did BY Pe; having a nearer relation to him than he, (although his Succeſſor in one 
charge) or upon other equitable grounds. | 7+ 
pu- or inſtance, St. John, or any other Apoſtle, who did ſurvive St. Peter ; for if 
ar: Peter was the Father of Chriſtians, (which Title yet our Saviour forbiddeth any 
rde co aſſume, ) St. John might well claim to be his eldeſt Son; and it had been a 


*y hard caſe for him to have been poſtponed in the ſucceſſion ; it had been a de- 


ant of the Apoſtolical Office, for him to be ſubjected to any other; neither could 

any other pretend to the like gifts for management of that great charge. : 
N . The Biſhop of Jeruſalem might with much reaſon have put in his claim 
"tO, as being Succeſſor of our Lord himſelf, who unqueſtionably was the 
+ $9-Prieſt of our Profeſſion, and Archbiſhop of all our Souls; whoſe See was 
ene Mother of all Churches; wherein en Peter himſelf did at at firſt reſide, 
| | | 1112 | eXxer- 


rogation to our Lord's own choice, a neglect of his ſpecial affection, a diſparage- 


—-— — 
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exerciſing his Vicarſhip: If our Lord, upon ſpecial accounts, out of courſe had Du: 
the Sovereignty into Saint Peter's hands, yet after his deceaſe it might be fir, that 
it ſhould return into its proper channel, 

This may ſeem to have been the Judgement of the times when the Author cf 
the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions did write, who reporteth the Apoſtles to have ordereg 
Prayers to be made firſt for James, then for Clement, then for Evodius. 


— — 


12. Equity would rather have required, that one ſhould by common conſent and 
election of the whole Church be placed in St. Peter's room, than that the Big 
of Rome, by election of a few Perſons there, ſhould ſucceed into it. 

As the whole body of Paſtors was highly concerned in that Succeſſion, ſo it was 
reaſonable that all of them ſhould concur in deſignation of a Perſon thereto; it js 
not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that either God would inſtitute, - or Saint Peter þ 
Will ſhould deviſe a courſe of proceeding in ſuch a caſe, ſo unequal and ung. 
tisfactory. 

If therefore the Church, conſidering this equity of the cafe, together with the 
expediency of affairs in relation to its good, ſhould undertake to chuſe for its (elf 
another Monarch, (the Biſhop of another See, who ſhould ſeem fitter for the place) 
to ſucceed into the Prerogatives of St. Peter, that Perſon would have a fairer tile 
to that Office than the Pope; for ſuch a Perſon would have a real title, grounded 
on ſome reaſon of the caſe ; whenas the Pope's pretence doth only ſtand upon a 

; poſitive Inſtitution, whereof he cannot exhibit any Certifi 
Ld f per 8 Ar 9 cate: This was the mind of a great man among themſelves 
3 de 2 who faith, that / poſſibly, the Biſhop of Triers ſhould be cloſer 


0p 


Card. Cuſ. de Conc. Cath. 2. 13.— for Head of the Church. For the Church has free power to wil 
provide itſelf a Head. and 
Nam potuifſet Petrus nullam ſedem parti- Bellarmine himſelf confeſſeth, that , St. Peter (as he io 


cularem ſibi unguam eligere, ficut fecit primis might have done if he had pleaſed) ſhoul have choſen 120 bar- 


uingue annis, tunc moriente Petro, non : 

Fee 2 neque Antiochenus ſuc- ticular See, as be did not for the firſt five years, then after . 
| 41 — ſui legit Peter's death, neither the Biſhop of Rome, nor of Antioch G 
| ucceeded, but be whom the Church ſbould have choſen for it (elf. nd 
Now if the Church upon that ſuppoſition would have had ſuch a right, it is not Hi 
probable, that St. Peter by his fact would have deprived it thereof, or willingly ! in 
done any thing in prejudice to it; there being apparently ſo much equity, that the d 
Church ſhould have a ſtroke in deſignation of its Paſtor. | plac 
Nulle ratio ff In ancient times there was not any ſmall Church, which had not a ſuffrage in the tne 
?iſcopes babe. Choice of its Paſtor; and was it fitting that all the Church ſhould have one impo- Wi ©* 
2 ſed on it without its conſent ? ＋ 
Ai, nec a plebi xhetiti, nec à comprovincialibus Epijcopis cum Metropolitani judicio conjecrat;. Ep. z. Loi 
| wm bs will ank, chat they and be eemed ee $a. — * the ET 4280 by the People, . 
nor confecrated by the Biſhops of the {lame Province, with e conſent of the N learn 
Nullus invitis detur Bpiſcopus : Cleri, plebis, & ordinis conſenſus requiratur.— P. Celeſt. I. Ez. 2. Grat. dif. 61. cab. 13. Vic 
WE” there be no Biſhop impoſed on any againſt their wills: Let the conſent of the Clergy and People, and his own Order be * 
If we conſider the manner in ancient time of electing and conſtituting the Rn u 
Biſhop, we may thence diſcern not only the improbability, but iniquity of this pre- -; 
tence: how was he then choſen? was it by a General Synod of Biſhops, or by De. g. 
legares from all parts of Chriſtendom, whereby the common intereſt in him might Wi e 
appear; and whereby the Woxld might be ſatisfied that one was elected fit for that On 
high Office? No; he was choſen, as uſually then other particular Biſhops were, b/ Bil 5: 
the Clergy and People of Rome; none of the World being conſcious of the Fro Wt: 2 

ceeding, or bearing any ſhare therein. | | | 
Now, was it equal, that ſuch a Power of impoſing a Sovereign on all the gtate l 
Biſhops, 3a on all the good People of the Chriſtian world, ſhould be granted t9 ahh 

One Ult | | 

Was it fitting, that ſuch a charge, importing advancement above all Paſtors, and Wn 
being entruſted with the welfare of all Souls in Chriſtendom, ſhould be the relvl = 
of an election liable to ſo many defects and corruptions? which aſſuredly often, 80 
not almoſt conſtantly, would be procured by ambition, bribery ar partiality, Wong . 
be managed by popular faction and tumults. 6 18 


—_— 
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It was obſerved generally of ſuch Elections by Nazianzen, that Prelacies were 
nt rather by virtue than by naughtineſs ; and that Epiſcopal 
Thrones did not rather belong to the more worthy, than to the 5 
* 7 Ov 8 X. Ape INS AN NO N KEYED oc » 
more power fu 4 . > | Texein, ud 7H d=1w]:pav akhor N d 
. . 3 e 2 5 . 7 > e Nor- 
And declaring his mind or wiſh that Election of Biſhops fe oi Segel. Naz. Or. 20. p. 335. 
hould reft only or chiefly in the beſt men, not in the wealtbiecſt ,_, . „„ ; 

; . . K l | Ee oils dd Tas ToauTAdes e 
and mightieft ; or in the impetuouſneſs and unreaſonableneſs xIX whroes* J Jr nA — dad ud 
of the people, and among them in thoſe who are moſt eaſily Tis cur»porarus Te Suarord TU; ec- 
kught and bribed; whereby he intimateth the common pra- 22 1 a 
aice, and ſubjoineth, but now I can hardly avoid thinking, Ti; Inucoins dpxos edge rege V- 
that the popular (or civil) governances are better ordered 1 font, „ 
than ours, which are reputed to have divine grace attending fp de Ru 
them. 0 n 
And that the Roman Elections in that time were come into that courſe, we may 
ſee by the relation and reflections of an honeſt Pagan Hiſtorian concerning the 
Election of Pope Damaſus (contemporary of 1 Na- | 
zianzen). Damaſus (faith he) and Urſinus, above humane 3 1 fupra kunanum mo- 
neaſure burning with deſire to ſnatch the Epiſcopal See, did 1 gt fad . 1 
with divided parties moſt fiercely conflict; in which conflict Am. Marcell. 45. 27. 
upon one day in the very Church 130 Perſons were ſlain; ſo Sozom. 6. 23. 
aid that great Pope get into the Chair; thus (as the Hiſto- . 
nan reflecteth) the Wealth and pomp of the place naturally fiderans urbanarum, hujus rei cupidus, &c. 
lid provoke ambition by all means to ſeek it, and did cauſe 4% ili. 
ferce contentions to ariſe in the choice; whence commonly 
wiſe and modeſt perſons being excluded from any capacity thereof, any ambitious 


LI 


uw ry 


d IF cunning man, who had the art or the luck to pleaſe the multitude, would by 

e violence obtain it; which was a goodly way of conſtituting a Sovereign to the 

a Church. LE, TOE | 

f Thus it went within three ages after our Lord; and afterwards in the declenſions 

11 WJ of Chriſtian ſimplicity and integrity matters were not like to be mended, but indeed 

If rather grew worſe ; as beſide the reports and complaints of td bi 


Hiſtorians, how that commonly by ambitious prenſations, by cf, ul Cleri populigue conſenſs 3 Aded 
imoniacal corruptions, by political bandyings, by popular ie incleverat bie mos, ut jam cuique am- 
nations, by all kinds of ſiniſter ways, men crept into the on * . 
Place, doth appear by thoſe many diſmal Schiſms, which gave Danaſis II. invades the Popedom by 


the Church many pretended Heads, but not one certain one; force, without any conſent of the Clergy 
and People: For ſo was it now grown in- 


v alſo by the reſult of them, being the choice of perſons very to cuſtom, that any ambitious man might 


unworthy and horribly flagitious. invade Peter's See. 


£5 enim tum Pontificatus devenerat, ut qui plus largitione & ambitione, non dico ſanctitate vitæ & doctrind valeret, is Tantummodo 
Gleitati gradum bois oppreſſis & rejedtis obtineret; quem morem utinam aliquendo non retinuiſſent nefira tampora. Plat. in Silv. 

For the buſineſs of the Papacy was come to that paſs, that whoever by bribery and ambition, I fay not, by holineſs of life and 
ming, got the ſtart of others, he alone obtained that degree of dignity, good men in the mean being depreſſed and rejected; 
Which cuſtom I would to God our times had not retained. | 

Ca Jan eo de veniſſent Eccleſiaſtici, ut nen coacti ut antea, fed ſponte & largitionibus Pantiſicium munus obirent. Plat. in Steph. 6. 

don. Anno 112. F. 8. 2 | 

When as now Eccleſiaſtical perſons are come to that paſs, that they execute the Papal Office, not being compelled unto it, as 
lretofore, but of their own accord, and by bribing for it. | as | 

Videbat enim Imperator ed licentiæ factioſum quemgue & potentem, guamwis iguobilem deweniſſe, ut corruptis ſuffragiis tantam digni» 
aim conſequeretar, & c. Plat. in Clem. 2. Cp. 313.) | . 

kor the Emperour ſaw, that every factious and powerful perſon, though baſe and ignoble, was grown to that height of licenci- 
wneſs, that he obtained ſo great Dignity by corruption and buying of Suffrages. 

LN: 4 JL om pans agu guem dabis mibi de tota maxima arke, qui te in Papam receperit, pretio ſeu /þe pretii non in- 
dentente ern. de Conſid. 4. 2. . | Ng 

The whole buſineſs of ict a Pope is managed by Gifts : whom can you ſhew me in all this great City, who took you inte 

n Papacy, without being bribed or corrupted with reward, or at leaſt with bope of it ? ; 


If it be faid, that the Election of a Pope in old times was wont to be ap- 
Foved by the conſent of all Biſhops in the World, according to the teſti- 
* of St. Cyprian, who ſaith of Cornelius, that be wa, 8 
"on by the teſtimony of bis Fellow-biſhops, whoſe ohole — © Bpiſcogornm teſlimanio, quorum nu. 


8 >a through all the World did with peaceful unanimity Tnimntat, mfatir=Cype. Es. ; TL 


F — Fabiani „baus, id eſt, cum locus Petri, & gradus Cathadræ acer dutalit wacaret, quo occupata de Dei voluntate atque omnlum 
Wh he” xr nr ge Ibid. | . | 
2o1anus's place, (i. e.) when the place of Peter, and the degree of the Sacerdotal Chair was vacant ; which being ob- 
at by the will of God, and all our 1. — : | 5 | 7M : 
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I anſwer, that this conſent br not in the 1 4 r to it ; that it 
; | „was only by Letters or Meſſages declaring the Election, ac- 
„„ 810 cording 0 that of St. Cyprian: that it —. not any wiſe ea 
It was enough that you declared by Let- culiar to the Roman Biſhop, but ſuch as was yielded to all 
ters that you were made Biſhop. Catholick Biſhops, each of whom was 10 be approved, ag 
Epiſcopo ſemel fadto, & Collegarum acple- St. Cyprian ſaith, by the teſtimony and judgement of the Col. en. 
= 'eftimonio & judicio comprobato== CyPr- Jepyes; that it was in order only to the maintaining frater- 
a: nal communion and correſpondence, ſignifying that ſuch à 
Biſhop was duly elected by his Clergy and People, was rightly ordained by his 
neighbour Biſhops, did profeſs the Catholick Faith, and was therefore qualified for 
communion with his brethren, ſuch a conſent to the election of any Biſhop of od Ne 
was given, (eſpecially upon occaſion, and when any queſtion concerning the right 
of a Biſhop did intervene) whereof now in the Election of a Pope no footſtep doth 
| remain. | 

Euſeb. We may alſo note, that the Election of Cornelius being conteſted, he did more 
ſolemnly acquaint all the Biſhops of the World with his caſe, and ſo did obtain their 

approbation, in a way more than ordinary. 

* 13. If God had deſigned this derivation of Univerſal Sovereignty, it is probable 
that he would have preſcribed ſome certain, ſtanding, immutable way of Election: 
and imparted the Right to certain Perſons, and not left it at ſuch Uncertainty to the 
chances of time, ſo that the manner of Election hath been often changed, and che e. 
power of it toſſed into divers hands. 

And though in ſeveral times there have been obÞrud 
Et licet div fis temporibus diverſs modi ſeveral ways as to the Election of the Roman Ponti 5, ac- ſer 


Super electione Romanorum Pontificum obſer- 


Dati ſunt, prout neceſſitas, & utilitas Eccle-- c ding as the nec effity and expediency of the Church e- 
fie expoſce at—Conc. Baſ. Sep. 37. P. 98. quired 2 3 | 
Tide Ga, hf. Oe fr | Of old it was (as other Elections) managed by nomination 


of the Clergy, and ſuffrage of the People. | 
Afterwards the Emperours did aſſume to themſelves the nomination or approbs- 


tion of them, | „ 
Nil enim tum Por then nothing was done by the Clergy in the choice of the Pope, unleſs the Eme- 


& clero in eli- 


4s Pontifce rour had approved his Election. 
— 1% ejus eleftionem Imperator approbãſſet. Plat. in Pelag. IT. 


Is autem cim But he, ſeeing the Princes conſent was required, fent Meſſengers with Letters, bre 
Princii« cor- intreat Mauritius, that be would not ſuffer the Election made by the Clergy and Pu- ER 


N 1 ple of Rome in that caſe to be valid. 3 | 
cum literis miſerat, qui Mauritium obſecrarent, ne pateretur electionem Cleri & Populi Romani ea in re valere. Plat. in Greg. M. 


Vide Grat. diſt, 63 


Con. Tem. 7, Leo VIII. being tired with the inconſtancy of the Romans, transferred the but 


1 HP. power and authority of cbuſing the Pope from the Clergy and People of Rome, t0 the 


manorum in- Emperou F. | | . 
22 pertæ ſus, Authoritatem omnem eligendi Pontificis & Clero, Populog; Romano ad Imperatorem tranſtulit. Plat. in Leo VIII. 
P. 291. | | | | 

Nu/juam Cie. At ſome times the Clergy had no hand in the Election; but Popes were intruded 


— n 
—— powerful Men or Women at their pleaſure. : 
rientis a _ mentio, Baron. Anno 112. F. 8. Anno 131. $.1, There was no where any mention of the Clergy electing, or afet 

ward conſenting. | 8 1. | 

Grat. dif. 23. Aﬀeerwards the Cardinals (that is, ſome of the chief Roman Clergy) did appte The 


cap. 1. 


in Nic. 11. priate the Election to themſelves; by the Decree of Pope Nicholas 11. in his Late nta 
ran Synod. 

3 „ out of courſe, general Synods did aſſume the choice to themſelves: ® 
at Conſtance, Piſa, and Bajil. | , 
14. From the Premiſſes to conclude the Pope's Title to Saint Peter's Authori 

ty, it is requiſite to ſhew the Power demiſed by him to be according to God's it 
ſtitution and intent, immutable and indefectible; for Power built upon the like, bul eral C 
far more certain principles, hath in courſe of times, and by worldly changes, been egal; 
quite loſt, or conveyed into other Channels, than thoſe wherein they were x veceſſ 
ut; and that irrecoverably, ſo that it cannot any-wiſe be retrieved, or reduce 
into the firſt order. | | | fe 
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For inſtance, Adam was by God conſtituted univerſal Sovereign of Mankind; 
1into that Power his eldeſt Son of right did ſucceed; and ſo it of right ſhould 
ue been continually propagated. 
Yet ſoon did that Power fail, or was diverted into other courſes ; the world be- 
0 cantonized into ſeveral Dominions; ſo that the Heir at Law among all the de- 
zndents of Adam cannot ſo eafily be found as a Needle in a bottle of Hay: he 
-obably is a Subject, and 2 is a Peaſant. | | 
do might St. Peter be Monarch of the Church, and the Pope might ſucceed him, 
« by revolutions of things, by ſeveral defaults and incapacities in himſelf, by di- 
ers 13 incident, 74 ing "ron _ 3 on other mens rights, 
cording to that Maxim of a great Pope, He loſetht his own, 1 3 
pan I more than his due, his 2 —4 be clipped, wy? 7 mag 3 W a 
gt be tranſplanted, might utterly decay and fail; to ſuch | 
alities other Powers are ſubject ; nor can that of the Pope be exempt.from them, 
atherwhere we ſhall more largely declare. 
16. Indeed that God did intend his Church ſhould perpetually ſubſiſt united in 
y one political frame of Government, is a principle which they do aſſume, and 
ud upon, but can no-wiſe prove. Nor is it true; for, 
If the Unity of the Church deſigned and inſtituted by God were only an Unity 
{ Faith, of Charity, of Peace, of fraternal Communion and Correſpondence be- 
ten particular Societies and Paſtors, then in vain it is to ſeek for the Subject and 
at of Univerſal Juriſdiction; now that God did not intend any other Unity, than 
148 thoſe ſpecified, we have good reaſon to judge, and ſhall, we hope, other- 
here ſufficiently prove. | 
ib. We may conſider, that really the Sovereign Power (ſuch as it is pretend- 
c hath often failed, there having been for long ſpaces of time no Roman Bi- 
bops at all, upon ſeveral accounts; which is a ſign that Church may ſubſiſt with- 
tit, 
As, 1. when Rome was deſolated by the Goths, Vandals, and Lombards. 
2. In times, when the Romans would not ſuffer Popes to live with them. Vide Bern. Ep. 
3. In caſe of diſcontinuance from Rome, when the Popes (fo calling themſelves) zi 4.4. 
d for above ſeventy years abide in France; when they indeed, not being choſen 
the Roman People, nor exerciſing Paſtoral care over them, were only titular, 
nt real Biſhops of Rome, (They were Popes of Avignon, not of Rome; and Suc- 
ellors of God knows who, not of St. Peter) no more than one continually living 
t England can be Biſhop of Feruſalem. 
4. In times of many long Schiſms (22 Schiſms) when either there was no true — pen me 
ſope, or which in effect was the fame, no certain one. 222 yr 
;. When Popes were intruded by violence, whom Baronius himſelf poſitively * 15 2 
armeth to have been no Popes; how then could a Succeſſion of true Popes be 
ntinued from them, by. the Clergy, which they in virtue of their Papal Authority 
ud pretend to create? IE, 
b. When Elections had a flaw in them, were uncanonical, and ſo null. 
J. When Popes were Simoniacally choſen ; who by their own Rules and Laws P. Greg. VII. 
no true Popes, being Hereticks, Herefiarchs. Pj 1 


Conc. Lat: Se,. 5. p. 57. Non folum bujuſmodi Elictio wel afſumptio eo ipſa nulla exiſtat—&&c. Vide ſup. F. 12. 
N | 75. 7g an Election or Aſſumption, "ds not ly bs upon — account void and null. 


The which was done for long courſes of time very commonly, and in a manner 2 

4 ſan tly. | | | degeneraverint 

L."9ribus ſais 3 Illi enim utpote viri Sanctiſſimi Dignitatem ulirò cblatam contemnebant, orationi & Dofrine ao vacantes 3 

n & ambitione Pontificatum quærentes, & adepti, poſthabito diving cultu, &c. Plat. in Serg. III. (p. 279.) Vid.— 
IV. 277. : "59 | ; f | 

A. deſeech you, how much they have degenerated from their Anceſtors ; For they, as being very holy Men, did contemn 

ki. ity when freely offered, giving themſelves wholly to Prayer and the Doctrine of Chriſt ; but theſe by Bribery and Am- 

leck and obtain the Papacy. | 


- When Popes have been depoſed ; (as ſome by the Emperours, others by Ge- 
I Councils) in which caſe, according to Papal Principles, the Succeſlors were 
Al; for the Pope being Sovereign, he could not be judged or depoſed ; and his 
ceſſor is an Uſurper. | EIT 5 
| 9. When Popes were Heretical, that is (ſay they) no Popes. 
rah „ When Atheiſts, Sorcerers ——— | 
: | 1 | | Elections 
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Plat. i Jok. Elections in ſome of theſe caſes being null, and therefore the Acts conſe 
ULM ; them invalid, there is probably a defailance of right continued to poſterity. 


Petri wveſtigiis diſceſſerant. The Popes have ſwerv'd from the Example of Peter. Paſſaſſr male fidei ulli tempore no 15 
Raw 1 * in or . He that has no right to the thing he poſſeſſes, cannot Natel or plead any length «x time Vee! 
poſſeſſion lawful. 4 "1 coeds 4 


— 


quent 00 


* 
% 


And probably therefore there is now no true Pope. 
For (upon violent intruſion, or. ſimoniacal choice, or any uſurpation) the Card 
nals, Biſhops, Sc. which the Pope createth, ate not truly ſuch, and conſquently 
their Votes not good in the choice of another Pope; and fo ſucceſſively, 


Theſe conſiderations may ſuffice : to declare the inconſequence of their Du, | 
courſes, even admitting their Aſſertions, which yet are ſo falſe, or ſo apparencM t 
uncertaifi...: -- : -: 
I ſhall in the next place level ſome Arguments directly againſt their main Con 11 
cluſion itſelf. | n01 
| | i | | wit 
I. My firſt Argument againſt this pretence ſhall be, that it is deſtitute of any goa obl 
warrant, either from Divine or Humane Teſtimony : and fo is groundleſs. As wi 
appear by the following Conſiderations. UG... 2 
1. If God had deſigned the Biſhop of Rome to be for the perpetual courſe 9 fore 
times Sovereign Monarch of his Church, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that bor 
- - + would expreſsly have declared his mind in the caſe; it bein wh: 
re a point of the greateſt importance of all that concern the aa 7:1 
5 ARE, foie  revelarit, miniſtration of his Kingdom in the World. Princes do nu b. 
Melch. Can. 6.8. n uſe to ſend their Vice - Roys unfurniſhed with Patents cli Chi 
_ ow ah —— 8 Apoſtles a fignifying their Commiſſion, that no man, out of 1gnorance of for 
thing ſo neceſſary for preſerving the Unity doubt concerning that point, excuſably may refuſe compli lt: 
of the Church. OO + ance; and in all equity promulgation is requiſite to the etal. 4 
| bliſhment of any Law, or exacting obedience. But in all the Pandects of Divin 90%, 
Revelation the Biſhop of Rome is not ſo much as once mentioned, either by name, A be, 
by character, or by probable intimation; they cannot hook him in otherwiſe tha they 
by ſtraining hard, and framing a long Chain of Conſequences; each of which is ond 
ſubtile for to conſtrain any man's perſuaſion : They have indeed found the Pope i ¶ de. 
Ad Firma- the firſt Chapter of Genefis; for (if we believe Pope Innocent III.) he is one oily: 
2 yo the on great Luminaries there; and he is as plainly there, as any where elſe inthi $ 
See, Bible. : 2 | 1 2 — 
ccleſiæ, fecit Deus duo magna Luminaria, 1. e. duas inflituit Dignitates, que ſunt Pontificalis auctoritas, & Repalis as, ſedi 
22 Lo Spiritwalibus, major eft 3 g = — LA = III. = . rr jg 1 1 , 
For the Firmament therefore of Heaven, (i. e.) of the Univerſal Church, God made two great Lights, (i. e.) he ordained ty en 
Dignities or Powers, which are the Pontifical Authority, and the 15 Power ; but that which rules the Days, (i. .) Spirit their 
| matters, is the greater, but that which governs Carnal things, is the e. dee. 
Wherefore if upon this account we ſhould reject this pretence, we might doi * 
juſtly; and for ſo doing we have the allowance of the ancient Fathers; for the ba 
did not hold any man obliged to admit any point of Doctrine, or rule of Manneis bug 
which is not in expreſs words, or in terms equivalent, contained in Holy Scripture den 
or which at leaſt might not thence be deduced by clear and certain inference; thi hand 
their manner of diſputing with Hereticks and heterodox People doth ſhew ; ti 
appeareth by their way of defining and ſettling Doctrines of Faith; this they ofen C 
CC do avow in plain words applicable to our caſe; for our caſe 
Proinde frue de C . fue de ejus aro for, IF (1 aich St. Auſtin) about Chriſt, or about his Church, ! 
2 . CE In. about any other thing which concerneth our Faith and L. . 
moms aprons, « go! oh, Hon 8 T will not ſay We, who are no wiſe comparable to him, 1. we], 
2 e 5 t faid Although we ; but even as he going on did add, Ha Cry 
quam quod in Scripturis Legalibus ac Evan- Angel from Heaven ſhould tell you befide what you hav . Bet 
— * anathema fit. Aug. cur. cei ved in the Legal and Evangelical Scriptures, lit bim! kuh 
ä anathema; in which words we have St. Auſtin's warte, 


not only to refuſe, but to deteſt this Doctrine, which being no where extant 
Law or Goſpel, is yet obtruded on us as nearly relating both to Chrift an 
Church, as greatly concerning both our Faith and Practice. „ tle, 
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2. To enforce this Argument, we may conſider, that the Evangeliſts do ſpeak 
bout the propagation, ſettlement, and continuance of our Lord's Kingdom; that 
the Apoſtles do often treat about the ſtate of the Church, and its Edification, Or- 
ger, Peace, Unity; about the diſtinction of its Officers and Members, about the 
Qualifications, Duties, Graces, Priviledges of ſpiritual Governors and Guides 
about prevention and remedy of Hereſies, Schiſms, Diſorders; upon any of which 
occaſions how is it poſſible that the mention of ſuch a Spiritual Monarch (who was 
o have a main influence on each of thoſe particulars) ſhould wholly eſcape them, 
if they had known ſuch an one inſtituted by God. 

In the Levitical Law, all things concerning the High-Prieſt, not only his deſig- Exod. 28. :, 
nation, Succeſſion, Conſecration, Duty, Power, Maintenance, Priviledges; but 
yen his Garments, Marriage, Mourning, &c. are punctually determined and de- par 
cribed ; and is it not wonderful, that in the many deſcriptions of the new Law, 
ao mention ſhould be made concerning any Duty, or Priviledge of its High-Prieſt? 
whereby he might be directed in the adminiſtration of his Office, and know what 
obſervance to require ? 


3. Whereas alſo the Scripture doth inculcate duties of all ſorts, and doth not 
forget frequently to preſs duties of reſpe& and obedience toward particular Gover- 
dos of the Church; is it not ſtrange that it never ſhould beſtow one Precept, 
whereby we 1 be inſtructed and admoniſhed to pay our duty to the univerſal 
Paſtor? eſpecially conſidering, that God who directed the Pens of the Apoſtles, and 
who intended that their Writings ſhould continue for the perpetual inſtruction of 
Chriſtians, did foreſee, how requiſite ſuch a precept would be to ſecure that duty; 
fr if but one ſuch precept did appear, it would do the buſineſs, and void all con- 
eſtation about it. | "0 
4. They who carefully do exhort to honour and obey the temporal Sovereign- p. Nic. I. 
y, how come they ſo wholly to wave urging the no leſs needful obligations to po 
obey the ſpiritual Monarch? while they are ſo mindful of the Emperor, why are z, . 
they ſo neglectful of the Pope? inſomuch, that divers Popes afterward, to ground P. Greg. VII. 
nd urge obedience to them, are fain to borrow thoſe precepts, which command . 22. 
bbedience to Princes, accommodating them by analogy and inference to them- 
ſelves? | 

. Particularly St. Peter, one would think, who doth ſo earneſtly enjoin to 
Wey the King as Supreme, and to honour him, ſhould not have been unmindful ! Pet. 2. 13-- 
if his Succeſſors; or quite have forborn to warn Chriſtians of the reſpe& due to 
em: ſurely the Popes afterward do not follow him in this reſervedneſs; for in 
= Decretal Epiſtles they urge nothing ſo much as obedience to the Apoſtolical 


b. One might have expected ſomething of that nature from St. Paul himſelf, 
who did write ſo largely to the Romans, and ſo often from Rome; that at leaſt 
me word, or ſome intimation ſhould have dropped from him. concerning theſe 
loge Rights and Priviledges of this See, and of the regard due to it. Particularly 
ben, when he profeſſedly doth enumerate the Offices, inſtituted by God, for 
landing uſe and perpetual duration; for the perfecting of the Saints, for the 


work of the. Mini ediſyi 0 rift ; till we all come in Eph. 3. 11, 
aj f the Miniſtry, for the edifying of the Body of Chriſt ; till we all come 1 
mty of Faith, &c. 5 1 Cor. 12. 28. 
| Quarum laudum & glorie degenerem fuiſſe maximum crimen eft. Cl. Rom. ad Cypr. Ep. 31. 
To degenerate from which praiſe and glory, is an exceeding great crime. 


He commendeth them for their Faith, which was ſpoken of through the whole Rom. 1. 8. 
dd; yet giving them no advantage above others; as St. 

Uryſotom obſerveth on thoſe words; for obedience to the ou A auvrors Jide F R, 
be c e id ape l are , dr gr arte 
e y/oſtom) / 1 to epreſs conceit, 0 yntta, N xevoy T9 ouTnud F iayeias, N d- 
tr baugbtineſs of mind, and 2 teach them to deem others Jad tov uT0 1lWWw TE95 AXES IOOTIM AY. 
ual in dignity with them. | | | 3 
When he writeth to that Church (* which was ſome time after St. Peter had (J 1d. Chryſ. 
led the Popedom) he doth only ſtile them «Anra' «yi, (called Saints) and 5 _ 
2 Oes, (beloved of God) which are common adjuncts of all Chriſtians; He 58. 5. 46, G.. 


ih their Faith was ſpoken of generally, but of the Fame of their Authority being m. . 7, 5: 
Vor. I. | Kk&k -:-::-7* 1. | ſo 
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Rom. 16. 19. ſo ſpread he taketh no notice; that their obedience had come abroad to all men, but Ju 
their commands had not (it ſeemeth) come any where. Bl 
He wrote divers Epiſtles from Rome, wherein he reſolveth many caſes debated, 
yet never doth urge the authority of the Roman Church for any point, which now it 
is ſo ponderous an argument. 
| | 
7. But however ſeeing the Scripture is ſo ſtrangely reſerved, how cometh it toll If 
aſs that Tradition is alſo ſo defective, and ſtaunch in ſo grand a caſe? We have in Ml 8. 
Tertull. d divers of the Fathers, (particularly in Tertullian, in St. Baſil, in St. Hierom) Ca. de 
Boll 4 82 g. talogues of Traditional Doctrines and Obſervances, which they recite to afſer; WM 
> Tradition in ſome caſes ſupplemental to Scripture; in which their purpoſe did ce. n 
7 er. %%% quire, that they ſhould ſet down thoſe of principal moment; and they are ſo pun. Wi 
'® Qual as to inſert many of ſmall conſideration ; how then came they to neglect this 
concerning the Papal Authority over the whole Church, which had been moſt per. je 
tinent to their deſign, and in conſequence did vaſtly ſurpaſs all the reſt, which they ll © 
do name? i 1 
8. The deſignation of the Roman Biſhop by ſucceſſion to obtain ſo high a de. a 
ree in the Church, being, above all others, a moſt remarkable and noble piece of i be 
Flitory, which it had been a horrible fault in an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory to flip over, 
without careful reporting, and reflecting upon it; yet Euſebius, that moſt dili. Pe 
gent Compiler of all paſſages relating to the original Conſtitution of the Church, Wil 4 
and to all tranſactions therein, hath not one word about it; who yet ſtudiouſy fia 
doth report the Succeſſions of the Roman Biſhops, and all the notable occurrences ne 
he knew concerning them, with favourable advantage. — 
9. Whereas this Doctrine is pretended to be a Point of Faith, of vaſt conſequence 
to the ſubſiſtence of the Church, and to the Salvation of men, it is ſomewhat ; 
ſtrange, that it ſhould not be inſerted into any one ancient Summary of things to K 
be believed, (of which Summarigs divers remain, ſome compoſed by publick con- | 
ſent, others by perſons of Eminency in the Church) nor by fair and forcible con- gt 
Conf. ot. ſequence ſhould be deduced from any Article in them; eſpecially conſidering chat WW p- 
&: full ſuch Summaries were framed upon occaſion of Hereſies ſpringing up, which diſe- WM... 
Baptiſm.) garded the Pope's authority, and which by aſſerting it were plainly confuted. We I 
are therefore beholden to Pope Innocent III. and his Lateran Synod, for firſt (y- f | 
— modically defining this Point together with other Points no leſs new and unhead WW. 
1215. of before. The Greed of Pope Pius IV. formed the other day, is the firſt, 14 
take it, which did contain this Article of Faith. * 
10. It is much that this point of Faith ſhould not be delivered in any of thoſ 4 
ancient Expoſitions of the Creed (made by St. Auſtin, Ruffin, &c.) which enlarge J | 
it to neceſſary points of Doctrine, connected with the articles therein, eſpecially de 
with that of the Catholick Church, to which the Pope's authority hath ſo cloſe 2 q 
connexion ; that it ſhould not be touched in the Catechetical Diſcourſes of Cy! wh 


Ambroſe, &c. that in the Syſtems of Divinity compoſed by St. Auſtin, Lair 
tives, &c, it ſhould not be treated on: The World is now changed, for the Cate de, 
chiſm of Trent doth nor overlook fo material a Point; and it would paſs for 2 
lame body of Theology, which ſhould omit to treat on this Subject. 2 


11. It is more wonderful, that this Point ſhould never be defined, in downright the 
and full terms, by any ancient Synod ; it being fo notoriouſly in thoſe old times f 
oppoſed by divers, who. difſented in opinion, and diſcorded in practice from che in 
Pope; it being alſo a Point of that conſequence, that ſuch a ſolemn declaration f 
it would have much conduced to the ruin of all particular Errors and Schilms fol, 
which were maintained then in oppoſition: to the Church. ſub 


12. Indeed had this Point been allowed by the main Body of Orthodox B. Fu 
ſhops, the Pepe could not have been fo drowſy or ſtupid, as not to have - ever 
cited, for ſuch, a, definition thereof; nor would the Biſhops, have been back war 
in compliance : thereto; it being, in our Adverſaries conceits, ſo compendi 
and effectual a way of ſuppreſſing all Hereſies, Schiſms and Diſorders; (2 


though indeed later Experience hath ſhewed it no leſs available to ſtifle 1 


— 
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juſtice and Piety:) The Popes after Luther were better adviſed, and ſo were the 
Biſhops adhering to his Opinions. 

Iz. Whereas alſo it is moſt apparent, that many perſons diſclaimed this Autho- 
rity, not regarding either the Doctrines or Decrees of the Popes; it is wonderful, 
that ſuch men ſhould not be reckoned in the large Catalogues of Hereticks, wherein 
Errors of leſs obvious conſideration, and of far leſs importance did place men; 
If Epiphanius. Theodoret, Leontius, &c. were ſo negligent or unconcerned, yet 
& Auſtin, Philaſtrius, Weſtern men, ſhould not have overlooked this fort of 


deſperate Hereticks ; AHerius for queſtioning the Dignity of Biſhops, is ſet among 
the Hereticks; but who got that name for diſavowing the Pope's Supremacy, 
among the many who did it? (It is but lately, that ſuch as we have been thruſt in 


among Hereticks.) 


14. Whereas no Point avowed by Chriſtians could be ſo apt to raiſe offence and 


— jalouſy in Pagans againſt our Religion as this, which ſetteth up a Power of ſo vaſt 
bs extent, and huge influence; whereas no Novelty could be more ſurprizing or 
"WH farcling, than the Erection of an Univerſal Empire over the Conſciences and reli- 
gious Practices of men; whereas alſo this Doctrine could not but be very conſpi- 
ge. cuous and glaring in ordinary practice; it is prodigious, that all Pagans ſhould not 
e of bodly exclaim againſt it. | 
ver, It is ſtrange, that Pagan Hiſtorians (ſuch as Marcellinus, who often ſpeaketh of —zrcedaut- 
lil; WY Popes, and blameth them for their luxurious way of living, and pompous garb: as 83 
rch, Zizimus, who bore a great ſpight at Chriſtianity ; as all the Writers of the Impe- cumſpedte we- 
mid al Hiſtory before Conſtantine) ſhould not report it, as a very ſtrange pretence — 


newly ſtarted up. 
profuſe dainties, inſomuch as their meals exceed the feaſts of Kings, 


yernment of the Empire. 


as, adeo ut 


nun cv,, Regales ſuperent menſas. Marcell. Jb. 27. p. 338. They travel fitting in Chariots, curiouſly apparelled, procuring 


It is wonderful, that the eager adverſaries of our Religion (ſuch as Cel/as, Por- 
phyrie, Hierocles, Julian himſelf) ſhould not particularly level their Diſcourſe 
zainſt ir, as a moſt ſcandalous poſition and dangerous pretence, threatning the Go- 


It is admirable, that the Emperours themſelves, enflamed with emulation and 


pot ſuſpicion of ſuch an Authority (the which hath been fo terrible even to Chriſtian 
ru Princes) ſhould not in their Edits expreſly decry and impugn it; that indeed 
f * wrery one of them ſhould not with extreameſt violence implacably ſtrive to extir- 
pate it, | 
95 In conſe ings i Sentiunt enim D in cu 
quence of theſe things it may alſo ſeem ſtrange, _ Sentiun? enim Deum eſſe folum, in cujus 
earl BW unt none of the Advocates of our Faith, (Juſtin, Origen 2 2 


ultan, Arnobius, Cyril, Auſtin) ſhould be put to defend it, or 
o much as forced to mention it, in their elaborate Apolo- 


quem primi, ante omnes & ſuper omnes Deos. 
Ruidni ? cum ſuper omnes homines, qui utiqz 
vivunt & mortuis antiſtant. Tert. Apolog. 
c. 30. 


bob pe for the Doctrines and Practices which were reprehended For they think it is God alone in whoſe 
are any ſort of Adverſaries thereto. : — L 8 thy 
ally We may add, that diver 8 of them In their Apologies and why not? , they are above all r FR 
of : Lepreſentations concerning Chriſtianity, would have appear- 2 _ —_— the dead. . 
ori td not to deal fairly, or to have been very inconſiderate; 90, F wr al . ang” ©, 
Ha Then they profeſs for their common belief aſſertions repug- ad Scap. 2. | 
Cat- nt to that Doctrine; as when Tertullian faith, f We re- Bas RS 5 — 2 
bene the Emperour as a man ſecond to God, and leſs only f= un fe Donatus ſuper Imperatorem 
ben God; when * Optatus affirmeth, that above the Empe- **!ollit, jam quaſi hominum exceſſerat mo- 
"ur there is none beſide God who made the Emperour ; and 1 14. Ry Soar e 
right tt Donatus, by extolling himſelf (as ſome now do) above Bao; 38 xopup) N nepani St c 
time “ Emperour, did in ſo doing as it were exceed the bounds 74 ac —_— uy Sg {hq Fo 463. 
1 the men, that he did eſteem himſelf as God, not as a man. x4. Tens, u- 551971 Ec Chryſ: 
jon df When St. Chryſoſtom aſſerteth the Emperour to be the Crown * 3 D 
ms % Head of all men upon earth, and ſaith, that even A- 3 76, Send, Chat fp. 


fallen Evangelifts, Prophets, any men whoever are to be 
"ect to the temporal Powers; when (a) St. Cyril calleth 


For he that is thus N has not his 
equal upon earth, for he is King, &c. 


(a) Tis & ey dyb8pdrrors wikdics mt A- 


- k | | 
X * der aer the 9 top of glory among men, elevated 22400 2 ev Ee ANA 
ſboli- e all 9 : | &TAv [av tvesny % % uneena/buor, CU, 
| / thers by incomparable differences, &c, When 4 2 pres Ip 


* Popes talk at this rate; as Pope (6) Gregory I, calling 
* Emperour his Lord, and Lord of all, telling the Empe- 


Vor. KK K Kk 2 


Oe q cn 


$f 2ips]o5 Ts x) Tpemror 
9 — a Cyril. ad 


auTy x7 wavloy \apoy ns. 


Theod. in Conc. Eph. part 1. cap. 3. p. 20. 


(b) F. Greg. M. Ep. 2. 62. 
rour, 
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Quia Sereniſ, Daomine ex illo jan tempore 
Dominus meus fuiſti, quando adbuc Dominus 
omnium non eras— Ego quidem juſſioni ſub- 
jedus— Ibid. 

Ad hoc enim poteflas Dominorum meorum 
pietati cœlitus data eft ſuper omnes homines, 
e. Ibid. Ego indighns fumulas veſitr. Ibid. 

Dui honori quoque Imperii weftri 6 per pri- 
watum vocabulum ſuperponit. P. Greg. Ep. 


4. 32. 

(c) Qs BaorndDs. Y te A Xeicta- 
vou. P. Greg. 
Ifaur. apud Bin. Tom. 5. P. 502. As King 
and Head of Chriſtians. 


— una cum famule two Papa noſtro N. 
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IT. in Epift. 1. ad Leon. 


rour, that his Competitor, by aſſuming the title of Univerſal 
Biſhop, did ſet himſelf above the honour of his Imperial 
Majefty ; which he ſuppoſeth a piece of great abſurdity and 
arrogance ; and even Pope (c) Gregory II. doth call that 
Emperour (againſt whom he afterward rebelled) he Head 
of Chriſtians. Whereas indeed if the Pope be Monarch of 
the Church, endowed with the Regalities which they now 
aſcribe to him, it is plain enough x #3 he is not inferiour to 
any man living, in real power and dignity: Wherefore the 
modern Doctors of Rome are far more ſincere or conſiderate 
in their Heraldty, than were thoſe old Fathers of Chriſten. 
dom; who now ſtick not downrightly to prefer the Pope be. 
fore all Princes of the World; not only in Doctrine and 


of So _—— 7 * the ſacred Offices of the Church; for in the " 
Together with thy Servant our Pope V. very Canon of their Maſs, the Pope (together with the Biſho | 
and our Biſhop, N. amd our King N. and of the Dioceſs, one of his Minions is ft before all Chriſia 
* Fiat autem oratio pro dighitate Rigia Princes; every Chriſtian Subject being thereby taught to to 
þ energy nave 6. . deem the Pope ſuperiour to his Prince. * Now we muſt be- that 
— dignitate & utilitate, G c. Gab, lieve (for one Pope hath written it, another hath pur it in wel 
Biel. i Can. mi. 1 his Decretals, and it is a current Law) that the Papal autho- = 
prayer made for the Pope, becauſe the ſu- rity doth no leſs ſurpaſs the Royal, than the Sun doth out- 7 
CCC 5 Pow 
in —_— de Pontifici ont humans Now it is abundantly declared by Papal definition, a a nde 
ereaturæ declaramus, dici mur, definimas point neceſſary to Salvation, that every humane Creature (qi. hin 
4 r _m King nor Cæſar excepted) is fubjec? to the Roman H : 
tit 38. . 1 | 
3 Now L455 is A way Popes, when ſum- % 
— as m4, - O0E mperours, declined to go ih Perſon to General 
38 L. 2 3 Synods; ow it was not tolerable that the Emperour (who if th 
| Epiſcopos, tamen nulls mods convenit, ut ante ſometimes would be preſent in Synods) ſhould fir ab tht Fed 
OR '® Pope; as in the Pride of his heart he might perhaps offer aeg 
do. (I cannot forbear to note what an ill conceit Bellermin "up 
had of Leo I. and other Popes, that they did forbear coming at Synods out of thei Co 
villainous pride and haughtineſs. Eh þ oy 
15. One would admire, that Conſtantine, if he had ſmelt this Doctrine, or an) 1 | 
thing like it in Chriſtianity, ſhould be ſo ready to embrace it; or that ſo many Em * 
perours ſhould in thoſe times do ſo; ſome Princes then probably being jealous ol 74 
their honour, and unwilling to admit any Superiour to them. babe 
It is at leaſt much, that Fan erours ſhould with ſo much indulgence foſter ann” , 
| cheriſh Popes, being their ſo dangerous rivals for dignity Pri 
22 ng —_ vera; and that it ſhould be true, which Pope Nicholas doth af thi 
95 weftrorum, piorum dun- firm, that the Emperours had extolled the Roman Ste ui. 
 taxat Imperatorem — amor, & Hadi; divers priviledges, had enriched it with gifts, had enlargt 1 1 
qualiter cam u. Bab is ales: it with benefits ; had done I know not how many thing, ? 
qualiter cam literis ſuis hinoraverint, as more for it: mY they were bewitched thus to advance ke o 
wotir annuerint, be, Þ. Nick. I. Ep/f. 8: their concurrent Competitor for Honour and Power, ont the 
pot EN who pretended to be a better man than themſelves. B. 18. 
larmine (in his 1 againſt King James) faith, that the Pope was (vel * 
nollet) conſtrained to be ſubjett to the Emperours, betauſe his Power wat m dich. 
known to them; it was well it was hot: but how could it be concealed fro dent. 
them, if it were a Doctrine commonly avowed by Chriſtians ? it is hard kecp Hege 
ns ſo practical a Doctrine from breaking forth into Light. But to leave this cory i 1 
ſideration, | | | " * 
Farthermore, We have divers ancient Writings, the ſpecial nature, matter, cops king 
whereof did require, or greatly invite giving atteſtation to this Power, if ſuch a top 
one had been known and allowed in thofe times; which yet do afford nv coy Tot 
tenance, but rather much prejudice thereto, | The. 
| aun, yy 
2 44 
16. 4 fy . 
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16. The Apoſtolical Canons, and the Conſtitutions of Clement, which deſcribe the 
tate of the Church, with its Laws, Cuſtoms and Practices current in the times 
of thoſe who compiled them (which times are not certain, but ancient, and the Conft. Apo. 
leſs ancient, the more it 1s to our purpoſe) wherein eſpecially the Ranks, Duties 8. 4. C. 
nd Priviledges of all Eccleſiaſtical Perſons are declared, or preſcribed, do not yet 
WW touch che Prerogatives of this Univerſal Head, or the ſpecial reſpects due to him, 
or mention any Laws or Conſtitutions framed by him: Which is no leſs 
bange, than that there ſhould be a body of Laws, or deſcription of the State 
of any Kingdom, wherein nothing ſhould be ſaid concerning the King, or the 
Royal Authority: It is not ſo in our modern Canon-Lau, wherein the Pope 
doth make utramque paginam; we read little beſide his Authority, and Decrees 
made by it. | | | | 
The idofolicel Canons particularly do preſcribe, that the 
Biſhops of each Nation ſhould know him that is firſl among 
them, and ſhould eſteem him the Head, and ſhould do nothing 
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erable (or extraordinary) without his advice; as allo 
that each one (of thoſe Head-Biſhops) ſhould only meddle 
with thoſe affairs which concerned bis own precinct, and the 
places under it: alſo, that no ſuch Primate ſhould do any 
ling without the opinion of all; that ſo there may be con- 
cord, 
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Now what place could be more opportune to mention the Pope's Sovereign 
Power ? how could the Canoniſt without ſtrange negle& paſs it over? doth he not 
indeed exclude it, aſſigning the ſupreme diſpoſal (without farther reſort) of all 
bings to the arbitration of the whole body of Paſtors, and placing the mainte- 


mance of concord in that courſe? 

17. So alſo the old Writer, under the name of Diony fs 
the Areopagite, treating in ſeveral places about the degrees 
if the Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, was monſtrouſly overſeen in 
omitting the Sovereign thereof: In the fifth Chapter of his 
kecleſiaſtical Hierarchy he profeſſeth carefully to ſpeak of 
boſe Orders, but hath not a word of this ſupereminent rank, 
but averreth Epiſcopacy to be the firſt and higheſt of divine 
Orders, in which the Hierarchy is conſummated : and in his 
Epiſtle to Demophilus there is a remarkable place, wherein 


e could hardly have avoided touching the Pope, had there 


0 gentleneſs and obſervance toward his Superiors, he thus 
heaketh : Let paſſion and reaſon be governed by you ; but 
u by the holy 
Friefs by the Biſhops, and the Biſhops by the Apoſtles, or by 
tir Szccefſors ; (that is, ſaith Maximus, thoſe which we 
wo call Patriarchs) and if perhaps any one of them ſbail 
ul of his duty, let bim be corrected by thoſe holy perſons, 


en then one in ſuch vogue as now: for adviſing that Monk 


Deacons, and theſe by the Priefts, and the. 
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Wn are co-ordinate to him; why not in this caſe, let him 
E corected by the Pope, his Superiour? but he knew none of an Order ſuperiour 
the Apoſtles Succeſſors. | 

8. Likewiſe, Igautius in many Epiſtles frequently deſcribeth the ſeveral Ranks 
it the Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, extolleth their Dignity and 8 to the higheſt 
uch, mightily urgeth the reſpect due to them, yet never did he ſo much as 
_ or touch this ſovereign degree, wherein the Majeſty of the Clergy did 
"Ry ſhine. | 

in his very Epiſtle to the Romans he doth not yield any deference to their Biſhop, 
indeed doth ſo much as take notice of him; is it not ſtrange he ſhould ſo little 
and the ſovereign of the Church? or was it, for a fly reaſon, becauſe being 
top of Antiach he had a pique to his brother Facob, who had ſupplanted him 
hot away his birtheright ? | | 
\. The counterfeiter therefore of Igvatius did well perſonate 
When he faith, that in the Church there is nothing greater 
7.2 Biſhop; and that @ Biſbop is beyond all rule and au- 
a * for in the time of Ignatius there was no domineer- 
> © OPe over all Biſhops, | 6; 
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19. We 
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19. We have ſome Letters of Popes, (though not many; for Popes were then 
not very ſcribacious, or not ſo pragmatical; whence to ſupply that defect, leg 
Popes ſhould ſeem not able to write, or to have ſlept almoſt 400 years, they haye 
forged divers for them, and thoſe ſo wiſe ones, that we who love the memory of 
thoſe good Popes, diſdain to acknowledge them Authors of ſuch idle ſtuff ye 
have yet ſome Lettes of) and to Popes, to and from divers eminent Perſong in 
the Church, wherein the former do not aſſume, nor the latter aſcribe any ſuch 
power ; the Popes do not expreſs themſelves like Sovereigns, nor the Biſhops ag. 
dreſs themſelves like Subjects; but they treat one another in a familiar way like 
brethren and equals. This is ſo true, that it is a good mark of a ſpurious Epiſtle 
(whereof we have good ſtore, deviſed by colloguing Knaves, and fathered on the 
firſt Popes) when any of them talketh in an imperious ſtrain, or arrogateth ſuch x 
Power to himſelf. | | 

20. Clemens Biſhop of Rome in the Apoſtolical times unto the Church of (; 
3 rinth then engaged in diſcords and factions, wherein the 
or N 371 ie Lg vi Clergy was much affronted (divers Presbyters, who had 

xaα moniTdbopires We f aptpm]los ave : : F 
role TeTunubrng Rep las. Clem. aa Well and worthily behaved themſelves, were ejected from 
1 Ep. 5 p. 2 — their Office, in a ſeditious manner) did write a very latge 
2 r- their of Epiſtle; wherein, like a good Biſhop, and charitable Chri. 
9 out of thei miniſtry blameleſsly diſ- ſtian Brother, he =_ earneſtly, by manifold inducement 
y * 0 * rſuade them to charity and peace, but no where doth 
e e py; 15 imperiouſly like — Prince. In ſuch a caſe 1 
nein would think, if ever, for quaſhing ſuch diſorders and quelling ſo perverſe fills 
A $2. who ſpurned the Clergy, it had been decent, it had been expedient, to employ his 
Authority, and to ſpeak like himſelf, challenging obedience, upon duty to hin, 
and at their peril How would a modern Pope have ranted in ſuch a ci? 
how thundering a Bull would he have diſpatched againſt ſuch outragious contemner 
of the Eccleſiaſtick Order? how often would he have ſpoken of the Apoſtolick 
See and its Authority? we ſhould infallibly have heard him ſwagger in his 
| _.._ wonted ſtyle, Whoever ſhall preſume to croſs our Will, li 
” quis 1 — * him know that he ſhall incur the indignation of Almighty 
1 Apeftoleram Ie. God, and his bleſſed Apoſtles Peter and Paul: but our Popes 
_ 8 a * terms generally it ſeemeth, have more Wit, or better Mettle than Pope C.- 
e Pope's o end. ment; that good Pope did not know his own ſtrength, or 


had not the heart to uſe ir. : 
Cyp. Ey. 41, 21. Among the Epiſtles of St. Cyprian, there are divers Epiſtles of him to f. 
= 43-45-47» yeral Popes (to Cornelius, to Lucius, to Stephanus) in the which, although writ 
58, 69, 50% ten with great kindneſs and reſpect, yet no impartial Eye can diſcern any ſpecial 
| | | regard to them, as to his Superiours in Power, or Paſtors i 
Et my ſeiam, Frater chariſime, Doctrine, or Judges of Practice; he reporteth matters (« 
l , them, he conferreth about Points with all 2 ; he ſpeak 
tecum prefidenti, &c. Ep. 55. eth his ſenſe and giveth his advice without any reſtraint 0 
N. IT ; moſt dear bro" awe; he ſpareth not upon occaſion to reprove their Pradiices 
which we owe and yield one to another, and to reject their opinions; he in his Addreſſes to them 
. = and Diſcourſes of them ſtyleth them Brethren and Ci 
SALES legues; and he continually treateth them as ſuch, upon eie 
| © Cim de exciſſuboni viri College mei. ru- terms: M ben (faith he to the Clergy of Rome) deareft bie 
mor apud nes incertus oft, College char. thren, there was — us an uncertain rumour Concerminy 
e . © the deceaſe of the good man my Collegue, Fabianus; vp® 
„Dear ex quo, & civilis mentia Efie. which words Rigaltius had Cauſe to remark, How like 4 
i——_— _—— _ equal and fellow-citizen doth the Biſhop of Carthage 1 
0 tion the Biſhop of Rome, even to the Roman Clergy bu 
would not any man now be deemed rude and {awCcy; whe 
ſhould talk in that ſtyle of the Pope ? | 

Derr. Ep.46, Pope Cornelius alſo to St. Cyprian hath ſome Epiſtles, wherein no glimpſe dot 
— appear of any ſuperiority aſſumed by him. But of St. Cyprian's judgement and d 
meanour toward Popes, we {ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more largely, in 4 2 
maore poſitively oppoſite to the Roman Pretences. 1-36) Fl buy 
Euſeb. 6. 43. Euſebius citeth divers long Paſſages out of an Epiſtle of Cornelius to Fa ; 
| Biſhop of Antioch againſt Novatus ; wherein no mark of this Supremacy doth # 

_ pear ; although the magnitude and flouriſhing State of the Roman Church is 


ſcribed, for aggravation of Novatus his Schiſm and Ambition. Pop 
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pope Julius hath a notable long Epiſtle, extant in one of Athanaſius's Apolo- 


—y 


ries, unto the Biſhops aſſembled at Antioch; wherein he had the faireſt occaſion 
that could be to aſſert and inſiſt upon the Sovereign Authority, they flatly deny- 
ng, and impugning it; queſtioning his proceedings as ſingular, ſuppoſing him 
ſudſect to the Laws of the Church no leſs than any other Biſhop; and down- 
ightly affirming each of themſelves to be his equal; about which Point he thought 
ood not to contend with them; but waving pretences to Superiority, he juſtifi- 
ah his actions by reaſons, grounded on the merit of the cauſe, ſuch as any other 
fiſhop might alledge: But this Epiſtle I ſhall have more particular occaſion to 


diſculs. 


Pope Liberius hath an Epiſtle to St. Athanaſius, wherein he not only (for his 
lice&tion and ſatisfaction) doth inquire his opinion about the Point; but profeſ- 


kth, in complement perchance, that he ſhall obediently 
blow it; Write, ſaith he, whether you do think as we do, 
md juſt ſo about the true faith; that I may be undoubtedly aſ- 
fured about what you think good to command me; was not that 
ſpoken indeed like a courteous Sovereign, and an accompliſh- 
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d Judge in matters of Faith? The ſame Pope in the head of the Weſtern, doth Socr. 4. 12. 


write to a knot of Eaſtern Biſhops, whom they call heir beloved 
Io Miniſters ; and in a brotherly ſtrain, not like an Emperour, 


In the time of Damaſus, Succeſſor to Liberius, St. Baſil 
hath divers Epiſtles to the Weſtern Biſhops, wherein having 
repreſented and bewailed the wretched ſtate of the Eaſtern 
Churches, then over-born with Hereſies, and unſettled by 
Factions, he craveth their Charity, their Prayers, their ſym- 
uthy, their comfort, their brotherly aid; by affording to 
the Orthodox and ſound Party, the countenance of their 
Communion, by joining with them in contention for Truth 
nd Peace ; for that the Communion of ſo great Churches 
would be of mighty weight to ſupport and ſtrengthen their 
Cuſe; giving credit thereto among the People, and inducing 
te Emperour to deal fairly with them, in reſpect to ſuch a 
multitude of adherents ; eſpecially of thoſe which were at 
ch a diſtance, and not ſo immediately ſubje& to the Eaſtern 
Emperour ; for, If; faith he, very many of you do concur 
monimoufly in the ſame opinion, it is manifeſt, that the mul- 


tude of conſenters will make the Doctrine to be received 


utter contradiction; and, I know, faith he again, writing 
o Athanaſius about theſe matters, but one wy of redreſs to 
ur Churches, the conſpiring with us of the Weſtern Biſhops, 
ie which being obtained, would probably yield ſome advan- 
qe to the publick, the ſecular Power revering the credibi- 
) of the multitude, and the people all about following them 
tb repugnance ; and, You, faith he to the Weſtern Bi- 
ops, the, farther you dwell from them, the more credible you 
ul be to the people. | 


brethren and fel- 


Eph. 61, 69, 70, 74, 182. 
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We beſeech you to have a fellow. feli 
of our diftradtions, 3 

If there be any comfort of love, any fel- 
lowſhip of the Spirit, any bowels and mer- 
cies, be ye moved with pity and commiſe- 
ration to help us. 

obe Ad Tos es youu ννναν. ovſe 
uvnFuT® tg" npiv Y dIegond UpaY 
adſyva, weyuhire Sdupua cvura- 
beias. Ep. 6g. 

Ext ont F vutricnr dyd thy Ac 
iN nnary, courdSent. Ep. 70. 

Ed Tives map' d cs imioxeluy 
Pau diy F DaCoulor. Ibid, 

Vide Ep. 74. (ei A JropSetyre, R- 
Wxzs.) &c. 

„Ea J Y gun more; 614% TA 
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Dol xdlaordidon © SoypalE. 
Ep. 74. (Ep. 293. 

Ala, emſvss ov Bon Sclas F nal) 
Mucs Eatnnolais, D F Iurinar E 
CKoTY TvUTIUAY Ep. 48. 

Taxa ey Ti yauro Toig towers ogzh 
TH Tt xet]wrwr 70 AF ie 
JuoaTsuWor, A i à n 25a%85 Aa0v dKoAs> 
ddr euros avavlipphras. Ibid. 

"Tues 5 Goop Hh ewror dnwiic- 
Ha ru Mu, Togiroy maxiov DN 
Tols Avis aEtonisov tyre. Ep. 74. 


| This indeed was according to the ancient Rule and Practice in ſuch caſes, 
any Church being oppreſſed with Error, or diftrated with Contentions, 
Would: from the Biſhops of other Churches, receive aid to the removal of thoſe 
, olVeniences, That it was the Rule, doth appear from what we have before 
Pen, and of the Practice there by many inſtances; for ſo did St. Cyprian ſend 


"0 of his Clergy 


of Rome to compoſe the Schiſm there, moved by Novatian 


vunſt Cornelius; * ſo was St. Chryſoftom called to Epheſus (although our of * 2:04 /rvis 


iu Juriſdiction) to ſettle things there; ſo (to omit divers inſtances: occurring 


0 


. ti, & maxi- 
In „ Sacerdoti- 


ty) St. Ba/il himſelf was called by the Church of Tconium to vit it, and bu: ais & 
deve it a Biſhop; although it did not belong to his ordinary inſpection; and , 
5 . e 


gruebat, 
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f 5 ” 
Lay — he doth tell the Biſhops of the + Coaſts, that they ſhould have done well 7; ſend 
Nie . . . - . . 7 ; 
-uper Collgas ing ſome to viſit and aſſiſt his Churches in their diſtreſſes. 
n:/tros Caldonium & Fortunatum ut non tantum per ſuaſione literarum noftrarum, ſed pra ſentia ſua, & conſilio omnium wells 00 U 
quantum poſſent, & elaborarent, ut ad Catholice Ecclefie unitatem ſci/}i m_y 2 compone rent 8 pr. Ep. 42. 4 oder 
As it became the. Servants of God, « gen f righteous and peaceable Prieſts, moſt dear Brother, we lately ſent our Coll 2c 
Caldonius and Fortunatus, that they might, not only by the perſuaſion of our Letters, but alſo by their preſence, and che ” 


of you all, endeavour to their utmoſt an ſtrive to reduce the members of that divided Body to he Unity of the Catholi | 
AJTn aj] HY ius es miani\liv, we auTq Sivar Emiozoror. Bal. Ep. 8. + 4 J olick Church, 


Aula iv hg. 4 dil i eas d y F rio ior SMISEAAGN TWEX ds eic d !) F AATET VE wr, Eg 77 


oget! 


lain! 

But now, how, I pray, cometh it to paſs, that in ſuch a caſe he ſhould not hy ce 

a ſpecial recourſe to the Pope? but in ſo many addreſſes ſhould only wrap him ue 

in a community? why ſhould he not humbly petition him to exert his ſovereign Ay 

thority for the Relief of the Eaſtern Churches, laying his charge, and inflidinW"t 

cenſures on the diſſenters? why ſhould he lay all the ſtreſs of his hopes on the con. 

ſent of the Weſtern Biſhops? why doth he not ſay a word of the dominion re d 

dent in them over all the Church? theſe things are unconceivable, if he did 1; $1" 

the Pope to be the man our Adverſaries ſay he is. Hint 

Vid. Ep. 212, But St. Baſil had other notions; for indeed, being ſo wiſe and good a man, ii 

273-321, 325, he had taken the Pope for his Sovereign, he would not have taxed him as he doi” 

— and ſo complain of him; when ſpeaking of the Weſtern Biſhops (whereof the Pope 

was the ringleader, and moſt concerned) he hath theſe words (occafioned, as I con 

ceive, by the Biſhop of Rome's rejecting that excellent perſon, Meletius Biſhop of al 

Antioch;) What we ſhould write, or how to join with 7). we 

\ RE, 2 Te * er e - am in 0 -for I am apt to ſay that i 

nd'n Sale berlin reg ire vi- Diomedes, You ought not to requeſt, for be is a haul 

* as e „ ; for in truth obſervance ark e. of proud 2 

—Tloie geñ be d vd Ide 9125 ners more contemptuous than otherwiſe they are. Fir ns 
Es 0. NA re ig de 2 the Lord be Propitious to us, what other addition  « 

es nent: need? but if the anger of God continue, what leh dt 

Naga e: N w I 40 dar aunie de bave from the Weſtern Superciliouſneſs? who in uf 

print 21 pion pos - —— _= 5 neither know, nor endure to learn; but being prepoſeſe bort 

with falſe ſuſpicions, do now do thoſe things, which thy" 

did before in the cauſe of Marcellus; affecting to cn 

with thoſe who report the Truth to them, and eftabliſhing Hereſy by thn 

ſelves: Would that excellent perſon, (the greateſt man in his time in reputatio 

for Wiſdom and Piety) have thus, unbowelling his mind in an Epiſtle t oles, 

very eminent Biſhop, ſmartly reflected on the qualities and proceedings of the 

| Weſtern Clergy, charging them with pride and haughtineſs, with a ſuſpicious 

and contentious humour, with incorrigible ignorance, and indiſpoſition to 

learn; if he had taken him, who was the leader in all theſe matters, to hav: 

been his Superior and Sovereign? would he have added the following words, 

immediately touching him; I would in the common nant 


E wiv aunts d F ke x- 
& iCrriulw atroy emoancut T6 Kopu 


"gait, eZ pev F *EXKANGIGS IROy edgy, 


» » A 
& , de Mi, 371 drt 10a F 


Tap nuiv F annvedr STe TW d St 


iis dv Ae naTadixolam navoas 5 
ot} F wi Sev Tois ao F ve Ta- 
Fey F401 &i i de, und ations xet- 
ver \aPngariey, dpdpT{a, N over dp- 
xb Ex beg Tora es Je. Ibid. 


government and manners, than in ſuch rude terms to accoſt his Sovereign: not 
would he have given him that character, which he doth otherwhere ; wh 
ſpeaking of his Brother St. Gregory Nyſſene, he ſaith he was an unfit Agent © 

| Rome; becauſe although his addreſs with a ſober man woe 


Kal evyneport ev dvdel cid iH aur 
Dr d Þ quuTVY lev, a An 3 
Y MKETEWPA d T4 HANUEND Y ü 788- 
m Ae F N dey aur. 7 Ai be 
obsy ſowirer wh Suvapevo, Ti ay yevoilo 


S Tois xowels, PGF F TOUTE dl- . 


desc N, vs db eh N N ,“ 
arid Yips . Bal. Ep. 250. 


Lo 


fied by pride, a fin which. alone ſufficeth to make one Col. dach 


Speeches ſute wich that conceit, which St. Baſil (as * 


have written to their ringleader, nothing indeed abut peak 
Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, except only to intimate, that tit) 
neither do know the truth of things with us, nor do al- 
mit the way by which they may underſtand it; but in gente 
ral about their being bound not to ſet upon thoſe, who we!rt 
humbled with afflietions; nor ſhould judge themſelves digi 


enemy: Surely this great man knew better what belonged to 


nd much reverence and eſftzem; yet to a haughty and erb 
man fitting I know not where above, and thence nit able t0 
hear thoſe below ſpeaking the truth to him, what profit © 
there be to the publick from the converſe of ſuch à man, ® 7 0 
diſpoſition is averſe from illiberal Flattery? But theſe f wee 


— 3 
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o much obſequiouſneſs. 


very copious, do imply any acknowledgement of the 


mmand juſtice to be done, but as a brother, and a friend 
finnocence, from whoſe endeavour he might procure re- 
e; he had recourſe not to his ſovereign power, but to his 
rotherly love; he informed his charity, not appealed to his 
ar; he in ſhort did no more than implore his aſſiſtance 


pod man had any conceit of the Pope's ſupremacy, he 


ums, and ſued for another courſe of proceeding in his be- 
fal; but it is plain enough that he had no ſuch notion of 
lings, nor had any ground for ſuch a one. For indeed Pope 
mocent in his anſwer to him, could do no more than ex- 
bort him to patience ; in another to his clergy. and people 
ld only comfort them, declare his diſlike of the adver- 
ies proceedings and grounds, ſignify his intentions to 
procure a general ſynod, with hopes of a redreſs thence ; 
Þs ſovereign power, it ſeems, not availing to any ſuch pur- 
poles, But what (faith he) can we do in ſuch caſes ? a ſynodi- 
a cognizance is neceſſary, which we heretofore did ſay ought 


he called; the which alone can allay the motions of ſuch 
empeſts, 4-4 


bo could not bear, Cc. | 


\ 


ould, one would think, have framed his addreſs in other 


know not whence reporteth) expreſſed by ſaying, I hate the pride of that Anaſt. ad Joh. 
urch; which humour in them that good man would not be guilty of foſtering by b apud 


ICT, 


& Chryſoftome having, by the practices of envious men combined againſt him 7m. 7. zip. 
1a packed aſſembly of Biſhops upon vain ſurmiſes, been ſentenced and driven 122 

am his ſee, did , thereupon write an epiſtle to Pope Innocent I, Biſhop of Rome, „ I aun 
gether with his brethren the Biſhops of Italy; therein repreſenting his caſe, com- xz, 1. 3. : 
gaining of the wrong, vindicating his innocency, diſplaying the iniquity of the 

coceedings againſt him, together with the miſchievous conſequences of them toward 

e whole Church, then requiring his ſuccour for redreſs: yet (although the ſenſe 

his caſe, and care of his intereſt were likely to ſuggeſt the greateſt deference 

at could be) neither the ſtyle, which is very reſpectful, nor the matter, which 


Pope's ſupremacy : 


He doth not addreſs to him as to a governor of all, who could by his authority 


TIpos I vuerteger avadeausty dyd- 
Ty. 
AiSdZouer vuor F daydayy. 


n an eccleſiaſtical way; that he would expreſs his reſentment of ſo irregular 
kalings, that he would avow communion with him, as with an orthodox Biſhop 
nocent and abuſed, that he would procure his cauſe to be brought to a fair 
ral in a ſynod of Biſhops, lawfully called and indifferently affected. Had the 


— "Hugs 5 v ty AN, 5% x - 

outres, 5% dTrod ar Fil]as vrevlures, 
T YeoLuaror ff yuerepor Sore de- 
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But as for us, we who are not con- 
demned nor convicted, nor proved guilty, 
let us continually enjoy the benefit of your 
_ and love, and all other things as 

ore. | 


"Anne Th xara F retro Viv ir 78 
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dy Vwots Guvod\ixy iv dA lune 
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lt is true that the later Popes (Siricius, Anaſtaſius, Innocent, Zoſimus, Bonifacius, 
tftinus, Ec.) after the Sardican council in their epiſtles to the weſtern Biſhops, 
wer whom they had encroached, and who were over- powered by them, &c. do 
peak in ſome what more lofty ſtrain ; but are more modeſt toward thoſe of the Eaſt, 


22, Farther; it is moſt prodigious, that in the diſputes managed by the Fathers 
anſt Hereticks (the Gnofticks, Valentinians, Marcionites, Montaniſts, Mani- 
bees, Paulianiſts, Arians, &c.) they ſhould not, even in the firſt place, al- 


wert 
gu tage and urge the ſentence of the univerſal paſtor and judge, as a moſt evidently 
„ "clufive argument, as the moſt efficacious and compendious method of con- 


, Ilty, | 


« ” 


Vor. I. 5 ; 010” 


meing and filencing them. Had this point been well proved and preſſed, then 
Mithout any more concertations from ſcripture, tradition, reaſon, all hereticks had 
en quite defeated; and nothing then could more eaſily have been proved, 
uit had been true when the light of tradition did ſhine fo brightly ; nothing 
deed had been to ſenſe more conſpicuous, than the continual exerciſe of ſuch an 


4 We fee now among thoſe, who admit ſuch an authority, how ſurely when it 
| be had it is alledged, and what ſway it hath, to the determination of any con- 
r and ſo it had been then, if it had been then as commonly known and 


23. Whereas 


W 


| 
| 
| 
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23. Whereas divers of the Fathers ſely do treat on methods of confutin, 

| hereticks, it is ſtrange that they ſhould be ſo blind or dull, as not to hit on th; 
| moſt proper and obvious way of referring debates to the deciſion of him, to who 
= office of univerſal paſtor and judge it did belong: particularly one would wonde 
; at Vincentius Lirinenſit; that he on ſet purpoſe, with great care diſcourſing abou 


the means of ſettling points of faith, and of overthrowing herefies, ſhould not ligh 
upon this notable way, by having recourſe to the Pope's magiſterial ſentence 


Spe igitur magno fludio & ſumma atten- 
tione perquirens @ quamplurimis ſanctitate & 
doctrina — viris, c. p. 316. (in 
edit, Balul.) 

Hujuſmodi ſemper reſponſum ab omnibus 
fere retuli, quod five ego, /roe quis alins wel- 
let exurgentium beretiterum fraudes depre- 
bendere, laquedſque witare, & in fide ſana 
fanus atque intiger permanere, duplici modo 
munire fidem ſuam Domino adjuvante debe- 
ret; Primo ſcilicet divine legis Authoritate, 
tum deinde Eccleſia Catholice Traditione, 


S . Wh 
: Divims in fuperioribus hanc fuiſſe ſemper 
e hodie Catholicorum conſuetudinem ut 
fidem veram duobus his modis adprobent ; 
Primum divini Canonis  Authoritate, deinde 
Ecelgſiæ Catholice Traditione, p. 364. 


Is it not ſtrange that he (eſpecially being a weftern man, living in thoſe pam 
had got much ſway, and who doth expreſs great reverence f 
the Apoſtolick See) ſhould omit that way of determining points, which af d 
(according to the modern conceits about the Pope) is moſt ready and m0 


where the. Pope 


ſure ? 


Hit fere co iit utimur quum tt Evan- 
igelii fide adwerſus Heereticos expedimur, de- 
'fentdemtibus & te ordinem poſteritati 
Falfariorum preſcribentem, & Auctoritatem 
Ecclfiarum traditioni Apoflolorum patroci- 
nantem. Tertull. in Marc. 4. 5. 

® Solemus hereticis compendii gratia de 
-poſteritate preſeribere. Tertull. contra Her- 
mog. cap. 1. 


235. It is true that both he, and St Irenæus before him, diſputing againſt ti 
hereticks of their times, who had introduced pernicious novelties of their own d 


The like diſcourſe againſt hereticks doth 


24. In like manner Tertullian profeſſeth the Catholicks in his time to uf hd 


flokical tradition; but why did he ſkip over a more ci 


yea, that indeed he ſhould exclude it; for he (after mu in 
tent ſtudy, and diligent enquiry, conſulting the beſt and uiſ 
men) could find but two ways of doing it: T (faith he 
did always and from almoſt every one receive this anſy 
that if either I or any other would find out the fraud 
and avoid the ſnares of upſtart hereticks, and continue ſu 
and upright in the true faith, he ſhould ground and ſtremtt 
his faith, God helping him, by theſe two means, viz. firſt | 
the authority of the divine law, and then by the traditin i 
the Catholick Church. And again, We before have ſaid, th 
this hath always been, and is at preſent the cuſtom of Catlolil 
that they prove their faith by theſe two ways, firſt by the auth 
rity of the divine canon, then by the tradition of the unit 
Church. 


compendious methods of confuting hereticks : We (faith h 
avhen we would diſpatoh againſt hereticks for the fait) 5 
the goſpel, do commonly uſe theſe ſhort ways, which i na 
tam both the order of times preſcribing againſt the laten 
impoſtors, and the authority of the Churches patronizing q 
pendious way, than any of thoſe, namely, ſtanding to tix 
judgment of the Roman Biſhop ? 


viſing, when they alledge the general conſent of Churche 
(planted by the Apoſtles, and propagated by continual fuc 


. ere ceſſions of Biſhops from thoſe whom the Apoſtles did ordain Is 
in doctrines and practices oppoſite to thoſe devices, as a good argument (aud A. 
indeed it then was, next to a demonſtration) againſt them, to produce the Kms [Ty 
Church, as a principal one among them, upon ſeveral obvious accounts; and b d 
indeed argueth the Roman Church to have been then one competent witneß "iſ 7 
credible retainer of tradition; as alſo were the other apoſtolical Churches, "Wi: d 
whoſe teſtimony they likewiſe appeal ; but what is this to the Roman Bib A how 
judicial power in ſuch caſes? why do they not urge that in plain terms? they 10"; 
certainly have done ſo, if they had known it, and thought it of any validity: then 

Do but mark their words, involving the. force of their argumentation ; ”* If 

Cam autem ad cam iterum traditions (faith Treneus) we do again after allegation of (criptv g oe t 
um autem ad eam iterum traditionem, | by ne Fi: 
© oft ab Apoftolis, quee per fuceeſſores Prefs appeal to that tradition, which is from the Apoſtles tid 

88 in Ecolefits cuſtoditer, prevoca- by ſucceſſions of preſbyters is preſerved in the Church . ppc 

* 3 fi 1 That (ſaith Tertullian) will appear to have been lle, obo 

1 / is tradttum / : ſolic 
apud Ecclefias Abeflolica: fuerit ſacroſanctum; by the Apoſt les, which bath been kept as holy in the 450 la oblig 

— par ny 1 hauſe- Churches : let us ſee what milk the Corinthians did Get 

fie, e md hich Homant Yooncen- from Paul; what the Philippians, the Theſſalonians, be but 

1 „ — _ _ do read ; what alſo the jew: 6 r 1 2 j oþ 8% 
us 754 ſuo gnatum 6 runt ; ay, to whom both Peter and Paul did leave a ere 

tits: 1 ”_—_ Tn Os ſealed * their blood; we have alſo the Churches iu 7 N. 


* 
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Jahn, &c. Again, If is therefore manifeſt (Gith he, in 4 
lis preſeriptions againſt hereticks) that every doctrine, which 


"ith originally was planted, is to be accounted true; as 


Dei. Tert. de prefer. 21. 
wh think againſt the truth of the Churches, and of the ert. de prefer. 21 


tpoſtles, and of Chriſt, and of God: their argumentation then in ſhort is plainly 
this, that the conſpiring of the Churches in doctrines contrary to thoſe, which 
he hereticks vented, did irrefragably ſignify thoſe doctrines to be apoſtolical ; 
vhich diſcourſe doth no-wiſe favour the Roman pretences, but indeed, if we do 
weigh it, is very prejudicial thereto; it thereby appearing, that Chriſtian doctrines 
then in the canvaſling of points and aſſuring tradition, had no peculiar regard to the 
man Church's teſtimonies, no deference at all to the Roman Biſhop's autho- 
my (not otherwiſe at leaſt than to the authority of one fingle Biſhop yielding 
iteſtation to tradition). 3 NY 


26. It is odd, that even old Popes themſelves in elaborate tracts diſputing againſt 
bereticks, (as Pope Celetine againſt Neſtorius and Pelagius, Pope Leo againſt Eu- 
heben = = -) do content themſelves to urge teſtimpnies of ſcripture, and argu- 
nents grounded thereon ; not alledging their own definitive authority, or uling 
this perilous argumentation, I, the ſupreme doctor of the Church, and judge of 
untroverfies, do aſſart thus; and therefore you are obliged to ſubmit your aſſent. 


27. It is matter of amazement, if the Pope were ſuch as they would have him 
to be, that in ſo many bulky volumes of antient Fathers, living through many 
wes after Chriſt, in thoſe vaſt treaſuries of learning and knowledge, wherein all 
ſts. of truth are diſplayed, all forts of duty are preſſed; this momentous point of 
otrine and practice ſhould no where be expreſſed in clear and peremptory terms. 
l ſpeak ſo, for that by 'wreſting words, by impertinent application, by ſtraining 
cnſequences, the moſt ridiculous poſitions imaginable may be deduced from their 
witings.) | 1 | | 
It is ſtrange that ſomewhere or other, at leaſt incidentally, in their commentaries 
pon the ſcripture, wherein many places concerning the Church and it's hierarchy 
(0 invite to ſpeak of the Pope; in their treatiſes about the prieſthood, about the 
mity and peace of the Church, about hereſy and ſchiſm ; in their epiſtles concerning 
eccleſiaſtical affairs; in their hiſtorical narrations about occurrences in the Church, 
n their concertations with heterodox adverſaries, they ſhould not frequently touch 
I, they ſhould not ſometimes largely dwell upon it. 182 
Is it not marvellous, that Origen, St Hilary, St Cyril, St Chryſoſtome, St Hie- 
rome, St Auſtin, in their commentaries and tractates upon thoſe places of ſcripture 
[Tu es Petrus. Paſce oves.] whereon they now build the papal authority, ſhould be 
b dull and drowſy as not to ſay a word concerning the Po outs BE, 0 
That St Auſtin in his ſo many elaborate tractates againſt the Donatiſts, (wherein 
te diſcourſeth ſo prolixly about the Church, it's unity, communion, and diſcipline) 
lhould never infiſt upon the duty of obedience to the Pope, or charge thoſe 
Miſmaticks with their rebellion againſt him, or alledge his authority againſt 
em! | | | | 
If we conſider that the Pope was Biſhop of the imperial city, the .metropolis 
ab the world; that he thence was moſt eminent in rank, did abound in wealth, 
U live in great ſplendour and reputation ; had many dependences, and great 
"PPortunities to gratify and relieve many of the clergy ; that of the Fathers 
Whole volumes we have, all well affected towards him, divers were . perſonally 
Wliged to him, for his ſupport in their diſtreſs (as Athanafius, Cbryſoſtome, Theo- 
1 et) ; of as to their patrons and benefactors (as St Hierome) ; divers could: not 
by highly reſpect him as patron of the cauſe wherein they were engaged (as 
val, Gregory Nazianzen, Hilary, Gregory Nyſſene, Ambroſe, and , Auſtin) : ſome | 
were his partizans in a common quarrel (as Cyril); divers of them lived 
Vor. 1 „VNV! "LIL 8 ok tak, m 


„ „ 
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W 


i, 
* 


Conflat proinde omnem doctrinam, 
3 " ir gy" ut : JED cum illis Ecclefiis Apoflolicis matricibus Q ori- 
conſpire with thoje apoſtolica urches, in Which the ginalibus. fidei confpiret veritati deputandam, 

ah yp Ye 500 5 Toe ab tenentem quod Eccleſia ab Apo- 
. | , S olis, Apoſtoli a Chriſto, Chriftus a De 
moubtedly holding that, which the Churches did receive rr — 33 nendlei, 
rom the Apoſtles, the Apoſiles from Chriſt, and Chriſt from prefudicandam, que ſapiat contra weritatem 


Cal; but all other doctrine is to be prejudged falſe which Ecclefiarum, & Apoftolorum, & Chrifi, & 


— ͤ ,,, Ros. , e ̃ ˙ r— Dre — — 92K 4 —_— — — 
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in places and times wherein he had got much ſway (as all the weſtern Biſhops): the 7 
he had then improved his authority much beyond the old limits: that all the Big, (t 
of the weſtertt or Latin Churches had a peculiar dependence on him (eſpecial f. 
5 after that by advantage of his ſtation, by favour of the cou; 
Tis Popaier iriozovis i helf vi A. by colour of the Sardican canons, by voluntary deferenc- JM fo 
Marſpier wes # inarimeint for% and ſubmillions, by ſeveral tricks, he bad wound himſelf t 
The biſhoprick of Rome is like to that meddle in moſt of their chief affairs): that hence divers pM i 
of Hens ring ov lon ug x; ſhops were tepred to admire, to court, 10 fatter him. tulſ 6 
beyond the priefthood. divers aſpiring Popes were apt to encourage the coinmendeMl « 
of their authority which they themſelves were apt to mail + 
nify and inculcate; confidering, I ſay, ſuch things, it is a wonder, that in ſo ma n 
voluminous diſcourſes ſo little ſhould be faid favouring. this pretence, ſo nothing fl 
that proveth it [fo much that croſſeth it, ſo much indeed (as I hope to ſhew) (1, « 
:.: CTC 1 3 a 
If it be aſked how we can prove this, I anſwer, that (beſide who carefully per. +: 
ufeth thoſe old books, will eaſily fee it) we are beholden to our adverſaries {4 
proving it to us, when they leaſt intended us ſuch a favour ; for that no clear ani 7/ 
cogent paſſages for proof of this pretence can be thence fetched, is ſufficiently 0 
dent from the very allegations, which after their moſt diligent raking in old bod 
they produce; the which are ſo few, and fall fo very ſhort of their purpoſe, t C 
without much ſtretching they ſignify nothing. ä . 
28. It is monſtrous, that in the code of the Catholick Church (conſiſting of te vi 
decrees of ſo many ſynods, concerning eccleſiaſtical order and diſcipline) them n 
Cone. Nic. ſhould not be one canon directly declaring. his authority; nor any mention md d 
2 Rs of him, except thrice accidentally ; once upon occaſion of declaring the author 
Cas. 2. of the Alexandrine Biſhop, the other upon occaſion of aſſigning to "the Biſhop o u. 
Conc. Chalc. 8 —.— place of honour, and equal privileges with him. | I 
Can. 28. If it be objected, that theſe diſcourſes are negative, and therefore of ſmall fore Wi / 
I anſwer, that therefore they are moſt 13 to aſſert ſuch a negative propoſition Wl 1c 
for how can we otherwiſe better ſhew a thihg not to be, than by ſhewing it 08 7 
have no footſtep there, where it is ſuppoſed to ſtand? how can we more cu #4. 
argue a matter of right to want proof, than by declaring it not to be extant in te x: 
laws grounding ſuch right; not taught by the maſters, who profeſs to inſtruct in «: 
ſuch things; not teſtified in records concerning the exerciſe of it? ſuch argumenz| t! 
indeed in ſuch caſes are not merely negative, but rather privative ; proving thig c: 
not to be, becauſe not affirmed there, whete in reaſon they ought to be affirmed; bi 
ſtanding therefore upon poſitive ſuppoſitions, that holy ſctiptute, that general ta- u 
dition are not imperfe& and lame toward their defigh ; that antient writers wer fi 
competently intelligent, faithful, and diligetit ; that all of them could not conſpire in 
perpetual filence about things, of which they had often fair occafion, and great ca 4o 
to ſpeak : In fine, ſuch conſiderations, however they may be eluded by fophiſticall / 
wits, will yet bear great ſway, and often will amount near to the force of demon-whl ti 
ſtration, with men of honeſt prudence. However we ſhall proceed to other d 
courſes more direct and poſitive againſt the popiſh doctrine. | | : 
II. Secondly, we ſhall ſhew, that this pretence, upon ſeveral accounts, is c-. v 
trary to the doctrine of holy ſcripture. , _ g | Bb 
| ON ty, 
i Cor. viii. 6. 1. This pretence doth thwart the holy feripture, by affigning to another de + 
Eph. = 4 prerogatives and peculiar titles appropriated therein to our Lord. 1 
Bel. an. The feripture aſſerteth him to be our only ſovereign lord and king : 7 f 
8 (faith it) here is one Lord; and, one king at be king over them ; who Wi BU 
Tim vf. en over the houſe of David for ever; and of bis kingdom there ſhall be 0 end C 
Jam. iv. 12. Who is the only potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords ; the one lug © 
Pet. v. 4. bo ig able to ſave and to deſtroy. 5 NEE, * 
Heb, xiii. 20 The ſcripture ſpeaketh of one Arch-Paftor and great ſhepherd of tht ſoetþ be 
Ezek. xxxiv. Excluſively to any other; for I wil (faid God in the prophet) Jer up one 17 
— herd over tbem, and be ſhall feed the ſheep ; and there (faith our Lord him r by 
und- il. Ball be one fold, and one ſhepherd; Who that ſhall be, he expreſſeth, ad 7 fu 
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fore, deareſt brother, 
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(by Pope Boniface his good leave, who maket 
ſhepherd). 


ſwerable to that one in the Jewiſh Church, his type. 


even he that is in heaven; neither 
even Chriſt, Good Pope Gregory (not the ſeventh of that 
name) did take this for a good argument; for, hat there- 
(ſaid he to John of Conſtantinople) 
wilt thou ſay in that terrible trial of the judge who is coming; 
cho doſt fes to be called not only father, but general father 
in the world? 1 Li | 


others are fellow-ſervants; as one body, having one bead; 
whom God hath 


Church, wwbich is his body. Ro 

He is the one ſpouſe of the Church, 
think he might leave peculiar to our Lord, there. being no 
vice-huſbands ; yet hath he been bold even to claim that, as 
may be ſeen in the Conſtit. of Pope Gregory X, in one of 
their general Synods. 


ich title one would 


fter, Father, 
ſoerer: theſe pompatick, fooliſh, proud, perverſe, wicked, 
bloſplemy, (to borrow the epithets with which Pope 
gory I, doth brand the titles of Unzverſal Biſhop, and Oe- 


cauſe they are injurious to all other paſtors, and to the 


much more to uſurp the things, 
hon upon our Lord's prerogative. 4955 

Thus hath that great P 
ſome, and conſequently all of them, 
What (ſaith he, writing to the Biſh 


— "OI ee Hh. — 


[ am the good ſhepherd the good ſhepherd giveth bis hife for the 


The ſcripture informeth us, that there is but one ſupreme doctor, 
ther of Chriſtians, prohibiting us to acknowledge any other for ſuch; 
brethren; and call ye not any one — upon earth; for one is your Father, 8 9. 

e ye called maſters, for one is your Maſter, 


given to be bead over all things to the . 


profane words; theſe names of ſingularity, elation, vanity, 
Gre» 


Sheep 


st Peter ot himſelf this S. Cn. 


Ab. 1. 


The ſcripture telleth us, that we have one high prieft of our profeſſion, an- Heb iii. 1. 


A 


= 24. 
Spice, fa- 5 
are all Matth. gxiii- 


Duid ergo, frater chariſſime, in ills terri- 
bili examine wenientis jadicis dicturus es, qui 
non ſolum Pater, ſed etiam generalis Pater in 


Mando wecari appetis ? Greg. M. Ep. 4. 38. 


The ſcripture repreſenteth the Churth as « building, qobereaf Chriſt himfelf 7s Eph. ii. 20. 
the chief cor ner-ſlone; as a family, whereof he being the Pater-familias, all i Pet. ii. 3. 


Heb. iii. 6. Matt. x. 25. 

Eph. iv. 4. ii. 16, Rom. xii. 5. | 
1 Cor. xii. 13. Eph. i. 22. iv. 15. v. 23. 
Col. i. 18. Hof. i. 11. One head. 

Joh. iii. 29. Eph. v. 23. 

2 Cor. xi. 2. *Evi di. 


Set. Decret. lib. i. tit. 6. cap. 3. 


It ſeemeth therefore a ſacrilegious arrogance (derogating from our Lord's ho- Baron. An 
nour) for any man to aſſume or admit thoſe titles of Sovereign e the Church, ** 3 
Head of the Church, our Lord, Arch-Paſtor, Higheſt Prieſt, Chief Doctor, Ma- 
Judge of Chriſtians, upon what pretence, or under what diſtinction 


Vi. Oteg. I. ht. ls. 4. Ep. 32, 34; 
36, 38, 39. Lib. 6. Ep. 24, 28, 30, 31. 
Lib. 7. Ep. 70. 


cumenical Patriarch, no leſs modeſt in ſound, and far more innocent in meaning, 
than thoſe now aſcribed to the Pope) are therefore to be rejected; not only be- 
people of God's heritage; 
but becauſe they do encroach upon our only Lord, to whom they do only belong; 


which they do naturally ſignify, is a horrible inva- 


ope taught us to argue, in words expreſily condertming 
together with the things which they ſiguify: 


14 op - geg, Who had admitted the 
Utle of Univerſal Biſbop or Patriarch) wilt thou ſay o „ „„ — 
Chrift the head ef #he univerſal Church, in the: trial of i et Saat niverſalis , lee capit 


in extremi judicii dicturus examine, qui cun- 


Unto the top. of fingularity, that be mi, 


SAL deft endeavour to . ſubjet# all his members to thee? 
whom I pray doſt thou mean to imitate in 
word, but him who deſpfing the legions f angels ' conſti- 
uted in fellowſhip with him, did endeavvur to break forth 
"ne, and alone be over all ? ub alſo ſaid, I will aſtend in- 


for what are thy brethren, all the Biſhops of | the univerſal 
burch, but the ftars of heaven; to whom while by this 


ſo perverſe @ 


panitur, gui api Augtlorum Legionibus 
ſicum ſotialiter cenſtilutis, ad culmen conatus 

8 Nr 
both be \ſubjeft to 4 
cli 6xnltabo ſplium mem — quid enim fra- 
fo heaven, and will exalt my throne above the lars 


the laſt judgment, who by the appellation of U NIV ERK wy tjus \metbris tbimet coneris Univerſalis 
! at tone 


0 onerd P- quis rogo in hoc tam 
perverſo vocabulo niſi ille ad imitandum pro- 


ngularitatis erumpere, ut & nulli fubtſſe, 
* omnibus preefſe — ok ? gut —_ 
xit, in cælum conſcendam, ſuper aſtra 


tres tui omnes Univerſalis Fecleſæ Epiſcopi, 


in aftra cœli ſunt ? quibui dum eupis temet- 


 nomen tui comparations calcare. — Greg, Ep. 


4. 38. 


baughty word thou defireſt to prefer thyſelf, and to trample e 
bn their name in tompdrifon to thee, what doft thou Jay, but I will clifnb int 
TOs SOS SSI IO OONT ee Jt DH For 3191-2 nne. 
4 And again, in another 


* 


epiſtle to the Biſhops of Alex- 


Ne | n E + „ Jadantian lumpfit ita ut ani verſa fibi 
* andria aid Antioch, he taxeth the fame Patriarch for 4%/ 4425 ik * que mm 
J 


Juming to boaft Jo, that be - attempteth to aſcribe all things to © «6berent, witklicet Chriſto, per elationem pom- 
3 N himſelf, 
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0 FEE „ „ d, bimſelf, and ftudieth by the elation of pompous ſpeech | 
eit E to himſelf all the members of Chriſt, bie 4 150 

The ſame words we have in the epillle here to one ſole bead, namely, to Chriſt. Ea 
of P. Pelagius (predeceſſor of St Gr ave. Be 


to the Biſhops of Conffantineple. (P. Pelagii Epift. 8.) ; 


Ego ous. Again, 1 confidently ay, that whoever doth call himſelf Univerſal Biſhop, 
— Wer „ defereth to be ſo called, doth in his elation forerun Antichriſt, becauſe he pridingh 
Univerjalem doth ſet himſelf before all others. | 

S dot ; | N K a | Ki | 

—_ o vocari defiderat, in elatione ſua Antichriſtum præcurrit, quia ſuperbiendo ſe ceteris præponit. (Greg. I. lib. 6. E p. 30.) 
Nec diſpari ſuperbid ad errorem ducitur; quia ficut perverſus ille Deus videri wult ſuper omnes homines ; ita quiſquis eft, qui ſil 
Sacerdos appellari appetit, fuper cæleros Sacerdotes ſe extollit. (ad Mauric. Aug.) 


If theſe argumentations be ſound, or ſignify any thing, what is the pretence of 
univerſal ſovereignty and paſtorſbip, but a piece of luciferian arrogance? who 
can imagine, that even this Pope could approve, could aſſume, could exerciſe it? 
if he did, was he not monſtrouſly ſenſeleſs and above meaſure impudent to uf: 
ſuch diſcourſes, which ſo plainly, without altering a word, might be retorted upon 
him? which are built upon ſuppoſitions that it is unlawful and wicked to aſſume 
ſuperiority over the Church, over all Biſhops, over all Chriſtians; the which in- 
deed (ſeeing never Pope was of greater repute, or did write in any caſe more ſo- 
lemnly and ſeriouſly) have given to the pretences of his ſucceſſors ſo deadly x 
wound, that no balm of ſophiſtical interpretation can be able to heal it. 

Vid. P. Pelag. We fee that, according to St Gregory M. our Lord Chriſt is the only head of 

Ep. 3. the Church; to whom for company let us adjoin St Bai M. (that we may hare 
both Greek and Latin for it,) who faith, that (according to St Paul) we an 

Keaton; Ju- Ihe ody of Chriſt, and members one of another, becauſe it is manifeſt, that the ar 

ens dn . . 

Nerz. gu- and ſole truly head, which is Chriſt, doth bold and connect each one to anther 


a kxa- unto concord. 
gor T ANN 


pd ö brot wat e re πνE,ẽ rie ig 6 Xerwos, Baſ. M. de Fad. div. Tom. 2. „ OE | 
Totus Chriftus Caput & Corpus eft ; Caput unigenitus Dei Filius, & corpus ejus. Eccleſia, Sponſus & Sponſa, dus in rurne una. Qu. 
cungue de ipſo Capite ab. Seripturis Sandtis diſſentiunt, etiamſi in omnibus locis inueniantur in quibus Eccleſia deJignata e, non ſunt in 
| * &c. Aug. de Unit. Eccl. cap. 4. Vid. contra Petil. 3. 42. eds: 8 
Whole Chriſt is the head and the _ the head the only begotten Son of God, aud his body the Church, the bridegroom 
and the ſpouſe, two in one fleſh. hoever diſagree about the head itſelf from the holy ſcriptures, though they are found in 
all places, in which the Church is deſigned, they are not in the Church, &c, | x: 
It was unhappily expreſſed by Bellarmine— Ecelgſia ſecluſo etiam Chriflo unum Caput habere debet. De Pont. R. 1. 9. F. Ac firtt 
The Church, even Chriſt himſelf being ſet afide, ought to have one head. 1062 5 [-"$1 


To decline theſe allegations of ſcripture, they have forged diſtinctions of ſeveral 

kinds of churches, and ſeveral: ſorts of heads; the which evaſions I ſhall not par- 

ticularly diſcuſs, ſeeing it may ſuffice to obſerve in general, that no ſuch diſtinctions 

have any place or any ground in ſcripture; nor can well . conſiſt with it; which 

Joh. xviii. 36. imply doth repreſent the Church as. one kingdom, 4 kingdom f heaven, 4 

Ay = kingdom not F this world; all the ſubjects whereof have their wo\iTeuuz in beaben, 

bodt are conſidered as members of a city there; ſo that it is vain to ſeek for 2 f- 

Acts xx. 28. vereign thereof in this world; the which alſo doth to the Catholick Church ſo- 

. do journing on earth uſually impart. the name and attributes properly appertaining do 

—— xy. 9. the Church moſt univerſal (comprehenſive of all Chriſtians in heaven and upon 

Gal. i. 13. earth); becauſe that is a viſible repreſentative of this, and we by joining in offices 

of piety with that, do communicate with this; whence that which is ſaid of ole 

Matt. xxviii. (concerning the unity of it's king, it's paſtor, it's prieſt) is to be underſtood of the 

- Choiftus ark;. Other; eſpecially conſidering that our Lord, according to his promiſe, is ever pie. 

trie 2 mutu ae ſent with the Church here, governing by the efficacy of his ſpirit and grace, ſo that 

rain no other corporeal or viſible head of this ſpiritual body is needful, _ 

" 1þ/0s, ec 1 is avi > Eb. 60. 1 hi 1 | 3 , vert 

bach the — an n 28 . r RE Bay n 


It was to be ſure a viſible headſhip, which St Gregory did ſo eagerly impugn * 
exclaim againſt ; for he could not apprehend the Biſhop of Conſtantinople ſo wild, 
to affect a juriſdiction over the Church myſtical or inviſible. 


Job. xvii. 26. 2. Indeed upon this, very account the Ramiſo pretence doth not well wo 


d 0 


with holy ſcripture, . becauſe it transformeth the Church into another ki , 


S 2 


Vo. I. 
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pacted by the bands of one faith, one hope, one 


corporations are. 


did ſtop ſome of their prieſts from contradicting him, ſay, 
e have a King, a Biſhop we have not; ſo that upon every 
Pope we may 'charge that, whereof Anthimus was accuſed, 
in the ſynod of Comſtantinople, under Menas ; that he did 
account the greatneſs and dignity of the prieſthood to 
be, not a ſpiritual charge of ſouls, but as a kind of politick 


rule 


endeavour to nip ; enacting a canon againſt all ſuch invaſions, 
kt under pretext of holy diſcipline the 2 of worldly au- 
| thority ſhould creep in; * and what pride of that kind could 
they mean beyond that which now the Popes do claim and 
exerciſe? Now, do I fay, after that the papal empire hath 
ſwollen to ſuch a bulk; whereas ſo long ago, when it was 
but in it's bud and ftripling age, it was obſerved of it by a 
rery honeſt hiſtorian, that the Roman epiſcopacy had lon 

* advanced into a high degree of power beyond the pri oh. 


| wo; woluit, ut per compagem charitatis & fidet unum nos in ſe corpus efficeret. Greg. M Ep. 7. 111. 
would therefore have us to be his members, that, by the conjunction of charity and faith, he might make us to be one body. 


Ecclefer inducere videa mur. 


body than it was conſtituted by God, according to the repreſentation of it in 
ſcripture; for there it is repreſented as a ſpiritual and heavenly ſociety, com- 
ſpirit of charity; but this pretence Eph. iv. 4, f. 
turneth it into a worldly frame; united by the ſame bands of intereſt and deſign, Cet. + 
managed in the fame manner, by terror and allurement, ſupported by the fame 0... 
props of force, of policy, of wealth, of reputation and ſplendor, as all other ſecular gud Chrifus 


eſt, ad hoc ſua” 
2 membra 


Our head, which is Chriſt, 


Vou may call it what you pleaſe, but it is evident that in truth the papal monar- 
chy is a temporal dominion, driving on worldly ends by worldly means; ſuch 
25 our Lord did never mean to inſtitute; ſo that the ſubjects thereof may with far 
more reaſon, than the people of Conſtantinople had when their Biſhop Neſtor:us 


* Baoiata Ly outr. *ETiIGLoTAY 5k E- 


x,. Conc. Eph. part. cap. 30. 
T I dpyrteporurne E Y i- 


EE DIVE HATIONY N EW ̃iæv 
e ACYIT2 (2) , d N O ννν Do- 
Atru apyiy, &c. Conc. ſub Men. A. 


I. p. 9. 


This was that, which ſeeming to be affected by the Biſhop of Antioch, in en- 
croachment upon the Church of Cyprus, the Fathers of the Epheſine ſynod did 


Mud © iepepyiats ago xnmal: F- 
oizs Ko@pirns Tup® mapeadrn]at. 
Con. Eph. 1 Can. 8. | 

* This was that which, about the fame 
time, the Fathers of the Mrican ſy nod do 
requeſt P. Celeſtine to forbear ; nec per- 
mittere, ut fumoſum mundi faſlum Chriſti 
one. Afr. ad 


P. Celeſt. 1. 

Tis Popuaior *Emioxoris cpoiws Th 
Axt g a/ BA iepuorrns i ve 
vage la dads merrA3ions. Socr. 7. 11. 


3. This pretence doth thwart the ſcripture, by deſtroying that brotherly co-or- 
dination and equality, which our Lord did appoint among the Biſhops and chief 
paltors of his Church: he did (as we before ſhewed) prohibit all his Apoſtles to 


dame any domination, or authoritative ſuperiority over one another; the which 

ir. WJ mand, together with others concerning the paſtoral function, we may well 

ins WY "ppoſe to reach their ſucceſſors; ſo did St Hierome ſuppoſe, collecting thence 

ch nat all whos by original inſtitution are equals, or that no one by our Lord's 

; WJ ver may challenge ſuperiority over another; Where-ever 
VA (aith he) 4 Biſhop is, whether at Rome or at Eugubium, F Vonage fore 22 8 
b. Conſtantinople or at Rhegium, af Alexandria or at Thanis, age . 
b. i of the 7 worth, and of the ſame priefthood; the jaſum & ſacerdetii; potentia di vitiarum & 
e wer of wealth, or lowneſs of poverty, do not make @ Bi- 8 Kay 82 
pon ß bigber or lower, but all are LN of the Apoſtles; * Apoftolorum fucceſſores fant. Hier. Ep. 85. 
ces BY bere doth not he plainly deny the Biſhop of Eugubium to be (ad Evagr.) 
one inferior to him of Rome, as being no leſs a ſucceſſor of the 
the Apoſtles than he ? doth he not ſay theſe words, in way of , auduritas queritar, orbis major oft ur- 
pre- Proof, that the authority of the Roman Biſhop or Church was #3 Ubicunque, &c. | 

that I © no validity againſt the practice of other Biſhops and 


aming of ſuch diſtinctions. 
z and 5 This conſequence St Gregory did ſuppoſe, when be there- 
d, 25 Foy did condemn the title of Univerſal Biſhop, becauſe it 
Bien an affectation Fl ſuperiority and dignity in one 
cob "op above others ; of abafing the name of other Biſhops in 
1. 1 = of his own, of extolling himſelf above the reſt of 
c. | | 


urches? (upon occaſion of Deacons there taking upon them more than in other 
Places, as Cardinal-Deacans do now) which excludeth ſuch diſtinctions, as ſcholaſti- 
al fancies have deviſed to ſhift off his teſtimony ; the which he uttered ſimply never 


Illud appetunt unde omnibus digniores wide- 
entur. Gr. Ep. 4. 34 i 
A Quia ſuperbiendo ſe ceteris præponit. Ep. 
8 


Ke, cætero Sacerdotes ſe extollit. Ibid. 

Cupis Epiſcoporum nomen tui comparatione 

calcare. Ep. 4. 38. | 

C __ gus membra tibimet conaris ſuppo- 
Ibid. | 


Nere. 


This 


pa & Apt yaded, doth obſtruct, cram, fruſtrate, deſtroy ; pretending (without any warrant) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
: 
bf 
| 
| 
1 
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11 1 This the antient Popes did remember, when uſually jn 
( Invigiletur ergo ut omnibus co-epiſcepis their compellation of any Biſhop, they did ſtyle them 9, 
e eee u thren, collegues, fellow-miniſters, fellow-biſhops, not intendir 
ypr. Ep. 48.) | ! 5 
thereby complement or mockery, but to declare their ſenſe 
of the original equality among Biſhops ; notwithſtanding ſome differences in order 
and privileges, which their ſee had obtained. And that this was the general ſenſe 
| of the Fathers we ſhall afterward ſhew. 

Hie non tam Hence, when it was objected to them, that they did affect ſuperiority, they did 
2 a fot ſometimes diſclaim it; ſo did Pope Gelaſius I (a zealous man for the honour of 

predicas ) his ſee). ; | | 5 f 


44577 — 2 ſanctum & Deo placitum babere conſortium. P. Gelaſ. I. Ep. 9. (ad Euphem. Ep. CP.) * 
Here we do not ſo much deſire to be advanced above others, as, together with all the faithful, to make up a conſort holy and 
well - pleaſing to God. 8 | | ; 
4. This pretence doth thwart the holy ſcripture, not only by trampling down 
— Vobis ſub- 2 . . hi h di h 4 | . 
trahitur quod the dignity of biſhops, (w nich, according to St Gregory, dot imply great pride 
alteri plu/quam and preſumption) but as really infringing the rights granted by our Lord to hi 


ratio exigit Church, and the governours of it. 
præbetur. 


reer 
Apoc.ii.&iii. For to each Church our Lord hath impoſed a duty, and imparted a power of 
Mar avis 1 maintaining divine truth, and ſo approving itſelf a pillar and ſupport of truth : 
Ear 3 apz- Of deciding controverſies, poſſible and proper to be decided, with due temper, ul. 
— —_— timately without farther reſort; for that he, who will not obey or acquieſce in 
Calbe xpire- it's deciſion, is to be as @ heathen or publican : of cenſuring and rejecting offen- 
1s. 1 Cor. v. ders (in doctrine, or demeanor) ; thoſe within (faith St Paul to the Church af 
* ry ph . Corinth) do not ye judge? But them that are without, God judgeth ; therefir 
Apoc. ii. 20. put away from among yourſelves that wicked perſon: Of preſerving order 
1 Ther v 1% and decency; according to that rule, preſcribed to the Church of Cin, 
3 4 let all things be done decently and in order: Of promoting edification: Of de- 
1 Cor. vi. 1. ciding Cauſes. po | 6 Ta _ 
All which rights and privileges the Roman Biſhop doth bereave the Churches 
of, ſnatching them to himſelf; / pretending that he is the ſovereign doctor, judge, 
regulator of all Churches: over-ruling and voiding all that is done by them, c- 
cording to his pleaſure, | | 
The ſcripture hath enjoined and empowered all Biſhops to feed, guide, and 


rule their reſpective Churches, as the miniſters, ftewar, 


Ads xx. 28, Heb. xiii. 17. ambaſſadors, angels of God; for the perfefting of le 
e ant, for the work of the miniſtry, for the ediſicatin f 
Eph. bs, 20, Apoc. ii, Sc. the body of Chriſt: To whom God hath committed the 
Eph. iv. 12. care of their people, ſo that they are reſponſible for ther 


= *© | | 
All which rights and privileges of the epiſcopal office the Pope hath. in. 


3 52. that their authority is derived from him; forcing them to exerciſe it no otherwik, 
Superbum ni- than as his ſubjects, and according to his pleaſure. But of this point mate 


mis eft & im- afterward. 


moderatum | X - 
ultra fines proprios tendere, & antiquitate calcatã alienum jus welle præripere, atque ut unius creſcat dignitas, tot Metropolitanorum i" 
pugnare primatus, Ic. P. Leo. I. Ep. 5 5. - | | 

It is too proud and unreaſonable a thing for one to ſtretch himſelf beyond his bounds, and, maugre all antiquity, to ſnatch a5 
other mens right, and that the dignity of one may be enhanced, to oppoſe the primacies of ſo many metropolitans. 


” 2 1 uni verſali injuriam facit. * This pretence doth thwart the ſcripture, by ooh : 
"tow wen. ts. 6 i Chriſtian le of the liberties and rights, with Which! 

It d the holy Catholick people o ghts, witl 
FF that divine charter they are endowed ; and which they ale 


- N Cypr. Ep. 55. (as Corn. obliged to preſerve inviolate. „ ber- 
7. St Paul enjoineth the Galatians to land faſt in es 8 


Gal. v. 1. ch, wherewith Chriſt hath made us free; and not to be entangled again ui ; 
yoke of bondage; there is therefore a liberty, which we muſt maintain, af g 
power to which we muſt not ſubmit; and againſt whom can we have —_ 
ground to do this, than againſt him, who pretendeth to dogmatize, to de 


points of faith, to impoſe doctrines (new and ſtrange enough) on _— 


8 ili... cot OO” 
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cences, under a peremptory obligation of yielding aſſent to them? to preſcribe 

uwe, as divine and neceſſary to be obſerved, without warrant, as thoſe dogmatiſts 

id, againſt whom St Paul biddeth us to maintain our liberty: (ſo that if he Gal. v. 1. 
hould declare virtue to be vice, and white to be black, we muſt believe him, 7 il. 16, 
ime of his adherents have ſaid, conſiſtently enough with his pretences;) for, 

Againſt ſuch tyrannical invaders we are bound to maintain our liberty, accord- 

ag to that precept of St Paul; the which if a Pope might well alledge againſt the P. Leo I. xp. 
accedings of a general ſynod ; with much more reaſon may we thereby juſtify 28. 


9 
cur non- ſubmiſſion to one man's exorbitant domination. 


This is a power, which the Apoſtles themſelves did not challenge to themſelves, 
or we (faith St Paul) have not dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your 2 Cor. i. 24. 


"They did not pretend, that any Chriſtian ſhould abſolutely believe them, in 
ales wherein they had not revelation (general, or ſpecial) from God; in ſuch caſes, Cor. x. 
referring their opinion to the judgment and diſcretion of Chriſtians, vii. 14.8% 
They fay, Though we or an angel from heaven preach any other goſpel unto Gal. i. 8. 
ww, than that which we have preached unto you, let bim be accurſed : I any 

wn, &c. which precept, with many others of the like purpoſe, (enjoyning us 

) examine the truth, to adhere unto the received doctrine, to decline hetero- 

oxies and novelties) doth ſignify nothing, if every Chriſtian hath not allowed 

o him a judgment of diſcretion, but is tied blindly to follow the dictates of 

other. _ 8 TINS | 

St Auſtin (I am ſure) did think this liberty ſuch, that without betraying it no 

dan could be obliged to believe any thing not grounded upon canonical autho- 

ty: for to a Donatiſt his adverſary, citing the authority 


p St Cyprian agai him. h li nun eet Nunc wero iam Canonicum non eff 
nent him, he thus replicth ; Fur mew ſeeing ee recs, of Tiers 14 quam we v6 
ore 1 not canonicat vhi,,H)u tou Tr eciteſt, wit z at erty : to cavit Dominus, ejus viri, cujus laudem con- 
Jer hich the Lord hath called us, I do: not receive the opinion, ſequi non wales, cujus multi hte Scripta 

* - » | 6. mea non comparo, cujus ingenium diligo, cnjus 
ering #1 ron ic riptrure, of ..t hat man whoſe Pp raiſe 1 n ore ger 7 UI Bu — 


bach, to whoſe great learning I do not compare my writings, mariyrium weneror, hoc quod aliter ſapuit 
aluſe wit I love, in whoſe ſpeech I delight, . whoſe charity non accipio. Aug. contr. Crel. 2. 32. 
admire, whoſe martyrdom I reverence. 2 | 

This liberty not only the antients, but even divers Popes have acknowledged to 

long to every Chriſtian ; as we ſhall hereafter ſhew, when we ſhall prove, that 

e may lawfully reject the Pope, as a patron of error and iniquity, 


b. It particularly doth thwart ſcripture, by wronging Princes, in exempting a 
umerous fort of people from ſubjection to their laws, and judicature ? whereas 
God's ordination and expreſs command every ſoul is ſubject to them; not ex- Rom. xili. 1. 
ping the Popes themſelves (in the opinion of St Chryſo/tome, except they be 

ater than any Apoſtle). _ Ki non. 0 | | 
By pretending to govern the ſubjects of Princes without their leave, to make 
Ws without their permiſſion or confirmation, to cite their ſubjects out of their 


ant) WF "itories, Sc. which are encroachments upon the rights of God's unqueſtionable 
wile, niſters. | 
Noſe 


Il. Farther, becauſe our adverſaries do little regard any allegation of ſcripture 
unſt them (pretending themſelves to be the only maſters of it's ſenſe, or of com- 
on ſenſe, judges, and interpreters of them) we do alledge againſt them, that this 
ence doth alſo croſs tradition, and the common doctrine of the Fathers. For, 


Common uſage and practice is a good interpreter of right ; and that ſheweth 


ch right was known in the primitive Church - - - - - 


a Indeed the Rate of the primitive Church did not admit it. 


3 The Fathers did ſuppoſe no order in the Church, by original right, or di- Jr f, 
+ allitution, ſuperior kde of a Biſhop ; whence they Tas did ſtyle a 28 
op the higheſt prieſt, and epiſcopacy the top of eccleſiaſtical orders. Teo]; —_ 
Ha; OO mionbmars va + dpxupuoim inipaper, E. Cot. Af. 5. 46. 
ncen ! . I. Mmmm The 


. 
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Vor, | 


Dandi quidem jus habet ſummnut Sacerdos, 
gui eft Epi ſcopus. Tert. de Bapt. c. 17. 


Licet enim & Prefoyteri faciant, tamen 
exordium Miniſterii e à ſummo Sacerdote. 
Ambr. de Sacr. 3. 1. Suftepiſti gubernacula 
ſunmi Sacerdatii. Id. Ep. 5. 


. 


Hen & | Opratuz calleth Biſhops, 1e tops and princes of all. 


Principes om- 


ninth Sacerdojer. Opt. 1. N in ſummi Sacerditis dignitate pendel. Hier. c. Lucif. 4. The ſafety of the Church depend 


upon the dignity of the high-prieſt.. 


Ego dienus ſummo Sacerdotio decernebar. Id. Ep. 99. (ad Aſell. 
go gms ft rimus Sacerdos eft, hoc eff Princip 
wn Ambr. in Eph. 4. 11. 


In Epiſcopo omnes ordines ſunt, quia þ 
plenda 1 Eccigæ & minifterid fid 
In the Biſhop there are all orders, becauſe 
other offices of the Church, to be fulfilled in 


'H Sela F ivgep xr TEC 15, Ce. fupr.' 
Pontifex princeps Sacerdotum eft quaſi via ſe- 
quentium ; Ipſe & ſammus Sacerdes, ipſe & 
Pontifex maximus nuncupatur. Iſid. Hiſp. 
apud Grat. dift. 21. cap. 1. 2 | 


| This language is common even among Popes themſelves, complying with the 
Nam Pay. ſpeech then current; for, preſoyters (faith Pope Innocent I.) although they are prix, 
reri, lie, fint yet have they not the top of high-priefthood. 


Sacerdotes, 


Pontificatics tamen apicem non habent. P. Innoc. I. Ep. t. (ad Decent.) — dum facile imponuntur manus, dum migligenter ſum 


Sacerdos eligitur. 1d. Ep. 12. (ad Aurel.) 


Ne quis contra Patrum præcepta — (ad 
 fummum E * Sacerdotium aſpirart præ- 
Jumeret. P. Zol. I. Ep. 1. ad Heſych.) 


Tdeoque id h Tf is decreed (faith Pope. Leo I.) that the thorepiſtopi or preſbyters, who feu 
ſhall not preſume to ſnatch that, which the princes of ti 


e the fats of Arch, 
cerdotum juſ- pri 72 5 (whom Moſes 


fam , way, that ſeeing according to the Pope's mind (after St Hierom) Moſes and Am 
Au. did in the Fewi/h policy repreſent Biſhops, there was none there to prefigure tt 


rum 
Moſes 


ron tengerunt, . 
ommino decre- Pope ) 


tum eft, ut Chorepiſcopi vel Priſtyteri gui fliorum Auron n fienram, aur perv non pr ſumani. P. Leo. Ep. 88. Pontifcatis gun 


non habent. Ibid. Vid. 4 84. c 
S. Hier. ad Evagr. U. 


Fuerunt, hoc fibi Epifeopi, 


A Biſhop called *Apy repevs. 
oft. Conft. 8. 10. 12. 


Summus Chriſti Pontifex fans. au- 
lin. apud Aug. Ep. 36.) 2 3 U 


Ep. 11, 13, 14, Ce.) 


. cap. 5 | 
ciamus traditiones Apoftalicas ſumptat de witeri Teflamento, Quod Aaron & filii tjus atque Levite in nb 
2 rgreri & Diacini 2 75 Feckfia Or. 19. p. > Ms ny 


The chief prieſt (faith Tertullian) that is the Biſhop, bay 
the right of giving baptiſm. | 

Although (faith St Ambroſe) the preſoyters alſo do it, ye; gl, 
beginning of the miniſtry is from the higheſt prieſt, | 


s Sacerdotum, & Propheta & Evangeliſta, & cætera alin. 

he is the firſt prieſt, (i. e.) the prince of prieſts, and prophet, and evangeli 

the miniſtry of the faithful. | 9255 t, anda 
The divine order of Biſhops (faith Dionyſiut) is the fel 

of divine orders; the ſame being alſo the extreme and |; 

of them; for into it all the frame of our hierarchy i; ;, 

ſolved and accompliſhed. 


S 


No man Laith P. Zofimus I.) againſt the precepts if ti 
Fathers ſhould preſume to aſpire to the higheſt prieſthood of tie 
Chur ch, 211 | ; 


and Aaron did typify) are commanded to do. (Note by tl 


In thoſe days the Biſhop of - Nazzanzum (a petty town 
in Cappadocia) was an high-prieſt (ſo Gregory calleth hs 
father). And the Biſhop of a poor city in Africk is fiel 
Sovereign Pontif of Chriſt, moſt bleſſed Father, moſt d, 


„„ „ SE” e 


, Beatifſimo Pape Aiguſtino, Hier. (Aug. 2 . A the very Roman clergy doth call 1 * 2 

ieee moſt bleſſed and moſt glorious Pope; which titles the rope 7 

in Demin ſemper = 15. 228 * — ſo an reſerve gk" appropriate to him N 

But innumerable inſtances of this kind might be produced; I ſhall. only thereto 7 

2 wy other paſſages, which ſeem very obſervable, to the enforcement of tu n 

licourſe. | | | 0 

St Hierom, reprehending the diſcipline of the Mont * 

e e, Aren, len piep e. nifts, hath theſe words, With us, the Biſhops db bel f. 

, apud eos Epiſcopas tertius oft 3 —_ : | : i tird a 

enim primes de Pra Phrygie Patriarchas, places of the Apoſtles ; with them, a Biſhop is in the t the 

een 2 place; for they bave- for the firſt rank the patriarch: I plea 
Zaubern, od rubs 12s Pepula in Phrygia z for the ſecond thoſe whom- they call C, 

flat, fi quod apud nes primum «ft, apud ih nones; ſo are Biſhops thruſt down into the third, thi! "Wl 1: 

novi/imum fit. Hier. (ad Marcell.) Ep. 54. almoſt the laſt place; as if thence religion became more. laue de 

if that which 1s firſt. with us, be the laſt with them: Nec. 

' doth not St Hierom here affirm, that every Biſhop hath the place of 1 grea 

Apoſtle, and the firſt rank in the Church? doth not he tax the advancement | inter 

any order above this? may not the Popiſh hierarchy moſt patly be compas, Bt, 

to that of the Montaniſts, and is it not equally liable to the cenſure of St Hit, . 

doth it not place the Roman Pope in the firſt place, and the Cardinab er. 

the ſecond, detruding the Biſhops into a third place? Could the Pz Muy 


patrial 


town 
h his 
tyled 
ria 


Pope 
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atriarch, or his Cenones, either more over-top in dignity, or ſway by power over 
Biſhops, than doth the Roman patriarch and his cardinals ? 

Again, St Cyprian telleth Pope Cornelius, that in epiſcopacy doth reſide the ſub- 
lime and divine power of governing the Church; it bein 
the ſublime top of the prieſthood : He (faith the bleſſed man 
concerning Pope Cornelius) did not ſuddenly arrive to epiſco- 
hacy, but being through all eccleſiaſtical offices promoted, 
and having in divine adminiſtrations often merited of God, 
lid by all the ſteps of religion mount to the ſublimeſt pitch V. ties, ad Sa: | | 
of prieſthood ; where it is viſible, that St Cyprian doth not | On FE religionis gradibus aſcendit. 
reckon the papacy, but the epiſcopacy of Cornelius to be 
that top of prieſthood, (above which there was nothing eminent in the 
Church) unto which he paſſing through the inferior degrees of the clergy had 
attained, 

In fine, it cannot well be conceived, that the antients conſtantly would have 
ſpoken in this manner, if they had allowed the papal office to be ſuch, as now it 
doth bear itſelf ; the which indeed is an order no leſs diſtant from epiſcopacy, 
than the rank of a king differeth from that of the meaneſt baron in his kingdom. 

Neither 1s it prejudicial to this diſcourſe (or to any preceding) that in the pri- 
mitive Church there were ſome diſtinctions and ſubordina- 
tions of Biſhops, (as of Patriarchs, Primates, Metropolitans, this primacy ſhould not degenerate into ty- 
common Biſhops) for, ranny. 

Theſe were according to prudence conſtituted by the Church itſelf, for the more 
orderly and peaceable adminiſtration of things. 

Theſe did not import ſuch a difference among the Biſhops, that one ſhould 
domineer over others to the infringing of primitive fraternity, or common liber- 
ty: but a precedence in the ſame rank, with ſome moderate advantages for the 
common good. 

Theſe did ſtand under authority of the Church, and might be changed or cor- 
rected as was found expedient by common agreement. 

By virtue of theſe, the ſuperiors of this kind could do nothing over their ſub- 
ordinates in an arbitrary manner, but according to the regu- 
ation of canons, eſtabliſhed by conſent in ſynods ; by which 
their influence was amplified or curbed. | 
When any of theſe did begin to domineer, or exceed his 
limits, he was liable to account and correction, he was ex- 
Claimed againſt as ryrannical. 

When Primates did begin to ſwell and encroach, good 
men declared their diſpleaſure at it, and wiſhed it removed 
= known parti cularly by the famous wiſh of n Gregory und Tis Toms eriune te, G TUCQUNEh 

; | * Tegvouia. Greg. Naz. Oral. 28. 


Nazianzen. 

O! that there were not at all any precedency, or a preference in place, and tyrannical prerogative, 

But we are diſcourſing againſt a ſuperiority of a different nature, which 
fundeth itſelf in the inſtitution of Chri/t, impoſeth itſelf 
an the Church, is not alterable or governable by it, can 
dure no check or controul, pretendeth to be endowed with 
i abſolute power to act without, or againſt the conſent of 
Church, is limited by no certain bounds, but it's own 
ure, Oc, | | 


D aum eſt de Epiſcapatũs vigore, & de 
Ecciiſiæ gubernandæ ſublimi, ac divina pote- 
Hate. Cypr. Ep. 55. (ad P. Cornel.) 

Nen ifle ad Epiſcapatum ſubitd perwenit, 
fed per omnia Eccleftaftica officia promotus, 


in divinis adminiſtrationibus Dominum 


Sept promeritus, ad Sacerdotii ſublime faſti- 


The Africans had a particular care, that 


Conc. Ant. Can. 9. 


Vid. Apoſt. Can. 34. 
Conc. Carth. apud Cypr. 


Cod. Afr. Can. 39. 

Neſtorius, Dioſcorus. 

Old Te Tuggividas Tas Qmapyias 
tx3v pos SiexSixzvres. Euſeb. 8. 1. 

So Euſebius complaineth of the Biſhops 
in his time — | 

So Jfidor. Peluſiot. Ep. 20. 125. 4. 219. 

* 'Ng ö pee unde iv ei? pia, 


So Socrates of the Biſhop (not only of 
Rome, but) Alexandria, lib. 7. cap. 11. 

So St Chryſeſtome in 1 Tim. iii. 1. in Ep. 
Orat. 11. 


So Greg. Nax. complained of Tvggyri- 
xn TeIopig. Ibid. 


IV, Farther this pretence may be impugned, by many arguments ſpringing from 
the nature and reaſon of things abſtractedly confidered ; according to which the 
erciſe of ſuch an authority may appear unpracticable, without much iniquity, and 
great inconvenience, in prejudice to the rights of Chriſtian ſtates and Pp e, to the 
e of religion and piety, to the peace and welfare of mankind; whence it is 
o be rejected as a peſt of Chriſtendom. 3 DE e 8 
1 „ Whereas all the world in defign and obligation is Chriſtian, (the utmoſt pra. f. 3. 
ues Yf the earth being granted in poſſeſſion to our Lord, and his goſpel extend- Col. i. 3. 

** every creature under heaven) and may in effect become ſuch, when God rut mg7: 


OL, J. M mn” pleaſe th, 1 XXviii. 
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© Alt — 


pleaſeth, by acceptance of the goſpel; whereas it may ealily happen, that the cc 
moſt diſtant places on the earth may embrace Chriſtianity ; whereas really Chi. i 
ſtian Churches have been and are diſperſed about the world; it is thence hugely 4 
incommodious, that all the Church ſhould depend upon an authority reſident h b 
one place, and to be managed by one perſon : the Church being ſuch, is too im. 
menſe, boundleſs, uncircumſcribed, unwieldy a bulk to be guided by the inſpection, 
or managed by the influence of one ſuch authority or perſon. 


If the whole world were reduced under the government of one civil monarch Wl ©. 
it would neceſſarily be ill governed, as to policy, to juſtice, to peace: the ſkirts Ml ;5: 
remoter parts from the metropolis or centre of the government would extreme . ! 
ſuffer thereby: for they would feel little light or warmth from majeſty ſhining a be 
ſuch a diſtance : they would live under ſmall awe of that power, which was ſo fx | 
out of ſight : they muſt have very difficult recourſe to it for redreſs of grievancs 
and relief of oppreſſions: for final deciſion of cauſes, and compoſure of difference; 


for correction of offences, and diſpenſation of juſtice, upon good information, with be 
tolerable expedition: it would be hard to preſerve peace or quell ſeditions, and on 
ſuppreſs inſurrections that might ariſe in diſtant quarters. 9 

What man could obtain the knowledge or experience needful, ſkilfully and juſt 2 


to give laws, or adminiſter judgment to ſo many nations different in bumou Wl dee 
in language, in cuſtoms? What mind of man, what induſtry, what leiſure could 


ſerve to ſuſtain the burthen of that care, which is needful to the weilding ſuch : K 
Cim tot fuji. office? How and when ſhould one man be able to receive all the addreſſs will 
neas, & tanta weigh all the caſes, to make all the reſolutions and diſpatches requiſite for ſuch: _ 
N. fle. 3, charge? If the burthen of one ſmall kingdom be ſo great, that wiſe and go en 
1 princes do groan under it's weight, what muſt that be of all mankind? To ſuch 

extent of government there muſt be allowed a majeſty and power correſpo 55 

dent, the which cannot be committed to one hand, without it's degeneration i | 


extreme tyranny. The words of Zozimus to this purpoſe are obſervable ; whi 
faith, that the Romans. by admitting Auguſtus Ceſar to the government, did d fi 
Eire 8 3p- Very perilouſly ; for, If be ſhould chuſe to manage the government rightly and jiſ) 


28s, Ke. Zoſ. he would not be capable of applying himſelf to all things as were fit ; not being all We 
- a 6.4 to ſuccour thoſe, who do 2 at greateſt diſtance; nor could be find ſo many ms c01 


giſtrates, as would not be aſhamed to defeat the opinion conceived of them ; "i d 
could he ſuit them to the differences of ſo many manners : or, if tranſgreſſing the bu 
F royalty, he ſhould warp to tyranny, diſturbing the magiſtracies, overlunggy de 
miſdemeanors, bartering right for money, holding the ſubjects for flaves, (ju A M 
moſt emperors, or rather near all have been, few excepted) then it is quite nec 75 
ry, that the brutiſh authority of the prince ſhould be a publick calamity, for ll th, 
flatterers being by him dignified with gifts and honours, 4 invade the greateſt © 
mands ; and thoſe who are modeſt and quiet, not affecting the ſame life with them 
are conſequently diſpleaſed, not enjoying the ſame advantages; ſo that from bend 
cities are filled with ſeditions and troubles. And the civil and military employment 

being delivered up to avaricious perſons, do both render a peaceable life ſad at | 
grievous to men of better diſpoſition, and do enfeeble the reſolution of ſolaiers 1 ;.. 
war. = 


Felicioribus fe Hence St Auſtin was of opinion, that it were happy for mankind, if all king 
rebus bumanis pere ſmall, enjoying a peaceful neighbourhood 

omnia Regna » enjoying a p 8 : | . , Pp Ch 
parva efſent concordi wicinitate lætantia. Avg. de Civ. D. 4. 15. ES Ti x, an0X40t peyi us phregv, dee. 2 7 AN © Qui 


Tov, Cr, QUTAY, op yaro!* x 0 TETAV ka 37s Aiav wixpss, re xard wayet 3 © UrepCanrncv Fe. A ar ate 

Ariſt. Pol. 7. 4. There is a uin meaſure of greatneſs for citine and Common ths, as well as for al other things, on the 
_— p_ WE ph for every 2 a e hath it's proper virtue and faculty, when it is neither Very wh ” 
exceeds in bignels. "Tis  Searhyds tres F Nia df C ον t. maids, i. Tis Kipy SEVTopesG», 1%, 

would be a captain of an SEN multirude, &c, , 8 2 16 ja FF | is : 
13. 16 ile Roma viribus ruit. Hor. It is commonly obſerved by hiſtorians, that Rome de k Bra 
—que' ob i initiis creverit, ut jam ing in Oigneſs, did labour therewith, and was not yu P | 
magnitudine laboret fua. Liv. I. ſupport itſelf; many diſtempers and diſorders (pri?! 5 Par 


vides ref won fe 2 in ſo vaſt a body, which did throw it into continual oy 
, carere dominanti in Talia ſua, quam s and at length did bring it to ruin; for her (Gor 


— tt. AM... — PR —_— —— * 1 n 


E 


concerning the times of P ompey) Rome had ſubdued Africk ; 0 ang creſeere, ut viribus ſuis confice- 
it had ſubdued Greece; and widely alſo ruling over other parts, © 22 


gs not able to bear itſelf, did in a manner by it's own greatneſs June jam Roma ſuljugaverat Africam, 
break itſe If. ſubjugaverat Graciam, latique etiam aliis 


artibus imperans, tanquam ſeipſam ferre non 
wvalens, ſe ſua guodammodo magnitudine fregerat. Aug. 4 Civ. D. 18. 45. Tac. Hiſt. arp 472. 


Hence that wiſe prince Auguſtus Czſar did himſelf forbear to enlarge the Roman ridune ve 


dominion, and did in his teſtament adviſe the ſenate to do the like. Per Sp 4 1. 
A PRE 
ow dpu N, Y undauos ent To matlov F apxiy ,Q—lαν0—ꝑτοοννννννν d τον,ẽ,ẽZL Te Þ auth lee Eon 287 8 x) 
abrde ble dl mols vs Abyp morer, d Y fpſwp tTHgnas mapsy yu aura monnd in F BapCacrt WegonTICaR,, a 
ne. Dion. ib. - Tac. Ann. 1. 
He adviſed them to be content with what they had, and by no means to endeavour the enlargement of their empire: For, ſaid 
he, it will be hardly kept ; and this he himſelf obſerved not in word only, but in deed ; for when he might have gotten more 
from the barbarous nations, yet he would not. 8 | 


Ipſa nocet moles, utinam remeare liceret Ad veteres fines, & mania pauperis Anci, Ic. Claud. de bello Gildon. 


To the like inconveniences (and much greater in it's kind; temporal things 
being more eaſily ordered than ſpiritual, and having ſecular authority, great ad- 
vantages of power and wealth to aid itſelf) muſt the Church be obnoxious, if it 
were ſubjected to the government of one ſovereign, unto whom the maintenance of 
faith, the protection of diſcipline, the determination of controverſies, the reviſion 
of judgments, the diſcuſſion and final deciſion of cauſes upon appeal, the 
ſuppreſſion of diſorders and factions, the inſpection over all governors, the cor- 
tection of miſdemeanors, the conſtitution, relaxation and abolition of laws, the 
reſolution of all matters concerning religion and the publick ſtate of all countries, 
muft be referred. | | | | | 

Tis wei T&vTz ixav%; z what ſhoulders can bear ſuch a charge without perpe- 
tual miracle? (and yet we do not find that the Pope hath any promiſe of mira- 
culous aſſiſtance, nor in his demeanor doth appear any mark thereof:) what mind 
would not the care of ſo many affairs utterly diſtract, and overwhelm ? who could 
find time to caſt a glance on each of ſo numberleſs particu- 1 
las? What ſagacity of wit, what variety of learning, what pe- The ſynod of Baf/ doth well deſcribe 


netrancy of judgment, what ſtrength of memory, what inde- . ks EE — 


fatigable vigour of induſtry, what abundance of experience S 23. 5. 64, &c. —) 
would ſuffice for enabling one man to weigh exactly all tage 
controverſies of Faith, and caſes of diſcipline perpetually ſtarting up in ſo many 
regions ? | F | | „ i 
What reach of ſkill and ability would ſerve for accommodation of laws to dif- 
ferent humours and faſhions of ſo many nations? Shall a decrepit old man in the 
decay of his age, parts, vigour - - - - (ſuch as Popes uſually are) undertake this? 
May we not fay to him, as Jethro did to Moſes, Ultra wires tuas eſt negatium ; Ex. xviii. 18. 
The thing thou doeft is nat good; thou wilt ſurely wear away, both thou and this people 
that is with thee ; for this thing is too heavy for thee; thou art nat able to perform 
it thyſelf alone. „F*** f 41 ry; V ; 
If the care of a ſmall dioceſe hath made the moſt able and induſtrious Biſhops 
(who had a conſcience and ſenſe of their duty) to groan. under it's weight, how in- 
lupportable muſt ſuch a thing be? TORS 3 5 = 
The care of his own particular Church, if he would act the part of a Biſhop 
indeed, would ſufficiently take up the Pope ; eſpecially in ſome times ; when as P. Alex. IT. 
7 ope Alex. faith, - - - - Ut inteſtina naſtræ ſpecialis Ecclſiæ negotia vix paſſemus (Epi 2 ; 
wntuare, nedum longingua ad plenum exfricare.  _ | p. 248.) 
If it be ſaid, that St Paul teſtifieth of himſelf, that he had à care of all tbe 2 Cor. xi. 28. 
rches incumbent on him ; I anſwer, that he (and other Apoſtles had the like) 
queſtionleſs, had a pious ſolicitude for the welfare of all Chriſtians, eſpecially of 
the Churches which he had founded, being vigilant far occaſions to edify them; but 
What is this to the charge of a ſtanding government over all the Churches diffuſed 
Wirough the world? that care of a few. Churches then was burthenſome to him, what 
% the charge of ſo many now? to one ſeldom endowed with ſuch apoſtolical 
—___ eee 1 
How weak muſt the influence of ſuch an authority be upon the circumferential 
Parts of it's ecumenical ſphere ? n 


. 


4 


How 
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How muſt the outward branches of the Churches faint and fade for want of fa 
from the root of diſcipline, which muſt be conveyed through ſo many obſtructions 


to ſuch a diſtance ? 


Tanta me cen. How diſcompoſed muſt things be in each country, for want of ſeaſonable rey. 
petionum enera lution, hanging in ſuſpenſe, till information do travel to Rome, and determination 
neee # come back thence ? 

ſuperna a- 
nimus nullatenus erigatur, &c. Greg. I. lib. 1. Ep. 7. 25. 5. Ny. 

Such a weight of employment preſſes me down, that my mind can by no means be raiſed to things above. 

Si adminiftratio illius temporis Mare fuit, quid de præſenti Papatu dicendum erit ? Calv. Infl. 4. c. 7. 22. 

If the orgering of affairs in thoſe times was a boundleſs ſea, what ſhall we ſay of the preſent papacy ? 


— 


How difficult, how impoſſible will it be for him there to receive faithful in. 
formation, or competent teſtimony, whereupon to ground juſt deciſions of 
cauſes ? N 

How will it be in the power thence of any malicious and cunning perſon to raiſe 
trouble againſt innocent perſons? for any like perſon to decline the due correction 
laid on him, by transferring the cauſe from home to ſuch a diſtance ? 

How much coſt, how much trouble, how much hazard muſt parties concerned 
be at to fetch light and juſtice thence ? 

Put caſe a hereſy, a ſchiſm, a doubt or debate of great moment ſhould ariſe in 
China, how ſhould the gentleman in Italy proceed to confute that hereſy, to quaſh 
that ſchiſm, to ſatisfy that doubt, to determine that cauſe ? how long muſt it be 
'ere he can have notice thereof? or to how many croſs accidents of weather and 
way muſt the tranſmitting of information be ſubject? how difficult will it prove 
to get a clear and ſure knowledge concerning the ſtate of things ? 

How hard will it be to get the oppoſite parties to appear, ſo as to confront 
teſtimonies and probations requiſite to a fair and juſt deciſion? how ſhall wit- 
neſſes of infirm ſex or age ramble ſo far ? how eaſily will ſome of them prepoſſeß 
and abuſe him with falſe ſuggeſtions and miſrepreſentations of the caſe? hoy 

Nunguid mi- ſlippery therefore will the reſult be, and how prone he to award a wrongful 
2 TE Ae ſentence ? Beg = 

erris Epilſcopos twos tibi narrare wolunt up. . 3. 34. What marvel if the Biſho 
I ET Ge OD * 5 


Delungas vias How tedious, how expenſive, how troubleſome, how vexatious, how ha- 
luengas oy zardous muſt this courſe be to all the parties? Certainly cauſes muſt needs pro- 
Prov. $m. ceed ſlowly, and depend long; and in the end the reſolution of them muſt be wry 
Bal . 31. uncertain, | 
hos What temptation will it be for any one (how juſtly ſoever corrected by his in- 
mediate ſuperiors) to complain; hoping thereby to eſcape, to diſguiſe the truth, 
Sc. who, being condemned, will not appeal to one at a diſtance, hoping by fa 
| ſuggeſtions to x Form —_— : 
Vid. Bern. Ep. This neceſſarily will deſtroy all diſcipline, and induce impunity, or fruſtration 
178. de Conſe, of juſtice. 7 J | | | 
Certainly much more convenient and equal it would be, that there ſhould be 
near at hand a ſovereign power, fully capable, expeditely and ſeaſonably to com- 
Poſe differences, to decide cauſes, to reſolve doubts, to ſettle things without moe 
ſtir and trouble. | 
Very equal it is, that laws ſhould rather be framed, interpreted, and executes 
in every country, with accommodation to the tempers of the people, to 
circumſtances of things, to the civil ſtate there, by perſons acquainted with tho 
1 than by ſtrangers ignorant of them, and apt to miſtake about 
em. | 


How often will the Pope be impoſed upon, as he was in the 
Stephanum Collegam ns. Caſe of Bafilides, of whom St Cyprian faith, going 10 Rom 


Romam 
firum long? pofutum, S 8ff rei, ac tacite be deceived our collegue Stephen, being laced at Ae, 
eritatis ignaram, fyullt 1 ut exambire rae. and ignorant of the fads, and concealed truth, aſpiri's 


ais depofurus, Cypr. Ep. 67. be unjuſtly reftored to the biſhoprick, from which be 145 


Juſiiy removed. 
As 


av ty a =. 
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As he was in the caſe of Marcellus, who gulled Pope Julius ExLiͤZ mono vov & fc ere 

. . — MaprtArG, IS Ae F dN at- 

by fair profeſſions, as St Baſil doth often complain, Tois Emo Y YaAANITES QIAGVERNG aV]E5, 
As he was in aiding that verſatile and troubleſome Biſhop, &c. Baſil. Ey. 110. 
Euſtathius of Sebaſtia, to the recovery of his biſhoprick. Baſ. Ep. 73, 74. 

As he was in rejecting the man of God, and moſt admira= I. order F Mi Mogrianr dau- 

e Biſhop, Meletius; and admitting ſcandalous reports Fer fee, ner Bal. Ep. 


f a ; de *ExxAndias MEAtTio» — Baſil, Ep. 
about him, which the ſame faint doth often reſent ; blaming 349. | 


ſometimes the fallacious miſinformation, ſometimes the wilful Oi e dſvoior marlin me wIni- 


1 1 1 | i 3a. 0 5 Y Joxtv]es eder graomari- 
preſumption, negligence, pride of the Roman Church, in the 5 — N Ern 
caſe. f | yvTats. Ibid. 

OT | Some are altogether ignorant of what is 
here done, others that think they know them, declare them unto us, more contentiouſly than truly, 
EA he ALY av T "Ageopavirarls GUYKaTRESI EI Tos Frop nerd Tus ad'ehpus muar MentTior #7 EvgtCtor- 
Fjif. 421. ad Pet. Alex. | | 


He grieved us when he ſaid, that our godly brethren, Meletius and Euſebius, were reckoned among the Arian. 
Tloia Bore E + SuTINNG 6ÞguG-, of Try dAnJts Brs 104910 re padtiy aviy orrar; Bal. Ep. 10. 
What help can we have from the pride of the 4/ricans, who neither know the truth, nor endure to learn it? 


As he was in the caſe of Pelagius and Celeſtius, who did cajole Pope Zozimus to P. Zoſ. 1. 
acquit them, to condemn Eros and Lazarus their accuſers, to reprove the African Ib. 3, & 4 
Biſhops for proſecuting them. | 

How many proceedings ſhould we have like to that of Pope Zozimus I, con- 
cerning that ſcandalous prieſt, Apiarius; whom being for grievous crimes excom- 


municated by his Biſhop, that Pope did admit to communion, and undertake to pa- Deinde gu'd 
tronize ; but was baffled in his enterprize. | e 
nullitudinem adeo pauci ſunt Epiſcopi & ample fingulorum Parochiæ, ut in ſuljectis plebibus curam Epiſcopalis officii nullatenus exequi, 
aut rite adminiſtrars valeant. P. Greg. VII. Ep. 2. 73. 


And then becauſe in ſo great a multitude of people there are ſo few Biſhops, and every one's dioceſe very large, that they are 
in no Wiſe able to execute or rightly perform the charge of the epiſcopal office among the people over whom they are ſet. 


This hath been the ſenſe of the Fathers, in the caſe. 


St Cyprian therefore faith, that ſeeing it was a general ſtatute among the Bi- Cypr. Ep. 55. 
d rbat i both equal and juſt, th | | heard (. 1 

ſhops, and *that it was both equal and juſt, that every one's cauſe jhould be heard 
there, where the crime was committed ; and that each paſtor had a portion of the 
flock altorted to him, which he ſhould rule and govern, being to render unto the 
Lord an account of his dung. . ; | Fa $0 

St Chryſoftom thought. it improper that one out of Egypt ſhould adminiſter juſtice 064% ; d- 
io perſons in Thrace : (and why not as well one out of 1zaly ?) 17 40 „ 55 

2 y ; : f i 

Tois &y Opdiny SixdCev. Chryſ. Ep. 102. (ad Innoc. 1.) E; 73 2870 Aeli ce T3 ., 55 yoo Tors Wb 216 
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For if this cuſtom prevail, and if they that will may go to other mens dioceſes at ſo great a diſtance, and eject whom any 
wan pleaſes, know that all will go to rack, &c. ores 70 | 


The African ſynod thought the Nicene Fathers bad provided moſt prudently 3 
and moſt juftly, that all affairs ſhould be finally determined there where they did na five inferio- 


ariſe, ris gradus cle- 

8 | ricos, foe iþſos 
Epiſcopos Juis Metropolitanis apertiſſim? commiſerunt ;  Prudentiſſim? enim juſtiſimigue wviderunt (providerunt) guæcungue negotia in ſuis 
leis, urbe orſa ſunt, finiends. Ap. Conc. Afric. ad P. Celeſt. I. (in fine Cod. Afric.) wel apud Dion. E xig. 


They thought 4 tranſinarine judgment could not be firm, becauſe the necefſary 4,1 umade 
perſons for teſtimony, for the infirmity uf ſex or uge, or for many other infirmities, dee, tree 


cauld not be brought thither. 1 
1 e gu up neceſſarie perſinæ wel propter ſexiis, wel propter ſenefutis infirmitatem, wel multis alli. impedimentis adduci nox 
+ Ibid. 


Pope Leo himſelf ſaw how dilatory this courſe would be; and that langinguity of Ne ergo (quad 


region doth cauſe the examination of truth to become over dilatory. — . 


accidere falet) in nimias dilationes tenderent veritatis examina — P. Leo. I. Ep. 34. 


r Liberius for ſuch reaſon did requeſt e that Athanaſius' s cauſe 
id be tryed at Alexandria ; where - - - - be (fich he) that is accuſed, and the +, » 
uſers are, and the defender of them, and ſo we may upon examination had, agree Meg 
n our ſentence about them. 5 5 . | = 4 or? we 
* e » , 3 ; WP . Ko ho. * 1 yu : i 7 8 2 Tetra- 
Pak 8 * Leer x3 of $yuaA3vTis 6e, Y 6 avTITUR ue» ard, fZerdoav]es Id mips aUTAY αο E j,ẽj e N - 
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Therefore 
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Cone. Lat. 5. earth is given unto him. 


| fra jus habet judicandi. P. Gelaſ. Grat. Cauſe 9. 9. 3. cap. 18. 


1 Therefore divers antient canons of ſynods did prohibit, that any cauſes ſhould 


tem haftemss be removed out of the bounds of provinces, or dioceſes; as otherwhere we 
intolerabilium ſhew | | | Ss {1 | 
wvexationum a x | 

buſus permulti, dum nimium freguenter & remotiſſimis etiam partibus ad Romanam curiam, & interdum pro parvis & minutis rebus a- 
negotiis quamplurimi citari ac evocari conſueverunt, &c. Vid. Conc. Baſ. Sefſ. 31. (p. 86.) 


! 


But hitherto very many intolerable vexatious abuſes have prevailed, while too often men have been uſed to be cited and called 
out even from the remoteſt parts to the court of Rome, and ſometimes for light and trivial buſineſſes and occaſions, 


Vid. Hiſt. 2. Such an authority, as this pretence claimeth, muſt neceſſarily (if not with- 
CO TUG, held by continual miracle) throw the „e N N All the world 
gie ius ſedis muſt become ſlaves to one city, it's wealth muſt be derived thither, it's quiet muſt 
perpetua ſunt, depend on it. For it (not being reſtrained within any bounds of place or time, 
2 having no check upon it of equal or co-ordinate power, ſtanding upon divine inſti- 
plantata, im- tution, and therefore immutably ſettled) muſt of it's own nature become abſolute 


pingi poſſunt, and unlimited. | 


transferri non ; | ; 
Pefſunt ; trahi poſſunt, evelli non peſſunt. P. Nic. I. ad Nic. Imp. | | 

The privileges of this ſee are perpetual, rooted and founded upon divine authority, they may be daſht againſt, they cannot 
be removed ; they may be drawn aſide, they cannot be placked up. | Hoe 


Let it be however of right limited by divine laws, or humane canons, yet will 

it be continually encroaching, and ſtretching it's power until it grows enormous, 

Fid. Cone. Baſ. and boundleſs. It will not endure to be pinched by any reſtraint. It will draw to 
*/- 31-37. itſelf the collation of all preferments, &c. ER | | 

It will aſſume all things to itfelf ; trampling down all oppoſite claims of right 

and liberty ; ſo that neither paſtor nor people ſhall enjoy or do any thing other- 

wiſe than in dependence on it, and at it's pleaſure. 
Libs Spell. It will be always forging new prerogatives, and interpreting all things in favour 
ca preregativa of them, and enacting ſanctions to eſtabliſh them, which none muſt preſume 


peffomus de to conteſt. 
gualibet Eccle- F ; 
fra clericum ordinare. P. Steph. apud Grat. cauſ. 9. gu. 3. cap. 20. Though by our apoſtolical prerogative we may ordain 
clergyman of any Church. 5 


It will draw to itſelf the diſpoſal of all places; the exadtion 


Hiſt. Conc. Trid. 5. bo. ſo they pretend. N a LY 
Font Pang T Us. Toner. III) eng, of goods. All princes muſt become his miniſters, and 


executors of his decrees. Eq | 
It will mount above all law and rule; not only challenging to be uncontroulable, 
and. unaccountable, but not enduring any reproof of it's proceedings, or con- 
tradiction of it's dictates: a blind faith muſt be yielded to all it's Aſſertions as 
infallibly true, and a blind obedience to all it's decrees, as unqueſtionably holy: 
Sitque aliems Whoſoever ſhall any-wiſe croſs it in word or deed, ſhall certainly be diſcountenan- 
. oF ced, condemned, ejected from the Church; ſo that the moſt abſolute tyranny, that 
ei, qui no. can be imagined, will enſue: All the world hath groaned and heavily complained 
lait preceptiz of their exactions, particularly our poor nation; it would raiſe indignation in any 
ecke, man to read the complaints “. | 
Greg. IV. if. 19. c. 5. And let him have nothing at all to do with divine and provincial offices, who would not obey the 
apoſtolical precepts. * Yid. Matt. Paris. | * | | 
Oportet autem gladium eſſe ſub gladio, & Temporalem Authoritatem Spiritual ſubjici poteſtati. Bonif. VIII. Extrav. Com. 1. 8. 1 
But there mult be a ſword under a ſword, and temporal authority ſubje& to ſpiritual. | 


— chefia pia This is conſequent on ſuch a pretence according to the very nature of things; 
ite di Pon- and ſo in experience it hath happened. For, | 
tefici aggiur- 
gere con Parmi, & col fargue di Chriftiani, &c. Guicc. J. 11. p. 858. | 
Quid e It is evident, that the papacy hath devoured all the privileges and rights of all 
pda 75 en orders in the Church, either granted by God, or eſtabliſhed in the antient canons. 
quedam ? quid nerd” 8 
plus eis reſiabat quam baculus & mitra, En. Syl. de geflis Syn. Baſ. lib. 1. 

What were Biſhops now, but a kind of ſhadows ? what had they left more than a ſtaff and a mitre, &c. 


The royalties of Peter are become immenſe ; and conſiſtently to his practice the 
Pope doth allow men to tell him to his face, that all power in heaven and in 


He 
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He hath à plenitude (as he calleth it) of power, by which he can infringe any law, 2 
do any thing that he pleaſeth. | aaa, de Sy 
paſſumus ſupra jus diſpenſare. Greg. decret. lib. 3. tit. 8. cap. 4. 


It is the tenor of his bulls, hat whoever raſhly dareth to thwart his will, ſhall incur 
he indignation of almighty God; and (as if it were not enough) of St Peter and 
(+ Paul a0. | | | 
No man muſt preſume to tax his faults, or to judge of his judgment. Hujus culpas 


| 1/thic redargu- 
it preſumit mortalium nullus. Grat. dift. 40. cap. 6. (Si Papa—) Neque cuiquam licere de q̃us judicare judicio. Cauſ. 9. qu. 3. c. 10. 


It is idolatry to diſobey bis cemmands, againſt their own ſovereign lord. 23 — 
ire Hotte 
di ſuperb? contemnunt, ſcelus idololatrie, teſte Samuele, incurrunt. Greg. VII. Ep. 4. 2. Nulli fas eſt wel welle, wel poſi tranſg edi 
Hroflolice ſedis pracepta. Greg. IV. apud Grat. dift. 19. cap. 5. 
No man may or can tranſgreſs the commands of the apoſtolic]: ſee. 


— Ab omnibus quicquid ſtatuit, quicquid ordinat, perpetuo & irrefragabiliter obſervandum eſt. Ibid. cap. 4. (P. Steph.) 
— Whatever he decrees, whatever he ordains, muſt always and inviolably be obſerved by all. 


There are who dare in plain terms call him omnipotent, and who aſcribe ite 
power to him. And that he is infallible, is the moſt common and plauſible opi- Errmea & 
non; ſo that at Rome the contrary is erroneous, and within an inch of being he- nth,” 
retical, P. 4. 2. | 
We are now told, that If the Pope ſhould err by enjoining 5; autem Papa errdret precipiends witia, 
vices, or forbidding virtues, the Church ſhould be bound to vel probibends wirtutes, teneretur E "_ 


a . . . 4 ti bona, „ ; 
hlieve vices to be good, and virtues evil, unleſs it would fin a, vel 0 Wy. Kent of C 
againſt conſcience. de Pont. 4. 5. 
The greateſt princes muſt ſtoop to his will ; otherwiſe he hath power to caſhier, 
and depoſe them. | 5 
Now what greater inconvenience, what more horrible iniquity, can there be, 
than that all God's people (that free people, who are called to freedom) ſhould be Gal. v. 1, 13. 
ubje&t to ſo intolerable a yoke, and miſerable a flavery ? e 
That tyranny ſoon had crept into the Roman Church, Socrates telleth us. 3 
| vit omnia jura 
| inferiorum Ecclefiarum, ita quod inferiores Prælati ſunt pro nibils. Card. Zib. de Sch. Tnnoc. VII. p. 560. 
The Pope hath invaded all the rights of inferior Churches, ſo that all inferior prelates are nothing ſet by. 


They have rendred true that definition of Scioppius; The FR 2 
Church is a ſtall, or herd, or multitude of beaſts, — es FS om «nk _— 22 — 
They bridle us, they harneſs us, they ſpur us, they lay yokes Ui nos freenant, nos brit alligant, nos fi- 
and laws u pon us. mulant, nobis jugum & onus imponunt. Ib. 
The greateſt tyranny that ever was invented in the world, is the pretence of infal- 
lbility : for Dionyſius and Phalaris did leave the mind free, (pretending only to 
dilpoſe of body and goods according to their will;) but the Pope, not content to 
make us do and ſay what he pleaſeth, will have us alſo to think ſo; denouncing his 
mprecations and ſpiritual menaces if we do not. 8 | | 
3. Such an authority will inevitably produce a depravation of Chriſtian doctrine, 
by diſtorting it in accommodating of it-to the promoting it's deſigns and intereſts. 
It will blend Chriſtianity with worldly notions and policies. | | 
lt certainly will introduce new doctrines, and interpret the old ones ſo as may 
ſerve to the advancement of the power, reputation, pomp, wealth, and pleaſure of 
noſe who manage it, and of their dependents. | ad gs | 
That which is called zzT1aAg&ew T0» Ayo 74 Oed! to make a trade of religion, Cor fl. .. 
will be the great work of the teachers of the Church. It will turn all divines into 1 Tim. vi. £ 


all mercenary, laviſh, deſigning flatterers. a2. 0 * 4. 
2 7 . . . HP 5 , , ++ Tot 417 
. eb. WONG cur. Suppoſipg that gain is godlineſs. Ey aeppdos mavetiag. Theſſ. ii. 5. A cloke of covetouſnels. KuCtia. 
. 2 4. A | 


This we ſee come to paſs, Chriſtianity by the papal influence being from it's 
N 22 bmplicity transformed into quite another thing than it was; from a divine 
d phy. deſigned to improve the reaſon, to moderate the paſſions, to cor- 

the manners of men, to prepare men for converſation with God and Angels; 
modelled to a ſyſtem of politick devices (of notions, of precepts, of rights) 


wh, to exalt and enrich the Pope, with his court and adherents, clients and Page, id «# 
I BIEN | 


regio more im- 


pera. Ecce 


V 8 | duos Gladios, — Oravi nt deficeret = Feed (i. e.) rule as a king. Behold two ſwords. 
. I. | SS EY > What 
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What doctrine of Chriſtian theology, as it is interpreted by their ſchools, hath 
not a direct aſpect, or doth not ſquint that way? eſpecially according to the opi. 
nions paſſant and in vogue among them. 

To paſs over thoſe concerning the Pope, (his univerſal paſtorſhip, judgeſhip i, 
controverſies, power to call councils, preſidency in them, ſuperiority over them 
right to confirm or annul them; his infallibility ; his double ſword, and dominiqy 
(direct or indirect) over princes ; his — in laws, in oaths, in vows, in mz. 
| trimonial caſes, with all other the monſtrous prerogatives, which the ſound doo; 
of Rome, with encouragement of that chair, do teach). 

What doth the doctrine concerning the exempting of the clergy from ſecu];; 
juriſdiction, and immunity of their goods from taxes ſignify, but their entire depey. 
dence on the Pope, and their being cloſely tied to his intereſts ? 

What is the exemption of monaſtical places from the juriſdiction of Biſhojx 
but liſting ſo many ſoldiers and advocates to defend and advance the papi 
empire ? | 

What meaneth the doctrine concerning that middle region of ſouls, or cloiſte: 
of purgatory, whereof the Pope holdeth the keys; opening and ſhutting it at hi 
pleaſure, by diſpenſation of pardons and indulgences ; but that he muſt be maſte 
of the peoples condition and of their purſe ? | 

What meaneth the treaſure of merits, and ſupererogatory Works, whereof he j 
the ſteward, but a way of driving a trade, and drawing money from fimple people 
to his treaſury ?- 

Whither doth the entangling of folks in perpetual vows tend, but to aſſure then 
in a flaviſh dependence on their intereſts, eternally, without evaſion or remedy; 
except by favourable diſpenſation from the Pope? | 

Why is the opus operatum in ſacraments taught to confer grace, but to breed: 
high opinion of the prieſt, and all he doth? | | 

Whence did the monſtrous doctrine of tranſubſtantiation (urged with fo furious 
_ zeal) iſſue, but from defign to magnify the credit of thoſe, who by ſaying of 
few words can make our God and Saviour? and withal to exerciſe a notable in- 
_ of their power over men, in making them to renounce their reaſon and 

enſes? . | | 

Whither doth tend the doctrine concerning the maſs being a propitiatory facritce 
or wo dead, but to engage men to leave in their wills good ſums to offer in ther 

? bis 

Why is the cup with-holden from the laity, but to lay it low by fo notable 1 
diſtinction, in the principal myſtery of our religion, from the prieſthood ? 

Why is ſaying private maſs (or celebrating the communion in ſolitude) allowed 
but becauſe prieſts are paid for it, and live by it ? = 

At what doth the doctrine concerning the neceſſity of auricular confeſſion am, 
but that thereby the prieſts may have a mighty awe on the conſciences of al 
people, may dive into their ſecrets, may manage their lives as they pleaſe? _ 

And what doth a like neceſſary particular abſolution intend, but to ſet the pril 
in a lofty ſtate of authority above the people, as a judge of their condition, 
diſpenſer of their falvation ? 

Why do they equal ecclefiaſtical traditions with ſcripture, but that on the 
2 of them they may obtrude whatever doctrines, advantagious to thi 
eſigns A 

What drift hath the doctrine concerning the infallibility of churches or cou. 
cils, but that when opportunity doth invite, he may call a company of Biſhops to. 
gether to eſtabliſh what he liketh, which ever after muſt paſs for certain truth, 9 
be contradicted by none; fo enſlaving the minds of all men to his dictates, whi 
* ſuit to his intereſt. 

hat doth the prohibition of holy ſcripture drive at, but a monopoly of _ 
ledge to themſelves, or a detaining of people in ignorance of truth and yy 
that they muſt be forced to rely on them for direction, muſt believe all the) 2 ; 
and blindly ſubmit to their dictates ; being diſabled to detect their errors, ot cont 


their opinions. | 


Why 
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"Why muſt the ſacraments be celebrated, and publick devotions exerciſed in an 
known tongue, but that the prieſts may ſeem to have a pecu jar intereſt in them, 
ind ability for them? 3 eam n, Pg 
Why muſt the prieſthood be ſo indiſpenſably forbidden marriage, but that it 
may be wholly untacked from the ſtate, and reſt addicted to him, and govern- 
ble by him; that the perſons and wealth of prieſts may be purely at his de- 


otion? Pe 


To what end is the clogging religion by multiplication of ceremonies and forqaa- 
ties, but to amuſe the people, and maintain in them a blind reverence toward the 


whereby they might oppreſs the interiour virtue and reality of it, as, the Scribes and 
Phariſees did, although with leſs deſigns? UL 23 S200, Wits I. P 191 


J 67”) x LIU HH ec ey Ditefio ft. e ti. 0151-4. & 
0 Why is the veneration of images and reliques, the credence of miracles and 


e Pore boly than ordinary; ſprinklings of holy-water, conſecration of baubles, (with 
d. umerable foppiſh knacks and trinkets) ſo cheriſhed ; but to keep the people in 


K (laviſh credulity and dotage : apt to be led by them whither they pleaſe, by any 
ſeeveleſs pretence ; and in the mean while to pick various gains from them by ſucli 


" What do all ſuch things mean, but obſcuring the native ſimplicity of.Chriſtianity, 

chereas it being repreſented intelligible to all men, would derogate from that high 
n emiration, which theſe men pretend to from their peculiar and, pro! ound. wildom : 
I; ind what would men ſpend for theſe toys, if they underſtood they might be good 


Chriſtians, and get to heaven without them?. 
What doth all that pomp of religic 

if thoſe who adminiſter it? It may be 
It really conduceth to. the glory of t 
geantries. : 


n ſerve for, but for oſtentation of the auger, 
pretended doe ere honour gf, zeligion,” bu 


+a + 


U 


C 


72 n in Jer Ii gt: 1277 
* Why is monkery (although ſo very different from 48 Was in the an ſent 
mes) ſo cried up as a ſuperlative ſtate of perfection j but that it filleth all places 


6a Pp e advance that anthoriry,. by, which they fbr Is, they Gronith yay 
heir : . l ' ; 


A Sy Os 7 908 ts dig ii zb Tis 02:14 L 
In fine, peruſing the controverſies of Bellarmine, or any other champion of No. 


ad you may eaſily diſcern, that ſcarce any of them but doth tend to advance the 
5 —— 13 een nene ier eee 
ntereſt of the Pope, or of his ſworn vaſſals. OT ; 


2 uch diſtance above their brethren; to perk over, them, and ſuck, them of their 
Fugs byttricks; it only did charge people to allow their paſtors a competent nuin- 


+ interpreters of the dark myſteries couched in them; and by ſeeming to encourage * 7:4: Sleid, 
an exterior ſhew of piety (or form of godlineſs) tb gain reputation, and advantage, #- 673: 


legends, the undertaking of pilgrimages, and voyages to Rome, and other places, 


aniſm, do but conſider the nature and ſcope of each doctrine, maintained by them; 
Whereas indeed our Lord had never any. ſuch deſign; to ſet up à ſort of men in 


nance for a ſober life, with a moderate reſpect; as was needful for the common 


5 gel denefit of God's people; whom they were, with humility and meckneb, / to inſtruct 
od d guide in the plain and fimple way of piety. ... 444, 


VI 2141 1 i 
This is a grievous inconvenience; there being nothing wherein the Church is 


the r concerned, than in the preſervation of it's doctrine pure and incorrupt from 
thei de lcaven of hurtful errors, influential on practice. 14g | 


7 . : = - Dy 11.717 
4 The: errors in doctrine, and miſcarriages in practice, which this authority in 


our to itfelf would introduce, would, be eſtabliſhed, immovably,. tg the irrecoye- 


couN- 
ys to able oppreſſion of truth and piety ; any reformation becoming impoſſible, while 
h, to Nandeth, or ſo far as it ſhall be able to oppoſe and, obſtruct it. π 1 7 


While particular Churches do retain, their liberty, and; paſtois. their original co- 
"ation in any meaſare,; if any Church or Biſhop ſhall offer to, broach any novel 
odrine or practice of bad import, the others may endeavour to ſtop the ſet- 


now. * - - _ 7 8 

75 0 . or progreſs of them; each Church at leaſt, may keep, itſelf; ſound from 
{ay, don. ; | | . = — 5 An * | 340 5 

Vai But when all Churches and Biſhops are. reduced into ſubjection to one head, 


Vor. I, Nnnn 2 


fronted by the guards of his authority, who will. dare. to conteſt,” or be able to 
ſtand, what he ſhalt ſay or do? It will then be deemed” high preſumption,” 
| noe a ada ls. 


— — 
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contumacy, rebelliod, to diſſent from his determinations, how falſe ſoever, or tax 
the practices countenanced by him however irregular and culpable. 
He will aſſume to himſelf the privilege not to be croſſed in any thing; 1 ſoon 
will claim infallibility, the mother of incorrigibility. 

No error can be ſo palpable, ilch that authority will not protect and ſhroyg 


from confutation; no practice ſo enormous, which it will not palliate, and guard « 
from reproof. it 
There will be legions of mercenary tongues to ſpeak, and ſtipendiary pens to vir pc 
in defence of it's doctrines and practices; ſo that whoever will undertake to oppor: |: 
el it, ſhall be voted down and overpowered with noiſe, and ſhall incur all the d, a 
couragement and perſecution imaginable. So poor truth will become utterly defence. WM far 
leſs, wretched virtue deſtitute of ſuccour or patronage. thi 
This is ſo in ſpeculation, and we ſee it confirmed by experience; for whe 
from the influence of this power (as Pope Adrian V1 d m: 
leid. lib. 4. 2. 82. ib. 12. p. 322. ingenuouſly confeſs) an apparent degeneracy in dodtine Wl nc! 
N 71 | in diſcipline, in practice, had ſeized on Chtiſtendom, al 
Vid. Riv. in Cafige Nob. p. 525. UCIPp = F the 
the world feeling it, and crying out loudly for reformation uy 
t how Riff a repugnance did the adherents to this intereſt make therety 8 
with what N and craft did Popes endeavour to decline all means d 
remed 8 | 
Centum gra- What will not this party do, rather than acknowledge themſelves miſtaken " 
vamine. liable to error? what palliations, what ſhifts do not they uſe? what evidence o be! 
light do they not outface EE f + 
The fame will induce a general corruption of manners. 3 
For the chief clergy partaking of it's growth, and protected by it's intereſt, (rec I 
procdly ſupporting it, and being ſheltred by it from an . curb or controul) vi mol 
4 ell into great pride and haughtineſs; will be tempted to ſcrape and hoard u yrs 
wealth, by rapine, extortion, fimony ; will come to enjoy eaſe and ſloth ; vi iw 
be immerſed i in ſenſuality and luxury, and will conſequently. neglect their charge. holy 
IT be inferiors will become enamoured and ambitious of dignity, and will u mod 
means and arts to attain it. the 
- Thence emulation, diſcord, ſycophantry will ſpring. bells 
Vid. ipfum Thence all eccleſiaſtical offices will become venial ; to be 1 by bribes B 
Dt = Fx flattery, en — a G 
45- The higher ranks will become fiſtuous, ſupercilious, and domineering, 1 7:4 
142 lower will baſely crouch, cogg— " 
them in St Bernard, in Gant. Serm. Guigciard. in, Supgl. | | | Br 
[What ben mit the People be; the Guides being fach? * 
Adv. Pelag. - Were ſuch guides like to edify the people by their doctrine ? were they not I te 
jy Cofix to damnify them by their example? 80 
Bern. Converſ. That thus it A happened, experience doth Mew and hiſtory doth - 
St * og dantly teſtify. This was ſoon obſerved by a Pagan hiſtorian, Am. Mar eli Bu 
* * St Bafil ð öchgos Dorian. S Mine 
What miſchief this, what ſcandal to religion, what detriment to the Chuc due 


what ruin of ſouls it produceth, is viſible. 
The defcriptions of Rome, and of that Church by Mantuan, do in a lively ma 
net prot is: Breat degeneracy and Corruptions of it; + 


6. This authority as it would induce corruption of manners, ſo it e pep 


tuate it, and render the ſtate of things incorrigible. «| * cl 

For this zend o the Church, and the ſupporters of his authority, will 0 W 2 

need reformation, but never will endure it. 11 H 

— Nulla . That will happen of any Pope, which the Fathers of Bafil complained 2 * de 

on Pope Eugentus, | Ho 
 bortatione induc ja e pol; » 1 rl emendati hi ifmor bas cord TP 

in i . 2 K* £3: (P. 76.) . . —— ft te enn, 1550 

e could n * ä , ſeriouſl amen , 

correction of the dn ot gol ables nh bly Church 0 _—_ | * en * 


4. Conc. 
Trid. p. 22. 


ame hands, from which no revolution can take it; whence from it's exorbitances 
there can be no reſcue or relief. 

7. This authority will ſpoil him in whom it is ſeated, corrupting his mind and 
manners, rendring him a ſcandal to religion, and a pernicious inſtrument of wicked- It will cer. 


1 . tainly render 
nels by the influence of his example. him a tyrant, 
according to 
the definition of Ariſtotle, Pol. 4. 10. Cui plus licet quam par eſt, plus wult quam licet. Unde ficut langueſcente capite, religuum poſlec 


corpus morbus invadat. Cone. Bal. S/. 23. (p. 64.) Whence it comes to pals that if the head be ſick, the reſt of the body at- 
rerwards grows diſeaſed. Vid. Conc. Baſ. p. 87. Conc. Conſt. p. 1110. f 


To this an uncontroulable power (bridled with no reftraint) and impunity doth %. 4%, 40. 


naturally tend, and accordingly hath it been cap. 6. (hujus 


g : | g culbas, etſi.) 
How many notorious reprobates, monſters of wickedneſs, have been in that 7:2. Alv. Pe. 


0 fee ? | lag. apud Riv. 
Cath. Orth 
j. 141. Baron. Pope Marcellus IT, doubted whether a Pope could be faved. Thuan. lib. 15. (p. $804 From Fohn VIII, to Leo XL. 
what a rabble of rake-hells and ſots did fit in that chair! Machiavel. Hift. lib. 16. p. 1271. ron. Arn. 9132. F. 8. 


If we ſurvey the lives of Popes, written by hiſtorians moſt indifferent, or (as 
N moſt have been) partial in favour to them, we ſhall find, at firſt good ones, mar- 
I confeſſors, faints———— but after this exorbitant power had grown, bow 
ew good ones? how many extremely bad? The firſt Popes before Conſtantine were 
holy men, the next were tolerable, while the papacy kept within bounds of 
modeſty ; but when they bad ſhaken off their eller and renounced allegiance to 
the emperor, (i. e. after Gregory II.) few tolerable ; generally they were either rake- 
hells, or intolerably arrogant, infolent, turbulent, and ravenous 6 
Bellarmine and Baronius do bob off this, by telling us that hence the providence Baron. As». 


of God is moſt apparent, op 9 
t was ſaid of 
12. Solus imperantium melior — $0 apt is power to corrupt men. Solus amnium ante ſe Principum in melius mutatus eft, Tac. 
if. 1. (p. 451.) ; . | 


But do they call this preſerving the Church ; the permiſſion of it to continue 
long in ſuch a condition, under the prevalence of fuch miſchiefs? when hath How vain is 
God deſerted any people, if not then? when ſuch impiety more than pagan doth that which P. 


teign in it. Str. VII. 
| : - - crieth out of 
bu P. Symmachus, J. Petrus perennem meritorum dotem cum hareditate innocentiee miſit ad poſteror. Greg. VII. Ep. 8. 21. 


But what in the mean time became of thoſe ſouls, which by this means were ud Rena: 
ined ; what amends for the vaſt damage which religion ſuſtained ? for the intro- mus Porifex, 
dueing ſo pernicious. cuſtoms hardly to be extirpated ? — | canonict fus- 


| | 45 rit ordinatus, 
Reritis B. Petri indubitenter Meitur ſandtus; was ane of P. Greg. VII's dictates. That the Roman Pontiff, if canonically elected, 
i undoubtedly made holy by the merits of bleſſed Peter. | | 


To what a paſs of ſhameleſs wickedneſs muſt things have come, when ſuch 
rey - Alexander VI, having viſibly ſuch an impure brood, ſhould be placed in 
us chair? 8 | | 
Even after the reformation began to curb their impudence; and render them 
more wary, yet had they the face to ſet Paul the third there. | 
How unfit muſt ſuch men be, to be the guides of all Chriſtendom, to breathe 
Nacles of truth, to enact laws of ſanctity? = | | 
4 How improper were thoſe veſſels of Satan to be organs of that holy ſpirit of ap. i. c. 
fe line, which will flee deceit, and remove from thoughts that are without under= 
ending, and will not abide where unrighteonſneſs cometh in. . 


It 
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on 


4: ,.Jt.will engage the Popes to make the, eccleſiaſtical authority an engine of advan- 

77% Guicciar, ing the temporal concerns of his own relations, (his ſons, his nephews.) 
Macchiav. + What indeed is the popedom now but a ladder for a family to mount unto 2 
Hip. P. 19. great; eſtate ? e nit bois + 1110 125 
7 Baſ-(?- What is it, but introducing an old man into a place, by advantage whereof, 3 
— Cim nn family muſt make hay while the ſun ſhine? _ 3 
ob religionem wad __ el | | 
& Dei cultum appetere Pontificatum noftri Sacerdotes videantur, ſed ut fratrum vel nepotum, vel familiarium ingluviem & avaritian 
expleant. Plat. in Joh. XVI. (p. 291.) 1 * RE een 

Whereas our prieſts ſeem to deſire the popedom, not for religion and the worſhip. of God, but that they may fill the ravening 
appetite and covetouſneſs of their brethren, or nephews, or familiars. | | | 


This pretence, upon divers obvious accounts, is apt to create great miſchief in 
the world, to the diſturbance of civil ſocieties, and deſtruction or debilitation ot 
temporal authority, which is certainly God's ordinance, and neceſſary to the well. 

r Tim. ii being of mankind; ſo that ſuppoſing it, we may in vain proy for kings, and all that 
IN rob 15 authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godlineſs ant 
. honeſty. £ AK 81 NY 

7 1.5 10G ” ſuppoſe the two powers (ſpiritual and temporal) -to be co-ordinate, and inde. 
pendent each of other; then muſt all Chriſtians be put into that perplexed ſtate of 

Mat. vi. 24. Tepagnant- and incompatible obligations; concerning which our Lord ſaith, No may 
can ſerve two maſters; for either he will bate'the one and love the other, or elſe he uil 


Hold to the one and deſpiſe the other. +. | 


They will often draw ſeveral ways, and claſh in their deſigns, in their laws, in 
their deciſions; one willing and commanding that, which the other diſliketh and 

| prohibiteth. _ . „ a N TREO 
Bell. 5. 6. It will be impoſſible by any certain bounds to diſtinguiſh their juriſdiction, ſo as 
. 1415-) to prevent conteſt between them; all temporal matters being in ſame reſpe& pi 
ritual (as being referrable to ſpiritual ends, and in ſome manner allied to religion) 
and all ſpiritual things becoming temporal, as they conduce to the ſecular peace and 
proſperity of ſtates; there is nothing, which each of theſe powers will not hook 
within the verge of it's cognizance and juriſdiction; each will claim a right v 
meddle in all things; one pretending thereby to further the good of the Church, 
the other to ſecure the intereſt of the ſtate; and what end or remedy can there be 


of the differences hence ariſing; there being no third power to arbitrate or moderate 


r WT" N | 
| Each will proſecute it's cauſe by it's advantages; the one by inſtruments of tem- 
poral power, the other by ſpiritual arms of cenſures and curſes. ; 
And in what a caſe muſt the poor people then be? how diſtracted in their con- 
Fences, how. divided in their affections; how diſcordant in their practices? according 
as each pretence hath influence upon them, by. it's different arguments or peculiar 

„ Mee ? nad: 030m yiongennt an nod n 5 nne 
Hoy can any man ſatisfy himſelf in performing or refuſing obedience to either f 

How many (by the intricacy of the point, and contrary pulling) will be withdrawn 

from yielding due compliance on the one hand or the other? „ 

What ſhall a man do, while one in caſe of diſobedience to his commands doth 

_ brandiſh a ſword; the other thundreth out a curſe againſt him; one threateneth 
death, the other exciſion from the Church; both denounce damnation ? : 

8 What animoſities and contentions, what diſcompoſures and confuſions muſt thi 
Mat. xii, 25. Conſtitution of things breed in every place? and how can à kingdom divided in 100 
A and, or not Come into deſolation 2 2 | ' | 


- ww 


Such an advantage infallibly will make Popes affect to invade the tempoid 
| power. ONE ; | 5 

P. Paſch, II. It was, the reaſon, which Pope [Paſchal alledged againſt Henry IV, becauſe he 

1 did Eccleſiæ regnum n F 4 | a 

. tis indeed impoffible, that a co-ordination of theſe powers ſhould ſubſilt; 

for each will be continually encroaching on the other ; each for it's own defence 

and ſupport will continually be ſtruggling and clambring to get above the other: 

there will never be any quiet till one come to ſubdue and truckle under the 


other; whereby the ſovereignty of the one or the other will be a 


* 


* 


* 
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ach of them ſoon will come to claim a ſupremacy in all cauſes, and the power of 
doth ſwords z and one fide will carry it. | 

It is indeed neceſſary, that men for a time continuing poſſeſſed with a reverence 
o the eccleſiaſtical authority, as independent and uncontroulable, it ſhould at laſt 
erthrow the temporal: by reaſon of it's great advantages above it; for, 

The ſpiritual power doth pretend an eſtabliſhment purely divine; which can- 
not by any accidents undergo any change, diminutions or tranſlation, to which 


emporal dominions are ſubject : It's power therefore, being perpetual, irreverſible, 77% Mach. 


tepending immediately of God, can hardly be checked, can never be con- 4% _ 


quered A poſſunt hu mane 
21s pra n mf ti 9- 


nibus que di vino ſunt judicio conflituta, vinci autem quorumlibet poteſtate non poſſunt. P. Gel. Ep. 8. Felix. P. Ep. 1. ( p. 597. 


It fighteth with tongues and pens, which are the moſt perilous weapons. 

It can never be diſarmed, fighting with weapons that cannot be taken away, or 
teprived of their edge and vigour. | 

It worketh by moſt powerful conſiderations upon the conſciences and affections of 
men upon pain of damnation, promiſing heaven, and threatening hell ; which up- 
on ſome men have an infinite ſway, upon all men a conſiderable influence; and 
thereby will be too hard for thoſe who only grant temporal rewards, ot inflict tem- 
poral puniſhments, It is ſurely a notable advantage that the Pope hath above all 
princes, that he commandeth not only as a prince, but as a guide; ſo that whereas 
we are not otherwiſe bound to obey the commands of princes, than as they appear 
concordant with God's law, we muſt obſerve his commands abſolutely, as being 
therefore lawful, becauſe he commandeth them, that involving his aſſertion of their 


| awfulneſs, to which (without farther enquiry or ſcruple) we muſt ſubmit our un- 


derſtanding, his words ſufficiently authorizing his commands for juſt. We are not 
only obliged to obey his commands but to embrace his doctrines. 

It hath continual opportunities of converſing with men; and thereby can inſinuate 
and ſuggeſt the obligation to obey it, with greateſt advantage, in frewy, in the 
tendereſt ſeaſons. | 2 

It claimeth a power to have it's inſtruction admitted with aſſent; and will it not 
inſtruct them for it's own advantage? All it's aſſertions muſt be believed is not 
this an infinite advantage ? | | 

By ſuch advantages the ſpiritual power (if admitted for ſuch as it pretendeth) 

— OE and devour the temporal ; which will be an extreme miſchief to the 
World. 

The very pretence doth immediately crop and curtail the natural right of princes; Nor enim vo- 
by exempting great numbers of perſons (the participants and dependents of this 4 aur prop. 
kerarchy) from ſubjection to them. By withdrawing cauſes from their juriſ- , Re. 
liſtion, By commanding in their territories, and drawing people out of them to H. 


their judicatories. By having influence on their opinions. By draining them of 7 te 

wealth 2 aut pro Eecle- 
» WC ſiaſtica digni- 

| — | | tate Principum 

Pentiam mutilaris P. Paſch. II. Ep. 28, & 29. For we will not that either the ecclefiaftical dignity ſhould be diminiſhed, by 

reaſon of the prince's power, or that the prince's power ſhould be curtailed for the eccleſiaſtical dignity. : 


To this diſcourſe experience abundantly doth yield it's atteſtation ; for, how often In vain did 


t Bernard, 


bave the * Popes thwarted princes in the exerciſe of their power ; challenging their (Confid. 1.) 


ws and adminiſtrations as prejudicial to religion? as contrary to eccleſiaſtical cry, 2uid f. 
liber ty ? | nes alienas in- 
fal vaditis ? guid 
"em veſiram in alienam y exttnditis? Why do you invade other mens territories ? why thruſt you your fickle into other 
nens harveſt 2 * Arictes furioſas. Bell. 5. 7. ; 


Badin (l. 9.) obſerveth, that if any prince were a heretick, (that is, if the Pope 

could pick occaſion to call him ſo) or a tyrant (that is, in his opinion) or any- % we T. 

vile ſcandalous, the Pope would excommunicate him; and would not receive him 6 vn. 

to favour, but upon his acknowledging himſelf a feudatory to the Pope: So he drew Zp. 1. 7. 112. 

in moſt kingdoms to depend on him. 48 af 

ow often have they excommunicated them, and interdicted their people from 

entertaining communion with them ? 1 | | 

h ow many commotions, conſpiracies, rebellions, and inſurrections againſt. princes ,. plat. de 
We they raiſed in ſeveral countries? | | Bonif. VIII. 

Dir How / 467. Jul. 2. 


| 
| 
ij 
| 
| 
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5 . How have they inveigled people from their allegiance? how many maſlacres and 
Non 4 44 1 5 1 N 
. aſſaſſinations have they cauſed ? how have they depreſſed and vilified the temporal that 
lorum tempo- power. | | 


rum Pontifices, 

qui bella Cds diſcordias tollere debuiſſent, ſuſcitarent ea potius atque nutrirent. Epiſe. Modruſ. in Conc. Lat. V. Sg 6. (p. -,' 
Not without ſuſpicion, that the Popes of thoſe times, who ought to have extinguiſhed wars, and put an end to diliention, Gig ſove 

rather raiſe them up, and cheriſh them. f | gov 
See Greg. VII. Ep. 4. 2. 8. 21. 


Have they not aſſumed to themſelves ſuperiority over all princes? The emper; 
himſelf (the chief of Chriſtian princes) they did call their vaſſal, exacting an oath fro 


77d Cone, him, whereof you have a form in the Canon Law, and a declaration of Pope C. ] 

Lugd. p. 85 1. ment V, that it is an oath of fealty. | ſn 

Have they not challenged propriety in both ſwords, Ecce duo Gladii? ſick; 

Auforitate How many princes have they pretended to depoſe, and diſpoſſeſs of their au. un 

Selen ds thority ? | anc 
fratrum noſtra- 

rum tonfilio declaramus, illa juramenta prædicta fidelitatis exiſtere & cenſeri debere. Clement. Ib. 2. Tit. 2 cap. unicum. mu 

We declare out of our apoſtolical authority, by the advice of our brethren, that the foreſaid oaths of fealty ought to be, and be ] 

ſo eſteemed. ape 


Conſider the pragmatical ſanctions, proviſoes, compoſitions, concordats, &. 
which princes have been forced to make againſt them, or with them to ſecure their 
intereſt. 

Thuan. Ib. 1. Many good princes have been forced to oppoſe them, as Henry the ſecond «f 
England, king Lewis the twelfth of France, (that juſt prince, Pater Patrie) Per. 
dam Babylonis nomen. 

| How often have they uſed this as a pretence of raiſing and fomenting wa! 
ec + confiding in their ſpiritual arms; interdicting princes that would not comply with 
fore Chrifie _ deſigns, for advancing the intereſts not only of their ſee, but of their private 
norum Princi- families? 


um viribus, 
5 private ambitioni, & ſuorum libidini inſerviret. Thuan. lib. 1. p. by The paſtor of Chriſtians abuſing the power of Chrilian 
Princes, that he might gratify his private ambition, and the will and luſt of his friends. 


Obſery. Bodin obſerveth that Pope Nicholas I, was the firſt who excommunicated 
princes. Platina doth mention ſome before him : but it is remarkable, that al- 
though Pope Leo I, (a high ſpirited Pope (Fortiſſimus Leo) as Liberatus callet 
him) was highly provoked againſt Theodyſius junior; Pope Gelafius, and di- 
vers of his predeceſſors and followers Pope Gregory II, againſt Lo — pre 
Vigilius againſt Fuſtinian, &c. yet none of them did preſume to excommunicate | 
the emperors. | 

All theſe dealings are the natural reſult of this pretence ; and, ſuppoſing it well- WW Bj 
grounded, are capable of a plauſible juſtification : for is it not fit, (ſeeing one mult 
yield) that temporal ſhould yield to ſpiritual ? CES 

Indeed, granting the papal ſupremacy in ſpirituals, I conceive the high flying ve: 
zealots of the Roman Church, who ſubject all temporal powers to them, have geit ſen 
reaſon on their fide ; for co-ordinate powers cannot ſubſiſt, and it would be only Wil thc 
an eternal ſeminary of perpetual diſcords. | 

The quarrel cannot otherwiſe be well compoſed, than by wholly diſclaiming the Wi det 
fictitious and uſurped power of the Pope: for, pre 

Two ſuch powers (fo inconſiſtent and croſs to each other, ſo apt to interſee, I me 
and conſequently to breed everlaſting miſchiefs to mankind between them) could | 
not be inſtituted by God, — 3 | 

He would not appoint two different vicegerents in his kingdom at the ſame © 

time . 

Tort. T-p. 210. But it is plain, that he hath inſtituted the civil power; and endowed it with a WW nj; 

Ala ſword. That princes are his lieutenants *. ney rin od 

emperor a. That in the antient times the Popes did not claim ſuch authority, but a 

nalt. Ficar. themſelves ſubjects to princes. CE 


Epiſt. p. 670. : Ch 
Fel. Leod. 9. Conſequently this pretence is apt to engage Chriſtian princes againſt Chriſi- th , 
P. 522. anity ; for they will not endure to be croſſed, to be depreſſed, to be trampled on. of 


This 
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- This Popes often have complained of; not conſidering it was their own inſolence 
d that cauſed it. 


10. Whereas'now Chriſtendom is ſplit into many parcels, ſubject to divers civil Secundum mu- 
boeereignties, it is expedient that correſpondently there ſhould be diſtin& eccleſiaſtical —— 


overnments, independent of each other, which may comply with the reſpective rwnmur e 
ciril authorities in promoting the good and peace both of Church and State.  regna terra. 


rum, unde e- 
tiam Eccl ſia- 
r flicarum parochiarum fines in pleriſque provinciis mutari expedit & transferri, P. Paſch, II. Ep 10. 


It is fit, that every prince, ſhould in all things govern all his ſubjects; and, none 
ſhould be exempted from ſubordination to his authority: As philoſophers, and phy- 
icians of the body, ſo prieſts, and phyſicians of the ſoul; not in exerciſing their 
function, but in taking care that they do exerciſe it duly for the honour of God, 
and in conſiſtence with publick good: otherwiſe many grievous inconveniences 
muſt enſue. : 

v It is of perillous conſequence, that foreigners ſhould have authoritative influence 
upon the ſubjects of any prince? or have power to intermeddle in affairs. 
Princes have a natural right to determine with whom their ſubjects ſhall have in- 
. WW tercourſe ; which is inconſiſtent with a right of foreigners to govern or judge them in 
ll any caſe, without their leave. 
Every prince is obliged to employ the power entruſted to him, to the furtherance 
of! Wi of God's ſervice, and encouragement of all good works; as a ſupreme power, with- 


* 


Te out being liable to obſtruction from any other power. 
It would irritate his power, if another ſhould be beyond his coercion. 
is obſervable, that the Pope by intermeddling in the affairs of kingdoms did fo „ 8.4. 
th wind himſelf into them, as to get a pretence to be maſter of each; princes being xe. 1. 9. C. 
0 his vaſſals and feudatories. 2271 Carew 
, | Princes Chre- 

ftien avoient preſque tous opinion, que le Pape efloit abſoluement ſeigneur ſovereigne de tous les Royaumes de la Chreſlicnne. Bod. lib p. 

ian 196. Tort. p. 216, &c, — Greg. VII. Ep. 1. 7. 2. 13. Alex. II. Ep. 8. 


1 709aUTn Sragavie x; pAxn 7 UW TH ExKAndiq ve, ears , er F avpis nwar i. x. Gj, Heu, A- 
vieh Ne Tas x, bees 11155 etÞinuv]O» i avFewTIAS, Y PAAAG dap xa an Wattias F xuvgivy i &p 3 N Uo F Apis Bu- 

of Aoueve. Baſ. de Fud Dei. 2. p. 259. 
e So great a diſſonancy and jarring there is among men in the Church, while every one ſwerves from the doctrine of our Lord 


al- — _ and aſſerts certain conceits and rules of his own authority, and had rather rule contrary to the Lord, than be ruled 
th y the Lord, 
i- 


11. Such an authority is needleſs and uſeleſs; it not ſerving the ends which it 
pretendeth ; and they being better compaſſed without it. | 

It pretendeth to maintain truth; but indeed it is more apt to oppreſs it. 

Truth is rather (as St Cyprian wiſely obſerveth) preſerved by the multitude of 
Biſhops, whereof ſome will be ready to relieve it, when aſſaulted by others, 


ul | Truth cannot be ſupported merely by human authority; eſpecially that autho- 
| ity is to be ſuſpected, which pretendeth dominion over our minds. What contro- 
ß verſy, being doubtful in itſelf, will not after his deciſion continue doubtful ? his 
eat ſentence may be eluded by interpretation, as well as other teſtimonies or au- 
nly thorities. oe 
* The opinion of a man's great wiſdom or ſkill may be the ground of aſſent, in 
deſect of other more cogent arguments; but authority of name or dignity is not 
> proper to convince a man's underſtanding. Men obey, but .not believe princes 
wy more than others, if not more learned than others. 


It pretendeth to maintain order : but how ? by introducing ſlavery, by deſtroying 
all rights, by multiplying diſorders, by hindring order to be quietly adminiſtred in 
each country, Sl 
It pretendeth to be the only means of unity and concord in opinion, by deter- Nec ef, ut 


mining controverſies: which it's advocates affirm neceſſary. er 


Bell. 1. 9. It is neceſſary that all the faithful ſhould be of the ſame opinion, 


wo * can that be neceſſary which never was de facto? not even in the Roman 
rc | 


| Hath the Pope effected this > Do all his followers agree in all points? Do 
5 agree about his authority? Do not they differ and, diſpute about infinity 
Queſtions ? Are all the points frivolous, about which their divines and : 


T. I. Oooo ſchoolmen 


On. 


This 


* 
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ſchoolmen diſpute? Why did not the council of Trent itſelf, without more ado, aud H 
keeping ſuch a diſputing, refer all to his oracular deciſion ? - | his 
Izxevoricy, 5 Neceſſary points may and will, by all honeſt people, be known and determined 
206 vesei. without him, by the clear teſtimony of ſcripture, by conſent of Fathers, by general 


it And other points need not to be determined. i tha 
—*" he may be aigeble of that office, he muſt be believed appointed by God 1 
: thereto; which is a queſtion itſelf to be decided without him, to ſatisfaction. Hi , 
power is apt no otherwiſe to knock down controverſies, than by depreſſing truth, K 
not ſuffering any truth to be afferted, which doth not favour it's intereſts. | an 
Concord was maintained and controverſies decided without him in the antier! ſro 
Church; in ſynods, wherein he was not the ſole judge, nor had obſervable in. ” 
uence. ba ; 
Nemini præ- l The Fathers did not think ſuch authority needful, otherwiſe they would hart 1 
„made more uſe of it. ; * * 
A more ready way to define controverſies, is for every one not to preſcribe t 7 
others, or to proſecute; for then men would more calmly ſee the truth, and Bi 
conſent. | ; 
It pretendeth to maintain peace and unity. But nothing hath raiſed more Here: * 
diſſenſions, or ſo many bloody wars in Chriſtendom as it. 1 
It is apt by tyrannical adminiſtration to become intolerable, and ſo to break the ” 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate; to raiſe ſchiſins and troubles, i 10 
It is like to extinguiſh genuine charity, which is free and uncompelled. 8 
All the peace and charity which it endureth, is by force and compulſion, not xs 
out of choice and good affection. * 
V. The antients did aſſert to each Biſhop a free, abſolute, independent authority * 
ſubject to none, directed by none, accountable to none on earth, in the adinui- a3 
ſtration of affairs properly concerning his particular Church. 1 
This is moſt evident in St Cyprian's writings; out of which it will not be amis thi 
to ſet down ſome paſſages, - manifeſting the ſenſe and practice of the Church in his » 
time, to the ſatisfaction of any ingenuous mind. . offi 
The 5 of concord abiding, and the ſacrameni (or docttine) Co 
 Manente concordiee winculs, & perſeverante of the Catholick Church perfiſting undi vi ded, every Biſif \ 
Nr U 88 prod me E. diſpoſeth and direfeth his own acts, being to render an - * 
Piſcopus, rationem propofiti ſui Domino reddi- count of his purpoſe to the Lord: this he writeth, when 1 
furus. Cypr. Ep. 52. (ad Antonianum.) as pleading the cauſe of Pope Cornelius againſt Novatiar; Wl 
but then, it ſeemeth, not dreaming of his ſupremacy of! 2 
others. ad. 
Cæterùm ſeimus quoſdam quod ſemel im- But we know that ſome will not lay down what ont 40 * 
8 = — Denner — have imbibed, nor will eafily change their mind; but, : x lf 
S&* concordiee winculo, quedam propria, qus bond of peace and concord with their collegues being 5 tr, 
apud je ſemel fint uſurpata, retinere ; qua in ſerved, will retain fome peculiar things, which have 0 ſpee 
* 1125 2 been uſed by them; in which matter neither 40 we ji 1 \ thi 
— — fue . 8 any, or give law; _— pc prelate 2 in me 7 
e e ee nn” ie of bis Church the fret power of bis will, vers * 
_ A Cypr. Ep. 72. (ad og — > þ che Tord an account o his oy : „ play 
He ad conſcientiam tuam, frater charif- he, writing to Pope Stephanus, and in a friendly manner, Ss 0) 
2 N N * of Ps, vie and bg love, (not out of 2 wo 15 0 
Conjenſu & aucteritate communi. fance) acquainting him what he and his brethren in a Ying fing 
by common conſent and authority, had eſtabliſhed ons * 
the degradation of clergymen, who had been ordained by hereticks, or had lf 
into ſchiſm, | " * I 
For ſeeing it is ordained by us all, and it is likewiſe ww OF 
1 | be there heard alen u 
Mars cum flatutum fit omnibus nobis, & and juſt, that each man's cauſe ſhould be there ortion 0 e 
22 1 r, abi „42 — + the crime is committed; and to each paſtor a 1 malt. * 
& fingulis Paſtoribus portio gregis fit adſerip- the flock is aſſigned, which each Id rule an * mm bop 
fa, quam regat ee, e gubernet, ra- being to render an account to bis Lord; thoſe indeed * n be writ 
e 2 = S preſide, ought not to ramble about: T - 4 (ome 4. 
are, &c. Cypr. Ep. 55. (ad Cornelium.) in his epiſtle to Pope Cornelius, upon occa 0 adios 
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his countenance. 

Theſe things JI have briefly written back according to our 
neanneſs, dear brother ; preſcribing to none, nor prejudging, 
that every Biſhop ſhould not do what be thinks good, having a 
we power of his will. 

In which matter our baſhfulneſs and modeſtly doth not preju- 
lice any one; ſo that every one may not judge as he thinketh, 
and act as he judgeth : Preſcribing to none, ſo that every Bi- 
ſup may not reſolve what he thinks good, being to render an ac- 
gunt to the Lord, &c. mo 

It remainetb that each of us do utter his opinion about this 
matter, judging no many nor removing any man, if he diſſent- 
th, from the right of communion ; for neither doth any of us 
anſtitute himſelf Biſhop of Biſhops, or by tyrannical terror 
driveth his collegues to a neceſſity of obeying ; whenas every 
Biſhop hath upon account of his liberty and authority his own 
free choice, and is no leſs exempted from being judged by another, 
than he is uncapable to judge another; but let us all expect the 
judgment of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who, and who alone, hath 
tower both to prefer us to the government of his Church, and to 
judge of our acting: Theſe words did St Cyprian ſpeak as 


+ | nclocutor of the great ſynod of . Biſhops at Cartbage; and 


th 


ious clergymen addreſſing themſelves to him with factious ſuggeſtions, to gain 


Hec tibi breviter pro noſtra mediocritate 
reſcripfimus, frater chariffume ; nemint fre- 
ſeribentes, aut prajudicantcs, quo minus unf 
quiſque Epi ſe aporum quod putat faciat, habens 
arbitrii ſui liberam poteſſtatem. Cypr. Ep. 
73. (ad jubaianum.) 

Aud in parte nemini werecuntia I mode- 
ia noftra præjudicat, quo minus unu'gui/que 
quod putat ſentiat, & guod ſenſerit faciat. 
Cypr. Ep. 76. (ad Magnum.) 

Nemini preſcribentes, quo minus flatuat 
guod putat unuſquijque Prepuſitus, adus fut 
rationem Domino redditurus 3 ſecundum guod 
Apoſtolus, Sc. Ibid. 

Supereſt ut de hac re finguli quid ſentiamus 
proferamus, neminem judicantes, aut à jure 
communianis aliquem, fi diverſum ſenſerit, 
amoventes ; neque enim quiſquam noflrum E- 
piſcopum ſe efſe Epiſcoporum conſtituit, aut ty- 
rannico terrore ad obſeguendi n'ce{ſitatem Col- 
legas ſuos adigit, quando habeat omnis Epi- 
ſcopus pro licentia liberiatis & potelatis ſur 
arbitrium proprium, tamgue j «dicari ab alio 
non poffit, quam nec ipſe poteſi alterum judi- 
care; ſed ex pectemus univer/i judicium Do- 
mini nſtri Feſu Chriſti, qui unus & folus 
habet poteflatem & proaponend: nos in E ccleſiæ 
fue gubernatione, & de attu nitro jadicandi. 

Cypr. in pref. Conc. Carthag. 


what words could be more expreſs, or more full, in affertion of the epiſcopal liber- 


ties and rights, againſt almoſt every branch of Romiſh pretences ? 


to his judgment. 


mity in practice to them ; 1n this conſultation (faith he) is 
ſteued @ pacifick ſoul, overflowing with plenty of charity; 
ad, We have therefore a free choice of enquiry granted to 
us by the moſt mild and moſt veracious 72 of Cyprian him- 
ff; and, Now if the proud and tumid minds of hereticks 


He diſavoweth the practice of one Biſhop excluding another from communion for 
diſſent in opinion about diſputable points: he rejecteth the pretence that any man 
can have to' be a Biſhop of Biſhops, or ſuperior to all his brethren : he condemneth 
the impoſing opinions upon Biſhops, and conſtraining them to obedience ; he diſ- 
ckimeth any power in one Biſhop to judge another; he aſſerteth to each Biſhop a 
full liberty and power to manage his own concerns according to his diſcretion ; he 
affirmeth every Biſhop to receive his power only from Chri/t, and to be liable only 


We may obſerve, that St Auſtin, in his reflections upon the paſſages in that Aug. 4 Bap?; 
ſynod, doth approve, yea admire that preface, paſſing high commendations on the 
imarteſt paſſages of it which aſſert common liberty, profeſſing his own confor- 


cont. Donat. 


lib. 23 35 Wc. 


Habtmus ergo querendi liberum arbitrium 
ipfius Cypriani nobis mitiſimo & weraciſſimo 
ermone conceſſum. Lib. 3. cap. 3. 


Nunc ſi ſe audent ſuperbæ & tumide cerwi- 


pre- ces her eticorum, adverſus ſanctam humilita- 
2 are to extol themſelves againſt the holy humiliation of this RN 8 Ar 
nr e than which what can be more gentle, more cap. 3. *} us bis ib. 3. 
mi tumble ? | T5} | ' BE] 

19 10 | 8 

Ch Would St Auſtin have ſwallowed thoſe ſayings, could he have ſo much ap- 


plauded them, 


| if he had known a juſt power then extant and radiant in the world, 
Which they do impeach and ſubvert ?: No, I trow he did not know, nor ſo much 


pe g dream of any ſuch; although the Pope was under his noſe while he was diſcuſ- 
ning f> that Point, and he could hardly talk ſo much of St Cyprian without thinking 
pſd x 4 e Stephen, N It 
equal 3 lowever let any man of ſenſe honeſtly read and weigh thoſe paſſages, conſidering 
phert * did write them, to whom he writ them, upon what occaſions he writ them, 
"Ti yo he writ them ; that he was a great primate of the Church, a moſt holy, moſt 
vert, I gadent, moſt humble and meek perſon ; that he addreſſed divers of them to Bi- 
who 11 5 Rome; that many of them were touching the concerns of Popes; that he 
be, 1 em in times of perſecution and diſtreſs, which produce the moſt ſober and 
ſome va thoughts; then let him if he can, conceive, that all Chriſtian Biſhops 
1005 n O OOO 2 were 


— —ä4 —— 
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were then held ſubject to the Pope, or owned ſuch a power due to him as he ng, 
claimeth. 

We may add a contemporary teſtimony of the Roman clergy, addrefiing t, 
St Cyprian in theſe words; Although a mind well conjc;n, 

zanguam bend fibi conſeius animus & 79 itſelf, and ſuppor e vigour of evangelical diſci 
L bd ani _ fubnixus, & 7 05 . 4 PPo fed 25 — 5 7 4 8 7 or 6 l 
werus fibi in deeretis carleflibus teftis er, and having in Peavenly dofirines become a true itneſ; t 
foleat ſolo Deo judics efſe contentus ; nec alte- itſelf, is wont to be content with God for it's only judy. 
rius aut laudes petere, aut accuſationes perti- and not to defire the praiſes, nor to dread the accuſations if 
meſcere tamen geminatã ſunt laude condigni, 3 9 
qui chm conſeientiam ſeiant Deo foli debere 6 another; yet they are worthy of double praiſe, 0h When the 
Judici, adus tamen 22 etiam ab now they owe their conſciences to God only as judge, yet d:jir 
2 = wry 3 Ar —— 74 their actions to be approved by their brethren themſeiye, 
2 werecundia, & ingenita indufiria, confi the which it is no wonder that you, brother Cyprian, ſhould d, 
iorum tuorum nos non tam judices voluifti, , a 
2 22 4 er who according to your modeſty and natural induſtry would hq , 
Cyp. Z. 31. - us not fo much judges as partakers of your counſels —— Then i 
| | ſeems the college of cardinals, not fo high in the inſtey 
as they are now, did take St Cyprian to be free, and not accountable for his ations 


to any other judge but God. 
That this notion of liberty did continue a good time after in the Church, we 
may ſee by that canon of the Antiochene ſynod ; ordain- 
"Exacor 0 Ex ie noner iEvoiev txew ing that every Biſhop have power of his own biſhoprick, 


1 £QuTs mapuinias, UST Kath + - EN 
AN ee et. govern if according to the beſt of his care and diſcretim, 


. votey mori adons ® Mee f ume? and provide for all the country belonging to bis city, | 


dre mo, Os N xcieoloreiv wpeeCv- 2 ordain prieſis and deacons, and diſpoſe things aright 

Yoo 8 Srankees, © ward rue a- P ns, and aiſp gs aright. 

re Sender es bor 2 God * The Monks of Conſtantinople in the ſynod of Cha/cean, 
n 12 ſaid thus; We are ſons of the Church, and have one father, 

Ass Texva KKEANGL - 7 - 1 1 

per, i lou woven nave © Gals; $ dye Ye. God, our Archbiſhop : they forgot their ſovereign father 

X1ETiTxoToY EX 0uer. Syn. Chalc. Act. 1, the Pope. | 

5114. [ The like notion may ſeem to have been then in Englon, 


* . b when the Church of Canterbury was called the comm 
Omnium naſtrũm mater communis ſub Spon- hoy | . 2 . 0 
þ fui Feſu Chrifti a oßtime. Gervaſ. Do- mother of all under the diſpofition of it's ſpouſe tu 


Fid. Ep. P. VI. The antients did hold all Biſhops, as to their office, originally according to 
2 divine inſtitution, or abſtracting from human ſanctions, framed to preſerve order 
42.2. . and peace, to be equal; for that all are ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, all derve 
324. their commiſſion and power in the ſame tenor from God, all of them are an. 
| baſſadors, flewards, vicars of Chriſt ; entruſted with the ſame divine miniſteries af 
inſtructing, diſpenſing the ſacraments, ruling and exerciſing diſcipline ; to which 
functions and privileges the leaſt Biſhop hath right, and to greater the biggeſt 
cannot pretend, | POET BET: 
One Biſhop. might excel another in ſplendor, in wealth, in reputation, in ei- 
tent of juriſdiction, as one King may ſurpaſs another in amplitude of territo!); 
— as all Kings, fo all Biſhops, are equal in office and eſſentials of power, derive 
from God. | 

Baron. Aw. Hence they applied to them that in the Pſalm, Inſtead of thy fathers ſtall ® 

$7: $3% thy children, whom thou mayeft make princes in all the earth. | | 
Ubicungue fue. This was $t Hierom's doctrine in thoſe famous words? Wherever a Biſbop 5 
2 whether at Rome or at Eugubium, at Conſtantinople or at Rhegium, at Alexa, 
2 dria or at Thanis, be is of the ſame worth, and of tbe ſume prieſthood; the fact 0 
Hieron. 4 wealth, and lowneſs of poverty doth not render a Biſhop more high, or more low; Fn 
Evag Ep. 85. that all of them are ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles : To evade which plain aſſertion, th 
have forged diſtinctions, - whereof St Hierom furely did never think, he ſpeaks 
ſimply concerning Biſhops, as they ſtood by divine inſtitution, not according de 
human. models, which gave ſome advantages over other, - | -- „ 
Tbat this notion did continue long in the Church, we may fee by the * 
Omnibus in Chriſtiana regions conſliruri· gies of Biſhops in later ſynods; for inſtance, that 7 - 
oe nr al, aire eee. oel of Conpiegnt, It 1s convenient all Clriion {i 
Sw know what kind of office the Biſhops i. — pho "tis Plein 4, 
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the vicars of Chriſt, and keep the keys of the kingdom of ; =, . Dom. 833. (apud Bin. 


heaven. | Nos omnes licèt indigni, Chriſti tamen . 
And that of the ſynod of Melun; And though all of us carii, & Apoflotorum ipfius Succefſres : Syn. 


= yet are the vicars of Chriſt, and ſucceſſors of his 3 * Dom. 845. (apud Bin. Torr, 
5 contemplation of which verity, St Gregory Nazianzen obſerving the de- 

clenſion from it introduced in his times, by the ambition of ſome prelates, did vent 

that famous exclamation : O that there were not at all any 

prefidency, or any preference in place, and tyrannical enjoy» ds zelt ys And iv ge pin, lin. 
ment of prerogatives which earneſt wiſh he ſurely did NE Ws ew GE, 5 
not mean to level againſt the ordinance of God, but againſt 

that which lately began to be intruded by men: and what would the good man 

have wiſhed, if he had been aware of thoſe pretences about which we diſcourſe; 

which then did only begin to bud and peep up in the world? | 


1, Common practice is a good interpreter of common ſentiments in any caſe ; 
and it therefore ſheweth, that in the primitive Church the Pope was not deemed to 
have a right of univerſal ſovereignty; for if ſuch a thing had been inſtituted by God, 
or eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles, the Pope certainly with evident clearneſs would have 
appeared to have poſſeſſed it; and would have ſometimes (I might fay frequently, 
yea continually) have exerciſed it in the firſt ages; which that be did not at all, 
we ſhall make, I hope, very manifeſt by reflecting on the chief paſſages occurring 
then; whereof indeed there is ſcarce any one, which duly weighed, doth not 
ſerve to overthrow the Roman pretence; but that matter I reſerve to another 


„place; and ſhall propound other conſiderations, declaring the ſenſe of the Fathers; 
bet only I (hall add, that indeed, 


71d, 2. The ſtate of the moſt primitive Church did not well admit ſuch an univerſal 
ſovereignty. For that did conſiſt of ſmall bodies incoherently ſituated and ſcat- 
tered about in very diſtant places, and conſequently unfit to be modelled into 
one political ſociety, or to be governed by one head. Eſpecially confidering 
their condition under perſecution and poverty. What convenient reſort for di- 
rection or juſtice could a few diſtreſſed Chriſtians in Egypt, Ethiopia, Parthia, 


zu Lia, Meſopotamia, Syria, Armenia, Cappadocia, and other parts, have to 
oder WY Rome? what trouble, what burthen had it been to ſeek inſtruction, ſuccour, de- 
ue <ifion of caſes thence ? Had they been obliged or required to do ſo, what offences, 
an- what clamours would it have raiſed ? ſeeing that afterward, when Chriſtendom was 
s ot Wi connected, and compacted together; when the ſtate of Chriſtians was flouriſhing 
hick WW and proſperous, when paſſages were open, and the beſt opportunities of correſpon- 
gelt dence were afforded, yet the ſetting out of theſe pretences did cauſe great oppoſi- 

uons and ſtirs ; ſeeing the exerciſe of this authority, when it had obtained moſt 
ver- or, did produce ſo many grievances, ſo many complaints, ſo many courſes to 
tory | — 2 curb it, in countries feeling the inconveniences and miſchiefs ſpringing 
tive rom it ö . | $3 $74 gs 

The want of the like in the firſt ages is a good argument, that the cauſe of them 

2ll bad not yet ſprung up; Chriſtendom could not have been ſo ſtill, if there had been 

then ſo meddleſome a body in it, as the Pope now is. 
b K, The Roman clergy in their epiſtle to St Cyprian told him, 
era that becauſe of the difficulty of things and times, they could Nevin, fe excafum e eee 
rce r conſtitute a Biſhop who might moderate things immedi- rr. 9 893 
Wa KS belonging to them in their own precincts: how much gui ennie if moderetur — Cl. Rom. ad 
of more in that ſtate of things would a Biſhop there be fit to Pr. V. 31. 
4 


A things over all the world ; (as Rig ali ius truly noteth) Variis tunc Ecclefia wexationibus oppreſie, 
-Purch being then oppreſſed with various vexations, the com- difficilii & infrequens erat Provinciarum inter 


muncation of brovi 1 fee communicatio. Rigalt. in Cypr. Ep. 67. 
ol waer of provinces bet Ween themſelves was difficult and {communica . 


fore nan parum Pontificis auctoritatem 


n the : W ler efore Bellar mine himſelf doth confeſs, that in thoſe : propter per ſeculiones continuas non potuifſe Ro- | 


be ö . manos Pontifices liber# exercere eam, guam à 
fore the Nicene ſynod, the authority of the Pope was 7," os as a, 8 


7 k Not ) 0 : g » . » 0 
in 4. 4 little hindered, fo that becauſe of continual perſecutions at R. P. 2. :7. 
not freely exerciſe it, 


aul ume $, 


ae e cou 
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The Church therefore could fo long ſubſiſt without the uſe of ſuch authority, b, bet 

the vigilance of governors over their flocks, and the friendly correſpondence df Wt 

neighbour Churches: And if he would let it alone, it might do ſo ſtill. 1 

That could be no divine inſtitution, which had no vigor in the firſt and beg * 

times; but an innovation raiſed by ambition. her 

VII. The antients, when occaſion did require, did maintain their equality of 8 

office and authority particularly in reſpect to the Roman Biſhops ; not only inter. V 

pretatively by practice, but directly and formally in expreſs terms aſſerting it. Bi 

Thus when Felc:iſfimus and bis complices, being rejected by St Cyprian, did 5 

apply themſelves to Pope Cornelius for his communion and countenance, St Cyprian bea 

| 1 aakffirmed that to be an irregular and unjuſt courſe; ſubjuining, on 

* 9 "Ep Move; Afvica except to a few deſperate and wicked perſons, the authority of 75 

conflitutorum, qui jam de illis judicave- the Biſhops conſtituted in Africk, who have already judged if * 

runt — them, do ſeem leſs; that is, inferior to any other authority, Macke 

particularly to that of Rome, unto which they had recourſe; what other meaning n. 

could he have ? doth not his argument require this meaning ? noſe 

| Another inſtance is that of the Fathers of the Anticchen: % 

= 1772 2 11 qui 7 _ mr. (being 97 —_— way wenn . — 1 
. e nod of ſaints congregated, (the decrees whereof the Catho- 

* — or Church did admit into it's Code, and the canons wheredf A, 

Venerabiles Antiocheni Canones, P. Nicol. Popes have called venerable) theſe in their epiſtle to Pope Ju-. 


3 p * lius, complaining of his demeanour in the caſe of Athana- 

| | us, did flatly aſſert to themſelves an equality with him; 

od mape TiTo d Sev]eptin oiperi=ﬀ They did not (as Sozomen reciteth out of their epiſtle) ber- 

* . TS ws me A - think it equal, that they ſhould be thought nferiors, be 
cauſe they had not ſo big and numerous a Church. 

5 | The Pope himſelf teſtifieth the ſame in his epiſtle to them, 

EI T dn ien Y 188 extant in the ſecond apology of Atbanaſius; 1}, faith he, 5 

n . = uplrete 23s do truly conceive. the honour of Biſhops to be equal, and tit 

"Emioxomss, P. Jul. I. apud Athan. in ſame » and ye do not, as ye. Write, judge of Biſhops according to 

— TIO | the magnitude of cities; which aſſertion of theirs ſo flatly 

| — thwarting papal ſupremacy, he doth not at all confute, yea 

not ſo much as contradi& ; and therefore reaſonably may be interpreted to yield 

Rui tacet con- conſent thereto; the rule, He that holdeth his peace, ſeemeth to conſent, nevel 


3 holding better than in this caſe, when his copyhold was ſo nearly touched; in- 95 
deed he had been very blameable to wave ſuch an occaſion of defending fo im- WT, 

—Ä— a truth; or in letting ſo peſtilent an error to paſs without correction ot Bl +, 

reproof. 1 4 h e E 

After the Pope had climbed higher than at that time (upon the ladders of diſſen- ** 

ſion and diſorders in the Church) yet he was reproved by Eupbemius Biſhop of I; 

; 1 Conſtantinople, for preferring himſelf before his brethren; s H kKre, 

1 1 key ny wo" Sa we may collect from thoſe words of a zealous Pope, Ve 2 uſua 
& Deo — habere conſortium. P. Ge. for e not to be Pp laced above others (as you Jay ) 7 6 much 2 . eſpe 
laſ. I. Ep. 1. (ad Euphemium.) bb fellowſhip holy and well-pleaſing to God with ail the mea 
ad the . Faithful. | thus 

7 ; That Pope Gregory I, 40 not hold himſelf ſuperior to other Biſhops, many - 
{um preccur- ings of his do infer; for in this he placeth the fault of the Biſhop of Conſtantintp! ling 
rt, gia faper- which he ſo often and fo ſeverely reprehendeth, that he did prefer himſeif before, Wit: / 
3 and extol himſelf above other Biſbops. e 8 ts 4 
2 . » Ep. 6. 30. Super cweteros Sacerdotes ſe extollit. Ibid. Cbriſti ſibi ftudet membra judicare. P. Greg. 1. Ep. 4. 30 lavi 
olus omnibus preſſe. Id. Ep. 4. 38. — guibus (Epiſeopis) cupis temetipſum wocabulo elationis pr æponere. Ibid. _ | rend 

And would he directly aſſume that to himſelf, which he chargeth on another, lb Mr 

though only following his poſition by conſequence? : ap OS . & 

And when Eulegius the Biſhop of Alexandria had complementally faid, 5 = g 

S le juſſiſtis, As ye commanded; He doth thus expreſs his reſent- * 


moveri z quia ſeio quis ſum, gui eſis ; hes enim ment; That word of command, I defire you t0 tet me not hear | T 
ö fratres Nis, moribus Patres, non ergo betauſe TI know who I .AM, and who ye are ; by place 5 1 i P N 
| Ay 1 N % c LET ee e Hrelbrel, i 
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terbren, in goodneſs fathers, I did not therefore command, 
of Nur what ſeemed profitable, J hinted to you. 


I, fed quæ utilia viſa ſunt, indicare curavis 


J 
Sc. Greg. I. Ep. 7. 30. (ad Eulog. Alex.) 


That many ſuch inſtances may not be alledged out of antiquity, the reaſon is, 

it becauſe the antient Popes did not underſtand this power to belong to them, and 
herefore gave no occaſion for Biſhops to maintain their honour ; or were more juſt, 
rudent and modeſt, than to take ſo much upon them as their ſucceſſors did, upon 


of Whtivolous pretences. 


„III. The ſtyle uſed by the primitive Biſhops in their applications to the Roman 


fiſhop doth fignify, that they did not apprehend him their ſovereign, but their 


equal. 


id Brother, Collegue, PFellow-Biſhop, are the terms which St Cyprian doth uſe in Cypr. Fp. 4. 


n beaking about the Roman Biſhops, his contemporaries, Fabianus, Cornelius, Lucius 
7 NVebanus; and in his epz/les to the three laſt of them: nor doth he 


41. 58. 67. 


? 68. 45 49. 
ever uſe any Se. 


of Wl cther, importing higher reſpect due to them; as indeed his practice demonſtrateth 
Mie did not apprehend any other due; or that he did take them for his ſuperiors in OY 
„cafe. Know now, brother, was the compellation of Dzonr/ius (Biſhop of Ale- = 


22; 3 


's unaria) to Pope Stephanus. The ſynod of Antioch, which rejected Paulus Sa- Euſeb. -. 39. 


mſatenus, inſcribeth it's epiſtle to Dionyſius (then Biſhop of 


3! WW Rome) and Maximus, and all our fellow-miniſters through 
4 Witte 420719. 


ſeb. 7. 30. 


Ateruoim x, Matiue Telg Aa T 1 
Ks perny 7408 GuAnd]opy0is nuwt. Eu. 


0- The ſynod of Arles directeth their epiſtle to Signior Sylveſter, their brother. 


of Athanaſius ſaith, Theſe things may ſuffice, which have been 

written by our beloved and fellow-minifler Demaſus Biſhop 
- WY gra: Rome, Marcellus inſcribed to Pope Julius, to his 
miſt bleſſed fellow- miniſter. So Cyril ſpeaks of Pope Cele- 
fine I, our brother and fellow-minifter the Biſhop of Rome. 
o St Baſil, and his fellow-biſhops of the Eaſt, did inſcribe 
their epiſtle, To the beloved of God, and our moſt holy brethren 
ond fellow-minifters, the unanimous Biſhops through Italy 
(«% France. In this ſtyle do the Fathers of Sardica ſa- 
e I Pope Julius; thoſe of Conſtantinople Pope Damaſus ; 

thoſe of Epheſus Pope Celgſtine I, our brother and fellow- 
miniſter Celeſtine ; thoſe of Carthage Pope Celeſtine I, in the 
very ſame terms wherein St Auſtin doth ſalute Maximinus, 


brther, The oriental Biſhops, Euftathius, Theophilus, and 
Hanus, did inſcribe their remonſtrance to Pope Liberius, 
0 Signtor, our brother and fellow-minifter Liberius. So 
fon of Antioch to Neflorius writeth, to my maſter. The 
nod of Tllyricum call Elpidius, our ſenior and fellow- 


C YATNTE hk) TVAAE 


Donatiſt Biſhop, Signior, my beloved and moſt honoured 


Ixard per Tt yeorivrae maps 7: F 
«ae Ia Hug. A- 
than. Ep. ad Afr. (p. 931.) 

Toa paroewTdTy ovAnw)iry limp. 
Marcell. ad P. Jul. Epiph. her. 72. _ 

Ac x, ovaneijuepyt nyar Ts 7 
P, 'ExtAncias br — 
Cyril. ad Neſt. in Syn. Eph. 15 207. 

Tois $$001A854TO5 Y d α,is ad 
olg GUAAETEP org Kard , IDN 'D 
2 dασανινιοε s EN H ↄ Bal. 

P. 09. | 

Athanaſ, pol. 2. (p. 761. 765. 

Theod. 5. 9. 

T d 8Ags x, ovancTegys nuear AK s- 
Agcive. Syn. Eph. p. 217. | 

Domino dilectiqimo & honoratiſſimo F a- 
tri — Con. Aſr. 

Domino di lect iſims & honorabili fratri 
Ma ximi no. Aug. Ep. 203. 

Kufite &/$Ap#, N TvhAreTHpynm A e- 
pio EUS , Olen, Ca U 
Kuptw % aipew — Socr. 4. 12. 

Teo 5 vs. Conc. Eph. p. 202. 

Tev xveus pol t Gvanc|py iv. The- 
od. 4. 9. 


Cim ergo wel hoc ipfo officio literarum per 
chatitatem tibi ſerviam, non abſurde te Do- 
minum vnco, propter unnm & verum Domi- 


miniſter. 
6 In which inſtances, and ſome others of later date, we may obſerve that the word 
7 WE, or Dominus, was then (as it is now) barely a term of civility, being then 
th uſually given to any perſon of quality, or to whom they would expreſs common 
FY telpect; ſo that St Chryſoſtom in his epiſtles commonly doth give it not only to 
maner Biſhops, but even to prieſts; and St Auſtin doth 
* dus lalute even Donatiſt Biſhops ; reflecting thereon thus, 
pl, mice therefere by charity T ſerve you in this office of wri- 


ng letters to you, J do not improperly call you maſter for 


lavi 


t honoured Maſter now therefore 
bh 48 with me my moſt honoured fignior and moſt reve- 
elder. 


breſoyter, &c. — my moſt honoured maſter Aſyncritus the 
Pope Celeftine himſelf did falute the Epheſine Fathers, 


om, 2D j f 
ade, maſters, brethren. Even in the VIth Council, 


talanus, his brother and fellow-miniſter. 


p The French Biſhops had good reaſon to expoſtulate with 
Nicholas I, You may know, that we are not, as you boaſt 


ce jake of our one true Maſter, who has commanded us % 


num noſtrum qui nobis ifla præcepit. Aug. 
Ep. 103. ä 

Atomo]a us TILHOTETE- Chryſ. Ep. 26. 

Nc y8v eTiAaCgperer Ts Kupis js 74 
ute dT x waaCeoaTe VpeaCultps, Ib. 

Ace rb wi TijatwTe]ov Agvſret]ov 
* Tipza cbregsv. Ep. 68. (p. 71, 75, 77. 
84, 91, Sc.) 

Kuewr adapoi. P. Celeſt. I. Ep. ad 
Syn. Eph. Af. 2. (p. 324.) 5 


Lamas Biſhop of Conſtantinople did inſcribe according to the old ſtyle, to Pope Cone. 6. 42. 


31. Pp. 224. 


Scias nos non tuos efſe, ut te jaftas & ex- 
tollis, Clericos, quos ut fratres & Co-epiſcopos 


and 
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recognoſcere, fi elatio per mitteret, debueras. and brag, your clerks; whom, if pride would ſu "Wie" 
TOA OOTY WON ORR? ought "3 e 6 for your Fare and een 
Such are the terms and titles which primitive integrity, when they meant to bed 
moſt kindly and reſpectfully, did allow the Pope, being the ſame which all Bithon 
did give to one another; (as may be ſeen in all folemn addreſſes, and reports con. 
cerning them:) which is an argument ſufficiently plain, that Biſhops in thoſe time; 
did not take themſelves to be the Pope's ſubjects, or his inferiors in office, but 
his fellows and mates, co-ordinate in rank. 
Were not theſe improper terms for an ordinary gentleman or nobleman to acc# 
his Prince in? yet hardly is there ſuch a diſtance between any prince and his pee: 
as there is between a modern Pope and other Biſhops. 
It would now be taken for a great arrogance and ſawcineſs, for an unde!;;- 
Biſhop to addreſs to the Pope in ſuch language, or to ſpeak of him in that manner: 
which is a ſign that the world is altered in it's notion of him, and that he beare;; 
a higher conceit of himſelf than his primitive anceſtors did. Now nothing bi 
Beatiſſimus Pater, moſt bleſſed Father, and Dominus naſter Papa, our Les d the Pg: 
in the higheſt ſenſe, will fatisfy him. cal 
Now a Pope in a general ſynod, in a ſolemn oration, could be told to his fin 
Ver? diving that the moſt holy ſenate of cardinals had choſen a brother into a father, a collegue im | 


jv anger a lord. Verily ſo it is now, but not fo antiently. the 
dum eſt, quod te ſacerrimus ifle Senatus — Fratrem, & ita dixerim, Filium in Patrem, Collegam in Dominum — elegerint, aſſumjſcri, Fa 
adoraverint. Balt. Delrio. in Conc. Later. ad Leonem X. Se 8. (p. 85 4 
In the ſame antient times, the ſtyle of the Roman Biſhop writing to other Biſhops 3 

was the ſame; he calling them brethren and fellow-miniſters. och 

| So did Cornelius write to Fabius of Antioch, beloved u Am 
ANN re Euſeb. 5 * ther; ſo did he call all other Biſhops, be it known ui 
e. . N 27. 48. all our fellow-biſhops and brethren. So Julius to the Ode 
. 'Ayenn]eis deni. Athan. p. 739. ental Biſhops, to our beloved brethren. So Liberius to Her 
th OS ad sAgois y ovareTep)us: Macedonian Biſhops, to our beloved brethren and fell ſync 
Fratribus & Co-epiſcopis. Hil. frag. p. 450 miniſters; and to the Oriental Bithops, to our brethren ant. 
Soz. 5. 23. fellow-biſhops. So Damaſus to the Biſhops of 1!/yr1cum. - 
„ ths I Leo himſelf frequently in his epiſtles. So Pope Cel:/tine c 1 
T6 «yarns dI:n96. þ. 179, 183, leth Fohn of Antioch, moſt honoured brother; to Cyril, and vihe, 
age . r 9 Neftorius himſelf, beloved brother; to the Fathers of E:4/u, cord 
Greg. — Epift. 6. 24. Fratris & Ho eng Signtors brethren, Pope Gelaſius to the Biſhops of Darda ſto B 
doris noftri Cyriaci, — pour brotherhood. St Gregory to Cyriacus, our brother aud e! 
| low-prieft, Cyriacus. | end 

If it be faid the Popes did write fo then out of condeſcenſion, or humility ant cert 

modeſty; it may be replied, that if really there was ſuch a difference as is now pn N 

tended, it may ſeem rather affectation, and indecency or mockery : for it wolllBWrg | 

have more become the Pope to maintain the majeſty and authority of his place, VM 7; 
appellations apt to cheriſh their reverence, than to collogue with them in term Be . 

void of reality ; or ſignifying that equality which he did not mean. 2 

Bell. 2. 14. But Bellarmine hath found out one inſtance (which he maketh much of ) 0 hat, 
8 Pope Damaſus, who writing (not as he alledgeth, to the Fathers of Conſtantiu L 
Theod. 1% but) to certain eaſtern Biſhops, calleth them mf? honoured ſons. That who*W bat 
'Vro? 74p4- epiſtle I do fear to be foiſted into Theodoret ; for it cometh in abruptly, and dag or: 
hes hd not much become ſuch a man: and if it be ſuppoſed genuine, I ſhould ſuſped 00 WW owe; 
corruption in the place; for why, if he writ to Biſhops, ſhould he uſe a ſty'* hure 

unuſual to thoſe times, and fo different from that of his predeceſſors and ſucceſſos wid 

why ſhould there be ſuch a diſparity between his own ſtyle now and at other time ire, 

Ava? for writing to the Biſhops of T/{yricum, he calleth them beloved brethren ; why 1 ut its 
. is he ſo inconſtant and partial, as to yield theſe Oriental Biſhops leſs reife, s co 
* 43 Wherefore perhaps diol was thruſt in for £99: or perhaps the word Emion97% duc] 

+ T7 3329 intruded, and he did write to lay-men ; + thoſe who governed the eaſt, who 1 ile, 2 
j3yrzo1, might be called mot honoured ſons; otherwiſe the epithet doth not ſeem wel \ 
ſuit, but however, a ſingle example of arrogance or ſtatelineſs, (or of what a For 

call it?) is not to be ſet againſt ſo many modeſt and mannerly ones. s Wy 

| "utat 


U 
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In fine, that this ſalutation doth not always imply ſuperiority, we may be aſſured 
by that inſcription of Alexander, Biſhop of Theſſalonica, to 4 5 : 
Athanaſius of Alexandria, To my beloved fon and unanimous * 444 rr N tr 
callegue Athanaſius. | | 

IX. The ground of that eminence, which the Roman Biſhop did obtain in the 
Church, ſo as in order to precede other Biſhops, doth ſhake this pretence. 

The Church of Rome was indeed allowed to be the principal Church, as St Cyprian 3.1.6: 8 
calleth it; but why ? Was it preferred by divine inſtitution? No ſurely, chriſtianity . Cype. 
did not make laws of, that nature, or conſtitute differences of places. Was it in re- Bp. 55 

ard to the ſucceſſion of St Peter? No; that was a ſlim upſtart device; that did 
rot hold in Antioch, nor in other apoſtolical churches. 

But it was for a more ſubſtantial reaſon ; the very ſame, on which the dignity 
and pre-eminency of other Churches was founded ; that is, the dignity, magnitude; 
opulency, opportunity of that city in which the Biſhop of Rome did preſide ; toge- 
ther with the conſequent numerouſneſs, quality and wealth of his flock ; which gave 
him many great advantages above other his fellow-biſhops : It was (faith Rigaltius) 


called deaf. oy the principal Church, becauſe conſtituted n 

in the 7 < ncip ar C 45 : pali conſtituta. Rigalt. in Cypr. Ep. 55. 
That Church in the very times of ſevereſt perſecutions, by . Fo 2 

the providence of God, (as Pope Cornelius faid in his epiſtle to n fie Ge] 1 

Fabius) had a rich and plentiful number, with a moſt irs as. Euſeb. 6. 43. 

great and innumerable people; fo that he reckoneth forty IR Hs ot, fre mats es; 

four preſbyters, ſeven deacons, (in imitation of the number 2 T N * an, 

in the Acls,) ſeven ſubdeacons, forty two Acoluthi, fifty two & jandifime atque ampliſſime plebi legere 

others of the inferior clergy, and above fifteen hundred (% _— ä 

„ ams-people. | En; 

ual To that Church there muſt needs have been a great reſort of chriſtians going to 

the ſeat of the empire in purſuit of buſineſs; as in proportion there was to each o- 

ther metropolis ; according to that canon of the Antiochene ig 

ſyrod, which ordered, that the Biſhop of each metropolis ſhould 3 hed A ap > 

take care of the whole province, becauſe all that had buſineſs did ata 7 is rf Murzhoiac ourTphyav 

reſort to the metropolis. oe Tis rd apdſudTk ixov]as. Syn. 
That Church was moſt able to yield help and ſuccour to 

them who needed it; and accordingly did uſe to do it; ac gf , lG i) 1370, mips 

cording to that of Dionyſius (Biſhop of Corinth) in his epiſtle ra- wis adapts rurinas ivipyertiy, 
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| | g . * * I, * 5A oi * , 

e Bilbop Soter of Rome; This (faith he) 7s your cuſtom from Exxan0leis T6 ToXAeis Tails ald Tay, 

d fer the be inn . * 4 4 h breth 4 Tor e e, wd's ue Fo 
Zinning, in divers ways to ao good 10 the bretbren, and to Seon ,. drank No, fc. Di- 


md ſupplies to many Churches in every city, ſo refreſhing the po- onyſ. Corinth. apud Euſeb. 4. 23. 


1 2 of thoſe who want | 4 e 
Wt Whence it is no wonder, that the head of that Church did get moſt reputation, - 
_— and the privilege of precedence without competition. 


To this Church (faid Ireneus) it is neceſſary that every Fae 3 8 
lurch ( that is, the faithful who are all about) ſhould reſort, Meche, dec eft, eos i owt ae, Fer 
cauſe of its more powerful principality ; what is meant by Tren. 3. 3. * 

hat reſort, will be eaſy to him, who conſidereth how men here are wont to go up 

0 London, dra wn thither by intereſts of trade, lau, &c. | 
bat he did underſtand by more powerful principality, the _ Aurerwriegy de, J conjefture he 
ords themſelves do ſignify, which exactly do agree to the ** 5 


ö 6 0 8 . . . . i 2 

4 ower and grandeur of the imperial city; but do not well ſuit to the authority of a 
* 2 eſpecially then when no Church did appear to have either principality or 
tima | ance, And that ſenſe may clearly be evinced by the context, wherein it doth 


pul that St Treneus doth not alledge the judicial authority of the Roman Church, 
| ts credible teſtimony, which thereby became more conſiderable, becauſe chriſti- 
83 had occaſions of recourſe to it. | 1 111 IEEE 
a reaſon of precedence St Cyprian giveth in another 
ue Be, = . n oniam pro magnitudine ſua debeat Car- 
138 e (faith he) Rome for its magnitude ought to precede * 4 par Jin = Cypr. Ep. 49. 
WD” 9 
yo this reaſon a Pagan hiſtorian did obſerve the Roman Authoritate qua 2 eterne urbis Epi- 
| 1 bad a greater authority (that is, a greater intereſt and EF 
y _ than other Biſhops. | 
L, I. 8 P PPP | This 


93 


— 
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7 omnium Ecclefiarum ſeribebat. Anaſt, in Bonif. III. In Sabellicus, Blondus, Lætus, &c. tradunt. | 
4 Phocas at . ty of Pope Boniface appointed that the Roman fee ſhould the head of all Churches, becauſe the Church a mt, 


_ — 
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ag 1 470 en en This reaſon Theodoret doth aſſign in his epiſtle to Pope 5 

H 9» abr COLO peyicn, Y NH Leo, wherein he doth highly complement and cajole him; 
esrarn, r tte bead: for this city (faith he) 7s the greateſt, and moſt ſplendid, ant 


* 7 N 01XNT og wv KUPAmwsoa k 5 * a ; ric 
Tpds 3 Tvrors g vov nearie nyeuories preſiding over the world; and flowing with multitude of pen. 
iCrdonrs —Theod. Ep. 1 Wi ple; and which moreover hath produced the empire now £9 al 
ZE ning.— 5 ; TI 

Lai This is the ſole ground upon which the greateſt of all ancient ſynods, that gf | 

M Chalcedon, did affirm the papal eminency to be founded; for t the throne y 0 


TS Splrp N peo Curicns Pune Su they) of ancient Rome, becauſe that was the-royal city, tie Wl in; 
T0 BeTI\evew moAW j of Hleteipes Fathers reaſonably deferred the privileges : the fountain of pa- 
exdTu; drSiÞerart T4 ageoCHia. On. pal eminence was in their judgment not any divine inſtitu- 
Chalced. 42. 16. Can. 28. ; 5 : gs , 8 ; 

; tion, not the authority of St Peter deriving itſelf to his ſuc- 
keſſors; but the conceſſion of the Fathers, who were moved to grant it upon ac. 

count that Rome was the imperial city. 3 
A To the fame purpoſe the empreſs Placidia, in her epiſſe 
IPZ nuay TavTy E/ on Theodofius in behalf of Pope Leo, faith, It becometh us . 


o 7 , — e 7 — 
nis IeaToiwva Tao udp xe F ynoY, 


& d T ea HDεααρεεννjNuq. Placid. preſerve to this city (the which 2s miſtreſs of all lands) G eve. 
* &. Chalc. p. 27. rence in all things. 

This reaſon had indeed in it much of equity, of decency, of conveniency; i 

was equal that he ſhould have the preference, and more than common reſpect, who 


was thence enabled and engaged to do moſt ſervice to religion. It was decent, that * 
out of conformity to the ſtate, and in reſpect to the imperial court and ſenate, e 
the paſtor of that place ſhould be graced with repute; it was convenient, that he — 
who reſided in the centre of all buſineſs, and had the greateſt influence upon aff.ir, V 
who was the emperor's chief counſellor for direction, and inſtrument for executin 
of eccleſiaſtical affairs, ſhould not be put behind others. — 
Tv, lore Lontes vier änssg Eple- Hence did the Fathers of the ſecond general ſynod al. f 
reer e Te sl f Tis h vance the Biſhop of Conſtantinople to the next privileges of by * 
7 Pons Lene <nkg M 75 ever v7 nur after the Biſhop of Rome, becauſe it was new Rome, anda - 
Veav PG - /n. ( Can. 3. ſeat of the em pire. | | BY = 
Tate a S inwaper 76 vi" And the Fathers of Chalcedon aſſigned equal privilege t — 
as wang. G 1@TLTH 9 vl , ALY WS . 5 F , , 
2155757 2225 AS Wh _ _— the moſt holy ſee of Rome, hat good reaſon (lay they) judging, = 
bei Thaw, G r ic dena, te- that the city, which was honoured with the royalty and ſenate fp 
le Ty, #h:0CuTips Baginid's Porn, and which, (otherwiſe) did enjoy equal privileges with the a Wi © 4 
e Tois ExxA | 2 f 1 b 3 
4 1 2 r. . cient royal Rome, ſhould likewiſe in ecclefraſtical affairs be na- Au 
£xeivnv urapxuf'. Syn. Chalc. Can. 28. niſied as tt, being ſecond after f. | ore 
1 Indeed upon this ſcare the Church of Conſtantinople is ſaid to have aſpired to tie - 
2 ſupreme principality, when it had the advantage over old Rome, the empire bcing N | 
vitatis Ecclefi- extinguiſhed there; and ſometime was ſtyled the Head of all Churches. du 
, ma- a N 2 : g 8 
run noſtræ pietatis, a . Chriftianorum Orthodgxe religionis omnium, & ejuſdem Regie urbis ſan4iffimam ſedem, &c. Imp. Leo Cod. the 
Lib. 1. Tit 2. F. 16. 8 Fo 5 | | 
The holy ( 5 of this moſt religious city, the mother of our devotion, and of all orthodox chriſtians, and the molt holy {ee Car | 
of that imperi city. * * þ * Th y en 05:0 a . | . cus 
| Bonifacius III. a Phoca Imperatore ohtinuit, magnd. tamen contentione, ut ſedes B. Petri Apoſtali, guæ caput eff omnium E celefarum, 
ita ee, & Fr out per . 215 hocum Ecchfia Conftantinopolitana fibi wendicare conabatur ; fawentibus -uterdis tour 
Principibus, affirmantibuſque eo loci primam ſedem eſſe debere,' ubi Imperii caput efjet. Plat. in Bonif. III. (p. 161.) 41 not ; 
Boniface III (though with a great deal of ſtir)” obtained of the emperor Phocas, that the fee of St Peter the Apollle, ers. men 
the head of all Churches, ſhould be ſo called and accounted by all ; which Ab. the Church of Conſtantinaple did indeed ary St 
vour to aſſert to itſelf. Princes ſometimes favouring them, and affirming that there the chief ſee ought to be, where the h 0 
the empire was. 4 SO EIN ATI  AAVIL®: N 8 | 1 
| Few rogante Papa Bonifacio flatuit ſedem Romanæ Ecclefoe caput efſe amnium Ecclefiarum, quia Eccleſia Conſtantinapolitana prinan 7 


Conſtantinople wrote herſelf the chief of all Churches. | 1 fucey 
It is alſo natural, and can hardly be otherwiſe, but that the Biſhop of a chict A dige 
city, finding himſelf to exceed in wealth, in power, in advantages of friendlhiſe "mi 
dependencies, &c. ſhould not affect to raiſe himſelf above the level: it is an 2 thor | 
bition that will ſeize on the moſt moderate, and otherwiſe religious minds. 100 Omg 
Leo objected it to Anatolius, and Pope Gregory to John (from his auſtere life cat. Ti 
the Faſter. 8 | | 
Upon the like account it was, that the 


eminency, metropolitane, primatical, patriarchal, 


Biſhops of other cities did mount to a Pi Cen. 
Then Cr 
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Thence it was that the Biſhop of Alexandria before Conſtantine's time, did ac- 
quire the honour of ſecond place to Rome; becauſe that City, being head of a moſt 
ich and populous nation, did in magnitude and opulency (as Gregory Nazianzen Tui, i fe- 
ith) approach next to Rome, ſo as hardly to yield the next place to it. 2 171 3 
1% tes, 1 und T6729 aagayupevTes. Greg. Naz. Orat. 27. | "H'AatZardptor piyancmors. Evagr. 2. 4. & paſſim. 


— a 


Upon that account alſo did Antioch get the next place; as being the moſt large, | 
fouriſhing, commanding city of the eaſt ; the which (as Fojepbus faith) for bigneſs H unreire- 


and for other advantages had without controverſy the third place in all the world ſubject „1, 
7 1 ” Pics, KEY t- 
„ the Romans; and the which * St Chry/o/tom calleth the head of all cities ſeated in the bes eee x, r 
| | G, tvd' ai 
uf | n Vobis TpiTov 
| dSnpiTos ext r und Popaicts olxevirns Exuoe Temor. Joſeph. de Bello Jud. 3. 3. 
Hes Ar uty dan, YFU & tw Re, xipani. Chryſ. p. g. 


St Baſil ſeemeth to call the Church thereof the principal in the world; for what 
(faith he) can be more opportune to the Churches over the 3 - 3 
world than the Church of Antioch? the which if it ſhould Ti Ja rare Tails ae7e enen 


: 6 . "Exxanciais Þ AVTH:; ids Kaldbie TEpov 3 
happen to be reduced to concord, nothing would hinder, but iv ei ouriCn able dub eie imavindiins 


that as 4 ſound bead it would ſupply health to the whole V eue, dent nia ebene, 


* - P ; 
TAVTITO TONU.ATIETL SOON £40 FO 7 levhh» 


ho | : ; Baſ. Ep. 48. (ad Athanal:) 
1 Upon the ſame account the Biſhop of Carthage did obtain 

„be privilege to be ſtanding primate of his province (although other primacies there 
he were not fixed to places, but followed ſeniority) and a kind of patriarch over all the 
„can provinces. : | 
5 Hence did Cæſarea, as exceeding in temporal advantages, and being the political 
ME ntropolis of Paleſtine, o'ertop Feruſalem, that moſt ancient, noble, and venerable 
Dc, the ſource of our religion. | | 

by. It was indeed the general rule and practice, to conform the privileges of eccleſi- 
Fe aſtical dignity in a proportion convenient to thoſe of the ſecular Government; as 


the ſynod of Antioch in expreſs terms did ordain; the ninth 

canon whereof runneth thus; The Biſhops in every province N er txacn frepxia FEmiorbTus £1- 
wgbt to know, that the Biſhop preſiding in the metropolis doth 7 0 N Pa dro EE 
by undertake the care of all the province; becauſe all that have dai aden + era, gd 3d iv 1H 
buſineſs do meet together in the metropolis; whence it hath been OY —_—_ 8 74 
ordained, that be ſhould precede in honour, and that the Biſhops | ee nat rb he ve onde fo 
ſrould do nothing extraordinary without him; according to a ©*p1770 Tis norrus 'Emiorimes de- 
more ancient canon holding from our fathers; (that is, accord- pan wa J * ee yl bo 
ing to the 34th canon of the Apoſtles.) e 

It is true, that the Fathers do ſometimes mention the 

Cluich of Rome being founded by the two great Apoſtles, or Pol Apoſtolic nere ee — 
the ſucceſſion of the Roman Biſhop to them in. paſtoral dee CS, - 
charge, as a ſpecial ornament of that Church, and a congru- wit, authoritas. Valent. Nov. 24. in fin. 


dus ground of reſpect to that Biſhop, whereby they did bo- Cod. Theod, 


aun, r 

no WY the memory of St Peter: but even ſome of thoſe, who did acknowledge this, did 
0 it as a ſufficient ground of pre-eminence, none did admit it for an argu- 
nia: ent of authoritative ſuperiority. [1 her | 


Church, yet he diſclaimed any authority of the Roman Biſhops above his brethren. 4 2755. 


place of bis biſhoprick, and contend that be bell the A e, porn Io ng 


| 4 : N hanc t re manifeſtam Stephani 
lac ion of Peter ; yet did not he think himſelf thereby o- Aulitiam wy . fie de Epilopatic fui loco 


gs bliged to ſubmit to his authority, or follow his judgment; but . e fuccehanem Part tenere cone 

2 ale! did reprehend him as a favourer of hereticks, an au- g hanas gui pe- ficceForem Cathedram 
; 0 ſchiſms, and one who had cut himſelf off from the Petri habere fr predicat=—— Firmil. apud 

100 communion of his brethren. 0 N. . 

1 


The Fathers of the Antiochene ſynod did confeſs, that in wiper wiv 8 map e 7 Pe- 


bogs all did willingly. honour the Roman Church, as having bie Exxanoter & Tels ypduuarm &: 
"IKE." ALY El, ws AmoSoAWY provTionprov x 
rom the beginning the ſchool of the Apoſtles, and the metre- {uniting Merpbaronuy it 2x36 Jays. 


"ns of religion ; although yet from the eaſt the inftruttors of the vente «i Y «5 is ividiunoar avrh 
Uriftion doctri ne did gets refide - ex 7 from Hoon of F JoyparE- S, s Taps Tis 


. . 70 J Ta JevrepeTa per nflev, (Te ph 
not to be deemed inferior 83 becauſe they did not eye mAnSer "Exxanoias N⁰ 


in the greatneſs and uumerouſneſs of their Church, ie. Sz. 3. 8. 
i | p pP 2 They 
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/ r ity. 


pre-eminence, why are 


derations. 


Indeed, whereas the Apoſtles did found many Churches, exerciſing apoſtolical ay. 
thority over them (eminently containing the epr/copal) why in conſcience ſhould one 
claim privileges on that ſcore rather than, or above the reſt ? 
Why ſhould the fee of Antioch, that moſt ancient and truly apoſtolical Church 
„as they ſay, did fit B. 


Tins ap2oCu- 
r Ky ON * 


7%; Aren Where the chriſtian name began, where Saint Peter at firſt 
«ys 'Exxan ſhop for ſeven years, be poſtponed to Alexandria? 


. Conſt. Theodoret. hiſt. J. 5. c. 9. p. 211. 


Ep. Synod 


They allowed ſome regard (though faintly and with reſervation) to the Ry, 
Church upon account of their apoſtolical foundation ; they implied a ſtronger 
ground of pretence from the grandeur of that city; yet did not they therefore grant 
themſelves to be inferiors: at leaſt as to any ſubſtantial privilege, importing auth. 


If by divine right, upon account of his ſucceſſion. to Saint Peter, he had ſuch 
re the other cauſes reckoned, as if they could add any thing t 
God's inſtitution, or as if that did need human confirmation? The pretence to that 
ſurely was weak, which did need corroboration, and to be propp'd by worldly conj. 


ue quantumlibet a Petro ante Alexandrinam fuerat inflituta, tamen qunin 


prefeftura Alexandrina Auguſtali: difta—longe præſtabat Syrie prafeture, c. Baron. Ann. 39. F. 10. 


Epiph. Synod. Conſtant. ibid. 
Tic + ys penTets dracur 7 Exxay- 
GIGV 1 i 18þ00 GAU j0I5e 


Optat. & 6. 


7 


NMajores enim in inſtituendis ſedibus Eccliſi- 
arum non aliam iniiſſe rationem, quam ſecun- 
dum di viſimem Provinciarum, & Prerogati- 
Vas & Romanis antea ftabilitas, quam pluri- 
ma ſunt exempla. Baron. Anno 39. 10. 


Of which examples, that of Rome is the moſt obvious and notable ; and what he| 


Eſpecially, why ſhould the Church of Jeruſalem, the feat 
of our Lord himſelf, the mother of all Churches, the fountain 
of chriſtian doctrine, the firſt conſiſtory of the Apoſtles, en- 
nobled by ſo many glorious performances (by the life, preach. 
ing, miracles, death, burial, reſurrection, aſcenſion of our Saviour; by the firſt 
preaching of the Apoſtles, the effuſion of the Holy Spirit, the converſion of f 
many people, and conſtitution of the firſt Church, and celebration of the firſt fx. 
, Nods) upon theſe conſiderations not obtain pre-eminence to other Churches, but in 
. 1 honour he caſt behind divers others; and as to power be ſubjected to Cæſarea, the 
Nic. Canc. 7, Metropolis of Paleſtine ? | 

The true reaſon of this even Baronius himſelf did fee and 
acknowledge; for that, faith he, the ancients obſerved no other 
rule in inſtituting the ecclefiaſtical ſees, than the diviſion of pri 


vinces, and the prerogative before eſtabliſhed by the Romani, 
there are very many examples. | 


ſo generally aſſerteth may be ſo applied thereto, as to void all other grounds of its 


X. The truth is, all eccleſiaſtical p 


* 
* 


reſidences and ſubordinations, or dependencies 


of ſome Biſhops on others in adminiſtration of ſpiritual affairs, were introduced 
merely by human ordinance, and eſtabliſhed by law or cuſtom, upon prudential ac 
counts, according to the exigency of things: Hence the prerogatives of other ſecs di 
proceed; and hereto whatever dignity, privilege, or authority, the Pope with equi 
might at any time claim, is to be imputed. | 
Io clear which point, we will ſearch the matter nearer the quick; propounding 


ſome obſervations concerni 


Intereſt the Pope 


ng the ancient forms of diſcipline, and conſidering what 
had therein. | 


At firſt each Church was ſettled apart under its own Biſhop and preſbyters; ſo 
as independently and ſeparately to manage its own concernments; each was «7 


parted to the people. 

Secundum arbitrium quogue weſtrum, & 
omnium naſtrum commune confilium — ea guæ 
agenda ſunt diſponere. Cypr. Ep. 40. (Ple- 
bi univ.) | 

To order what was to be done accord- 

ing to your judgment, and the common 
advice of us all. | 

Et limanda plenius ratio non folum cum 


Collegis meis, ſe & cum plebe ipſa univerſa. 


Cypr. Ep. 28. 


And the reaſon is more throughly to be 


examined, not only with my collegues, 
but with the whole people. d * 


xe2zAG-, and avroru@®-, governed by 
uandus. p. its own laws. Every Biſhop as a 
did act freely according to his wi 

advice of his eccleſiaſtical ſenate, and * with the conſent o 


its own head, and 
rince in his own Church, 
and diſcretion, with th 


his people (the which he did uſe to conſult) without beit 


controulable by any other, or accountable to any, 


farther 


than his obligation to uphold the verity of chriſtian Pe, 
feſſion, and to maintain fraternal communion in charity #” 
peace with neighbouring Churches did require, in which = 
gard if he were notably peccant, he was liable to be 


claimed by them, as no 
communion, together wit 


ood chriſtian, and rejected ＋ 
his Churcb, if it did 9 * 
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nim in his miſdemeanors. This may be collected from the 
WM cmainders of ſtate in the times of St Cyprian. 

But becauſe little, disjointed, and incoherent bodies were 
like duſt, apt to be diſſipated by every wind of external aſ- 
fault, or inteſtine faction; and peaceable union could hardl 
he retained without ſome ligature of diſcipline ; and Churches 
could not mutually ſupport and defend each other without 
ſme method of entercourſe and rule of confederacy, engaging 
them: Therefore for many good purpoſes (for 9 and 
advancing the common intereſts of chriſtianity, for prote- 
gion and _— of each Church from inbred diſorders and 
diſſenſions; for preſerving the integrity of the faith, for ſe- 
curing the concord of divers Churches, for providing fit pa- 
ſors to each Church, and correcting ſuch as were ſcanda- 
louſly bad * or unfaithful) it was ſoon found needful, that 
divers Churches ſhould be combined and linked together in 
ſome regular form of diſcipline ; + that if any Church did 
want a Biſhop, the neighbour Biſhops might ſtep in to ap- 
prove and ordain a fit one; || that if any Biſhop did notori- 
ouſly ſwerve from the chriſtian rule, the others might inter- 
poſe to correct or void him: that if any error, or ſchiſm did 


an 


; Wl peep up in any Church, the joint concurrence of divers Bi- 
WW ihops might avail to ſtop its progreſs, and to quench it by 
© WJ convenient means of inſtruction, reprehenſion, and cenſure: 
+. if that if any Church were oppreſſed by perſecution, by indi- 
WY gency, by faction, the others might be engaged to afford effe- 
heal ſuccour and relief; for ſuch ends, it was needful that Bi- 

ſhops in certain precincts ſhould convene, with intent to deli- 
4 berate and reſolve about the beſt expedients to compaſs them; 
„And that the manner of ſuch proceeding (to avoid uncertain 


diſtraction, confuſion, arbitrarineſs, diſſatisfaction, and muti- 
nous oppoſition) ſhould be ſettled in an ordinary courſe; ac- 
cording to rules known and allowed by all. 


— TT 
Prejudicare ergo & foli mihi rem commu- 
nem vindicare non audeo. Ep. 18. 
I dare not therefore prejudge, nor aſſume 
to myſelf alone a matter which is common 


to all. 
Hoc enim & werecundie & diſcipline & 


vitæ of omnium nofl1 im convenit, ut Epi- 
ſcopi plures in unum convenientes, praſente & 
flantiam plebe, (quibus & igſis pro fide & ti- 
more ſuo honor habendus eft ) diſponere omnia 
confilia communi religione peſſimus. Ep. 1 4. 

For it becomes the modeſty, the diſci- 
Pline, and the manner of our living, thar 
many Biſhops meeting together, the peo 
ple being alſo preſent, (to whom reſpect 
ought to be had for their faith and fear; 
we may order all things with the common 
advice. 


— guoniam non faucorum, nec Eceleſir 
unius aut unius Provincia, ſed totius orb. 
hac cauſa eff, Cypr. Ep. 14. 

—becauſe this is the concern not of a few 
men or one Church, or one province, but 
of the whole world. | 

1adcirco copioſum corpus eft Sacerdotum — ut 
ff quis ex Collegio mflro herein facere, &. 
gregem Chriſti lacerare, & waſlare tentave- 
rit, ſubventant ceteri—Cypt. Ep. 76 

Therefore the clergy is a large body-— 
that if any one of our own ſociety ſhouid 
vent an hereſy, and attempt to rend and 
waſte the flock of Chriſt, the reſt might 
come in to their help. 

* Particularly in the diſpenſation of 
church goods. Conc. Ant. Can. 25. 


+ Nov. 137. cap. 4. 
123. cap. 10. 
Vid. Can. Apoft. 38. (al. 30.) de G- 


nodis. 


( oixovopuiar "ExxAnoizoizal. Sn. 


Conſt. Can. 2.) 


he In defining ſuch precincts it was moſt natural, moſt eaſy, moſt commodious to 
its WY follow diviſions of territory, or juriſdiction already eſtabliſhed in the civil ſtate ; 


With the other: according to the judgment of the two great 
lynods, that of Chalcedon, and the Trullane; which did or- 


Gn, that if by royal authority any city be or ſhould hereafter 


the civil and publick form. 


juſtice, and diſpatch of principal 


that many 


Cities did exceed the reſt in number, in opulency, 
mote the common intereſt in all kinds of advantages, 


a effectual diſpatch, for preventing endleſs diſſenſions and 
fuſions both in reſolving upon and executing things) it is 
2 that one perſon ſhould be authorized to preſide a- 
: 8 the reſt, unto whom the power and care ſhould be en- 
by -s to convoke aſſemblies in fit ſeaſon, to propoſe mat- 
1 or conſultation, to moderate the debates and proceed- 

ds to declare the reſult, and to ſee that what is agreed upon 


be re-eſtabliſhed, the order of the Churches ſhall be according to 


oreover, becauſe in all ſocieties and confederacies of men 
or ordering publick affairs, (for the ſetting things in motion, 


that the ſpiritual adminiſtrations, being in ſuch circumſtances aptly conformed to the 
ſecular, might go on more ſmoothly and expeditely, the wheels of one not claſhing 


EI J re ex Baomixig 6Zeoias xai 
„ien ToAts h avis Katlightiny, Jois c- 
AITIX0Ts e In progoiats 15 F ανEEñ- 
TIAFIKGAV TREgIRIGN , TALL, AKOAESF ETC)» 


Conc. Chalced. Can. 17. U Conc. Trull. 
Can. 38. | 8 


Whereas therefore in each nation or province ſubject to one political juriſdiction, 5 
there was a metropolis or head-city, to which the greateſt reſort was for diſpenſation P. Anacl. 4%. 


. cap. 1. P 


affairs emergent in that province; it was alſo Weg. VII. 
moſt convenient, that the determination of eccleſiaſtical matters ſhould be affixed Ey. 6. 35. 
tdereto ; eſpecially, conſidering that uſually thoſe places were opportunely ſeated ; 

perſons upon other occaſions did meet there; that the Churches in thoſe 

in ability and opportunity to pro- 


| Ad hoc divinee diſpenſationis provifio gradus 
& diverſos conflituit ordines in ſe diftinos, 
ut dum reverentiam minores potioribus exhibe- 
rent, & potiores minoribus diligentiam impen- 
derent, una concordiee fieret à diverfitate con- 
tentio, & red officiorum 8 admini- 
ratio m. John VIII. Ep. 95. 

To this end divine providence hath ap- 
pointed degrees and divers orders diſtin 
from one another, that while the leſs reve- 
rence the greater, and the greater take care 


may 
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of the leſs, from this diverſity there might ma 
be duly adminiſter'd. 


* Primas Provincie. Cod. Afr. Can. 19. 
Tes Ex bu inde Thugs eidevar 
xe F er avTois rear. Can. Apoſt. 27. 

The Biſhops of each nation ought to. 
know who is chief among them. | 

Cod. Afr. Can. 39. Dit. 99. cap. 3 


due from other Churches to his fee, 


Wherefore by conſent of all Churches, grounded on ſuch obvious reaſon of 
things, the preſidency in each province was aſſigned to the Biſhop of the metropo- 
lis, who was called the firſt Biſhop, the Metropolitan (in ſome places the * Pri. 
of the ro- 
vince. The apoſtolical canons call him the firſt Bilton, 
(which ſheweth the antiquity of this inſtitution) the Ai. 
can ſynods did appoint that name to him as moſt modeſt 
and calling him primate in that ſenſe ; other ancient ſynod 
ropolite z and to the Metropolites of the 
| The Biſhops of Rome and A/exan. 
dria peculiarly were called Popes; although that name was ſometimes deferred to any 


mate; the Archbiſhop, the Patriarch, the Pope) 


ſtyle him the Met 
principal cities they gave the title of Archbiſbop 


other Biſhop. | | | 
During this ſtate of things, the whole Church did conſiſt of ſo many provinces, 
being «vroxepzAnz, Independent on each other in eccleſiaſtical adminiſtrations ; each 
reſerving to itſelf the conſtitution of Biſhops, the convocation of ſynods, the ena- 
Ring of canons, the deciſion of cauſes, the definition of queſtions ; yet fo that each 


province did hold peaceful and amicable corteſpondence with others; upon the like 
terms as before each cm,; Of epiſcopal precinet, did hold intercourſe: with its 


. neighbours, 


Tlepdratiy. 
Syn. Nic. 
Cen. 18. 


And whoever in any province did not comply with, or ſubmit to the orders and 
determinations reſolved upon in thoſe aſſemblies, was deemed a ſchiſmatical, conten- 
tious and contumelious perſon ; with good reaſon, becauſe he did thwart a diſcipline 
plainly conducible to publick good: becauſe declining ſuch judgments he plan) 
ſhewed that he would admit none, (there not being any fairer way of determining 
things than by common advice and agreement of paſtors) becauſe he did in effect te- 
fuſe all good terms.of communion and peace. ee e cg 
Thus I conceive the metropolitical governance was introduced, by human prudence 
following conſiderations of publick neceſſity or utility: There are indeed ſome, who 
think it was inſtituted by the Apoſtles ; but their arguments do not ſeem convincing 
and ſuch a-conſtitution doth not (as I take it) well ſuit to the Rate of their times, 


and the courſe they took in founding chutches. 2 


ferences in the methods and meaſures of acting) 


Into ſuch a chanel, through all parts of Chriſtendom (though with ſome petty di 
| | had eceleſiaſtical adminiſtrations fa. 
len of themſelves; plain community of reaſon, and imitation inſenſibly propagating 


that courſe: atid theteih it ran for a good time, before it was by general conſent and 


ſwlemn ſanction eſtabliſhed, + © | 


The whole Church then was a body conſiſting of ſeveral confederations of Bi: 


Can. Apoſt. 38. | LGU 
Tertull. de 7g. cap. 13. 
Syn. Nic. Can. 5, 


| Ard dds ExxNH ,! % ethers 9 
e F apptoCnrypivuer Dinas onus ==Syn. 


Ant. Can. 20. 


may diſcern in the practice of aticient ſynods. 


ſhops, acting in behalf of their Churches, under their reſpe- 
ctive Merropolitans, who did manage the common affairs i 
each province; convoking ſynods at ſtated times, and upon 
emergent vccafions ; in them deciding cauſes and controver 
fies incident, relating te faith of practice; framing rules fel. 
viceable to common edification, and decent uniformity l 


God's ſervice? quaſhing hereſies and ſchiſms, declaring truths impugned or que 
ſtioned; maintaining the harmony of oommunien and concord with other provi 
Les adjacent or rernote. 4 dne Eff 


Such was the Rate of the Church, unto Which the apoſtolical canons and cout, 
tutions do refer, anſwerable to the times in which they were framed ; and which we 


— 
- 


duch 


Pope's Supremac). Vol. I. 


be du executed ; ſuch a charge then naturally way] 

ern Gen elt upon the prelate of tha metropolis, bd being 

| | | ſuppoſed conſtantly prefent on the place; as being at home in 
his own ſeat of preſidence, and receiving the reſt under his wing; as inconteſtably 
ſurpaſſing others in all advantages anſwerable to the ſecular advantages of his city; 
for that it was unſeemly and hard, if he at home ſhould be poſtponed in dignity tg 
others repairing thither ; for that alſo commonly he was in a manner the ſpiritual 
father of the reſt, (religion being firſt planted in great cities, and thence propagated 
to others) ſo that the reverence and dependence on colonies to the mother city, was 
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Such it did continue, when the great ſynod of Nice was celebrated, which by 
its authority (preſumed to repreſent the authority of all Bi- 
ſhops in the world, who were ſummoned thereto) backed by Ieaziie T8 os ice gig ninpsT:- 
the imperial authority and power, did confirm thoſe or- nnn 9 
ders, as they found them ſtanding by more general cuſtom, ; 
and received rules in moſt provinces; reducing them into *rayp 73 ie is de. — 5 
more uniform practice; ſo that what before ſtood upon rea- Heios puadr1]eax. Can. 20. Ae 
ſn, cuſtomary uſage, particular conſent, by ſo auguſt ſan- 
tion did become univerſal law; and did obtain fo great veneration, as by ſome 
to be conceived everlaſtingly and immutably obligatory ; according to thoſe maxims 
of Pope Leo. | a | 
It 5 here farther obſervable, that whereas divers provinces did hold communion 
and entercourſe ; ſo that upon occaſion they did (by their formed letters) render to 
one another an account of their proceedings, being of great moment, eſpecially of 
thoſe which concerned the general ſtate of chriſtianity, and common faith ; calling, 
when need was, for aſſiſtance one of another to reſolve points of faith, or to ſettle 
order and peace ; there was in ſo doing a ſpecial reſpect given to the metropolites of 
great cities: and to prevent diſſenſions, which naturally ambition doth prompt men 
to, grounded upon degrees of reſpect, an order was fixed among them, according 
to which in ſubſcriptions of letters, in accidental congreſſes, and the like occaſions, 
ſome ſhould precede others; (that diſtinction being chiefly and commonly grounded 
on the greatneſs, ſplendor, opulency of cities; or following the ſecular dignity of 
them:) whence Rome had the fir/t place, Alexandria the ſecond, Antioch the third, 
Hieruſalem the fourth, &c. 


Afterward, Conſtantine having introduced a new partition of the empire, whereby Zoſ. I. 2 p. 


divers provinces were combined together into one territory, under the regiment 63. Sextus 


of a vicar, or a lieutenant of a præfectus-prætorio, which territory was called a 22 _— 
dioceſe ; the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was adapted in conformity thereto; new eccleſiaſtical 

ſyſtems, and a new ſort of ſpiritual heads thence ſpringing 

up; ſo that in each dioceſe, conſiſting of divers provinces, _ EmTmoni3non 76 tEdpyp ps. Yn. 


an eccleſiaſtical Exarch (otherwiſe fometimes called a Pri- Cas. . 10. 8. 388. 


a 3 AtotznThs, Epift. Orient. ad Rufum 
mate, ſometimes a Dioceſan, ſometimes a Patriarch) was in S. Eph. p. 396. | 


conſtituted, anſwerable to the civil Exarch of a dioceſe; who Dift. 99. cap. 1, 2. 


. . . . . . n Oz - 4 / 
by ſuch conſtitution did obtain a like authority over the e e Haney 33 . 


Metropolitans of provinces, as they had in their province Epbeũ Sine, Harwapyexiv. Evagr. 
over the Biſhops of cities; ſo that it appertained to them to * ab Nee P 1 
call together the ſynods of the whole dioceſe, to preſide in Tarpidpyas past. Zon. ad 28. Can. 
them, and in them to diſpatch the principal affairs concerning 2 * 
that precinct, to ordain metropolitans, to confirm the ordina- P. Greg. 1. 5. 777 3 8 
tions of Biſhops, to decide cauſes and controverſies between — Ordo Epiſcoporum quadripartitus eft, id eft, 
Biſhops upon appeal from provincial ſynods. 7 3 1 Een, if. 2% — * 4 
Some conceive the ſynod of Nice did eſtabliſh it; but that Diomfiu Ex. tranſlates EEapyor, Pri- 
can hardly well be; for that ſynod was held about the time vaten, in Sn. Chalc. 9, & 17. | 
of that diviſion, (after that Conſtantine was ſettled in a peace- Ea 
ful enjoyment of the empire) and ſcarce could take notice of "0749 re 5 nn, 74 iouvifee ra- 
bo freſh a change in the ſtate ; that doth not pretend to inno—- P E⁹⁹ν Canis. 
Yate, but profeſſeth im its ſanctions ſpecially to regard ancient I *fX'% by TRENDS: n . 
muſiem, ſaving to the Churches their privileges of which they A ang kn, KEXPATNEE Y Tapd- 
were poſſeſſed; that only - mentioneth provinces, and re- * . 
b polos 5 Y xdle A MανEuv, 3 
preſenteth the metropolitans in them as the chief gover- z, rale Andie trapyiars Th ges- 
nours eccleſiaſtical then being; that conſtituteth a peremptory cνα,ννναν⁰ t Eνjœias. ibid. 
eciſion of weighty cauſes in provincial ſynods, which is | 
— with the Dioceſan authority; that taketh no no- 
he of pie (ant he eie eee TR RTE 
h ; y , 8 | 7s, 9 LA, Ab NAA OA. 
de footſteps of the Nicene, doth touch only metropolitans — Nu. La0d. Can, 12. 
(Cap, 19.) and the ſynod of Laodicea doth only ſappoſe that; AN ＋ 18 * 18 
der.) In fine, that Fynod is not recorded by any old hiſtorian neighbouring bien. 
1 ynod is not recorded by any old hiſtoria 1 
ider ramed ſuch an alteration; which indeed was ſo con- | 
biste dle, that Euſebius who was preſent there could not well 
ade paſſed it over in ſilence. | Of 


N 
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Of this opinion was the ſynod of Carthage in their epiſtle to Pope Celiſtine [ 
who underſtood no juriſdiction but that of Metropolitans to be conſtituted in the N. 
cene ſynod. | i 

Some think the Fathers of the ſecond general ſynod did introduce it, ſeeing it ex. 
pedient that eccleſiaſtical adminiſtrations ſhould correſpond to the political; for thy 
did innovate ſomewhat in the form of government; they do expreſsly uſe the 
new word Dioceſe, according to the civil ſenſe, as diſtin& from a province; they 
do diſtinctly name the particular dioceſes of the oriental empire, as they ſtood in 
the civil eſtabliſhment; they do preſcribe to the Biſhops in each Dyoceſe to ad 
£15 ovuBzin ynitedly there, not ſkipping over the bounds of it; they order a kind of appeal t 
_— 3 the ſynod of the Dioceſe, prohibiting other appeals: The hiſtorians expressly o 
Jas meds Hir. report of them, that they did diſtinguiſh and diſtribute dioceſes, that they did cant. 
we 1 ky rg tute patriarchs, that they did prohibit that any of one dzoceſe ſhould intrude upon 
ee another. 


Eriex bio, 


» 1 - 1 4 , , , 
rb ab Tegoievar weilon cor Srminioeos Emir tray ixtivns d © dias TavThs ovſadniucror.— Syn, Conf, 


Can. 6. 
But if it ſo happen that the Biſhops of any province cannot rectify thoſe things which are laid to the charge of a Bilkcp, they 


ſhall then go to a greater ſynod of the Biſhops of that dioceſe, met together for that purpole. 
The Fathers of Conſtantinople in their ſynodic epiſtle diſtinguiſh the province and dioceſe of Antioch, of 75 © e74p) 125, x7 ce 


rei, ] ,- gourd egpuurTe—Theod. 5. 9. | 

Kei TlaTewpy as tearing, αναrùd e Tas e#apyizns. Socr. 5. 8. ASA, f 8 

Ex ex£ivn 39 Th Baornevion m6 ehe of parder TlaTipts ovupurus Tels i Th Nikaig ouvalears:io Tas J. 
znoes Siixewar, Y Extcy Srorthoa Th tauTihs dTiVapas, dvVTIEpus dmTayopeuorTes eg EThens TIVES Srothno tug Eipy wh 
tren. Theod. Ep. 86. ad Flavianum. | 

For, ſays Theodoret, the bleſſed Fathers meeting together in the imperial city, diſtinguiſhed dioceſes agreeably to what the Nu 
Fathers had done, and allotted to every dioceſe what belonged to it; on the contrary, charging that no one of one dioceſe {yul{ 
encroach upon another. : 


But if we ſhall attentively ſearch and ſcan paſſages, we may perhaps find reaſon to 
judge, that this form did ſoon after the ſynod of Nice creep in without any ſolemn 
appointment by ſpontaneous aſſumption and ſubmiſſion, accommodating things to 
the political courſe ; the great Biſhops (who by the amplification of their city in 
power, wealth, and concourſe of people were advanced in reputation and interelt) 

Theod. 2 26. aſſuming ſuch authority to themſelves; and the leſſer Biſhops eaſily complying; 
Soz. 4. 25. and of this we have ſome arguments. Cyril Biſhop of Jeruſalem, being depoſed 
| and excluded by Acacius, Metropolitan of Paleſtine, did f- 
BiCaiov rale vagen large peal to à greater judicatory; being the firſt (as Socrates no- 
e 2 one; ur teth) whoever did uſe that courſe ; becauſe, it ſeemeth, there 

18 EY 8Y move» &, TewT@» Tape To : : : : » 
gurnba⸗ ExXAnoieasr tix xavrt Kugixr WAS NO greater in being till about that time ; which was ſome 
deine _ + 49:  - years before the ſynod of Conſtantinople; in which there b 
BS mention of a greater ſynod of the dioceſe 

There was a convention of Biſhops of the Pontick dioceſe at Hana; (diltin- 

Soz. 6. 12. guiſhed from the Afian Biſhops) whereof Euſebius of Ceſare is reckoned in the fill 
place, as preſident; in the time of Valens. - 
| Nectarius Biſhop of Conſtantinople is ſaid by the ſynod of 
2 Tov 5 Nei . guy Tpyyopic ij ſe A- Chalcedon to have preſided in the ſynod of Conſtantinople. 
war e. (i frognmdic af ing} A good argument is drawn from the very canon of the ſj- 
Tas d vg S1ixnow Ee bras. Can.z, nod of Conſtantinople itſelf; which doth ſpeak concerning 
- Tlegoizvar prior: auvily FS + Sor Biſhops over dioceſes as already conſtituted, or extant; not 
eee, ene inſtituting that order of Biſhops, but ſuppoſing it, and toge- 
ther with an implicit confirmation regulating practice ac 
cording to it, by prohibiting Biſhops to leap over the bounds of their dioceſe, b 
as to meddle in the affairs of other dioceſes; and by ordering appeals. 10 the „ 
nod of a dioceſe. | | 

Of authority gained by ſuch aſſumption, and conceſſion without law, there might 
be produced divers inſtances. | 1 1 >, 

As particularly that the ſee of Conſtantinople did aſſume to itſelf ordination and 
| other acts of juriſdiction, in three dioceſes, before any ſuch power was granted to! 
s. Chalc. 42. 16. (p. 463.) by any ſynodical decree; the which to have done divers in, 

Lodrrns Sexaniire Exlenbaug xa ſtances ſhew; ſome whereof are alledged in the ſynod 0 
„ is Ac la, 8 K e Chalcedon; as St Chryſoſtom, of whom it is there faid, That gb. 
vnc dnAus VT evTav. Syn. C C. ing into Ala, he depoſed fifteen Biſhops, and conſecrated overs 


Ad. 11. (O. 411.) " f 
in therr room. 


Sox. 8. 6. 7 He alſo depoſed Gerontius Biſhop of Nicomedia, belonging to the dioceſe 1 
ontus. „ | 
| Whence 


| EN a oc 
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Whence the Fathers of Chalcedon did aver, That they bad „ T i Torr ν,ma ar l S. br 


f . TX K THWeTIMIoOV dryict Ocs 
na ſynod confirmed the ancient cuſtom which the Holy Church l n eee ———_— 


F God in Conſtantinople had, to ordain metropolitans in the A. * Niet aus ta, * r ATF, , Her- 

| . . . xn, y Oeauuινs, e οπ He 

ſan, Ponlic, and Thractan aroceſes. eee 160. Syn. Chaic. 45 Ep. ad 
Onem. 


The which cuſtom, (conſiſtent with reaſon, and becoming the dignity of the 
empire, and grateful to the court) that great ſynod did eſtabliſh, although the Roman 5 5 _ 
Church out of jealouſy did conteſt and proteſt againſt it. | 0. 462.) 
But the moſt pertinent inſtances are thoſe of the Roman, Al-xandrine, and Antio- 
dene Churches, having by degrees aſſumed to themſelves ſuch power over divers 
-ovinces ; in imitation of which Churches the other dioceſan Biſhops may well be 
thought to have enlarged their juriſdiction. 
This form of government is intimated in the ſynod of E- 
pheſius 3 by thoſe words in which dioceſes and provinces are T2 5 UT! F dAAwW! νẽij e cor 


ditinguiſhed ; and the ſame ſhall be obſerved in all dioceſes and 8 F 
all provinces every where. [There is mention of dioceſes in S:rabo.] 

However, that this form of diſcipline was perfectly ſettled C 
in the times of the fourth general ſynod, is evident by two a | a Hans we pms ro an 
notable canons thereof, wherein it is decreed, that if any Bi- cin. xajanayCarito N 
ſup have @ controverſy with bis metropolitan of his province, he 4 ages cake 57650 25 A pee ag views 
{ball reſort to, and be judged by the exarch of the dioceſe, or by Fe. Hu. Chalc. Can. 19, & 17. 
the ſee of Conſtantinople. 

This was a great privilege conferred on the Biſhop of Conſtantinople ; the which 
perhaps did ground (to be ſure it did make way for) the plea of that Biſhop to the 
title of Oecumenical Patriarch, or Univerſal Biſhop, which Pope Gregory did fo exa- 
zitate; and indeed it ſoundeth ſo fairly toward it, that the Pope hath nothing com- 
parable to it to alledge in favour of his pretences ; this being the decree of the greateſt 
{ynod that ever was held among the ancients, where all the patriarchs did concur in 
theſe decrees; which Pope Gregory did reverence as one of the goſpels, ——If 
any ancient ſynod did ever conſtitute any thing like to aniverſal monarchy, it was 
this; wherein a final determination of greateſt cauſes was granted to the ſee of Con- 
/antinople, without any exception or reſervation: I mean as to ſemblance, and the 
ſound of words; for as to the true ſenſe, I do indeed conceive that the canon did on- 
ly relate to cauſes emergent in the eaſtern parts: and probably it did only reſpect 
the three dioceſes (of Afia, Pontus, and Thrace) which were immediately ſubjected 
to his patriarchal juriſdiction. | 
Pope Nicholas I. doth very jocularly expound this canon; affirming that by the N au, 
primate of the dioceſe is underſtood the Pope (dioceſe being put by a notable figure CO 1 1 
for dioceſes) and that an appeal is to be made to the Biſhop of Conſtantinople, only d dixerit, 
by permiſſion, in caſe the party will be content therewith. h 2 Agel 
pn 66 — can underſtand whom the holy ſynod ſhould call primate of a dioceſe, except * vicar of the 


| Tantundems dae Ari Primatem Diceſeos, quantum fs perhibuiſſet Diæceſeon. P. Nich. I. Ep. 8. (. 507.) To ſay the primate 
cf a dioceſe, is as much as to ſay of dioceſes. 5 


We may note, that ſome provincial Churches were by ancient cuſtom exempted 
rom dependence on any primacy, or patriarchate. 0 N 
Such an one the Cyprian Church was adjudged to be in the Epheſine ſynod ; 

Wherein the privileges of ſuch Churches were confirmed againſt _..., nnn 
the invaſion of greater Churches; and to that urpoſe F ne ths Ane Ju- 
"1s general law enacted, Let the ſame be GHervel in all 1 eee Tf Sropmecarer 
'oceſes and provinces every where— that none of the N 3x8 20 00 1 855 7 ye hs 
cps moſt beloved of God invade another province which af avis Aer xd]arauldrar, AN 51 
d not. formerly belong to bim or his predeceſſors; and if any f, lage 7d decke Ce 


4 have invaded one, and violently ſeized it, that he reſtore Conc. Eph. Cav. 8. 


Such a Church was that of Britain anciently; before Auſtin did introduce the 
ſee Authority here againſt that canon; as by divers learned pens hath been 
2 3 1 | ' 1118729 +5 | ' B. 520 Enie Fr 
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Such was the Church of Afr:ck, as by their canons againſt tranſmarine appel 
and about all other matters, doth appear. l 
It is ſuppoſed by ſome, that diſcipline was ſcrewed yet one peg higher, by {cttin, 
up the order of patriarchs higher than primates, or dioceſan exarchs ; but I find * 
ground of this ſuppoſal, except in one caſe; that is, of the Biſhop of Comune! 
being ſet above the Biſhops of Epheſus, Cæſarea, and Heraclea, which were th, 
- primates of the three dioceſes. 

It is a notable fib which Pope Nicholas II telleth, as Gy. 
tian citeth him; That the Church of Rome inſtituted 40 2 
triarchal ſupremacies, all metropolitan pri macies, cpi 
pal ſees, all eccigſiaſtical orders and dignities va. 
ver. 

Now things ſtanding thus in Chriſtendom, we may, concerning the intereſt g 
the Roman Biſhop, in reference to them, obſerve, 

1. In all theſe tranſactions about modelling the ſpiritual diſcipline, there was ng 
canon eſtabliſhed any peculiar juriſdiction to the Biſhop of Rome, only the 

2. Synod of Nice did ſuppoſe, that he by cuſtom did enjoy ſome authority with. 
in certain precincts of the Weſt, like to that which it did confirm to the Biſhop d 
Alexandria in Eg ypt, and countries adjacent thereto. 


Ones five Patriarebæ cujuſiibet apices, 
five Metropoleum Primatus, aut Epiſcopatu- 
um Cathedras, wel Ecclefiarum cujyſlibet Or- 
dinis Dignitates inſtituit Romana Ecclefia. 
P. Nic. II. Dif. 22. cap. 1. 


neee vale; Con . 3. The ſynods of Conſtantinople did allow him honray 
T4 Tpw]eia x Far Ty. Yn. Privileges, or precedence before all other Biſhops, afſiyning 
8 22 the next place after him to the Biſhop of Conſtanti nople. 
—— Pq +, . ) 2 privileges the ſynod of Chalcedon did equal the fee of Confantingl to 
5. The canons of the two firſt and fourth general ſynods, ordering all affiint 
be diſpatched, and cauſes to be determined in metropolitan or dioceſan ſynods, d 
exclude the Roman Biſhop from meddling in thoſe concerns. 
6. The Popes (out of a humour natural to them, to like nothing but what they 
did themſelves, and which ſerved their intereſts) did not reliſh thoſe canons al 
though enacted by ſynods which themſelves admitted for c- 
cumenical : That ſubſcription of ſome biſhops made above jat) 
ears 
e ſubſcription never tranſmitted to the knowledge of the apiji- 
lick ſee by your predeceſſors, which from its very beginning being 
weak, and long ſince ruinous, you endeavour too late and uni 
fitably to revive. 
＋— — So doth Pope Leo I. treat the ſecond great ſynod, writing 
eel geſta HJnodi illius battenus non habet, nec tO Anatolius : and Gregory ſpeaking of. the ſame ſays, That 
_— Greg. M. EP. 6.31. (ad Eulag. the Roman Church hath not the acts of that ſynod, nor hath r. 
| ceived its Canons. | ; 
7. Wherefore in the Weſt they did obtain no effect, ſo as to eſtabliſh dioceſan pi 
N. A Roman macies there. 5 
„ The Biſhops of cities, which were heads of dioceſes, either did not know dt 
= "ale, theſe r (which is probable, becauſe Rome did ſmother the notice of them) d 
Biſhops did were hinfler'd from uſing them; the Pope having ſo winded himſelf in, and got uct 
give the Pope hold among them, as he would not let go. 


{uch a privi- | : 
lege as the ſynod of Conſtantinople did to the Biſhap of that ſee. (Mare. de Primat. p. 103. ex app. Cod. Theod. Vid. Baron.) 
nod: and what had an /ralien ſynod to preſcribe to all te 


But there is difference between a general ſynod, and an Lalian 
provinces of the Roman empire, or rather of the Weſt ? P. Greg. I. Ep. 7, 8. 

8. It indeed turned to a great advantage of the Pope, in carrying on bis ® 
++... croachments, and enlarging his worldly intereſts, that the weſtern Churches did not 
ais as theeaſtern, conform themſelves to the political frame in embracing dioceſan pi 
 thinketh, that macies? which would have engaged and enabled them better to protect the liberties 
a of their churches from papal invaſions. EXPE 
pretend and offer at his primatical power, apud Marc. 5. 32. but P. Leo did mainly check and quaſh his attempt. Wo 

9. For hende, for want of a better, the Pope did claim to himſelf a patriart 
authority over tlie weſtern; Churches; . pretending a right of calling tynods, © 
meddling in ordinations, of determining cauſes by appeal to him; of dictatins 
. laws and rules to them, againſt the old right of metropolitans, and the later con 


Perſuaſioni enim tuæ in mulls penitus ſuf- 
fragatur quorundam Epiſcoporum ante ſexa- 
ginta, ut jatas, ans fucta ſubſeriptio, nun- 
gudmque a predecefſoribus tuis ad Apoſtolice 
Sedis tranſmiſſa notitiam cui ab initio ſui ca- 
duce dudumgque collapſe ſera nunc & inutilia 
Subjicere fomenta woluiti—P. Leo Ep. 53- 
(ad Anatol.) Vid. Ep. 54, & 55.& 61. 


Romana autem Eccli 


ſtitutions for primacies. of 


Vor. 1] 


ce, as you boaſt, does no whit favour your perſiuaſu; 


ſtop had neither metropolitan nor patriarch, it is to be ſaid that 


— 
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Of this we have an inſtance in St Gregory; where he alledging an imperial con- 
ſtitution importing, that in caſe a clergyman ſhould appeal from his metropolitan, 
the cauſe ſhould be referred. to the archbiſhop and patriarch of. that dioceſe, who judging 
according to the canons aud laws ſhould. give an end thereto; .- * . + 
doth conſequentially aſſume an appeal from a Biſhop to; him- 


elf, adjoining, I againſt theſe things it be ſaid, that the Bi- 


this cauſe was to be heard and decided by. the apoſtolical ſee, 
which is the head of all churches, 


the bounds of his /ub-urbicarian precinéts, he did alſo extend it in quality far be- 
yond the privileges by any eccleſiaſtical law. granted to patriarchs; or claimed or ex- 
erciſed by another patriarch ; till at length by degrees he had advanced it to an ex- 
orbitant omnipotency, and thereby utterly enſlaved the weſtern churches. 

The antient order did allow a patriarch or primate to call a ſynod of the Biſhops 
in his dioceſe, and with them to determine ecclefiaſtical affairs by majority of ſut- 
rages; but he doth not do ſo, but ſetting himſelf down in his chair, with a few of 
his courtiers about him, doth make decrees and dictates, to which he pretendeth All 
muſt ſubmit. 8 | | N 

The ancient order did allow a patriarch to ordain metropolitans duly elected in 
their dioceſes; leaving Biſhops to be ordained by the metropolitans in their provincial 
ſynods; but he will meddle in the ordination of every Biſhop, ſuffering none to be 
conſtituted without his confirmation, for which he muſt ſoundly pay. 


he ancient order did allow a patriarch, with the advice and conſent of his ſynod, 


to make canons for the well-ordering his dioceſe; but he ſendeth about his decretal 
letters, compoſed by an infallible ſecretary, which he pretendeth muſt have the force 
of laws, equal to the higheſt decrees of the whole Church. | 

The ancient order did ſuppoſe Biſhops by their ordination ſufficiently obliged to 
render unto their patriarch due obſervance, according to the canons, he being liable 
to be judged in a ſynod for the tranſgreſſion of his duty; but he forceth all Biſhops 
to take the moſt ſlaviſh oaths of obedience to him that can be imagined. | | 
The ancient order did appoint that Biſhops accuſed for offences ſhould be judged 
in their provinces ;- or upon appeal from'them in patriarchal ſynods : but he receiveth 
appeals at the firſt hand, and determineth them in his court, without calling ſuch a 
ſynod in an age for any ſuch purpoſe. 5 N 

The ancient patriarchs did order all things, as became good ſubjects, with leave 
and under ſubmiſſion to the emperour, who as he pleaſed did interpoſe his confirma- 
tons of their ſanctions: but this man pretendeth to decree what he pleaſeth without 
the leave and againſt the will of princes. D a 

Wherefore he is not a patriarch of the weſtern churches, (for that he acteth ac- 
cording to no patriarchal rule) but a certain kind of ſovereign lord, or a tyrannical 
oppreſſor of them. 161055 3 Shs ro 4 0 


* 


bad aſſumed that name to themſelves; among whom indeed, for the dignity of his 
city, he had obtained a priority of honour or place; but never had any power over 
em ſettled by a title of law, or by clear and unconteſted practice. 
Inſomuch, that if any of them had erred in faith, or offended in practice, it was 
<quiſite to call a general ſynod to judge them; as in the caſes of Athanafius, of Gre- 
8 Nazianzen and Maximus, of J beophilus and S. Chryſoſtom, of Neſtorius and of 
Diofſcorus———__— is evident. „ „„ . 


F 12, Indeed all the oriental Churches did keep themſelves pretty free from his en- 
-cachments, although, when he had ſwollen ſo big in the Weſt, he ſometimes did 


* occafion to attempt on their liberty; which they ſometimes did warily decline, 
metimes ſtoutly did oppoſe. 3 


: miniſtrati 
0 - — * . . . . . 
| * uſfering him to interlope in prejudice to their liberty. 


1 Qq q q 2 They, 


Contra bac fi ditum fuerit, quia nec Me- 
tropolitam habuit nec Patriarcham ; dicendum 
eſt quia a Sede Apoſtalica, que omnium Ec- 
clefiarum caput eft, cauſa hac audienda ac 
dirimenda fuerat. Greg. I. Ep. 11. 56. 


10. Having got ſuch advantage, and as to extent ſtretched his authority beyond Rufn. E. «. 


11. In all the tranſactions for modelling the Church, there never was allowed to If. in 4%. 
the Pope any dominion over his fellow-patriarchs, or of thoſe great mes . 


at as to the. main, thoſe flouriſhing Churches conſtantly did maintain a diſtinct id. de Mare. 


on from the weſtern Churches, under their own patriarchs and. ſynods, - Ly _— 


them, or they with him, beyond what was needful to maintain general communiq, 
and correſpondence with him; which they commonty, as piety obliged, were wil. 


. riſen among them, would be more buſy than they deemed convenient in tampering 
with their affairs, they did rap his fingers : fo Victor, fo Stephanus, ſo Julius, aud 


ſuhject; as the Popes and all Biſhops were to the Roman emperors. 
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They, withost his leave or notiee, dich call and celebrate ſynods (whereof 2 
the firſt great ſynods ars inſtæneev) their ordirations weve not confirmed or touch. © 
ed by him; appeals were net (wich poblick regard or allowance) thence made ;, ch 

fo 


him in cauſes great or little; but they decided them among themſelves: they quaſf. 
eck herefres f ß up among them; as the: fecond general fynod, the Mac, 
mans, Theophilus, the Origemi/ts, &c. Little in any cate had his worſhip to do with 


ling to do. é vs 
And ſometimes, when a pert Pope, upon ſome incidental advantage of difference; 


Liberius of old did feel to their ſmart: ſo afterwards Dantaſus and other Popes in 
the caſe of Flavianus; Innocent in the cafe of St Chryſofforr ; Felix and his fucce. 
ſors in the caſe of Acacius did find little regard had to their imerpoſals. 

So things proceeded, till at length a final rupture was made between them, 2d 
they would not ſuffer him at all to meddle with their affairs. 

| Before I proceed any farther, I ſhall briefly draw ſome corollaries, from this hi. 
ſtorical account which I have given of the original and growth of merropolitica! 
primatical, and patriarchal, juriſdiction, 


t. Pattiarchs ate an human inſtitution, $92 S. 

2. As they wete erected by the power and prudence of men, ſo they may be di 
ſolved by the fame. . Sane 2 

3. They were erected by the leave and confirmation of princes; and by the fam: 
they may be dejected, if great reaſon do appear, —  -- 

4. The patriatchate of the Pope beyond his own province or dioceſe doth not fub- 
fiſt upon any canon of a general fynod. | . 

, s. He can therefore claim no ſuch power othetwiſe than upon his invaſion or a. 
umption. GHOTE UN. OF 2a frre | | 

6. The primates and tmettopolitans of the weſtern Church cannot be ſuppoſed, 
otherwiſe than by force, or out of fear, to have ſubmitted to ſach an authority a 
he doth uſurp. | = Jecke 
F. It is not really a patriarchal power, (like to that which was granted by thec 
nons and princes) but another fort of power which the Pope doth exerciſe. 

8. The moſt rightful patriarch, holding falſe doctrine, or impoſing unjuſt laws 
or tyrannically ' abuſing his power, may and ought to be rejected from Com- 
munion. e e 

9. Such a patriarch is to be judged by a ftee ſynod, if it may be had. 

10. If ſuch a ſynod cannot be had by conſent of princes, each Church may free 


| 3tſelf from the miſchiefs induced by bis perverſe do@rine or practice. 


11. No eccleſiaſtical power can intetpoſ in the management of any affairs wit Wi he 
in the territory of any prince, without his conceſſion. 1111111 

12. By the laws of God, and according to ancient practice, princes may model in 
the bounds of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, etect biſhopricks, 8 diminiſh, oc 
transfer Then as they Pee. Ny for 
13. Wherefore each prince (having fipreme power in his own dominions, 1 me 
equal to what the emperor had in his) may. exclude any foreign prelate from jur. BY an 
diction in his territories. 5 5 At 

14. It is expedient for peace and publick good, that he ſhonld do thus. 4 to 
1 is. 0 prelate, according to the rules of chriſtianity, ought to be content W. the 

is doing fo. 8 | 1 
16. Any prelate, exerciſing power in the dominion of any prince, eatenus, » * 


. 17. Thoſe joints of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, eſtabliſhed in the Roman empitt i his 
the confirmation of emperors, were, (as to neceſſary continuance) diſſol ved by 
diſſolution of the Roman empire. 3 | aa by hi 

18. The power of the Pope in the territories of any prince, did ſubſiſt b Jon 
authority and favour. det 19. H the 
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19. By the ſame reaſon as princes.have curbed the exarbitancy of papal power in 
ome caſes (of entertaining legates, making appeals, diſpoſing of benefices, Fc.) by 
the ame they might exclude it. EO Wen 

20. The practice of chriſtianity doth; not depend upon the ſubſiſtence of ſuch a 
form: inſtituted. by man. | ny GS 

Having ſhewed at large, that this univerſal, fovereignty and juriſdiction of the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome over the Chriſtian, Church, hath no real * Irmbe einher in ſcripture | 
or elſe where, it will be. requiſite to ſhew by what ways and means ſo groundleſs a D, „ . 
daim and pretence ſhould gain belief and ſubmiſſion to it from ſo conſiderable a part A. . Leo 
of Chriſtendom: and that from ſo very ſlender roots, (from flight beginnings and the 
limmeſt pretences one can well imagine) this bulk of exorbitant power did grow, 
the vaſteſt that ever man on earth did attain, or did ever aim at, will be leſs wonder- 
ful, if we do conſider the many caufes which did concur and contribute thereto ; 
ome whereof are propoſed in the following obſervations. 


» 


1. Eminency of any kind (in wealth, in honour, in reputation, in might, in place, 
or mere order of dignity,) doth eaſily pafs into advantages of real power and com- 
mand over thoſe who are inferior in thoſe reſpects, and have any dealings or com- 
mon tranſactions with ſuch ſuperiors. 2 | | 
For to perſons endowed with ſuch eminency, by voluntary deference the conduct 
of affairs is wont to be allowed ; none preſuming to ſtand in competition with them, 
every one rather yielding place to them than to their equals. 1 
The fame conduct of things, upon the ſame accounts, and by reaſon of their poſſeſ- 
fion doth continue faſt in their hands, ſo 'ong as they do retain ſuch advantages. 
Then from a cuſtom of managing things doth ſpring up an opinion gx a pretence 
of right thereto ; they are apt to aſſume a title, and others ready to allow it. 
Men naturally do admire ſuch things, and ſo are apt to defer extraordinary reſpect 
to the poſſeſſors of them. . | | 
Advantages of wealth and might are not only inſtruments to attain, but incentives 
ſourring men to affect the getting authority over their poorer and weaker neighbours ; 
for men will not be content with bare eminency, but will defire real power and 
ſway, ſo as to obtain their wills over others, and not to be croſſed by any. Pope 
Leo had no reaſon to wonder that Anatolius Biſhop of Conſtantinople was not content 2uid ill; fai 
with dry honour. Men are apt to think their honour is precarious, and ſtandeth on 4 car's 
an uncertain foundation, if it be not ſupported with real power; and therefore they 1 
will not be ſatisfied to let their advantages lie dead, which are ſo eaſily improvable de non fi. 
by power, by inveigling ſome, and ſcaring or conſtraining others to bear their yoke: " F Leo Ep, 
and as they are able to benefit and gratify ſome, and thereby render them wil- 


ling to ſubmit, thoſe afterwards become ſerviceable to bring others under, wha are 
diſaffected or refractory. | E | | 


So the Biſhaps of Conſtantinople and of Feruſalem, at firſt had only privileges of 
honour ; but x ah ler ſoon hooked in power, 11 id | 
Now the Reman Biſhop from the beginning was eminent above all other Biſhops, 
in all kinds of advantages. e on cn 
He was ſeated in the imperial city, the place of Sn re- Euſeb. 6. 43. (4 454 
ſort; jhence obvious to ol eyes, and his Dame 2 ole in al TINY ape: } fn, Mare, | 
mouths. He had a moſt numerous, opulent, ſplendid flock g iy Amo 367. 
and clergy. He had the omen income (from liberal obla- Ry AN Fe 
tions) to diſpoſe of. He lived in greateſt ſtate and luſtre, He had opportunities Euſeb. 
to aſſiſt others in tbeir buſineſs, and to reljeve them in their want. He neceſſarily 
thence did obtain great reſpect and veneration. Hence in all common affairs, the 
conduct and preſidence were naturally devolved on him, without conteſt. 
No wonder then, that after ſome time the Pope did arrive to ſome pitch of au- 
thority over poor chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe who lay neareſt to him; improving 
his eminency into power, and his — cbarge into a kind 


A, . : "Tis Pohle Emioxonis Tees & le- 
» Empire; according to that obſervation of Socrates, that ſk 04 e bo adace way 


long before his time the Roman epiſcopacy had 7 
: | J 48 advanced it elf be- wxMÞleans. Soc. 7. 11. 
Jond the prieſthood into a — 2 7 


* — the like he obſerveth to bave happened in the Church of Alexandria, upon Scr. 7. 7. 
e like grounds, or by imitation of ſuch a pattern. TE 


2. Any 


| 
| 
| 


"We 
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Mat. xiii. 32. pand itſelf into a flame: it is very like to the grain 'of muſtard ſeed,” which indeed i; 
the leaſt of all ſeeds ; but when it is grown, it is the greateſt among herbs, and becomet} 
SEPT „ 42 tree, ſe that "the © birds of the air come and lodge in ib. 
; Noe L aps cole Julareiais, branches thereof. Encroaching (as Plutarch faith) is an in. 
10 N01 nate diſeaſe of potentacie. W 

Whoever hath any pittance of it, will be improving his ſtock, having taſted the 
ſweetneſs of having his will (which extremely gratifieth the nature of man) he vil 
not be ſatisfied without having more; he will take himſelf to be ſtraitened by any 

bounds; and will ſtrive to free himſelf of all reſtraintn . 
Any pretence will ſerve to ground attempts of enlarging power, and none will be 
ads 6 „„, balked. For power is bold, enterprizing, reſtleſs: it alway 
. Les 1227. % ier mitis am  watcheth, or often findeth, never paſſeth opportunities of dilating 
Facilius creſeit dignitas quam incipit. Sen. itſelf. Every acceſſion doth beget farther advantages to am. 


2 plify it; as its ſtock. groweth, ſo it with eaſe proportionally 


2 Hen alia, fallt U Safe. iet. doth increaſe; being ever out at uſe. As it groweth, b in 
Ann. 4. (b. 143. 2 © ſtrength to maintain and enlarge itſelf doth grow: it gaining 
more wealth, mote friends, more aſſociates, and dependents. 5 
None can reſiſt or obſtruct its growth, without danger and manifold diſadvanta- 
ges; for as its adherents are deemed loyal and faithful, ſo its oppoſers are branded 
with the imputations of rebellion, contumacy, diſſoyalty; and not ſucceeding in 
their reſiſtance they will be undone. Ps Os 
None ever doth enterprize more than to ſtop its career; ſo that it ſeldom loſeth 
by oppoſition; and it ever gaineth by compoſition, If it be checked at one time, 
or in one place, it will, like the ſea, at, another ſeaſon, in another point, break in, 
If it is ſometimes overthrown in a battle, it is ſeldom conquered in the war. 
It is always on its march forward, and 'gaineth ground; for one encroachment 
doth countenance the next, and is alledged for a precedent to authorize or juſtify it 
It ſeldom moveth backward ; for every ſucceſſor thinketh that he may juſtly enjoy 
what his predeceſſor did gain, or which is tranſmitted into his poſſeſſion ; ſo thut 


there hardly can ever be any reſtitution of 'ill-gotten-power. , 


FF xv F 
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lunteers; from thence he grew to be a prince with ſtated privileges; after, he be- 
came a monarch inveſted with high prerogatives: in fine, he creepeth forward to 
A grand ſeignior, uſurping abſolute dominion; ſo did Auguſtus Cæſar firſt only aß 
ſume the ſtyle of prince of the ſenate, demeaning himſelf modeſtly as ſuch ; but 
be ſoon drew to himſelf the adminiſtration of all things, and upon that foundation 
his ſucceſſors very ſuddenly did erect a boundleſs power. If you trace the foot-lieps 
of moſt empires to the beginning, you may perceive the like. 5 

So the Pope, when he had got a little power, continually did ſwell it. The pu- 
ny pretence of the ſucceeding St Peter, and the name of the apoftolical ſee ; the pre- 
cedence by reaſon of the imperial city; the honorary privileges allowed him by 
«councils; the authority defetred to him by one ſynod of reviſing the cauſes of B. 
ſhops; the countenance given to him in repreſſing ſome hereſies, he did improve i0 
conſtitute himfelf ſovereign lord of the Church. = 5 
3. Spiritual power, eſpecially, is of a growing nature, and more eſpecially that 
which deriveth from divine coftfeation: for it hath a great awe upon the hearts and 
conſciences of men; which engages them to a firm and conſtant adherenc 
It uſeth the moſt ſabtle. arms, which it hath always ready, which needeth no tim 
or coſt to furniſh; which cannot be extorted from its hand; ſo that it can never be 
diſarmed. And its weapons make ſtrong impreſſion, becauſe it propoſeth the mo 
effectual encouragements to its abettors, and diſcouragements to its adverſaries) 
alluring the one with promiſes of God's favour and eternal happineſs, terrifying the 
other with menaces of vengeance from heaven and endleſs miſery ; the dur 0 
ever quell religious, ſuperſtitious, weak people; and often daunt men of knowledge 
and courage. ö ; 
It is preſumed unchangeable and unextinguiſhable by any human power, 7. 

| thence is not (as all other power) ſubject to revolutions. Hence like Achilles t 
hardly vincible, becauſe almoſt immortal. If it be ſometimes rebuffed or impar® 


* 


4 ſoon will recover greater ſtrength and vigour. | "ol 


Vol. I. 


2. Any ſmall power is apt to grow and ſpread itſelf; a ſpark of it ſoon will ex. 


T bus have many abſolute kingdoms grown; the firſt chief was a leader of vo- | 
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The Popes derive their authority from divine inſtitution; and their weapons are Pg. 21. cal 
always ſentences of ſcripture ; they pretend to diſpenſe remiſſion of fins; and pro- 3. 
miſe heaven to their abettors. They excommunicate, curſe, and damn the oppoſers 
of their deſigns. 

They pretend they can never loſe any power that ever did | 
belong to their ſee: they are always ſtiff, and they never re- ee oy Snug 2 7226 
cede or give back. The privileges of the Roman Church can = 2 ee . Nic. I. Ef. 
ſiſtain no detriment. | 


4. Power is eaſily attained and augmented upon occafion of diſſenſions. Each 
faction uſually doth make itſelf a head, the chief in ſtrength and reputation which 
it can find inclinable to favour it; and that head it will ſtrive to magnify, that he 
may be the abler to promote its cauſe ; and if the cauſe doth proſper, he is rewarded 
with acceſſion of privileges and authority: eſpecially thoſe who were oppreſſed, and 
find relief by his means, do become zealouſly active for his aggrandiſcment. 

Thus uſually in civil broils the captain of the prevalent party groweth a prince, 
or is crowned with great privileges as Czſar, Octavian, Cromwell, &c. 

So upon occaſion of the Arian faction, and the oppreſſion of Athanajius, Mar- 
cellus, Paulus, and other Biſhops, the Pope (who by their application to him had 
occaſion to head the Catholick Party) did grow in power; for thereupon the Sard:- 
can ſynod did decree to him that privilege, which he infinitely enhanſed, and which 
became the main engine of rearing himſelf ſo high. | 

And by his interpoſal in the diſſenſions raiſed by the Neftor:ans, the Pelagians, 
the Eutychians, the Acacians, the Monothelites, the Image-worſhippers, and Image- 
breakers, &c. his authority was advanced ; for he, adhering in thoſe cauſes to the 
prevailing party, was by them extolled, obtaining both reputation and ſway. 

5. All power 1s attended by dependencies of perſons ſhelter'd under it, and by it 
enjoying ſubordinate advantages; the which proportionably do grow by its increaſe. 

Such perſons therefore will ever be inciting their chief and patron to amplify his 
power; and in aiding him to compaſs it, they will be very induſtriouſly, reſolutely 
and ſteadily active; their own intereſts moving them thereto, : 

Wherefore their mouths will ever be open in crying him up, their heads will be 
buſy in contriving ways to further his intereſts, their care and pains will be employed 
in accompliſhing his deſigns; they with their utmoſt ſtrength will contend in his de- 
fence againſt all oppoſitions. ; 

Thus the Roman clergy firſt, then the Biſhops of 7raly, then all the clergy of the 
Weſt, became engaged to ſupport, to fortify, to enlarge the papal authority ; they 
all ſharing with him in domination over the laity; and enjoying, wealth, credit, 
lupport, privileges and immunities thereby, Some of them eſpecially were ever 
putting him on higher pretences, and furthering him by all means in his acquiſt and 
maintenance of them. | 8 
5 6. Hence if a potentate himſelf ſnould have no ambition, nor much ability to 
J wprove his power; yet it would of itſelf grow, he need only be paſſive therein; the 
ntereſt of his partizans would effect it: ſo that often power doth no leſs thrive un- 
der luggiſh and weak potentates, eſpecially if they are void of goodnefs, than un- 
der the moſt active and able: Let the miniſters alone to drive on their intereſt. 

7. Even perſons otherwiſe juſt and good do ſeldom ſcruple to augment their power 

y undue encroachment, or at leaſt to uphold the uſurpations of their foregoers ; for 
eren ſuch are apt to favour their own pretences, and afraid of incurring cenſure and 
blame, if they ſhould part with any thing left them by their predeceſſors. They 
*pprehend themſelves to owe a dearnelſs to their place, engaging them to tender its 
dun weal and proſperity, in promoting which they ſuppoſe themſelves not to act 
for their own private intereſt ? and that it is not out of ambition or avarice, but 
out of a regard to the grandear of their office, that they ſtickle and buſtle; and that 
n ſo doing they imitate St Pau! who did magnify his office. They are encouraged 
hereto by the ap Fane p , ni 
nf. by the applauſe of men, eſpecially of thoſe who are allied with them in inte- 
95 and who converſe with them; who take it for a maxim, Boni principis eft am- 
are emperium : The extenders of empire are admired and commended, however 

ey doit, although with cruel wars, or by any unjuſt means. 


Hence 
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| Hence uſually the worthieſt men in the world's eye are greateſt enlargers of pow. 
er; and ſuch men bringing appearances of virtue, ability, reputation, to aid the 
endeavours, do moſt eaſily compaſs deſigns of this nature, finding leſs obſtruction , 
| their attempts; for men are not ſo apt to ſuſpect their integrity, or to charge 
them with ambition and avarice; and the few, who diſcern their aims ane ty, 
| * conſequences of things, are overborn by the number of thoſe who are favourah!y att 
| conceited and inclined toward them. eit 
Thus Julius I, Damaſus I, Innocent I, Gregory I, and the like Popes, whom hi-. Mite 
ſtory repreſenteth as laudable perſons, did yet confer to the advancement of pap,! Mad 
grandeur. But they who did moſt advance that intereſt, as Pope Leo I, Gelajiu; 1 | 
Pope Nicholas I, Pope Gregory VII, in the eſteem of true zealots paſs for the beſt Ws 6 
Sixtus v. Popes. Hence the diſtinction between a good man, a good prince, a good Pope, ihe! 
8. Men of an inferior condition are apt to expreſs them ſelves highly in commen— 
dation of thoſe who are in a ſuperior rank, eſpecially upon occaſion of addreſs and 
intercourſe; which commendations are liable to be interpreted for acknowledg. 
ments or atteſtations of right, and thence do ſometimes prove means of creating it. 
| Of the generality of men it is truly ſaid, that it 4% ond 
—qui fame ſenvit ineptus, erve fame, and is ſtunned with titles and images; readily al. 
a * Siding to TIED they claim, 9 — . 
| | the grounds of their title. Simple and weak men out of ab- 
jectedneſs or fear are wont to crouch, and ſubmit to any thing upon any terms, 
Wiſe men do not love brangling, nor will expoſe their quiet and ſafety without great 
reaſon ; thence being inclinable to comply with greater perſons. Bad men, out of 
deſign to procute advantages or impunity, are prone to flatter and cloſe with them. 
Good men out of due reverence to them, and in hope of fair uſage from them, arc 
ready to complement them, or treat them with the moſt reſpectful terms. Those 
who are obliged to them will not ſpare to extol them ; paying the eaſy return of 
good words for good deeds. | 
Thus all men conſpire to exalt power ; the which ſnatcheth all good words a 
true, and conſtrueth them to the moſt favourable ſenſe ; and alledgeth them as ver. 
dicts and arguments of unqueſtionable right. So are the complements or terms of 
| reſpect, uſed by Hieron, Auſtin, Theodoret, and divers others, toward Popes, 
| drawn into an argument for papal authority; whereas the actions of ſuch Fathers 
and their diſcourſes, upon other occaſions, do manifeſt their ſerious judgment to 
have been directly contrary to his pretences: Wherefore the emperor of Conjtar- 
kala 5d Þ dyles. tTinople in the Florentine ſynod had good reaſon to decline ſuch 
MiTws, pngi, Tis of dg. or iv d ſayings * for arguments, for f (faith he) any of the ſaint 


AY TIE F TETQV, ty EXACCY, TETO aVTE 4 , ohiftle honour ert. 
| A r. ler %. 2 C. f 445 in am epiſtle bonour the Pope, be ſhall take that as unjo 
| ing privileges. 


9. Good men commonly (out of charitable ſimplicity, meekneſs, modeſty and 
humility, love of peace, and averſeneſs from contention) are apt to yield to the en- 


croachments of thoſe, who any-wiſe do excel them; and when ſuch men do yield deed 
others are ready to follow their example. Bad men have little intereſt. to reſiſt, and dor 
no heart to ſtand for publick good; but rather ſtrike in preſently, taking advantag . '2: 
by their compliance to drive a good. market for themſelves. Hence ſo many of rap! 
ſorts in all times did comply with Popes, or did not obſtruct them; ' ſuffering the Ia 
without great obſtacle to raiſe their power. Re * 
10. If in ſuch caſes a few wiſe men do apprehend the conſequences of things, 38 rk a 


they can do little to preyent them. They ſeldom have the courage with ſufficien 
zeal to buſtle againſt encroachments ; fearing to be overthrown by its ſtream, to lok 
their labour, and vainly to ſuffer by it: If they offer at reſiſtance, it is uſually faunt 
and moderate: whereas power doth act vigorouſly, and puſh itſelf. forward WI 
. mighty violence; ſo that it is not only difficult to check it, but dangerous to op⸗ 
pO 1. | 2 n 22240 ond dr 3G | 
ta de wocabulorum occaforibus plurimim Ambiguity of words (as it cauſeth many debates, ſo) yield 


| | Yu 
. . 0: ( 

queſtiones ſubornantur, ſicut & de verborum eth much advantage to the foundation and amplification J- his 0 
12 communionibus. Tertull. de Reſur. Carn. power : for what ever fat dof it, will be interpreted n 45 , 
54+ oy vour of it, and will afford colour to its pretences. ttets And, 
innocently or careleſsly uſed are by interpretation extended to ſignify great man g of 

or what you pleaſe. For inſtance: - i; Me 


6 
1 673 
The word Biſbop may import any kind of ſuperintendency or inſpection; hence | 

Peter came to be reckoned Biſhop of Rome, becauſe in virtue of his apoſtolical of- 
ice he had inſpection over that Church founded by him, and might exerciſe 
ome epiſcopal acts. 3 e 
The word Head doth ſignify any kind of eminency, the word Prince any priori- Kat 547% 
ty, the word to preſide any thing of ſuperiority or pre-eminence ; hence ſome Fathers 2 
tributing thoſe names to St Peter, they are interpreted to have thought him ſove- 4. 34. 
eign in power over the Apoſtles. And becauſe ſome did give like terms to the Pope, 
hey infer his ſuperiority in power over all Biſhops ; notwithſtanding ſuch Fathers 
lid expreſs a contrary judgment. Tet 119019 959 R 
The word Succeſſor may import any derivation of power; hence becauſe St Peter 


* Add AK. * — 0 FY 
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. 
1 


3 


+ Wi aid to have founded the Church of Rome, and to have ordained the firſt Biſhop. 

„ber, the Pope is called his ſucceſſor. + eee N 

._ WH The word Authority doth often import any kind of influence upon the opinions 

i Wer ations of men (grounded upon eminence of place, worth, Dole A, Beete pee af le. 


ſeputation, or any ſuch advantage). Hence becauſe the Pope pat fumma authoritas erat; non illuſerat. 


of old ſometimes was deſired to interpoſe his authority, they —Sulp. Sev. 2. 63. 


will underſtand him to have had right to command or judge 1 G — 3 


n ſuch caſes; although authority is ſometimes oppoſed to choſe dime. 
ommand, as where Lzvy faith, that Evander did bold thoſe " nn 6 
places by authority rather than by command ; and Tacitus of ue Biltop of Carthage was of no mean 
he German princes faith, They are heard rather according to. authority. A BO: eas 

their authority of perſuading, than power of commanding. The . „e Too iu” ET yay” 
urd Judge (faith Camus) is frequently uſed to fignify::no more Ger. (p. 640.) 3 
ban I do' think or concei ve; whereby he doth excuſe divers Fonda authoritate magis quam im- 


Popes from having decreed a notable error (for Alexander III 933 in ca figmificati- . 


of them, that they judged that after. a matrimony con- one ufurpatur, ut idem fit quod ſeatia ſeu qi. 
1 ated, not ary a ea 3 another may be valid, that being dij- Can. foc. 6. cap. 8. comp. lib. 6. 1. 
wed). Yet 1 : | 


the Pope is ſaid to have judged fo or ſo in any caſe, it is alledged for 
certain argument of proper juriſdiction. $2 {eat . 
11, There is a ſtrange inchantment in words; which being (although with no 
reat colour of reaſon) aſſumed, do work on the fancies of men, eſpecially of the OE 
reaker ſort, Of theſe, Power doth ever arrogate to itſelf ſuch as are moſt operative, 
their force ſuſtaining and extending itſelf. ' 

So divers prevalent factions did aſſume to themſelves. the name of Catholick; and 

ve Roman Church particularly hath appropriated that word to itſelf, even fo as to 
immit a bull, implying Rome and the univerſe to be the fame place; and the per- 
tual canting of this term hath been one of its moſt effectual charms to weak peo- 
le. I am a Catholich, that is, an Univerſal, therefore all I hold is true; this is their 


fat argument. N 


and I The words Succeſſor of Peter, Apoſtolick See, Prima ſedes, have been ſtrongly 

: en- Ned for arguments of papal authority; the which have beyond their true force (for 

field * they ſignify nothing) had a ſtrange efficacy upon men of underſtanding and 

and om. : J 7 w 1 4 4 Ky = bod x | 7 
ntazt 2. The Pope's power was much amplified by the impor- |, —#t a4 Domini mei tanti hrs. o 4 
of al "ty of perſons condemned or extruded from their places, n Lin 


ether upon juſt accounts, or wrongfully and by faction; Spell. (in P. Nich. Ep. 37. p. 53.) 5 
they finding no other more hopeful E eee 


„ a did often apply to him; for what will not men do, rr g- 3 

icient hither will not they go in ſtrait ? . ſuccour. 

o lok us did Marcion go to Rome, and ſue for admiſſion to communion there. So | 

; faint Latus and Feliciſimus in St Cyprian, being condemned in Africk did fly to Cypr. £p. 68. 
wit e for ſhelter, of which abſurdity St Cyprian doch ſo complain. So likewiſe Mar- E. 55. 

to Land Baſilides, in St Cyprian, being outed of their ſees, for having lapſed from | 


x Chriſtian profeſſion, did fly to Stephen for ſuccour, to be reſtored. So Maxi- 
x (the Cynick) went to Rome, to get a confirmation of his election at Conſtanti- 
15 So Marcellus, being rejected for Heterodoxy, went thither to get atteſtation 
's Orthodoxy (of which St Bafil complaineth). So Apiarius, being condemned 
ek for his crimes, did appeal to Roe. | 
ON on the other fide, Athanaſius being with great partiality condemned by the — 
of Tyre, Paulus and other Biſhops being extruded from their ſees for Ortho- a 
v1, I, Rrrr doxy; 
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* did complain to the Pope. a 
13. All princes are forward to heap honour on the Biſhop of their imperial c. 
ty; it ſeeming a. diſgrace to themſelves, that ſo near a relation be an inferiot 
to any other; who is as it were their ſpiritual paſtor, who is uſually by their ſpecial 
favour advanced. The city itſelf and the court will be reſtleſs in aſſiſting hiq 1; 
climb. Ed ! 13 en err AVIS £00 1 LE V8 
Thus did the Biſhop of Conſtantinople ariſe to. that high pitch of honour, And tg 
be ſecond patriarch ;: who at firſt was a mean ſuffragan to the Biſhop of Herachha; 
Cod. Lib. T. this by the ſynods of Conſtantinople and Chalcedon is aſſigned for the reaſon of his ad. 
tit. 2. cap. 16. ancement. And how ready the emperors: were to promote the dignity of that Bi. 
ſhop, we ſee by many of their edicts to that purpoſe; as particularly that of Ley, 
So, for the honour of their city, the emperors 2 did favour the Pope, aſſiſting 
him in the furtherance of his deſigns,” and extending his privileges by their edictz x 
bome, and letters to the eaſtetn emperors, recommending their affairs. | th 
So in the ſynod of Chalcedon we have the letters of Valentinian, together with of 
' thoſe of Placidia and of Eudbeia the empreſſes to Theodg/ius,' in behalf of Pope Ly 
for retractation of the Epbeſine ſynod ; wherein they do expreſs themſelves engaged Wl ft 
00, 4.0.4... to:mamtam:ithe hohour of the Roman ſee; Seeing that (faith 
F —_— Placidia, mother of Theodofius) it becometh us in all thing; t 
OAH, r. 9 T Tay RNA 5 = * . a . . "Ys. 
ver, ir mace vd cg Taggpvnd- * ſerve the honour: and dignity of this chief city, which is tle 


Fat. Syn. Chalc. (p. 2. miſtreſs of ull others. WO 


Seer, (Im 80 Pope Nicholas confeſieth;, that the. emperors had extolled the Roman ſi vid tu 
— ben. di vers privileges, had enriched it with giſto, had enlarged it with benefits (or bene- Wi to 
Ciis egfulerint, fices) Se. Rain N * N nnn Can 
e . ft oth £4200 f wil 
rint, beneficiis amphaverint, qualiter illam, &c. P. Nic. I. Ep. 8. G. 513%%ꝗ/%ͤ9 “ * 
Romaines temipore pf OD OHIO Os 9 0h hox 
Pauper erat Preefal,, Regali munere erevit, Se.. : ; 
4 Gunth. Lig. 1b. 6. Mr natko: Fora | 1 drix 
14. The Popes had the advantage of being ready at hand to ſuggeſt what they 2 
pleaſed to the court, and thereby to procure his edicts (directed or dictated by then- . . k 
ſelves) in their favour, for extending their power, or repr efling any oppoſition made teal 
to their encroachments,  _ OE One S e 'F 7 
Baronius obſerveth that the Biſhops of Conſtantinople did uſe this advantage for * 
Hes Los, fed Heacii faftu tementis pen,. their ends; for thus he reflecteth on the edit of the empen Bi th 
r 2 22 fuperbie me Leo in favour of that ſee : Theſe thi ng s Leo, but queſtionleſ Cole * 
ta. Baron. Ann. 473. \ ELIA ECP EN neee K Arr. 9 upoi 
. Aan. 473. f. 4. Ce ved in the words of Acacius, fwelling with pride. | | 
Apud Mare. And no leſs unqueſtionably did the Popes conceive words for the empero il ry 
met countenance of their authority. | e CUT FE Tong 
Hi. n. Such was the edict of Yalentinian in favour of Leo againſt Hilarius Biſhop o E 
(p. 576.) Arles, * (in an unjuſt cauſe as Binius confeſſeth) who conteſted his authority to u- ritu; 
TER 3 what was done in a Gallican fynod, And we wy 15 kno! 
Ex bis intellagis, Laden cum de cu: Baronius himſelf for this obſervation, By this, Reader, ll. H 
's [ 4 K, ds ; $3 TP 3217. lo E 2 mn , 
warts n — under ſtandeſt, that when the emperors ordained laws conceſu dien 
ſeium ex ſeriptis legibus Hlatuiſ. Baron. religion, they did it by tranſcribing. and enacting the law: 1 car: 
. tn be Church upon the admonition , the holy Bijoop, * | T 
OG [IS „ them to do their duty. It was a notable edit, which 5e y of 
Chriſti Pr de- ee nn 12 7 5 7 . 8 
crelum IN P. Hil. AN Hilarius alledgeth, It was alſo decreed by the laws 0 urin Pope 
2» Þþrances, that whatſoever the Biſhop of the apoſtolick ſee ſhould Ye 
on examination pronounce concerning churches and their governors, &c. ſhould with ff N 
verence be received and ſtrict iy obſerved, &c.. a 
Such edidts by crafty ſuggeſtions being at opportune titnes from eaſy and gow to pr 
princes procured, did hold, not being eaſily reverſed: and the power which! e 
enſu 


2. Nich. I. Pope once had obtained by them, he would never patt with; fortifying it by l 


% 


Ep. 36. pretences of divine immutable right, of 
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The emperor Grattan, having gotten the world under him, did order the Churches Theod. 5. 2. 
to thoſe who would communicate with Pope Damaſus. This and the like counte> 
ances did bring credit and authority to the Roman ſee. ., | 


* 
* 
. 


15. It is therefore no wonder, that Popes being ſeated in the metropolis of the 


weſtern empire (the head of all the Roman ſtate) ſhould find intereſt ſufficient to 
make themſelves by degrees what they would be; for they not only ſurpaſſing the 


provincial Biſhops in wealth and repute, but having power in court, who dared to 


all a feather with them, or to withſtand their encraachments ? What wiſe man 
would not rather bear much, than conteſt upon ſuch diſadvantages, and without 
probable grounds of ſucceſs. | 0 
16. Princes who favoured them with ſuch conceſſions, and abetted their under- 
takings, did not foreſee what ſuch increaſe of power in time would ariſe to; or ſu- 
ſpect the prejudice thence done to imperial authority. They little thought that in 
virtue thereof Popes would check, and mate princes; or would claim ſuperiority o- 
ver them; for the Popes at that time did behave and expreſs: themſelves with mode- 
ſty and reſpect to emperors. r 
17. Power once rooted doth find ſeaſons and favourable junctures for its growth; 
the which it will be intent to embrace. 8 . e ee a 
The confuſions of things, the eruptions of Barbarians, the. ſtraits. of emperors, 
the contentions of - princes, &c. did all turn to account for him; and in confuſion 
of things he did ſnatch what he could to himſelf. . 
The declination and infirmity of the Roman empire gave him opportunity to 
ſtrengthen his intereſts, either by cloſing with it, ſo as to gain ſomewhat by its 
conceſſion; or by oppoſing it, ſo as to head a faction againſt it. As he often had 


opportunity to promote the deſigns of emperors and princes, ſo thoſe did return 


to him increaſe of authority; ſo they trucked and bartered together. For when 
princes were in ſtraits, or did need aſſiſtance (from his reputation at home) to the 
turtherance of their deſigns, or ſupport of their intereſt in Tah, they were content 
to honour him, and grant what he deſired: as in the caſe of Acacius, which had 
cauſed ſo long a breach, the emperor, to engage Pope Hormiſdas, did conſent to his 
will, And at the Florentine ſynod, the emperor did bow to the Pope's terms, in 
hopes to get his aſſiſtance againſt the Turks. F 
When the eaſtern emperors, by his means chiefly, were Aevuds Heouons mas * p FY. 
driven out of Italy, he ſnatched a good part of it to himſelf, fome wood. 
and ſet up for a temporal prince, | : | 
When princes did claſh, he by yielding countenance to one fide, would be ſure 
to make a good market for himſelf: for this pretended ſucceſſor to the fiſherman, was 
tally {killed to angle in troubled waters. FI | 
They have been incendiaries of Chriſtendom, the kindlers and fomenters of war. Zach. P. Nic. 
And would often ſtir up wars, and, inclining to the ſtronger part, would ſhare with * 25. 30. 
the conqueror; as when he ſtirred up Charles againſt the Lombardi. They would, , fine fuſdi 
upon ſpiritual nce, be interpoſing in all affairs 0 
pon Ipiritual pretence, poung — oth 


rum P ontifices, qui bella extinguere, diſcordias tollere debuiſſent, ſuſeitarent ea potiùs atgue axtrirent. Modruvienſis Epiſc. in Conc. Lat. 
Jib Leone X. S2f7. 6. (p. 72.) — x Tr | 


He did oblige princes by abetting their cauſe when it was unjuſt or weak; his ſpi- 
ritual authority ſatisfying their conſcience : whence he was ſure to receive good ac- 
knowledgment and recompence. As when he did allow Pepin's uſurpations. Au 752. 
He pretended to diſpoſe of kingdoms, and to conſtitute princes : reſerving obe- | 
dience to himſelf, Gregory VII granted to Robert Guiſlard, Naples and Sicily benefi- Amo 1060. 
aro jure. Innocent 11 gave to Roger the title of king. | | 1139. 
There is ſcarce any kingdom in Europe, which he hath not claimed the ſovereign- 
of, by ſome pretence or other. Princes ſometimes for quiet-ſake have deſired the 
ope's conſent and allowance of things appertaining of right to themſelves, whence | 
ine Pope took advantage to claim an original right of diſpoſing ſuch things. 
The proceeding of the Pope upon occaſion of wars is remarkable ; when, he'did 
enter league with a prince to fide with him in a war againſt another, he did covenant 
to proſecute the enemy with ſpiritual arms (that is, with excommunications and in- 
cracts) engaging his confederates to uſe temporal arms. So making eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures tools of intereſt.” | | NY 


So k- > 25 Rrrra = | : | When 


L 


When the oak is fallen, every one gets 


Anaft. in Vit. 


cione, quod il. 
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When Princes werd in difficalties, (by the-mutinous diſpoſition of princes, y, 
emulation of: antagonifts) he would, as ſet ved his intereſt, interpoſe, hooking 1 
ſome advantage to himſelf, 1 nt 14 Fee 
In the tumults againſt out king Jabn, he ſtruck in, and would have drawn gl. 
kimgdoci'cs HI C e ee n fr. eee, 


3 


2210 A ot is to þ | cot 

He would watch opportunity to quarrel with princes, upon pretence they d | 

intrench on his ſpiritual power: as about the point of inveſtiture of Biſhops, 214 poi 

receiving homage from them. | e 51h | 

nn 239 e DID about e Boing: ; iaten 3 | if 

Gregory VII. did excommunicate Henry III. (Anno 1076.) | 

- Cabixtus I. Henry IV. —— 1120.) eſp 

Adrian IVW. Frederic, (Anno 1160.) wa 

Celeftinus III. - Henry V. (Amo 1195.) | 

Innocent II. = Otho. (Anno 1219.) anc 

Hemorius III. and Gregory IX. N Frederick II. (Anno 1220.) nt 

Innocent IV. in the Ludg.Conc, F 123245.) l 

18. The ignorance of times did him great ſervice; for then all the little learnins , 

which was, being in his clients and factors, they could inſtil what they plei anc 

into the credulous people. Then his dictates would paſs for infallible oracle inv 

and his decrees for inviolable laws: whence his veneration was exceedingly in- on 

creaſed. | q Bagh: $61 eee 5 of 

i TH 3M DS in 4% | - 

Ta ee, 19. He was, forward to ſupport factious churchmen agi cla 
2 1 Mat. Fa. -: Princes, upon pretence of ſpiritual.intereſt and liberty. Ard 
5 Aůlually by his importunity and arts getting the better in fich 

conteſts, he thereby did much ſtrengthen his authority. a 

20. He maketh Pane the head; of all the clergy, and carrying himſelf a is cxp 

| | protector and patron, did engage thereby innumerable moſt able heads, tongues and ate 

| pens; who were devoted to maintain whatever he did, and had little elſe to do. to 

| 2 1. So great a party he cheriſhed with exorbitant liberties, ſuffering none to me and 

| over them or touch them beſide himſelf, ER on 

22. He did found divers nlitius and bands of ſpiritual janiſaries, to be com- , 

batants for his intereſts; who depending immediately upon him, ſubſiſting by bis feit 

charters, enjoying exemptions by his authority from other juriſdictions, being gor 

ſworn: to a ſpecial obeiſance of him, were entirely at his devotion, ready with / 

all their might. to advance his intereſts, and to maintain all the pretences of their Wl 16 

Patron and benefactor. loan | | : 

. Theſe had great ſway among the people, upon account of their religious guits tive 

and pretences, to extraordinary heights of ſanctimony, auſterity, contempt of the 3 

world. And learning being moſtly confined to them, they were the chief teachers tari 

and guides in Chriſtendom ; ſo that no wonder, if he did challenge and could ma- zut! 

tain any thing by their influence, . ED dd 

They did cry up his power as ſuperior to all others. They did attribute to hin ther 

titles ſtrangely high, Vice-God, Spouſe of the Church, &c. ſtrange attributes of Of. 3 

nipotency, infullibility, ce. 3 8 I 

Pro pallio omnino alipuid dare probibee., 23. Whereas: wealth is à great finew of power, he did n- bis 

Greg. I. Ep. 4. 4. vent divers ways of drawing great ſtore thereof to himſcl. 3 

By how many tricks did he proll money from all parts of Chriſtendom ? as by ” 


Diſpenſations for marriage within degrees prohibited, or at uncanonical time 
for vows and oaths; for obſervance of faſts and abſtinences ; for pluralities and in- Poir 
mpatible henefices, non-reſidences, GWS. =O, | 
, Indulgenoes and pardons, and freeing fouls from the pains of purgatory. 
Vendit plam- Reſervations, and proviſions of benefices, not beſtowed gratis. 


bum pro auro 


Taxa Camera: Conſecrated preſents; Agnus Dei's, Swords, Roſes, &c. 


rice. Confirmations of Biſhops, * ſending palls. q 
In the times | 72 | | „ a | th 
of Henry I. the Biſnop of Neri did pay r0000 l. Sterling for his Pall. Marr. Par. (p. 274.) 6 ey 
Daß 88. | | | | £42*v& | oun 
Appeals to his court. Uid 


— % 


Peter-pence. Tributes of Peter-pence, Annates, Tithes, introduced upon occafion of hol * 
Plat. p. 257. ; . | | £ 
wars, and continued, 15741 7] 


Playing faſt and looſe, tying knots, and undoing them for gain. 


ending 
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Sending legates to drain places of money. "Lf 
Commutations of penance for money, 
Inviting to pilgrimage at Rome. A) PREG „ ett £70 08 ee 
Hooking in legacies. What a maſs of treaſure did all this 9uantas hobir divitias yeperit hae fabule 
come to? What a trade did he drive ? ol. GBA: tf of 
24. He did indeed eafily, by the help of his mercenary divines, transform moſt 
ints of divinity in accommodation to his intereſts of power, reputation, and gain. 
25. Any pretence, how flender ſoever, will in time get ſome validity; being fer- 
tified by the conſent of divers authors, and ſuitable practice. : * 
Any ſtory ſerving the deſigns of a party, will get credit by being often told, 
eſpecially by writers bearing a ſemblance of gravity; whereof divers will never be 
wanting to abet a flouriſhing party. 
26. The hiſtories of ſome ages were compoſed only by the Pope's clients, fr:ars 
and monks, and ſuch people; which therefore are partial to him, addicted to his 
intereſts, and under awe of him, „ WD 1 
For a long time none dared open his mouth to queſtion any of his pretences, or 
reprehend his practices, without being called Heretic, and treated as ſueh. 
27. Whereas the Pope had two ſorts of oppoſites to ſubdue, temporal princes 
and Biſhops ; his buſineſs being to o'ertop princes, and to enſlave all Biſhops; or to 
invade and uſurp the rights of both; he uſed the help of each to compaſs his deſigns 
on the other; by the authority of princes oppreſſing Biſhops, and by the aſſiſtance 
of Biſhops mating princes. 3 | 
28, When any body would not do as he would have them, he did inceſſantly Q © A. 
clamour or whine, that St Peter was injured. 56 21,54 on] 28 
J | am B. Petri in illis partibus non obfervatur, & a te ſpernitur & wlolatur. P. Nich. I. Bo! 37. 


29. The forgery of the decretal epiſtles (wherein the ancient Popes are made 
expreſsly to ſpeak and act according to ſome of his higheſt pretences, deviſed long 
after their times, and which they never thought of, good men) did hugely conduce 
to his purpoſe; authoriſing his encroachments by the ſuffrage of ancient doftrine - 
and practice: A great part of his canon-law is extracted out of theſe, and grounded 
on them. | | 8 bene 

The donation of Conſtantine, fictitious acts of councils, and the like counter- 
leit ſtuff, did help thereto; the which were ſoon embraced, as we ſee in Pope Gre- 


ng gory II. | | | | | 2 T3 | 

ith As alſo legends, fables of miracles, and all ſuch deceiveableneſ of unrighteouf- 'Aniry 7 - 

geit neſs. 1 | | | On 2 Thet 2. 10. 
30. Popes were ſo cunning as to form grants, and impute that to privileges de- Twiſd. 5. 17. 

iſco ved from them, which princes did enjoy by right or cuſtom. i CES? 1 

the 31. Synods of Biſhops called by him at opportune ſeaſons, conſiſting of his vo- wm _ 

des taries or ſlaves. None dared therein to whiſper any thing to the prejudice of his Zxtortis aſen- 


authority. He carried whatever he pleaſed to propoſe, without check or contra- 2 . oy 
dction. Who dared to queſtion any thing done by ſuch numbers of paſtors ſtyling Ho, Chalc.) 
themſelves the Repreſentative of Chriſtendom ? — —— ES 
32. The having hampered all the clergy with ſtrict oaths of univerſal obedi- 
* to him (beginning about the times of Pope Gregory VII.) did greatly aſſure 
11s power. | . BR 
33. When intolerable oppreſſions and exactions did conſtrain princes to ſtruggle 
with him, if he could not utterly prevail, things were brought to compoſition ; 
whereby he was to be ſure for that time a gainer, and gained eſtabliſhment. in ſome 


points, leaving the reſt to be got afterward in more favourable junctures. 


Witneſs the C Henry IT. and P. Alex. III. Anno 5 on 
Concondates Edi. III. and P. Greg. XI. Anno 1373. 
between (Henry V. and P. Mart. V. Anno _—_ 


Kay When princes were fain to curb their exorbitancies by pragmatical anions, 
mey were reſtleſs till they had got thoſe ſanctions revoked. ' And whlen they 
ound weak princes, or any prince in circumſtances advantaging their deſign, they 


ud obtain their end. So Pope Leo X got Leuis XI to repeal the pragmatical ſan- 
ang of his anceſtors, 


35. The 


* . 
1 11 


Diſtinct 1 7. | 2 ; 
Cim etiam ſolum Roman. Pontificem pro 


OOO OT — —— 


iſe of the Pope's Supremacy. 


— — — — 


Trea 
80 y 2 : 


—_ „„ * 


with prohibited marriages, Ic. did not only bring much griſt to his mill; but did 
enable him highly to oblige divers perſons (eſpecially great ones) to himſelf. Por 
to him they owed the quiet of their conſcience from ſcruples. 
the ſatisfaction of their deſires, and legitimation of their iſſue, and title to their pol. 


ſeſſions. | 


36. 80 the device of indulgences did greatly raiſe the veneration of him; for who 


would not adore him, that could looſe bands, and free his foul from long and gtie. 


vous pains? 


The next Suppoſition is this, That in faf the Roman Biſhops continual) 
from & Peter's time, have enjoyed and exerciſed this ſovereign power. 


T HIS is a queſtion of fact, which will beſt be decided by a particular con. 
ſiderat ion of the ſeveral branches of ſovereign power, that ſo we may exz- 
mine the more diſtinctly whether in all ages the Popes have enjoyed and exerciſed 
them, or not. . 

And if we ſurvey the particular branches of ſovereignty, we ſhall find that the 
Pope hath no juſt title to them, in reaſon, by valid law, or according to anciem 
practice, whence each of them doth yield a good argument againſt his pretences. 


I. If the Pope were ſovereign of the Church, he would have power to convo. 
cate its ſupreme councils and judicatories; and would conſtantly have exerciſed it. 

This power therefore the Pope doth claim; and indeed did 
pretend to it a long time ſince, before they could obtain to ex- 


Vo 1 


35. The power he did aſſume to abſolve men from oaths and vows, to diſpenſe 


To him they owed 


tempore exiſtentem, tanquam auctoritatem ſu- 
per omnia concilia habentem, conciliorum in- 
dicendorum, transftrendorum, ac diſſolvendo- 
rum plenum jus & poteſtatem habere— mani- 
Feſt conflet. - Conc. Lat. Se. 11. (p. 152.) 


222 Domini, & meritis B. Pe. 
#ri Apeſtoli, fingularis congregandarum Syno- 


| dorum authoritas, & Sanctorum Canonum ac 


Venerandurum Patrum decretis multipliciter 
Privata tradita eft poteſias. P. Hadrian I. 
apud Bin. Tom. 5. p. 565. (Anno 785.) 
Cum generalium Synodorum convoc 
auttoritas Apoſtolice ſedi B. Petri ſingulari 


andi before him, The authority 


erciſe it: It is manifeſtly apparent (faith Pope Leo X, with 
approbation of his Lateran ſynod) that the Roman Biſhop fr 


the time being (as who hath authority over all councils) hath 


alone the full right and power of indicting, tranſlating, aui 
diſſolving councils; and long before him, To the apy 
lical authority (ſaid Pope Adrian I.) by our Lord's communi, 
and by the merits of St Peter, and by the decrees of the bah 
canons and of the venerable Fathers, a right and ſpecial poi. 
of convocating ſynods hath many-wiſe been committed; and yet 
(faith Pope Pelagius II.) of conv 
cating ſynods hath been delivered to the apoſtolical fee by the jingi- 


I 


NN fit tradita—P. Pelag. II. Epi. 8. 


(Bin. Tom. 4. p. 476.) Anno 587, e an 
hec Epiſtola fit Pelagii II. hh mes 
Negat Launoius, 


lar privilege of St Peter. | | 

But it is manifeſt, that the Pope cannot pretend to this 
power by virtue of any old eccleſiaſtical canon; none ſuch 
being extant or produced by him: Nor can he alledge any ancient cuſtom ; there 
having been no general ſynod before Conſtantine; and as to the practice from that 
time, it is very clear, that for ſome ages the Popes did not afſume or exercil 
ſuch a power, and that it was not taken for their due. Nothing can be more © 
dent, and it were extreme impudence to deny that the emperors at their pleaſute 
and by their authority did congregate all the firſt general ſynods ; for ſo the oldet 
hiſtorians in. moſt expreſs terms do report, ſo thoſe princes in their edicts did ave, ſo 
the ſynods themſelves did declare. The moſt juſt and pious emperors, who did be 


greateſt love tò the clergy, and had much reſpect for the Pope, did call them with 
out ſcruple; it was deemed their right to do it, none did remonſtrate againſt their 
practice, the Fathers in each ſynod did refer thereto, with allowance, and comme 
ly with applauſe ; Popes themſelves did not conteſt their right, yea commonly di 


petition them to exerciſe it. | | | 
Theſe things are fo clear and fo obvious, that it is almoſt vain to prove them; 


[ 


ſhall therefore but touch them, 


\ 


Ir 


In 


preach'd, to keep the holy Church of God in 


| out the imperial command. 


— 


* . 
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In general, Socrates doth thus atteſt to the ancient practice ; 
Ie (faith he) do continually include the emperors in our 
kiſtory, becauſe upon them, ever fince they became Chriſtians, 
acclefaftical affairs have depended, and the greateſt ſynods 
have been and are made by their appointment: and Fuſtinian 
in his prefatory type to the fifth general council beginneth 
thus. It hath been ever the care of pious and orthodox empe- 
rors, by the aſſembling of the moſt religious Biſhops, ta cut off 
hereſies, as they did ſpring up, and by the right faith ſincerely 
peace; and to 
do this was ſo proper to the emperors, that when Ruffin 
did affirm St Hilary to have been excommunicated in a ſynod, 
St Hierom to confute him, did aſk ; Tell me what emperor did 
command this ſynod to be congregated? implying it to be 
illegal or impoſſible that a ſynod ſhould be congregated with- 


Particularly Euſebius ſaith of the Chriſtian emperor, that 
as a common Biſhop appointed by God, he did ſummon ſynods 
of God's miniſters; ſo did he command a great number of 
Biſhops to meet at Arles, (for deciſion of the Donati/ts cauſe ;) 
ſo did he alſo command the Biſhops from all quarters to meet 
at Tyre for examination of the affairs concerning Athanaſius ; 
and that he did convocate the great ſynod of Nice (the firſt 


and moſt renowned of all general ſynods) all the hiſtorians 


do agree, he did himſelf affirm, the Fathers thereof in their 


a: ͤ:1:p: we — 4 co * 


urs dg g BaTihils Th Ig op e- 
entuCaroye!, C, & xeistaviC er 
Fa, Ta T 'ExKAncias Tpiy (a7 
NPTHT9 +5 auTav, x, al viylsarov/do 
Th avTaY YIaun Yeywadi T8 x) yi 


* .T&1. SOCT. 5. proœm. 


Semper ud um fuit orthedoxis & pris im- 
peratorious, pro tempore exortas Hæreſes per 
congregationem religieſiſimorum Epiſcoporum 
amputart, & recta fide fincerè præd cata, in 
pace Santtam Dei Ecclefiam cuſtodire : 
Juſtin. in Syn. 5. Collat. 1. (p. 209.) Gras 
p-. 308. magis emphatice. 


| Doce — quis Imperator hanc Synodum juſſi- 
rit congregari ? Hier. | 


Old T1; ee Emioxon® tx Oed r- 
vI&4 per guvides FF Oed N οαναν 
ouvvexpurs:. Euſeb. de Vit. Conſt, I. 44. 
| Ta4ious A Sapopwt th dpv nr or T- 
Twv ETGKoFes £is'F AgeAdqTHIOION - 
N GUr2ASelv *xcAgug ayer. Euſeb. Hift. 
10. 5. Ep. ad Chreſtum. 44 Arelatenſium 
ci vitatem piiſimi Imperatoris woluntate ad- 
dufti, ſay the Fathers in their Epiſtle to P. 
Sylvefter himſelf. 

Vid. Euſeb. de Vit. Conſt. lib. 4. cap. 41, 
42, 43. & Socr. 1. 28. 


ſynodical remonſtrances did avow ; as we ſhall hereafter, in remarking on the paſſa- 


ges of that ſynod, ſhew. 


The fame courſe did his ſon Conſtantius follow, without impediment ; for altho' 
party, yet did the Catholick Biſhops readily at his *n,,,4rat 


he was a favourer of the Arian 


* 


call aſſemble in the great ſynods of * Sardica, of Ariminum, of || Seleucia, of eie Sapdα,Eꝛ 


ſions among the Biſhops, did convocate.. 


* Sermium, of {| Milan, Oc. Which he, out of a great zeal to compoſe diſſen- god enueir 


Ert xbανον,jn 
Theod. 2. 4. 
, 80. 3. 1. 


Socr. 2. 16. 20. Tom. 1. p. 76. Hil. in fragm. p. Fubet ex tote orbe apud Sardicam Epiſcopos congregari. Sulp. 2.52. Ex 


T4 4 F Oe x42Awotws, x) © ohs ib g med ypard-, Wc. Sym. Arim. Ep. ad Conſt. Socr. 2. 37. || Socr. 2. 39. ir— 


2 10 Baginiws νμ,jQãe apicaſua. Ann. 381. 
2. 99. Soz. 4. 6. 1 IIporaſua 9 Ba l 
After him the emperor Yalentinian underſtanding of diſ- 


ſenſions about divine matters, to compoſe them did indict a 
ſynod in Tllyricum. SE 
A while after, for ſettlement of the Chriftian ſtate (which 
had been greatly diſturbed by the perſecution of Fulian and of 
Valens, and by divers factions) Theodefius I. did command 


\ (faith Theodoret) the Biſhops of his empire to be aſſembled to- 


gether at Conſtantinople ; the which meeting accordingly did 
make the ſecond general ſynod; in the congregation of which 


the Pope had ſo little to do, that Bar onius faith, it Was os 


brated againſt his will. 


Afterwards, when Nefforius, Biſhop of Coonſtantinople, affecting 
of Chriſt's incarnation, had raiſed a jangle to the 
or Theodofius II, did by hrs 


others in explaining the myſtery | 
diſturbance of the Church: For removing it, the emper 
edit command the Biſhops to meet at Epheſus ; who there did 
celebrate the third general council: in the beginning of each 
action it is affirmed, that the ſynod was convocated by the im- 
perial decree; the ſynod itſelf doth often profeſs it; the Pope's 


own legate doth acknowledge it; and ſo doth Cyril the preſident thereof, 


& | 2 0 g,) opvod ay Ei A &V 20 Kiuαν YER EXEALUGE» 
y F Bacoinias i Midiondve Ke , F guyvodoy. Socr. 1. 36. 80 


Z. 4. 9. 


E wiv 76 Iven avrobov yerts 
WETETREE. Theod. 4+ 7. , 5 


Euvodor dH νννο alra Guverdaaoet. 
Saz. 7. 7. Socr. 5. 8. | 
Mens © oineias Bagiatias Tas. *Emia- 
brug tis © Karo avrivimonuy ouvades- 
Sn megvirater. The 


Repugnante Damaſo celebrata, & c. Ba- 
ron. Ano 553. 5. 224. 


to ſeem wiſer than 


IIe ſu F AAαν]Nο⁶,ꝗ ouveSor u- 


vera ExAfuEes. SOT. 7. 34. Evagr. 1. 3. 


Eu YeomiouaTos FBaoinhiuv gvſrey- 


8 <= » » 
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T1 O47 kr Yig ο,νLU F ivcrCicdTa!, N $120X pier ii Baginier ov[regTesy $104. Syn. Eph. 42. 1. p. 291. 


The holy ſynod aſſembled by che grace of God, accordin 
Rader Os ,a v. 7 U 


Ul 


8 to 
is KphTES GUIEX Io a. þ 


+ 297+ Te 
" es [eva Ti Ad ouvedp raps T8 Heri xpdTes, &e. Act. 5. P. 347. 


Tais d Se ,j xa Tpbraſpea 7 Sacre! p. fog. _ 
rv, gurafcy of XettarinaTale x; ornav3ganitaleu gag 


T 


the decree of our maſt religious emperors, ' c. 


Which ſynod our moſt chriſtian and gracious emperors appointed, faith 2 the Pope's Legate. AZ. 3. p. 330. 
1u dyia orb ra]d Oe voew t) FE0TIT A F OPIN ATOY Y 01920X Pirar H, ourey biign— 


o the holy ſynod aſſembled by the grace of God, and the command of our emperors, &c. So do Cyril and Memnan inſcribe in 


4 


their epiſtle. 42, 4. P. 337+ 


The 
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general ſynod of Epheſus 


(which proved abortive by the miſcarriages of Droſcorus, Biſhop of Alexandria) a5 


_ *EScgotigauer xaſd 7770 urea div- 
Tov 0910T&TOV, fc, | 
To ar TuTy i ſpden Teig AN 
#vaacerarors Ert n bros, wie Taps ſe- 
vi £15 F gvvodov. Syn. Chalc. pars f. p. 


3. * a 
1 Epiſcopale concilium, quod haberi apud E- 
pbeſum precepifiic. P. Leo I. Ep. 25. ( 
24.) ad Theod. 


| Anno 451. 

Kara I4iov $4omto ud curate ονẽH]ꝗbͤö 
To dar vuar nyptonajer ourodor. 
(46.8. 345) , _ AR 
H &yiz 4 pNYZAN Y oituperith 0V- 
voS © 1 K4T4 O N,, x; FrLoTmio wa F 
SUAaCeraru? 3 SrAC% ,αt̃ Bactnk- 
wv ouvexIioa— wars rd vnoTeTdY- 


wiva. AA. 6. 346. - 
Ann. 5 33. 
M 5 368. 
7. p. 309. 
l (backe 
Pro Dei woluntate, & juſſiane * Im- 
beratoris ad hanc urbem conmvenimus. Collat. 8 


Ut que refiflente Romano Pontifice fuerit 
congregata. Baron. Ann. 553. $. 219. 


The ſixth general 


appeareth by his imperial letters to Digſcorus and the other 
Biſhops, ſummoning them to that ſynod : We have de. 
creed that the moſt holy Biſhops meeting together, &c. After the 


ſame manner the other moſt reverend Biſhops were written to, t; 


come to the ſynod. And as Pope Leo doth confeſs, calling it 
the council of Biſhops which you (Theodoſius) commanded 10 be 
held at Epheſus. + 

The next general ſynod of Chalcedon was convocated by the 
authority of the emperor Marcian; as is expreſſed in the he. 
ginning of each Action, as the empetor declareth, as the ſy- 
nod itſelf in the front of its definition doth avow ; The þe/y, 
great and oecumenical ſynod gathered together by the grace 9 
God and the command 2 moſt dread emperors, &c. has deter. 


# F 


mined as follows. 


The fifth general ſynod was alſo congregated by the authority of Fu/tinian I, and 
the emperor's letter authorizing it, beginning (as we ſaw before) with an aſſertion 
with a particular enumeration) that all former ſynods were called by the 


ſame power: the Fathers themſelves do ſay, that they had 
come together according to the will of God, and the command if 
the moſt pious emperor. So little had the Pope to do in it, 
that, as Baronius Himſelf telleth us, it was congregated 
againſt bis will, or with his refiſtance. - LDCS, . 

ſynod at Conſtantinople was: alſo: indited by the emperor 


Conſtantine Pogonatus; as doth appear by his letters, as is intimated at the en- 


trance of each action, 


H Ai 2 ueydan, 2 dixeperixy c- 
vol ©», % 1414 805 xo Y arte 
Ji, Ts fuoicerdrs x, rννd 
peydau Bνννiνος Kovoarrivs aorta 
oa. Ad. 18. p. 225. Cp. 285. (in Epift. 
ad P. Agath.) | RNs 3. 
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* xall nas &yidl TauTH1V &%; 0iks[4ev1- 
* deln piryvew, T6 4 "ExxAnoi- 
ag dH ivwas e,. Ad.. 18. p. 256. 
in definitione fynodica. 
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4 Leo II. in Ep, ad Con. Imp. p. 305. 


as the ſynod doth acknowledge, as Leo II (in whoſe time it 
was concluded) doth affirm. The ſynod in its definition, as 
alſo in his epiſtle to Pope Agatho, doth inſcribe itſelf The bal 
and oecumenical ſynod, congregated by the grace of Gul, 
and the altogether religious ſanction of the moſt pious, and 
moſt faithful great emperor Conſtantine; and, in their defi- 


' nition they. fay, By this doctrine of peace dictated by God, our 


moſt gracious emperor through the divine wiſdom being guided, 
as a defender of the true faith, and an enemy to the falſe, ba- 
ving gathered us together in this haly and oecumenical ſynod, has 
united the whole frame of the Church, &c. In its acclamatory 
oration. to the emperor it faith, Tai Faorara; vuar Toy 


| Sea uv Enegures 0 vr © aapgobuTdms &f AναννEHw axepmnes; 


dr H . mee oO» Y nucic EAugacn, Kc. AFG. 18. 
p. 271. We all acquieſcing in your moſt ſacred commands; 
both the moſt holy preſident of (Rome) the moſt ancient api 


lical city, and we the leaſt, 


Theſe are all the great ſynods, which poſterity with clear conſent did admit a 


general; for the next two have been diſclaimed by 
1. P. Joh. VIII moſt of the Weſtern Churches, the eighth by the Eaſtern) fo that even + 
Popes after them did not reckon them for, general councils; and all the reſt have 
been only aſſemblies of Weſtern Biſhops, celebrated after the breach between the 


Ep 
7. 8. 10. P. 


the ſeventh by 


great Churches ( 
divers 


Hadr. II. Ep. Oriental and Occidental Churches. 


26. | 
Tlaoe nd yia 


ouvedG» » 


4 Oed Wel-, 


eig e Te r OrnoX pics vuar Beginhtias cu νοα . Ad. 7. p. 831. Ad 1. p. 519. AF. 2. p. 551. 
696. AZ. 7. p. 812. 1 4; 


AS. 5. p Act. 6. p. 722. 


Vet even that ſecond ſynod of Nice, which is called the ſeventh ſynod, doth 
. , avow itſelf to have convened by the emperor's command; and in the front of each a 
xe] i- ag alſo of the ſynodical definition, the fame ſtyle is retained. 


AR. 3. p. 586. 44+ 
efin. Synod. . Ad. 7. p. $17. | 


Hitherto it is evident, that all general ſynods were conyocated by the imperial au- 
thority; and about this matter divers things are obſervable. : 
It is obſervable in how peremptory a manner the emperors did require the Biſhops 


to convene at the time and place appointed by them, Conſtantine in 


his letter 
indicting 


Vol. I. 


The ſame emperor, upon occaſion of Eutycbes being condemned at Conſtanting. | 
ple, and the ſtirs thence ariſing, did indict the ſecond 


Fol. I 
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ndicting the ſynod of Tyre hath theſe words; I any one pre- 
uming to violate our command and ſenſe, &c. 

Theodoſius II ſummoneth the Biſhops to the Epheſine ſy- 
10d in theſe terms; We taking à great deal of care about 
theſe things, will not ſuffer any one if he be abſent to go un- 
wniſhed ; nor ſhall he find excuſe either with God or us, who 
jreſently without delay does not by the time ſet, appear in the 


place appointed. 


Ty” de Vit. Conſt. 4. 42. (Vid. in 5. p. 
30. 
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In like terms did he call them to the ſecond Ephe/ine ſynod, Tf any man ſhall Et 4. 216 # 


chuſe to neglect meeting in a ſynod fo neceſſary and grateful to God, and by the To; ara Hast. 
jt time do not with all diligence appear in the place appointed, he ſhall find no ex- gin 7% . 


ſe, bc. 


don Suvdues x Y mpoepn ever name! & apcerdivra x % Thor, 
6 woiCaar dTonoyinr. Theod. in Ep. ad Dioſc. in Conc. Chalc. AZ. f. p. 53. 
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Marcian thus indicteth the ſynod of Nice (after by him tranſlated to Chalcedon) 


the province of- Bithynia. 


my plea then commonly approved for ſuch a power. 

As commonly emperors did call ſynods by the ſuggeſtion 
of other Biſhops *, ſo again, there be divers inſtances of 
Popes applying themſelves to the emperors with petitions 
ndict ſynods; wherein ſometimes they prevailed, ſometimes 


Theodoret reports) ſhould be made with great equity; where- 
ire if it pleaſe your piety, command a judicatory to be con- 
ituted; and in his epiſtle to Hofius, produced by Baro- 
mus, he faith, Many Biſhops out of Italy met together, who 
tether with me had beſeeched the moſt religious emperor, that he 
would command, as be had thought fit, the council of Aquileia 


io meet. 


al letters for that purpoſe directed to the Eaſtern Biſhops, as 
bey in their epiſtle to the Veſtern Biſhops, do intimate: 
ut becauſe expreſſing a brotherly aſfection towards us, ye have 
alled us as your own members by the moſt # gong emperor's letters 
that ſynod, which by the will of God ye are gathering af 


Rome. . 
br himſelf, 


lleth us) ſend five Biſhops, and two prieſts of the Roman 
urch to Honorius, and to Arcadius the emperor, requeſting 
 ſmod, with the time and place thereof; in which attempt he 
fered a repulſe ; for the courtiers of 'Arcadius did repel 
ole agents, as troubli ng another government, which was be- 


it they knew of. 0 


o alſo Pope Leo I, (whom no Pope could well exceed in 
al to maintain the privileges, and advance the eminence of 
; ce) did in theſe terms requeſt Theody/ius to indict a ſynod; 
By F your piety ſhall-vouchſafe to conſent to our ſugge- 
* a nd Japplication, that you would 7 an epiſcopal 
or. I. | S | 


to KA Oi. 


nd their bounds, or wherein the Pope had nothing to do, 2 
12 : 017 JOE C4 TIPEN 51s £9 


It properly ſeemeth good to our clemency, that an holy ſynod meet in the city of Nice, in Tre 1A1n3; 


TH nMETpHA 
— 0 
never nuepte 


mi ive dia our G & Nανe Tae f B imrapyias ovſuporn3i. In Epiſt. ad Epiſe. Syn. Chalc · pars 1. P. 34+ 

Again we may obſerve, that in the imperial edits or epiſtles whereby councils 
effectually were convened, there is nothing ſignified concerning the Pope's having 
ny authority to call them; it is not as by licence from the Pope's Holineſs, but in 
their own name and authority they act: which were very ſtrange, if the Popes had 


Ke —tixiros tings ved 
{4.4.01 Ts Ves Ozod9giu T 7 ewas 
J, - F i 'Epiow agwT1v νẽxã ey 
Evagr. 1. 3. 


they were diſappointed: ſo Pope Liberius did requeſt of Conflantius to indict a 
mod for deciding the cauſe of Athanaſius: Ecclfiaſtical judgment (ſaid he, as 


atbxep ei os dener Th evorCtia new 
u GUS a Fnvat, ,so Theod.2.16 


Multi ex Italia Epiſcopi convenerunt, qui 
mecum religiofiſimum Imperatorem futrant de- 
precati, ut juberet, ficut ipfi placuerat, du- 
dum concilium Aguileienſe congregari. Baron. 
Ann. 353. F. 19. 


So Pope Damaſus, having a deſire that a general ſynod ſhould be celebrated in 
Lal, for repreſſing hereſies and factions then in the Church, did obtain the impe- 


Exeid d wivJoi F aS2AQmnnv j,ẽ¶ůͤ - 
(44s ay anny emidervuutvo, cu or mi 
F Pa uns Oe gx NA e, ovſuegTay)es, Y 1 

dg ws ole pk xn BETehdneaadgs, 10 
T F v©qpnmeraTs Padiiias Lu ov. 
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It is a wonder that Bellarmine ſhould have the confidence to alledge this paſlage Bell, de Pont. 


. . 


80 again P. Innocent I, being defirous to reſtore St Chryſoſtom, did (as Sozomen | 


Thi proper *Emio noms Tev1s x) w990- 
CuTipes Svo N Pawpmaior ExxaAncias 
meds Ovoecer, „ Apa vor 7 gc, 
cd An, V K.41P3Y TAUTHS 
Tamov. Soz. 8. 28. 3 
Qs uTzeggiar Ap foxaigaylas, 
Id. 


Humiliter ac ſapienter expoſite, ut petitioni 
noſtræ qud plenariam indici Synodum poſtula- 
mus, clementiſſimus Imperator dignetur an- 
nuere, (faith Pope Leo, to the Clergy and 
People of Conflantineple, Ep. 23.) 


council 


—— — — — 
—— 
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_ Unde fi pietes wetra far: ac enge. Council to be held in Italy; ſoon, God aiding, may all ſcant, MY 5 


Ger iboats —— 8 be cut off : upon this occaſion the emperor did appoint 3 di 
;auxiliante Deo potuerunt omnia ſeandala re. Council (not in Ttaly according to the Pope's defire, but) à X 
cari. P. Leo I. Ey. g. Eßpbeſus; the which not ſucceeding well, Pope Leo again du be 
addreſs to Theaagſius in theſe words, All the Churches of our parts, all Biſm I | 

1 8 „ , with groans and tears do ſupplicate your Grace, that you wait 
ones partum ehe, e de., command 4 general ſynad to be celebrated within Italy: / 


manſuetudini veſtr cum gemitibus & lacry- , : 
mis ſupplicant ſacerdetes,' ut gentralem Su. which requeſt (although backed with the deſire of the 
1.2. =” intra Italiam celebrari. F. Leo  veſtern emperor) Theodofius would by no means conſent; for, t 

Olum Ly Auper®-pTd Aer] AS Leontius reporteth, when Valentinian being importuned b be 


Fran fag Oe egig T6 (xp, vs Pope Leo, did write to Theodoſius II, that he would procyr, te 


22 —— Aussee bt. 21 e another ſynod to be held for examining whether Dioſcorus }yj 


Sior@ drliyernr ary niyer, irrs judged rightly or no. Theodoſius did write back to him ſayin 

TUG d gro. Leont. de Sef. Ad. 4. fp 12 a Il * a 7 no other no d. / Jing, the 
The ſame Pope did again of the ſame emperor petition for a ſynod to examine lf rig 
the cauſe of Anatolius, Biſhop of Conſtantinople : Let your clemency, faith he, K pal 
pleaſed to grant an univerſal council to be held in Italy; as with me the ſynod, which jw ill em 
this cauſe did meet at Rome, doth requeſt; Thus did that Pope continually harp upon Wil «th 
one ſtring to get a general ſynod to be celebrated at his own doors; but never cou the 
obtain his purpoſe, the emperor being {tiff in refuſing it, I abl 
* SanFum clementice weir dim, que The fame Pope with better ſucceſs, (as“ to the thing, i nc 
ad reparationem pacis Ecchfiaftice Suden though not as to the place) did requeſt of the emperor Ma. ef 
4 ben, Kid ba Team wodiem ge. cian a ſynod; for he (concurring in opinion that it was ner fg 
TY SR ful) did (faith Liberatus) at the' petition of the Pope and E be. 
_ Papoſeeram quidem & ghriefiſima clmen- Roman princes, command a general council to be cungregataa il obe 

tia wveſtra, ut Synodum, quam pro reparanda Nj | . Fi 
Orientalis Eceleſiæ pace à nobis etiam petitam NIC. * 
neceſſariam judicaſiis, aliguantiſper di ferri . reſo 


ad tempus opportunis Juberetis — . Leo Ep. 43. 44. 50- Oy FORE: | 
| Sed eo diſuncto, cum Martianus Imperii culmen fuifſut adeptus, pro illa Pape & Principum Romanorum petitione Ini verſali Cocitux felvi 
in Nicena congregari jufſit, ib. Breu. cdp. 13. Ts Es 
ow, if the Pope had himſelf a known right to convocate ſynods, what neeitl 
all this ſupplication, or this application to the emaperors.? would nat the Pope har 
- endeavoured to exerciſe. his authority.? would he not have clamoured or whint 
at any interruption thereof? would fo, ſpiritful and ſturdy a Pope as Ln 
*. Fortiſſimus *. have begged that to be done by another, which he had authority to do of hin- 
3 ſelf, when 1444 apprehend fo. great neceſſity. for it, and was ſo much provoke 
* © thereto? would he not at leaſt have remonſtrated againſt the injury therein done to 
him by Theodoftus. | | 
All that this daring Pope could adventure at, was to wind im a pretence that the 
ſynod of Chalcedon was congregate i png ſent; . it hath been the phi 
—in cauſa fidei er quam Genera Of WAR: Pra x. 5 f. a general, council ſhall be congregd! 
Concilium 2 proxy Clrifianrem both by the command of the coritian pr inces, and with tr 
Principum, & ex conſenſu Apoſtolice Sedis conſent of the apoſtolick. ſee, ſaith. he very cunningly; yet not ſ 


placuit congregari. Ep. 61. cunningly, but that any other Biſhop might have faid ti 
ſame for. his ſee. | | 4 


1 This power indeed upon many juſt accounts peculiarly doth belong to princs; ut 
it. ſuiteth to the dignity of their ſtate, it. appertaineth to their duty, they are mol ke 
able to diſcharge it. They are the guardians, of publick tranquillity, which cor 


ſtantly is endangered, Which commonly is, violated, by. diflenſions in religious m, 6 Tl 
Tim. il. 2. ters; (whence we mult pray for them, that by their care we may lead 4 quiet a ſ * 
JE peaceable life in all ＋— and haneſiy,) they alone/ can authorize: their ſubje® 05 
to take ſuch journies, or tq, meet in fach aſſemblies; they alone can well cg 
the expences needful for holding: ſyngds. to de exacted and defrayed; they don. 
can protect them, can maintain order and peace in them, can procure obſewa f 


to their determinations ; they, alone have a ſword to conſtrain reſty and refrac'®) 

perſons (and in no caſes are men ſo apt to be ſuch as in debates about theſe mul 

ters). to.convene, to confer; peaccably, iq agree, to opſecve what is ſetiled: T9 

In, 11 23+ A$ nurfing. Fathers f the, Church, | as, miniſters of God's- kingdom, as: Leyte 
Rom, xi, 3. , good worte; as the ſtewards of God, entruſted with the great alete of po 
A4aeiggity, wealth, enabling them to ſerye, God, are obliged to cauſe Biſhops in 
caſes to perform their duty; according, to_the. example of good: prince 2 
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Scripture, who are commended for proceedings of this nature; for ſo king Je 
did convocate a general ſynod of the Church in his time, hen (faith the text) the 2 Chron. 
King ſent, and gathered together all the elders of Fudab and Feruſalem ; in this ſynod © 39. 
he preſided, ftanding in his place; and making a covenant before the Lord; its reſo— 
lations he confirmed, cauſing all that were preſent in Feruſalem and Benjamin to ſtand 
u that covenant; and he took care of their execution, making all preſent in Tjrael ef- 
fetually to ſerve the Lord their God. | 

So did alſo King Hezekiah gather the Prieſts and Levites together, did warn, did 2Chron. xxix. 
command them to do their duty, and reform things in the Church: My ſors (faid he) . xi 04 


he not now negligent, for the Lord hath choſen you to ſtand before him, to ſerve him, and 
that ye ſhould miniſter unto him, and burn incenſe. 
Beſide them none other can have reaſonable pretence to ſuch a power, or can 
well be deemed able to manage it: fo great an authority cannot be exerciſed upon 
the ſubjects of any prince without eclipling his majeſty, infringing his natural 
right, and endangering his ſtate. He that at his pleaſure can ſummon all chriſtian 
paſtors, and make them trot about, and hold them when he will, is in effect 
emperor, or in a fair way to make himſelf ſo. It is not fit therefore that any 
other perſon ſhould have all the governors of the Church at his beck, ſo as to draw 
them from remote places whither he pleaſeth; to put them on long and charge- 
able journies; to detain them from their charge ; to ſet them on what deliberations 
and debates he thinketh good. It is not reaſonable that any one without the leave 
of princes ſhould authorize fo great conventions of men, having ſuch intereſt and 
ſway ; it is not ſafe, that any one ſhould have ſuch dependencies on him, by which 
he may be tempted to claſh with princes, and withdraw his ſubjects from their due 
obedience. Neither can any ſucceſs be well expected from the uſe of ſuch autho- 
ity by any, who hath not power by which he can force Biſhops to convene, to 
reſolve, to obey ; whence we ſee that Conſtantine, who was a prince ſo gentle and 
friendly to the clergy, was put to threaten thoſe Biſhops, who would abſent them- 
ſelves from the ſynod indicted by him at Tyre; and Theods- | | 
ffus (alſo @ very mild and religious prince) did the like in ITI e,, 2 74v]as 735 bands le. 
ſummoning the two Epheſine ſynods. We likewiſe may ob- l 3 Seo bet monies cel- 
ſerve, that when the Pope and weſtern Biſhops, in a ſyno- Jes Tape mdv]as ade di p, b 
dical epiſtle, did invite thoſe in the Eaſt to a great ſynod 74571 7 ys, Sort re pt , 42, 
indicted at Rome, theſe did refuſe the journey, al 1 Theod, 5.8. 
that it would be to no good purpoſe ; ſo alſo when the weſtern — Eve? 297074, 2 eee, e 5 Bar 
Biſhops did call thoſe of the Eaſt, for reſolving the diffe- . * + ae 


* rence between Flavianus and Paulinus, both pretending to Both they and Gratian the emperor 
tte be Biſhops of Antioch, what effect had their ſummons? and We. calling the Faſtern Biſhops into the 
fun o will they always or often be ready to ſay, who are called 

nat the pleaſure of thoſe who want force to conſtrain them; ſo that ſuch authority in 

þ the * * (and God keep arms out of the Pope's hands) will be only a ſource 

ot b Ucords. | 

1 te Either the Pope is a ſubje&, as he was in the firſt times, and then it were too 


preat a preſumption for him to claim ſuch a power over his fellow- ſubjects in preju- 
dice to his ſovereign ; bp ts did he preſume ſo far, until he had in a manner 
ſhaken off ſubjection to emperor) or he is not a ſubject; and then it is not rea- 


lonable that he ſhould have ſuch power in the territories of another prince, 


cole 
m-. The whole buſineſs of general ſynods, was an expedient for peace, contrived 
+ ay”) <mperors, and ſo to be regulated by their order. Hence even in times and 
vie "aces where the Pope was moſt reverenced, yet princes were jealous of ſuffering 
cube Pope to exerciſe ſuch a power over the Biſhops their ſub- | 
eds; and to obviate it, did command all Biſhops not to ſtir Philip of France. Bin. Tom. 7. p. 906. 


out of their territories without licence ; particularly our own . 
Decretum eſt — non licere — exire Regnum 


Alon, in the council at Clarendon, where it was decreed 
| 4 4 Þ&. 45 4 77a ue licentia Regis. Conc. Clarend. vid. 
na they ſhould not go out of the kingdom without the King's elne 64. F 


To ſome things aboveſaid a paſſage may be objected which occurreth in the ac- 

2 of the ſixth ſynod to the emperor Conſtantine Pogonatus ; wherein tis 

uch that Conflantine and Sylveſter did collect the ſynod of | 

ice, Theodofius I, and Damaſus (together with Gregory and Or. Set, A2. 18. % 272. 

Aarius) the ſynod of Conſtantinople ; Theodofius II, A yy A 40. 7 117 A Apa 
Vo I. I. 82 | „ 
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if Treat 


with Celeſtine and Cyril the Ephefine ſynod, and fo of the 
reſt: To which I anſwer, that the Fathers mean only for the 
honour of thoſe prelates to ſignify, that they in their place, 
and ways did concur and co-operate to the celebration of thoſe 
ſynods; otherwiſe we might as to matter of fact and hiſtory 


_ conteſt the acurateneſs of their relation; and tis obſeryable 


that they join other great Biſhops then flouriſhing, with the 
Popes ; ſo that if their ſuffrage prove any thing, it proyeth 
more than our adverſaries would have, viz. That all great 
Biſhops and Patriarchs have a power or right to convocate 
ſynods. 


As for paſſages alledged by our adverſaries, that no ſynod could be called, « 
eccleſiaſtical law enacted, without conſent of the Pope, they are no-wiſe pertinent 
to this queſtion; for we do not deny that the Pope had a right to fit in every gene. 
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ral ſynod; and every other patriarch at leaſt had no leſs; 33 
all reaſon and practice do ſhew : and as they of the ſeventh 
ſynod do ſuppoſe, arguing the ſynod of Conftantinople, which 
condemned the worſhip of images, to be no general coun. 
cil, becauſe it had not the Pope's co-operation, nor the conſent if 
the eaſtern patriarchs. Syncellus, the patriarch of Feruſalen' 
legate in the eighth ſynod, ſays, for this reaſon did the ho 
Spirit ſet up patriarchs in the world, that they might ſuppri) 


ſcandals arifing in the Church of God: And Photius is in 


the ſame ſynod told, That the judgment paſſed againſt him wa 
moſt equal and impartial, as proceeding not from one but all! 


four patriarchs. 


tg move Seve, d Ad F TEvdrw) TlaTerzey ihe, yWopirns' AR. 5. p. 945- 


Sf. 39. 
(p. 1109.) 


ſchiſms. 


That a general ſy 


nod doth not need a Pope to call it, or preſide in it, appear- 
eth by what the ſynods of Piſa and Conſtance define, for proviſion in time df 


II. It. inſeparably doth belong to ſovereigns in the general aſſemblies of thei 


You 


ſtates to preſide, and moderate affairs; propoſing what they judge fit to be con- 

ſulted or debated ; ſtopping what ſeemeth unfit to be moved; keeping proceeding | 
within order and rule, and ſteering them to a good iſſue ; checking diſorders and i- 

regularities, which the diſtemper or indiſcretion of any perſons may create in delive- 


rations or diſputes. 


This privilege therefore the Pope 


Catholici omnes id munus proprium efſe do- 
een ſummi A* ut per ſe, vel per Le- 
gatos præſideat, & tanquam ſupremus judex 
omnia moderetur. Bell. de Conc. 119. 


doth claim; not allowing any general council 
to be legitimate, wherein he in perſon, or by his legates, doth 
not preſide and ſway. All Catholicks, ſays Bellarmine, teacb 
this to be the chief Pontif s 2 office, that either in peſt 
or by his legate he preſide, and as a chief judge moderate al. 


But for this prerogative no expreſs | rant from God, no ancient canon of the 


Church, no certain cuſtom can be pr 


uced. 


Nor doth ancient practice favour the Pope's claim to ſuch a prerogative, it appeu- 
ing that he did not exerciſe it in the firſt general ſynods. 
St Peter himſelf did not preſide in the apoſtolical ſynod at Feruſalem, where he 


was preſent ; but rather St 


James, as we before have ſhewed. 


In all the firſt ſynods, convocated' by emperorg, they did either themſelves in pt 


ſon, or by honourable 


proceedings. 


. Tlegs ifs + abyeov Tols mexidegs. 
Euſeb. 3. 13. A mY 


had any conſiderable i | 
ſhall hereafter out of hiſtory declare. : 

In the ſynod of Sardica, (which in deſign was a general council, but 1 
did not prove fo, being divided by a ſchiſm into two great parts) Heſius Bl 
Corduba did preſide, or (by reaſon of his age and venerable worth) had the 


TIav]ov nuar ouryadivſor *Emiox;- 
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perſons authorized by them, in effect preſide, governing 


In the ſynod of Nice, Conſtantine was the chief manag" 
director, and moderator of the tranſactions; and under 
other chief Biſhops did preſide; but that the Popes legale 


nfluence or ſway there, doth by no evidence appear; 46 We 


n 21 
(hop 0 
l 


place aſſigned to him, and bore the office of wort 
ſo the ſynod it ſelf doth imply 3 All we Biſhops (lay 7 
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in their cat holick epiſtle) meeting together, and eſpecially the 
moſt ancient Hoſius, who for his age, and for his confeſſion, 
and for that he hath undergone ſo much pains, is worthy all re- 
verence; ſo Athanaſius expreſsly doth call him; The holy y- 
nd (faith he) the prolocutor of which was the great Hoſius, 
preſently ſent to them, &c. The canons of the ſynod intimate 
the ſame, wherein he propoſeth matters, and aſketh the 
pleaſure of the ſynod; the fame is confirmed by the ſub- 
{criptions of their general epiſtle ; wherein he is ſet before 
Pope Julius himſelf. (Hofius from Spain, Julius of Rome, 
by the preſbyters, Archidamus and Philocenus.) In this all 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtories do agree; none ſpeaking of the Pope's 
preſiding there by his legates. 
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In the ſecond general ſynod at Conſtantinople the Pope had plainly no ſtroke; the Baron. 4m. 
Oriental Biſhops alone did there reſolve on matters, being headed by their patriarehs; 5? $- 3: 


Hyt#v]o. 


(of Alexandria, Antioch, and Feruſalem) as Sozomen faith ; being guided by NeCta- Sox. 7+ 7- | 
rius and St Gregory Nazianzen, as the council of Chalcedon in its epiſtle to the em- . {5 Ner- 


peror doth aver. 


aer. gu 
Tpny opice F 


1y*oViay neg]. Conc. Chalc. in Ep. ad Imp. Marc. (p. 469.) 
In the third general ſynod at Epheſus, Cyril Biſhop of Alexandria did preſide ; as Priris Eph1/- 


Pope Leo himſelf doth teſtify ; he is called the Head of it, in the Acts. 


ne Synodi, cui 
ſandtæ memo- 


rie Cyrillus Epiſcopus tunc preſedit, P. Leo I. Ep. 47. Kepany 7 oulartypirur dyioTirOY Er M % KUNG. Relat. Af. 


Epbefen. cap. 62. 


We may note, that the Biſhop of the place where the ſynod is held, did bear a Digrey: 
kind of prefidency in all ſynods; fo did St James Biſhop of Jeruſalem in the firſt 
ſynod, as St Chryſoſtom noteth ; ſo did Protogenes at Sardica, and Nectarius at Con- 


ſtantinople, and Memnon in this of Epheſus. 


It is true, that according to the acts of that ſynod, and the reports of divers hi- 
vers hiſtorians, Pope Ceigſtine (according to a new politick device of Popes) did au- 
thorize Cyril to repreſent his perſon, and act as his proctor in thoſe affairs; affignin 
to him (as he faith) jointly both the authority of his throne (that is, his right of voting 
and the order of his place (the firſt place in fitting); but it is not conſequent 


thence, that Cyril upon that ſole account did preſide in the 
ſynod, He thereby had the diſpoſal of one ſo conſiderable 
ſuffrage, or a legal concurrence of the Pope with him in his 


actings; He thereby might pretend to the firſt place of fitting 


and ſubſcribing (which kind of advantages it appeareth that 
ſome Biſhops had in ſynods, by virtue of the like ſubſtitution 
in the place of others) but he thence could have no authori- 


 Euvapdtions ce & avderrias F nuc- 
Tips Fpove, x TH nueTten F Toms a- 
ox. Celeſt. ad Cyril. Relat. cap. 16. 

N. Yet the Fathers in their epiſtle to 
Pope Celeſtine, do only take notice of A.- 
cadius, Prejectus, and Philippus, ſupplying 
his place. A4. p. 353. 


tative preſidency; for that the Pope himſelf could by no delegation impart, having 
himſelf no title thereto, warranted by any law, or by any precedent ; that de- 
pended on the emperor's will, or on the election of the Fathers, or on a tacit regard 
to perſonal eminence in compariſon to others preſent: This diſtinction Evagrius 


ſeemeth to intimate, when he faith, that the divine Cyril did 
adminifter it, and the place of Celeſtine (where a word 


KN IV Gegen . x 4 
Kees gi Y. Evagr. 1. 4. 


ſeemeth to have fallen out) and Zonoras mote plainly doth expreſs; ſaying, that 


Cyril, Pope of Alexandria, did prefide over the Orthodox Fa- 
thers, and alſo did hold the place of Celeftine : and Photius ; 
Gril did ſupply the ſeat, and the perſon of Celeſtine. If any 

tter hiſtorians do confound theſe things, we are not obliged 


to comply with their ignorance or miſtake. 


leica F Op Ned Tlatkgor 
T# &v &'yios Kupiaas Ida ANSSAel- 
"as, Emeyovos 5 4 + Toxov REA A. 
Zon. in Syn. Eph. Can. 1 

Ts Piu Keatgive kmraAnps F Xa + 
eas Y awytownor. | 


Indeed as to preſidency there we may obſerve, that ſometimes it is attributed to * er 
Gril alone, as being the fitſt Biſhop preſent, and beating a great ſway ; ſometimes to flarge 


IIarię nu 


Pope Celeftine, as being in repreſentation preſent, and being the firſt Biſhop of the Kvenas, 


Church in order; ſometimes to both Cyril and'Cel:ftine; ſometimes to Cyril and © 


on. Chalc. 
AZ. 4. p.302. 


Memnon Biſhop of Epheſus, who, as being very active, and having great influence Euros xabr- 
on the proceedings, are ſtyled the preſidents and rulers of the ſynod. The which xvrie 


Cler. Conſt. 
nexe 


eweth, that preſidency was a lax thing, and no peculiarity in right or uſage an- ;; 5, Eph. 


/ 
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nor did altogether depend on his grant or repreſentation, to 


prefuit Cyril- yhich Memnon had no title. 


% 


lus. Syn. . 


Ad. 1. p. 173. He ny#u6ves of dyt@Ta]or KN x; Kverrn®-. Syn. Chalc. defin. in AF. 5. p. 338. & Ad. J. p. 300, 
The Bi 2 Jauria to the —— Leo ſay, that Cori! was partaker with Pope Celeftine, &c. Helis cs 
Dum B. Celeftino incolumis Eccleſiæ Romanorum particep.— Part. 3. Syn, Chalc. p. 5 22. 

Tis cube aweisbenr. Eph. Act. 4. p. 338. (b. 420. & 422.) 

IIebs dest & 'ExxAncias: AR. 5. p. 347+ 


Hure webs ect. Relat. Syn. p. 406. 
himſelf and his legates are divers times in the acts ſaid ovveFervuy, 76 
fit together with the Biſhops ; which confidence doth not well comport with his ſpe. 
"Pons dpy Cial right of preſidency. 


N Tro, 1 P 
guvedpeves ») The 4 * 
4 1 Ueν“u ns 


£Tio x07 ©-, 


"EZapyo 4 ouveds. Relat. p. 411. 


Rel. ad Imp. p. 422. Sure gevodvJov dns © ice ee. Sc Ad. 2. p. 322. Ty Atorornity 3pivey our: pe IH. AR. 45. 340. 


Yea it is obſervable that the Oriental Biſhops, which with Fohn of Antioch, did 
oppoſe the yrillian party in that ſynod, did charge on Cyril, that he (as if le 


Os by dCaomeros adtefls Xp 
fg awdoav maggropular— | a 

Apr gas iduTy F avfevriav F pre 
map F Kavovav avre didouerns, An, 
d F UputTipay F50TITUATOY, dH 
pg vd e dratias x, Um ss. 
Relat. ad Imperat. AF. Eph. p. 380. 

* The Biſhops of Syria being then the 
moſt learned in the world ; as John of An- 
tioch doth imply. p. 377. 


lived in a time of Anarchy) did proceed to all irregularity; and 
that /natching to himſelf the authority, which neither ws 


given him by the canons, nor by the emperor's ſunctions, didruj) 


on to all kind of diſorder, and unlawfulneſs ; whence it is eri 
dent, that in the judgment of thoſe Biſhops (among whom 
* were divers worthy and excellent perſons) the Pope had no 
right to any authoritative preſidency. 

The word Prefidency indeed hath an ambiguity, apt to im- 


poſe on thoſe who do not obſerve it ; for it may be taken for a privilege of prece- 
dence, or for authority to govern things; the firſt kind of precedence the Pope with- 
8 GER out diſpute, when preſent at a ſynod, would have had 2. 
N 205. *andas. ire. mong the Biſhops (as being the Biſpop of the firſt ſee, as the 
Toy Ts ouvOpovar a ue aue &- | ſixth ſynod calleth him; and the fir of prieſts, as TFuſtinian 
3 Jr pony" i: þ. called him) and in his abſence his legates might take up his 
aſl ; chair (for in general ſynods each ſee hath its chair aſſigned 
to it, according to its order of dignity by cuſtom). And according to this ſenſe the 
patriarchs, and chief metropolitans, are alſo often (ſingly or conjunctly) ſaid to pre- 

fide : as ſitting in one of the firſt chairs, 
But the other kind of preſidency was (as thoſe Biſhops in their complaint againſt 


Cyril do imply, and as we ſhall fee in 222 diſpoſed by the emperor, as he s 
e 


reaſon; although uſually it was conferred on him, who among thoſe preſent, in 
dignity did precede the reſt: This is that authority, ad Sα⁰ννα, which the Syrian 
Biſhops complained againſt Cyril for aſſuming to himſelf, without the emperor's 
warrant, and whereof we have a notable inſtance in the next general ſynod at E- 
pheſus. For, | | 
In the ſecond Epheſine ſynod, (which in deſign was a general ſynod, lawfully 
convened, for a -publick cauſe of determining truth, and ſettling peace in the 
Ka? wav (eur) Lais. Exig G · Church; but which, by ſome miſcarriages, proved abortive:) 
ToTov TAnpar Arlo, Ts frees Culiegs although the P Ope had his legates there, yet by the empe- 
Pee "E710 b ge 1.10. ror's order Dzoſcorus Biſhop of Alexandria did preſide, We 
N rs % 2 ay. (faid Theodofius in his epiſtle to him) do alſo commit to tiy 


SerTiar, rd verre Th oy JeootCtia 
T&piXouv. Syn. Chalc. Act. 1. p. 59. 

Thy le, adv1av e, mes ſpd- 
he: xeigsws. Syn. Chalc. 483. 1. 
p. 160. 


Us EZapx® navarires Aloo xop@ 


godlineſs the authority, and the pre-eminency of all things ab. 
pertaining to the ſynod now aſſembled: and in the ſynod of 
Chalcedon it is ſaid of him, that he had received the authority 
of all affairs, and of judgment ; and Pope Leo I, in his e- 


Evagr. 1. 10. mo to the emperor, faith, that Dioſcorus did challenge #0 
—S is gui fbi beum priacipalem vindics- imſelf the principal place (inſinuating a complaint, that Di- 
2 12 _ AY 9- ofcorus ſhould be preferred before him, although not openly 
E cConteſting his right). | 

The emperor had indeed ſome reaſon not to commit the preſidency to Pope Lt, 

becauſe he was looked upon as prejudiced in the cauſe, having declared in favour 
Flavianus , againſt Eutyches; whence Eutycbes declined his legate's intereſſing 
in the judgment of his cauſe, ſaying, they were ſuſpected i 
Vim, becauſe they were entertained by Flavianus with great 
regard. And Dioſcorus being Biſhop of the next ſee, W® 


taken 


Tro ſei un Yet, fc. Sn. 
r l 
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taken for more indifferent, and otherwiſe a perſon (however afterward it proved) 
of much integrity and moderation; He did (ſaith the empe- | 
ror) ſhine by the grace of God, both in honeſty of life, and or- „ —* 5 «ytaovy ixraunicy did 7 
thodney of faith; and Theodoret hitnſelf, before thoſe differen- S X57 $71,7 Th Bis T. % Bi. 
-oſe. doth fav df him. :that h \ by cid % Th 6p erdzy Tire. eod. Ep. ad Di- 
ces aroſe, y of him, that he was by common fame re- ole. in Syn. Chale. 4. 1. 5. 59. 
ted a man adorned with many other kinds of virtue, and that ad þ 4% Segen, dperiic 
. | 8 3 2207 j487 h ayiwourny - 
eſpecially he = anne for moderation of mind. Tita J Arg let 4e 70 Fee 
It is true, that the legates of Pope Leo did take in dudgeon Hire. Theod. Ep. 60. 
this preferment of Droſcorus; and (if we may give credence 


. | 9 | | Eccleſſæ Romanæ Diaconi, wices habentes 
to Liberatus) would not fit down in the ſynod, becauſe the pre- 5. nw gh ſhdere non paſt fent, 6d quad non 
ſeſſion was not given to their holy ſee; and afterwards in the ſy- 4a furrit præſlſo ſante ſedi corum. Li. 


nod of Chalcedon the Pope's legate Paſchaſinus (together with ber. ca. 12. = RS 
other Biſhops) did complain that Digſcorus a preferred „„ 
fore the Biſhop of Conſtantinople; but notwithſtanding thoſe our iro: winner rage, A parcer 
ineffectual mutinies, the emperor's will did take place, and © Ran ere 
according thereto Dzoſcorus had (although he did not uſe it ſo wiſely and juſtly as he 

ſhould) the chief managery of things. | 5 


It is to be obſerved, that to other chief Biſhops the preſidency in that ſynod is 
alſo aſcribed, by virtue of the emperor's appointment; Let the moſt reverend Bi- 
ſhops (ſay the imperial commiſſaries in the ſynod of Chalce- | | LY 
dm) to whom the authoritative management of affairs was , % *aCecara 2 ma 
by the royal ſovereignty granted, ſpeak why the epiſtle of t re neput be, As yiref. 95 
the moſt holy archbiſhop Leo was not read: and, Tou (fay Cle: 4. 1: 5. 65. , * 
they again) to whom the power of judging was given; and Ao big 4-4; ſa 
of Digſcorus, Juvenalis * of "we et Thalaſſius Tos iEuoiay etre, GFN 
(of Cæſarea) Euſebius (o Ancyra) Euſtat * (of Berytus) F vers out p. 202. & Ad. 
Bafilius (of Seleucia) it is by the ſame commiſſioners ſaid, * Koni 40d, e, fer . dg 76 
that they had received the authority, and did govern the B. » *venpnodans 7 vpir F need eue aye 
md which was then; and Elpidius, the emperot's dgent in gien nf bie. is in confenſum 
the Ephe/ine ſynod itſelf did expreſily ſtyle them prefidents; Pref ns tradufti fuerant, aut co- 
— dg * hs Prinact Sm hal, E. 

. Leo I. Ep. 

Whence it appeareth, that at that time, according to common Gpinton and prac- 
tice, authoritative preſidency was not affixed to the Roman chair. 

In the fynod of Chalcedin, Pope Les did indeed affame to . bis Garnier, finode vie frater- 
bimfelf a Kind of preſidency by his legates; and no wonder 2 0 fegen e g, Bp 47; 
that a man of a ſtout and ardent fpirit (impregnated with nome, by wee N 
high conceits of his ſee, and reſolved with all his might tg Shale. Ep. ad Leon. þ 473- 
advance its intereſts, as his legates themſelves did in effect | 
declare to the world) ſhould do ſo; having fo'favourable à time, by the miſbeha- 

x of Diyberus Sad his alerts 5 agent; Whitn the CRTgy of Conſtantinople, 

other Fathers of the ſynod, being incenſed, were ready to comply with Leo (who 


I I" * a 
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bad been the champion and patron of their cauſe) in allowing him extraordinary 
reſpect, and whatever advantages he could pretend to. ; | 
Vet in effect the emperor by his commiſſioners did preſide chere; they propound- 48: 1, f. 30. 
ng and allowing matters to be diſcuſſed; moderating debates by their interlocution wp 2 
and driving them to an iſſue; maintaining or der and quiet in proceedings; per form- 9 
ng thoſe things, which the Pope's legates at Trent, or otherwhere in the height of 
ls power, did undertake. | | 5 
Jo them ſupplicatory addreſſes were made for ſuccour and redreſs by perſons need- 
"g.1t; (as for inſtance) Command (ſaid Euſebius of Pbrylæ- | 
um) that my ſupplications may be rel. 111 | Kiaeoers Tos Suires rds ind; A- 
. Of them leave is requeſſed for time to delibetite; Com- vie. 48:1. % 
and (ſaith Atticus in behalf of other Biſhops) thut reſpite be KeatvogTe wIodnvasnyuis we i 
given, ſo that within a few days; with a' cali” nud, and diner hav gar Pravcig Lara. 
ndifturbed- reaſon; thoſe things may be forintd which' ſhall bé Sl, e Terarle rl 
ple afing 19:Gad an 4 the Holy . pct 8 % eyius r ααcαh,ꝗοννοο t.. Ad. 1. p. 219. 
9 a den be order the time for conſultation C Let, : A e bas nuepas 
id they, the bearing” be defefred- for flor dajs, that in the Trl 5790 TE re es 
me your Holineſĩ may meet at the houſe of” the moft 6 G e 9 3 Tepi 


holy 


tht 8 1 * 8 a. 
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F aifvws BNN. Ila of dupicda- 
II Tex dare. "48. 4. p. 289. 


They were ackno 


Ed aeν Th Hnenacie r [48 AAv- 
meeniias dn. AR.13. p. 420. 


H d ya our?) @ icencer, adrn d. 


kla ple, 6 xeisòg i ixaα⁰ , αννν,W 


ce © ©885 , ν⁰ d a Act. 12. p. 409. 


.  Tidoa ij dyia cured @ iConow, avry 
Sixaia xpiots, od reg fuatCns Tur. . 


bid. p. 414. 


Al ixCongeis ai dE 37s Exte- 
ble Tpimuo i, rt T4 jpipn dN, 
ov. AR. 1. p. 55. 


—Ka]d cuαο⁰ ixupurajpue winger. 


Hu. Chal. ad Leon. Ep. 4. 475: 

Ot wvaaCice)or EH xovoE Cong, ad- 
T1 Jixain np®, Tavra vue eg eye 
1441, rabra vdo dpi xe, rd de- 
rg tTuTolM, T4 TuTw Is] xe o. 


AS, 16. p. 464. 


_<W rege i di e iE ia, N xe- 


ASUETS Ti ToTs duT0Is Tara Rt 
pinarbporias ty bpawor Ad. 4. p. 315. 

Oi wN , ανi⁰,jj 'EmioxoTu £140 Xo'- 
Tes 4 Tirov F 'AToSoALxE Ipins elo, 65 
esgdY J Erle MEYAAEITYS, EY e- 
Auer qudα⁰ναννẽðx u uniCantiv. AR. 16. 
p 451. 


= 5. 42. but they are barel 


holy archbiſhop Anatolius, and deliberate in common about the 
faith, that the doubtful may be inſtructed. 


wledged judges; and had thanks given them for the iſſue by 


perſons concerned; I (ſaid Eunomius Biſhop of Nicomedia) 
do thank your Honour for your right judgment ; And in the 
cauſe between Stephanus and Baſſianus concerning their title 
to the biſhoprick of Epheſus ; they having declared their ſenſe 
The holy ſynod cried, This is right judgment; Chriſt hath deci- 
ded the caſe, God judgeth by you: And in the reſult, upon 
their declaring their opinion; the whole ſynod exclaimed, This 
ts a right judgment, this is a pious order. 
| When the Biſhops, tranſported with eagerneſs and paſſion, 
did tumultuouſly clamour, they gravely did check them, fay. 
ing, Theſe vulgar exclamations neither become Biſhops, nor ſhall 
advantage the parties. 
In the great conteſt about the privileges of the Conflantinggs. 
litan ſee, they did arbitrate and decide the matter, even againſt 


the ſenſe and endeavours of the Pope's legates; the whole ſy. 


nod concurring with them in theſe acclamations ; 7518 7s a right 
ſentence, we all ſay theſe things, theſe things pleaſe us all, things 
are duly ordered; let the things ordered be held. h 
The Pope's legates themſelves did avow this authority in 
them; for, I (ſaid Paſebaſinus, in the caſe of the Eg yptian 
Biſhops) your authority doth command, and ye enjoin that ſome- 
what of humanity be granted to them, &c. 

And in another caſe; J, ſaid the Biſhops, ſupplying the place 
of the apoſtolical ſee, your Honours do command, we have an in- 
formation to ſuggeſt. W 


Neither is the preſidency of theſe Roman legates expreſſed in the conciliar acts; 
48.8 tl faid & ,es (to concur) and ν,& e (to fit together) 
22 with the other F and rdingly although they ſometii lked high 

366. 44. 9. with the o athers; and atcoraingly although they ſometimes talked high, yet 


4. 11. 48. it is not obſervable that they did much there; their preſidency was nothing like that 


+ A. 3. 
G. 230.) 


13, 14. at Trent, and in other like papal ſynods. It may be noted that the emperor's 
deputies are always named in the 


place, at the entrance of the acts, before 


the Pope's legates, ſo that they who directed the notaries, were not popiſh. In 


effect 


at BeorhsTs 5 cel wes £vxo00 piny i- 
rip Relat. Syn: ad. Leon. 473. 


e emperor was preſident, - though not as a judge of ſpiritual matters; 


yet as an orderer of the conciliar tranſactions; as the ſynod 
doth report it to Leo; the faithful emperors, ſaid they, did pre- 
fide (or govern it) for good order ſake. * 


In. the ſifth general ſynod, Pope Vigilius indeed was moved to be preſent, and 


(in his way) to preſi 


1deo petimus Prefidente wobis nofira beati- 


tudine, ſub tranguillitate, & manſuetudine 
Sacerdatali, ſanctis propeſitis Evangeliis com- 
muni tratatu, Ic. Coll. 1. p. 212. (& in 
Conſt. Vigil.) yy * 


- TiegxaSnuirs F wuorCerdTy Bacink- 


In the ſynod of 
Dominus Rom. Rex indutus veſtibus Rega- 


' libus receſſit de Sede ſua folita, & tranſruit ad 


aliam Sedem pofitam in fronte Altaris, tan- 


quam Prefidens pro tunc in Concilio. Syn. 


Conſt, S. 14. (b. 1044) 


de; but he, out of ſtate- policy declined it; wherefore the pa- 


triarch of Conſtantinople was the eccleſiaſtical preſident, as 
in the beginning of every collation doth appear; whence 
clearly we may infer, That the Pope's preſidency is no- wiſe 
neceſſary to the being of a general council. | | 


In the fixth general ſynod, the emperor in each act 5 


expreſsly faid to preſide, in perſon or by his deputies; altho' 


£4 


P. Agatho had his legates there. 
Conſtance ſometimes the cardinal of Cambray, ſometimes of 


Heſtia did preſide (by order of the ſynod itſelf) and ſome- 
times the king of the Romans did ſupply that place; ſo little 
eſſential was the Pope's preſidency to a council deemed even 
then, when papal authority had mounted to fo high a pitch. 
Nor is there good reaſon why the Pope ſhould have this pri 


vilege, or why this prerogative ſhould be affixed to any one ſee ; fo that (if there 


be cauſe ; as if the Pope or 
confide in him; if he be ſuſpected of prejudice or partiality: if he be part 


be unfit, or leſs fit; if princes, or the Church cannot 
y in cau- 


ſes or controverſies to be decided; if he do himſelf need correction) princes ma) 
not aſſign, or the Church with allowance of princes may not chuſe any other pecb- 
dent, more proper in their judgment for that charge: in ſuch caſes the publick wet- 


fare of Church and State is to be regarded, 


Were 
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Were an erroneous Pope (as V. igilius or Honorius) fit to govern a council, gathered 


to conſult about defining truth, in the matter of their error ? 


Were a lewd Pope (as Alexander VI, Jabn XII, Paul III, innumerable ſuch, 


{candalouſly vicious) worthy to preſide in a ſynod convocated to preſcribe ſtrict laws 
of reformation ? 


Were a furious, pugnacious Pope (as Julius II.—-) apt to moderate an aſſembly 


drawn together for ſettlement of peace ? 


Were a Pope engaged in ſchiſm (as many have been) a proper moderator of a 


council, deſigned to ſuppreſs ſchiſm ? 


Were a Gregory VII, or an Innocent IV, or a Boniface VIII, an allowable mana- 


any where of controverſies about the papal authority? 


Were now indeed any Pope fit to preſide in any council wherein the reformation 
of the Church is concerned, it being notorious that Popes as ſuch do moſt need re- 
formation, that they are the great obſtructors of it, that all Chriſtendom hath had a 
long time a controverſy with them for their detaining it in bondage ? 


In this and many other caſes we may reject their prefidency, as implying ini- 


quity; according to the rule of an old Pope; I «would know 
of them where they would have that judgment they pretend, ex- 
amined: what, by themſelves, that the ſame may be adverſaries, 
witneſſes, and judges? to * judgment as this even human 


ofairs are not to be truſted, much leſs the integrity of the divine 
= 


Duwro tamen ab his, judicium quad præ- 
tendunt, ubinam poſſit agitari, an apud ipſos, 
ut iidem fint inimici, & teflet, & judites ? 
Sed tali judicio nec humana debent committi 
negotia, nedum divine legis integritas. P 
Gel. Ep. 4. 


It is not reaſonable that any perſon ſhould have ſuch a prerogative which would 


be an engine of miſchief : for thereby (bearing ſway in general afſemblies of Bi- 
ſhops) he would be enabled and irreſiſtibly tempted to domineer over the world, to 


III. If the Pope were ſovereign of the Church, the 


mation. 


But the decrees made by the boly Popes, of the chief ſee of the 
Roman Church, by whoſe authority and ſanction all ſynods and 
boly councils are ſtrengthened and eſtabliſhed, why do you ſay, 
that you do not receive and obſerve them ? 

Laſtly, as you know nothing is accounted valid or to be. re- 
cerved in univerſal councils, but what the ſee of St Peter has 
approved : fo, on the other fide, whatever ſhe alone has rejected, 
that only is rejected. 2 

We never read of any ſynod that was valid, unleſs it were 
confirmed by the Apeſtolick authority. 

We truft no true Chriſtian is now ignorant that no ſee is above 
all the reſt more obliged to obſerve the conſtitution of each 
cauncil, which the conſent of the univerſal Church hath ap- 
proved, than the © me ſee, which by its authority con- 
firms every ſynod, and by continued moderating preſerves them ac- 
cording to its principality, &c. . 5 

But this pretence, as it hath no groand in the divine law, 
or in any old canon, or in primitive cuſtom ; ſo it doth croſs 
the ſentiments and praQice of antiquity ; for that in ancient 
Ynods divers things were ordained without the Pope's con- 
ent divers things againſt his pleaſure. | 


abuſe princes, and diſturb ſtates ; to oppreſs and enſlave the Church ; to obſtruct all 
reformation ; to enact laws ; to promote and eſtabliſh errors ſerviceable to his intereſt ; Nic. II. Lac. 
the which effects of ſuch power exerciſed by him in the ſynod of Trent, and in di- — > 
vers other of the latter general ſynods, experience hath declared. 
| legiſlative power wholly or 
in part would belong to him; ſo far at leaſt, that no ſynod, or eccleſiaſtical conſi- 
ſtory could without his conſent determine or preſcribe any thing: His approbation 
would be required to give life and validity to their decrees ; he ſhould at leaſt have 

a negative, ſo that nothing might paſs againſt his will: This is a moſt eſſential 
ingredient of ſovereignty ; and is therefore claimed by the Pope, who long hath 
pretended that no decrees of ſynods are valid without his conſent, and confir- 


Decretalia autem, que & ſanctis Pontifici- 
bus prime Sedis Romane Ecclefie ſunt inſti- 
tuta, cujus auctoritate atque ſanctione omnes 
Synodi, & ſana Concilia roborantur, & 
flabilitatem ſumunt, cur vos non habere, vel 
obſervare dicitis? P. Nic. I. Ep. 6. (ad 
Photium) 

Denigue ut in univerſalibus Conciliis, quid 


ratum vel quid prorſus acceptum, nifi quod 


Sedes B. Petri probavit (ut ipfi ſeitis) habe- 
tur ? ficut à contrario quod ipſa ſola reproba- 
wit, hoc ſolummodo confiftat hactenus reproba- 
tum. P. Nic. I. Ep. 7. 

— Nulla unguam Synodus rata legatur, que 
Apoſtolicd auctoritate non fuerit fulla. P- 
Pelag. II. Ep. g. (D. 17.) 

Confidimus quid nullus jam weraciter 
Chriflianus ignovet uniuſcujuſque Synodi con- 
fritutum, quod umi verſalis Ecclefie probavit 
aſſenſus, non aliquam magis exequi Sedem 
fre ceteris oportere quam primam ; gue & 
unamquamgue Synodum ſua auttoritate confir- 
mat, & continuat4 moderatione cuſſodit, pro 
ſuo ſeilicet principatu, &c. P. Gelaſ. I. 
Ep. 13. (ad Epiſe. Dard.) wid. p. 647. 
trad. de Anath. : | 

God hath promiſed to bleſs particular 
ſynods. Math. xviii. 19. 


bat particular or formal confirmation did St Peter yield to the afſembly at 
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feruſalem ? 
For. EL 
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or of Sardica, any mention of his confirmation. 
Interpretatively all thoſe decrees may be ſuppoſed to paſs without his conſent, 


which do thwart theſe pretences; for if theſe are now good, then of old they were 
known and admitted for ſuch ; and being ſuch, we cannot ſuppoſe the Pope wil. 


lingly to have conſented 1n derogation to them. 

Wherefore the Nicene canons eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical adminiſtrations without re. 
gard to him, and in authority equalling other metropolitans with him, may be ſup. 
poſed to paſs without his conſent. 


eee an ibn penitas Aeg The canons of the ſecond general council, and of al 


 quorundam Epiſcoporum ants 60, ut jazas, Others confirming thoſe ; as alſo the canons of all ſynod, 


annos, nunquamgue d predeceſſoribus tuis ad which advanced the ſee of Conſtantinople, his rival for au- 
1 N thority, above its former ſtate, firſt to a proximity in order 
p. 5 3. (ad Anat ) Conc. Conſt. Can. 3. p W h , 
Concil. Chalc. Can. , 17, 28. $n.Trull. then to an equality of privileges with the ſee of Rome may, 
Can. 36. e as plainly contrary to his intereſt and ſpirit, be ſuppoſed to 
paſs without his conſent; and ſo divers * have affirmed; if we may believe 

Pope Leo, (as I ſuppoſe) the canons of the ſecond council were not tranſmitted t 

| Rome, they did therefore paſs, and obtain in practice of the Catholick Church, 

| without its conſent or knowledge. Pope Gregory I. faith, that 

Romana autem Eccl:ſia exſdem Canones vel the Roman Church did not admit them, wherein it plainly dif. 


rar acc corded with the Catholick Church, which with all reverence 


quod 15 222 * did receive and hold them; and in deſpight to the canon of 
. that ſynod, advancing the royal city to that eminency, Pope 
; IM e IT Te TG TORO Gelaſius I. would not admit it for ſo much as a metropolitan 
du civitatis que non folum inter Sedes ſee; O proud inſolency, O contentious frowardneſs, O rebel- 
Funny Fg 1 3 lious contumacy againſt the Catholick Church and its peace? 
Ep. Dard.) . (Such was the humour of that ſee, to allow nothing which 
did not ſuit with the intereſt of its ambition.) 
But farther, divers ſynodical decrees did paſs expreſsly againſt the Pope's mind 
and will: I paſs over thoſe at Tyre, at Antioch, at Ariminum, at Conhantingl 
in divers places of the Eaſt, (the which do yet evince that commonly there was no 
ſuch opinion entertained of this privilege belonging to the Pope) and ſhall inſtance 
only in general ſynods. | 
"154 -0co6;;.) In the ſynod of Chalcedon equal privileges were aſſigned to the Biſhop of C. 
* peel , . . f 
« Ilha ſtantinople, as the Biſhop of Rome had; this with a general concurrence as de- 
ele. end- creed and ſubſcribed, although the Pope's legates did earneſtly refit, clamour, ans 
1 * proteſt againſt it; The imperial commiſſioners, and all the Biſhops not underſtand- 
464.) Inde e. ing, or not allowing the Pope's negative voice. 


nim fratres | 

noſtri, 8 oa directi gui vice med Synodo præſidebant, probabiliter atque conſtanter illicitis auſibus obſliterunt, apert? rt: 

mantes, Oc. Ep. 53, 54. 

Oi wwaatira)]o Li xower Conf , seis iveſuddn. (42. 16. 5. 469. againſt P. Leo's aſſertion, that the conſent was ertorel) 
To E n0AAE xearhy HO - guvodtniv exugwoajper Viper, (ay the Fathers to Pope Leo p. 475.) By a ſynodical vor 

we have confirmed this ancient cuſtom. 


And whereas Pope Leo (moved with a jealouſy, that he who thus had obtained 

| an equal rank with him, ſhould aſpire to get above him) did fiercely diſpute, © 

Ep. 53» $4: claim, inveigh, menace, againſt this order, ſtriving to defeat it, pretending to 9 

35, 91.2% nul it, labouring to depreſs the Biſhop of Conſtantinople from that degree, which 

| both himſelf, and his legates in the ſynod had acknowledged due to him: 1 

0 which endeavour divers of his ſucceſſors did imitate _ 
ind que. ie x # Ki, Euſebius, Biſhop of Dorylæum, ſaid, I have willingly ſ# 

1 3 * ke 3 4 ſcribed, becauſe J have read this canon to the moſt holy Pope y 
e e alive ar. Syn. Rome, the Cler, 8Y of Conſtantinople being preſent, and he a 

Chalc. 42. 16. (p. 462.) ſupra. cerved it. F 
Vet could not he or they accompliſh their deſign ; the veneration of that {yn9 

and conſent of Chriſtendom overbearing their oppoſition ; the Biſhop of Confer 

nople ſitting in all the ſucceeding general ſynods in the ſecond place, without any 

contraſt ; ſo that at length Popes were fain to acquieſce in the Biſhop of Conftanis 

nople's poſſeſſion of the ſecond place in dignity among the patriarchs. Tn 


Vo . I 


That in ſome of the firſt general ſynods he was not apprehended to have any 
negative voice, is by the very tenor and air of things, or by the little regard expref. 
ſed toward him, ſufficiently clear. There is not in the ſynodical epiſtles of Nice, 
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In the fifth general ſynod Pope Vigilius did make a conſtitution, in moſt expreſs Em Dead. 
terms, prohibiting the condemnation of the three chapters (as they are called) and , / e 
the anathematization of perſons deceaſed in the peace of the Church; We dare not damnare ſen- 
aur ſelves, ſays he, condemn Theodorus, neither do we yield to have him condemned **"ti4, fed nec 


any other ; and in the ſame conſtitution he orders and decrees, That nothing be 2 222 


ſaid or done by any to the injury or diſcredit of Theodoret Biſhop of Cyrus, a man concedimus. 


moſt approved in the ſynod of Chalcedon; and the ſame, ſays he, have the decrees of N 
the apoſtolical ſee determined, that no man paſs' a new judgment upon perſons dead, $tatuimus at- 
but leave them as death found them. Laſtly, by that 2 he ſpectally pro- que decernimus 


vides that (as he had before ſaid) nothing might be derogated from perſons dying in _—_ 


i ö riam atque ob- 
the peace and communion of the univerſal Church, by his condemning that perverſe —— 
opinion. probatiſimi in 

Chalcedonenfs 


node viri, hoc eft Theodoreti Epiſcopi Cyri, ſub taxatione nominis ejus & quoquam fieri vel proferri. Ibid. 
Idimque regulariter Apoflolice ſedis definiunt conſtituta, nulli licere noviter aliquid de mortuorum judicare perſonis ; ſed in hoc relingui, 
in quo unumguemque ſupremus dies invenit. . 
Hac præſentis Conflitutionis di ſpoſitione quam maxim? providemus, ne ( ficut ſupra diximus ) perſonis, queer in pace & communione uni- 
air alis Eccleſie quieverunt, ſub hac damnati à nobis perwenſi dogmatis occaſione aliquid derogetur. Ibid. 


Yet did the ſynod (in ſmart terms reflecting on the Pope, and giving him the i au- 
le, not regarding his opinion or authority) decree, that perſons deceaſed were ©” pot hee 


. . , : omnia impieta- 
liable to be anathematized ; they did anathematize Theodorus, they did expreſsly i: illius 22 
condemn each of the chapters; they threatened depoſition or excommunication — _ 

on whoever ſhould oppoſe their conſtitutions ; * they anathematize whoever doth rem ſunm ct 


not anathematize Theodorus. 


loriantes dice- 
ant, non opor- 
ire eum poſt mortem anathematizare—qui hec dicunt, nullam crram Dei judicatorum faciunt, nec Apoſtolicarum pronunciationum, nec 
jaternarum traditionum. Col. 8. p. 289. 

Condemnamus autem & anathematizamus una cum omnibus aliis hertticis & Theoderum. Coll. 8. p. 291. 

= dicitur @ quibuſdam, in communicatione & pace defunttus eft Theodorus, mendacium eft, & calumnia magis adverſus Ecclefiam. 
Coll. 5. p. 250. 

Si = conatus futrit contra he que pie diſpoſuimus, wel tradere, wel docere, wel ſeribere, figuidem Epiſcapus vel Clericus fit iſte, 
lanquam aliena à Sacerdotibus & flatu Ecclefiaftico faciens, denudabitur Epiſcopatu wel Clericatu : fi autem Monacus wel Laicus fit, ana- 
thematizabitur. (Coll. 8. p. 293.) 

Si quis dgfendii U non anathematizat eum—— anathema fit. Ibid. 


a. . AS C2. 5 JJ A ts 


But Pope Vigilius did refuſe to approve their doctrine and ſentence ; and there- e iy 
fore (which was the caſe of many other Biſhops, * as Baronius himſelf doth con- (Porif. Rom.) 
ls and argue) was driven into baniſhment ; wherein he did expire. 2 eG 
ter ſententia dicta. Baron. Am. 553.4. 219. Non conſentientes depeſiti, in exilium miſſi ſunt. Lib. cap. 24. Baron. Am. 5 5 3. F. 223. 

Yet poſterity hath embraced this ſynod as a legitimate and Greg. Eb. 1. 24. Suintam quogue 
1} WJ 211d general Grad and the Popes following did profeſs the aun 2 G5 1. — * 
4. Wh gbeſt reverence thereto, equally with the preceding general po. gg 4 

ynods : fo little neceſſary was the Pope's conſent or concur- Leo S 6. 48. 18. 
rence to the validity of ſydonical definitions. Hadrian. ad Nectar. 

Upon this Baronzus hath an admirable reflexion : Here lay, Hic fifte, Lecter, atque rem attent? cf 
faith he) O reader, and confider the matter attently (Ay, do 4101 == off toc wowams, af age feeder, 
"es. . . ED cui nec per legatos ipſe Pontifex interfuerit, 
01 pray) That it is no new thing, that ſome ſynod, in which fed adverſatus furrit, titulum tamen obtinue 
the Pope as not even th age by his legates, but did oppoſe it, rit Occumenice, cum poſiea ut bujuſmadi ti- 
ſould yet obtain the title of an Oecumenical ſynod ; whenas _ 2 —_— Pantificls weluntes 

; . 5 gacceſſit. Ann. 553. V. 224. 
ſterward the Pope's will did come in, that it ſhould obtain 
juch a title. 

So in the opinion of this doctor, the Pope can eaſily change | 

© nature of things, and make that become a general ſynod S. ad numero: onnes, Se. 

Wuch once was none; yea which, as it was held, did not Pn Cs. Pr nn tags 
183 > , tum, ſed nec private fjnodi mereri nomen. 

ſerve the name of any ſynod at all. O the virtue of papal Id. 4m. 553. 5. 219. 

pick ! or rather, O the impudence of papal advocates ! 

The canons of the fixth general council, exhibited by the Trullane (or Can. 2, 7. 13, 
Uiniſext) ſynod, clearly and expreſsly do condemn ſeveral doctrines and pra- 3 30. 
tices of Rome ; I aſk whether the Pope did confirm them ? they will, to be ſure, 

ey are concerned to do, anſwer No: and indeed Pope „ „zus diver- la writs Re 8 
wrgive, as Angſiaſus in his Life reporteth, did refuſe them; fe aber frjpts fn 
1 did they paſs for legitimate in the whole Church; for Anaſt. is Vie. Joh. VII. 

1 Fe general ſynod (the ſecond Nicene) without contradiction, one of them, 
wedged (out of the very original paper, wherein the Fathers had ſubſcribed ) 
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Kerer 4 dyſas a cjuyuorinic dure as A canon of the holy general fixth ſynod ; and avowe; 
2 f. =— 9, for ſuch by the patriarch Taraſius, both in way of argument Ml 
TlewroTuT@®» ydprns ig, iv & vat- ; 
yea lar oi neriges, hid. of defence and of profeſſion, in his ſynodical epiſtle o NU 
* ' ee a pale the patriarchs; where he faith, that together with the divin f 
Jar — af arte, 2745 id. doftrines of the ſixth ſynod be doth alſo embrace the camm i c 
Jas Kevirecdmodt x. A. 3. 5. 592 · enatted by it; of which epiſtle Pope Adrian in his anſwer n 
rairy T5 HHU bod E vic thereto doth recite a part containing thoſe words, and * ay. n 
Se. ib. (p. 363.) plwaud it for orthodox; fignifying no offence at his embta- | 
42.6. „732. (Dift. 16. cap, 5. &e.) Cing the Trullane canons, - And all thoſe 102 canons are again WM 2 
Set bis banana gebe, lid, Jos avowed by the ſynod in their Antithefis to the ſynod of Ci. i v 
2 — — m1 2 rede, Aantinopie. In fine, if we believe Anaſtaſius, P. Zobn vll Nc 
1 * direxit ad Principem. Anaſt. in did, being timorous, out of human 8 direct theſe canon, WM © 
Vit. Joh. VII. without amendment, by two metropolites, to the emperor, that 
is, he did admit them ſo as they ſtand. | 
But it my be inſtanced, that divers ſynods have aſked the Pope's conſent and 
ratification of their decrees and acts. f ; by 
So the Fathers of the ſecond | err ſynod, having, in an epiſtle to Pope Dy. 
maſus and the weſtern Biſhops, declared what conſtitutions ee, had made, in the 
Of dt iy d ie fig: ꝗ nevorings map iu cloſe ſpeak thus In which things, being legally and canonical 
* HEN 1 I 9 — ouſ 2647. ſettled by us, we do exhort your reverence to acquieſce, out if 
A AE arwaglinns ſpiritual charity and fear of the Lord---- 
_ 12 7 e ſpiritual charity and fea De L 
&e. Theod. . So the ſynod of Chalcedon did, with much reſpect, aſk from 
"Ire 3 yore de edv ps dew, Pope Leo the confirmation of ſanctions. That you may lam 
The di xs reh ,²œ., dar e bow that we have done nothing for favour or out of ſpite, but 
SIO KU S pH 8 5 y . "BE . . 
F reneaſuhror Þ Tura  rotoeues 45 guided by the divine direction, we have made known i 
els auagu nueTipes, Y 7 menegſſcirey Jou ie force of all that has been done, for your concu- 
Chalc. ad . 1 I tow. WW rence, and for your confirmation and approbation of the things 


| Tele rep" abriss ei, ure t\ Of the fifth ſynod Pope Leo II faith, ----- that he ogred 
| p. Les. I 2. 728 Heres gec a, 2g what was determined in it, and confirms it with the auth 
N rity of the bleſſed St Peter. ay dels 5 
To theſe allegations we reply, That it was indeed the manner of all ſynods, 
(for notification of things, and promulgation of their orders; for demonſtration 
and maintenance of concord, for adding weight and authority to their determina 
tions, for engaging all Biſhops to a willing compliance in obſerving them, for atte- 
ſtation to the common intereſt of all Biſhops in the Chriſtian truth, and in the go- 
vernance and edification of the Church) having framed decrees concerning the 
| publick ſtate, to demand in faireſt terms the conſent to them of all Catholick Br 
| 5 ſhops, who were abſent from them, to be atteſted by their ſubſcription. | 
AH -. S0 did Conſtantine recommend the Nicene decrees to all Biſhops, undertaking 


Nie * 75 that they would aſſent to them. | 
Get ydew x, 9 X | | 1 
Siiay ws de eToAnr—de Vit. Conſt. 3. 20. Kai ar 5 Th vurripe dſxuig dpioat vero xount Bid. 3. 19. 


| So (more expreſsly) the ſynod of Sardica, in their epiſtle to all Biſhops of the A 
| ETubdoare 3 warn x; dhe, Je- Catholick Church; Do ye alſo, our brethren and fellow-min- of 


gol Ne 27 Tg fegt ſters, the more uſe diligence, as being preſent in ſpirit with i! 
auviv]es TH auvodp nwear auviriiLngice- 2 os add F by your ſubſeription, that concord ma) he 
St umToſeg ns dE , be, F Tape ſyno „ 20 YIC conſen your ſubſcription, that 


wv 


TavTav f TAYTLYE TVANETE you F o No- reſerved every where by all the fellow-miniſters. | : 
2 . , 756 d ff. opd F So did Pope Liberius requeſt of the emperor len 5 
Kerne # puiy ii Nia, vagade- That the faith delivered at Nice might be confirmed by the b. 


io 7 ce > Las, , » . . . ten; 
Sei Ti vnroypabdis F TavToY Er- ſeription of all Biſhops. | Bl; 

7 7 . E by . F4 
" fo ike 4 . 5 zz , So did Athanaſius procure a ſynod at Alexandria, 79 confirm s 
Aiyunls Eigner, Y riegel. the decrees at Sardica, and in Paleſtince concerning him. 2 
Tols er Eepdors N Tleaaifiry Tepi avTs So the Macedonian Biſhops are ſaid to have authorized thel 


SeSoſuivors. SOZ. 4. 1. : 1 eee 
Eyre, Ad erorm—nvg Boas 7 77 5uoxols Agents fo ratify the faith of Conſubſtantiality. 1. 
ig. r. 4 IS. 


Many ſuch inſtances occur in ſtory, by which it may appear, that the d 

ſynods concerning faith, or concerning any matters of common intereſt, were pf, 

3 ſented to all Biſhops, and their conſent requeſted or red iy 
—quoniam nec firmum decretum poteft offi, becauſe, ſay the Roman Clergy in St Cyprian, à decree ci 


d non plurimorum videbitur habere con- 


| fenſum. Cher. Rem. apud Cy p. Ep. 31. be firm, which has not the conſent of many. 


Whence 


. 
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Whence it is no wonder, if any ſynods did thus proceed toward ſo eminent a 


Biſhop as was he of Rome, that they ſhould endeavour to give him ſatisfaction; that 
they ſhould deſire to receive ſatisfaction from him of his conſpiring with them in 
faith, of his willingneſs to comply in obſerving good rules of diſcipline ; that (as 


every vote had force, ſo) the ſuffrage of one in ſo great dig- 
nity and reputation might adjoin ſome regard to their judg- 
ment. a 


IIa gaga α⁰,“ Teorur, Tiunανο, ͤ Ta 
cus Tips F xpiotr. Syn. Chal. ad Leon. 


p. 476. 


The Pope's confirmation of ſynods, what was it in effect but a declaration of his 
approbation and aſſent, the which did confirm by addition of ſuffrage ; as thoſe who 


were abſent, by their ſubſcription are faid to confirm the de- 
crees of councils ; every ſuch conſent being ſuppoſed to in- 
creaſe the authority; whence the number of Biſhops is ſome- 
times reckoned according to the ſubſcriptions of Biſhops ab- 
ſent ; as the council of Sardica is ſometimes related to conſiſt 


Ka F gu Exvpeozhuer 7600 


—Epiſt. Syn. Chalc. ad Leon. p. 475. 


Socr. 2. 20. & Valeſ. Ann. Bid. 


of three hundred Biſhops, although not two hundred were preſent, the reſt concur- 


ring by ſubſcription to its definitions. 


decree. 


Other Biſhops in yielding their ſuffrage, do expreſs it by I confirm, I define, I Sententias ha. 


trum omnes ſe- 
guimur, omnes 


confirmamus, onmn es obſervandas «fe diſcernimus. Conc. Rom. p. Hil. p. 579. 
But the effectual confirmation of ſynods, which gave them the force of laws, was 


in other hands, and depended on the imperial ſanction. 


So Juſtinian affirmeth generally: All theſe things at divers times following, 


OUT His itaque om- 


abovenamed predeceſſors of pious memory, corroborated and confirmed by their laws what nibus per di. 
each council had determined, and expelled thoſe hereticks who attempted to reſiſt the defi- verſa tempor 


nitions of the aforeſaid four councils, and diſturb the Churches, 


ſubſecutis, præ- 
dicti piæ recor- 
dationis noftri 


Patres ea que in unoquoque Concilio judicata ſunt, legibus ſuis corroboravernnt, & confirmaverunt ; & hwereticos qui definitionibus præ- 
difterum S. guatuor Conciliorum refiſtere, & Ecclgſias conturbare conati ſunt, expulerunt, [uſtin. in Conc. V. Coll. i. G. 210.) 


So particularly Conſtantine (as Athanaſius himſelf reporteth) 
did by law confirm the decrees of the great ſynod of Nice ; and 
Euſebius aſſureth the fame, He (faith he) did ratify the de- 
crees of the ſynod by his nu his letters are extant, 
which he ſent about the world, exhorting and requiring all to 
conform to the conſtitutions of that ſynod. 


So Theodgſius did confirm the decrees of the ſecond gene- 
ral ſynod; adding (faith Sozomen) his confirmatory ſuffrage to 
ther decree; the which he did at the ſupplication of the Fa- 
thers, addreſſed to him in theſe terms: We therefore do beſeecb 


Jour Grace, that by your pious edict the ſentence of the ſynod 


may be authorized; that as by the letters of convocation you did 


2 the aſſembly, ſo you would alſo confirm the reſult of things 
ecreed. Ries 2 | | | 

The third general ſynod was alſo confirmed by Theods- 
Jus II, as Fuſtinian telleth us, The ahovenamed Theodoſius, 
of pious memory, maintaining what had been ſo juſtly determi- 


ned againſt Neſtorius and his impiety, made his condemnation 


valid. 


And this emperor aſſerted this privilege to himſelf, as of 


tight and cuſtom belonging to him; writing to the ſynod in 


theſe words ; for all things, ſo as may pleaſe God, without con- 


tentiouſneſs and with truth being examined, ougbt ſo to be efta- 
bliſhed by our religiouſneſs. 


* 


bei ag Cu ν wag 


Ta Tep' $xtiver yeapTa 7 ouvedpix 
Ketvovay. Eexpatuys rlojuw. Athan. apud 


Theod. 2. 4. 


Ta 7 ouvols Soypale xvee!r emi pe;* 
yitero. Euſeb. de Vit. Conſt. 3. 23. 


"Troy N N Hr Je ,,. 
Euſeb. bid” 828 8 
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þ BaTiA%vg e ngiaa]o. S0z. 7. 9. 


aeοαο α Toru & ghs nueparn]O» 


YPraunaert f , e ˙ eg enitupodi- 


v Þ aurods Faþnpor, Iv @T ep 716 Þ 
KANGEDS YPdpuact FOELAnGIAN Teri- 
MNKAS, AT F Ear lar em:oppo yigns 
T6 Tz», Pref. ad Can. Conc. Conſt. 
(apud Bin. p. 660.) 


Sed prediffus fie recordationis Theodefrus 


vindicans ea, que ita reae contra Neſtorium 


& ejus impietatem fuerant judicata, fecit fir- 
miter obtinere contra eum fattam condemna- 


tioem. . Juſtin. in Qxinto Conc. Coll. 1. 


Xen jo op T9 79 Oed h 

exo ner d, e V H, dnn- 

n ue re 

FeoosCelas BCA Hẽ,ile Epift. Theod. 
ad Syn. Eph. in Adi, Conc. p. 375. 


The other abortive ſynod at Epheſus was alſo. confirmed by Theodofius junior, 


as Dioſcorus in his defence alledgec 
Practice in this caſe ; We then indeed did judge the things which 


dged in theſe words, which ſhew the manner of 


Hels rei Expivayer To xihetive' 


Were judged : the whole ſynod did accord with Ws, and gabèe guivegev nuiv #202 1 e., Y- 
der dict by their own votes, and ſubſcribed; and tbey were re- bare eikelgit gerate I die H ein- 
ferred to the moſt religious Emperor Theodoſius of hoppy me. be e 
ory; and he did by a. general law confirm all things judged by 


An es Orad oi 9e :Calwos war]a e 
the HERE i BY bets ty OiKuperinig 
boly and ecumenical ſynad. 


grö v tying. Syn. Chalc. Act. 1. 
# 4 p. 59 5 * 4 91 


So 
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Tees rij usrtege nusporyr@ dialdy- 
pal: + dir Bicaiwoav]ets guvodoer d- 
FE VG APE UNANTAS, Won F vel Ang 
X$ias 74avurack ianttgur. Conc. Chalc. 
Part. 3. 478. 

. DOuia word omnibus modis obediendum eff 
pietati veſtræ religioſyſimeque voluntati, Con- 
flitutionibus Synodalibus, que mihi de confir- 
matione fidei Cathdlice & hereticorum dam- 
natione placuerunt, libens adjeci ſententiam 
meam. P. Leo I. Ep. 59. (ad Mart. Aug.) 


So alſo did the Emperor Marcian confirm the ſynod of 
Chalcedon; as himſelf telleth us in his royal edit: We (faith 
he) having by the ſacred edit of our ſerenity confirmed thy 
holy ſynod, did warn all to ceaſe from diſputes about religion: 
with which Pope Leo fignifieth his compliance in theſe terms; 
But becauſe by all means your piety and moſt religious will mu 
be obeyed, I have willingly approved the ſynodical conſtitution; 
about confirming the catholick faith and condemning heretic}; 
which pleaſed me. has 


Fuſtinian did with a witneſs confirm the fifth ſynod, puniſhing with baniſhment 
all who would not ſubmit to its determinations. 


Kal rug Tap" nar cerdtiot oper yida 
FApPAT%s Fun! fy Yep? Baciningy 
£TIXUpwdl', x; id Fei! ndix]ov, 7 
ie EIovg fvorCor SraTdfeuw? F TEIN A- 
au BC ,v. Sm VI. Ad. 18. p.275. 


Aird he 1% Sias t vroonped- 
otws T9 xipO» mapaFic 76 map i 
£x pwYn3Ev7t evuroypapy oper. 1b. p. 283. 

Aird he T4 $56:g0p00 F £0 woTe xpd- 
70. s Heider & op d od ity mivews EM- 
QdAAHeY T4 B AEðͤ N IooTUTES EVA4T 0- 


ſpapus öpus F avaſiudiv]O za]t wapu- 


, 


cia Ts yannvoTdrTy vor KpdTas pu £4- 
Je, Tois be Ha Jetap xxo Ipt- 
vors A ÞeuceCis u PEAT ES 
Bid. p. 284. | 


Terror Tas &Tav]or und Fdyias Tate 

us X elxspreviting ik uud d,j u - 
molr]ov, Sancimus, gre unde F n- 
Tov ETepey T1 D su ipydoacc, t 
XamloTeee! Soy uald» ipeuvpruc ux“pi- 
cas, Tc. Bid. Edict. Conft. p. 294. 


Oo q a86ao wir deer ñ di cured 
Fechner, J Y guluneypad apt! t di 
tvarsCal iu nditlor , ανν,m d- 
er errei- Lare amarra + pinixerov 
114GV Aa3v TH e avTols Yee E.] 
iges guvenzeX Sc. Ib p. 298. & p. 302. 


Debes incunanter advertere Regiam pote- 
Hatem tibi non ſolum ad mundi Regimen, ſed 
maxime ad Eccliſia prefidium eſſe collatam, 
&c. Leo M. Ep. 75. 


So by long preſcri 


In the fixth ſynod the Fathers did requeſt the emperor 
according to cuſtom, to confirm its definitions, in theſe words, 
To what we have determined ſet your ſeal, your royal ratificatinn 
by writing, and confirmation of them all by your ſacred edi; 
and holy conſtitutions according to cuſtom. 

We beg that by your ſacred ſigning of it, you would give force 
to what we have defined and ſubſcribed. | 

We intreat the power of our lord, guided by God's wiſdom, 
to confirm, for the great ſtrengtb and Pry of the ortho- 
dox faith, the copies of our determinations read in the hearing 
of your moſt ſerene Majeſty, and ſubſcribed by us, that they may 
be delivered to the five patriarchal ſees with your pious com: 
firmation, | | 

Accordingly he did confirm that ſynod by his edi#; A 
theſe things being thus ordered by this fixth holy and becu- 
menical ſynod; We decree that none whoſoever trouble hin- 

felf Farther about the faith, or advance any new inventions 
about itt. 

So he told Pope Leo II, in his epiſtle to him; This divin 
and venerable determination ths holy ſynod has made, to which 

we alſo have ſubſcribed, and confirmed it by our religim 
edicts, exhorting all our people who have any love for Chriſt, t 
follow the faith written, 

Pope Leo tells his name-ſake Leo the Emperor, This le 
muſt always remember, that the imperial power was given hin 
not only to rule the world, but more eſpecially to protect the 
Church. | 3 

ption, commencing with the firſt general ſynod, did the em- 


peror enjoy this prerogative ; and with good reaſon, he having an unqueſtionable 
warrant and obligation to promote the welfare of the Church, deſigned by thoſe 
conventions; he being the guardian of concord among his ſubjects, and protectot 
of their liberties, which might be nearly concerned in conciliar proceedings; the 
power of enacting laws being an incommunicable branch of ſovereign majeſty ; he 


alone having power 
without which they 


committed to him, able to enforce the obſervance of decrees, 
would in effect ſignify little. Sed 


Becauſe alſo commonly the decrees of ſynods did in a manner retrench ſome part 
of the royal prerogative, tranſlating or imparting to others cauſes before' appropriate 
to his juriſdiction (as in the caſe of appeals, and of prohibiting addreſſes to court, 
ordered in the Sardican and other ſynods ; of exempting Clergymen from ſecular 
juriſdiction, from taxes and common burthens, &c.) which ought not to be done 
without his licence and authority, 


"Aduralo das N Ji TE pus 


Tips XP&TES EVTAK]ws X) es TH 
Tegreiuere Tu . Rel. Orient. ad 
Imp. Ad. Syn. Eph. p. 372. 


. 


power, it being conſiſtent with publick 


So that the Oriental Biſhops had good reaſon to tell the em- 
peror, that it was impo without his authority to order the 
matters under confideration with good law and order. 

It is no-wiſe reaſonable that any other ſhould have this 
ce that in one ſtate there ſbou! 


be two legiſlative powers, which might claſh the one with the other the 
one enacting ſanctions prejudicial to the intereſt and will ot the other; where- 


tore the Pope being 


then a citizen of Rome, and a ſubject to the emperor, my 
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not have a legiſlative power, or a negative vote in ſynods, but that wholly did be- 


to the imperial authority. | 
"I it 1s favpoſed, that ſome ſynods have been declared 
invalid for want of the Pope's confirmation; for to the de- 
crees of the ſynod in Ariminum it was excepted, that they 


were null, becauſe the Biſhop of Rome did not conſent to them: 


There could not (ſay the Roman ſynod in Theodoret) be any pre- 
judice from the number of thoſe aſſembled in Ariminum, it be- 
ing plain, that neither the Roman Biſhop, whoſe ſuffrage ought 

to have been received, nor Vicentius, who for ſo many 
years did hold his epiſcopacy blameleſs, nor others, agreed to ſuch 
things. To which exception I anſwer, that 


Tov & Ae Unrevarrior TaUTHS u- 
XUGar GVTwV, ws Ur Poraior Ex- 
KOT, Ai F dN Gur Se mevar dv- 
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1. That which is alledged againſt the ſynod of Ariminum, is not the defect of 
the Pope's confirmation ſubſequent, but of his conſent and concurrence before it, 


or in it; * which is very reaſonable, becauſe he had a right 
to be preſent, and to concur in all ſuch aſſemblies, eſpecially 
being ſo eminent a Biſhop. 


common intereſt to vote in thoſe aſſemblies. 


diſſent had been of ſo very peculiar force. 


ſty of his confirmation. 


did Pope Leo the decrees of the ſynod of Chalcedon, concern- 
ing the privileges of the Conſtantinopolitan ſee, in theſe blunt 
words: But the agreements of Biſhops repugnant to the holy 
canons made at Nice, your faith and piety joining with us, we 
make void, and by the authority of the bleſſed Apoſtle St Peter, 
by a general determination we diſannul ; and in his Epiſtle to 
thoſe of that ſynod, For however vain concert may arm He 
with extorted compliances, and think its wilfulneſs ſufficiently 
ſtrengthened with the name of councils : yet whatever is con- 
trary to the canons of the abovenamed Fathers will be weak 
and void. Laſtly, in his Epiſtle to Maximus Biſhop of An- 
tach, he ſays, He has ſuch a reverence for the Nicene canons, 
that he will not permit or endure that what thoſe holy Fathers 
bave determined, be by any novelty violated. ü 
This behaviour of Pope Leo (although applauded and imi- 
tated by ſome of his ſucceſſors) I doubt not to except againſt 
in behalf of the ſynod, that it was diſorderly, fad ious, and 
arrogant; (proceeding indeed from ambition and jealouſy) 


xound againſt his pretence. 
It is an unreaſonable thin 


P. Liberius being abſent, detained 
from it by violence, in baniſhment. 


2. The ſame exception every Biſhop might alledge, all having alike right and 


2. Accordingly the aſſent of other Biſhops, particularly of thoſe eminent in dig- 
nity or merit, is alſo alledged in exception ; which had been needleſs, if his alone 


4. The Emperor, and many other Biſhops, did not know of any peculiar neceſ- 


Again, it may be objected, that Popes have voided the decrees of the ſynods, as 


Conſenfiones verò Epiſcoporum, Sanctorum 
Canonum apud Niciam conditorum regulis re- 
pugnantes, unitã nobiſcum veſtræ fidei pietate, 
in irritum mittimus, & per authoritatem Be- 
ati Petri Apoftali generali prorſus definitione 
2 P. Leo I. Ep. 55. (ad Pulcher. 

ug. 
Quantumlibet enim extortis aſſentationibus 
ſeſe inſtruat wanitatis elatio, & afppetitus 
ſuos Conciliorum eftimet nomine roborandos, 
infirmum atque irritum erit, guicguid à præ- 
dictorum Patrum Canonibus diſcreparit. Ep. 
G1. (ad Syn. Chalc) 

Tanta apud me eft Nicenorum Canonum 
reverentia, ut ea que ſunt a ſanctis Patribus 
conflituta nec permiſerim nec patiar aligud 
novitate violari. Leo Ep. 62. (ad Max. 
Antioch.) | 


P. Gelaſ. EY 13. (ad Epiſe. Dard.) p.642. 
& in Trad, de Anathem. (p. 647.) 


P. Pelag. II. Ep. 5. (adEliam) p. 474. 
Greg. M. Ep. 


the leading act of high preſumption in this kind, and one of the ſeeds of that ex- 
orbitant ambition, which did at length overwhelm the dignity and liberty of the 
Chriſtian republic: Yet for ſomewhat qualifying the buſineſs, it is obſervable, 
that he did ground his repugnancy and pretended annulling of that decree (or of 
decrees concerning diſcipline) not ſo much upon his authority to croſs general ſy- 
nods, as upon the inviolable firmneſs and everlaſting obligation of the Nicene ca- 
ons ; the which he (although againſt the reaſon of things, and rules of govern- 
ment) did preſume no ſynod could abrogate or alter. In fine, this oppoſition of 
his did prove ineffectual by the ſenſe and practice of the Church, maintaining its 


g, that the opinion or humour of one man (no wiſer or 3 
tter commonly than others) ſhould be preferred before the common agreement of 

o brethren, being of the ſame office and order with him: ſo that hg ſhould be 

able to overthrow and fruſtrate the reſult of their meetings and conſultations, when 

t did not ſquare to his conceit or intereſt ; eſpecially ſeeing there 1s not the leaſt 
Ppearance of any right he hath to ſuch a privilege, grounded in holy ſcripture, 

Tradition, or cuſtom ; for ſeeing that ſcripture hath not a ſyllable about gepe- 

a ſynods, ſeeing that no rule about them is extant in any of the firſt” Fa- 


thers 
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Nulli fas eft vel velle vel poſſe tranſgredi 
P * 4 


favour of that Biſhop, what ground 
them, or thwart their 


Church, declared by its practice in the caſes before touched. 
IV. It is indeed a proper 


will declared in way of precept, proclamations, concerning the ſanction of laws, 
the abrogation of them, the diſpenſation with them, ſhould be obſerved. 


This privilege therefore in a high ſtrain the Pope cballengeth to himſelf; aſſert. 


ing to his decrees and ſentences the force and obligation of laws ; ſo that the body 
* that canon law, whereby he pretendeth to govern the Church, doth in greateſt 
part conſiſt of papal edicts, or decretal epiſtles, imitating the reſcripts of emperor, 
and bearing the ſame force. | | 

In Gratian we have theſe aphoriſms from Popes concerning this their privilege, 
No perſon ought to have either the will or the power to tran. 


apoſtolice ſedis præcepta. IV Dit. greſs the precepts of the apoſtolick ſee. 
* 2 „ . n. which by the apoſtolick ſee have at ſeveral 


flalica)) pro Cat 
nis] dogmatibus pro wyariis, & multifarit 
Ecclfiee neceſſitatibus & fidelium moribus di- 
werſo tempore ſeriffit, omni debent honore præ- 
ferri, & ab omnibus prorſus in quibuſiibet op- 
portunitatibus diſcretione vel diſpenſatione ma- 
giſtrà reverenter aſſumi ? P. Nic. I. Epift. 
Diſt. 19. c. 1. 

Decretales cpiſtolas, quas beatiſſimi Pape 


ica fide profanis (4. proſa- times been written * the catholick faith, for ſound doftrine, 


for the various and manifold exigency of the church, and the 
manners of the faithful, how 3 rather ought they to be pre. 
ferred in all honour, and by all men altogether, upon all occa- 
ions y ahve to be reverently received ? | 

Thoſe decretal epiſtles which moſt holy Popes have at diver, 
times given out from the city of Rome, upon their being cn- 


conſultatione dederunt, venera- 


diverſis temperibus #b urbe Roma pro diver ſulted with by divers Biſhops, we decree that they be receiv 


forum patrum 


biliter ſuſcidiendas decernimus. P. Gelaſ. I. 
{in decreto ) lit. à Nic. P. Ep. 42. ad Epiſe. If 


Gallize. Dif. 


St decreta Romanorum Pontificum non ba- 
Betis, de negletu atque incuria eis arguendi ; 


i vero habetis 


tate eflis corripiendi & increpandi. P. Nic. I. 
Ep. 6. ad Phot. Diff. 20. cap. 2. 


Sic ommes 


fiende ſunt, tanquam ipſius divini Petri voce 


firmate ſunt. 


Vid. Hu. VI. 


35. 

uia in ſpeculum, & — S. Roma- 
na Eccleſia, cui nos Chriſtus preſſe voluit, 
propeſita eft, ab omnibus quicquid flatuit, quic- 
quid ordinat, perpetus & irrefragabiliter ob- 
ſervandum eft. P. Steph. ( Diſt. 19. cap. 3.) 

P. Gelaſ. I. Ep. 9. de diſpenſ. (p. 633.) 
Qui ſecundum plenitudinem poteſtatis, de 


jure poſſumus 
III. Decret. 


Sedes hec 


with cum ue "I 
ye have not the decrees of the Biſhops of Rome, ye or: 
to be accuſed of neglef and LF. s 3 5 1 A have * "et 
obſerve them nat; ye are to be chidden and rebuked for yur 
temerity. 
All the ſanctions of the apoſtolick ſee ar? ſo to be underſtd, 
as if confirmed by the voice of St Peter himſelf. | 
Becauſe the Roman Church, over which by the will of Crit 


19. c. 1, 
& mon obſervatis, de temeri- 


apoſtolice ſedis ſanctiones acci- 
1 Diſt. 19. c. 2. 
it doth determine, whatſoever that doth appoint, is perpetualy 
and irrefragably to be obſerved by all men. „ 
We, who according to the plemtude of our power, have 4 
right to diſpenſe above law or right. 1 3 
. This ſee—that which it might do by its fole authority, it i 
ee ibs „ ren pleaſed to define by conſent of its prięſts. 
fingulari etiam audtoritate perficere valit, multorum ſæpe ſacerdatum decernit definire conſenſu. P. Nic. I. Fj. 5. 


| (ad Carolum R.) Leo I. Ep. 1. c. 5. P. Hilarius in Conc. Rom. þ. 578. Cauſ. 25. Q. I. c. 4. P. Urb. Cauf. 25. L.. b. 


B. Anaſ. ad Imp. Anaſt. P. Siric. Ep. 1. (p. 691.) 


Eph. iv. 5. 
Jam. iv. 12. 


Ap Ihn. the divine laws; or thoſe * which were derived from the Apoſtles by 


Syn. Conſt. 
Can. 2. 


But this power he doth aſſume and exerciſe merely upon uſurpation, and un- 


| warrantably ; having no ground for it in original right or ancient practice. 


Originally the Church hath no other general law-giver beſide our one Lord and 
one law-grver. . _ 

As to practice we may obſerve, | | 
1. Anciently (before the firſt general ſynod) the Church had no other gies! het 
traditio 
cuſtom; or thoſe which each Church did enact for it ſelf in provincial ſynods; ® 
which were propagated from one Church to another by imitation and compliance; 
or which in like manner were framed and ſettled. f 

Whence according to different traditions, or different reaſons and circumſtances 9 
things, ſeveral Churches did vary in points of order and diſcipline. 

The Pope then could not impoſe his traditions, laws, or cuſtoms, upon 2 
Church; if he did attempt it he was liable to ſuffer a repulſe; as is notorious 1 
the caſe, when Pope Victor would (although rather as a doctor than as a | 
giver) have reduced the Churches of Afa to conform with the Roman in the * 


Vor. I. 
thers till after 300 years, ſeeing there was not one ſuch council celebrated till after 
that time, ſeeing in none of the firſt general ſynods any ſuch canon was framed in 
right could the Pope have to preſcribe unto 
ings ? Far more reaſon there is (in conformity to all 


former rules and practice) that he ſhould yield to all his brethren, than that all his 
brethren ſhould ſubmit to him : and this we ſee to have been the judgment of the 


endowment of an abſolute ſovereignty, immediately 
and immutably conſtituted by God, with no terms or rules limiting it, that its 


we do prefide, is propoſed for a mirrour and example; whatſ | 
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of celebrating Eaſter, wherein he found not only ſtout reſiſtance, but ſharp re- 
In St Cyprian's time every Biſhop had a free power according to his diſcretion to 
vern his Church; and it was deemed a tyrannical enterpriſe for one to preſcribe to 

another, or to require obedience from his colleagues ; as other- „ L 

where by many clear allegations out of that holy man we have r 

ſhewed. For none of us (ſaith he) makes himſelf 'a Biſhop of Bi- rore ad obſequendi neceſſtatem collegas ſuos 
obs, or by à tyrannical terror compels his colleagues to a neceſ- fe quando babeat omnis Epiſcepus pro 
y of obedience ; ſince every Biſhop according to the licence of , = "WL "= = er 75 2 
bis own liberty and power bath his own freedom, and can no more quam nec ipſe poteft alterum judicare. Cypr. 
be judged by another, than he himſelf can judge another. OP OE 
: If any new law were then introduced, or rule determined for common practice, 
n was done by the general agreement of Biſhops, or of a preponderant multitude a- 
mong them, to whom the reſt out of modeſty and peaceableneſs did yield compli- 
ance ; according to that ſaying of the Roman Clergy to St Cy- 
prian (upon occaſion of the debate concerning the manner of Jie nec frmum Decretum poteft off, 
admitting lapſed perſons to communion) that decree cannot be | = ay” cg —— Ei _ 
valid, that hath not the conſent of the major part. A 

The whole validity of ſuch laws or rules did indeed wholly ſtand upon preſump- 

tion of ſuch conſent ; whereby the common liberty and intereſt was ſecured. © 
2. After that by the emperor's converſion the Church enjoying ſecular protection 
and encouragement, did reduce itſelf as into a cloſer union and freer commu- 
nication of parts, ſo into a greater uniformity of practice; | 
eſpecially by means of great ſynods, wherein (the governors Pu ls nal anode Ry 4 
and repreſentatives of all Churches being called unto them ple conſerfione ſociati. Cler. Rom. ad Cyp. 
and preſumed to concur in them) were ordained: ſanctions, #7: 31. 
| taken to oblige all. The Pope had indeed a greater ſtroke than formerly, as having 
the firſt place in order, or privilege of honour in eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, where he 
did concur ; yet had no caſting vote, or real advantage above others: all things 
paſſing by majority of vote: This is ſuppoſed as notorious in = | 


ITIporTtia 
1 g 


the acts of the fifth council: This (ſay they) is @ thing to be > 8 2 

Wl granted, that in councils we muſt not regard the interlocution of oor, ſed bee que matey 2b cates 

| al — but thoſe things which are commonly defined by all, or 2 definiuntur, Conc. 5. Collar. 
the moſt. | 3 5 

So alſo in the fifth council, George, Biſhop of Conſtanti- Erd! P aabOus i700 P n ar. 

1 ne, faith; that ſeeing every where the council of the multi- N ** T2 phe . — 777 

ade, or & the moſt, doth prevail, it is neceſſary to anathematize 71Sivai. Sn V. Ad. 16. p. 2499. 


the perſons before- mentioned. ca. | Bobs | | 
3. Metropolitan Biſhops in their provinces had far more power, and more ſurely 
grounded, than the Pope had in the whole Church (for the metropolitans had an 
| unqueſtioned authority, ' ſettled by cuſtom, and confirmed by ſynodical decrees) yet 
bad not they a negative voice in ſynodical debates: for it is decreed in the Nicene Kez14iro 5 

ſynod, that in the deſignation of Biſhops (which was the principal affair in Eccle- \ &. Cane. 
. fiaſtical idmfniftratiom) plurality of ot foals prevail. © 2 Nic. Cas. 6. 
It is indeed there ſaid, that none ſhould be ordained qeic yrwwns, without the 
un- inion of the metropolitan; but that doth not import a negative voice in him, but ? 

that the tranſaction ſhould not paſs in his abſence, or without OF. 
his knowledge, advice, and ſuffrage: for ſo the Apoſtoli- oy 2 W N 4 
al canon (to which the Nice Fathers there did allude and e f. Can. Ng of bh: 2c 
tefer, meaning to interpret it) doth appoint, that the ne-. WENT £4 
ropolitan ſhould do nothing dveu * wavrwy yrwrmns,' without the opinion of all, that 
is, without ſuffrage of the moſt, concluding all; (for ſurely that canon doth not 
E 8 we negative voice.) a fcae we of An- < 7 tage 2 188 4 
eb (held ſoon after that of Nice, which therefore beſt knew ,, ee e ee ov; 
the ſenſe of the Nicene Fathers, and how the cuſtom went) jw 5 reprint F715 1, 
doth interpret it, decreeing, that a Biſhop "ſhould not be or I oO 
dained without a ſynod,. and the preſence of the metropolitan of ent ren Nes. Did. 
the province; in which ſynod yet they determine, that plu- Keeltro 1 7 e I. Sn. 
rality of votes ſhould carry it; no peculiar advantage ih the Nic. Can. 6, 
ale being granted to the metropolitan, ll LIONS! 

n 
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| Seeing therefore provincial ſynods were more ancient than general, and gave 
pattern to them; if we did grant the ſame privilege to the Pope in general ſynods, 
as the Metropolitans had in provincial (which yet we cannot do with any good rea- 
ſon or ground) yet could not the Pope thence pretend to an authority o making 
laws by himſelf. | 

4. It was then a paſſable opinion, that He as one, was in reaſon obliged to yield 
to the common. PE mares of his colleagues and brethren ; as the Emperor Conftan. 


Tor 33 e *Emioxirtor 1 i ingO- Sores * — ok that the vore of the piur ality of Bt. 
ile boring. Theod. 2. 16. er fo E, . | 
| 5. When Pope Julius did ſeem to croſs a rule of the 
rah xm og2I'pirecgr i imoxis Church, by communicating with perſons condemned by ſy- 
22 r Mag, f Se be. nods, the Fathers of Antioch did ſmartly recriminate again 
R him, ng they were not to receive canons from him. 
6. So far was the Pope from preſcribing laws to others, that he was looked upon 
as ſubject to the —— = mY _ no leſs than others; ; 
Tue af gad xevires ve the Antiochene Fathers di e, complaining to Pope ſu- 
— * , 2 a. ut A. lius of bis tranſgreſſing the 4 ; the which charge h FR 
not repel by pretending exemption, but by declaring that he 
Tiwvis iow el van xavires vf had not offended againſt the canons, and retorting the ac. 
Ts iet, Ge. 5. 748. | cuſation againſt themſelves; as the African Fathers ſuppoſed, 
Oat reli 5; when they told Pope Celeftine, that he could not admit per. 
3 7b. Gel. l. ſons to communion, which had been excommunicated by 
c. Ep. ad P. 1. 1 a 
them, that being contrary to a decree of the Nirene ſynod; 
f 3 f as the Roman Church ſuppoſed itſelf, when it told Marcia 
gr ty 0 he rag Rk. that they could not receive him without leave of his father 
Her. 42. | who had rejected him. This the whole tenor of eccleſiaſti 
| | cal canons ſheweth, they running in a general ſtyle, ner 
excepting the Pope from the laws preſcribed to other Bi | 
ty KY The privilege of diſpenſing with laws had then been a ſtrange hearing, when 
ming the the Pope could in no caſe diſpenſe with himſelf for infringing them, without bring- 
— ing clamour and cenſure upon him. eee 5 
ope, Uziver- | | 5 | 
Fi Dr 


: 8. It had indeed been a vain thing for ſynods with ſo much trouble and ſolem- 
N Hil. E/.2- nity to aſſemble, if the Pope without them could have framed laws, or could with- 
P. Innoc. I. a puff of his mouth have blown away the reſults of them by diſpenſation. 
oy 9. Even in the growth of papal dominion, and after that the ſeeds of Ronan 
P. Gat ambition had {prouted forth to a great bulk, yet had not Popes the heart or face 
Ep. 9. 5. 634- openly to challenge power over the univerſal canons, or exemption from them; but 
B. Ades“ pretended to be the chief obſervers, guardians, defenders, and executors, of them; ot 
5.645. of the rights and privileges of Churches eſtabliſhed by them; for while any foot- 
ſteps of ancient liberty, fimplicity, and integrity, did remain, 
F 1 or lawleſs authority would have been 
Case 25. 2a. I. c. 7. very ridiculous and very odious. Pope Zeſmus I. denieth 
1 "= that he could alter the privilege of Chanches, 
P.Siric. Fp.1. 10. If they did talk more highly, requiring obſervance to their conſtitutions, it 
Leo 17 B..: WAS Either in their own precinct, or in the provinces where they had a more im- 
©». Ge. mediate juriſdiction, or in ſome corners of the Vg, where they had obtained more 
is F.9. way; and in ſome caſes, wherein their words were backed with other inducemev" 
to obedience; for the Popes were commonly wiſe in their generations, accommodi- 
ting their diſcourſe to the ſtate of times and places. 

11. It is alſo to be obſerved, that often the Popes are ſuppoſed to ſpeak and con- 
P. Siric. Fp. 4. ſtitute things by their own authority, which indeed were done 
1 x hen oUrod' Go. Conc, by ſynods, conſiſting of | W, eftern iſhops more cloſely ooh 
| ar Th ouvedg Axoge- ring to that ſee, in regard to thoſe regions; the decrees 0 
* 3 ow. wo.” which pooh were binding in thoſe 8 * ſo mach 4 

nnn en virtue of authority, as proceeding from the conic 
the Plau. F. Hil. is Gone. R. (p. 578.) their Of: Pape: 1 5 fy 20 rr , i Ahmed 


to himſelf, pretending thoſe decrees as precepts of the Apoftolical ſee. When 


y 


— 
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Wbence all the acts of modern Popes are invalid, and do not oblige, ſeeing they 
go not act in ſynod; but only of their own head, or with the advice of a few 
| rtizans about them, men linked in common intereſt with them to domineer over 
the Church. | 
| 12. Yet even in the Weſtern countries, in later times, their decrees have been 
| conteſted, when they did ſeem plainly to claſh with the old canons, or much to 
derogate from the liberties of Churches ; nor have there wanted learned perſons in 
moſt times, who ſo far as they durſt, have expreſſed their diſlike of this uſurpa- 
10N. 
| For although the Biſhop of Rome be more venerable than | | 
the reſt that are in the world, upon account of the dignity of „. n i 
the Apoſtolical ſee, yet it is not lawful for him in any caſe to eee Sedis ceteris in orbe 


ceonſlitutis reverentior habeatur, non tamen ei 
tranſgreſs the order of canonical governance; for as every Bi- licet tranfgredi in alipus Canonici moderamni- 


: re nis tenorem, ſicut enim unuſquiſque Orthodox 
ſrop who 15 of the Orthodox Church, and the Jpouſe of 1s Eccleſiæ Pontifex ac 2 — Sedis uni- 


n ſee, doth entir ely * epr eſent the perſon of our Saviour z /o ge- formiter ſpeciem gerit Salvatoris, ita genera- 
nerally no Biſhop ought pragmatically to att any thing in a= liter nulli convenit quippiam in alterius pro- 


1 caciter patrare Epiſcopi Diæcęſi. Glab. Rod. 
wther dioceſe. h : . 2. 4. Vid. Baron. Ann. 996. f. 22, 23. 
13. In the times of Pope Nicholas I. the Greeks did not ad- <;,., Aun. 860. 


mit the Roman decrees; ſo that Pope in an epiſtle to Photius Noli, quia Decreta ipſorum no ſuſeeptris, 

complains, that he did not receive the decrees of the Popes, _ . 4 
— 

ubenas yet they ordained nothing but what the natural, what Lr Jagt, ig. . Nic T. Ep 1 f. 

the Moſaical, and what the law of grace required. And in (adPhot.) 


another epiſtle he expoſtulates with him for ſaying, that they 1 2 Þ wt Mrs — 


wither had nor did obſerve the decrees made by the holy Popes of pitua—cur wer non habere wel obſervare di. 
the prime ſee of the Roman Church. citis ? Id. Ep. 6. (ad Phot.) 


" 14. That which greatly did advance the papal juriſdiction, and introduced his 
1 Wuurpation of obtruding new decrees on the Church, was the venting of the forged 


decretal epiſtles under the name of the old Popes ; which when the Pope did al- 
edge for authorizing his practices, the French Biſhops, endeavouring to aſſert % Hinom. 
o. Wc privilege, did alledge that they were not contained in the whole body of their ca- Quanquam | 


zun guidam ve- 
a flrum ſeripſe- 
rin, haud illa decretalia priſcorum Pontificum in toto codicis Canonum corpore contineri deſeripta, Ic. P. Nic. I. Ep. 42. (ad Galliæ Epiſe.) 


15. The power of enacting and diſpenſing with eccleſiaſtical laws touching ex- 
terior diſcipline, did of old belong to the emperor. And it was reaſonable that it 
ſhould ; becauſe old laws might not conveniently ſuit with the preſent ſtate of things 
ad the publick welfare ; becauſe new laws might conduce to the good of Church 


un n State, the care of which is incumbent on him; becauſe the prince is bound to 
ace ue bis power and authority to promote God's ſervice, the beſt way of doing which 
but WW ay be by framing orders conducible thereto. 


Accordingly, the emperors did enact divers laws concerning eccleſiaſtical matters; 
which we ſee extant in the Codes of Theodofius and Fuſtinian. 
Theſe thi ngs (faith the council of Arles) we have decreed to Hec— Domino Imperatori preſentanda de- 


ain, | f | | 
cen Wl” preſented to our lord the emperor, defirin bis clemency, that if zie mim, * 3 * 2 
th N thing be defecti ve, it may be ſupplied by bis prudence, if a- quid fecu quam fe ratio habet, tjus judicio 


ly thing be unreaſonable, it may be corrected by his judgment, sag, quid rationabiliter taxatum 2— 
if any % ng be r. ordered, it may by his help, the divine 1 ; wy rad 2 22 = Fo 3 
Vace aſhſting, be per fetted. Us Carolo M.) | 
We may obſerve that Popes did allow the validity of imperial laws. Pope Gre- 8 
'y I. doth alledge divers laws of divers emperors concerning eccleſiaſtical affairs as? 9 
Uthentick and obligatory rules of practice. N 1 
16. Divers Churches had particular rights of independency upon all power with- 
ut themſelves. | | | 
duch as the Church of Cyprus in the Ephęſine ſynod did claim and obtain the | 
confirmation of. 1 | 3 3 
N . the ancient Church of 2 before Auſtin came into England. 
% Welſh Biſhops are conſecrated by the Biſhop of St Da- Ei gebt Malliæ n Menevenf Antifite fant 
"ds, g nd be hi 1060 in like «ua is Arr = S So who . & ipſe mils a, aliis Tanja 
bah op ere Bis fuffragans, profeſſng un manner of ſubjefion "iLike feet proſe vl aha. ür 
| urch, | | —  * rald. Cambr. /tin.2. 1. 
"+ . * V. 80 
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V. Sovereign power, immediately by itſelf when it pleaſeth, doth exerciſe all 
parts of juriſdiction, ſetting itſelf in the tribunal ; or mediately doth execute it by I 2 
others, as its officers or commiſſioners, : 

Bel. 2. 18.26. Wherefore now the Pope doth claim and exerciſe univerſal juriſdiction over 
all the Clergy ; requiring of them engagements of ſtrict ſubmiſſion and obedience 


Wo 5 to him; demanding that all cauſes of weight be referred to : 
Per hoc illam de tota Ecchfia judicare,— him; citing them to his bar, examining and deciding thei 
P. Gelaſ. I. Ep. 4. Shes ung 0 
Cun&o ipſe judicaturus & nemine eff judi- Cauſes; condemning, ſuſpending, depoſing, cenſuring them, h, 
condos Dift. 40. cap. * or acquitting, abſolving, reſtoring them, as he ſeeth cauſe 5 
you alas 37 ant dude decretarpiſoge. or findeth in his heart; he doth encourage people to accuſe 
rum cauſas, utpote majora negotia mire defini» their paſtors to him, in caſe any doth infringe his laws and or. 
endas cenſuræ mandarunt. P. Nic. I. Ep.38. ders. 1 
But (in general) that originally or anciently the Pope had no ſuch right appro- 
riate to him, may appear by arguments, by croſs inſtances, by the inſufficiency of MW h. 
all pleas, and examples alledged in favour of this claim, For 00 
1. Originally there was not at all among chriſtians any juriſdiction like to that 
which is exerciſed in civil governments, and which now the papal court doth af 
execute, For this our Saviour did prohibit, and St Peter forbad the preſbyten ku 


1 Pet. v. XgTEwertweav F xAfewy. And St Chry/oftome affirmeth the epiſcopal power not to 
8 be eu9rrmz, or apyi. And eccleſiaſtical hiſtory doth inform 
Sm in 1 Tim, in, % Eph. Ora. 11. us, that ſuch a juriſdiction was lately introduced in the 


Id. Nb — — — 4. 219. Church, as by other great Biſhops, ſo eſpecially by the Biſhop m 

n bas x yr of Rome. For (faith Socrates) from that time the epiſcopacy if cl 

a er pon Fon anions lace & . Alexandria, beyond the ſacerdotal order, did aſſume a dominter. Ml * 

Socr, 7. 7 2 ing power in affairs. 

The which kind of power the Roman Biſhops had long before aſſumed ; for (fait WW © 

8 „ „ „ „ be) the epiſcopacy of Rome, in like manner ds that of Al- di 

A K* DN xandria, bad alre ady a great while ago gone b efore in a dim. nd 

vas elar Sn THXeaweprAbions. Soc. 7.11. neering power beyond that of the prieſthood. | po 
At firſt the epiſcopal power did only conſiſt in paternal admonition, and cor- q 

reption of offenders, exhorting and perſuading them to amendment; and in dit a 

| | — they contumaciouſly did perſiſt in diſorderly behaviour, bring- *. 

Re OS furl profntibus & ju. ing them before the congregation, and the cauſe being ther I © 
dicantibus wobis. Cypr. Ep. 12. (fratrilus heard and proved, with its conſent impoſing ſuch penanceor | 

1 ine vin fofragia. Cypr. correction on them as ſeemed needful for the publick gon "E 
8 een n or their particular benefit; Al —_ (faith St Cyprian) jj 

| . arbitrium quoque veftrum. Id. ſhall be examined, you "_ preſent and judging. And (elt. 

| Tettull. Aol. 39. ibidem. —— according to your divine ſuffrages ; according to qui ale 

eaſure. 
2. Originally no one Biſhop had any juriſdiction over another, or authority to " 
judge his actions; as St Cyprian (who well knew the current judgment and pri- 5 


ctice of his age) in many places doth affirm: who particularly doth reflect on the 

3 Roman Biſhop, for preſuming to cenſure his brethren, who 

 ExpeRenus wniverſfi ren »- diflented from him: Let us all (faith he) expect the jud; 

D N in | bow —— ment of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, who only hath er to frt- rio 

gubernatione & de act mftro judicandi. fer us to the government of his Church, and to judge of what u 8 
Cy pr. in Conc. Carth. rk Was 

3. Even the community of Biſhops did not otherwiſe take notice of, or inte- of 

meddle with the proceedings of any Biſhop in his precin& and charge; except when Ar 

his demeanour did concern the general ſtate of the Church, intrenching upon the 

common faith, or publick order and peace. 1 EY 

In other cafes for one or more Biſhops to meddle with the proceedings of thi 

brother, was taken for an 4AaoTercemargma, a pragmatical intruſion upon anothers - 1; 

buſineſs; and an invaſion of that liberty which did belong to each Biſhop, by w to. 


ant of our Lord, and the nature of his office. ; 3 
As by thoſe paſſages of St Cyprian, and the declaration of the ſynod with bin but 
doth appear. "BESS hs | 


48᷑. In caſes needing deciſion for the publiek good of the Church, the law a6 of 

Can. 5. cuſtom of the Church, confirmed by the Nicene ſynod, did order, that juriſdict ici 
ſhould be exerciſed, and all cauſes finally determined in each province; ſo . ; 
regard is had to the Pope, no exception in favour of him being expreſſed or im 


' Tiers, 


0 


——_—. a -. 
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The which conſtitution, if we believe Pope Leo himſelf, cannot in any caſe by „ v 
infri Concilii Nicent 
any power be revoked or infringed. — fs 
| venſatus, alienarum tibi provinciarum jura temerari? rapuiſti. P. Felix Acacio. apud Baron. Aun. 484. ect. 17. 
That is moſt expreſsly confirmed by the fynod of Antioch, 
in the code of the univerſal Church, I any Biſhop accuſed of 
certain crimes ſhall be condemned by all the Biſhops in the pro- 
vince, and all ſhall unanimouſly vote againſt bim, he ſhall not 
be judged again by others; but the unanimous ſentence of the 
Biſhops of the province ſhall remain valid. 
Here is no conſideration or exception from the Pope. 
5 Accordingly in practice, ſynods without regard or recourſe to the Pope, did 
judge biſhops upon offences charged againſt them. 
6. The execution of thoſe judgments was entruſted to metropolitan biſhops ; or 
had effect by the peoples conſent; for it being declared that any biſhop had incurred 
condemnation, the people did preſently deſert him. 


Every biſhop was obliged to confer his part to the execution ; as Pope Gelaſius 2uod non folum 
affirmeth. + 2h 4 prefuli Apoſto- 


| lico facere licet, 
fed cuicungue Pontifici, ut quoſlibet & quemlibet locum, ſecundum regulam hæreſit ipfius ante damnatæ a Catholica communione diſcer- 
nant, P. Gelaſ. I. Ep. 4. | 
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7. If the Pope had ſuch judicial power, ſeeing there were from the beginning ſo 
many occaſions of exerciſing it, there would have been extant in hiſtory many 
clear inſtances of it, but few can be alledged ; and thoſe (as we ſhall ſee) imperti- 
nent, or inſufficient. 

8. Divers ſynods (great and Palle did make ſanctions contrary to this pre- 
tence of the Pope; appointing the deciſion of cauſes to be terminated in each 
dioceſe ; and prohibiting appeals to him ; which they would not have done, if the 
Pope had originally, or according to common law or cuſtom, a, ſupreme judicial 

wer. | 
The moſt favourable of the ancient ſynods to papal intereſt, that of Sardica, 
did confer on the Pope a power, qualified in matter and manner, of cauſing epiſ- 
copal cauſes to be reviſed ; which ſheweth that before he had no right in ſuch 
caſes ; nor then had an abſolute power. 

10. The Pope's power of judging biſhops hath been of old diſclaimed, as an il- 
legal and upſtart encroachment. | | | | 

When the Pope firſt nibbled at this bait of ambition, St Cyprian and his biſhops 
did reprehend him for it. 

The Biſhop of Conſtantinople denied that Pope Gelaſius 


alone might condemn him; according to the canons -The 44 


8 uam ipſe non perſpicit, qui dicit Acacium ab 
Pope ranteth at it, and reaſoneth againſt it; but hath no n eon poſe damnari—P. Gelaſ. I. Ep. 4. 
material argument or example for it (concerning the papal Ni enn! Canoner—ib. 

authority peculiarly) beſide the Sardican canon. 

11. The Popes themſelves have been judged for miſdemeanour, | hereſy, ſchiſm ; 

as hereafter we ſhall ſhew. _ DIS 

12, The Popes did execute ſome judgments, only by a 
right common to all biſhops; as executors of ſynodical de- 
mn 

13. Other biſhops did pretend to judicature, by privilege : as Fuvenalis biſhop 
of Feruſalem did pretend that to him did belong the judgment of the biſhop of 


och, 


ub non ſolum præſuli olico facere 
— Se. P Gela 5 Ry 7 . arg. 
6.) Vid. Epiſt. 13. 


Ex dj I- 
A 3 5 ＋ Ser E 8 8 100. aur? — 

Tee,, N Tee900AV pay dyias F Oe ExxAndias vranxioals ν Ting Tap" © HAMSEH euro F 'AvTO 3 awv 
debroy i d] drone; x) Tepad\iotws ivuveX% x; wap 4078 Juxde s. Sn. Eph. 42. 4. (p. 340. 


14. The Popes were ſubject to emperors; who when they pleaſed did interpoſe 
to direct or qualify all juriſdictions; commanding the Popes 


themſelves-----wherefore the Popes were not judges ſoverei 
but ſubordinate. | 722 e 


Juſtin. Nov. 123. cap. 3. 
 Fubemus Epiſe. Bon. : 


Pope Gregory I. did refer the great queſtion about the title „Tiger ut Dominur Mauritins ipfum 
of %*cumentcal biſhop to the judgment of the emperor Mau- 27. — judicare dignaretur. G reg. 


_ Theſe 
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Theſe things will more fully appear in the diſcufſion of the perdeulan concern- 


ing the chief branches of juriſdiction; more eſpecially under the tenth branch of 


ſovereignty. | 
"Ive ha ννj = EmictorO: J Po. They alledge that paſſage of Valentinian in his epiſtle to 
paivy 1, þ I le xa]d de. Weodhſls, That the moſt bleſſed Biſhop of Rome, to whom an. 
bowegl a 22 e. F tiquity hath given a prieſthood over all, hath a ſee and power 
Ag 42. Syn. Chalc. p. 25. to judge both of faith and prieſts. | 
This was ſuggeſted by Pope Leo and his adherents to the young emperor---..... 
but it ſignifieth no more, but that in the judgment of prieſts (as of faith) he was 
to have his ſhare ; or at moſt to be a leading perſon therein. 


ue 3 meghaxite_guraxtirrer i. == Theodefius (a mature, grave, pious prince) did not regard 
op 74. Lan, % ATR pie that pretence of Leo, nor the appeal of Flavianus. 


Upon a e- VI, To the ſovereign of any ſtate belongeth the choice, conſtitution, confir. 
* — mation, commiſſionating of all inferior magiſtrates; that none uncapable, unwor. 
rates de- thy, or unfit for offices, or diſaffected to the ſtate, be entruſted with the manage. 
pend. ment of affairs. 
Wherefore the Pope doth claim and exerciſe theſe prerogatives ſo far as he can; 
E at leaſt that no Biſhop can be conſtituted without his deſignation, or 
is licence, and his confirmation of the nomination, collation, or election. | 
Bell. 4. 24. And theſe privileges by the great advocates are upon the higheſt terms aſſerted 
to him. | | 
In this matter may be diſtinguiſhed, 
1. The deſignation of the perſon by election or otherwiſe. 
2. The confirmation of that. 
3. The ordination or conſecration of him to his office; the which conferreth 
on him his character and authority. 
4. The authority by which he acteth. 
Into all theſe the Pope hath intruded himſelf, and he will have a finger in them, 
1. He gladly would have drawn to himſelf the collation and diſpoſal of all bene- 
Licet — 8 Dignita- fices, challenging a general right to diſpoſe of. all at his plea- 
— 2 5 ſure; but not having been able wholly to deprive princes and 
tificem pertinere, &c, Clem. IV. in Sexto patrons of their nominations, and corporations of their elec- 
INES == id. ib. c. 4. 10. 12. 20. tion; yet he hath by reſervations, proviſions, collations of 
Although the plenary diſpoſal of all Vacancies apud Sedem, * reſignations, devolutions, and other 
Churches, Parſonages, Dignities, and other ſuch tricks, extremely encroached on the rights of all, to the 


14 22 2 be known to belong. infinite vexation, damage and miſchief of Chriſtendom. 


2. He pretendeth that no Biſhop ſhall be ordained without his licence, 

3. He obligeth the perſon ordained to ſwear obedience to him. 

4. He pretendeth that all Biſhops are his miniſters and deputies. | 

But no ſuch privileges have any foundation or warrant in holy ſcripture, in an- 
cient doctrine, or in primitive uſage : they are all *encroachments upon the original 
rights and liberties of the Church, derived from ambition and avarice ; ſubſiſting up- 
on uſurpation, upheld by violence. . 

This will appear from a ſurvey of ancient rules and practices concerning this 
matter. —.— - 

The firſt conſtitution after our Lord's deceaſe of an eccleſiaſtical perſon was that 

| of Matthias. into the vacant apoſtolate, or bi/hoprick of 


a V Judas; wherein (upon St Peter's motion) all the diſciples 
3 avTs AdCor . Verl. preſent did by conſent preſent two; out of whom Go J lim 1 if 
Kal tone Sto. Verſ. 23. did elect one, by determing the lot to fall upon Matthias; ſo 


„ eb, i are F de ive dr that this deſignation being partly human, partly divine; ſo 
e | | far as it is — it Welte by free election of the whole 
fraternity; and St Peter, beſide generally ſuggeſting the matter to be done, did 
aſſume nothing peculiar to himſelf. . n | 

The next conſtitution we meet with, is that of Deacons to aſſiſt the Apoſtles 

and Elders in diſcharge of inferior offices; wherein the Apoſtles did commit 
ABN. 2 1 22500. 549 c,. — deſignation of the perſons to the multitude of the Achte 
94 ent ad 4 7 #am79Y — who elected them ; and preſented them to the Apoſtles, W - 
| | by prayer, and laying on of hands did ordain them. Nor ha 
St Peter in this action any particular ſtroke. as 


c > FL. * 


d 8H 


2 —— . a 1 tot. th. 
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| As to the conſtitution of Biſh 
this ; The Apoſtles, and apoſtolical 


Biſhops, ſuch as divine inſpiration, or their grace of diſcre- 
tion, did guide them to; ſo did St Jobn in Afia, ſetting thoſe 
apart for the Clergy whom the ſpirit bad marked out. 
This was not done without the conſent of the Chriſtian 
ple, as Clemens Romanus telleth us in his excellent epiſtle 


ops, in the firſt apoſtolical times the conrlh ws 


8 5 perſons (who were authorized by the Apoſtles 
to act with power, and in their ſtead) did in Churches founded by them conſtitute 


Kai zaTavions x Ta rpeoCurk- 
ere, ws Eye 001 d1eTatZd pun. Tit. 1. 5. 
Aidxerrers rVEv peter. 1 Cor. xii. 10. 
Kanpw a ys KAnpacwr F uns T4 


eU eyuaguraer. Euſ. 3. 23. 


to the Corinthians: But he doth not acquaint us (although 


thing to do in ſuch conſtitutions, or in confirmations of Clem. ##. # 57. 


them; the whole Church (faith he) conſenting ; why doth he not add, for his own 


ake, and the Pope confirming * 
In the next times, when thoſe extraordinary perſons and faculties had expired, 


when uſually the Churches planted were in ſituation ſomewhat incoherent and re- 


mote from each other, upon a vacancy the clergy and people of each church did 
elect its Biſhop; in which action commonly the clergy aid 

mend a perſon, or perſons, and the people by their conſent 
approve, or by their ſuffrages ele& one; a ſtrict examination 
of his life and doctrine intervening : the which order Tertul- Tim. iii. 10. 
lian briefly doth intimate in thoſe words, The prefidents 4 

the church are certain elders well approved, who have 
tained that honour not by price, but by proof. Oro. e 

It may be enquired, how a Biſhop. then was ordained, in — 
caſe a city was very remote from any other churches ? 

Did they ſend for Biſhops from diſtant places to ordain him ? Or did the Preſby- 
ters of the place lay their hands on him ? Or did he receive no other ordination 
than that he had before of Preſbyter ? Or did he abide no Biſhop, till. opportunity 
did yield Biſhops to ordain him ; or did providence order that there ſhould be no 
ſuch ſolitary churches ? The ancient commentator, contem- 


Tert. Apol. 39 


that upon deceaſe of a Biſhop, the elder of the Preſbyters 774. Dif. 66. c. 2. 
did ſucceed into his place, * Whence had he this, out of 
his invention and conjecture, or from ſome tradition and him. 
hiſtory 7 | FD | | | In Eph. iv. 11. 

Afterward, when the faith was diffuſed through many provinces, that churches 
ew thick and cloſe, the general practice was this: The neighbour Biſhops (being 
advertiſed of a vacancy or want of a Biſhop) did convene at the place; then in 
the congregation the clergy did propound a perſon, yielding their atteſtation to his 
ltneſs for the charge; which the people hearing did give their ſuffrages, accepting 
him, if no weighty cauſe was objected againſt him; or refuſing him, if ſuch cauſe 
did appear ; Then upon ſuch recommendation and acceptance, the Biſhops preſent 
did adjoin their approbation and conſent; then by their devotions, and ſolemn 
ging on of their hands, they did ordain or conſecrate him to the function. 

Of this courſe moſt commonly practiſed in his time we have divers plain teſti- 
monies in St Cyprian, the beſt author extant concerning theſe matters of ancient 
licipline :- For «obich reaſon, faith he, that from divine tra- 
dition and apeftolital obſervation is to be d and beld, 

Which 40% is with us, and almoſt through all provinces, kept; „ Propter quod 
that for duly celebrating ordinations unto that people, for 

m a Bi, 
2 (province or people.) ſpauld o_ | 

e choſen, the e being pre 
kungerh he Hi Iggy 
perſpexit ; quod & 


propound and recom- 


7 F 
Tas uw xaJagabirras vn" ixeivar, 3 


: | unrætò de' kp FAnoyinuer dy Spar 
he were himſelf Biſhop of Rome) that the P OPC had any — n ry 


TAN. 


* b hs 
Kei sro 5 Jortualidu? metror, 
dra Jas, , avi yxAuTY ve. 1 


Prefident probati quique ſeniores, hono- 
rem, iflum non pretio, fed teſtimonis adepti. 


Plena diligentid „ exploratione ſincera. 


. . a Primim Preſbyteri Epiſcopi appellabantur, 
porary to St Ambroſe, and bearing his name, did conceive, ut recedene =” 2 7 — 4e. 


At firſt Preſbyters were called Biſhops, 
that one departing, the next might ſucceed 


diligenter de traditione diving 
& Apoftolica obſervatione obſervandum eft & 
J e 4 a tenendum, quod apud nos quogue & ftre per 
bop "It. ordained, All the nei gbbour Biſhops of the Provincias univerſas tenetur ; ut ad ordina- 

f = tiones rite celebrandas ad cam plebem cui præ- 


rp, fs and 4 Bi har Ez cob eiuldem 
e . N ts, pa 


oximi 


eligatur 


of each ane, and bath from bis conver ſa- Plebr præſente, qua fingulorum vitam pleniſſi- 


ud vos factum 


ten 4 thoruugh : infight into bis practice; the which. we 5 eee 
tba 


fe with you in the ordination of our colleague Sabinus, 
Y the ſuffrage of all os JOY, and 
all the Biſhops, which had aſſembled. in the preſenc 


Der. 
. *%idemius in Sabini Collige neſtri ordinatione, 
| - ut de univerſe fraternitatis ſuffragio, & ads 
by the J udg ment of Fer acne gh in preſentia convenerant, 
6 and bad quique de eo ad vos literas fecerant, judicio 


* ers ” you avout him, £08 en Kalt be ‚ ten  Epoſeogatus ei deferretur. Cypr. a 68. 
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Again, A people obedient to the Lord's commands, and fearing God, ought to ſeba- * 

rate itſelf from a wicked Biſhop (fuch a notoriouſly wicked Biſhop as thoſe were N 

Plebs obſequens preceptis Dominicis & Db. of whom he treateth, who had renonnced the faith) and nx 0 
let 
lit 


enemy, 3 fc eps pare 6 19 mingle inſelf with the ſacrifices of 0 ſacrileginus Prie 
debet, mit Je ad ſacrilegi cory grit. ſeeing eſpecially that it hath a power either to chuſe worthy 
_—_— —— wel indie. Prieſts, or to refuſe thoſe who are unworthy ; the which al 
mos recuſandi ; quod & ipſum _ de = We fee 70 9 rom di vine authority, that a Biſhop ſhould 
ers audi Alg. & dig- be choſen, the people being preſent, before the eyes of all; and MY 
2 atque idoneus publico judicio ac teflimonio that be who is wort by and fit ſhould be appr oved by publick 


comprobetur—Cypr. Ep. judgment and teſtimony. * 
Suffragio totius ppuli Oprianus eligitor- © Again, when (faith he concerning himſelf) a Biſhop is fub. 

Menüs, quands Epifepus in ben defun- flituted in the place of one deceaſed, when be is peaceably clo. Ml «x 

i ſubſtituitur, quando populi mier ſuffre- ſen by the ſuffrage of all the people----and whom, if according wi 


— AK. - IT 2 to the divine inſtructions, the whole fraternity would obey, 1 


a, nemo adverſum Sacerdotum ' Collegium man would move an thin a ain the colle e 0 P rie 5, N | 
2 — ; nemo poſt divinum u., after the divine aa ; _ the 7 74 Maple ” 
cium, poft populi fufraginm, poſe conpurope. after the conſent of the fellow-biſhop, would make himſ;/ ; 
rum conſenſum, judicem ſe j piſcupi r g : p Jt if in 
fed Dei faceret—Cypr. Ep. 55. | judge not indeed of the Biſhop, but of God. WM 
Faftus oft autem Cornelius Epiſcopus de Again, Cornelius was made Biſhop by the judgment of G0⁰⁴ #hy 
er NH CRE md 2 Cbriſt, by the teſtimony of almoſt all the Clergy, by the er 
2 . 2 4 Sacerdbtum * ſuffrage of the people being then preſent, and by the college of bu 
rum & bonorum virorum Collegio—Cypr. Prieſts, ancient and good men----and, Cornelius being in the 
Ep. 53" lis in Catholica Ecclfia de Dei judi- Catholick Church ordained by the judgment of God, and by the by 
cio, & Cleri ac plebis ſuſfragio ordinate ſuffrage of the Clergy: and people, We 
Cypr. Ep. . n Again, When 4 Biſhop is once made, and is approved by of 
ys natyy judicio comprobato—Ep. 41. the — and the judgment of his colleagues, and of the or 
(ad Cornel.) — E 1 
The author of the apoftolical conſtitutions thus in the perſon of St Peter very rig 
fully and clearly deſcribeth the manner of ordination of Biſhops in his times: After exe 
Conſt. Apt. one of the chief Biſhops preſent has thus prayed, the reft of the Prieſts with all the Cl 
bo " people ſhall ſay, Amen; and after the prayer, one of the : Biſhops ſhall. deliver - the for 
erit precatus, Euchariſt into the hands tbe perſon ordained, and that morning he ſhall be placed 40 
ee. by the reſt of the Biſhops in bis throne, all of them ſaluting bim with a kiſs in the the 
Lord. After the —_— of. the law and ' prophets, of our Epiſtles, tbe Addi and fm 
Goſpel, he who is ordained ſhall ſalute the Church with theſe words, The grace of | 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the love of God the Father, and the fellowſhip of the nu 
Holy Ghoſt be with you all, Amen. And let all anſwer, And with thy ſpirit. for 
After which words let bim exhort the people. 094 
Thus it was then, in practice ſo obvious and obſervable, that a Pagan emperor by 
took good notice of it, and choſe to imitate it in conſtituting the governors of pro- Gr 
| 7 aliens dogg, wel dates, Pivian VIRCES, and other officers; When (faith Lampridius of Alexan- his 
. 44, Cel hep fe,. d pdsisele, der Severui) he would either give rulers to provinces or nale 
id eft rationales ordinare, nomina eorum pro- prefidents, or procurators, he ſet up their names, exborting the his 
A oo da, Fut People, , they had any thing againſt them, to prove it by m- Wi in 
proba feet, ſubiret pœnam capitis ; dictbatgue Nifeſt: evidence; if. they could not make their ' acouſation good, Wo, 
grave ofſe, quum id Chriftiani & Fudei fa- they were to die fort it; and be ſaid it would be hard not '0 tur 


cerent in prædicandis Sacerdotibus qui ordi- 


nerds And. non eee do- that in the. choice of governors F provinces, to: whom the Ro 


ribus, quibus & fortuna bominum committe- lives and. fortunes of. men Were ent ruſted, A @aohich. the Cbri- lan 
ny & capita, Tamprid.' in Alex. Sev. ſtiaus and Fews did in ſetting up \thoſe who" were to be or- | 


| dained.-priefts..' - GARY enten Wire . | 
- "Afterward in proceſs of time, when (the gaps of diſtance being filled up, and IM an- 
Chriſtendom being one continued body) ecclefiaſtical (diſcipline was improved in- of : 
a more complete ſhape, for conſtitution of a biſhop, all the biſhops of a provinc® Wh Ba 


ye did convene, (or ſuch as could with convenience, the others ſignifying their min ang 
Ilexens oy writing) and having approved bim who was recommended by. the clergy, and 4 
2401456, allowed by the people, they * ordain him z the metropolitan of the province a- BW fait 


Theod, 5. 9. tifying what was done. ., t. y 87 EE 
| So the Nigene ſynod, regarding the practice which had commonly obtained, did rd 
appoint, with a qualification to de generally obſerved : It is moſt fit (ſay they) ＋ ſent 
Kelso, apriz pdtare fr ien 4, Biſbop be conſtituted by all Biſhops in the province; lt , Ml fa 
rarer F i Th iwapxig a die . this be bard, either becauſe of urgent neceſſity, or = 1 þ 


"IC. 
wy 


. 
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ngth of the way, then three of the body being gathered to- 7:5 n. F ywouiror Jide nad n- | 
gether (thoſe alſo who are abſent conſpiring in opinion, and yield- Nie 6.7 Oe aa Sa | 
ing their conſent in writing) let the ordination be performed, but Vid. Can. Apeſt. 1. 


It the ratification of what is done be aſſigned to the metropo-P Sent. Antioch. Can. 19. 


OT . Conc, Laod. Can. 12 
lite in each province. Cone. Aﬀr. Can. 13. 


In this canon (the which is followed by divers canons cf other ſynods) there is 
no expreſs mention concerning the intereſt of the clergy and people in election of | 
the Biſhops ; but theſe things are only paſſed over, as precedaneous to the conſtitu- | 
tion or ordination, about which only the Fathers did intend to preſcribe; ſuppoſing 
the election to proceed according to former uſual practice. | 

That we ought thus to interpret the canon, ſo that the Fathers did not intend to 
exclude the people from their choice, doth appear from their ſynodical epiſtle; 
wherein they decree concerning Biſhops conſtituted by Meletius, who returning to 
communion with the Church did live in any city, that, J | 
any Catholick Biſhop ſhould happen to die, then ſhould thoſe who Ei q ria ovuCain dra ,⁶ iNN T 
were already received aſcend into the honour of him deceaſed ; * Ti "Exzandia, ald TA wegoava- 
in caſe they ſhould appear worthy, and the people ſhould chuſe 8 LN 
them, the Biſhop of Alexandria withal adding his ſuffrage 70 70e, 6 Aads a1e;179, G - 
them, and his confirmation ; the which words with ſufficient ors u, N reg. a» Fi A- 

a . . ,in 'EmTroTeE « I. 9. The- 
evidence do interpret the canon not to concern the election, aq: 1. 9. 
but the ordination of Biſhops. 

Thus the Fathers of the ſecond general ſynod plainly did interpret this canon 

by their proceeding ; for they in their Hnodical epiſtle to Pope Damaſus and the Theod. 5.9. 
weſtern Biſhops, did aſſure them, that they in the conſtitution | 

ö of Biſhops for the principal eaſtern ſees, had followed this Ilene; ze Ng xexptrune,u F ds 
e order of the ſynod of Nice, together with the ancient law of Y, N,ðE T4Tiger f — 


the Church; in agreement whereto they had ordained Nefa- Ois d. 


1 nus Biſhop of Conſtantinople ; with common conſent, under the —ye]d xowis iuordac, dg 01 
E eyes of the moſt religious Emperor Theodofius, and of all the Stig, Baoihins Oed ori mas- 
- Clergy, the whole city adjoining alſo its ſuffrage ; and that n Hens 
e for Antioch, the Biſhops of the province, and of the Eaſtern —ETioxome o] al me Fimap- 
4 dioceſe concurring had canonically ordained Flavianus Biſbop, N, % 7 AvaTonmns Seta guv- 
0 the whole Church . 75 . h h SeamivT]es navorings Ex eε,⁰ bn, vi- 
e whole Church conſenting as with one voice to honour the per- cn, cu 3'tunnoins tarp 12 
' ſon. ulds Pwlns I avdpaTtiunadons. 
| 


Indeed the practice generally doth confirm this, the people every where conti- Ath. 4pol. 2. 
nuing to elect their Biſhop : So did the people of Alexandria demand Athanaſius 79. 
for their Biſhop. So Pope Julius did complain that Gregory EO FD ; : 
was intruded into the place of Athanaſius ; not being required ne. e y N 3 
by the preſbyters, not by the Biſhops, not by the people. So ibid. p. 749. 
Gregory Nazianzen deſcribeth the elections of Biſhops in 250% e 
his times to be carried by the power of wealthy men, and im- +. ho 
petuouſneſs of the people. So Auſtin intimateth the ſame in Siepe obitus Epiſcoporum per ambitioſes | 
his ſpeech about deſignation of a ſucceſſor to himſelf, 7 Auf. Zi. ebe Fella perturbart— 
know, ſays he, that after the. deceaſe of Biſhops, the Churches are Euſeb. de Vit. Conſt. 3. 59, 60. 
wont to be diſturbed by ambitious and contentious men. So the vor: „ | 
tumults at Antioch, in chuſing a Biſhop. after Euſtatbius; at 8 AB. 27. 
Rome after Liberius; at Conſtantinople after Alexander; at Mi- 45 Starer3ts 10 . 
lan when St Ambroſe was choſen. re 
So Stephanus Biſhop of —_— in juſtification of himſelf *x,,3 r2wapducr]e Emicxoru 3 Acias | 
faith, Me forty Biſhops of Afia, by the ſuffrage of the moſt noble %izv 17 Maurer ere N e 
and ſubſtantial citizens, and of all the moſt reverend Clergy, and 7;, 8 Vos 2 Sant. 
of all the reſt of the whole city, did ordain; and his competitor Conc. Chale. 42. 11. p. 404. 3 
Baſſianus, Me, with great conſtraint and violence, the people , bn nee K 7237 N 7 K 8 
and the clerg y, and the Biſhops did inſtal. 5 be Ge ne, x) of Gees 
In the ſynod of Chalcedon, Euſebius Biſhop of Ancyra , "740% 91 Tis ide apo 5148 ale 
ith, that the whole city of Gangra did come to him, bringing de. 4.46. J. 462. Vnęichaſu· u. 
their ſuffrages. Poſidius. telleth us of St Auſtin, that im Hr ordinandis vero Sacerdotibus & Clericis 


5” 
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7 


did ordainin FI le conſenſum majorem Cbriſtianorum, & con- 
C prięſis and clerg ymen he deemed the greater con- 3 5 

F — of Chriſtians, and the cuſtom of the Church was to be og Her ney ee 
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Nallus invitis detur Epiſcapus; Cleri, ple- 
bis & ordinis conſemſum ac defiderium requira- 
tur—Celeſt. I. Ep. 2. 

Cam ergo de ſummi Saterdotis electione tra- 
Aabitur, ille omnibus præponatur, quem Cleri 
plebiſque conſenſus concorditer poſiularit, ita 
ut fi in aliam forte perſonam partium ſe vota 


 diviſerint, Metropalitani judicio is alteri pre - 


feratur, qui majoribus & fludiis juvatur & 
meritis, tantium ut nullus invitis, & non pe- 
tentibus ordinetur ; ne civitas Epiſcopum non 
optatum aut contemnat, aut oderit, & fiat 
minis religioſa quam convenit cui non licuit 


habere quem voluit. P. Leo. I. Ep. 84. ad 
A . x 


Nulla ratio finit, ut inter Epiſcopos habe- 
antur, qui nec à Clericis ſunt electi, nic & 
plebibus expetiti, nec @ ProvincialibusEpiſcopis 
cum Metropolitani judicio conſecrati. P. Leo. 
I. Ep. 92. 

ExpeAaarentur cert? wota Civium, teflimo- 
nia populorum, eretur honoratorum arbi- 
trium, electio Clericorum, que in Sacerdotum 
folent ordinationibus ab his qui norunt Patrum 
regulas cuflodiri. P. Leo. Ep. 89. Diff. c.27. 
- Daum per pacem, & Deo placitam concor- 
diam conſonis, omnium fludits, i doctor pa- 
cis futurus eft, ordinatur. Ibid. 

Per pacem & quietem Sacerdotes qui præ- 
futuri ſunt poſtulentur ; teneatur ſubſeriptio 
er- atorum r.. ordints 
con plebis; qui prefuturus eft omni- 
22 omnibus eligatur. Ibid. 

P. Nich. I. Ep. 5. Qui conſuetudinem 


weſftram novimus in Regia Urbe, minimd - 


cem Archieratice poteflatis aliquem poſſe ba- 


Bere fine Ecelgſiaſticæ plebis afſenſu, atque Im- 
eg 
P. Joh. VIII. Ep. 70. Dif. 62. 


So Celeſtine the Firſt: Let no Biſhop be given them agai 
their wills; let the conſent and requeſt of the clerg y, the 
people, and the order, be expefied; and Pope Leo the Firſt, 


When there ſhall be an election of a Biſhop, let him be pre. 


ferred who has the unanimous conſent of the clergy and pe. 


ple; ſo that if the votes be divided, and part for another. 
perſon, let him, by the judgment of the metropolitan, be pri. 


ferred, whoſe merits and intereſts are greateſt, only that nun- 


may be ordained againſt their wills, or without their defire, |; 
the unwilling people contemn or hate a Biſhop whom they ne. 
ver defired, and become leſs religious than they ought, becau 
they could not have ſuch a Biſhop as they would. And in other 
of his epiſtles, There is no reaſon that they ſhould be accounts] 
Biſhops, who were neither choſen by the Clergy, nor deſired by 
the people, nor with the metropolitan's order conſecrated by th 
provincial Biſhops. | 

Certainly the defires of the citizens, and the teſtimonies if 
the people ſhould have been expected, with the judgment of tl! 
honourable, and the choice of the clergy, which in the ordins- 
tions of prieſts uſe to be obſerved by thoſe who knew the ruls 
of the Fathers—— When peaceably and with ſuch concord a 
God loves, he who is to be a teacher of peace is ordained by a 
greement of 4. Let prieſts who are to be ordained be reqi- 
red peaceably and quietly ; let the ſubſcription of the clergy, 
the teſti mony of the honourable, the conſent of the order and 
people be obſerved ; let him who is to preſide over all, be clin 
by all. And Pope Nicholas I. Becauſe we know the cilln 
of your royal city, that none can arrive at the top of tt 
higheſt priefily power without the aſſent of the ecclefiafticl 
people, and the emperor's ſuffrage. 


Now in all theſe proceedings it is moſt apparent, that there was no regard had to 
the Pope, or any thought of him, out of his particular territory; which he had s 


metropolitan, (or afterwards as primate in ſome 
elſe had he the leaſt finger in the conſtitution of a Biſhop through the whole Church; | 


parts of the Weſt.) No where 


no not of the leaſt clergyman. 
When by St Cyprian ſo largely and punctually the manner of conſtituting Biſhops 
Vid. P. Leo. is declared; when the Nicene canons, and thoſe of other ſynods do ſo carefully pre- 
Ep. 84. 101. ſcribe about the ordination of them; when ſo many reports concerning the election 


107, 


of Biſhops do occur in hiſtory, why is there not a tittle of mention concerning any 


ſpecial intereſt of the Roman Biſhops about them ? 


Nihil tam opus erat Apoſfiolics confirma- 
tione ; ſatis erat eleftionem ab Archiepiſcopo 
comprobari ; nunc ad ſe omnium Ecclefiarum 
jura traxit Romana Eccleſia. Crantz. Me- 
trop. 7. 45 


proved by the Archbiſhop 


So true is that of Alb. Crantzius : There was no need then of 
Apoſtolical confirmation, it was ſufficient if the election were ab. 
: now the Church of Rome has aſſumed 


to herſelf the rights of all churches. 


We may by the way obſerve, that in the firſt times he had not ſo much as an 
abſolute power of ordaining a preſbyter in the church of his own city, without 


leave: of the clergy and people ; as may be inferred from that 


aA , une aav70s TE Ni, 

dA N AAðœe4jd N iI, ovſyu- 

nInvai dura TETY over x cegTorNG Ale 
7. Cornel. apud Euſeb. 6. 43. 


paſſage in Euſcbius 
where Pope Cornelius relateth that the Biſhop who ordained 
Novatus, being hindered from doing it by all the clergy, and 9) 
many of the laity, did requeſt that it might be granted to bi 
to ordain that one perſon; and he that fo hardly could ordan 


one prieft in his own church, what authority could he have to conſtitute Biſhops 


all other churches ? 


To all theſe evidences of fact our adveriaries do oppoſe ſome inſtances of 
Bell. 2.18.20. Popes meddling in the conſtitution of Biſhops ; as Pope Leo I. faith, That An! 


Satis eft quid weſtre pietatis auxilio, & 
mei favoris aſſenſu Epiſcopatum tante Urbis 
obtinuit. P. Leo. Ep. 54. 

De Marc. 3. 14. f. 1. 

Ut ordinationem rite celebrandam tua quo- 


gue firmet authoritas. P. Leo, Ep. 84. (ad 
Anaſtaſ.) <> 


lius did by the favour of bis aſſent obtain the biſhoprick 9 
Conſtantinople. The fame Pope is alledged as having con- 


firmed Maximus of Antioch. The fame doth write to 
Biſhop of Theſſalonica (his vicar) that he ſhould confirm | 


elections of Biſhops by his authority. He alſo confir . 


— you 
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natus an African Biſhop, —we will that Donatus prefide over 
the Lord's flock, upon condition that he remember to ſend us an 
account of his faith. Alſo Gregory I, doth complain of it as 
of an inordinate act, that a Biſhop of Salonæ was ordained 
without his knowledge. Pope Damaſus did confirm the ordi- 
nation of Peter Alexandrinus ; The Alexandrians (faith Soz0- 
men) did render the Churches to Peter being returned from 
Rome with the letters of Damaſus, which confirmed both the 
Nicene decrees and his ordination: But what, I pray, doth 
confirmation here ſignify but approbation ; for did he other- 
wiſe confirm the Nzcene decrees ? did th 


Donatum ita Dominico volumus gregi 
præſidere, ut libellum fidet ſuæ ad nos memi- 
nerit dirigendum—P. Leo. Ep. 87. 

Salonitanæ Civitatis Epiſcopus, me ac re- 
ſponſali meo neſciente, ordinatus et, & facta 
res eſt, que ſub nullis anterioribus principi- 
bus evenit. Greg. Ep. 4. 34. 

*AneZardpeis emarea Sor]t5 Tre TIC. 
TRwa md? Papns par: Yee peaTrar Aur 
144083 TATE WV Nixaig HCA JA T avs 
Ts Nei xupur]or, ap 
Tas tuxaAndoias. SOZ. 6. 39. 


need other confirmation ? 


To the former inſtances we anſwer, that being well conſidered they do much 
ſtrengthen our argument; in that they are ſo few, ſo late, ſo lame, ſo impertinent ; 
for if the Pope had enjoyed a power of conſtituting Biſhops, more inſtances of its 
exerciſe would have been producible ; indeed it could not be but that hiſtory would 
have been full of them ; the conſtitutions of Biſhops being a matter of continual uſe, 
and very remarkable. At leaſt they might have found one inſtance or other to al- 
ledge before the time of that buſy Pope Leo; in whoſe time, and by whoſe means 
papal authority began to overflow it's banks. And thoſe which they produce do 
no-wiſe reach home to the point; Anatolius did obtain the biſhoprick of Conſtan- 


tinople, by the help of the Emperor, and by the aſſent of the 
Pope's favour: what then? Anatolius being put into that ſee 
in the room of Flavianus, by the influence of Dzoſcorus 
(whoſe reſponſal he had been) and having favoured the Eu- 
tychian faction, Pope Leo might thence have had a fair co- 
lour to diſavow him as uncapable of that function and dig- 
nity, he being ſo obnoxious ; both having ſuch a flaw in his 
ordination, and having been guilty of great faults, adherence 
to the party of Dzoſcorus, and irregularly ordaining the Bi- 
ſhop of Aviech 1 but he out of regard to the emperor's in- 
tervention did acknowledge Anatolius for Biſhop; this was 


. Nes enim veſtræ fidei & interventionis has 
bentes intuitum, cum ſecundum ſuæ conſecra- 
tionis authores q̃us initia titubarent, benigni- 
ores erga ipſum quam juſtiores efſe volumus. 
P. Leo. Ep. 55. (ad Martianum.) 

Decefſore enim tuo B. memoriæ Flaviano 
propter defenfionem Catholice weritatis gjecto, 
non immerito credebatur quod ordinatores tui 
contra Sanctorum Canonum Conſlituta wide- 
rentur ſui fimilem conſecrd fſe- Poſt illa 
Hague ordinationis tuæ non inculbata princi- 
fia——P, Leo. Ep. 5 3. ad Anatol. 

Lib. cap. 12. 


the favourable aſſent, with which he upbraideth Anatolius, having diſpleaſed him: 


and what doth this ſignify ? 

Again, Pope Leo did not reject Maximus Biſhop of Antioch 
from communion, nor diſclaimed his ordination, although 
liable to exception: what then? is this a confirmation of him? 


Dued nos amore parande fidei, & pacis 
fudio retractare ceſſavimus. P. Leo. Ep. 54. 
(ad Martian.) 
Conc. Chalc. 48. 10. 


No ſuch matter; it was only (which in ſuch a vixonly Po | 

was a great favour) a forbearance to quarrel with him, as not duly ordained ; which 
any other Biſhop might have done. If a Pope had a flaw in his ordination, another 
Biſhop might refuſe him. | 
Again, Pope Leo did enjoin the Biſhop of The/alonica to confirm ordinations: 
what is that to the purpoſe ? It belonged to that Biſhop, as a metropolitan, by the 
canons to confirm thoſe in his province, or as a primate, to confirm thoſe in his 
dioceſe; It belonged to him as the Pope's vicar in thoſe territories, to which the 
Pope had ſtretched his juriſdiction, to execute the Pope's orders; but what is 
this to univerſal authority ? It is certain, that Ihyricum was then in a more ſpe- 
cial manner ſubjected to the Pope's juriſdiction, than any of the other Eaſtern 
Churches; what therefore he did there, cannot be drawn into conſequence as to other 
places. | | 

The ſame may be faid in anſwer to the complaint of Pope Gregory, and to any 
the like inſtances. Eng TTVN 

Moreover, ſurreptitious, preſumptuous, pragmatical intruſions, or uſurpations of 
power do not ſuffice to found a right in this or any other caſe; to which purpoſe, and 
wholly to invalidate any ſuch pleas, theſe obſervations may be conſidered. 

1. There do occur divers inſtances of Biſhops, who did meddle in ordinations of 
other Biſhops ſo as to bear great ſtroke in conſtituting them; who did not there- 
by pretend to univerſal juriſdiction ; and it would beextremely ridiculous thence to in- 
fer they had any reaſonable claim thereto. 1 = — 
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1 RD Thus it was objected to Athanaſius, that he preſumed ty 
4. n mire ane ve ige, ordain in cities which did not belong to him. Eulebius 


xe igen. Sox. 3.21 Conſtantinople did obtrude Euſebius Emiſſenus to be Biſhop 
5e, bed Ebac. dpies Tenn of Alexandria. Euſtatbius of Antioch did ordain Evagrius 
pb urs EvosCis F Kavgav]meroatus f : , 
"Emionirs. S0. 2. 5. Biſhop of Conſtantinople. Euzoius delivered unto Lucius 
. 4: 14+ G the Biſhoprick of Alexandria. Lucifer, a Sardinian Biſho ' 
ods ine? Raapnelas. Soc. * 1. did ordain Paulinus Biſhop of Antioch ; they for a ſalvo ſay, 
Excieg]orncs #Ilavairor 'Emioxozor. as the Pope's legate, but upon what ground or teſtimony ? 
Wor. g. 6, Sour. 6. 2. why did not hiſtorians tell us ſo much? the Pope had then 


been hiſſed at, if he had ſent legates about ſuch errands ; it was indeed out of pre- 

ſumption and pragmatical zeal to ſerve a party, then ordinary in perſons addicted to 

all parties; right and wrong; it not being then ſo expreſsly forbidden by the canons 
as afterward, 


Son. 2 6 : 1 Theognis and Theodorus did make Macedonius Biſhop of 
* N lala Enie. Conſtantinople. Theophilus of Alexandria did ordain St Chry. 
x Kaveav]ivenrbatus xa ig ιπνν 64 To- ſoſtome. The Eg yptian Biſhops ſurreptitiouſly did conſtitute 
W 1 bras. 12 Maximus, the Cynick philoſopher, Biſhop of Conflantineple, 
os. Soc. 2. 144. Acacius (who had as little to do there as the Pope) did 

"Hy pon tis Korcer wiz 412? thruſt Eudoxius into the throne of Conſtantinople. Meletius 
2 var de uνjũi . 80. 7. of Antioch did conſtitute St Gregory Nazianzen to the 
"ArdxiG- 1% 8 B. Hax Mat; charge of Conſtantinople. Acacius and Patrophilus, extruding 
Hor 7 ———ů e Ke Maximus, did in his room conſtitute Cyril Biſhop of Feru- 
N 1 Epiſeepi, ſalem. Pope Leo doth complain of Anatolius, that againſt the 
quam tibimet contra Canonicam regulam wen- canonical rule he had aſſumed to himſelf the ordination of the 
dicifti—P., Leo I. Ep. 53. (ad Anatol.) Biſhop of Antioch. ; 

2. To obviate theſe irregular and inconvenient proceedings, having crept in upon 
the diſſenſions in faith, and eſpecially upon one} tos of Gregory Nazianzen being 
conſtituted Biſhop of Con/tantinople by Meletius, and Maximus being thruſt into the 
ſame ſee by the Egyptians (whoſe party for a time the Roman Church did coun- 
tenance) the ſecond general ſynod did ordain, That no Biſhop ſhould intermeddle 
about ordinations without the bounds of his own dioceſe. 

3. In purſuance of this law, or upon the ground of it, the Pope was ſometimes 
checked, when he preſumed to make a ſally beyond his bounds in this or the like 
caſes, | | | 7 

As when Pope Innocent I, did ſend ſome Biſhops to Conſtantinople for procuring 

Tas pb bhp x hv ivoxyaioar- A ſynod to examine the cauſe of St Chry/oftome ; thoſe of Con- 
8 aneh MτEð&i)a fg. ſtantinople did cauſe them to be diſmiſſed with diſgrace, as 

** | | moleſting a government beyond their bounds. | 

4. Even in the Weſtern parts, after that the Pope had wriggled himſelf into moſt 
countries there, ſo as to obtain ſway in their tranſactions, yet he in divers places did 

e not meddle in ordinations ;—we do not, ſays Pope Leo I, ar- 
| winciarum defendimus. P. Leo Ep. 89. rogate to ourſelves a power of ordaining in your provinces. 

Even in ſome parts of 1taly itſelf the Pope did not confirm Biſhops till the times 
of Pope Nicki I, as may be collected from the ſubmiſſion then of the Biſhop of 

elde Ravenna to that condition, that be ſhould have no power to conſecrate Biſhops canoni- 
etiam Canoni- cally elected in the Regio Flaminia, unleſs it were granted him by letters from the 
1756 12 Apoftolical ſee. i 
fecrandi facultatem haberet, niſi id ſibi 2 Sede Apoſtolica litteris conerderetur. Plat. in P. Nichol. I. 

And it was not without great oppoſition and ſtruggling, that he got that power 
other where than in his original precincts, or where the juncture of things did afford 
him ſpecial advantage. ; e | 

5. If examples would avail to determine right, there are more, and more clear 
inſtances of emperors interpoſing in the conſtitution of Biſhops, than of Popes 3 


Ring ii. 35. as they had ground in reaſon, and authority in holy ſcripture, And Zadack tht 
Euſeb. de Vit. Copſt. 3. 59, 60. prigſt did the king put in the room of Abiathar. Confer: 
TlegrdEav]O- F paoiaiws Tele ieper- tine did interpoſe at the deſignation of a Biſhop at 44% 

| guy iy pda age Tas weyonſopiass! in the room of Euſtathius. Upon Gregory Nazianzen's te- 
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who would not have infringed right) did command the Biſhops 
preſent to write in paper the names of thoſe whom each did ap- 
prove worthy to be ordained, and reſerved to himſelf the choice 
of one ; and accordingly they obeying, he out of all that were 
nominated did ele Nectarius. * Conſtantius did deliver the 
ſee of Conſtantinople 2 Euſebius Nicomedienfis. || Conftan- 
tius was angry with Macedonius, becauſe he was ordain'd 
without his licence. + He rejecting Eleuſius and Sylvanus did 
order others to be ſubſtituted in their places. When, before 
St Ambroſe, the ſee of Milan was vacant, a ſynod of Biſhops 
there did intreat the emperor to declare one. + Flavianus ſaid 
to the emperor Theodofius, Give forſooth, O King, the ſee of 
Antioch 20 whom you ſhall think good. * The emperor did 
call Neſtorius from Antioch to the ſee of Conſtantinople ; and 
he was (faith Vincentius Lir.) elected by the emperor's judg- 
ment, The favour of Juſtinian did advance Menas to the 
ſee of Conſtantinople : and the fame did prefer Eutychius 
thereto. He did put in Pope Vigihus----- 

In Spain the kings had the election of Biſhops by the de- 
crees of the council of To/edo. 


— Nexrdetor aipsiTai Sozom- 
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** Viſam eft Imperatoribus nullum ordi- 
nare de Conſiantinopolitana Eccitſia Pont ifi. 
cem 

Neſtorium gaaff utilem ad docendum Cen 
flantinopolin Principe: evocaverunt, Lib. 
Brew. 6. Socr. 7. 29. 

Quem tanto Imperii judicio eleFum tant 
Sacerdoturs fludio proſecutum—\V inc. Lir. p. 

o. 

8 7 unc Papa principis fawort Menam pro es 
( Anthimo ) ordina vit Autiſtitem. Lib. c. 21. 

— AveCiCacs # Evtuy tor. Evag. 4.38. 

Conc. Tolet. 1 2. c. 6. apud Gr. Dift. 63. 
c. 25. 


That the Emperor Charles did uſe to confirm Biſhops, Pope John VIII doth te- 


ſtify, reproving the Archbiſhop of Virdun, for rejecting a 
Biſhop, whom the clergy and people of the city had choſen, and 
the emperor Charles had confirmed by his conſent. 

When Macarius Biſhop of Antioch for Monothelitiſm was 
depoſed in the ſixth ſynod, the Biſhops under that throne did 
requeſt- the preſidents of the ſynod to ſuggeſt another to 
the emperor to be ſubſtituted in his room. 


In Gratian there are divers paſſages wherein Popes declared, 


ordain Biſhops to churches, even in Italy, without the em- 
peror's leave and licence. As “ indeed there are alſo in later 
times other decrees (made by Popes of another kidney, or in 
other junctures of affairs) which forbid princes to meddle in 
the elections of Biſhops ; as in the ſeventh fynod, and in the 
eighth ſynod as they call it, upon occaſion of Phorius being 
placed in the ſee of Conflantinople by the power of the court: 
FT and that of Pope Nicholas I. By which diſcordance in pra- 
Qtice, we may ſee the'confiſtency and ſtability of doctrine and 
practice in the Roman Church. 

The emperors for a long time did enjoy the privilege of 
conſtituting or confirming the Popes: for, ſays Platina in 
the life of Pelagius II, || nothing was then done by the clergy 
in elefting a Pope, unleſs the emperor approved the election. 
He did confirm P. Gregory I, and P. Agatho. 

Pope Adrian, with his whole ſynod, did deliver to Charles 
the Great the right and power of electing the Pope, and or- 
daining the apoſtolick ſee.— He moreover defined that Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops in every province ſhould receive inveſtiture 
from him; and that if a Biſhop were not commended and in- 
vefted by the king, he ſhould be conſecrated by none; and who- 
ever ſhould act againſt this decree, him be did nooſe in the 
band of anathema. | | 
The like privilege did Pope Leo VIII attribute to the em- 
peror Otho I. We give him, ſays he, for ever power to ordain 


@ ſucceſſor and Biſhop of the chief apoſtolick ſee, and change. 


Archbiſbops, & c.. And Platina, in his life, ſays, That being 
weary of the inconſtancy of the Romans, be transferred all 
authority to chuſe a Pope from the Clergy and people of Rome 


to the emperor. 


Quem Clerus & populus Civitatis elegrrat, 


piægue memoriæ Carolus Imperator ſus con- 


ſenſu firma vera. — P. Joh. VIII. Ep. 70. 


"ArTiuey F upeTieny ivloforura F 
aveytya: T6 fworCirary Y- αν 
Seo woTh Xt, pEyd Aw BaJinel CTHpOY dyTE 
Mzxapts, id T6 uh ynpevev 7 Tos Tov 
Jeovor. Gn. VI. Ad. 12. (p. 208.) 


that they could not 


* Dift. 63. cap. 9. Greg. I. Ep. 4, 15. 


cap. 16, 17, 18. 

P. Leo . & Steph. | 

Diftin@. 63. c. 6, 7. Diſtindt. 63. c. 1, 2. 

+- Bid. cap. 4. 

[It is a notorious thing, that moſt Princes 
in the Veſt, in Germany, France, England, 
did inveſt Biſhops, till the time of Pope 
Gregory VII, when that boiſterous man did 
mt fo much ſtir in Chriſtendom to dil. 
poſſeſs them of that right; which they 


- enjoyed not only as Princes, but as Foun- 


ders, Patrons, Benefactors, PreteQors of 
Churches. | t 5 

| Nrhil a Clero in eligendo Pontifice actum 
erat, nifs jus eletFonem Imperator approbaſ- = 
1 at, - Pelagio II. (p. 154.) 

ine. 64. Plat. p. 155. 

Vid. Joh. Diae. & Aude 

Diff. 63. cap. 21. 

Hadrianus autem Papa cum uni verſa Sy- 
node tradiderunt jus & poteflatem elgenai 
Pontificem, & or dinandi Apoſtolicam Sedemt 
— Inſuper Archiepiſcopo: & Epiſeopos per fin- 
gulas Provincias ab eo inveſiituram accipert 
definivit ;. & ni à Rege laudetur & inve- 
fliatur Epiſcopus, à nemint conſecretur ; & 
quicungue contra hoc decretum ageret, ana- 
thematis winculs eum innodavit. Diſt. 63. 


22. 
Largimur in perpetuum facultatem ſucceſſa- 
rem alque ſumme Sedis Apoflolice Pontificem 


ordinanih,- ac per hoc Archi 
copos, fc. Diſt. 63. c. 23. 


Qui flatim Romanorum i 


iſcopes ſeu Epiſ- 
antiæ pertæ- 


fus, authoritatem omnem elegendi Pontificis d 


Clero populog; Romano ad Imperatorem tranſ- 
tulit—Plat. in Leo VIII. p. 291. 


Now, I pray, if this power of confirming Biſhops do by divine inſtitution. be- 
long to the Pope, how could he part with it, or transfer it on others? Is not this a 


Plain. renunciation in Popes of their divine pretence ? 


6 Ge- 
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Conc. Conft. Se. 40. 6. General ſynods by an authority paramount have aſſu- 
Conc. R Se. 37. (5. 98, med to themſelves the conſtitution and confirmation of Bi. 
rer dect ec. *45272 ſhops. So the ſecond general ſynod did confirm the ordina. 

ok tion of Nectarius Biſhop of Conſtantinople, and of Flavia. 
nus Biſhop of Antioch, (this ordination, ſay they, the ſynod generally have admitted) 
although the Roman Church did not approve the ordination of Ne#arius, and for 
a long time after did oppoſe that of Flaui anus. So the fifth ſynod it ſeemeth did 
confirm the ordination of Theophanius Biſhop of Antioch. So the ſynod of Piſa 
did conſtitute Pope Alexander V ; that of Conſtance Pope Martin V ; that of Baſil 
Pope Felix V. : ; 

7. All catholick Biſhops in old times might and commonly did confirm the 
elections and ordinations of Biſhops, to the ſame effe& as Popes may be pretended 
to have done; that is, by ſignifying their approbation, or ſatisfaction concernin 
the orthodoxy of their faith, the atteſtation of their manners, the legality of their 
ordination, no canonical impediment ; and conſequently by admitting them to 
communion of peace and charity, and correſpondence in all good offices, which 
they expreſs by returning zoworxzi £m A%z: in aaſwer to their ſydonical-----com- 
municatory letters. 

Thus did St Cyprian and all the biſhops of that age confirm the ordination of 

Pope Cornelius, being conteſted by Novatian ; as St Cyprian 


_— OO . de. in terms doth affirm, When the ſee of St Peter, the ſacerdetal 


luntate; atque omnium noftrim conſenfione fi- chair was vacant, which by the will of God being occupied, 
_ —4— oo —vxreanen BUN 5 and by all our conſents confirmed, &c.----to confirm thy ordina- 
ans uot majore.— Ep. 45. ad Corn. tion with a greater authority. | 
| | To which purpoſe, each Biſhop did write epiſtles to other 
Biſhops (or at leaſt to thoſe of higheſt rank) acquainting them with his ordination 
and enſtallment, making a profeſſion of his faith, ſo as to fatisfy them of his ca- 
pacity and function, | 
8. But Biſhops were complete Biſhops before they did give ſuch an account of 
33 | themſelves ; ſo that it was not in the power of the Pope, or 
1 "Qs if axons bens et iran r, of any others, to reverſe their ordination; or diſpoſſeſs them 
£e900AvpuTEY R,glornbels goed e©- F ; ; « 
276 58 T4 i} Hu; abr ourodixt wiyxer Of their places. There was no confirmation importing any 
F vuy wy ela, Syn. * Act. = os ſuch matter: this is plain; and one inſtance will ſerve to 
3232 Honor. 4b. p. 198. ſhew it; that of Pope Honorius, and of Sergius Biſhop of 
; | Conſtantinople, who ſpeak of Sophronius Patriarch of Feru- 
ſalem, that he was conſtituted Biſhop before their knowledge and receipt of his h- 
nodical letters. | | f 
9. If the deſignation of any Biſhop ſhould belong to the Pope, then eſpecially 
that of Metropolitans, who are the chief princes of the church; but this ancient) 
did not belong to him. In Africk the moſt ancient Biſhop of the province (without 
election) did ſucceed into that dignity. Where the metropoles were fixed, all the 
| Biſhops of the province did convene, and with the conſent of the clergy, perſons 
* Metropolitane defun@to cum in beam qs of Quality, and the commonalty did cleft him“. So was 
cum in locum us . . . 
alius fuerit ſubrogandus, Provinciales Epifee St Cyprian Biſhop of Carthage elected. So Nectarius of 
2 8 convenire debe- Conſtantinople, Flavi anus of Antioch, and Cyril of Jeruſi- 
e, uf lem, as the fathers of Conſtantinople tell us. So Stepbanu 
dem Ecclfiee, wel ex Diaconibus optimus eli- and Baſſianus, rival Biſhops of Epheſus, did pretend to have 


rn. been choſen, as we ſaw before. 


The Metropolitan being dead, when another is to be put into his place, the provincial Biſhops ought to meet in the metropo- 
litan ety, Ls by the votes of the whole clergy and citizens, out of the Prieſts or Deacons of = — Church, the fittelt perſon 
may b : r | | 


And for confirmation, there did not need any, there is no mention of any; ex- 
- cept that confirmation of which we ſpake, a conſequent approbation of them from 
all their fellow-Biſhops, as having no exception againſt them, rendering them un. 

worthy of communion. 0 the ſynod of Chalcedon it was defined that the Biſhop 4 
FO I 3 Conſtantinople ſhould have equal privileges with the Biſhop 0 
* —————— Rome; yet it is expreſsly cautioned there, that he ſhall not 


322 Are hog p. 464. meddle in ordination of Biſhops in any province, that being 
Aud 4 Mare. VI. + 4 * left to the metropolitan------For a good time, even in the 


1 Weſtern parts the Pope did not meddle with the conſtitution 
of metropolitans ; leaving the churches to enjoy their liberties. Afterwards, wi 
all other rights, he ſnatched the collation, confirmation, &c. of metropolitans. 
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VII. Sovereigns have a power to cenſure and correct all inferior magiſtrates in 
oportion to their offences : and in caſe of great miſdemeanor or of incapacity, 


1 


they can wholly diſcharge and remove them from their office. 


This prerogative therefore He of Rome doth claim as moſt proper to himſelf, by 74 Seel. 
divine ſanction. RY 7 
God Almighty alone can diſſolve the ſpiritual marriage be- ; | 
tween a Biſhop and his Church---Therefore thoſe three things 44% tria hec que premifimu non tam 


Conflitutione Canonica, quam Inflitutione 


premiſed (the confirmation, tranſlation, and depoſition of Divins foli funt Romano Pontifici rſervata. 


Biſhops ) are reſerved to the Roman Biſhop, not 2 much by - Innoc. III. in Greg. Decret. Lib. 1. 
canonical conſtitution, as by divine inſtitution. — 

This power the convention of Trent doth allow him; Cau/e 1 graviere contre Epiſco- 

1 1 7 — s, eftam here, quo „ Que tione 

thwarting the ancient laws, and betraying the liberties of 5 3 To bl A ＋ TD * 
the Church thereby, and endangering the Chriſtian doctrine ummo Romana Pontifice copnoſeantur, & ler- 
to be inflected and corrupted to the advantage of papal in- winentur. Cone. Trid. Sg. 24. cap. 5. 
tereſt, 

But ſuch a power anciently did not, by any rule, or cuſtom, in a peculiar man- 'Fio»:76- 
ner belong to the Roman Biſhop. x6 aups3 


TA AVTH LANES 
| * Gay wTe xalaipiotur, YA "Emioxoms, wir 8 3y ebe 76. Conſt. 4h. 8. 28. 
A Biſhop may depoſe any Clerk who it, except he be a Biſhop, whom to deprive, one Biſhop alone is not ſufficient. 


Premiſing what was generally touched about Juriſdiion : in reference to this 
branch we remark : 

1. The exerciſing of judgment and cenſure upon Biſhops (when it was needful 
for general good) was preſcribed to be done by ſynods ; provincial, or patriarchal 
(dioceſan), In them, cauſes were to be diſcuſſed, and ſentence pronounced againſt 
thoſe who had deviated from faith, or committed miſdemeanors. So it was a 
pointed in the ſynod of Nice; as the African ſynod (wherein St Auſtin was one Sj. Nic. 
Biſhop) did obſerve, and urge in their epiſtle to Pope Celeftine ; in thoſe notable . 5: 
words, Whether they be clergy of an inferior degree, or whether they be Biſhops, 
the Nicene decrees have moſt plainly committed them to the me- \ Nen is eds adn 
tropolitan's charge, for they have moſt prudently and juſtly diſ- ric, froe ipfe Bil ces fois Metropolitanis 
cerned that all matters whatſoever ought to be determined in the apertiſim? commiſerunt : prudentiſſims enim 
places where they do firſt begin; and that the grace of the holy JUnit, ve cus, Fend; negotia in 
Spirit would not be wanting to every particular province. The que Provinciee gratiam F. Spiritus defuturam, 
fame law was enacted by the ſynod of Antioch, by the ſynods 9": Afr. Ep. ad P. Celeſt. I. 
of Conſtantinople, Chalcedon, &c. 93 

Thus was Paulus Samoſatenus for his error againſt the divinity of our Lord, and (4. 296.) 
for his ſcandalous demeanour, depoſed by the ſynod of Antioch. Thus was Euſta- Faleb. 7. 30. 
thius Biſhop of Antioch (being accuſed of Sabellianiſm and g, 24. 
of other faults) removed by a ſynod of the ſame place; the Hud # ovnogarriar IA. So- 
which ſentence he quietly did bear: Thus another Euſtathius vom. 2. 9- 
Biſhop of A (for his uncouth garb, and fond conceits againſt marriage) was Socr. 2. 43. 
diſcarded by the ſynod of Gangra. Thus did a ſynod of Conſtantinople abdicate Soz. 3. 14. 
Marcellus Biſhop of Ancyra, for heterodoxy in the point concerning our Lord's di- Socr. 1. 36. 


vinity. For the like cauſe was Photinus Biſhop of Sirmium depoſed by a ſynod gocr. 2. 29. 


there, gathered by the Emperor's command. So was Athanaſius tried, and condemned Soc. 1. 28. 
(although unjuſtly as to the matter and cauſe) by the ſynod of Tyre. So was St 


Cbryſoſtome (although moſt injuriouſly) depoſed by a fynod of Conſtantinople. So 
the Biſhops of Antioch (according to the Emperor's order) depoſed Stephanus Bi- Theod. 2. 10. 
ſhop of that place, for a wicked contrivance againſt the fame of Euphrates and 
Vincentius. | | = 
In all theſe condemnations, cenſures, and depoſitions of Biſhops (whereof each 
was of high rank and great intereſt in the Church) the Biſhop of Rome had no 
hand, nor ſo much as a little finger. All the proceedings did go on ſuppoſition of 
the rule, and laws, that ſuch judgments were to be paſſed by ſynods. 
St Chryſoſtome Sexamivre EM xaldAtv---- Depoſed fifteen Biſhops. AR. 11. Hy. 
2. In ſome caſes a kind of depoſing of Biſhops was aſſumed by particular Bi- TIN: 
ſhop Aion confiſt- juxgends. © 
ing in not allowing thoſe to be Biſhops, whom for erroneous riruoredrs mon; naforixis Exxan- 
doctrine, or diſorderly behaviour (notoriouſly incurred) they Gics akovw!nTov eα,ꝗ,⁰ᷓNα⁰νE, ue, Y dve- 


. ; K Fo VepynTor wpos Trav 67180 it atherrias 
deemed incapable of the office, preſuming their places ipſo fg, leg. N Sur. Eph. 
facto void. | Nx | AR. p. 195. 8 
| | This 
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uod non folum praſuli Apoſtolico facere 
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SiSaoxdns avopa mepioepes Conc. 


fub Men. (p. 10.) 


. . Cypr. Ep. 67. 7 


Soz. 3. 21. 
IIb reer x N SOCT. 2. 24. 
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O wvaydeu@® i dyius Oxaviarcs 
$:4w0aTo auThy, Ibid. p. 406. | 

Baron, Aan. 457 F. 34. 

P. Felix III. 25 1 


This Pope Gelgſius I. propoſed for a rule, That not only 
a Metropolitan, but every other Biſhop hath a right to ſepa- 
rate any perſons or any place from the Catholick communion, ac- 
cording to the rule by which his hereſy is already condemned. 
And upon this account did the Popes for ſo long time quar. 
rel with the fee of | Conſtantinople, becauſe they did not ex- 
punge Acacius from the roll of Biſhops, who had communi. 
cated with hereticks. So did St Cyprian reject Marcianus Bi- 
ſhop of Arles for adhering to the Novatians. So Athanaſius 
was ſaid to have depoſed Arian Biſhops, and ſubſtituted others 
in their places. So Acacius and his complices depoſed Mace. 
donius, and divers other Biſhops. And the Biſhops. of thoſe 
times xx$&Ao «AMAzs, factiouſly applying. a rule taken for 


granted then, depoſed one another: So Maximus Biſhop bf Fe 


ruſalem depoſed Athanaſius. So Euſebius of Nicomedid 
threatened to depoſe Alexander of Conſtantinople,” if he would 
not admit Arius to communion.” * Acacius and his complices 
did extrude Maximus Biſhop of Feruſalem. + He alſo de- 
poſed and expelled Cyril of Feruſalem : || and depoſed many 
other Biſhops at Conſtantinople. ** Cyril depoſed Neſtorius, 
and Neſtorius depoſed Cyril and Memnon. Cyril and Fu: 
nalis depoſed Fohn of Antioch. * Jobn of Antioch with his 
Biſhops depoſed Cyril and Memnon. +Þ+ Yea, after the ſynod 
of Epheſus, John of Antioch, gathering together many Biſhops, 
did depoſe Cyril. Stephanus concerning Baſſianus; before he 
had entered into the Church with ſwords-----therefore he was 
expelled out of it again by the holy Fathers, both by Leo of 
Rome the imperial city, and by Flavianus ; by the Biſhop of 
Alexandria, and alſo by the Biſhop of Antioch. Anatolius of 
Conſtantinople did reject Timotheus of Alexandria. Acacius 
Biſhop of Conſtantinople did reject Petrus Fullo. 


3. St Cyprian doth aſſert the power of cenſuring Biſhops, upon needful and juſt 
occaſion, to belong to all Biſhops for maintenance of common faith, diſcipline, and 


peace. | 

Idcirco enim, frater chariſſime, copioſum 
corpus eft Sacerdotum, concordiæ mutuæ glu- 
tino atque unitatis winculo copulatum, ut fi- 
quis ex Collegio noſtro herefin facere, & gre- 
gem Chriſti lacerare, & waſtare tentaverit, 
fſubveniant ceteri, & quaſi paſtores utiles & 
miſericordes oves Dominicas in gregem colli- 


gant. Cypr. Ep. 67. (ad Steph.) 


Axut h T- 
0 TAU 
Ta pd Tav- 


Therefore, (faith he, writing to Pope Stephanus himſelf) 
dear brother, the body of Biſhops is coptous, being coupled by 
the glue of concord, and the band of unity, that if any of our 
college ſhall attempt to frame a hereſy, to tear and ſpoil tie 
flock of Chriſt, the reſt may ſuccour, and like uſeful and mer- 
crful ſhepherds may gather together the ſheep of our Lord into 
tbe flock. : 


The like doctrine is that of Pope Celgſtine I. in his epiſtle to the Ephe/ine ſynod. 


Tov tis 1d br, Kvewt afcrpoi—tr TavTy TH eeerriq i H of mav]ext x) dvd ref ,n Th intivs ji 
T9 Frohe Kupis xnpurTovres—Sfc. Conc. Eph. 42. 2. p. 324. | 47 
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F yuv ava xtbivra puvadtoper. bid. p. 325. 


Vid. Hier. 67. In matter of faith any Biſhop might interpoſe judgment----Theophilus did pro- 
* ceed to condemn the Origeniſts without regard to the Pope. 
Eßpipbanius did demand ſatisfaction of Fobn of Feruſalem. . 
4. This common right of Biſhops in ſome caſes is confirmed by the nature of 
ſuch cenſures, which conſiſted in diſclaiming perſons notoriouſly guilty of hereß), 


Cypr. Ep. 67. ſchiſm, or ſcandal ; and in refuſing to entertain communion with them; which every 


e gag Biſhop, as entitled to the common intereſts of faith and peace, might do. 
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an obligation) to deſert his own Biſhop. So 7 
alem having given ſuſpicion of etror in fa h, St Epipha- 


5. Indeed in ſuch a caſe every Chriſtian had a right (yes 
ohn of Hieru- 


Neis erg. Menas (Tom, 4. P. 10.) rus did Write letters to the Monks of Palgſti ue not o 


H. lui. care | 


* 


7 


nunicate with him, till they were ſatisfied of Bis orthodoxy. _ _ pr. Ep. 68. 
Upon which account St Hierome living in P —_— did de- Vid. P. Nich. I. Ep. 8. (p. 506.) 
cine communication with the Patriarch thereof; aſking him * Cun#is nonachit ab eodem Epiphanio 


if it were any where ſaid to him or commanded, that without {Pa wenerunt, ut abfqut ſatisfatione fidei 
A . y 3 nullus ei temerè communicaret, Hier. Ep. 61. 

ſati faction concerning his faith, they were bound to maintain (ad Pammach.) cap. 15. 

communion with him. So every Biſhop, yea every Chriſtian, =Aſicubine diftum, aut tibi alicubi manda- 


hath a kind of univerſal juriſdiction, e ere 


Qudd tibi nen communicemus, fidei eff, Ibid. c. 16 


6. If any Pope did aſſume more than was allowed in this caſe by the canons, or 

was common to other Biſhops of his rank, it was an irregularity and an uſurpation, 

Nor would examples, if any were producible, ſerve to juſtify them; or to ground 

a right thereto, any more than the extravagant procedings of other pragmatical and 

factious Biſhops in the ſame kind (whereof ſo many inſtances can be alledged) can rn 
affert ſuch a power to any Biſhop. | | | — foe 

7. When the Pope hath attempted in this kind, his power hath been diſavowed . 

25 an illegal, upſtart pretence. | : 

8. Other Biſhops have taken upon them, when they apprehended cauſe, to diſ- Novan en. 
card and depoſe Popes. So did the oriental faction at Sardica depoſe Pope Ju- . — 1 
lus for tranigreſſing, as they ſuppoſed, the laws of the Church, in foſtering here- Soz. 3. 11. 
ticks, and criminal perſons condemned by ſynods. So did the ſynod of Antioch Soz. 3. 8. 
threaten depoſition to the fame Pope. So did the patriarch Dioſcorus make ſhew Evag. 2. 4. 
to reject Pope Leo from communion. So did St Hilary anathematize Pope Li- Hilar. frag. 
berius. ä 
9. Popes, when there was great occaſion, and they had a great mind to exert 
cheir utmoſt power, have not yet preſumed by themſelves, without joint authority 
of /ynods, to condemn Biſhops ; ſo Pope Julius did not pre- _,, ..; in Beminem Interatiren precii/ 
ſume to depoſe Euſebius of Nicomedia, his great adverſary, dicebantur, nulla inter veniente Synodo dejici 
and ſo much obnoxious by his patronizing Arianiſm. Pope uu P. Gelaſ. I. Ep, 18, 
Innocent did not cenſure Theophilus and his complices, who ſo irregularly and 
wrongfully had extruded St Chryſe/tome, although much diſpleaſed with them; but 
endeavoured to get a general ſynod to do the buſineſs. Pope Leo I. (although a 
man of ſpirit and animoſity ſufficient) would not, without aſſiſtance of a ſynod, 
attempt to judge Dzoſcorus, who had ſo highly provoked him, and given ſo much 
advantage againſt him, by favouring Eutyches, and perſecuting the orthodox. 

Indeed often we may preſume that Popes would have depoſed Biſhops, if they 
had thought it regular; or if others commonly had received that opinion, ſo that 
they could have expected ſucceſs in their attempting it. But they many times 
were angry when their horns were ſhort, and ſhewed their teeth when they 
could not bite. | WE | 

10. What has been done in this kind by Popes jointly with others, or in ſy- 
nods, (eſpecially upon advantage, when the cauſe was juſt and plauſible) is not to 
be aſcribed to the authority of Popes as ſuch, It might be done with their influ- 8 
ence, not by their authoriry: ſo the ſynod of Sardica (not I caſhiered vor? x Appl | 
the enemies of Athanaſius ; ſo the ſynod of Chalcedon (not Pope Leo) depoſed Di- 4. pereps 
oſcorus; ſo the Roman fynod (not Pope Celeftine) checked Neſtorius; and that of 757%7%%*: 


Epheſus depoſed him. The whole Metern ſynod (whereof he was preſident) had ng} hap 


a great ſway. 8 ; Eph.—p. 197. 


| 5 | | 332. 
5 Hm. p. 11. 60. "AmorAitos Igove©-, Y 1 ovrol ©» dur. Conſt. Sacra in Sm. VI. p. 11. 
Ayd de 'Enioxor®: oy nacais Tals auvoders Tais dvntioais Th auvadp F 'AToorind Ferove—lbid. p. 60. 
Arran z4T4 Jaw gouvroSs. AR. Eph. p. 332 | | | 
Sit Sæc in te fixa damnatio & me, & ab his qui ſub me conſtituti Epiſcopales Sedes gubernare noſcuntur— 
P. Felix ad Petrum Antioch. Anno 483. $, 68. 3 TUES | , | 


I1. If inſtances were arguments of right, there would be other pretenders to 
the depoſing power. Particular Biſhops would have it, as we before ſhewed,. 
12, The people would have the power; for they have ſometimes depoſed Popes 
o of Pope Conſtantine Platina telleth us, at length he is depoſed by the people Tandem 2 be. 
Rome, hong very much provoked at the dignity of the N BY 2 — 1 
N . | ira & indignitate rei percito. Plat. p. 223. P. Leo VIII. 2. 291. Anaſtaſius Plat. p. 131, 


Vor. I. 


Yyyy 3 13. There 
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13. There are many inſtances of Biſhops being removed or depoſed by the im. 
perial authority. This power was indeed neceſſarily annexed to the imperial digni. Wl ' 
ty; for all Biſhops being ſubjects of the Emperor, he could diſpoſe of their per.! 
ſons, ſo as not to ſuffer them to continue in a place, or to put them from it, 2 f 

a 


they demeaned themſelves to his ſatisfaction or otherwiſe, in reference to publick 
utility. It is reaſonable, if they were diſloyal or diſobedient to him, that he ſhoulg 
not ſuffer them to be in places of ſuch influence, whereby they might [pervert the 


people to diſaffection. It is fit that he ſhould deprive them of temporalties. 0 
i Kings ii. 35. The example of Solomon depoſing Abiatbar. | c 
*"Evoicruy 3 GConflantine M.“ commanded Euſebius and Theogonius to depart out of the citin 
2 aw; gon over which they preſided as Biſhops. f | h 
he & emo xmev mhnes. SOz. 1. 21. Tre u ET xabupe dn}, yr Toto? EEnnd ang. Theodor, 1 20. t 
He threaten'd Athanaſius to depoſe him 3» , ws XixWAvids TAs aura + "EXxKANGIcS (ET eTOUpievss N dx, 
22 _ TaAcaxgnpe* xabaipioarre i ius XEALUT EW, % 7 Toxav ueresnoor|a. Sor. 1. 27. Athay 5 
2. þ. 378. | 
Te» ab Conſtantius depoſed Paulus of Conſtantinople. - 
7 N Conſtantius ejected all that would not ſubſcribe to the creed of Ariminum. 
Socr. 2. 7. Th 5 xdog uy # avayrodeions i Netti v istos iννανj vis Tas ati IraN I 'Exxancias exmi um ſt 
aegatas Tos n Hau vTo| gde auTH £200 F EXKAETION, Y £15 ⁊dg Tous dvTHY fThgss dVTIKAGIFART. Socr. 2 75 aL 
Evag. 2.11. The Emperor Leo depoſed Timotheus Alurus, for which Pope Les did highh 
Fi commend and thank him. Va". | th 
Epift. 99. The Emperors diſcarded divers Popes. 323 en 
8 Conſtantius baniſhed Pope Liberius, and cauſed another to be put in his room; WF 
Lib. cap. 22. Otbo put out Jobn the twelfth. 5 W 
Evag. 4. 21. Jiſtinian depoſed Pope Silverius, and baniſhed Pope Vigi lius. ſet 
Evag. 4-11. Tuſftinian baniſhed Anaftafius Biſhop of Antioch, extruded Anthimus of Conju- Wi hi 
tinople, and Theodofius of Alexandria. us 
Neither indeed was any great patriarch effectually depoſed without their pom P 
or leave. SD TOTS | . mi 
Flavianus was ſupported by Tbeodeſius againſt the Pope. | 
Dioſcorus ſubſiſted by the power of 7 —_— Junior, 24656 qu 
n The Depoſition o = 6; in the ſynod of Chal ¶ of 
Crrdry Gur u. AR. 2. þ. 202. wt en a reſerve of, If it ſhall pleaſe our moſt ſur Wi W 
and pious lord. | | 
In effect, the Emperors depoſed all Biſhops which were ordained beſide their .: * 
| neral laws: as Juſtinian, having preſcribed conditions and qualifications concerning Bll + 
Siquis autem citra memoratam obſerva- the ordinations of biſhops, ſubjoineth, But if any Buſty t = 


tionem Epiſcopus ordinetur, jubemus baue om- ordained without uſing our forementioned conſtitution, ur un- 

NM. N ond you that by all 123 be removed 72 bis biſhoprich. By 
14. The inſtances alledged to prove the Pope's author) Bil ** 

in this caſe, are includent and invalid. | | | 
They alledge the caſe of Marcianus Biſhop of Arles; concerning whom (ff * 
abetting Novatianiſm) St Cyprian doth exhort Pope Sl. Ve 
702 Ep. by. | nus, that he would direct letters to the Biſhops of Gaul, ui tha 
'riganter in Provinciam & ad plbem the people of Arles, that he being for his ſchiſmatical be- , 


nibus modis Epiſcopatu depe 
123. cap. 1. 


Arelate conſiſlentem literæ guibus abſtento * i ; 
Marciano 41 in gjus licum ſubſtituatur. viour removed from communion, atiother ſhould be ſubſtits = 
| ted in his room. | 10 

2 


The epiſtle, grounding this argument, is queſtioned by a great critick; but | 751 
willingly admit it to be genuine, ſeeing it .hath the ſtyle and ſpirit of St Opria , [S* 
and ſuiteth his age, and I ſee no cauſe why it ſhould be forged ; wherefore omitt% Jair 
that defence, I anſwer, that the whole matter being ſeriouſly weighed, doth mn 
rather againſt the Pope's cauſe than for it; for if the Pope had the ſole or overt 
authority of rejecting Biſhops, why did the Gauliſb Biſhops refer the mattet n 
St Cyprian ? way had Marcianus himſelf a recourſe to him P 
St Cyprian doth not aſcribe to the Pope any peculiar authority of judgment „ 


cenſure, but a common one, which himſelf could exerciſe, which all way why *. 
Cui rei neftrum. oft. confulere, & fubue: exerciſe. If is (faith he) our part to provide and ſuccbi 
1 thei oY f = ſuch a caſe ; for therefore is the body of prieſts fo numer hs 
en hoe kin, chat) joint endeavour they may ſuppreſs bereſ® "Fl... 


Judicatus. 


= ſebiſms, J 


Vor. I. A Treatiſe of the Pope's Supremacy. 
Ihe caſe being ſuch, St Cyprian earneſtly doth move Pope Stephanus to concur 
in exerciſe of diſcipline on that ſchiſmatick ; and to proſecute effectually the buſi- 
neſs by his letters; perſwading his Fellow-biſhops in France, i, „ * 


that they would not ſuffer Marcianus to inſult over the college of Fyiſcapos mftros in Galliis conftitutor, ne ul- 
Biſhops ; ( for to them it ſeemeth the tranſaction did immedi- i Marcianum Collegio noftro inſultare pati- 


. 11. — 


6 
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ately belong.) 
To do thus St Cyprian implieth and preſcribeth to be the Pope's ſpecial duty, not | 
only out of regard to the common intereſt, but for his particular concernment in the Multo magis 
caſe; that ſchiſm having been firſt advanced againſt his predeceſſors, | i jd 
St Cyprian alſo (if we mark it) covertly doth tax the Pope of negligence, in not fr d re. 
having ſoon enough joined with himſelf and the community of Biſhops in cenſuring % Het, 
that delinquent. | 
We may add, that the Church of Arles and Gaul, being near Italy, the Pope 
may be allowed to have ſome greater ſway there, than otherwhere in more diſtant 
places; So that St Cyprian thought his letters to quicken diſcipline there, might be 
proper and particularly effectual. | 
Theſe things being duly conſidered, what advantage can they draw from this in- 
2 _ doth it not rather prejudice their cauſe, and afford a conſiderable objection 
-7- againſt it? 
0 "We may obſerve, that the ſtrength of their argumentation mainly conſiſteth in 
a the words quibus abſtento, the which, (as the drift of the whole epiſtle, and parallel 
expreſſions therein do ſhew) do ſignify no more than quibus efficiatur ut abſtento, 
n: WW which may procure him to be excommunicated, not gue contineant abſtentionem, 
which contain excommunication, as P. de Marca gloſſeth; although admitting that 
ſenſe, it would not import much, ſeeing only thereby the Pope would have ſignified 
in his conſent with other Biſhops ; wherefore de Marca hath no great cauſe to blame 
us, that we do not deprebend any magnificent thing in this place for the dignity of the Marc. 7. 1. 6. 
papal ſee; indeed he hath, I muſt confeſs, better eyes than I, who can ſee any ſuch 
mighty things there for that purpoſe. = 5 
As for the ſubſtitution of another in the room of Marcianus, that was a conſe- 
quent of the excommunication; and was to be the work of the clergy and people 
of the place: for when by the common judgment of catholick Biſhops any Biſhop 
was rejected, the people did apply themſelves to chuſe another. | 
I adjoin the reſolution of a very learned writer of their communion, in theſe 
words. 8 


In the caſe of Marcianus 7 57 of Arles, if the right of 
olely 


* 


In bac Marciani Epiſcopi Arelatenſis cau- 


op i excommunication did belong to the Biſhop of Rome, pod arg e 
an- vberefore did Fauſtinus Biſhop of Lyons advertiſe Cyprian Fpiſcopus Lugdunenfis Cypriano Epiſceps Car- 
(>, Biſhop of Carthage, who was ſo far diſtant, concerning thoſe thaginienſs longe dite ſemel atque iterum 


very things touching Marcianus, which both Fauſtinus him- 
ſelf, and other Biſhops of the ſame province, had before ſent 


( rd of to Stephen (Biſhop of Rome) who lived neareft, being 
bo: 07 eover f all Biſhops the chief? It muſt either be ſaid 
m at this was done becauſe of Stephen's negligence ; or what 
bebe it more probable, according to the diſcipline then uſed in the 
yſtits- Church, that all Biſhops of neighbouring places, but eſpecially 


thoſe preſiding over the moſt eminent cities, ſhould join their 


counſels for the welfare of the Church, and that the Chriſtian re- 


fairs whatſoever : Hence it was that in the'caſe of Marcianus 
Biſhop of Arles, the Biſhop of Lyons writ letters to the Bi- 


Carthage, as being moſt remote, did write to the Bi 


whole matter.. 


be of any depoſed thereby for above three 
ae, they do not reach home to the purpoſe. 
The „ 


ion might not receive the leaſt damage in any of its af. 


ſhops of Rome and Carthage; and again, that the Biſhop of 


fignificat ea de Marciano, que jam utique ip- 


fe Fauſtinus & alii ecjuſdem Provinciæ Epiſ- - 


copi nunciaverant Stephano proximiori, & om- 
nium Epiſcoporum principi ? Dicendum igitur 
fatum id fuiſſe aut per negligentiam Stepha- 
ni; aut quod magis videtur, per diſciplinam 
que lune in Eccleſia vigebat, ut omnes qui- 
dem in circumpoſitis locis, ſed præſertim Ur- 


| bium clariſſimarum Epiſcopi in commune con- 


ſulerunt Ecclefie, widerintque nt quid detri- 
menti res Chriſtiana Cathalica caperet. Itague 
ſuper iſto Marciani Arelatenſis facinore, Lug - 

dunenſem Epiſcopum ad Romanum & Cartha- 
ginienſem dedifſe Iteras, iſlum vero ut remo- 
tiſimum dediſſe wiciſſim ſuas ad Romanum, 
ut fratrem & Collegam, qui in propinguo fa- 
cilizs de poſſet negotio & cognoſeere & latu« 
ere. Rigalt. in Cypr. Ep. 67. 


vote, at 4 ſhop of Rome, as being his brother 
and colleague, who by reaſon of bis propinquity might more eafily know and judge of the 


The other inſtances are of a later date (after the ſynod of Nice) and therefore of 
not ſo great A weight ; yea, their having none more ancient to produce, doth'ſtrong- - 
ly make againſt the antiquity of this right; it being ſtrange, that no memory ſhould 
hundred years, but however ſuch as they 


They | 


r 8 
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= "They alledge Flavianus Biſhop of Antioch depoſed by Pope Damaſus, as they 

affirm. : But k is wonderful they ſhould have the face 5 in — inſtance. 

the ſtory in ſhort being this : The Great Flavianus (a moſt 

TS usydap u xarmrairr]ss. worthy and orthodox prelate, whom St Cbryfeſtome in his 

THe ſtatuary orations doth ſo highly commend and celebrate) 

being ſubſtituted in the place of Meletius, by the chorr of Biſhops; a party did ad- 

Theod. 5. 23. here to Paulinus; and after his deceaſe they ſet up Evagrius, ordaining him (as 

— Theodoret, who was beſt acquainted with paſſages on that fide of Chriſtendom, 
reporteth) againſt many canons of the church. | 

| Yet with this party, the Roman Biſhops, not willing to Ino 

Ne Hug rer * 2 50 any of theſe things, (three of them in order, Damaſis, Siri- 

Coro, val bac ads Baorunds i= £145 Anaſtaſius) did conſpire, inſtigating the emperor againſt 

xivne d,. Theod. B. lauianus, and reproaching him as ſupporter of a tyrant againſt 

| the laws of Chrih, | | 

But the emperor having called Flavianus to him, and received much ſatisfaction in 
his demeanour and r- = demand and ſettle him in his place; The emperor 

+4 #4 titer _ ( jaith Theodoret) wondering at his courage and his wiſdon, 

N 7 A e id command bim to return 5 and to Feed the ihe rn, 

Civ, Nis e mitted to him; at which proceeding when the Romans after- 

iar exiacugt. Theod. Ibid. ward did grumble, the emperor gave them ſuch. reaſons and 
advices, that they complied, and did entertain communion with Flavianus. 

It is true, that upon their ſuggeſtions and clamours, the emperor was moved at 
firſt to order that Flavianus ſhould go to Rome, and give the Weſtern Biſhops fatiz- 
faction: but after that he underſtood the quality of his plea, he freed him of that 
trouble, and without their allowance ſettled him in his ſee. 

Here is nothing of the Pope's depoſing Flavianus; but of his embracing in a 
ſchiſm the fide of a competitor, it being in ſuch a caſe needful that the Pope or any 
other Biſhop ſhould chuſe with whom he muſt communicate, and conſequently 
muſt diſclaim the other; in which choice the Pope had no good ſucceſs ; not depo- 
ſing Flavi anus, but vainly oppoſing him; wherefore this allegation is ſtrangely im- 
pertinent, and well may be turned againſt them 3 9711 | 

Indeed in this inſtance, we may ſee how fallible that fee was in their judgment of 
things, how raſh in taking parties, and fomenting diſcords ; how pertinacious in a 
bad cauſe, how peeviſh againſt the common ſenſe of their brethren ; (eſpecially con- 
ſidering, that before this oppoſition of Flavianus the Fathers of Conſtantinople had 
in their letters to Pope Damaſus and the Occidental Biſhops approved, and com- 

mended him to them; highly aſſerting the legitimateneſs of his ordination ;) In fine, 
Theod. 5. . bow little their authority did avail with wiſe and conſiderate perſons, ſuch as The- 
—oiTs * * dofius M. Was. 8 £ AY . . | 
Fe arantnIe Dminhozo; cordegubrlec nan nds ixecrirf—irneg l/ bc HeN Xeorwias Where Nd i pride wrt 
Sev. 5. 15- De Marca repreſenteth the matter ſomewhat otherwiſe out of Socrates ; but take 
— 4 '4 the matter as Socrates bath it, and it fignifieth no more, than that both Theophilus 
and Damaſus would not entertain communion with Flavianus, as being uncapabl 
of the epiſcopal order, for having violated: his oath, and cauſed a diyifion in tis 
Church of Antioch : what is this to judicial depoſition ?. and how did Damaſus mole 
depoſe him than Theophilus, who upon the fame diſſatisfaction did in like mann 
| forhear communion ? whenas indeed a wiſer and better man than either of them, ö. 
.  Chryſoftame, did hold communian with him, and did at length (faith Socrates, 1% 


agreeing with Theodoret) reconcile him to them both. _ * 
They alledge the depoßtion of Neforius. But who knoweth not, that be , 
HT AE AG  . for heretical doctrine depoſed . in and by a general ſyn 
* I'W@oKiTe, 374 e074; Fnuericay xa #* Pope Celſtine did indeed threaten to withdraw his com 
varia Exe 8 Surnas)]ai, nv .-. Ce- Lg he y - pon an ont his K had not anf 
leſt. ad Cyril. i Conc. Eph. 48. p. 281. munion, if he did not renounce his error. But N 
e d n- 2% other Biſhop ſufficient authority to deſert a perverter of 5 
etrtavaer gulids 4TEKaAtigns, e ih. - Ni : | ing coM- 
ud Shar 74 s, b CRT 67 J. faith? . Did not his own clergy do the ſame, 0008-5 of 
065635. Ibid. EGV. ad Net. , 136. mended by Pope Celgſtine for it ? || Did not Qi in uri 5 
te. (li. A varies ef. Pope Celefine pimſelf affirm, that he might before have © 
+ Maxepia Y A 54 yiany, 5 capes y ev d xver®» xpiver wet © idias v,. P. Celeſt. ad Clerum, c. Conf. Aa. Pp. 
190. 5 | 7 CEL 2 F 
Ey 3 cponrye xai Tor Brarnfets ouvobing ypeunuali eargpsy aur 3 Tg Nga“ dr. TaiTe ny ori e f gorrarell. 
5 Mundes. Cyril. Bp. & Celeſt. A. Eph. f. 1779. R fu 
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Emperor joined with him to extrude Anthimus from Con- 


Vo“. I. A Treatiſe of the Pope's Supremacy. 717 
clared _— could not commuicate with him? Did Ne, t » Ty, 767 F Amcor; xevedpes 
rius admit the Pope's judgment? no, as the papal legates did * i/iZa7o. Conc. Eph. Ad. 3; p. 331. 
complain, * He e wor admit the —— 4 bf the Apoſtal- EO ee Cone, Eph, p 
cal chair. Did the Pope's ſentence obtain effect? No, not | 
any; for notwithſtanding his threats, Neſtorius did hold his place till the ſynod ; 
the emperor did ſeverely rebuke Cyril for his fierceneſs, (and implicitly the Pope) 
and did order that no change ſhould be made, till the ſynod ſhould determine in the 
caſe; not regarding the Pope's judgment : So that this inſtance may well be retorted, 
or uſed to prove the infignificancy of papal authority then. | | 
They alledge alſo Dioſcorus of Alexandria depoſed by Pope Leo: but the caſe is 
very like to that of Neſtorius, and argueth the contrary to what they intend. He was, 
for his miſdemeanours, and violent countenancing of hereſy, ſolemnly in a general 
ſynod accuſed, tryed, condemned, and depoſed ; the which had long before been 
done, if in the Pope, his profeſſed and proyoked adverſary, there had been ſufficient 
wer to effect it. 


Bellarmine alſo alledgeth Pope Sixtus III depoſing Polychronius Biſhop of Jeru- 


* ** * 
. 


ſalem: But no ſuch Polychronus is to be found in the regiſters of Biſhops then, or 


in the hiſtories of that buſy time, between the two great ſynods of Epheſus and 
Chalcedon; and the acts of Sixtus, upon which this allegation is grounded, have 
ſo many inconſiſtencies, and ſmell ſo rank of forgeries, that no conſcionable noſe 
could endure them; and any prudent man (as Binius himſelf confeſſetb) would af- 
ert them to be ſpurious. Wherefore Baronius himſelf doth reject and deſpiſe them; Raron. 4in. 
who gladly would loſe no advantage for his maſter. Yet Pope Nicholas I. doth pre- 433. $-38,39- 
cede Bellarmine in Citing this traſh ; no wonder, that being the Pope who did avouch 277. 8. 1 
the wares of Iſidore Mercator. | (% Mich.) 
They alledge Timotbeus the uſurper of Alexandria depo- Fac. Herm. 7, 150, „ .; 
ſed by Pope Damaſus; and they have indeed the found of des. Gallas G. va. ne, Arondd- 
words atteſting to them; Theſe are heads upon which. the B. eie, I Birdavoy, x Tryub $400 vs aipert 
Damaſus depoſed the hereticks, Apollinarius, Vitalius, and Ti- . Orts. ad Rutum. apud Bin. P. 396. 
motheus. | | : AY CRUE 3 | mY 

The truth is, that Apollinarius, with divers of his diſciples, 2 1 Some ? al N rox- 
in a great ſynod at Rame, at which Petrus Biſhop of Alexan- e r bee 
gria — with Damaſus was preſent, was condemned and — A by Pa , 
diſavowed for heretical doctrine; whence Sozamen faith, that * ον 'Exxancias : nęlie al lo. Son. 6. 
the Apollinarian hereſy was by Damaſus and Peter, at a ſynod ** 
in Rome, voted to be excluded from the Cathohgk church. 


On which account if we conclude that the Pope' had authority to depoſe Bi- 
ſhops, we may by like reaſon infer that every patriarch and metropolitan. had a 
power to do the like; there being fo many inſtances: of their having condemned 
and diſclaimed Biſhops ſuppoſedly guilty of hereſy; as particularly Fobn of An- 
tioch, with his convention of Oriental Biſhops,” did pretend to depoſe Cyril and 
Memnon as guilty of the ſame Apollinarian hereſy ; alledging that to exſcind them was 173 3 efods 
the ſame thing as to ſettle orthodoxy. The which depoſition was at firſt admitted ;x+u:42:59» 
TCC 71 8 
eat. Relat. Orient. ad in AZ. Eph. p. 380. Oe & vir ,n N wart N eig d Necopis, : VpIAAYL, x? 
. ˙ he. BF. EET EY K 
The next inſtance is, of Pope Agapetus (in Fuſtinian's time, for ſo deep into time 4» 536: 


2 , » Ps ? . 


is Bellarmine fain to dive for it) depoſing Anthimas, Biſhop of Conſtantinople. But Via. Tun, 


this inſtance being ſcanned will alſo prove lender and lame. The caſe was this: 
Anthimus, having deſerted his charge at Trebifopge, did creep into the fre off Con- 


Hantinople (a courſe then held irregular-and repugnant to the canons) and withal 
he had imbibed the Eutychian herely. Yet for his ſupport he had wound himſelf 


into the fayour of the Empreſs Theodorq, * a; countenancer of the Eutychian fect. * Bragr-4.10. 
Things ſtanding thus, Pope Agapetys (as an agent from Rome to crave. ſuccour 

againſt the Goths preſſing and menacing the city) did arrive 4 
at Conſtantinople. Whereupon the . empreſs defired of him Denique petentibus Principibus, ut Anthi- 
to ſalute and conſort with Anthimys. But he, by petitions Toner” ill art ages 70, E Re 
f Monks, &c. underſtanding how things ſtood, did 2 — =. 

0 anding how things ſtood, did te- probard orthodoxumy: & ad Casbedram ſunm 
fuſe to do ſo, except Antbimus t return to his own, uerteretar. Lib, 0. 21. 


| J Te xa]d . 'Exxandiags d Ge uw; Toke 
charge, and profeſs the orthodox dofirine.. Thereupon the altea la 9dr —-Libell. Monarch 5. 7. 


ſtantinople, 
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antinople, and to ſubſtitute Menas. He (ſay the monks 


in their libel of requeſt to the emperor) did juſtly thru 
this Anthimus from the epiſcopal cbair of this city; your 
grace affording aid and force both to the Catholick Faith, 
and the divine canons, The act of Agapetus was (accord. 
ing to his ſhare in the common intereſt) to declare Anthi- 
mus in his judgment uncapable of Catholick communion, 
and of epiſcopal function, by reaſon of heretical opinions, 
his tranſgreſſion of eccleſiaſtical orders; which moved u 
ftinian effectually to depoſe, and extrude him; u (lay they) 
fulfilling that which he juſtly and canonically did judge, and by 
your general edict confirming it; and forbidding that here. 
after ſuch things ſhould be attempted——And Agapetus him- 
ſelf faith * that it was done by tbe apoſtolical authority and 


' the aſſiſtance of the moſt faithful emperors. The which proceeding was comple. 


ted by decree of the 


Ouas f Iv «s dvTIxpo v (l. 4 7s) 
gglg KEAEUT PATON HOVTES, Y An e- 

„Ae T& A XeArndov οννẽi e ße 
&uet oi oindiov iCN Iporav. 
Evag. 4. 11. | 


® p. 10. * the monks and 


ſynod under Menas, and that again was confirmed by the 
imperial ſanction. Whence Evagrius reporting the ſtory, 
doth ſay concerning Anthimus and Theodofius of Alexandria, 
that becauſe they did croſs the emperor's commands, and did 
not admit the decrees of Chalcedon, they both were expelled fron 


their ſees. 


It ſeemeth by ſome 


paſſages in the Acts, that before Agapetus his intermeddling, 
orthodox Biſhops had condemned and rejected Anthimus; 


14 * according to the common intereſt, which they aſſert all chriſtians to have in regard 


to the common faith. 
Ka ixaoy3v N ,d tvosCard- 


Tov nuar Baginios, Ts ways * fs 
I Ar % EXKANG L245 xNο 


. Tunc Papa Principis favore Menam pro 40 
ordinavit Antiſlitem, conſecrans eum manu 
fud—Lib. cap. 21. 

. "QTivs of yaanrordroy BG, i- 
FEVEAATE if E710 HAT. p. 24. 
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As for the ſubſtitution of Menas, it was performed by 7: 
choice and ſuffrage of the emperor, the clerg y, nobles, ani 
people conſpiring ; the Pope only (which another Biſhop 
might have done) ordaining or conſecrating him; Then (faith 
Liberatus) the Pope by the Emperor's favour did ordain Mens 
Biſhop, conſecrating 55 m with bis hand. 


And Agapetus did glory in this, as being the firſt ordina- 


tion made of an Eaſtern Biſhop by the hands of a Pope: 
And this (ſaid the Pope) we conceive doth add to his dignity, 
becauſe the Eaſtern Church never fince the time of the Apoll 
Peter did receive any Biſhop befides him, by the impoſition 


e hands of thoſe who ſat in this our chair, 
If we compare the proceedings of 


Agapetus againſt Anthimus with thoſe of Tu- 


philus againſt St Chryſoſtome; they are (except the cauſe and qualities of perſons) 
in all main reſpects and circumſtances ſo like, that the fame reaſon, which would 
ground a pretence of univerſal juriſdiction to one, would infer the ſame to the 


other. 


Baronius alledgeth Acacius Biſhop of Conſtantinople depoſed by Pope Felix III. 


Baron. An. 484.8. 10. 
Vid. P. Felic II. ALF 
P. Gelaſ. Ep. 4. 


Ad cujus pracipud wocatus examen wel ve- 


nire vel mittere non'curavit. Gelaſ. Ep, 13. 


But Pope Gelafius aſſerteth, that any Biſhop might, in ex- 


.  ecution of the canons, have diſclaimed Acacius, as a favourer 


of hereticks. And Acacius did not only refuſe to ſubmit 
to the Pope's juriſdiction, but ſlighted it. And the Popes 
act was but an attempt, not effectual; for Acacius died in 
poſſeſſion of his ſee. 5 | 


. "PI Popes were ſovereigns of the church, they could effectually, whenever 


When a Biſhop was unjuſtly cenſured / 


ypon malice or miſtake when he did re- 
pent of his error or miſcarriage—when the 
caſe would upon any account | 
or pit | | 


| Privilegium quidem ſolius Ecchfie Roma- 
ne ee reperitur, ut depofitus & Synodo Epiſ- 


copus abſque alia Synodo 


majoris numeri refti- 


tui palſit per Romanum Pontificem. Baron. 


bear fſavour 


they ſhould ſee it juſt and fit, & abſolve——reſtore any Bi- 
ſhop excommunicated from the Church, or depoſed from his 


office by eccleſiaſtical cenſure; for relief of the oppreſſed, or 


clemency to the diſtreſſed, are noble flowers in every ſove- 


ripe” crown” = 2G 1 00. 
Wherefore the Pope doth aſſume this power, and reſerveth 
it to himſelf as his Hecial perogative ; Tig, ſays Baronius, 9 
privilege of tbe Church of Rome only, that a Biſhop depoſed h) 
4 ſynod, may without another ſynod of a greater nu: ber be 
| Peſtortd by the Pope; and Pope Gelaſius I, ſays, That 1h! 1 


0 


W 


Vo L. I. f 


ſee, according to frequent ancient cuſtom, had a power, mo | 
ſynod preceding, to abſokve thoſe whom a ſynod had unjuſtly 2 2 2 22 L IV 
condemned, and without, a council, to condemn thoſe who de- 7 
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of Saint Peter the Apoſt le, bas a right | of loſing whatever tbe 4  Quorumlibet Sententiis ligata Pontificum 
entences of other Biſhops have bound. That the Apoſtolick SRC L ern Jus N g. 


Sedes Apoſtolica frequenter more majorum, 


damnandi nulld exiſtente Synodo guos oportuit, 


ſerved it. habuit facultatem—1bid. 


It is an old pretence of Popes, that Biſhops were not condemned, except the 
Pope did conſent, renouncing communion with them. So Pope Vigilius faith of | 
St Chryſeſtome and Flavianus, that although they were vio- ni libr wiolenter exclufs fant, non ta- 
lently excluded, yet were they not looked upon as condemned, be- men pro r fant habiti, e quod ſem- 
cauſe the Biſhops of Rome always inviolably kept communion affe, Eon. P. Vigilius — 
with them. | fit. Athan, c. 


And before him Pope Gelaſius faith, that the Pope by nat Atem ( Fohannem Chry/ ) Sedes 25. 
conſenting to the condemnation of Athanaſius, Chryſoſtome, 7 NN 
Flavianus, did abſolve them. 5 

But ſuch a power of old did not belong to him. For, 

1. There is not extant any ancient canon of the Church, nor apparent footſteps 
of cuſtom allowing ſuch a power to him. 

2. Decrees of ſynods (provincial in the former times, and dioceſan aſterwards) 
were inconſiſtent with, or repugnant to, ſuch a power; for judgments concernin 
epiſcopal cauſes were deemed irrevocable, and appointed to be ſo by decrees of di- 
vers ſynods ; and conſequently no power was reſerved to the Pope of thwarting 
them by reſtitution of any Biſhop condemned in them. | 

3. The apoſtolical canons (which at leaſt ſerve to prove 
or illuſtrate ancient cuſtom) and divers ſynodical decrees did Can. She. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
prohibit entertaining communion with any perfon condemned GL Aſo. Core? N 5 
or rejected by canonical judgment: without exception, or 2. 4. ; 
reſetvation of power of infringing or relaxing that prohibi- '\ oo. on, 
tion; and Pope Gelaſius himſelf fays, That be who had pollu- Jannationis Gus fadtus oft particess. >. Ge 
ted himſelf by holding communion with a condemned perſon, did ki. Ep.13. (p. 640.) 
partake of his condemnation. | 

4. Whence in elder times Popes were oppoſed and checked, when they offered 
to receive Biſhops rejected in particular ſynods. So St Cyprian declared the reſtitu- 
tion of Baſilides by Pope Stephanus to be null. So the Antiochene ſynod did repre- Cypr. Fp. 68. 
hend Pope Julius for admitting Athanaſius and Marcellus to communion, or avow- 
ing them for Biſhops, after their condemnation by ſynods. And the oriental Bi- 
ſhops of Sardica did excommunicate the ſame Pope for communicating with the 
ſame perſons. Which inſtances do ſhew, that the Pope was not then undoubtedly, 
or according to common opinion, endowed with ſuch a power. II 

But whereas they do alledge ſome inſtances of ſuch a power, I ſhall premiſe ſome 


general conſiderations apt to clear the bufineſs, and then apply anfwers to the par- 


ticular allegations, 

1. Reſtitution commonly doth ſignify no more, than acknowledging a perſon 

(although rejected by undue ſentence) to be de jure worthy of communion, and 

capable of the epiſcopal office; upon which may be conſequent an obligation to 
communicate with him, and ta allow him his due character ; according to the pre- 
cept of St Paul, Follow righteouſneſs, faith, charity, peace with them that call upon 2 Tim. ii. 22. 
the Lord with a pure heart. | 


This may be done, when any man notoriouſly is perſecuted for the truth and 


righteouſneſs. Or when the iniquity-and malice of graded judges are apparent, 


to the oppreſſion of innocence. Or when the proceſs is extremely irregular : as in 
the caſes of Athanaſius, of St Chryſotome,-+--And this is not an act of juriſdiction, 
but of equity and charity ; incumbent on all Biſhops : and there are promiſcuous 
van * 2 practiſing of Weg Socrates faith, that ee, yy 3 
aximus Bi op eru alem , reſtare cum an and reg! 6 % aUT% x Aa- 
dignity to Athanaſius. ſr: Cyril Dp Nee. N 261.2: Wer anbgg 
Antiach, being reconciled and reduced to a good underſtanding of each other, b 
did reſtore to each other their ſees ; reſcinding their cenfures, which in heat they 24 * 
had denounced each on other. Which ſheweth that reſtitution is not always Soer. 73% 


taken for an act of juriſdiction, wherein one is ſuperior to another; for thoſe per- 
ſons were in rank and power co-ordinate, | 


2. Re- 
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2. Reſtitution ſometimes doth import no more than a conſiderable influence to- 
| watds the effects of reſtoring a perſon to communion or office; no judicial act 
1 2 being exerciſed about the caſe-----The Emperor writing that 

Tedlarr@- T7 Baoinios, ors dro Paulus and Athanaſius ſhould be reflored to their fees, availed 
ver Had x; Alavacia Tis eisig The _ "Pg ar" ; , 
wee, hv Ader irre. Socr. 2. 20. 70thing-----That was a reſtitution without effect. 

Thus the Pope's avowing the orthodoxy, or innocence 
or worth of a perſon, after a due information about them, (by reaſon of the 
Pope's eminent rank in the Church, and the regard duly had to him) might ſome. 
times much conduce to reſtore a perſon ; and might obtain the name of reſtitu- 
tion, by an ordinary ſcheme of ſpeech. 

3. Sometimes perſons faid to be reſtored by Popes, are alſo ſaid to be reſtored 
by ſynods, with regard to ſuch inſtance or teſtimony of Popes in their behalf. In 
Note, It is an which caſe the judicial reſtitution, giving right of recovery and completion there- 
ordinary fiyle to, was the act of the ſynod. - w_ 


of votes in | 
ſynods, for the reſtitution of a Biſhop, I reflore: Vid. Conc. Chalc. 48. 1. p. 165. That is, I give my vote for his reſtitution. 


4. When caſes were driven to a legal debate, Popes could not effectually reſolve bin 
without a ſynod, their ſingle acts not. being held ſufficiently valid. So notwith- of « 
ſtanding the declarations of Pope Julius in favour of Athanaſius, for the effectual 070) 
reſolution of his caſe the great ſynod of Sardica was convened. So whatever Pope 
Innocent I. did endeavour, he could not reſtore St Chryſoſtome without a general IM cla 


> . 


', on FY anc 

Nor could Pope Leo reſtore Flavianus, depoſed in the ſecond Ephe/ine ſynod, ow 

without convocation of a general ſynod, the which he did fo often ſue for to the any 

Emperor Theodaſius, for that purpoſe. Pope Simplicius affirmed, that Petrus Moggus COU 

Oportebat communi decreto damnatum tan- having been by a common decree condemned as an adulterer i ] 

1 1 concilio damna- (or uſurper of the Alexandrian ſee) could not without à con- con 

— O96 eIOs mon council be freed from condemnation. irre 

5. Particular inſtances do not aſcertain right to the perſon who aſſumeth any to 

power; for buſy- bodies often will exceed their bounds. oth 

6. Emperors did ſometimes reſtore Biſhops. Conſtantine as he did baniſh Euſe- (a, 

b 74 4 ioplac in fla Lg! bius of 'Nicomedia and others, ſo he did revoke and reſtore ſtar 
wexdſua]d-, g 74s 'Exxancias ab- them; ſo ſays Socrates, They were recalled from baniſhment 
N A by the Emperor's command, and received their Churches, Tbeo- 
FEE dAufſus did aſſert to Flavianus his right, whereof the Popes 


pretend to deprive him; which did amount to a reſtitution (at leaſt to the Ro- 
n maniſis who do aſſert Flavianus to be depoſed by the Popes). Inſtantius and 
1 cal. Priſcillianus were by the reſcript of the Emperor Gratianus reſtored to their Churches, 
catis quee prizs Fuſtinian did order Pope Silverius to be reſtored, in caſe he could prove his 


decreta erant 
reſtitui Eccle- innocence. 


fiis jubebantur hac freti Inflantius & Priſeillianus repetivire Hiſpanias. Sulp. Sev. 2. 63. Revocari Romam Siluerium juſſit, & dt 
lteris illis judicium fieri—ut fi falſe fuiſſent probate, reſtitueretur ſedi ſue. Liberat. Breviar. cap. 22. | 


7. Commonly reſtitution was not effectual without the Emperor's conſent ; 
whence Theodoret, although allowed by the great 7 did acknowledge his reſti- 
tution eſpecially due to the Emperor; as we ſhall ſee in reflecting on his caſe. 

Now to the particular inſtances produced for the Pope, we anſwer, 


1. They pretend, that Pope Stephanus did reſtore  Bafilides and Martialis, 

Spaniſb Biſhops, who had been depoſed ; for which they quote St Oprian's epi- 

3 1 „ ſtle, where he ſays, Baſilides going to Rome impeſed upon 
om ens Stephanum Collegam no- 72 2 

firum longe poſitum & geſtæ rei ac tacitæ ve- Cu Colleague Stephen, who' lived a great way 0 and Was 

by _ n . fx A exambiret 2 ignorant of the truth of the matter; ſeeking unjuſtly to be 

E nn 4. 

| 4 5 _—_ KEN th | 

But we anſwer ;. The Pope did attempt ſuch a reſtitution by way of influence 

and teſtimony, not of juriſdiction; whfrefore the reſult of his act in St Cyprian 

SJ: PET lab ar cad judgment was null, and blameable : which could not be ſo, 

e e de Collegic metric exti- if he had acted as a Judge ; for a favourable ſentence, paſſed 

A youu ren juſt authority, is valid, and hardly liable to cenſure. 

Ĩͤbe clergy of thoſe places, notwithſtanding that ee 

ii 05 relſtitution, 


0 —— — 
- . . - — 
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eftitation, did conceive thoſe Biſhops uncapable; and did =o ge tary} wang mobil 
requeſt the judgment of St Cyprian about it; which argueth Cyp. x». "8 — anos cos 
the Pope's judgment not to have been peremptory and preva- =—Epiſcpatum gerere & Sacerdotium Dei 


. . adminiftrare non oportere. 
lent then in ſuch caſes. St Cyprian denieth the Pope or any % rei „ 
other perſon to have power of reſtoring in ſuch a caſe; and e vel auxilio ſintentiæ neftre fublewari. 


exhorteth the clergy to perſiſt in declining the communion of p * 33 | cou . accipere, 

” . . u rl 4 Mana in- 
thoſe Biſhops. Well doth Rigaltius alk, why they ſhould dulgentia ; ubi intercedit & legem tribuit di- 
write to St Cyprian if the judgment of Stephanus was deci- wina proſeriptio. 


five, and he addeth, that indeed the Spaniards did appeal from een, pofſumus adhortamur, ne wo; 


cum profanis & maculatis Sacerdotibus com- 


the Roman Biſbop to him of Carthage. No wonder, ſeeing municatione facrilegd miſceatis. 
the Pope had no greater authority, and probably St Cyprian Sed cur ad Cyprianum, i poteftas infinita 


: : R ? Rigalt. 574. 
had the fairer reputation for wiſdom and goodneſs. Conſider- datis ad Cytrianam lieris appellavert 


ing which things, what can they gain by this inſtance? which Carthaginien/em adver/us Romanum. 1d. 
indeed doth conſiderably make againſt them. 
2, They alledge the reſtitution of Athanaſius, and of others linked in cauſe with 
him, by Pope Julius. He, ſays Sozomen, as having the care . , 3 
of all by reaſon of the dignity of his ſee, reflored to each his 6, , Arif, bet ge mer 
non Church. | idizv "ExxAnoia dTiJor. 802, 3. 8. 
I anſwer, the Pope did not reſtore them judicially, but de- oy W a. 
daratively ; that is, declaring his approbation of their right juli Ei. apud Ath. i Auel. 2. 
and innocence, did admit them to communion, Julius in his 
own defence did alledge, that Athanaſius was not legally rejected; ſo that without 
any prejudice to the canons he might receive him; and the doing it upon this ac- 
count plainly did not require any act of judgment. | | | 
S Nay, it was neceſſary to avow thoſe Biſhops, as ſuffering in the cauſe of the 
common faith. Beſides, the Pope's proceeding was taxed, and proteſted againſt as 
irregular ; nor did he defend it by virtue of a general power, that he had judicially 
to reſcind the acts of ſynods. And laſtly, the reſtitution of Athanaſius and the 
other Biſhops, had no complete effect, till it was confirmed by the ſynod of Sard:- 
ca, backed by the imperial authority ; which in effect did reſtore them. This in- 
ſtance therefore is in many reſpects deficient as to their purpoſe. 5 
3. They produce Marcellus being reſtored by the ſame Pope Julius. Socr. 1. 36. 
But that inſtance, beſide the forementioned defects, hath this, that the Pope was 
grievouſly miſtaken in the caſe; whence St Bail much blameth him for his pro- Bal. Zp. 10. 
ceeding therein. hs | 
4. They cite the reſtitution of Euſtatbius (Biſhop of Sebaſtia) by Pope Libe- 
7145, out of an epiſtle of St Baſil, where he ſays, What the Tiva wiv ix d wexslibnaurs rape N 
moſt bleſſed Biſhop Liberius propoſed to him, and to what he con- USreentete ETo nine Mut ipivs Tire 5 
ſented, we know not; only that he brought a letter to be reſtored, cen inhprom amonattred airs, by 
2 upon ſhewing it to the ſynod at Tyana was reſtored to his 2 7 L : _y d re- 
I anſwer, that reſtitution was only from an invalid depoſition by a ſynod of Soz. 4. 24. 
Arians at Melitine ; importing only an acknowledgment of him, upon approba- 
tion of his faith profeſſed by him at Rome; the which had ſuch influence to the 
fatisfaQtion of the Dioceſan ſynod of Hana, that he was reſtored. Although in- 
deed the Romans were abuſed by him, he not being ſound in BAT FEE 
ith ; for He now (faith St Bail) doth deftroy that faith for * 8 „ 
which he was received. 180 | | 
5. They adjoin, that Theodore? was reſtored by Pope Leo I, my tie, &TOACCH? 3 ov Taps Te 
for in the acts of the ſynod of Chalcedon it is ſaid, that he L ene 
ad receive his place from the Biſhop of Rome. | | 
I anſwer, the act of Leo did conſiſt in an approbation of the faith, which 
Theodoret did profeſs to hold; and a reception of him to Eis xoweriar RET. Chalc. 
communion thereupon ; which he might well do, ſeeing the 4. 8. 5. 368. 
ground of Theodoret's being diſclaimed was a miſpriſion, that he (having oppo- 
Oris writings, judged orthodox) did err in faith, conſenting with · Neſto- 
us, | | 


| , — . Och ene Ar Tor Toy Exie- , 
8 — 1h _ ny Kei np Epbeſine ſynod, is thus v A : Kops "wha da 3% be” 
relented in the words of the Emperor: 'Theodoret Biſhop of eee 79, idig ar fim Ex. 
| p / AMA TYoAU(al, Je Y 42x p8- 
n nar We have before _— to mind only bis Tz 7 * — fr n 
1. x 2 22 | 
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4 rapay evict N xnVE&rer Yee 
«&v]ns 4 AR. Imp. Theod. Boe 
ad Dioſc. in Syn. Chalc. Ad. 1. p. 53. 
Pro Theodoreto autem & Euſebio nullus or- 
dinatus eft. Liberat. 12. 
Vid. Conc. Chalc. part. 3. p. 490. Ex- 
cludi werd ab Epiſcopatu, Ac. in Imperatoris 
Theod. reſeripto. 


own Church, we charge not to come to the holy ſynod, before t1, 
whole ſynod being met, it ſhall ſeem good to them that be com 
and bear his part in it. 

He was not perfectly depoſed ; as others were who had 
others ſubſtituted in their places. He was depoſed by the B. 


pbeſine ſynod, | | 
The Pope was indeed ready enough to aſſume the patronage of ſo very learne 


and worthy a man, who in ſo very ſuppliant and reſpectful a way had addreſ;y 
to him for ſuccour ; for whom doth not courtſhip mollify ? And the majority af 
the ſynod (being inflamed againſt 4 ing and the Eutychian party) was read 


enough to allow what the Pope did in 


vour of him. Yet a good part of the (r. 


nod (the Biſhops of Eg ypt, of Paleſtine, of Illyricum, notwithſtanding the Pope; 


"EZeConf, tagioale, 1 vici dToAAv- 
T, oi xs TETOV £x.CdAnuot', TETOV 
Ce gde, + Siddoxanc Necopio E 
C. Bid. p. 54. 


TIpoxpruae 4m3 Ts waptivas Ocodwpy- 
Tov sd yeviagrat, quaatlouwirs n- 
AWVETI .4.T2 TEITE wav] xbys x; v pv, 
iK id. 


reſtitution (that is, his approbation in order thereto) did ſtickle againſt his admiſ. 


ſion into the ſynod ; crying out, have pity on us, the faith y 
deſtroyed, the canons proſcribe this man: caſt out, caſt at 
Neſtorius hit maſter, So that the Imperial agents were fain 
to compromiſe the buſineſs, permitting him to fit in the ſyn 
as one whoſe caſe was dependent, but not in the notion of 
one abſolutely reſtored : Theodoret's preſence ſhall prejudit 
no man, each one's right of impleading being reſerved bith n 


| gu. 3. cap. 16. 


you and him. | 
He therefore was not entirely reſtored, till upon a clear and ſatisfactory profeſſin 
of his faith he was acquitted by the judgment of the ſynod. The effectual Reſt. 
tution of him proceeded from the Emperor, who repealed the proceedings again 
„„ TE et Coach him; as himſelf doth acknowledge; All theſe things (ſays he 
T1419» ga ed, — Theod. Ep. 139. (ad bas the moſt ju Emperor evacuated——to theſe things he pr. 
Aſperam.) W miſed the reareſſing my injuries; and the Imperial judges in 
2 1223 2 3 2hixias the ſynod of Chalcedon join the Emperor in the reſtitution 
Ejoirw x; & gebe. Sebi Let or mo 2 pag on and _ hi 
xotvaviows Ti guvide bed, Hrn, part in the ſynod, fince the mo Archbiſhop Leo, and ſa- 
7 2 2 22255 6. — cred Emperor have reſtored his bi 4 rick to 74 Bas 
c,. Act. 1. p. 53. may appear, that the Pope's reſtitution of Theodoretus was 01- 
ly opinionative, dough-baked, incomplete; fo that it is but a ſlim advantage, which 
their pretence can receive from it, | 
IX. It belongeth to ſovereigns to receive appeals from all lower judicatures, for 
the final determination of cauſes; ſo that no part of his ſubjects can obſtruct r- 
ſort to him, or prohibit his reviſion of any judgment. 
This power therefore the Pope doth moſt ſtiffly aſſert to himſelf, At the ſynod 
of Florence, this was the firſt and great branch of authority, which he did d- 
Sine ad meriue adele K EA. mand of the Greeks explicitly to avow : he wwill, (ſaid his 
oias du, N Sia Exe f Exxanlw— three cardinals to the Emperor) have all the privileges of b 
*. rn Church, and that appeals be made to him. When Pope 
Alexander III was adviſed not to receive an appeal in Becket's caſe, he replied 
Hee oft Gliria mea, quam alteri nom dako. in that profane alluſion, This is my glory, which 1 will wt 
give to another. - He hath been wont to encourage all people, even upon the ſlight- 
eſt occaſions, iter arripere, (as the phraſe is obvious in their canon law) to nun 
FR appellationibus 2 with all haſte to his audience; Concerning appeals for i 
3 1 Hank ardo o "quam ff oro ma. ſinalleſt cauſes we would have you hold, that the ſame 4 
joribus fierent, deferendum. Alex. III. Ep. ference is to be given them for how ſlight a matter ſeu! 
- To Epiſe< in decret. Greg, lib. 2. they be made, as if they were for a greater. See, if jon 
Caf. 2. qu. 6. Cauſ” 3. qu. 6. Cauſ. g, pleaſe, in Gratian's decree, Cauſ. 2. Queſt. 6. where ma) 
| papal decrees, (moſt indeed drawn out of the ſpurious «if 
of ancient Popes, but ratified. by their ſucceſſors, and obtaining for current F) 
are made for appeals to the ſee of Rome. 
It was indeed one of the moſt ancient encroachments, and that which did ſeri 
moſt to introduce the reſt ; inferring hence a title to an univerſal juriſdiction” 
Toft funt Canones, qui appellationes tatius They are the canons,” ſays Pope Nicholas I, which u 
Ecelifiee ad bujus Sedis examen woluere de. that all appeals of the whole « 3:8 be brought to the & 


: 3 3 8 llari . . . . . . 
Er ne A 2 5 amination of this ſee, and have decreed that no * I 


= 


* 
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nade "hor it, and that thus ſhe judge of the whole Church, 
but herſelf goes to be judged by none other ; and the fame 
Pope, in another of his epi/tles, ſays, The holy flatutes and 
venerable decrees have committed the cauſes of Biſhops, as 
being weighty matters, to be determined by us----- As the ſynod 
has appointed and uſage requires, let greater and difficult caſes 
e always referred to the apoſtolick ſee, ſays Pope Pelagius II. 
They are the canons which will have the appeals of the whole 
Church tried by this ſee, ſaith Pope Gelajius I. 


Ju cum. 


Eccleſia judicare ipſam ad nullius commeare 
mudici P. Nich. I. Ep. 8. 

Sacra flatuta & weneranda detreta Epi 
coporum cauſas, utpote majora negotia, noſtre 
definiendas cenſure mandarunt, P. Nich. J. 
Ep. 38. 

Majores vero & difficiles gueſtiones (ut 
Santa Synodus flatuit, & beata conſuttude 
exigit ) ad Sedem Apoſtolicam ſemper riferan- 
tur. P. Pelag. II. Ep. 8. 

Ii ſunt Canones qui appellationes totius 
Eccleſiæ ad hujus Sedis examen woluere de- 


ferri. P. Gelaſ. J. Ep. 4. 


But this power is upon various accounts unreaſonable, grievous and vexatious to 


the Church; as hath been deemed and upon divers occaſions 


declared by the an- 


cient Fathers, and grave perſons in all times; upon all accounts not only blaming 
the horrible abuſe of appeals, but implying the great miſchiefs inſeparably adherent 


to them. 

The ſynod of Baſil thus excellently declared concerning 
them: Hitherto many abuſes of intolerable vexations have 
prevailed, whilſt many have too often been called and cited 
from the moſt remote parts to the court of Rome, and that 
ſometimes for ſmall and trifling matters, and with charges 
and trouble to be ſo wearied, that they ſometimes think it the 
beſt way to recede from their right, or buy off their trouble 
with great loſs, rather than be at the coft of ſuing in ſo re- 
mote @ country, 

Saint Bernard complaineth of the miſchiefs of appeals in 
his time in theſe words, How long will you be deaf to the 
complaints of the whole world, or make as if you were ſo? 


Concil. Baſil, Se. 31. (P. $6.) 

Inoleverunt autem haFenus intolerabilium 
vexationum abuſus permulti, dum nimium 
frequenter à remotiſ/imis etiam partibus ad 
Romanam Curiam, & interdum pro parvis 
& minutis rebus ac negotiis quamplurimi ci- 
tari, & ewocari conſueverunt, atque ita tx 
penfis & laboribus fatigari, ut nonnunquam 
commodius arbitrentur jure ſuo cedere, aut 
vexationem ſuam gravi damno redimere, 
quam in tam langinqua regione litium ſubire 


diſpendia, Fe. Vid. Opt. 
Bern, de Confid. lib. 3. cap. 2. 


uon ſque murmur univerſe terre aut dif 


famulas, aut non advertis ? — Cc. 


why fleep you ? when will the conſideration of ſo great confuſion and abuſe in appeals 
awake in you ? they are made without right or equity, without due order and again 
cuſtom. Neither place, nor manner, nor time, nor cauſe, nor perſon, are confidered : 
they are every where made lightly, and for the moſt part unjuſtly : with much more 


paſſionate language to the ſame purpoſe. 
But in the primitive Church the Pope 


had no ſuch power. 


1. Whereas in the firſt times many cauſes and differences did ariſe, wherein they 
who were condemned and worſted, would readily have reſorted thither where they 


might have hoped for remedy ; if Rome had been ſuch a 


lace of refuge, it would 


have been very famous for it, and we ſhould have found fiſtory full of examples ; 


whereas it is very filent about them. 


2. The moſt ancient cuſtoms and canons of the Church are flatly repug- 
nant to ſuch a power, for they did order cauſes finally to be decided in each 


province. 


So the ſynod of Nice did decree; as the African Fathers did alledge, in defence 


of their refuſal to allow appeals to the Pope: The Nicene 


decrees (ſaid they) moſt evidently did commit both clergymen of 


inferior degrees and Biſhops to their metropolitans. 

So Theoph. in his epiſtle, T ſuppoſe you are not ignorant 
what the canons of the Nicene council command, ordaining 
that a' Biſhop ſhould judge no cauſe out of his own diſtrict. 

3. Afterward, when the Dioceſan adminiſtration was intro- 
duced, the laſt reſort was decreed to the ſynods of them 
(or to the Primates in them) all other appeals being pro- 
hibited, as diſbonourable to the Biſhops of the dioceſe; re- 
proaching the canons, and ſubverting eccleſiaſtical order; To 
which canon the Emperor Fuſtinian referred ; For it is de- 
creed by our anceſtors that againſt the ſentence of theſe Pre- 
lates there ſhould be no appeal. So Conſtantius told Pope 


Liberius——that thoſe things which had a form of judgment 

paſſed on them could not be reſcinded. This was the practice 

(at leaſt in the egſtern parts of the Church) in the time of 

Tuſtinian : as is evident 

Code and in the Novels, 
ot. I. 


by the conſtitutions extant in the 


Z 22 2 2 


Decreta Nicena five inferioris gr adũs Cle- 
ricos ſi ue Epiſcopos ſuis Metropolitanis apertiſ- 
ſimè commiſerunt. Syn. Afr. in Ep. ad P. Ce- 
leſt. | 

Arbitror te non ignorare quid præcipiant 
Niceni Concilii Canones, ſancientes Epiſcopum 
non judicare cauſam citra lerminos ſus 


nam——Pallad. c. 7. 


Note, That the ſynod of Conſtantinople 
(Can. 6.) mentioning appeals to the Em- 
peror, ſecular judicatories, a general ſy- 
nod, faith, 

"ATiuudans Tas Þ Þiotxinotws ETC Ken 
rug, Cc. Syn. Conſt. Can. 6. 

Concil. Conſtantinop. Can. 2. 6. 

Concil. Chalced. Can. 2. 17. 

Nam contra horum Antiſtitum Sententias 
non efſe locum Appellationi, a majoribus noftris 
conſtitutum eft. Cod. Lib. 1. tit. 4. cap. 29. 

Te nde Tum £9 YnkT4 dV@AVER & 
JuveTai. Theod. 11. 16. 

Nov. 123. cap. 22. | 

Cod. Lib. 1. tit. 4. Sea. 29. Vid. Græc. 


4. In 
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Cav. 12. Conc, Ant. Can. 15. 4. In derogation to this pretence, divers Provincial ſynod 
Cone, Curth, Gan, $8. | expreſsly did prohibit all appeals from their deciſion, me 
Ns enden That of Mzlevis,---Let them appeal only to the African councils, or the primate, 
niſt ad Africa- of provinces ; and he who ſhall think of appealing beyond fea, let him be admitted 


na Concilia, 1 ' 0 2 Africk. 
bie, into communion by none 1 


tes, Provinciarum ; ad tranſmarina autem qui putaverit appellandum, d nullo infra Africam in communionem ſuſcipi atur. Cone. Miley, 


cap. 22. Conc. Afr. Can, 72. 


Nam | de n. For if the Nicene council took this care if the inferior clergy, how much muy; 
ferioribur Cle: did they intend it ſhould relate to the Biſhops alſo ? 
lio Niceno hoc precaverunt ; quanto magis de Epiſcopis voluit obſervari ? Conc. Afr. Can. 105. (vel Epiſt.) 
3. All perſons were forbidden to entertain communion with Biſhops condemned 
by any one Church, which is inconſiſtent with their being allowed relief at Rome. 
6. This is evident in the caſe of Marcion, by the aſſertion of the Roman Church 
at that time. | * 
7. When the Pope hath offered to receive appeals, or to meddle in caſes before 
decided, he hath found oppoſition and reproof. Thus when Feliciſſimus and Fir. 
Cypr. Ep. 55. tunatus, having been cenſured and rejected from communion in Africk, did apply 
= ' themſelves to Pope Cornelius, with ſupplication to be admitted by him; St Cypriyy 
maintaineth that fact to be irregular and unjuſt, and not to be countenanced, for 
divers reaſons. Likewiſe, when Bafilides and Martialis, being for their crimes de- 


Cypr. Ep. 68, poſed in Spain, had recourſe to Pope Stepbanus for reſtitution, the clergy and peo- 


ple there had no regard to the judgment of the Pope ; the which their reſolution 
St Cyprian did commend and encourage. 

When Athanaſius, Marrellus, Paulus, &c. having been condemned by ſyn, 
did apply themſelves for relief to Pope Julius; the oriental Biſhops did highly 
tax this courſe as irregular ; diſclaiming any power in him to receive them, « 
meddle in their cauſe. Nor could Pope Julius by any law or inſtance diſprove 
their plea : Nor did the Pope aſſert to hintlelf any peculiar authority to reviſe the 
cauſe, or otherwiſe juſtify his proceeding, than by right common to all Biſhops d 
vindicating right and innocence which were oppreſſed ; and of aſſerting the ſaith, 
for which they were perſecuted. Indeed at firſt the oriental Biſhops were cos. 
tented to refer the cauſe to Pope Julius as arbitrator ; which ſignifieth that he hal 
no ordinary right; but afterward, either fearing their cauſe or his prejudice, the 
ſtarted, and ſtood to the canonicalneſs of the former deciſion. | 

The conteſt of the African Church with Pope Celeſtine, in the cauſe of Apis. 
rius is famous; and the reaſons which they aſſign for repelling that appeal, as 
very notable and peremptory. 


Refer. adSeft, 8. Divers of the Fathers alledge like reaſons for appeals. Saint Cyprian alledgeth 


Oportet utique | 
eos quibus pre fumus non circumcurſare, nec Epiſcoporum concordiam cobærentem ſud ſubdolã & fallaci temeritate collidere, fed agere ili 


cauſam ſuam, bi & accuſatores habere, & teſtes ſui criminis poſſint. Cypr. Ep. 55. 


1. Becauſe there was an eccleſiaſtical law againſt them. HR 
2. Becauſe they contain iniquity ; as prejudicing the right of each Biſhop granted 
by Chriſt, in governing his flock. 
3. Becauſe the clergy and people ſhould not be engaged to run gadding # 
bout. 5 . | ; 2 
4. Becauſe cauſes might better be decided there, where witneſſes of fact migit 
eaſily be had. . 5 | | . 
5. Becauſe there is every where a competent authority, equal to any that mig 
be had otherwhere. f 
6. Becauſe it did derogate from the gravity of Biſhops to alter their cenſure. 
EO Far . 7. Pope Liberius deſired of Conſtantius, that the Judgme 
wr mtg was. food, Dole want of Athanaſius might be made in Alexandria for ſuch reaſ005, 


Auv]is £104, &, 6 arTiTrUe ne @ auTar— : i 
Theod, 11. 16. Ss. becauſe there the accuſed, the accuſers, and their defen 
Were. : 


8. St Chry/oſtome's argument againſt Theophilus meddling in his caſe, may be { 
- againſt Rome as well as Alexandria. 11 LS | 


9.9 


o 


that of Rome ; For the buſineſs (ſays he) was not about prieſts 
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9. St Auſtin, in matter of appeal, or rather of reference to candid arbitration 
(more proper for eccleſiaſtical cauſes) doth conjoin other apoſtolical Churches with 


Neque enim de Preſbyteris aut Diaconis, 
aut inferioris ordinis Clericis, ſed de Collegis 


and deacons or the inferior clergy, but the colleagues | Biſhops], 


avho may reſerve their 77 entire for the judgment of their agebatur qui poſſunt aliorum Collegarum ju- 


colleagues, eſpecially thoſe of the apoſtolical Churches. He would = * 5 4 I —_ Ke ” "os f 
not have faid ſo, if he had apprehended that the Pope had F. 162. 
a peculiar right of reviſing judgments. 

10. Pope Damaſus (or rather Pope Siricius) doth affirm himſelf incompetent 
to judge in a caſe, which had been afore determined by the 5, dn bujuſmedi fucrit Concilii Capr- 
ſynod of Capua - -Hut, ſays he, Vince the ſynod of Capua enſfis Judicium—advertimus quod nobis judi- 
has thus determined it, ue perceive we cannot judge it. e e On Fe- 

11. Anciently there were no appeals (properly ſo called or juriſdictional) in the 
Church; they were, as Socrates telleth us, introduced by Cyril of Hieruſalem ; 
who firſt did appeal to a greater judicature, againſt eccleſiaſtical rule and cuſtom. Tito uiriv 
This is an argument, that about that time (a little before the great ſynod of Con- po 254175 
ftantinople) greater judicatories, or Dzoceſan ſynods were eſtabliſhed ; when as be- ünbs 28 
fore provincial ſynods were the laſt reſorts. 1 
en. Ln νπ,) olg bs iy Snpooic Sixarngip N ννEẽͥ , Socr. 2. 40. Kabarge):is d Zy Cos e CNN 
Tois nalerior Srameu E. well Enitaniaon]o N ν⁰ie. bid. 


Being depoſed he ſent a libel of appeal to them who depoſed him, appealing to a greater judicature. 


12. Upon many occaſions appeals were not made to the Pope, as in all likeli- 
hood they would have been, if it had been ſuppoſed that a power of receiving 
them did belong to him. Paulus Samoſatenus did appeal to : RES . 
the Emperor. The Donatiſts did not appeal to the Pope, but þ, IT nn proveca/- 
to the Emperor. Their cauſe was by the Emperor referred Ad Imperatorem appellaverunt. Aug. de 
not to the Pope ſingly (as it ought to have been, and would Oni. Fel. cap. 16. 
have been by ſo juſt a Prince, if it had been his right) but 9, pod wc ie nfurpavit ; gal. 
to him and other judges as the Emperor's Commiſſioners. Inperator judices mifit Epiſeopos qui cum ipſo 
Athanaſius did firſt appeal to the Emperor. St Chryſoftome 3 4 ol 2 os fn 
did requeſt the Pope's ſuccour, but he did not appeal to 
him as judge ; although he knew him favourably diſpoſed, and the cauſe ſure 
in his hand, but he appealed to à general council; the which , Fe 5 
2 himſelf did conceive neceſſary for deciſion of that gi, eee oureduci . 
cauſe, | | 

2 are in hiſtory innumerable inſtances of Biſhops being condemned and ex- 
pelled from their ſees, but few of appeals; which is a ſign that was no approved 


remedy in common opinion.] 


Eutyches did appeal to all the Patriarch. Theodoret did intend to appeal to /. 
all the weſtern Biſhops. | 

13. Thoſe very canons of Sardica (the moſt unhappy that ever were made to 
the Church) which did introduce appeals to the Pope, do yet upon divers accounts 
prejudice his claim to an original right, and do upon no account favour that uſe of 
them, to which (to the overthrow of all eccleſiaſtical liberty and diſcipline) they 
have been perverted. For, 

1. They do pretend to confer a privilege on the Pope; which argueth that he 
before had no claim thereto. 

2. They do qualify and reſtrain that privilege to certain caſes and forms ; 
which is a fign that he had no power therein flowing from abſolute ſovereignty ; 
for it is ſtrange, that they who did pretend and intend ſo much to favour him, 
ſhould clip his power. | 

3. It is not really a power which they grant of receiving appeals in all cauſes ; 
but a power of conſtituting judges, qualified according to certain conditions, to re- 
viſe a ſpecial ſort of cauſes concerning the judgment and depoſition of Biſhops. - 
Which conſiderations do ſubvert his pretence to original and univerſal juriſdiction 
upon appeals. 5 

14. Some Popes did challenge juriſdiction upon appeals, as given them by the 


| Nicene canons, meaning thereby thoſe of Sardica ; which ſheweth they had no 


better plea, and therefore no original right. And otherwhere we ſhall conſider, 
what validity thoſe canons may be allowed to have. Ls 


Es | 15. The 
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15. The general ſynod of Chalcedon (of higher authority than that of Sardica) 
derived appeals, at leaſt in the eaſtern Churches, into another chanel; namely, to 
Can. 9. 17. the Primate of each Dioceſe, or to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. That this was 

the laſt reſort doth appear, from that otherwiſe they would have mentioned the Pope. 
16. Appeals in caſes of faith, or general diſcipline, were indeed ſometimes made 
to the conſideration of the Pope; but not only to him, but to all other Patriarebs 
and Primates, as concerned in the common maintenance of the common faith, or 

2 — diſcipline. So did Eutyches appeal to the Patriarchs. 
P. Nic. 7 17. The Pope even in later times, even in the weſtern parts hath found rubs in 
Ep. 37, &c. his trade of appeals. Conſider the ſcuffle between Pope Nicholas I, and Hincmarus 

— Biſhop of Rhemes. | 

Statutes of 18. Chriſtian ſtates, to prevent the intolerable vexations and miſchiefs ariſing 


[as 0 % from this practice, hath been conſtrained. to make laws againſt them, Particularly 


Oe. England. 
Vos oppreſſis Apoſtolicæ Sedis appellationem In the twelfth age Pope Paſchal IT complained of king 
fubtrahitis. Eadm. p. 113. Henry I. That he deprived the oppreſſed of the benefit of ap- 


ullus inde clamor, null um inde judiciu x , : 
ad Stem 3 — Radm. b to the apoſtolick ſee. It is one of King Henry It's 


p. 113: aws, — none is permitted to cry from thence, no judgment is 


3 wy = * 1 bmove- thence brought to the apoſtolick ſee, Forei gn judgments we ut- 
II ſemper cauſa agatur, ubi crimen ad- terly remove, there let the cauſe be tried, where} the crime 
„C00 5 committed. It was one of the grievances ſent to Pope 
* vo Fooftolic 4 traburiur. Matt, Paris, Innocent IV, That Engliſhmen were drawn out of the king- 
p. 699. 10. dom by the Pope's authority, to have their cauſes heard. 
Nor in after-times were appeals by law in any caſe permitted without the 
King's leave ; although ſometimes by the facility of Princes, or difficulty of times, 
the Roman court (ever importunate and vigilant for its profits) did obtain a relaxa- 
tion or negle& of laws inhibiting appeals. 
19. There were appeals from Popes to general councils very frequently. Vid 
ens Work The Senate of Paris after the concordats between Lewis XI and Pope Leo X. 
n By many laws and inſtances it appeareth, that appellations have been made 


to the Emperors in the greateſt cauſes, and that without 


Act. xxv. ä | ar x ty . 

Ad Imperatorem afpellaverunt. Aug. d Popes reclaiming or taking it in bad part. St Paul did * op- 
Unit. E x7 cap. — peal to Cæſar. Paulus Samgatenus did appeal to Aurelianu., 

j Ach. 1 So the Donatiſts did appeal to Conſtantine. 4+ Athanaſius to 


Ad principem provecavit. Sulp. Sev. 2. Conſtantine, The || Egyptian Biſhops to Con/tantine. * Pri 
64. Fe 4 meg 63. Conc. Ant. Can. 15 l gIP : P 7 if- 


5, 2 Als cillianus to Maximus. Idacius to Gratian. So that canons 


were made to reſtrain Biſhops from recourſe ad comitatum. 
21, Whereas they do alledge inſtances for appeal, thoſe well conſidered do pre- 
judice their cauſe ; for they are few, in compariſon to the occaſions of them, that 
ever did ariſe ; they are near all of them late, when papal encroachments had 
grown; ſome of them are very impertinent to the cauſe ; ſome of them may 
_ ſtrongly be retorted againſt t hem; all of them are invalid. | 
If the Pope originally had ſuch a right (known, unqueſtionable, prevalent) there 
might have been producible many, ancient, clear, proper, concluding inſtances. | 
Bell. 2. 21. All that Bellarmine (after his own ſearch and that of his predeceſſors in con- 
| troverſy) could muſter, are theſe following; upon which we-thall briefly reflect: 
(adding a few others which may be alledged by them.) 
Am. 142. He alledgeth Marcion, as appealing to the Pope. 
The truth was, that Marcion, for having corrupted a maid, 


Aer was, by his own father, Biſhop of Synope, driven from tht 


"EZe87a41 f'EXXANCIAS 


/ * 


"Amodidpdone x, Nj tis F Pu- Church 3 whereupon he did thence fly to Rome, there begging 


An. bs F 1 0 ä . . - + 0 e 
00 Surdusde dw + ile 2 admittance to communion, but none did grant it; at which h 
2A II) os TIT 4% yas , expoſtulating, they replied, We cannot without the permijjui 
eg crisis, Y ic oppovortsy é x dure pela h ner 2 82 © "Ups 

ier on 7% lang oudeTupſe la- of thy honourable father do this; for there is one faith, 
Tel 7 0G. | 


one concord; and we cannot croſs thy father our good fellow- 
miniſter: This was the caſe and iſſue ; and is it not ſtrange 
this ſhould be produced for an appeal, which was only a ſupplication of a fugitive 
criminal to be admitted to communion ; and wherein is utterly diſclaimed an) 
power to thwart the judgment of a particular Biſhop or judge, upon account. 9 


unity in common faith and peace? Should the Pope return the ſame anſwer , 
| | : 5 eve 
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every appellant, what would become of his privilege ? So that they muſt give us 
leave to retort this as a pregnant inſtance againſt their pretence. 

He alledgeth the forementioned addreſs of Feliciſimus and Fortunatus to Pope Cypr. Ep. 55. 
Cornelius; the which was but a factious cir cumcurſation of deſperate wretches ; the © 252. 4 
which, or any like it, St Cyprian argueth the Pope in law and equity obliged not 
to regard ; becauſe a definitive Sentence was already paſſed on them by their pro- 
per judges in Africk, from whom in conſcience and reaſon there could be no 
a So Bellarmine would filtch from us one of our invincible arguments | 
againſt him. 
"He alſo alledgeth the caſe of Bafilides ; which alſo we before did ſhew to make Cypr, By. 68. 
againſt him; his application to the Pope being diſavowed by St Cyprian, and pro- 
ving ineffectual, 
Theſe are all the inſtances which the firſt three hundred years did afford; ſo that 
all that time this great privilege lay dormant. 
He alledgeth the recourſe of Atbanaſius to Pope Julius; but this was not pro- Ain. 350. 
perly to him as a judge, but as to a fellow-Biſhop, a friend of truth and right, 
for his ſuccour and countenance againſt perſecutors of him, Arfaoxir]es int ARAG & ol 
chiefly for his orthodoxy. The Pope did undertake to exa- Ft«s 74s xabaryious yericy, Socr. 2. 20, 
mine his plea, partly as arbitrator upon reference of both parties; partly for his 
own concern to ſatisfy himſelf whether he might admit him to communion. And 

having heard and weighed things, the Pope denied that he was condemned in a 
legal way by competent judges ; and that therefore the pretended ſentence was 
null; and conſequently he did not undertake the cauſe as upon appeal. But 
whereas his proceeding did look like an exerciſe of juriſdiftion, derogatory to a ſy- 
nodical reſolution of the caſe, he was oppoſed by the Oriental Biſhops, as uſurping Soer. 2. 20. 
an undue power. Unto which charge he doth not anſwer directly, by aſſerting to 
himſelf any ſuch authority by law or cuſtom ; but otherwiſe excufing himſelf. 

In the iſſue, the Pope's ſentence was not peremptory ; until upon examining the 
merits of the cauſe it was approved for juſt as to matter by the | 5 


ſynod of Sardica. Theſe things otherwhere we have largely + age Athanaſius & Paulus ) 1 xa] as- 


ſhewed; and conſequently this inſtance is deficient, 7 Port bas > Ip gab 
He alledgeth St Chryſoſtome, as appealing to Pope Inno- Tom. 7. Epift. 122, 13. 
cent I. But if you read his Epiſtles to that Pope, you will Hebe u vurricer dad ehEmd ad- 
find no ſuch matter; he doth only complain, and declare to leogranZ? dle dydaur Srave- 
him the iniquity of the proceſs againſt him, not as to a Sg ewaayioat y war]e mood, 
judge, but as to a friend, and fellow-Biſhop, concerned that ene d nne. 


Eres” 21 | Olxe/putvixnv 4TH AtITo Tuvedoy. Soz. 
ſuch injurious and miſchievous dealings ſhould be ſtopped; re- 8. 17. 


queſting from him not judgment of his cauſe, but ſuccour in : AAA, ale 119 oh i- 
procuring it by a general ſynod; to which indeed he did ap- * uU 3 pn by ovyay vipai 
- peal, as Sozomen expreſsly telleth us; andas indeed he doth him- rauben. San. 8. 26. Ws 
ſelf affirm, 3 Pope Innocent did not aſſume to him- ο ,izod S, oui. 


ſelf the judgment of his cauſe, but did endeavour to pro- ee 


cure a ſynod for it, affirming it to be nezdful; why fo, if his own judgment, ac- 


cording to his privilege, did ſuffice? why indeed did not Pope Innocent, (being 

well fatisfied in the caſe, yea paſſionately touched with it) preſently ſummon Theo- 

philus and his adherents, undertaking the trial? Did Pope Nicholas I. proceed 

ſo in the caſe of Rhotaldus? why was he content only o i, \ 

write conſolatory letters to him, and to his people; not pre- Men 7. 5 Dag: & becterts 


Ae N las UN £xovorny, Th £xCoaj "Ia4 


r to et fr 8 28 of his cauſe? If the Pope «vw, U we ee e 
ad been endowed with ſuch a privilege, it is morally impoſ- en ee xy $10 lege Tols I 
ſible, that it ſhould not have 5 60 clearly pg es. 5 KO ORs Mr e 
caſion ; it could hardly be that St Chryſoſtome himſelf ſhould not in plain terms 
avow it; that he ſhould not formally apply to it, as the moſt certain and ealy 
way of finding relief? that he ſhould not earneftly mind and! urge the Pope to 
uſe his privilege: why ſhould' he ſpeak of that tedious and difficult way of a ge- 
neral ſynod, when ſo ſhort and eaſy a way was at hand? but the truth is, he did 
not know any ſuch power the Pope had by himſelf. St Chryſoſtome rather did 
conceive all ſuch foreign judicatures to, be unreaſotiable and unjuſt ; for the argu- 
ment which he darteth at Theophilus, doth as well reach the. papa! juriſdiction 
upon appeals; for It was (faith he) not congrimus; that an Egyptian ſhould judge 0 
bee in Thrace; why not an Eg yptian as well as an Italian? and, If (faith he) 
PEA. | this 
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this cuſtom ſhould prevail, and it become lawful for thoſe why 
will, to go into the pariſhes of others, even from ſuch diſtances, 
and to caſt out whom any one pleaſeth, doing by their own auth. 
rity what they pleaſe, know that all things will go to wreck——. 
Why ang | not this be ſaid of a Roman as well as of an Alex. 
andrian ? St Chryſoftome alſo (we may obſerve) did not only 


| 
| 
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Chalc. 42. 1. p. 26, 


b. 25. 


* ποο len tes. ap ply himſelf to the Pope, but other Weſtern Biſhops, parti. 
Scripfimus ifa & ad Venerium Mediola- Cularly to the Biſhops of Milan and Aquileia; whom he cal. 
phy REST” Aquilegienſem led Beatiſimi Domini: did he appeal to them? 
I TI Ne He alledgeth Flavianus Biſhop of Conftantinople appealing 
Flavianus aufem contra ſe prolat4 ſenten- to Pope Leo: but let us conſider the ſtory. Flavianus for 
F 3 Apeftolicam ape his orthodoxy (or upon other accounts) very injuriouſly 
Necafltats dan dar full ita gere, . ques treated and oppreſſed by Digſcorus, who was ſupported by 
religui Patriarche adeſſent—Marc. 7. 7. the favour of the imperial court; having in his caſe no other 
| remedy, did appeal to the Pope; who alone among the ba- 
triarehs had diſſented from thoſe proceedings. The Pope himſelf was involved 
in the cauſe, being of the ſame perſuaſion; having been no leſs affronted' and 
hardly treated (conſidering their power, and that he was out of their reach) and 
condemned by the ſame adverſaries. | 
To him therefore, as to the leading Biſhop of Cbriſtendom, in the firſt place in- 
tereſted in defence of the common faith, together with a ſynod, not to him as ſole 
"Qs men ſcuero—Placidia. judge, did Flavianus appeal. He (faith Placidia in her let- 
Tlpds + *Amroroamer Sfb, x ade ter to Theodofius) did appeal to the apoſtolick ſee, and to all 
the Biſhops of theſe parts; that is to the reſt of Chriſtendom, 
| which were not engaged in the party of Dzoſcorus; and to 
| whom elſe could he have appealed ? | 12 
n — Valentinian in his epiſtle to Theodofius in behalf of Pope Leo faith, that he did 
appeal according to the manner of fynods ; and whatever thoſe words ſignify, that 
could not be to the Pope as a ſingle judge; for before that time in what ſynod was 
ever ſuch an appeal made ? what cuſtom could there be favourable to ſuch a pre- 
tence ? | | 1 
But what his appeal did import is beſt interpretable by the proceeding conſe- 
quent; which was not the Pope's aſſuming to himſelf the judicature either immedi- 
ately or by delegation of judges, but endeavouring to procure a general ſynod for it; 
the which endeavour doth appear in many epiſtles to Theodgſius, and to his ſiſter 
1 Pulcheria, ſolliciting that ſuch a ſynod might be indicted by 
„ AIG by 2 — gy wr his order: All the Biſhops (faith Pope Leo) with fighs and 
— fael 6 & cluſter l. tears do ſupplicate your Grace, that becauſe our agents did 
bellum appellationis Flavianus Epiſeopus de-. faithfully reclaim, and Biſhop Flavianus did preſent them a li- 
uber — ir 8 777. pf 2 la. bel of appeal, you would command a general ſynod to be cele- 
5 o brated in Italy. 
Digſcorus and his would ſcarce have been fo. filly as to condemn Flavianus, 
if they had known, (which, if it had been a caſe clear in law 'or obvious in pra- 
| Rice, they could not but have known) that the Pope, who was deeply engaged in the 
fame cauſe, had a power to reverſe (and revenge) their proceedings. Nor would the 
good Emperor. Theodefius ſo pertinaciouſly have maintained the proceedings of that 
Epbeſine ſynod, if he had deemed the Pope duly ſovereign, governor, and judge; 
or that a right of ultimate deciſion upon appeal did appertain to him. Nor had 
the Pope needed to have taken ſo much pains in procuring a ſynod, if he could have 
judged without it. Nor would Pope Leo (a man of ſo much ſpirit, and zeal for 
the dignity of his ſee) have been ſo wanting to the maintenance of his right, as not 
immediately to have proceeded unto trial of the cauſe, without precarious attend- 
ance for a ſynod, if he thought his pretence to fuch appeals as we now ſpeak of, to 
have been good or plauſible in the world at that time. 5 83 
The next caſe is that of Theodpret, His words indeed, framed according to his 
condition, needing patronage of Pope Leo, being then high in reputation, do 
| A ſound favourably ; but we abſtracting from the ſound of 
Do N 5 ire weep words muſt regard the reaſon of things. His words are theſe, 
var aura (vapuras perry ber d. I. the ſuffrage of your F - vp fee, and beſeech- and ear- 
peer 2 $TIxeAvkry zeiſieuv. neſiſy intreat your Holineſs to ſuccour me who appeal to your right 
. Ep. 113. (ad P. Leonem.) and juſt judicature. ” 
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He never had been particularly or perſonally judged, and therefore did not need ED 
to appeal as to a judge; nor therefore is his application to the Pope to be inter- 

preted for ſuch ; but rather as to a charitable ſuccourer of him in his diſtreſs, by 7% Zp. 112. 
his countenance and endeavour to relieve him. os TIT” 
þ arb 0poius Kandpo ta]eapater, dre xakions tis lixarhers, Te mapir]a xpiva —uale Tootrrs ifparas x * 
uus (4h Siracdue xa)erpibur. 


0¹ 3 SinatoTa ou Sikagal aA d mile walter d I idcad)is, {NAG 5 6 Ala kraut ee Te Sifer els xa]nyapiar 
ne) Sri ouſypappare. Epi. 138. 


He only was ſuppoſed erroneous in faith, and a perillous abettor of Neſtori- Bzomusi; 8 
oniſm, becauſe he had ſmartly contradicted Cyril; which prejudice did cauſe him ag — 


to be prohibited from coming to the ſynod of Epheſus ; and there in his ab- av); yoo w 


ſence to be denounced heterodox, 277 
. | piſt. 145. 
Pid. Theod. Ehiſt. ſupr. & Ep. 127. 129. Kai ps viyu® iD nafiipye Bacirints, Bac, paper: uu iy" rs 
zaTaraCtiv F "Epeoov Ep. 138. 139. 
Madel &'v7TiCong map vuar ür xe ws SH, A dd mor TauTuv u ag ,α N he Ep. 113. 
| Dee g Tas Aa on, ExxaAncias Þ vprTiens dH ν,n xndeuorias. Ep. 118. 


His appeal then to the Pope (having no other recourſe in whom he did con- 
fide, finding him to concur with himſelf in opinion againſt Eutychianiſm) was 
no other than (as the word is often uſed in common ſpeech, | 
when we ſay, I apps to your judgment in this or that caſe) 
a referring it to the Pope's conſideration, whether his faith 
was ſound and orthodox; capacitating him to retain his office: the which 
upon his explication and profeſſion thereof (preſented in terms of extraordinary 
reſpect and deference) the Pope did approve; thereby (as a good divine rather 
than as a formal judge) acquitting him of heterodoxy ; the which approbation 
(in regard to the great opinion they had of the Pope's ſkill in thoſe points, and 
to the favour he had obtained by conteſting againſt the Eutychians) did bear 
great ſway in the ſynod ; ſo that (although not without oppoſition of many, 
05 not upon abſolute terms) he was permitted to fit among the Fathers of Cha!- 
cedon. | | 
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| __OBSERYL ATIONS. 

1. We do not read of any formal trial the Pope made of Theodoret's caſe ; 
that he was cited, that his accuſers did appear, that his cauſe was diſcuſſed : 
but only a ſimple approbation of him. | 

2. We may obſerve that Theodoret did write to Flavianus Ti eh aytocurny aeggxans er f 
in like terms: We intreat your Holineſs to fight in behalf of or dirJor — — — wa, 
the Jew which is aſſaulted, and to defend the canons which are Theod. Epift. 86. 4 
trampled under foot. | | | 

. may — that Theodoref expecting this favour of Pope Leo; and 
thence being moved to commend the Roman ſee to the height, and to reckon its 
ſpecial advantages, doth not yet mention his ſupremacy of power, or univerſality 
of juriſdiction: For thoſe words, it befitteth you 70 be prime | Aid de d d mporTlev dps 
in all things, are only general words relating to the advan- #i7]«—, 0 1 
tages which he ſubjoineth; of which he faith, for your an in act Or ay 
throne is adorned with many advantages, in a florid enume- Ex 98 6 wardſ1@ pls. i 
ration whereof he paſſeth over that of peculiar juriſdiction ; 8 3 wt N 2 rd 
- : , Hp RAAGY a TAs 
he nameth the magnitude, ſplendor, majeſty, and populouſ- vs, zr. aips]ixns peutrnne Iucwdias 
neſs of the city; the early faith praiſed by St Paul, the «wwnlS, x ide 7dravie perer vis +- 
ſepulchres of the two great Apoſtles, and their deceaſe there; e Theod. E. t. 
but the Pope's being univerſal ſovereign and judge (which ad Renatum Prep. | 
was the main advantage whereof that ſee could be capable) he doth not mention; The holy See 
why ? becauſe he was not aware thereof, elſe ſurely he would not have paſſed it in has the princi- 


N a | pality over 
ſilence the Churches 


in all the world for many reaſons; but eſpecially becauſe ſhe continued free from the taint of hereſy, and none otherwiſe 
minded ever ſate in her, ſhe having kept the apoſtolick ſtate always unmixt. | 


1 
TS 


4. We may alſo obſerve, that whatever the opinion of Theodoret was now 
concerning the Pope's power, he not long before did hardly take him for ſuch 
a judge, when he did oppoſe Pope Celgſtine, concurring with Cyril, at · the firſt 
Ephefine ſynod. He then indeed looking on Pope Celeſtine as a prejudiced 
adverfary, did not write to him, but to the other Biſhops of the Weſt, as we 
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1 Kei Tois De eee ? Hows E. ſee by thoſe words in his epiſtle to Domnus ; And wwe have 
7 9 — 7c Pasten ee Tiras written to the Biſhops of the Welt, about theſe things, to hin 
Sſpd.apery, JugHe Jof Hen as + . of Milan, T ſay, to him of Aquileia, and to him of Ravenna be 
Tbesd. . neodJoulas N. teſtifying, &c. | | | | | b 
„de 5. Yea we may obſerve, that Theodoret did intend with 2. 
the Emperor's leave to appeal or refer his cauſe to the whole body of Weſtern Bi. rig 
DUTY 27 J lieg ghrf. ſhops, as himſelf doth expreſs in thoſe words to Anatoliu, M on: 
235 TEITW air je xaew F es wry I do pray your magnificence, that you would requeſt this fa. 2 
NN eek vour of our dread ſovereign, that I may have recourſe to the ¶ ter 
Tots i rare Freut reis diu. Welt, and may be judged by the moſt religious and holy Biſhop nee 
04%. Theod. 119. (ad Anatol.) there. | | | flo 
Bellarmine farther doth alledge the appeal of Hadrianus Biſhop of Thebes to | 
Coog. 45. 1. Pope Gregory I, the which he received and aſſerted by excommunicating the arch. MW wc 
Ep. 8 biſhop of Juſtiniana Prima, for depoſing Hadrianus without regard to that appeal. Wy 
IG © | fric 
1. The example is late, when the Popes had extended their power beyond the ex: 
ancient and due limits: thoſe maxims had got in before the time of that wor. the 

thy Pope; who thought he might uſe the power of which he found himſelf poſ. 
ſeſſed. | WI 
2. It is impertinent, becauſe the Biſhop of Fuſtiniana had then a ſpecial depen. MW ity 
dence upon the Roman ſee; from whence an univerſal juriſdiction upon appeal can. th. 


not be inferred. | | | 
It might be an uſurpation; nor doth the opinion or practice of Pope Gregory ta 
ſuffice to determine a queſtion of right; for good men are liable to prejudice, and w] 
its conſequences, h 
To theſe inſtances produced by Bellarmine, ſome add the appeal of Eutychesto w. 
Pope Leo; to which it may be excepted, that if he did appeal, it was not to the to 
Pope ſolely, but to him with the other patriarchs ; ſo it is expreſsly ſaid in the 


. Acts 7 the Chalcedon ſynod ; His depoſition being read ad 
ea 3 dyias guvodov 2 Syookirs he di appeal to the holy ſynod of the moſt holy Biſhop of Te 
Erica 'Pouns, N Anttardpeias, x Rome, and of Alexandria, and of Jeruſalem, and of Thel- he 
Cp; PIRATE: Yn. Chale. ſalonica; the which is an argument, that he did not appre- ca 

195 hend the right of receiving appeals did ſolely or peculiarly 

belong to him of Rome. i += : 78 : de 
; f  Liberatus ſaith, that Johannes Talaida went 10 Ca- ni 
FS «©. & „ lendion patriarch of roar and taking of him inter- pr 
, RON ane Fnadical letters, appealed to Simplicius Biſhop of 
Hu, of aſi for , fer pg na 5 Rome, as Saint Athanaſius had done, and perſuaded him fo 
Finopolitano Fp ene Liber. cap. 18. Baron. fo write in his behalf to Acacius Biſhop of Conſtanti- ri 
Ann. 483. Sect. 1. nople. | 
In regard to any more inſtances of this kind, we might generally propoſe theſe th 
following conſiderations. | | of 
1. It is no wonder, that any Biſhop being condemned, eſpecially in cauſes te- of 
lating to faith or common intereſt, ſhould have recourſe to the Roman Biſhop, ot a 
to any other Biſhop of great authority for refuge or for relief ; which they may ta 
hope to be procured by them by the influence of their reputation, and their power to 
among their dependents. | ; | na 
2. Bad men, being deſervedly corrected, will abſurdly reſort any whither with 
mouths full of clamour and calumny ; if not with hope of relief, yet with deſig" th 
of revenge; as did Marcion, as did Feliciſſimus, as did Apiarius to the Pope. bl 
3. Good men being abuſed will expreſs ſome reſentment, and complain of ther of 


' wrongs, where they may preſume of a fair and favourable hearing: ſo did Atha- he 
naſius, Flavianus, St Cbryſoſtome, Theodoret, apply themſelves to the fame Biſhops, m 

1 flouriſhing in ſo great reputation and wealth. ; 
I's 80 did the monks of Egypt (Ammonius and . from the perſecutions 5 
= of Theophilus fly to the protection and ſuccour of St Gen which gate 
occaſion to the troubles of that incomparable perſonage ; the which is ſo ullu- ne 


ſtrious an inſtance, that the words of the bi/torian relating to it, deſerve ſetting Ve 
down. | EYE 
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They jointly did endeavour, that the trains againſt them might 
be examined by the Emperor as judge, and by the Biſhop 
John: for they concerved that he having conſcience of uſing 
a juſt freedom, would be able to ſuccour them according to 
right : but he did recetve the men applying to them courteouſly, 
and treated them reſpecifully, and did not hinder them from 
praying in the church He alſo writ to Theophilus to ren- 
der communion to them, as being orthodox; and if there were 
need of judging their caſe by law, that he would ſend whom they 
tbought good to proſecute the cauſe. : 


rei 
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If this had been to the Pope, it would have been alledged for an appeal; and it 
would have had as much colour as any inſtance which they can produce, 
4. And when men, either good or bad, do reſort in this manner to great 
friends, it is no wonder if they accoſt them in higheſt terms of reſpect, and with 
exaggerations of their eminent advantages; ſo inducing them to regard and favour 


their cauſe, 


5. Neither is it ſtrange, that great perſons favourably ſhould entertain thoſe 
who make ſuch addreſſes to them, they always coming crouching in a ſuppliant po- 
ſture, and with fair pretences; it being alſo natural to men to delight in ſecing 


their power acknowledged; and it being a glorious thing to relieve the afflicted : 


for eminence is wont to incline toward infirmity, and with à ready good will to 


take part with thoſe who are under. So when Baſilides, 
when Marcellus, when Euſtathius Sebaſtenus, when Maxi- 
mus the Cynick, when Apiarius, were condemned, the Pope 
was haſty to engage for them; more liking their application 
to him, than weighing their cauſe. 


H udatca , 78 wprt got 
Ü To d,, 15 Ji olg £45018 TO 
tnaTlouive ae5iis% Greg. Naz. 
Orat. 23, 


6. And when any perſon doth continue long in a flouriſhing eſtate, ſo that ſuch 
addreſſes are frequently made to him, no wonder that an opinion of lawful power to 
receive them, doth ariſe both in him and in others; fo that of a voluntary friend 
he became an authorized protector, a patron, a judge of ſuch perſons in ſuch 


caſes, 


X. The ſovereign is fountain of all juriſdiction; and all inferior magiſtrates 


derive their authority from his warrant and commiſſion, acting as his deputies or mi- 


niſters, according to that intimation in St Peter, 
preme, or to governors as ſent by him. 


whether to the king as ſu- 1 Pet. ii. 13. 


Accordingly the Pope doth challenge this advantage to himſelf, that he is the 
fountain of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; pretending all epiſcopal power to be de- 


rived from him. 


The rule of the Church (aith Bellarmine) is monarcbical; 


therefore all authority is in one, and from him is derived to 
others; the which aphoriſm he well proveth from the form 
of creating Biſhops, as they call it, Ve do provide ſuch 
4 Church with ſuch a perſon; and we do prefer bim to be 
father, and paſtor, and biſhop of the ſaid Church; committing 
to him the adminiſtration in temporals and ſpirituals in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. | 

Pope Pius II, in his Bull of Retractation, thus expreſſeth 
the ſenſe of his ſee: In the militant Church, which reſem- 
bleth the triumphant, there is one moderator and judge 
6 ll, 4s vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, from whom, as from the 
ead, a 


members; the which doth immediately flow into it from the 
Lord Chriſt. Wu 


power and authority 1s derived to the ſubject 


Regimen Eccliſiæ eft manarchicum, ergo 
omnis auftoritas eft in uno, & ab illa in a- 
lios derivatur. Bell. 4. 24. 

Epiph. her. 42. 


Providemus Ecclefiee tali de tali Perſona, 
& prefiiimus eum in Patrem, & Paſtorem, 
& Epiſcopum ejuſdem Eceleſiæ, commiltentes 
ei adminiſtrationem in temporalibus & fdiri- 
tualibus ; in nomine, c. ibid. 


In Ecchfia militanti que inflar trium- 
phantis habet, unus eft omnium moderator 
& arbiter Feſu Chrifti vicarius, à quo lan- 
2 capite omnis in ſubjecta membra poteſtas 

authoritas derivatur, que a Chriſta Do- 
mino fine medio in ipſum influit. P. Pius II. 
in Bull. Retract. TT 


A congregation of cardinals appointed by Pope Paulus IT, ſpeaking after the 


ſtile and ſentiments of that ee, did ſay to him, Your Holi- 
neſs doth ſo bear the care of. Chriſt's Church, that you have 
very many miniſters, by which you manage that care, theſe 
are all the clergy, on whom the ſervice of God is cbarged; 


eſpecially prieſts, and more eſpecially curates, and above' all 
Biſhops. . 
V or. I. 5 A2 


Sanfitas veſtra ita gerit curam Ecclefie 
Chrifli, ut Miniſtros plurimos habeat, per 
quos curam exerceat ;' hi autem ſunt Clerici 
omnes, quibus mandatus eff cultus Dei: 
Preſbyteri preeſertim, & maxim Curati, 
& pre omnibus Epiſcopi apud Cham. 
de Pont. Oecum. 10. 13. 


Duranadus 
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Summus 8 : gn = Durandus Biſhop of Mande, according to the ſenſe of his 

y 7x4 Ke 84 94 2 Omer ac- Age, faith; The Pope is head of a[l Biſhops, from whom they as 

cipiunt guss ipſe vocal in partem ſolicitudinis, members from an head deſcend, and of <ohoſe fullneſs all re. 

nom in plenitudinem poteftatis. Durand. Mi- core; whom he calls to a participation of his care, but admit; 

mat. Offic. 2. 1. 17. , 
not into the fulneſs of his power. 

This pretence is ſeen in the ordinary titles of Biſhops, who ſtile themſelye, 

V. Dei & Apoftolice Sedis gratis Epiſeo- Biſhops of ſuch a place, By the grace of God, and of the apy. 
pus Colon. olick ſee. O ſhame! | 

The men of the Tridentine convention (thoſe great betrayers of the Church to 

perpetual ſlavery, and Chriſtian truth to the prevalency of falſhood, till God pleaſcth) 

; do upon divers occaſions, pretend to qualify and empower Biſhops to perform im. 

This was an portant matters, originally belonging to the epiſcopal function, as the Pope's de. 


expedient. 
Vid. Concil. legates. 
But contrariwiſe according to the doctrine of holy ſcripture, and the ſenſe of 

the primitive Church, the Biſhops and paſtors of the Church do immediately receive 
Col, i. 7. i. their authority and commiſſion from God; being only his miniſters. 
1 Theff. iii.2. The ſcripture calleth them the miniſters of God and of Chriſt, (fo Epaphras, ſo 
1 Tim. iv. 6. Timothy, in regard to their eccleſiaſtical function, are named) the ſtewards of Gad 
12 24. the ſervants of God, fellow-ſervants of the Apoſtles. 
Acts xx. 28. The ſcripture faith, that the Holy Ghoſt had made them Biſhops to feed th: 


- I ; 3% Church of God; that God had given them, and conſtituted them in the Cburcl, 


1 Cor. xii. 29. for the perfecting of the ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, for the edifying 

575 ted eg of Cert, that is, to all — purpoſes I. 

cerning their office: for the work of the miniſtry comprizeth 

all the duty charged on them, whether in way of order or of 
governance; as they now do precariouſly and groundleſly in reference to this caſe 
diſtinguiſh, And edifying the body doth import all the deſigned effects of their 
office; particularly thoſe which are conſequent on the uſe of juriſdiction ; the 

* Cor. x. 8. Which St Paul doth aftirm was appointed for edification, * according (faith he) 

xiii. 10. 0 the anthority which God hath given me for edification, and not for deftrie 

1 1 dion. They do Þ preſide in the Lord, They allow no other head but our Lord, 

yor by Kofi. 4 | 

1 Theſf. v.12. from whom all the body, &c. 

+ Eph.iv.16. The Fathers clearly do expreſs their ſentiments to be the ſame. 

eee St Ignatius ſaith, that the Biſhop doth prefide in the place of God; and that 

eis be Her we muſs look upon him as our Lord himſelf (or as our Lord's repreſentative) ; that 


Len. al Nag therefore we muſt be ſubject to him as unto Jeſus Chriſt. 


neſ. | | » 
Tov &v *Emion#oTov SAW GTt ws auT0y F Kveror 7 ego Caimuuv. Ign. ad Eph. OI 'Enioximy vno]daeds d, In; 
Xe. Ign. ad Trall. 


De De St Cyprian affirmeth each Biſhop to be conſtituted by the judgment of God, and if 
enn gran yo- Chriſt; and that in his Church he is for the preſent a judge in the place of Cbriſ— 
dicio. Cypr. | 

Ep. 52: E. and that our Lord Feſus Chriſt, one and alone, hath a power both to prefer us to tit 
— Ea government of his Church, and to judge of our acting. | 
tempus Sacerdos, & ad tempus judex vice Chriſti. Cypr. Ep. 55. Sed expeftemus univerſi judicium Domini noſtri Feſu Chriſti, qui uw 
& ſolus habet poteſiatem & praponendi nos in Ecchfie ſux gubernatione, & de actu noſtro judicandi. Cypr. in Conc. Carthag. 


0 4 ook nſs- St Baſil, A prelate is nothing elſe but one that ſuſtaineth the perſon of Chriſt. 
SV to E 
| raphy 28, it 6 Ts c inTe;;o mpoowno. Baſ. Confl. Mon. cap. 22. 


Hels virus St Chryſoſtome, We have received the commiſſion of ambaſſadors, and come from God, 


Ordo confertur à Deo immediate, juriſ- 
diftio mediate. Bell. 4. 25. 


=proCtias d- for this is the dignity of the epiſcopal office. 


ved t Ede 
AbyW, N i aẽꝭ⸗ͤ maps F Ge, TET 1» ict 70. *EmiOxoThs e fiο . Chryſ. is Coloſſ. Orat. 3. 


Oportere nos It behoveth us all who by divine authority are conſtituted in the prieſt hood, to fre 
omnes, qui Deo vent, n | | | 


auctore ſumus 


in Sacerdotio conſtituti, illius certaminibus obviare, Se. Anatol. in Syn. Chalc. p. 512. 


Wberefore the ancient Biſhops did all of them take themſelves to be vicars of 
Chriſt, not of the Pope, and no leſs than the proudeſt Pope of them all; whence 
it was ordinary for them in their addreſſes and compellations to the Biſhop of yu 
and in their ' ſpeech about him, to call him their Brother, their collegue, ther 
fellow-mimſter ; which had not been modeſt, or juſt, if they had been his = 


niltel 


0 


* 


as them, who of any in old times did moſt ſtand on their preſumed pre-eminence, did Leo Fp. 84. 
= et vouchſafe to call other Biſhops their fellow-biſhops, and fellow-miniſters. 
it Thoſe Biſhops of France with good reaſon did complain of 


Nicholas I, for calling them his clerks; whenas, if bi Scitque nos non tos e, ut te jada, & | 
Pope , g e e vu bf Cap | 


copos recognoſeere, fi elatio permilteret, debu- 


I bis brethren, and fellow-biſhops. eras. Ann. Pith, 
In fine, the ancient Biſhops did not alledge any commiſſion *\.,, . . | 
ä Huere Teivur—S. Chryſ. ſup. . 
to from the Pope to warrant their juriſdiction, but from God; x; 6 Mackes 3p510- Yras iv edict 
h) 1 7 Moſes his chair were ſo venerable, that what was &, ” ou —_— dd, v * 
Aov 6 Neis d AN; ee % eis Je- 
iy ſaid out of that ought therefore to be heard, how much more qt; 5. an. 14% ebe) öl, 42 5 
e. is Chriſt's throne ſo? we ſucceed him, from that we ſpeak, Y Neicde kee iv i # Hanwiay + 
fince Cbriſt has committed to us the miniſtry of reconcilia- vlan. Chryl. in Colofl. Orat. 3. 
of tion. 3 | a a . "AY tſneytlewat 6 legs, Oer pore 
ye That which is committed to the prieſt, tis only in God's ts: Jogi, Be. Chryſ. in Joh. Ort. 83, 
power to give. 
10 Since we alſo by the mercy of Chriſt our King and God, were made miniſters of the "ti %. 
4 goſpel, ul; inies 78 | 
U 


ou Cann 


(1. mapCaoinians) nuar Xews Ts Oed iepupſot F fvary ſeals txangulnpuer Flavian. in Chalc. J. 1. P. 4. 


This is a modern dream born out of ambition and flattery, which never came 
into the head of any ancient divine. 

It is a ridiculous thing to imagine, that Cyprian, Athanaſius, Baſil, Chryſo- 
flome, Auſtin, &c. did take themſelves for the vicegerents or miniſters of the Popes ; 
if they did, why did they not, ſo frequent occaſion being given them, in all their 
volumes, ever acknowledge it? why cannot Bellarmine and his complices after all 
their prolling, ſhew any paſſage in them importing any ſuch acknowledgment ; but 

are fain to infer it by far-fetch'd ſophiſms, from allegations plainly impertinent or 
frivolous? 

The Popes indeed in the fourth century began to practiſe a fine trick, very ſer- 
viceable to the enlargement of their power; which was to confer on certain Biſhops, - 
as occaſion ſerved, or for continuance, the title of their vicar or lieutenant, thereby 
pretending to impart authority to them ; whereby they were enabled for perform- 
ance of divers things, which otherwiſe, by their own epiſcopal or metropolitical 
power they could not perform. By which device they did engage ſuch Biſhops to 
ſuch a dependance on them, whereby they did promote the papal authority in pro- 
vinces, to the oppreſſion of the ancient rights and liberties of Biſhops and ſynods ; 
doing what they pleaſed under pretence of this vaſt power communicated to them ; 
and for ſear of being diſplaced, or out of affection to their favourer doing what 


f might ſerve to advance the papacy. 

x Thus did Pope Celeſtine conſtitute Cyril in his room. | | Evag. Ag. 

F Pope Leo appointed Anatolius of Conſtantinople, Ejph. p. 134. 
Pope Felix, Acacius of Conſtantinople. | A2. Conc. ſub 

5 Pope Hormiſdas, Epiphanius of Conſtantinople. | Menna. p. 70. 


Pope Simplicius to Zeno Biſhop of Seville, We thought it 3 | 
_ that you ſhould be beld up by the vicariat authority of = wi . * 7 
So did Siricius and his ſucceſſors conſtitute the Biſhops of Theſſalonica to be 
their vicars in the dioceſe of 1//yricum, wherein, being then a member of the 
Weſtern empire, they had got a ſpecial juriſdiction ; to which Pope Leo did refer 
in thoſe words, which ſometimes are impertinently alledged | | 
with reference to all Biſhops, but concern only Angſt afs Bi- Vices enim noſtras ita tuæ credidimus cha- 


ſhop of Theſſalonica; We have entruſted thy charity to be in our _ 24. . 
lead, ſo that thou art called into part of the ſolicitude, not into 84. (ad Anaſtaf. Theft.) 


plenitude of the authority. 
So did Pope Zozimus beſtow a like pretence of vicarious power upon the Biſhop P. Joh. VIII. 
of Arles, which city was the ſeat of the temporal exarcb in Gaul. 75. 93. 
So to the Biſhop of Fuſtiniana prima in Bulgaria, (or Dardania Europaa) the 
_ diag was granted [by procurement of the Emperor Fu/tinian, native of 


Aﬀter- 
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Afterwards, temporary or occaſional vicars were appointed (ſuch as Auſtin in Fu 
gland, Boniface in Germany — ) who in virtue of that conceſſion did uſurp a pa. 
ramount authority; and by the exerciſe thereof did advance the papal intereſt; de- 
preſſing the authority of Metropolitans, and provincial ſy nods. 

So at length legates, upon occaſion diſpatched into all countries of the }:/ 
came to do there what they pleaſed, uſing that pretence to oppreſs and abuſe both 
clergy and people very intolerably. TIED 

P. Paſch. II. Whence divers countries were forced to make legal proviſions, for excluding ſuch 

. z, legates, finding by much experience that their buſineſs was to rant and to domineer 

c in the Pope's name, to ſuck money from the people, and to maintain luxurious 
pomp upon expence of the countries where they came. | 

8825 * Of this Jobn XXII doth ſorely complain; and decree 


Extrav. commun. 1. 1. (þ. 310.) . . n : 
2 — 1 ng SY — 3 people ſhould admit his legates, under pain of in- 


| OY Oe In England, Pope Paſchal finds the fame fault in his letter 

fn x Fa . K yy . to King Henry I. Ho or letters from the apoſtolick ſee, 

tus faſceptionem aut aditum promerentur, unleſs by your majeſtys command, are not thought worthy any 

| 312 2b. Page. Ii. = admittance or reception within your juriſdiftion : none complains 

Eadm. þ. 113. thence, none appeals thence for judgment to the apoſiclick 
| ee. | 

The Pope obſerving what authority and reverence the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
had in this nation, whereby they might be able to check his attempts, did think 
good to conſtitute thoſe archbiſhops his /zgates of courſe, (Legatos natos) that ſo 
they might ſeem to exerciſe their juriſdiction by authority derived from him, and 
owing to him that mark of favour, or honour, with enlargement of power, might 
pay him more devotion and ſerve his intereſts. | 

Bell. 2. 10. Bellarmine doth from this practice prove the Pope's ſovereign power, but he 
might from thence better have demonſtrated their great cunning. It might from 
ſuch extraordinary deſignation of vicegerents with far more reaſon be inferred, that 
ordinarily Biſhops are not his miniſters. 

XI. It is the privilege of a ſovereign, that he cannot be called to account, 
or judged, or depoſed, or debarred communion, or any-wiſe cenſured and pu- 
niſhed ; for this implieth a contradiction or confuſion in degrees, ſubjecting the 
ſuperior to inferiors; this were making a river run backwards; this were to 
dam up the fountain of juſtice ; to behead the ſtate; to expoſe majeſty to con- 
tempt. 

Bell. 2. 26.4 Wherefore the Pope doth pretend to this privilege, according to thoſe maxims, in 

Cone. 2. 17. the canon lau, drawn from the ſayings of Popes (either forged or genuine, but all 


Grat Di 40. — , FEOF, , * . 
—E *y alike) obtaining authority of their court. 


21. cap. 7. Cauf. . qu. 3. cap. 10—Extrav. comm. lib. 1. tit. 8. cap. 1. P. Leo. IX. Ep. 1. cap. 10. —17, P. Nich. I. Ep.8. | 


(p. 504) P. Joh. VIII. Ep. 75. (p. 31.) P. Gelaſ. Ep. 4. GP. 625, 626.) Ep. 13. G. 640.) P. Greg. VII. Ep. 8. Ep. 21. 


And according to what Pope Adrian let the 8th ſynod know, Becauſe, ſays he, 

the apoſtolicł Church of Rome ſtoops not to the judgment of leſſer churches, They 

cite alſo three old ſynods, (of Snuefſa, of Rome, under Pope Silveſter, of Rome 

ai 78 A- under Sixtus III.) but they are palpably ſpurious, and the learned amongſt them 


w ον˖˖ñn confeſs it. 
ExxNUH Ii 


Powns Ty F tAqTTorar. i vrotuaTar xpica. P. Adrian. in Syn, VIII. Af. 7. pag. 963. 


But antiquity was not of this mind; for it did ſuppoſe him no leſs obnoxious to 
judgment and correction than other Biſhops, if he ſhould notoriouſly deviate from 
the faith, or violate canonical diſcipline. 5 

The canons generally do oblige Biſhops without exception to duty, and (up- 
on defailance) to correction: why is not he excepted, if to be excuſed, or ex- 
empted ? | | N | 

| 1 was not queſtioned of old, but that a Pope, in caſe he ſhould notoriouſly de- 
part from the faith, or notably infringe diſcipline, might be excommunicated : the 
attempting it upon divers occaſions doth ſhew their opinion, although it often had 
not effect, becauſe the cauſe was not juſt and plauſible ; the truth and equity of the 
caſe appearing to be on the Pope's ſide. Sans TCR 


St 


1 WB. SPY ods 


— — ie, 


Vol. J. 


— — 
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- Thidore Pelufiota denieth of any Biſhop's office, that is py" &vy meu v0, 


an uncontrolable government. 


In the times of Polycrates and Pope Victor, the whole 
Eaſtern Church did forbear communion with the Pope. Fir- 
milian told Pope Stephanus, that by conceiting he might ex- 
communicate all other Biſhops, he had excommunicated him- 
lf. The Fathers of the Antiocbene ſynod did threaten to 
excommunicate and depoſe Pope Fulius. They did promiſe to 


Julius peace and communion, if he did admit the depoſition If 


of thoſe whom they had expelled, and the conſtitution of thoſe 
vbom they had ordained ; but if he did reſiſt their decrees, 
they denounced the contrary, The Oriental Biſhops at Sar- 
dica did excommunicate and depoſe him. St Hilary did 
anathematize Pope Liberius, upon his? defection to the 
Arians. * Dioſcorus did attempt to excommunicate Pope 
Leo, Acacius of Conſtantinople renounced the commu- 
nion of Pope Felix. Timotheus Alurus curſed the Pope. 
(a) The African Biſhops did fynodically excommunicate Pope 
Vigilius. (5) Pope Anaſtaſius was rejected by his own 
Clergy. (c) Pope Conſtantine by the people, and ſo was (4) 
Pope Leo VIII. (e) Divers Biſhops of Italy and Iliyricum 
did abſtain from the Pope's communion for a long time, be- 
cauſe they. did admit the fifth ſynod. /) Photius did ex- 
communicate and depoſe Pope Nicholas I. (g Maurius 
Biſhop of Ravenna did anathematize Pope Vitalianus. ( 
The Emperor Ozho II, having with good advice laboured to 
reclaim Pope Jobn XII, without effect, did indi a coun- 
cil, calling together the Biſhops of Italy, by the judgment 
of whom the life of that wicked man ſhould be judged ; and 
the iſſue was, that he was depoſed. (i) Pope Nicholas I. 
deſired to be judged by the Emperor. The fifth ſynod 


did in general terms condemn Pope Vigilius, and the Em- 
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fps a eAmAamiror, 1 #ralariow 
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TOs eoſin Twrav\ia n- 
esu. Sozom. 3. 8. 

Sozom. 3. 11. | 3 

Anathema tibi, Papa Liberi. Hil. fragm. 

* "ET6ApþNTE I &; fxolornatzy d xa ſa- 
pe oat xx]d Ts apxisTiOHoTY ue A- 
ans Peng A , Evagr. 2. 4. 

+ Niceph. 16. 17. Baron. gn. 484. F. 35. 

2 Baron. Ann. 457. F. 25. 

(a) Africani Antiſlites Vigilium Rom. E- 
piſe. damnatorem Capitulorum Synodaliter a 
Catholica communione, yeſerwato ei paniten- 
tiæ loco, recludunt. (l. excludunt ) Vict. Tun. 
pot. Conf. Baſil. Y. C. Ann. 10. 


(6) Plat. p. 131. C DH. 19. cap. 21, 22. 


(c) Plat. p. 223. 
(4) Plat. p. on: > 
7. . Pelag. . Ep. 3. 13. i 
V Keabaipzow we evoperor Y E l- 
paliuer tn E nay ] Ne- 
noaazis. Vit. Ignat. Patr. apud Bin. p. 
892. Baron. Ann. 863. | 
(g Baron. Ann. 669. F. 2. 
— Communi totius A 8 con- 
enſu depofitus. Luitprand. 6. 6. 
4 2 ) —_— Kadi, conuocatis Epiſ 
copis Italiæ, quorum judicio vita ſceleratiſſimi 
hominis dijudicaretur, Plat. in Joh. AIII. 
(pro XII.) vid. Baron. Ann. 960. & Binium. 
(i) Grat. Cauf. 2. qu. 7. cap. 41« 


peror Fuftinian did baniſh him for not complying with the decrees of it. The 
fixth and ſeventh general ſynods did anathematize Honorius by name, when he 


was dead, becauſe his hereſy was not before confuted ; and they would have 


ſerved him ſo, if he had been alive. Divers ſynods (that of Wormes, of Papia, of . 1976. 


Breſcia, of Mentz, of Rome, &c. 


Vid. Baron. 


) did rejet Pope Gregory II. Pope A. 4. 1033: 


drian himſelf in the VIIIth ſynod (fo called) did confeſs, that a Pope being found 5.3. 


deviating from the faith, might be judged, as Honorius was. 


Gerbertus (afterward 


Pope Sylveſter II.) did maintain, that Popes might be held as Erhnicks and Publi- Baron. Amr. 
cans, if they did not hear the Church. The ſynod of Conſtance did judge and de- 99*: F 44— 


poſe three Popes. | | 


The ſynod of Bajil did depoſe Pope Eugenius, affirm- 


ing that The Catholick Church hath often correfted and 
Judged Popes, when they either erred from their faith, or 


by their ill manners became notoriouſly ſcandalous to the 


Church, 


The Practice of Popes to give an account of their faith 
(when they entered upon their office) to the other Patriarchs 
and chief Biſhops, approving themſelves thereby worthy and 
capable of communion, doth imply them liable to judgment. 
Of the neglect of which practice Eupbemius Biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople did complain. | 


Of this we have for example the fynodical E _ ag 
Pope Gregory I. "—_ Jynodica þift es 


Conc. Bal. S/. 
38. (p- 100 


Eccleſia Catholica ſapenumerò ſum mos Pon- 
tifices five a fide delirantes five pravis mori- 
bus notorie Eccleſiam ſeandalizantes correxit 


& judicavit.——Conc. Baff. $f]. 1 2. 


Mos eft Romane Ecclefie ſacerditi noviter 
conflituto for mam fidei ſuæ ag ſanctas Eccle- 
fias prerogare. P. Gelal, Ep. 1. ad Laur. 


Gelaſ. Ep. 9. Baron. Aon, 492. F. 10. 


Vid. tract. de Unit. Zecl. 


® 7 


XII. To the ſovereign in eccleſiaſtical affairs it would belong to define and 
decide controverſies in faith, diſcipline, moral practice; fo that all were bound 
to admit his definitions, decifions, interpretations. He would be the ſupreme 
interpreter of the divine law, and judge of controverſies. No point or qu 
ſtion of moment ſhould be decided without his cognizance, This he there- 


fore 
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fore doth pretend to; taking upon him to define points, and requiring from all 


ſubmiſſion to his determination. Nor doth he allow any ſynods to decide que. 
ſions, eee 90 | 
But the ancients did know no ſuch thing. In caſe of contentions, they had no 


.. recourſe to his judgment; they did not ſtand to his opinion, his authority did not 
avail to quaſh diſputes. They had recourſe to the Holy Scriptures, to Cathy. 


lick tradition, to reaſon ; they diſputed and diſcuſſed points by dint of argy. 
ment. | e 
Trenæus, Tertullian, Vincentius Lirinenſis, and others, diſcourſing of the me- 
thods to reſolve ppints of controverſy, did not reckon the Pope's authority for one. 
Divers of the Fathers did not ſcruple openly to diſſent from the opinions of Popes; 
nor were they wondered at, or condemned for it. | 

So St Paul did withſtand St Peter. So Polycarpus diſſented from Pope Eley. 
therius. So Polycrates from Pope Victor: So St Cyprian from Pope Stephen. 80 
Dionyſius Alex. from Pope Stephen : all which perſons were renowned for wiſdom 
and piety in their times. 255 8 | 

Higheſt controverſies were appeaſed by ſynods, out of the Holy Scripture, 
catholick tradition, the analogy of faith, and common - reaſon, without regard 
to the Pope. Divers ſynods in Africk and Aſia defined the point about Reba. 
tization without the Pope's leave, and againſt his opinion. The ſynod of Antioch 


condemned the doctrine of Paulus Sameſatenus, without intervention of the Pope, 


before they gave him notice. In the ſynod of Nice the Pope had a very ſmall ftroke, 


The general or of Conſt. declared the point of the Divinity of the H. Gheft 


| Kai of wiv ix Eapdixns xaTd A- 


againſt Macedomus, without the Pope ; who did no more than afterward con. 
ſent : This the ſynod of Chalcedon in their compellation to 


rele Alber dfv ee Te by "AVE- the Emperor Marcian did obſerve. The Fathers met in 
Taj I xglow ib re, oi q Sardica 0 ſuppreſs the reliques of Arianiſm,  communicatel 
*F "AToMvapis AU gwpdoarſes Tois 


4 5 their decrees to the Eaſtern Biſhops; and they who here iſ. 
Hoe 4 . Conc. Chalc. ad ; '3 y 4 
Marc. — p 468. 3 covered the peſtilence of Apollinarius, made known their's ty 


3 8 
The ſynod of Africk defined againſt Pelagius, before their informing Pope Inn. 
centius thereof ; not ſeeking his judgment, but defiring his conſent to that which 
they were aſſured to be truth. | 84 IE 
Divers Popes have been incapable of deciding controverſies, themſelves having 


been erroneous in the queſtions controverted : as Pope Stephanus (in part), Pope 


Liberius, P. Felix, P. Vigilius, P. Honorius, &c. And in our opinion all Popes 
for many ages. | 
It is obſervable how the ſynod of Chalcedon, in their allocution to the Emperor 


a giene vag Tete narben d vere Marcian, do excuſe P. Leo for expounding the faith, in his 
ug, 4 ie diaCanny F ovr- epiſtle (the which it ſeems ſome did reprehend as a novel 


Tet. AR. Syn, Chalc. p. 461. 


Kd 70g r 25 Haufe + Pouns method diſagreeable to the canons ;) Let not them (ſay they) 


esd p 


F *Emtiooniv, ws xaivolopins object to us the epiſtle of the marvellous P relate of Rome, 4s 


ks axes * 4 8 5 [> Sol of obnoxious to imputation of novelty ; but if it be not conſonant 
45 2 rel egnaCior gaga ow to the Scriptures, let them confute it; or if it be not conſen- 
- 


ei H de u uflaſeflal raneous to the Fathers who have preceded; or if it be mt 
ä Ft | | 


— apt to confute the irreligious, e. 5 | 
It was not his judicial authority, which they did inſiſt upon to maintain his 


epiſtle, but the orthodoxy and intrinſick uſefulneſs of it to confute errors; upon 
which account they did embrace and confirm it by their ſuffrage. 


XIII. If the Pope were a ſovereign of the Church, as they make him, it were 


at leaſt expedient that he ſhould be infallible; for why otherwiſe ſhould he un- 
dertake confidently to pronounce. in all caſes, to define high and difficult points, 


„ I. bib. 4. 


to impoſe his dictates, and require aſſent from all; if he be fallible, it is vet) 


probable that often he doth obtrude errors upon us for matters of faith and 
ice. 55 Ce ; 346 

' Wherefore the true faſt friends of papal intereſt do aſſert him to be infallible, 

when he dictateth as Pope, and ſetting himſelf into his chair, doth thence mean 

to inſtru the whole Church. And the Pope therefore himſelf, who countenanceth 

them, may be preſumed to be of that mind. 5 


Pigbiu 5 


Vo. I. A Treatiſe of the Pope's Supremacy. 737 
Pigbius ſaid bouncingly, The judgment of tbe apoſtolick Len certius eff unins Apeſiolica Sedis cum 
fee with 'a- council of  domeſtick prieſts, is * more certain — ——— 
than the. judgment of an univerſal council of the whole earth cilii totius Orbis terrarum. Pighius ar Hier. 
without the Pope. . 6. 5 
This is the Syllagiſm we propoſe: 
The ſupreme judge muſt be infallible, 
The Pope ts not infallible ; Therefore, &c. | | 
The Major the Feſuits, Canoniſts and Courtiers are obliged to prove, it being 
their aſſertion ; and they do prove it very wiſely and ſtrongly. 
The Minor is aſſerted by the French doctors, and they do with clear evidence 
maintain it. N 
The concluſion we leave them to infer who are concerned. | 187110 
It is in effect Pope Gregory's argumentation ; no Biſhop can be univerſal Biſhop, 
(or univerſal paſtor and judge of the Church) becauſe no Biſhop can be infallible ; 
for that the lapſe of ſuch a paſtor would throw down the Church into ruin by 
error and impiety. Therefore the univerſal Church, which = Univerſa ergo Feelefra; gued abit, d fats 
God forbid, falls, when he falls who is called univerſal. fur corruit, quando is qui woratur Univer ſa- 
The flate and order of our Lord's family will decay, when e ran ny Ani 74 e 
that which is required in the body. is not to be found in the nulabit, fi quod requiritur in corpore, nen 
head. | | inveniatur in capite. P. Leo. Ep. 87. 
But that he is not infallible, much experience and hiſtory do abundantly 
The ancients knew no ſuch pretender to infallibility ; otherwiſe they would 
have left diſputing, and run to his oracular dictates for information. They would , % 4 
have only aſſerted this point againſt Hereticks. We ſhould have, had teſtimonies /ap-re gude 
of it innumerable. It had been the moſt famous point of all. tr Mx 


angelica per- 


fectis . Aug. de Bapt. c. Don. 2. 5. Not to think of a thing otherwiſe than it is, is an angelical perfection. 


I will not mention Pope Stephanus univerſally approving the baptiſm of Here- 
ticks againſt the decrees of the ſynod of Nice and other ſynods. Nor Pope 
Liberius complying with Arianiſm. Nor Pope Innocent I, and his followers, at 
leaſt till Pope * Gelaſius, firſt aſſerting the communion of infants for needful, Nor "4 - CONS 
Pope Vigilius dodging with the fifth ſynod. Nor Pope Honorius condemned by © s 
ſo many councils and Popes for Monothelitiſm, But ſurely Pope Leo and Pope OS. 
Gelaſius were ſtrangely deceived, when they condemned partaking in one kind. + Grat. Ep. 7. 
Pope Gregory was foully out, when he condemned the + worſhip of images, and * N 
when he fo diſclaimeth againſt the title of unzver/a! Biſhop, and when he avowed - 1 + Wy : 
himſelf a ſubject to the Emperor Mauritius, and when he denied the books of 7 Job, 40. 19. 
Maccabees to be canonical, and when he aſſerted the perfection of Holy Scripture. Job? 45.18. 
Pope Leo II was miſtaken, when he did charge his infallible Predeceſſor Hono- cap. 14. 
* of — yy Nicholas __ a _ deceived wh 22504 30 j LT rs, ws 
when he determined the I attrition of Chriſt's body. Pope d 6 & 
Urban II was out, when he —_ [| fl "for — — uy = 51s ary 4 
catholicks to commit murther on - perſons excommunicate. 1 7 rere 
32 Innocent IV erred, when he called kings, The Popes Mancipia r bait $ 5 53. 
aves. Wa $6344 vl Ar wht | | 3+ -2 e 
Surely thoſe Popes did err, who confirmed the ſynods of Conſtance and Baſil ; 2 ny. 
not. excepting: the determinations in favour of general councils being ſuperior+.to Joh. 22- Ger- 
Popes. All thoſe Popes have deviliſhly erred, who have pretended to diſpoſe of 504 Ges 
| Kingdoms, to depoſe princes, to abſolve ſubjects of their oaths. Pope Adrian II Celeſinas — 
did not take the Pope to be infallible, when he ſaid the Pope might not be judged, n 
except in the caſe of hereſy ; and thereby excuſeth the orzentals. for anathartiati- Bin. IE 
Zing Hanar ius, he being accuſed of neteffo. b l a not 13% 12113 ry oe 994 
There is one hereſy, of which, if all hiſtories do not lye F. Ong: L, jr d. 5 5. Simeniaca 
grievouſly, divers Popes haye been guilty; a, herefy defined bf, | 
by divers Popes, the . hereſy , ſimony. How many ſuch: ö 
hereticks have ſate in that chair? of which how many d, & pes L. 6. . 
Popes are proclaimed guilty with a loud voice in hiſtory? ad. 4. 5. 12. & f. 16. 


— 


n contra di. The hand, ſays St * Bernard, does. all the papal buſineſs, 2 
8 — ft WM Le me a man in all this great city, be would admit 25 to 
be Pope without the mediation 45 4 bribe ? Yea how few for 


indubitata herefi 
® Onne Papale negotium manus agent, ſome ages have been guiltleſs of this hereſy? It may he 
ow N anſwered, they were = ; becauſe their election * 
Bern. 4 conf. 4.2. null; but then the Church hath often and long been with. 
out a head. Then numberleſs acts have been void, and 
creations of Cardinals have been null; and conſequently there hath not probably 

been any true Pope for a long time. 

In the judgment of ſo many great divines, which did conſtitute the ſynod of 

Baſil, many Popes (near all ſurely) have been hereticks; who have followed cr 
countenanced the opinion that Popes are ſuperior to general councils; the which 

3 r flatly declared hereſy. Pope Eugenius by name was 
4 39% 1 9 ery declared 4 pertinacious heretick, deviating from the 

aithb | 

It often happeneth that the Pope is not ſkilled in divinity, as Pope Innocent X 

was wont to profeſs concerning himſelf 2 wave diſcourſe about theological points) 
he therefore cannot pronounce, in uſe of ordinary means, but only by miracle, 25 

11 Balaam's aſs. So Pope Innocent X ſaid, that the wicar ꝙ 
5 Hr Teraminer toutes che Feſus Chriſt was not obliged to examine all things by diſpute ; 
par la diſpute ; que la weriti de fes diere: for that the truth of his decrees depended only on divine in- 
ene, ſeulement de Wiel diu.  ſpiration : what is this but downright Qyakeriſm, Enthu- 

m_ in, Impoſture ? 

Pope Clement V did not take himſelf to be infallible, when in his great ſynod 

of Vienna, the queſtion, whether befide remiſſion of ſin, alſo virtue were 2 

— Opinienem ſecundam, que dicit tam to infants, he reſolved thus very honeſtly, The ſecond 
parwulis quam adultis Sw” is —.— nion, which ſays that informing grace and virtues are in 
— % Doftoram mederroram baptiſim conferred both upon infants and adult perſons, ur 
| Theokgias magis conſonam & concordem, ſa» think fit with the conſent of the holy council to be choſen ; a; 
cre approbante Concitio duximus etgendam. being more probable, and more conſonant and agreeable to th 

pope FP, divinity of the modern doftors. 

Which of the wo Popes were in the right, Pope Nicholas IV, who decided 
. that our Lord was ſo poor that he had right to nothing, ot 
Confer. Sext. lib 5. tit. 12. cap. 3. Pope Jobn XXII, who declared this to be a hereſy, charging 
Extrev. Joh. XXII. tit. 14. cap. 3, 4,5 our Lord with injuſtice ? 

XIV. A ſovereign is in dignity and authority ſuperior to any number of ſub- 

jets, however conjoined or congregated ; as a head is above all the members 
however compacted ; he is not ſupreme, who is any-wiſe ſubje& or inferior to 

5 ſenate, or any aſſembly in his territory. 8 
Bellarm. 4 Therefore the Pope doth claim a ſuperiority over all councils ; pretending that 
_ determinations are invalid without his conſent and confirmation ; that he can 
reſcind or make void their decrees ; that he can ſuſpend their conſultations, and 
tranſlate or diſſolve them. | | | 

Plan? fgnificat majoris efſe auferitatis in And Baronius reckons this as one error in Hincmarus Bi- 
Pentifes 1 for pro 4 Shop of Rhemes, that be ' held as if the camns of council 
— ana a Sc. Baron. ad Were of greater authority in the Church of God than the di- 
Ann. 992. F. 56. crees of Popes, which, ſays he, how abſurd and unreaſonable 

Concil. Later. J. Sell. i an nion it is. &c. 

Th. Cajet. Orat. in Conc. Lat. p. 36. + y_ > 8 8 
dhoſtolica werd Sedis auctoritas quod cunctit hat the authority 0 the apoflolick fee in all chr iſtian ages 
Jon 99 ianis Ecchfiee prelata fa ue, hath been preferred before the univerſal Church, both tit 
— n P. Gelaſ. I. Canons of our predeceſſors, and manifold tradition do cun- 
Ep. 8. (O impudentiam | ) firm. | 

This is a queſtion ſtiffly debated among Romaniſts ; but the moſt (as Ana, 

\  Sybvius, afterward Pope Pius II, did acutely obſerve) with good reaſon do adhere 
to the Pope's ſide, becauſe the Pope diſpoſeth of benefices, but councils give none. 

| But in truth anciently the Pope was not underſtood ſuperior to councils; for 

Mair ot ade, his de his, Seater is the authority of the world than of one ch 
3 . N %, ont Prom wrt days St Hierome. He was but one Biſhop, that had nothing 

cnn do do out of his precint, He had but his vote in ow 


t, che be Vicaire de J. C. 
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He had the firſt vote, as the patriarch of Alexandria the ſecond, of Antioch the 
third but that order neither gave to him or them any advantage, as to deciſion ; 
but common conſent, or the ſuffrages of the majority did prevail. He was con- 
ceived ſubject to the canons no leſs than other Biſhops. | Councils did examine 
matters decreed by him, ſo as to follow or forſake them as they ſaw cauſe. The 
Popes themſelves did profeſs great veneration and obſervance of conciliar decrees. 
Pope Leo I. did oppoſe a canon of the ſynod of Chalcedon, (not pretending his ſu- 
periority to councils, but the inviolability of the Nicene canons) but yet notwith- 
ſtanding that oppoſition did prevail. 

Even in the dregs of times, when the Pope had clamber'd fo high to the top of 
power, this queſtion in great and numerous ſynods of Bi- 
ſhops was agitated, and poſitively decided againſt him, both 
in doctrine and practice. 

The ſynod of Baſil affirmeth the matter of theſe decrees in, Cobolice flu, cut prrtinaciter 
to be a verity of the Chriſtian faith, which whoever doth  repugnans oft cenſendus hereticus. Concil. 
pertinaciouſly refiſt, is to be deemed a heretick—— Thoſe Fa- Þ%.: 0 1 odd avitens Ad 
thers 744 that none of * Eilful did ever doubt of this truth, funmun Pontifcem, in his que fidem concer- 
that the Pope in things belonging to faith, was ſubjet to the uu, judicio corundem Conciliorum uni ver- 
judgment of the ſame yrs — that £ — has _ * — "WECTIFCEN 
an authority immediately from Cbriſt, which the Pope is 
bound to obey, Thoſe ſynods were confirmed by Popes, 


739 


Concil. Conſt. S. 4. (p.:1003.) 
Concil. Bal. Seh. 33. 


Concilium habet poteſtatem immediate & 
Chriflo, cui papa obedire tenetur— Conc. 
without-exception of thoſe determinations. | | —— rt AT; 
Great churches, moſt famous univerſities, a mighty ſtore of learned doffors, of 
the Roman communion have reverenced thoſe councils, and adhered to their do- 
ctrine. Inſomuch that the cardinal of Lorrain did affirm him to be an heretick in 
France, who did hold the contrary. X | IONS 
Theſe things ſufficiently demonſtrate that the Pope cannot pretend to ſupremacy 
by univerſal tradition; and if he cannot prove it by that, how can he prove it? 
not ſurely by ſcripture, nor by decrees of ancient ſynods, nor by any clear and con- 


vincing reaſon, Ky > . 2 bib 


| | e 
XV. The ſovereign of the Church is by all Chriſtians to be acknowledged the 
chief perſon in the world, inferior and ſubject to none: above all commands; the 
greateſt Emperor being his ſbeep and: ſubject. 8 8 
He therefore now doth pretend to be above all princes. Divers Popes have af- As in f 
firmed this ſuperiority. They are allowed, and moſt favoured by him, who teach $7 ure "4 
this doctrine. In their Miſſal he is preferred above all kings, being prayed for be- xv. 15. 


fore them. 


to be ſubject to the higher powers. Then the E 


* 


ſon, next to God; To whom, ſays Tertullian, they are ſe- 
cond, after whom they are firſt, before all and above all 


Gods, Why? &. -e worſhip the, Emperor as 4 man 
next to God, and * only than Gad. And Optatus, — * 
1 there is none above the Emperor, but God who made 

bim. 
he raiſes himſelf as it were above humanity, and thinks him- 
elf to be God, and not Man. For the king, is the top and 


geliſts, Prophets, all men whoever were ſubjed to the Emperor. 
The Emperors did command them, I even the bleſſed Bi- 
ſhops and Patriarchs of old Rome, Conſtantinople, Alex- 
andria, Theopolis, and ſeruſalem. Divers Popes did ayo\ 


COPE opes did avow - 
themſelves ſubject to the Emperor. a d deb 


—- 
% 
\ * 18 * 95 1 4 


& Hiereſohneram. Jollinian. Novel. 123. cap.'3. P. Greg, M. Bp. 2. 


But in the primitive times this was not held; for St Paul requires "oor 
eror was avowed the firſt 
| 4 


Tr. $4 


bead of all things on earth. Then even * Apoſtles, Evan- 


OO 


ſoul Rom. xãiii. 1. 
Per- 1 


—a guo ſunt ſecundi, poſt quem primi, 
ante omnes, & ſuper, omnes Deos; quidni? 
cam — 2 omnes 'homines, qui utique vi unt. 
Tertul. Apol. cap; go.. | 
+ Colimps Imperatorem ut hominem a Deo 


—IVhile Donatus extolleth himſelf above the Emperor, — '&' ob” Dis minorem Tercal ad 


I 7 Jl 13 
Cum ſuper Imperatorem non fit niſi ſolus 
Deus, 7. fecit Injeratorem. Ops 3. Vid. 
4 6 1 4+ 2 . 

Dum ſe Donatus ſuper linperatorem extol- 
lit, jam quaſi hominum exceſſtrat modum, ut 
fe ut Drum non hominem ſtimaret. Id. ibid. 

* Baca. 58 xagν,G 2; Kipanryn 7 ei 


. 4 


vs 8 424er. Chryl Ar p. B. p. 463. 


bryl. in Rom! xiſi. 1. 


Wo - + Julemus igitur beatiſſimos Epiſcopor & 


Patriarchat, hoc 


ſenioris Rome, & 


». Pantinopolees, & Alexandrie, & Thoeopolgos, 


62. Supra in pref. J. 4. Tas. 5. 5. 14. 


XVI. The confirmation of magiſtrates, elected by others, is a branch of ſufrema- Yi. . 5. 


cy which the Pope doth aſſume, 
Ob 5 B 2 


„D. 63 . 4. 
Baronius 


. ̃ —-n:¼ Vert 


P. Nic. 1. Fy. Baronius faith that this was the ancient cuſtom; and that Pope Simplicius did 
n 48a. 5. i. confirm the election of Calendion Biſhop of Antioch. 

Ecic ales 76 Seid]iry T ge + - Meletius confirmed the moſt holy Gregory in the Biſhoprich of 
#4 Kavrarlieroxcos wexrdpiar. Th. 5.8. | Conſtantinople. 

But the truth is, that anciently Biſhops being elected did only give an account 
of their choice unto all other Biſhops ; eſpecially to thoſe of higheſt rank, deſiring 
their approbation and friendſhip, for preſervation of due communion, correſpond. 
ence, and peace. So the ſynod of Antioch gave an account to the Biſhops of 

5 . Rome and Alexandria, and all their felluu- miniſters through. 
e Bikes 2 86. out the world, &c. of the election of Domnus after Pauli 
Samoſatenus. So the Fathers of Conſtantinople acquainted 
Pope Damaſus, and the weſtern Biſhops, with the conſtitution of Nectarius, Flz- 
VIanus, &c. 
This was not to requeſt confirmation, as if the Pope, or other Biſhops, could re. 
ject the election if regular, but rather to aſſure whom they were to communicate 
or RT e with. We have (ſay the Fathers of the ſynod againſt Pau- 
601% 3 rd 06 re rem Ned lus Samoſatenus) fignified this (our chuſfing of Domnus int 
204 ujun]e.—Euſeb. ibid.  Paulus's room) that you may write to bim, and receive letters 
* 472 Ax 4 quibur feri- of communion from bim And St Cyprian ; That you and 
Bere, eras a quibus vos accipere N | . —_ | 
oporteret—Cypr. Ep. 55. (ad Cornel.) our collegues may know to whom they may write, and fran 
| | whom they may receive letters. 
. Ps 4 Thus the Biſhops of Rome themſelves did acquaint other Biſhops with their ele. 
Feel. | ion, their faith, Sc. 80 did Cornelius; whom therefore St Cyprian afferteth 
Cum beus Peiri, & gradus Cathedre $a. às Eſtabliſhed by the conſent and approbation of his collegue;; 
cerdetalis wacartt, quo occupato de Dei a. When the place of Peter and the ſacerdotal chair was wil 
22 * 44 um conſenfune anhich by God's will being occupied, and with all our cu- 
—t5 Co-Epiſcoporum teflimonio, quorum - ſents confirmed, &c. uud the teſtimony of our fellow-biſhp, 
numeru univerfis per totum mundun cn the whole number of which all over the world unanimouſly cn. 
cordi unanimitate conſentit. id. n NI + | 0331. . | 

The Emperor did confirm Biſhops, as we ſee by that notable paſſage in the 

rod Tetra iuoeCire)@- ud Be”, ſy nod of Chalceden ; where Baſſianus, Biſhop of Epbeſis 
o1A40s, whos TIT cee e, pleading for himſelf faith, Our moſt —_— Emperor knows 
ge, eee, get i CoH ing theſe things, preſently ratified it, and by, @ memorial jk 
igen dA v id Evgalis F lifbed It, confirmi the biſhoprick ; afterwards be ſent 


Sixsv]:apis BCN N 'EmiorxonhV. Conc. 57 n IM THT: nnz 
A 2 £ | 77505 I = reſcript by Eu athios the Sileutiary again confirming 


——_— 


Pp VII. It is a privilege of ſoyereigns to | grant privileges, exemptions, diſpen- 
Vid. Ben. This he claimeth; but againſt the laws of God and rights of Biſhops. Againſt 
the decrees of ſynods—agamſt the ſenſe of good men in all times. 


XVIII. It is a. prerogative of ſovereigh power, to erect, tranſfate, ſpiritual 
— preſidencies. . — — — —̃ — + — 
P.Innoc. 777, Wherefore this the Pope claimeth. Cum ex ih, &c. 
in Greg. der. But at firſt he 
ens rg 'dioceſe. g * 8 1 | | | | | 
* As Chriſtianity did grow and enter into cities, ſo the neighbour Biſhops 
yy, „ , ] 

Princes often, as they did endow, ſo they did erect epiſcopal ſees, and did, as wi 
ſuitable, change places. n 
Pope Paſchal II doth by complaining arreſt to this, writing to the archbiſhop 
aid. fuper of Poland, What ſhall FT fay of the tranſlations of Biſhops, which among you are ple- 
— Jmed to be made, not by apoſtolick authority, but the king's command. 
. . tutu Regis priefiimuntur.? P. Paſch. 11. Bp. 6. Preter wethoritatem noftram Eji/ 
rum — preſumiti—Eadm. 5p. 115. EE 


/ 


had nothing to do therein, except in his own province ot 


** * a yrbat prerogative of Tovereigity to impoſe tyxes on the cg e 


Wherefore 


" =” Ys r 


abal. anos ac ooh a. co as aa mos awe 


» K D P 
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for three years a twentieth part of their ecclefiaſtical revenues 


fee. 


| hath a right to the fame authority; yet 
totally ot in part, changing its extent. 
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| Wherefore the Pope doth aſſume this; as for inſtance, that decree of Pope In- 
nocent IV, in the firſt ſynod of Lyons; By the common conſent of the council we 
ordain that all the clergy, as well thoſe who are under authority as the prelates, pay 


| Cæterùm ex communi Concilii approbatione 
towards the aſſiſtance of the Holy Land, into the hands of thoſe ftatuimus, ut omnes omnino Che ab fub- 


who ſhall be thereto appointed by the prudence of the apoſtolick d, gudm prelati, wigeſmam Ecclefiarum 
And let all know that this they are bound faithfully to r 


; no fubfidium terre ſanta, per manus eorum, 
do, under pain of excommunication. gui ad hoc Apoftolica fuerint providentia or- 


But antiquity knew no ſuch impoſitions : when the church, /e fre ſe ones ad bor fideliter ob- 


fervandam per excommunicationis ſententiam 


the clergy, the poor, were maintained and relieved by volun- gate. Lugdun. Con. 1. (Anno 1 245.) 
tary offerings, or obventions. 


Even the invidious ſplendor of the Roman Biſhop was ſupported by the 0b/a- jd dexter 
tions of matrons, as Marcellinus obſerveth. ationibus 


Matronarum. 


Marcell. 27. Vid. Conſt. Apoſt. 2. 25. Nam gui conſtirurrunt wel fundirunt ſanfiſimas Ecclefias pro ſua ſalute & communis Reipub- 
lice, reliquerunt illis ſabftantias, ut per eas debeamt ſacræ liturgie fieri, & ut illis a miniftrantibus piis Clericis Deus colatur. Cod. Lib. 
1. Tit. 3. Sect. 42. | 


This is an encroachment upon the right of princes, unto whom clergymen are 
ſubjects, and bound 7o render tribute to whom tribute belongeth. 


LIKE -_ 4. STE EMW a * yy 1 e 44 4 _ 1 i * PR | "w * 
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SUPPOSITION VII. 


A farther grand aſſertion of the Roman party, is this, That the Papal 
EIN Supremacy is indefectible, and wnalterable. 55 


UT good reaſons may be aſſigned, why even ſuppofing that the Pope had an 
univerſal ſovereignty in virtue of his ſucceffion to Saint Peter conferred on 
him, it is not aſſuredly conſequent, that it uſt always, or doth now belong to 
him. For it might be ſettled on him not abſolutely, but upon conditions, the 
which failing, his authority may expire. It might be God's will that it ſhould 
only continue for a time. And there are divers ways, whereby according to com- 
mon rules of juſtice, he might be diſſeized thereof. 
1. If God hath poſitively declared his will concerning this point, that ſuch a 
ſovereignty was by him granted irrevocably and immutably, ſo that in no caſe it 
might be removed or altered, then indeed it muſt be admitted for fach; but if no 
ſuch declaration doth appear, then to aſſert it for ſuch, is to derogate from his power 
and providence, by exemption of this cafe from it. It is the ordinary courſe of 
providence ſo to confer power of any kind or nature on men, as to reſerve to him- 
ſelf the liberty of transferring it, qualifying it, extending or contracting it, abo- 
liſhing it, accerding t6 his pleaſure, in due ſeaſons and exigencies of things. Whence 
> human power can de fippoſed abſolately ſtable ot immoveably fixed in one per- 
| 2. No power cun have à higher ſource, or firmer ground, than that of the civil 
government hath, fer all ſuth poteer' is from heaven, and in relation to that it is Joh. xxix. 11. 
ſaid, There is no power but from Go, the powers that are, are ordained by God © Rom. xiii. 1.-- 
But yet ſuch powef is liable to variou® alterations, and is like the ſea, having ebbs 
and flows, and ever changing its bounds either perſonal or local. | 
Any temperaty juriſdiction may be loſt by thoſe revolutions and viciſſitudes of 
things, to which all human conſtitutions are ſubject; and which are ordered by 
the will und providence of the oft High, who ruth in the kingdom of men, ap- Dan. v. 21. 
pointing ver it *whom te pleaſeth ; puttin dom the, and ſetting up another. Plal. Ixxv. 7. 
Adam by God's appointmefit Was fovertigh of the world ; and his firſt-born ſuc- 
ceſſors derived the fame power from him, yet in courſe of time that order hath 
been interrupted, and divers independefit foveteigntics do take place. 
Every prince hath bis authority from God, or by virtue of divine ordination 
within bis own territery; and according to God's ordinance the lawful ſucceſſor 
55 accidents ſuch authority doth oſten fail 


Why 
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Why then may not any ſpiritual power be liable to the ſame viciſſitudes? why 
may not a Prelate be degraded as well as a Prince? why may not the Pope, as 
well as the Emperor, loſe all, or part of his kingdom ? | 

Why may not the ſucceſſor of Peter, no leſs than the heir of Adam, ſuffer a 
defailure of juriſdiction ? . 

That ſpiritual corporations, perſons, and places, are ſubject to the ſame contingen- 
cies with others, as there is like reaſon to ſuppoſe, ſo there are examples to prove; 

= vii. 12. God removed his ſanctuary from Shiloh, Go ye now unto my place, which was in 
i. Shiloh, where 1 ſet my name at firſt, Sc. He deſerted Feruſalem. He removeth 
| the candleſticks. He placed Eli (of the family of Ithamar) in the high-prieſt- 
1 Sam. ii. 30. hood, and diſplaced his race from it: I ſaid indeed (faith God) that thy houſe, and 
King. fü. 27. % houſe of thy father, ſhould walk before me for ever. But now the Lord ſaith, 
Be it far from me, | 

3- The reaſon- and exigency of things might be ſufficient ground for. altering 

an univerſal juriſdiction ; for when it ſhould prove very - inconvenient or hurt. 

ful, God might order ſuch an alteration to happen, and men be obliged to allow b 


it. We: | | | 

| Ass God firſt did inſtitute one univerſal monarchy, but that form (upon the 

| multiplication of mankind, and peopling of the earth) proving incommodious, oe Ct 

| vidence gave way for its change, and ſetting up of particular governments, to which 

ö men are bound to ſubmit; ſo God might inſtitute a ſingular prefidency of the at 
church; but when the church grew vaſtly extended, ſo that ſuch a government = 
would not conveniently ſerve the whole, he might order a diviſion, in which we h 

| ſhould acquieſce.. k 0 

| A 

| 

| 

| 


© 4. It hath ever been deemed reaſonable, and accordingly been practiſed, that the 
church in its exterior form and political adminiſtrations, ſhould be ſuited to the a0 
ſtate of the world, and conſtitution of worldly governments, that there might be 
no claſhing or diſturbance from each to other. ene © 1 
| Wherefore. ſeeing the world is now ſettled under ſo many civil ſovereignties, it 
is expedient that eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ſhould be ſo modelled, as to comply with 
each of them. . 4 weir ii | m5. 39%} + 
And it is reaſonable, that any pretence of juriſdiction ſhould veil to the publick 
good of the church and the world, — | V 
That it ſhould be neceſſary for the church to retain the ſame form of policy, or 
meaſure of power affixed to perſons or places, can nowiſe be demonſtrated by ſuſ- 


ficient proof, and it is not conſiſtent with experience; which ſheweth the church o1 
to have ſubſiſted with variations of that kind. 53 107771 yo 
There hath in all times been found much reaſon or neceſſity to make alterations li 

as well in the: places and bounds of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, as of ſecular em- of 
ire. . 07 


| Wherefore St Peter's. monarchy, : reaſon requiring, might be cantonized into 
divers ſpiritual ſuptemacies; and as other eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions have been 1 
chopped and changed, enlarged or diminiſhed, removed and extinguiſhed, ſo might 2 
that of the Roman Biſhop. The Pope cannot retain power in any ſtate againſt te 
the will of the Prince: he is not bound to ſuffer correſpondencies with foreigners, 
1 ſuch who apparently have intereſts contrary to the honour and the good of th 
ei) EG TOC Pare Dh Boe Ne 8 2 
. * Efpecially that might be done, if the continuance of ſuch a juriſdiction ſhould 
prove abominably corrupt, or intolerably grievous to the church , - 
6. The power is defectible, which, according to the nature and courſe of things, las 
doth ſometimes fail, 5 a ny 
But the papal ſucceſſion hath often been interrupted by contingencies (of rig 

. intrufan, fmoniacal clefion,.. depyfitien, Src. us betore. thew il = 
ed) and is often interrupted , by, vacancies from the death of the incum- w 
hep... ds nb % % 0 200 rad gibi e So al bow 7 019 2 

7. If leaving their dubious and falſe ſuppoſitions (concerning divine inſtitution, CI 

ſucceſſion. to St Peter, &c.) we: conſider the truth of the caſe, indeed the more 

grounded plea of the Pope, that papal pre-eminence was obtained by the wealth fo 

and dignity of the Roman city, and by the collation or countenance of the 1mpe- 

rial authority; then by the defect of ſuch advantages it may ceaſe or be nog 
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wo 


away: for when Rome hath ceaſed to be the capital city, the Pope may ceaſe to 
be Head of the Church. When the civil powers, which have ſucceeded the impe- 
rial, each in its reſpective territory, are no leſs abſolute than it, they may take it 
away, if they judge it fit ; for whatever power was granted by human authority, by 
the ſame may be revoked ; and what the Emperor could have done, each ſovercign 


wer now may do for itſelf, 


An indefectible power cannot be ſettled by man, becauſe there is no power ever 
extant at one time greater than there is at another ; ſo that whatever power one 
may raiſe, the other may demoliſh, there being no bounds whereby the preſent time 
may bind all poſterity. 

However no human law can exempt any conſtitution from the providence of 
God, which at pleaſure can diſſolve whatever man hath framed. And if the Po 
were diveſted of all adventitious power, obtained by human means, he would be 
left very bare, and hardly would take it worth his while to contend for juriſ- 
dition. 

8. However and whenceſoever the Pope had his authority, yet it may be forfeited 
by defects and defaults incurred by him. | 

If the Pope doth encroach on the rights and liberties of others, ufurping a law- 
leſs domination beyond reaſon and meaſure, they may in their own defence be for- 
ced to reject him, and ſhake off his yoke. ; 

If he will not be content to govern otherwiſe than by infringing the facred laws, 
and trampling down the inviolable privileges of the Churches, either granted by 
. Chriſt, or eſtabliſhed by the ſanctions of general ſynods; he thereby depriveth 

himſelf of all authority ; becauſe it cannot be admitted upon tolerable terms, with- 
out greater wrong of many others (whoſe right outweigheth his) and without great 
miſchief to the Church, the good of which is to be preferred before his private 
advantage. 

This was the maxim of a great Pope, a great ſtickler for his own dignity ; for 
when the Biſhop of Conſtantinople was advanced by a general ſynod above his 
ancient pitch of dignity, that Pope oppoſing him did fay, 


that whoever doth affect more than his due, doth hoſe that 5 ropria perdit, gui indibita concupiſeit.. 


. . Leo. I. Ep. 54. 
which properly belonged to him; the which rule, if true 


in regard to another's caſe, may be applied to the Pope, for with what judgment ye 
judge, ye ſhall be judged; and with what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be prod as.” to you 
again. | 

n ſuch a ſuppoſition of the papal encroachment, we may return his words up- 
on him; If is too proud and immoderate'a thing to ſtreteb be- 


yond one's bounds, and in contempt of antiquity, to be wil- 


ling to invade other mens right, and to oppoſe the primacies 


of ſo many metropolitans, on purpoſe to advance the dignity of 
one | 


For the privileges of Churches, being inſtitutes by the ca- 
nons of the holy Fathers, and fixed by the decrees of the ve- 
nerable ſynod of Nice, cannot be plucked up by any wicked at- 
tempt, nor altered by any innovation. | 

Far be it from me, that I ſhould in ary Church infringe 
the decrees of our ance 
prieſts ; for 1 do myſelf injury, if I diſturb the rights of my 
brethren. PDT 36S 8 

The Po 


Ars made in favour of my fellow 


Superbum nimis eft & immoderatum ultra 
fines proprios tendere, & antiquitate calcata 
alienum jus welle preripere ; utque unius 
creſcat dignitas, tot Metropolitanorum impu g- 
nare primat us P. Leo. I. Ep. 55. 


mo enim Ecclefiarum, ſanctorum 
Patrum Canonibus inflituta, & wenerabilis 
Nicenæ Synodi fixa Decretis, nulla poſſunt i n- 
probitate convelli, nulld novitate mutari. Ib. 


Abſit hoc d me, ut Statuta Majorum con- 
Jaterdotibus meis in qualibet Ecchfia infrin- 
gan, quia mibi injuriam facio, fratrum 


meorum jura perturbo. Greg. I. Epift. 2. 35. 


pe ſurely (according to any | wy of ſcripture,” or tradition; or ancient oy 


law) hath no title to greater principa ity in the Church, than the Duke of Fo. 
nice hath in that ſtate. Now if the Duke of Venice, in prejudice' to the publick 


right and li 


berty, ſhould attempt to ſtretch his pi 
or much beyond the bounds allowed him 


power to an abſoluteneſs of command, 
by the conſtitution of chat common- 


wealth, he would thereby ſurely forfeit his ſuprem. ſuch as it is) and afford: 
cauſe to the ſtate of rejecting him: The like —— 1 the Pope give to the 


Church by the like demeanour. 


9. The Pope by departing from the doctrine and practice of St Peter, would 


forfeit his title of ſucceſſor to him; for in ſuch a caſe no 


ſucceſſion in place or 


MK 
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| VOI. I. 
 Pontifices iff A Petri weſtigiis diſecſſerant. in name could preſerve it; - The 1 "I? 
Plat. in Joh: 48 20 anne f Nan. in name could preſerve it ; The Popes themſelves bad fwervel 


Nen. ſandorum Jum gut Ine bea and degenerated from the example” of Peter. ' | 
Sanforum, ſed fo ene era eo Tbey are not the ſons: of the ſaints, who bold the places of 


Hieron. ad Hellofl: ce Grat. Df: 4%: the: ſaints, but they- that do their works. (Which place is 
Non habent Ferri. berediteten qui Petri razed; out of St Hierome. | 
faden * ** 2 a divifione diſ- They have not the inheritance of Peter, who have not the 
"Fs > rler #:80«Cuice, f # #&):9yi- Jaitb of! Peter, which they tear aſunder by ungodly diviſion. 
7 — . 8 tas p 90 * ergy oem of N — be Was 
0 . „ ankedittnh. Jucceſſor 9 ark, 0 leſs. in piety than. prefidency : the 
= — Greg, Nas N 4 n ä which we muſt ſuppoſe to be 7 Fucceſimn * otherwiſe the 
Mufti of Conſtantinople is ſucceſſor of St Andrew, of St 
Cbryſoſtome, Sc. the Mufti of Feruſalem to St James. | 
- If then the, Biſhop of Rome, inſtead of teaching chriſtian doQrine doth propa- 
gate errors contrary to it; if inſtead of guiding into truth and godlineſs, he ſe- 
duceth into falſhood and impiety; if inſtead of declaring and preſſing the laws of 
God, he delivereth and impoſeth precepts oppoſite, prejudicial, deſtructive of God's 
laws; if inſtead of promoting genuine piety, he doth (in ſome inſtances) violently 
oppoſe it; if inſtead of maintaining true religion, he doth pervert and corrupt it 
by bold defalcations, by ſuperſtitious additions, by foul mixtures and alloys; if he 
coineth new creeds, articles of faith, new ſcriptures, . new ſacraments, new rules 
of life, obtruding them on the conſciences of chriſtians; if he conformeth the 
doctrines of chriſtianity to the intereſts of his pomp and: profit, making gain god. 
lineſs ; if he preſcribe vain, prophane, ſuperſtitious ways of worſhip, turning de- 
votion into foppery and pageantry ; if inſtead of preſerving order and peace, he 
fomenteth diſcords and factions in the Church, being a make-bate and incendiary 
among chriſtians ; if he claimeth exorbitant power, and exerciſes oppreſſion and 
tyrannical domination over his brethren, curſing and damning all that will not 


| | Non facit Eeclifiaflics dignitas Chrifia: ſubmit to his dictates and commands; if inſtead of being a 
| 


mum. Hier. . ſhepherd, he is a wolf, worrying and tearing the flock b 
1 dignity makes not a Chr. cruel perſecution; he by ſuch behaviour 7þ/o facto 3 


Nies onnes Epiſeapi Epiſcopi funt. Id. veth himſelf of authority and office ; he becometh thence 
— Biſhops . 1 E. no guide or paſtor to any chriſtian; there doth in fuch 
dienerel, Athan; Conf. 4þ, 8. 2. Caſe reſt no obligation to hear or obey him, but rather 90 
They with them are ſcouts and ſpies, decline him, to diſcaſt from him, to reject and diſclaim 

not Overſeers or Bifhops. | him. x 
This is the reaſon. of. the caſe, this the Holy Scripture doth preſcribe, this 


is according to the primitive doctrine, tradition, and practice of the Church. 


we 3 88 3 | of 
10. In reaſon, the nature of any ſpiritual office conſiſting in inſtruction, in truth co 
and guidance in virtue toward attainment of falvation ; if any man doth lead into an 


pernicious error or impiety, he thereby ceaſeth to be capable of ſuch office: as 
| a blind man, by being ſo, doth ceaſe to be a guide; and dc 


bays 7729 U. m Nara, Trends ch more he that declareth a will to ſeduce ; for, Wo ſi ob 
PR vt " vn blind as he that will not ee? | to 
Matt. xv. 14. No man can be bound to follow any one into the ditch 3 or to obey any one in 4 
Ezek. iii. 18. prejudice to his own falvation ; to die in bis iniquity. Seeing God faith in fuch m 
Matt. xv. 9. à Caſe, kari oicore! jus, In vain do they worſhip me, teaching for doctrines tht C0, 
=», .. precepts of men. adn <0 des 1 orien oh 146 297? Fu 
They themſelves do acknowledge that hereticks ceaſe to be Biſhops; and ſo to dc 
Bell.deP.R.2. bg, Popes. Indeed they ceaſe to be chriſtians ; for e gte roi, ' ſuch a or i 
30. (þ.1083.) is Jubverted. a1 | Es | | . n 21 


Lk, According to their principles, the Pape hath the ſame relation to other Bi- VI 
haps and Paſtors of the Church, Which they have to their people? he being b, WI -, 
ſtor of Paſtors: But if any paſtor. ſhould teach bad doctrine, or preſcribe bad 


acer, his people, may reject and diſobey him ; therefore in proportion, the f. 
ars may delert the: Pope miſguiding or miſgoverning them. In ſuchi caſes any in- „ 
ferior is exempted from obligation to comply with. his ſuperior, either truly ot pt 
Bri dedly ſuch. 53175814 Dis 5 ob Sd} mort gina tf 0% vi: 1 * 
10 Belg fi- noffi95;17 on sli E hal i 1d on erf. 10 24312 3 The co 
39 8 if 


8 and off from him ; that, if any brother walketh diſorderly, 
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12. The caſe may be, that we may not hold communion with the Pope, but 
may be obliged to ſhun him; in which caſe his authority doth fail, and no man is 
object to bim. | : 

13. This is the doctrine of the Scripture. The High Prieſt and his fellows, 
under the Jewiſh oeconomy, had no leſs authority than any Pope can now pre- * 
tend unto; they did t in the chair of Moſes, and therefore all their true doctrines * * 
and lawful directions the people were obliged to learn and obſerve ; but their falſe pies 
doctrines, and impious precepts they were bound to ſhun ; 
and conſequently to diſclaim their authority ſo far as em- amo Deere. norixeles 
ploy'd in urging ſuch doctrines and precepts ; "Agere 2urer, — heed & the — 
Let them alone, faith our Saviour, they are blind leaders of o the artrine. | 
the blind. Under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, the matter is 
no leſs clear; our Lord commandeth us fo beware of falſe Prophets; and to ſee __ xv. 15. 
that no man deceive us; although he wear the cloathing of a ſheep, or come 0 15: 
under the name of a ſhepherd (coming in his name— Saint Paul informeth Matt. xxiv. 4. 
us, that if an Apoſtle, if an Angel from heaven doth preach beſide the old apo- i. 8.9. 
ſtolical doctrine (introducing any new goſpel, or a divinity deviſed by himſelf ) 
he is to be held accurſed by us. He affirmeth, that even the Apoſtles themſelves 
were not lords of our faith, nor might challenge any power inconfiſtent with 2 Cor. i. 24. 
the maintenance of Chriſtian truth and piety; Ve (faith he) can do nothing 
againſt the truth, but for the truth; the which an ancient writer doth well 2Cor.xii.7,8. 
apply to the Pope, ſaying, that he could do nothing againſt ee PEEK 
the truth more than any of his 8 could do; which Sa * 3 8 dt ow 
St Paul did in practice ſhew, when he reſiſted St Peter, [jan ul : 
declining from the truth of the goſpel. He chargeth that if any 
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Matt. xvi. 6. *OpeTs x, me20*% 51]: , 


Gal. ii. 14. "Ort R g hero. 
one doth tree αονανπ e, teach heterodbxies, we ſhould ve F Aα,j/v F fvay ſec. 
and not according to apoſtolical tradition, we ſhould with- F 
draw from bim; that if any one doth raiſe divifions and d gie 
ſeandals befide the doctrines received from the Apoſtles, we Rom. xvi. 17. "Exxaivew d- ard. 
ſhould decline from bim; that we are to refuſe any heretical 
perſon. He telleth us that grievous wolves ſhould come into 
the Church, not ſparing the flock; that from among Chri- 
ftians there ſhould ariſe men ſpeaking perverſe things, to | 
draw diſciples after them ; but no man ſurely ought to follow, but to ſhun AR. xx. 30. 
them, 

Theſe precepts and admonitions are general, without any reſpe& or exception 
of perſons great or ſmall, paſtors or lay-men : nay they may in ſome reſpect more 
concern Biſhps than others; for that they declining from truth, are more dangerous 
and contagious. | | | 

14. The Fathers (in reference to this caſe) do clearly accord, both in their 
doctrine and practice. St Cyprian telleth us, that a people 


Tit. iii. 10. 


1 


1 Tim. vi. 3, 5. EI Tis £7289) iS a0na- 


2 Theſf. iii. 6. SNN d7d tds 


Act. xx. 29. ElotsAUoovTal els s. 


obedient to the Lord's commandments, and fearing God, ought 
to ſeparate itſelf from a finful Biſhop, that is, from one 


guilty of ſuch fins which unqualify him for chriſtian com- 


munion or paſtoral charge; and Let not (addeth he) the 
common people flatter itſelf, as if it could be free from the 
contagion of guilt, if 1 2 

doctrine or practice doth render him uncapable of commu- 
nion ; for how (faith he otherwhere) can they prefide over 


znteg & « and continence, if corruptions and the teaching of 
0 | 


vices do begin to proceed from them ? 


Wey who rejett the commandment of God, and labour to 


eſtabliſh their own tradition, let them be ſtrongly and ftoutl 
refuſed and rejected by you. ; | Jrongly and floutly 


St Chryſoſtme, commenting on Saint Paul's words, If I 


or an Angel. ſaith, that Saint Paul meaneth to ſhew that 
dignity of perſons is not to be regarded where. truth is con- 


cerned ; that, if one of the chief Angels from heaven ſhould 


corrupt the goſpel, he were to be accurſed; that, not only 


if they ſhall ſpeak things contrary, or overturn all, but if 


Yo. I. 5 C 


Plebs obſequens praceptis Dominici & 


Deum metuens, à peccatore præpaſito ſepa- 
rare ſe debet. Cypr. Ep. 68. 


Nec fibi plebs blandiatur, quaſi immunis 
ee d contagio delicti pe 


cum Sacerdote 
peccatore communicans. Ibid. 


it communicate with a finful Biſhop ; whoſe irreligious 


Auvomodo enim poſſunt integritati & con- 
tinentiæ preefſe, ſi ex ipſis incipiant corrup- 
telæ . vitiorum magiſteria procedere? Cy pr. 
Ep. 62. | 

2 mandatum Dei rejiciunt & traditio- 
nem oo flatuere conantur, fortiter & vo- 
bis & firmiter reſpuantur. Cypr. Ep. 40. 
. 73. | 
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every ſenifarre gap ö i E, 
x4 76 TUX 00 T&gaKTIGoT ty dv a. 


l . Ibid. 


And other-whete, 


EI wiv Þ Sbſua Hye Sirrerupuirers 
xv Ay fe. J, wn weihe 48 J opye 
Ji dex, u TO Bi ebe Ne, d NN 
Tcis pH,. Chryſ. in 2 Tim. Orat. 2. 


Ecclgſiaſtici F udices ut homines plerumgue 


| falluntur—Aug. c. Creſc. 2. 21. 


Duia .nec Catholicis Epiſcogis conſentien- 
dum eft, og forte falluntur, ut contra Ca- 
nonicas Dei Scripturas aliquid ſentiant. Au- 
gult. de Unit. Eccl. cap. 10. 

Si qua eft Eccleſia, que fidem reſpuat, nec 
Apoſflolice prædicationis fundamenta poſſideat, 
ne quam labem perfidiae poſſit aſpergere, deſe- 
renda et. Ambr. in Luc. 9. (p. 85.) 


= 50 "= — 

they preach any ſmall matter beſide the apoſtolical doctrin, 
— the leaſt point whatever, they are liable to an an. 
thema. 
very earneſtly perſuading his audience to render due reſpeg 
and obedience to their Biſhop, he yet interpoſeth this ex. 
ception ; I he hath a perverſe opinion, although he be a1 
Angel, do not obey him ; but F4 he teacheth right things, re. 
gard not his life, but his words, 

> A judges as men, are for the moſt part d. 
cei ved. | 

For neither are catholick Biſhops to be aſſented to, if per. 
adventure in any caſe they are miſtaken, jo as to bold ay 
thing contrary to the canonical Scriptures of God. 

If there be any Church which rejects the faith, and oy 
not hold the fundamentals of the apoſtolical doctrine, it ought 
to be forſaken, left it infect others with its heterodoxy. 


If in ſuch caſe we muſt deſert any Church, then the Roman; if any Church, 


then much more any Biſhop, 


Quam non ſolum præſuli Apoflolico facere 
licet, ſed cuicungae Pontifici, ut quoſiibet & 

mlibet lacum ſecundum regulam hereſeos 
ip/ius ante damnatæ a Catholica communione 
diſcernant. P. Gelaſ. J. Ep. 4. 
* Fides univerſalis eſt, ommium communis 
oft, non folum ad Clericot, werum etiam ad 
Laicos, & ad omnes omnino pertinet Chrifti- 
anos. P. Nich. J. Ep. 8. p. 596. 

Oves ergo que paſfori ſus commiſſæ fue- 
rint, eum nec reprebendere, niſi q recta fide 
exorbitaverit, debent — P. Joh. J. Ep. 1. 
(apud Bin. Tom. 3. P. 812.) 


rticularly him of Rome. 
This hath been the doctrine of divers Papes. 


Which not only the apoſftolick Prelate, but any other Bi. 


ſhop may do, viz. diſcriminate and ſever any men, and ay 


place from the catholick communion, according to the rule if 


that fore-condemned hereſy. 
Faith is univerſal, common to all, and belongs not only v 
clergymen, but alſo to laicks, and even to all chriſtians, 
herefore the ſheep which are committed to the cure of their 
Paſtor, ought not to reprebend bim, unleſs he ſiwerue and 
aſtray from the right faith. 


15. That this was the current opinion, common practice doth ſhew, there be- 
ing ſo many inſtances of thoſe who rejected their ſuperiors, and withdrew from 
their communion, in caſe of their maintaining errors, or of their diſorderly beha- 
viour ; ſuch practice having been approved by general and great ſynods, as alb 


by divers Popes. 


Ey 76 ouvedgip monndxis Ties 7 
taaCrdTor weegCvlipel! HASY Cal abs 
Tiv, Y dh FT dneibaar avs 7 avTrs 
Ketvarids aUTss EE4Canmw Conc. Eph. 
part. 4 p. 220. 


When Neſtorius Biſhop of Conſtantinople did introduce 
new and ſtrange doctrine, divers of his preſtyters did rebule 
him, and withdraw communion from him ; which proceeding 


is approved by the Ephe/ine ſynod. 


Particularly Chariſus did affert this proeceding, in thoſe remarkable words pte- 


Fx d,“: Tois woe rat, Ti 
uur de N EN aid\g avvjalimnois 
pdaice malpdos Y did\ac xdnus - 
pe ei d ws ovuCy Tis ud M 
o s TUQUTE Fols VIGO en- 


Lei veel A wivtws, ole T4s duda 


dkods x, napdias Ae e, dH un 
F 7454 aklerrdtliaat, Yig kan 
Sided he 4iAnpives d F nova - 
aſx Chaxif. in Conc. Eph, Act. 6. 
p. 328. | 

Maxap!O- 5 Jos N dytan hy aapi- 
S ** 5 Kue xptivew epi q idtas vo- 
unt. Celeſt. 4 in Conc. Eph. p. 190. 


ſented to that fame fynod; Tis the wiſb and defire of all 
well-affeftted perſons, to give always all due honour and re- 
verence eſpecially to thetr ſpiritual fathers and teachers: 
but if it ſbould fo happen that they who ought to teach, ſhould 
inſtil into thoſe who are ſet under them ſuch things concern. 
ing the faith, as are offenſtve to the ears and hearts of al 
men, then of neceſſity the order muſt be inverted, and they ww 
teach wrong dothrine muſt be rebuked of thoſe who are their 


inferiors. 0 
Pope Celzſtine I, in that caſe did commend the people of 
Conſtantinople, deſerting their paſtor ; Happy flock. (faid he) 


to whom the. Lord did afford to judge about its own paſtor. 


St Hierame did preſume to write very briſkly and ſmartly in reproof of Fn 


Nui ſeindit 
Ecclefiam ? 
nds quorum 


Biſhop of Hierwſalem, in whoſe province he a fimple preſby 
Who makes a ſchiſin 
nicate with. the Church, or thou, - who either- believeſt aright, and proudly concealif 


ter did refide. 
in the Church? we whoſe whole horſe. in Bethlehem comm 


omnis domus the truth, or art of a wrong belief, and really makeſt a breach in the Church ? 


in Behlehem Ho only the Church ? and is he who offendeth thee, excluded from Chriſt 7 


in Eccleſia 


commupicet ; an tu. qui ant hens credis, & ſuperbe de fide taces, aut male, & werd ſeindis Beelefiam p — 4. tu folus Beclefia 6; U 
gui te offenderit a Chriſto excluditur ? Hier. Ep. 67. cad; 16. Bp. 64. 3. 


Malchion di- 


Hieron. in Catal. 


. 
p * 


Malchion. Preſbyter of Antioch diſputed againſt Paulus Samoſatenus his Biſhop 
rivbenee Badge Preter, adverſus Paxlum , Epiſcapus dogma Artenonit inſtaxy iraty Gjpurent 


Beats. 


Vo L I 


| <®}\ 


un 
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. Beatus Preſbyter confuted his Biſhop Eliphandus of Toledo. 

2 But if the Rector ſwerve from the faith, he is to be reproved by theſe who are Quid fi d fide 
der ht mM | | exorbitaverit 

ect 95 f Nector, tunc 

ex. arguendus erat d ſubditis. Iſid. Hiſp. de Offic. 3. 39. Vid. Thomam Aq. in 4. Dif. 19. Art. 2. 

a 16. The caſe is the fame of the Pope ; for if other Biſhops, who are reckoned 


'- WM ſucceflors of the Apoſtles, and Vicars of Chriſt within their precinct ; if other 
Patriarchs, who fit in apoſtolical ſees, and partake of a like extenſive juriſdiction, 
Ge by incurring hereſy or ſchiſm, or committing notorious diſorder and injuſtice, may 
| be deprived of their authority, ſo that their ſubjects may be obliged to forſake 
them, then may the Pope loſe his: for truth and piety are not affixed to the 
0% chair of Rome more than to any other; there is no ground of aflerting any ſuch 
rivilege either in Holy Scripture or in old tradition ; there can no promiſe be 
i alledged for it, having any probable ſhew (that of Oravi pro te, being a ridi- 
5 WW culous pretence) it cannot ſtand without a perpetual miracle; there is in fact no 
appearance of any ſuch miracle; from the ordinary cauſes of great error and 
h, impiety (that is, ambition, avarice, floth, luxury) the papal ſtate is not exempt, 
yea apparently it is more ſubject to them then any other; all ages have teſtified 
and complained thereof. 


2 17. Moſt eminent perſons have in ſuch caſes withdrawn communion from the 
y Pope ; as other-where we have ſhewed by divers inſtances. 
f 18. The canon law itſelf doth admit the Pope may be judged, if he be a 
heretick.—Becauſe he that is to judge all perſons, is to be judged of none, except Quia cim@s 
„Le be found to have gone aftray from the faith. TEE 
RY e judicandus, niſi deprehendatur & fide devius. Grat. Diſt. 40. cap. 6. Vid. P. Innoc. III. apud Laun. contra Baron. — 
9 The ſuppoſition doth imply the poſſibility, and therefore the caſe may be put that 
he is ſuch, and then he doth (according to the more current doctrine ancient and 
e- modern) ceaſe to be a Biſhop, yea a Chriſtian; hence no obedience is due to him; 
m yea no communion is to be held with him. | 8 
a- 109. This in fact was acknowledged by a great Pope, allowing the condemnation 
0 of Pope Honorious for good, becauſe he was erroneous in 


. 4 : ; ; Ka! 1 27 x 75 Ore ip d 7 Ava e- 

point of faith; for (faith he „in that which King called the Axa „ evalua pp. 

ce eighth ſynod) although Honorius was anathematized after his 175 7 tw, Jr. int alp xIu- 
| \ 5 ft 1 2 h ſepubn, St nv Y j46v90 e Tus e 
be death by the oriental —_ yet age 25 that h m_— Ce J. J 
w was accuſed for hereſy ; for which alone it is lawfu for infe- Act. 7. P. 963. | 


riors to riſe up againſt ſuperiors. 


e- Now that the Pope (or papal ſucceſſion} doth pervert the truth of Chriſtian 
al doctrine, in contradiction to the Holy Scripture, and primitive tradition; that he 
2 doth ſubvert the practice of Chriſtian piety in oppoſition to the divine commands; 
: that he teacheth falſhoods, and maintaineth impieties, is notorious in many parti- 
12 WW culars, ſome whereof we ſhall touch. | | 
We juſtly might charge him with all thoſe extravagant doctrines and practices 


11 which the high- flying doctors do teach, and which the fierce zealots upon occaſion 
bo do act; for the whole ſucceſſion of Popes of a long time hath moſt cheriſhed and 
ir encouraged ſuch folks, looking ſquintly on others, as not well affected to them: 
but we ſhall only touch thoſe new and noxious or dangerous poſitions which great 
of ſynods, managed and confirmed by their authority, have defined, or which they 
e) themſelves have magiſterially decreed ; or which are generally practiſed by their 
influence or countenance. | Fa 4 K ey | 
4 It is manifeſt, that the Pope doth ſupport and cheriſh as his ſpecial favourites 
the venters of wicked errors; ſuch as thoſe who teach the Pope's infallibility, 
1 his power over temporal princes, to caſhire and depoſe them, to abſolve ſubjecbs 
Vom their allegiance the doctrine of equivocation, breach of faith with bere- 
rt ticks, &c. the which doctrines are heretical, as inducing pernicious practice: 
whence whoever doth ſo much as communicate with the maintainers of 
8 them, according to the principles of ancient Chriſtianity, is guilty of · the ſame 


crimes. 1 | 
p, The Holy Scripture and catholick antiquity to teach and 1 1 
4 enjoin us to Worſhip and ſerve God alone, our Creator; NEN 


Col. ii. 18. Rom. i. 25. 


forbidding us to worſhip any creature, or fellow-ſervant ; 
| Vor. . | | 5 C " has 1 | even 
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Krieh ü ov vx dvicouar F ”=_ even not Angels. For I who am a creature will not endure 
Te97xu14iv. Baſ. apud Sozom. 6. 16. 


Similiter & But the Pope and his clients do teach and charge us to worſhip angels, and 


A 2 dead men; yea even to venerate the reliques and dead bodies of the ſaints. 
TR. hs atque in vocandos efſe : — atque horum reliquias eſe venerandos. Pii IV. Profiſ. fid. Bonum atque utile eff: y 


to worſhip one like to me. 


invocare—Sanforum quoque corpora—4 fidelibus wentranda eſſe. Conc. Trid. 


The Holy Scripture teacheth us fo judge nothing (about the preſent or future 

. Nate of men, abſolutely) before the time, until the Lord come, who will bring 1 

' light the hidden things of darkneſs, and will make manifeſt the counſels of heart, 
and then each man ſhall have praiſe of God. 

But the Pope notoriouſly (in repugnance to thoſe precepts, anticipating God' 
judgment, had — to himſelf a knowledge requiſite thereto) doth preſume 
to determine the ſtate of men, canonizing them, declaring them to be faints, and 
propoſing them to be worſhipped ; and, on the other fide, he damneth, curſeth, 
2 his fellow-ſervants. | 
an A Pip in his law doth e e 7 ral * down our 

2 e e ſelves unto any image, or worſhip the likeneſs of any thin 

Tak, e in heaven, 5 yr. or under 4 earth; the which * 


| whether moral or poſitive) the goſpel doth ratify and confirm, charging us to 


1 Joh. v. 21 · Keep ourſelves from idols, and to fly worſhiping of idols, that is, to obſerve the 
Cor. x. 14» ſecond commandment ; the validity whereot the Fathers moſt expreſsly aſſert; and 
Clem. Alex. divers of them were ſo ſtrict in their opinion about it, that they deemed it unlay. 
Tertull. ful ſo much as to make any image. | 

But the Pope and his adherents (in point-blank oppoſition to divine law, and 


TS primitive doctrine) do require us to fall down before and to 
* = . I worſhi p images. Moreover we decree that Fg mages of 
debitum honorem & wenerationem imperti- ſaints be eſpecially had and retained in Churches, and thit 
E zee, due honour and veneration be imparted to them —— ſo thi 
— 2 Chrifum adoremus, & Santos by thoſe images which we kiſs, and before which wwe uncbur 
quorum ille fimulitudinem gerunt, veneremur. the head and fall down, we adore Chriſt, and venerate tilt 
Conc, Trid. S. 25. ſaints whoſe likeneſs they bear. 
Neither is he fatisfied to recommend and decree theſe unwarrantable venerations, 
but (with a horrible ſtrange kind of uncharitableneſs and ferity) doth he anat.. 
— decretis erntravia dees- matize thoſe, who teach or think any thing oppofite to bi 
erit, aut ſenſerit, anathema fit. Conc. Trid. decrees concerning them ; ſo that if the ancient Father 
Seff. 25. ſhould live now, they would live under this curſe. 
Ezek, xvii. Ihe Holy Scripture, under condition of repentance and amendment of life, upon 
— 8 recourſe to God and truſt in his mercy through Jeſas Chriſt our Saviour, doth q- 
Mark i. 15. fer and promiſe remiſſion of fins, acceptance with God, juſtification and falvation : 
This is the tenor of the evangelical covenant ; nor did the primitive Church know 
other terms. | | 
But the Pope doth preach another doctrine, and requireth other terms as neceſ- 
fary for remiſſion of fins and ſalvation; for he hath decreed the confeſſion of al 
and each mortal fin, which a man by recollection can remember, to a Prieſt, to be 
$7 qui — neceſſary thereto; anathematizing all who ſhall ſay the contrary; although the 
os acre, Fathers (particularly St Chryſatome frequently) hath affirmed the contrary. - 


remiſſionem peccatorum neceſarium non eſſe jure divino confiteri omnia & fingula peccara mortalia, quorum memoria cum debita & dil 
_——— 1 Se. 14. 75 Pan. Can. 7. * . | a 

If any one ſhall ſay, that in the Sacrament of Penance, it is not neceſſary by divine right to confeſs all and ſingular mortal 
ſins, the remembrance whereof may be had by due and diligent premeditation—let them be anathema. N 


The which is plainly preaching another Goſpel (forged by himſelf and his abet- 
tors) as offering remiſſion upon other terms than God hath preſcribed ; and deny- 
ing it upon thoſe which Chriſtianity propoſeth. ee 


He teacheth that no fin is pardoned without abſolution of a Prieſt. 
Si * * He requireth ſatisfaction impoſed by a Prieſt, beſides repentance and new obe 
gran & per. dience, as neceſſary. Which is alſo, another goſpel. G32 
ſeam peccatorum remiſſianem requiri—contritionem, confſſonem & ſatiifactionem. Se], 14. Can. 4. | 

If any ſhall deny that contrition, confeſſion, and ſatisfaction, eee to the — rerſect remiſſian of ſin, | 


He diſpenſeth pardon of fin upon condition of performances unneceſſary and in- 
ſufficient; ſuch as undertaking pilgrimages to the ſorines of ſaints, vii 


c bureles, 
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* 
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churches, making war upon infidels or hereticks, contributing money, repeating El qui Hiere- 
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— 


rayers, undergoing corporal penances, &c. Which is likewiſe to frame and pub- . 
liſh another goſpel. ad Chritia- 


nam gentem 
defendendam, & tyrannidem Infidelium debellandam efficaciter auxilium præbuerint quorum peccatorum remiſſionem „„ 
Lat. J. Can. 11. 


And whoever go to Feru/alem, and powerfully afford help to defend Chriſtian people, and to ſubdue the tyranny of Infidels, 
to them we grant forgiveneſs of their ſins —— 


Theſe doctrines are highly preſumptuous, and well may be reputed heretical, | 

God hath commanded that every ſoul ſhould be ſubject to the higher powers tem- Rom. xiii. 1. 

ral, as to God's miniſters ; ſo as to obey their laws, to ſubmit to their judgments, Tit. ili. 1. 
to pay tribute to them And the Fathers expound this law to the utmoſt extent 4 gp OR 
and advantage. F every ſoul, then your's, if any attempt to except you, he goes x 
about to decerve you. SChryſ. 


' fe omnis, & 
vera . quis tentat excipere, conatur decipere. Bern. Ep. 42. 


But the Pope countermandeth, and exempteth all clergymen from thoſe duties, 
by his canon law; excommunicating lay-judges, who ſhall perform their office 7.x Canmica 
in regard to them. Becauſe indeed ſome lay-perſons conſtrain eccleſiaſticks, yea and finpliciter eos 


Biſhops themſelves, to appear before them, and to ſtand to their Judgment; thoſe & C. Iq 


that henceforth ſhall preſume to do ſo, we decree that they ſhall be ſeparate from Sant quiaLaici 


the communion of the faithful. quidam Eccle- 


fraſlicas perſo- 
nas & ipſos etiam Epiſcopos ſuo judicio flare compellunt, eos qui de extero id preſumpſerint & communione fidelium decernimus ſegregan- 
dos. Conc. Lat. III. Can. 14. Conc. Lat. II. Can. 15. Steph. VI. Ep. 1. (Tom. 1. p. 130.) Nichol. 1. Ep. 8. Tom. 6. p. 513. 


The Scriptures do repreſent the King (or temporal ſovereign) as ſupreme over 
his ſubjects, to whom all are obliged to yield ſpecial reſpe&t and obedience : The S 
Fathers yield him the fame place, above all next to God, and ſubject to God alone: i. 
The ancient good Popes did acknowledge themſelves ſervants, and ſubjects to the greg. 2: a. 
Emperor . | Agatho, Se. 
But later Popes, like the man of fin in St Paul, have advanced themſelves above 2 Theſſ. ii. 4. 
all civil power; claiming to themſelves ſupereminency not only of rank, but of 
power over all Chriſtian princes ; even to depoſe them. Chriſt has committed the 
rights both of terreſtrial and celeſtial government to that bleſſed man who bears the Chriftus beate 
keys of eternal life. | —_— 


Clavigero ter- 
re fimul & celfiis Imperit jura commiſit. P. Nich. II. apud Grat. diff. 22. cap. 1. Greg. VII. Ep. 8. 21. Cauſ. 15. a . 


If the ſecular power be believers, God would have them ſubject to the Pri efts of Seeult potefta- 
the Church———Chriftian Emperors ought to ſubmit, and not prefer the execution of ter | fete 
their laws to the rulers of the Church. fant, Deas 


| | | 5 Eccigſiæ Sacer- 
detibus woluit efſe ſubjecta.— Imperatores Chriſtiani ſubdere debent executiones ſuas Ecclefiaſticis præſulibus, non præfarre. P. b. *. 111, 
epyd Grat. diſt. 96. cap. 11. | 


God by indiſpenſible law hath obliged us to retain our obedience to the King 
even Pagan; charging us under pain of damnation to be ſubje& to him, and not 
to xefit him ⁊ 0 2h 1 10 2005 | 

But the Pope is ready upon occaſion to diſcharge ſubjects from that obligation, 
to abſolve them from their ſolemn oaths of allegiance, to incourage inſurrection 
againſt him, to prohibit obedience e ob/erving the decrees of our holy prede- 
cefſors, by our apoftalical authority abſolue thoſe from their oath, who were 2 
bound far, their fealiy and oath to excommunicated perſens; and we forbid them 1a ie. 


I a f . i noſtrorum &. 
by all means, that they yield them no allegiance, till they come and make ſatis- 225 anal, 


e085 qui excom- 


municatis Fi- 


delitate ext Sacraments confiriet ſunt, Apoſtolic authoritate à Sacramento abfobvimus, & ne ein Fidelitatem obſerwens omnibus modi 


 Probiberus, quouſque ipfi ad ſatizfadionem weniant. Greg. 11. in Sy, Rom. Grat. Ca, 15. qu. 6. cap. 4. 


Thos doth he teach and preſcribe rebellion, perjury——together with all the 
murthers and rapines conſequent on them; which is a far greater hereſy, 
than if he ſhould teach adultery, murther or theft to be lawful. For they are 
enjoined by no authority to perform the allegiance which they have fworn to a gil 
Chriſt an prince, who is an adverſary to God and bis ſaints, and contemns their enim quan 
commands. | 1 pate hi >a Chriſtians | 
1 Pp ; | k SOS LOD $5 1.3603 $35 Principi jurd- 
3 _ Sanctis adverſanti, corum precepta calcanti, nulla cohibentur audoritate per ſolvere * P. Urb. II. apud Gen. Care 
a Not 
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———— 


mous preſumption, to obtrude for the inſpirations, oracles and dictates of God, 
any writings or propoſitions, which are not really ſuch. | 


a N This the Pope doth notoriouſly, charging us to admit divers writings, (which 


regror cum ſuis the greateſt part of learned men in all ages have refuſed for ſuch) as ſacred and 
partibus, prout Canonical ; anathematizing all thoſe who do not hold, each of them for ſach— 
11 1 Even as they are extant in a tranſlation, not very exact, and framed partly out 
furverunt, & Hebrew, partly out of Greek, upon divers accounts liable to miſtake; as its author, 


in weteri vu St Hierome, doth aVoOW, 
gata Latina 


Editione habentur, pro Sacris & Canonicis non ſuſceperit—anathema fit. Conc. Trid. Se 4. 
But if any ſhall not receive for Sacred and Canonical, thoſe whole books with the parts of them, according as they have been 
wont to be read in the Catholick Church, and are had in the old vulgar Latin edition; let him be Auatbema. 


According to which decree, all who conſent with St Hierome, St Auſtin, St 
Athanaſius, &c. with common ſenſe, with the author of the ſecond of Macca- 
bees himſelf, muſt incur a curſe what can be more uncharitable, more unjuſt, 
more filly, than ſuch a definition ? et 

He pretendeth to infallibility, or encourageth them who attribute it to him; 
which is a continual enthuſiaſm and prophane bold impoſture. 


The Scripture doth avow a ſingular reverence due to itſelf, as containing the ora- 


cles of God— | 

But the Pope doth obtrude the oral traditions of his Church (divers of which 
evidently are new, dubious, vain—) to be worſhipped with equal reverence as the 
Holy Scripture. ' And alſo receives and venerates with the like pious reſpect and re. 


which have been preſerved by continual ſucceſſun 


— ec non tra- 0. 
ditiones ipſas--- verence the traditions themſelves 


1 in the Catholick Church. 
ce - : 
cla Catholica conſervatas pari pietatis affetiu ac reverentia ſuſcipit, & weneratur. Syn. Trid. S. 4. 


Among which traditions they reckon all the tricks and trumpery of their maſ- 
| ſervice ; together with all their new notions about purgatory, extreme unction, &c, 
Ceremonias He alſo uſed ſeveral ceremonies, as myſtical benediction, lights, incenſings, garments, 


item adbibuit, : a 2 * 
2 and many other ſuch things, from apoſtolical diſciple, and tradition. | 
nedifiones, lumina, thymi a, veſtes, aliaque id genus multa ex Apoflolica diſciplina & traditione — Conc. Trid. Se. 22. cap. 5. 11, 


de ſacrif. Mi. 


The Scriptures affirm themſelves to be written for common inſtruction, comfort, 


3 e edification in all piety; they do therefore recommend them- 
2 Tim. iii. 15. Rom. wu. 4. 1 Cor. ix. ſelves to be ſtudied and ſearched by all people, as the beſt 


10. x. 11. 2 Pet. i. 20. Ex Bus. 


' Job. v. 39- AR. xvii, 11. and ſureſt means of attaining knowledge and finding truth. 
Pal. cxix. | | 

| Hier. od Lee raub. Paul, Vit, Hilar, F — = - much exhort an poop (even women and 
Chryſ. in Coloſ. Or. g. girls) conſtantly to read, and diligently to ſtudy the Scrip- 
Aug. Serm. 55. de temp. oO TEX | 5 | 


N. P. Pius IV did authorize certain - a | 
rules for prohibition and permiſſion of But the Pope doth keep them from the people, locked up 


books ; in which it is permitted to Biſhops in languages not underſtood by them; prohibiting tranſla- 


| to grant a faculty of reading the Scriptures tions of them to be made, or uſed—The Scripture teacheth, 


flated—but to this rule there is added Parts | 
an obſervation, that his poaver ava taken and common ſenſe ſneweth, and the Fathers do aſſert (no- 


from Biſhops, by command of the Roman thing indeed more frequently or more plainly) that all neceſ- 


e, Ind. . 4 ſary points of faith and good morality are with ſufficient evi- 
n dence couched in Holy Scripture, fo that a man of God, or 


2 Tim. iii. 17. pious men may thence be perfectly furniſhed to every good work; But they con- 


trary- wiſe blaſpheme the Scriptures as obſcure, dangerous, Gcc c. 
Common ſenſe dictateth, that devotions ſhould be performed with underſtanding 
and affection; and that conſequently they ſhould. be in a known tongue: And Saint 
| Paul expreſsly teacheth, that it is requiſite for private and 
1 Cor, xiv. 14. — Ex bac Pauli de grins publick edification ; from this doctri ne of Paul it appears, 


vabetur, quid melius oft ad Bechfie edifia 1h + it is better for the edification of the Church, that 


tionem orationes publicas, ques audiente populo 


 dicuntur, dici_lingud communi Cleriis & prayers, which are ſaid in the audience of the people, Haul 
populs, quam dici Latine. Cajet. in 1 Cor. iv. be ſaid in à tongue common to the clergy and the people, 


f than that they ſhould be ſaid in Latin. | 
All ancient Churches did accordingly practiſe ; and moſt others do fo, beſide 
thoſe which the Pope doth ride. : | 


Eut 
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But the Pope will not have it ſo, requiring the publick liturgy to be celebrated 
in an unknown tongue; and that moſt chriſtians ſhall ſay their devotions like par- 
rots. He anathematizeth thoſe, who think the maſs ſhould 
be celebrated in a vulgar tongue; that is all thoſe who are = a e tantum wvulgari Miſam 
in their right wits, and think it fit to follow the practice of : 8%. 22. 8 mar a 
the ancient Church, 
The Holy Scripture teacheth us, that there is but one head of the Church; and 
the Fathers do avow no other (as we have otherwhere ſhewed.) | 
But the Pope aſſumeth to himſelf the headſhip of the A quo tanquam Capite omnis in ſubjefaa 
Church, affirming all power and authority to be derived from F. Bus Hf , authnitas deriverar. 
him, into the ſubject members of the Church. 
We decree that the Roman Pontiff is the true Vicar of Definimus Romanum Pontificem verum 
Chriſt, and the head of the whole Church. _— —_— totisfque Ecclfie caput— 
The Scripture declareth that God did inſtitute marriage , = Plot. 
for remedy of incontinency and prevention of fin; forbidding Mat. 1 85 n 
the uſe of it to none, who ſhould think it needful or conve- * 3 "vb = _— * TY 
nient for them; reckoning the prohibition of it among he- rar pang wil 1 
n a a a a N EmiCannar. 1 Cor. vii. 35. 
retical doctrines; implying it to be impoing a ſnare upon 
men. 
But the Pope and his complices do prohibit it to whole % n 7. Conc. p 465. 
orders of new. (Prighs, &c.) — — into dangerouůs % ½ %. Can. g, 
VOWS. 
Our Lord forbiddeth any marriage lawfully contracted to Mart. v. 32. xix. 7. 1 Cor. vii. 10. 
be diſſolved, otherwiſe than in caſe of adultery, 
But the Pope commandeth Prieſts married to be divorced. yp" ney 11 ab hujuf- 
And that marriages contracted by ſuch perſons ſhould be diſ= Tat. W 
ſolved. | | Trid. Se. 24. Can. 9q 
He diffolveth matrimony agreed, by the profeſſion of 3 | 1 
monkery of one of the eſpouſed. F any. ſhall ſay, that ma- di gui, dixerit matrimonium ratum, non 


, a tum, le gion. 2 
trimony confirmed, not conſummate, 19 not diſſolved . by the 200 N Pp 2 _— ＋ 222 


felemn profeſſion of religion of either party, let him be thema fit. Se. 24. Can. 6. 
anathema. 

Our Saviour did inſtitnte and enjoin us (under pain of _ Miche «© 1775 weve, Matt. — 27. 
damnation, if we ſhould wilfully tranſgreſs his order) to eat Leds. Job. vi. 77 eng 
. bis body, and drink of his blood, in participation of the 

ly ſupper. | 

The Fathers did accordingly practiſe, with the whole Church, till late times. 

But notwithfanding Chrift's inſtitution (as they expreſs it) i 30am. Conc. Conſt. Se 13. 

papal ſynods do prohibit all Laymen, and Priefts not cele- Cox. Trid. Sg. 13. cop. 8. & Can. 3. 
brating, to partake of Chriſt's blood; ſo maiming and per- "_ N 2 E Buads 
aye. Fes Lord's inſtttution > + and Fet they decline 0 ar ink Germ. 3 (p. 38.) Sanguinem redemprionts 
the blo OUT 7 ö . F | | noſtræ haurire diclinant. — | | 

In defence of which practice, they confound body and Se caller the wage, BS, - + 
blood ; and under a * une F oblige us to belair that Ge. 47% a 2 2 8 . * 
ns kind doth contain the other; or that a part doch contain Cn rid. Sg. z1. Can. 3. S. 13. 
the whole. * | 
- Whereas our Lord faith, that hoo earetb his feſ $5: 
drinketh his blood hath eternal life, and confequently ſuppo- Joh. vi. 34. 
teth, that bad men do not partake of his body and blood; x; „ Aeris tantum in uſe, Ee. 
yet they condemn this aſſertion under a curſe. 'Trid. Core. 3% 1. cap. 8. & Can. 4— 

The Holy Scripture, and the Fathers after it, commonly 
do call the elements of the Euchariſt, after conſecration, YApJor 757" 1 Cor. x6. 26. 
bread and wine; affirming*them to retain their nature. Theod. Gelaſ—— 

Bat che popifh cabal anathematizeth thoſe who fay, that 

bread and wine da then remain. V:20120p il bun Nin t | 
If any ſhall ſay that in the Holy Sacrament of the Eucha- di quis dixerit' in Sarreſende Euthariftie 

rift the ſulſtance of bread and wine remaineth I bim be — org 14 1 2 

anathema. DR 8 093.9 44-2214) eee Con: 2 1 

The nature of the Lord's Supper doth imply communion oF quis dixerit Miffas in quibus ſacerdes 
and company; but they forbid any man to ſay that a Prieſt => Fer worn —— 


may 


— 


* 
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2 22. de Jauer. Mi. Can. 8. Sf. 13. may not communicate alone; ſo eſtabliſhing the belief of non- 
an. 8. ſenſ. d dicti | 
enſe, and contradiction. | 

The Holy Scripture teacheth us, that our Lord hath departed, and is abſent 

. | from us in body ; until that he ſhall come to judge, which 

Act. ii. 33. Col. iii, 2. is called his preſence ; that heaven, whither he aſcended, and 

Eis 78 Junvexts tribe er. Heb. x. 12. where he ſitteth at God's right hand, muſt hold him till the 
* h ARS ms of the reſtitution of all things. Lon) 

But the Pope with his Lateran and Tridentine complices, draw him down 

from heaven, and make him corporally preſent every day, in numberleſs places 


here, 
"Npens var vd Tis dItageis The Scripture teacheth us, that our Lord is a man, per- 
pole &i Heb. ii. 17. eftly like to us in all things. 


But the Pope and his adherents make him extremely different from us, as havin 
a body at once preſent in innumerable places; inſenſible, &c. diveſted of the pro- 
perties of our body; thereby deſtroying his human nature, and in effect agreeing 
with Eutyches, Apollinarius, and other ſuch peſtilent heretichs. 

The Scripture repreſenteth him born once for us; but they affirm him every day 
made by a Prieſt, uttering the words of conſecration ; as if that which before did 
exiſt, could be made; as if a man could make his maker. 

The Scripture teacheth, that our Lord was once offered 
| for expiation of our fins ; but they pretend every day to offer 
him up as a propitiatory ſacrifice. 

Theſe devices, without other foundation than a figurative expreſſion (which they 
reſolve to expound in a proper ſenſe, although even in that very matter divers figu- 
rative expreſſions are uſed, as they cannot but acknowledge) they with all violence 
and fierceneſs intrude upon the belief, as one of the moſt neceſſary and funda- 
mental articles of the Chriſtian religion. 

Eph. ii. 8, 9. The Scripture teacheth us humbly to acknowledge the rewards aſſigned by God 
2s. to be gratuitous and free; and that we, after we have done all, muſt acknowledge 
Luk. xvii. 10. ce lves unprofitable ſervants. 1 V. 

But the Papiſts curſe thoſe, who, although out of humility and modeſty, will 

not acknowledge the good works of juſtified perſons to be truly meritorious ; de- 
5% 6. de Ju- ſerving the increaſe of grace, eternal life, and augmentation of glory: ſo forcing | 


Heb. ix. 26. x. 10, 12, 14. Eędxat, 
{41% ves pod. 


—— ä . —— — —— TITTY 
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| 


Af. Can. zu. us to uſe ſaucy words and phraſes, if not impious in their ſenſe. wo 
The Scripture teacheth one Church diffuſed over the whole world; whereof each : 

part is bound to maintain charity, peace, and communion with the reſt, upon bro- ign 

therly terms. 104. 7 I . q 

Orbis terra- But the Romaniſis arrogate to themſelves the name and privilege of the only p 
Tu „ Church; condemning all other Churches beſides their own, and cenſuring all for con 
remanfit Bo. apoſtatical who do not adhere to them, or ſubmit to their yoke : juſt like the 
nati Commu- Donatiſts, who ſaid that the world had" apoſtatixed, excepting thoſe who upon an 
Aug. 4. Uni, their own terms did communicate with them; only the communion of Donatus re- ſeri 


| mained the true Church. ' '*  *' + I „357490 

1 Joh. in. The Holy Scripture biddeth us take care of perſons pretending to extraor- 
dinary inſpirations ; charging on the Holy Spirit their own! conceits and de- 

vices. | as 

Such have been their nods, boldly fathering their decrees on God's Spi- Ap 
rit——And their Pope is infallible, by virtue of inſpiration communicated to him, 
when he pleaſeth to ſet himſelf right in his chair. Whence we may take them be 
for bodies of Enthuſiaſts and Fanaticks: the difference only is, that other Enthu- 
ſiaſts pretend ſingly, they conjunctly and by conſpiracy. Others pretend it in 
their own direction and defence; theſe impoſe their dreams on the whole 


Church. | h | | nike 
3 1 13. If they ſay that God hath promiſed his Spirit to his Church, it is true; but he 
1 Ich. if. 27. bath no lefs plainly and frequently promiſed it to ſingle Chriſtians, who ſhould ſeek 
J 7.4 Plainiy q 7 P | 8 
Heb. viii. 11. it earneſtly of him, n G4 | | 
* The ancient Fathers could in the Scriptures hardly diſcern more than two Sacra 1 
Aug. Dor. ments or myſterious rites of our religion, by poſitive law and inſtitution of — pro! 
| Chrift. Eh. ad Saviour to be practiſed. ' - 55 VI I” 
Jen. | X Prit 
But dive 


* 
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But the Popes have deviſed others, and under uncharitable 

curſes propound them to be profeſſed for ſuch; affirming them 
to confer grace by the bare performance of them. 
Every clergyman and monk is bound by Pius IV, to pro- 
ſeſs there are juſt ſeven of them; and the Tridentine ſynod ana- 
thematizeth all thoſe, who do ſay they are more or fewer ; altho' 
the ancients did never hit on that number. 

But theſe our ſacraments both contain grace, and alſo confer it 
upon thoſe who worthily receive them. 

They require men to believe under a curſe, that each of 
thoſe were inſtituted of Chriſt, and confer grace by the bare 
performance. 

Particularly, they curſe thoſe who do not hold matrimony 
for a ſacrament, inſtituted by Chriſt, and conferring grace. 
What can be more ridiculous than to ſay, that marriage was 
inſtituted by Chriſt, or that it doth confer grace ? 


Yet with another anathema they prefer virginity before it : 


Si Sacramenta ent pauciora, magna im- 
pietas fuiſſet, & ſuperſtitio, Ec. Bell. de Sacr. 
2.2 55 the Sacraments were fewer, there 
would have been great impiety and ſuperſti- 
tion, Er. 

Profiteor quoque ſeptem efſe proprid & eerd 
Sacramenta. Bulla Pii IV. 

$7 guis dixerit N plura wel pauci- 
ora quam ſeptem——anathera fit. Syn. Trid. 
Sefſ. 7. Can. 1. 

Hæc verò nora & continent gratiam, & 
ipſam dignè ſuſcipientibus conferunt. P. Eug. 
in Inflr. Arm. 

Si quis dixerit per ipſa nove legis ſacramen- 
ta ex opere operato non conferri gratiam— 


anathema fit. Ibid. Can. 8. 


Si quis dixerit matrimonium non eſſe ver? 
ac proprie unum ex ſeptem legis Evangelice 
facramentis, a Chrifto Domino inſtitutum 
neque gratiam conferre, anathema fit. Sf. 
24. Can. 1. 


and why forſooth is 24. Can. 


not that another ſacrament? And then they muſt be comparing the worth of theſe © 
ſacraments, condemning thoſe heavily, who may conceive them equal, as being di- 


vine inſtitutions. 

If any ſay that theſe ſeven ſacraments. are fo equal one to ano- 
tber, that one is in no reſpect of more worth than another, let him 
be anathema. 

The firſt, as it ſeemeth, who reckoned the ſacraments to 
be ſeven, was Peter Lombard; whom the ſchoolmen did 
follow ; and Pope Eugenius IV, followed them; and after- 
ward the Trent men formed it into an article backed with an 
anathema. X 


Si guis dixerit hac ſeptem ſacraminta ita 
inter ſe paria, ut nulla ratione aliud fit 
alio dignius, anathema fit, Sefſ. 7. Can. 3. 


Nove leis ſeptem ſunt ſacramenta, & P. 
Eug. in Inſtr. Arm. 

Bellarmine could find none before him. 
Vid. de Sacram. 2. 25. 


Upon which raſh and peremptory ſentence touching all ancient divines, we may 


note ; 


1. Is it not ſtrange that an article of faith ſhould be formed upon an ambiguous 


word, or a term of art, uſed with great variety? 


2. Is it not ſtrange to define a point, whereof it is moſt plain that the Fathers were 


ignorant, wherein they never did agree or reſolve any thing ? 
3. Yea whereof they ſpeak variouſly. 
4. Is it not odd and extravagant to 

conſideration or certainty ? 


damn or curſe people for a point of ſo little 


5. Is it not intolerable arrogance and preſumption to define, nay indeed to make 
an article of faith, without any manner of ground, or colour of authority, either from Malta dicun- 


ſcripture, or tradition of the ancient Fathers ? 


tur a veteribus 
Sacramenta 


prater iſia ſaptem. Bell. de Sacr. 2: 24. Many things are by the ancients called ſacraments beſides theſe ſeven. 


1 Theſſ.v. 21. 
Col. ii. 8. 


own inventions; it forbiddeth us to ſwallow whole the doctrines and precepts of Mat. xv. 9. 


them for true, without an 

authority. They wwho are provided 1 

them promiſe and ſiwear obedience to 
p 3 Ae 


— 
7 


farther enquiry or diſcuſſion, barely upon his 
having care of ſauls, let Provifi de be- 


® AiSaxaic 
FO1KIXMSy 
Eevais wh 


But the Pope and Roman Church exact from us a ſubmiſſion to their dictates, ad- lege 


Heb. xiii. 9. 


* 


neficits guibuſe 
Cungue curam 


Trid. S. cap. 24. 12. de. R. nec non c, 


y terms of them being certainly unknown to the 


—— 


Primitive Church, deviſed by human ſubtlety, curioſity, contentiouſneſs. —— 


divers of them being (in all appearance, to the judgment of common ſenſe) un- 


Vor. I. 5D 


3 
a FT 
> K A n pa 


fierce; divers of them 


” 3 


ä 


4. 


l 
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frivolous and vain; divers of them palpably falſe. Namely, all ſuch propoſitions, a; 


have been taught by their great Funto's, allowed by the Pope, eſpecially that of Ten. 
n Moreover all other things delivered, defined and declared by the 
Occumenicis Conciliis, ac precipud d Sacroſan- Jacred canons and oecumenical councils, and eſpecially by 
Aa Tridentina Synods tradita, definita, & de- the holy ſynod of Trent, I undoubtedly receive and profeſ;. 
2 Bo 2 ro 5 1 8 : and alſo all things contrary thereunto, and all bereſies bat. 
cunque ab Ecclefia damnatas A wh hay + ſoever condemned and reject ed, and anathematized by the 
anathematizatas ego pariter damn, e ® Church, I in like manner do condemn, reject, and anathemn. 


h . X 6 22 8 o * * wn y 
anathematiza. P. Pü IV. rg. Hanc we- This is the true Catholick Faith, out of which they, 


ram Catbolicam fidem, extra quam nulla ſalus 120 | 
N pore. - Ibid. can be no ſalvation.” 

This uſurpation upon the conſciences of Chriſtians (none like whereto was ever 
known in the world) they proſecute with moſt uncharitable cenſures; curſing and 
damning all who do not in heart and profeſſion ſubmit to it, obliging all their con. 
ſorts to join therein, againſt all charity and prudence. 

Rom. xiv. 1. The ſcripture enjoineth us to bear with thoſe who are weak in faith, and ert in 
xv. 1, 7. doubtful or diſputable matters. 
But the Popes with cruel uncharitableneſs, not only do cenſure all that cannot af. 


ſent to their devices, which they obtrude as articles of faith : forely perſecute then 


with all forts of puniſhments ; even with death itſelf; a practice inconſiſtent with 
Chriſtian meekneſs, with equity, with reaſon ; and of which the Fathers expreſicd 
the greateſt deteſtation. | 


Totam Theologiam & capite uſque ad calcem They have unwoven and altered all Theol rom head to {ut 
Ls pe A ˙ A · nd of Seine have made it ſophiſtical. 27. a 
The Pope with his pack of mercenary clients at Trent, did indeed eſtabliſh ſchol- 
ſtical or ſophiſtical, rather than a Chriſtian theology; framing points, deviſed by the 
idle wits of latter times, into definitions and peremptory concluſions, backed with 
curſes and cenſures : concerning which concluſions it is evident, 
Fernaliter ja- That the Apoſtles themſelves would not be able to underſtand many of them, 
fo, % That ancient Fathers did never think any thing about them. e 
Ex chere ehe- That divers of them conſiſt in application of artificial terms and phraſes deviſed by 
F. human ſubtlety. - | 5 1 
1 That divers of them are in their own nature diſputable; were before diſputed by 
Ser 7. Can. wiſe men, and will ever be diſputed by thoſe who freely uſe their judgment. 
9: That there was no need of defining many of them. | 
That they blindly lay about them, condemning and curſing they know not who, 
Fathers, Shoolmen, Divines, Sc. who have expreſsly affirmed points ſo damned by 
them, 1 ; | | 
© That many truths are uncharitably backed with curſes, which diſparageth them; 
(ſeeing a man may err pardonably—— C z2AAoig mx opuer amravlec) in many things ur 
mo. GTG. 1 os C 
Saſfg. Can. 5. 1 5 inſtance; what need was there of defining, what need of curfing thoſe, who 
Nam. vii. e to be truly and properly fin, upon St Paul's authority, calling 
Nee IQL:: e eee Is NY | 5 
cue manida- That Adam preſently upon the tranſgreſion did loſe the ſanctity and juſtice in ubic 
T be was conflitured., tk eh 
. tranfgreſſus, flatim ſanctitatem & juſtitiam in qua conflitutus fuerat, amifſe. Tbid. Can. 1. 


Sſ.6.  , What need of curſing thoſe, who fay that men are juſtified by the ſole remiſſon Ui 
F ler ins, according to St Paul's notion, and uſe of the word Juſtification ?. 85 
W.. What need of thoſe, who ſay the grace of God by which ae are juſtified, is only the 


F 74 favour of God, whereas it is plain enough that Go 's grace there in ot Paut, doth bg 


Jafiifcamur, nify nothing elſe, applied to that caſe, 


* 


e tantum fa- Or that faith is zotheng-elſe, but a reliance in God's mercy, remitting fins for Chrif , 
worem Pei» ſeeing it is plain that St Paul doth by faith chiefly mean the belief of that princips 


S . 6. C * fn nd * = — 

12 * -pdintrof gaſp ell iy 0 . 
5%. 6. Can. Or that good works do not cauſe an increaſe of juſtification ; ſeeing St ble 
f + doth exclude juſtification, by works ; and it is a free work of God ——uncap? 


Non _ of degrees | | 
fius aug * ; Ls 8 Fi, "2d (1174 I * 41 F 15907 : 7. ; E ki 
cauſam—— - Or that after remiſſion of ſin in juſtification, @ guilt of paying temporal pa 
Ut nullus re- , abide. 3 Jy : | | „ | | | 5 


maneat reatus 


pena temporalis exſolvende 7% 6, Can. 30. SY. 14. de pænit. Can. 15. | pe: ooo 


in dtb 
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Or that a man cannot by his works merit increaſe of grace, and glory and eternal life ; 5 6. Can. 
ſeeing a man is not to be blamed, who doth diſlike the uſe of fo fawcy a word; the ** 
which divers good men have diſclaimed. 

What need of curſing thoſe, who do not take the ſacraments to be preciſely ſeven? 
or who conceive that ſome one of their ſeven may not be truly and properly a Sacra- 
ment? ſeeing the word Sacrament is ambiguous, and by the Fathers applied to divers P- Sacramen- 
other things, and defined generally by St Auſtin, Signum rei /acre ; and that before 3 , 


Si quis dixe- 


Peter Lombard ever did mention that number. rit 
What need of damning thoſe, who do conceive the ſacraments equal in dignity? @*#/ra wel 
What need of defining, that ſacraments do confer grace ex opere operato; which is {rem S f.. 
an obſcure ſcholaſtical phraſe ? Can. 1. 
What need of curſing thoſe who ſay, that a character is not impreſſed in the 577 ay one 


foul of thoſe who take Baptiſm, Confirmation, or Orders? ſeeing what this character Non imprimi 
is (or this ſpiritual or undelible mark) they do not themſelves well underſtand or <4r#erem 


agrec. ff. 7. an. . 
What need of curſing thoſe, who do not think the validity of ſacraments (and 
conſequently the aſſurance of our being Chriſtians) dependeth on the intention of , 
the miniſter ? delebile. Ihid. 
What need of curſing thoſe, who think that a paſtor of the Church may change SY: 7. Can. 
the ceremonies of adminiſtring the ſacraments ; ſeeing St Cyprian often teacheth, that 975 7. Can. 
every paſtor hath full authority in ſuch caſes within his own precinct? 13- 
What need of defining the ſecond book of Maccabees to be canonical, againſt / 4. 
the common opinion of the Fathers (moſt expreſsly of St Auſtin himſelf ) of the 
moſt learned in all ages, of Pope Gelaſius himſelf (in decret.) Fidem minutis difſicant ambagibus. 
which the author himſelf (calling his work an epitome, and _ P e ingud nequior. | 
aſking pardon for his errors) diſclaimeth? and which common Per Gllen — een 
ſenſe therefore diſclaimeth. | Prudent. in Apothee/. 
Their new Creed of Pius IV, containeth theſe novelties and heterodoxies : 
1. Seven Sacraments. 2. Trent Doctrine of Fuſtification and Original fin. 3. Pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifice of the Maſs. 4. Tranſubſtantiation. 5. Communicating under one 
kind. 6. Purgatory. 7. Invocation of Saints. 8. Veneration of Reliques. 9. Worſhip 
of Images. 10. The Roman Church to be the Mother and Miſtreſs of all Churches. 1 1. 
Swearing Obedience to the Pope. 12, Receiving the Decrees of all Synods, and of 


Trent. 
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Au 6. de Bapt. 3. 
Non habet Charitatem Dei, qui Eccleſiæ non diligit Initatem. 
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E PH ES. iv. 4. | 
One Body, and one Spirit, 


T H E Unity of the Church is a point which may ſeem ſomewhat ſpecula- 


tive and remote from practice; but in right judgment it is otherwiſe; 
many duties depending upon a true notion and conſideration of it; ſo 
: that from ignorance or miſtake about it we may incur divers offences of 
omiſſions of duty; hence in holy ſcripture it is often propoſed as a conſiderable 
point, and uſeful to praftic. 8 ER 
And if ever the conſideration of it were needful, it is ſo now when the Church is 
fo rent with diſſenſions; for our ſatisfaction and direction about the queſtions and 
caſes debated in Chriſtendom; for on the explication of it, or the true reſolution 
wherein it doth conſiſt, the controverſies about Churcb- Government, Hereſy, Schiſm, 
Liberty of Conſcience, and by conſequence many others do depend ; yea indeed all 
others are by ſome parties made to depend thereon. Ia. 16 abs 
Saint Paul exhorting the Epheſians, his diſciples, to the maintenance of cha- 
rity and peace among themſelves, doth for inducement to that practice, repre- 
ſent the unity and community of thoſe things which jointly appertain' to them 
as Chriſtians; the unity of that Body whereof they were members; of that Spirit 
which did animate and act them; of that Hope to which they were called; of that 
Lord whom they all did worſhip and ſerve; of that faith which they did profeſs; 
of that Baptiſm whereby they were admitted into the ſame ſtate of duties, of rights, 
of privileges; of that one God and univerſal Fatber, to whom they had all the 
ſame relations. — I e. ** 
He beginneth with the Unity of the Body; that is, of the Chriſtian Church; con- 
cerning which Unity, what it is, and wherein it doth conſiſt, I mean now to diſcourſe. 
In order to clearing which point, we muſt firſt ſtate what the Church is, of which 
we diſcourſe; for the word Church is ambiguous, having both in holy ſcripture, and 
common uſe, divers ſenſes ſomewhat different: For, ROI ta 


\ 
\. 


T, Some» 


ä * Ald. — 


_— ———_ 
at —_ —— 4 2 _ „ 
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* 1. Sometimes any aſſembly or company of Chriſtians, is called a Church 10 


Philem. 22 when mention is made of * the Church in ſuch a houſe (whence Tertullian faith, | 
+ Ubi tre: Fe- Where there are three, even Laicks, there is a Church). 

fa of, licet 2. Sometimes a particular ſociety of Chriſtians living in ſpiritual communion, and 
d Exh. Caß. under diſcipline, as when, || the Church at ſuch a town ;, | tbe Churches of ſuch 4 
cap. 7 province; the Churches, all the Churches, are mentioned; according to which 
A notions St Cyprian ſaith, that there is a Church, where there is a people uni ted to 7 


1 Cor. i. 1. Prieſt, and a flock adhering to their ſhepherd: and ſo Ignatius ſaith, that without 
I * the orders of the Clergy a Church is not called. 


2 Cor. i. 1. Amos ii. 1, &c. Rom. xvi. 1. Acts ix. 31. Gal. i. 2. 1 Cor. xvi. 1. i. 19. 2 Cor, viii, 1. * Rom. xvi. 4. 1 Cor, 


| bv. 17. xi. 16. Acts xvi. 5. Apoc. ii. 7, 11. Ka) 'Exzandiar. Act xiv. 23. + Ecclfia, Plebs Sacerdoti adunata, & paſtori jy 


Grex adberens. Cypr. Ep. 69. || Xagis TeTw! 'ExxaAndia 2 x4atiTay. Ignat. ad Tral. 


3. A larger collection of divers particular ſocieties combined together in order, un- 
der direction and influence of a common government, or of perſons acting in the pu- 
blick behalf, is termed a Church: as the Church of Antzcob, of Corinth, of Feruſa- 
lem, &c. each of which at firſt probably might conſiſt of divers congregations, ha- 
ving dependencies of leſs towns annexed to them, all being united under the care of 


the Biſhop and preſbytery of thoſe places; but however, ſoon after the Apoſtles times 


it is certain that ſuch collections were, and were named Churches. 


Mat xi. 18. 4 The ſociety of thoſe who at preſent, or in courſe of time profeſs the faith and 
Eph. iii. 10. goſpel of Chriſt, and undertake the evangelical covenant, in diſtinction to all other 
on. . - religions: particularly to that of the Fews ; which is called the ſynagogue. 

- 7. 28. F. The whole body of God's people that is, ever hath been, or ever ſhall be, 
CO x-32- from the beginning of the world to the conſummation thereof, who having (or 
Xiv. 12. mally or virtually) believed in Chriſt, and ſincerely obeyed God's laws, ſhall final) 
by the meritorious performances and ſufferings of Chriſt be faved, is called the 
Church, - : | | 

Of theſe acceptations the ' two latter do only come under preſent confideration, it 
being plain that St Paul doth not ſpeak of any one particular or preſent ſociety; 
but of all at all times who have any relation to the ſame Lord, Faith, Hope, Se- 
craments, &c. 8 | ; S; 

Wherefore, to determine the caſe between theſe two, we muſt obſerve, that to 
the latter of theſe (that is, to the Catholick ſociety of true believers and faithful 
ſervants of Chriſt, diffaſed through all ages, diſperſed through all countries, where 
port doth ſojourn on earth, part doth refide in heaven, part is not yet extant; 
Epheſ. i. 10. but 

recollected at the reſurrection of the juſt ; that I ſay to this Church) N all the 
Col. i. 18, 20. glorious titles and excellent privileges attributed to the Church in holy ſcripture do 
agree. 5 3 | Ks | 

This is the body of Chriſt, whereof he is the Head and Saviour. 2 | 
Se Peer RI 11 his is the ſpouſe, and wife of Chrift ; whereof he is the 
Epheſ. v. 25, 32. Are. x 7. Matt. pridegroem and huſband. YT Bat 


XXii. 2. Au. 1. 


Matt. xiv. 5 1 1. Heb 7 which is built upon @ rock, ſo that the gates of bell fhall nt 
. Pet. u. „ ü. 21. att. Ss i Ins r . * i . / 1 4 5 | g 
a hood. Us. BT 2, 10, Gal. iv. 26. prevail again 11. 
Heb. xii. 22. | is, 


| AI This is thecity of God; the new, the holy, the heavenly Je- 
IT SHER 28603; ruſalem, the mother us all. 3 © : : 
Pf. cxxxii.13- This is the Sian which the Lord hath choſen, which he hath defired for his habitation, 
Va. ii. 22 where he hath reſolved to place bis reſt and reſidence for ever. ds ; 
. Fe 2 is the mountain of the Lord, ſeated above all mountains, unto which all nations 
Heb. x 23 Th i the ele generation, royal prieſt hood, holy nation, peculiar prople. ; 
This as the general aſſembly, and Church of the firſt-born, who are enrolled in ben. 
ven. 
Ads xx. 2. This is the Church which God bath purchaſed with his own blood ; and for arlicb 
Chriſt bath delivered himfelf, that be might ſanctihʒ it, and cleanſe it, with th? 


Eph. v. 25- 4<waſhing of water by the word, that he might preſent it to himſelf a glorious 


' (Church, not having ſpot or wrinkle, nor any ſuch thing 3 but that it might be br 
H and unblemiſbed. 1 | 8 E UP” 


all whereof is deſcribed in the regiſter of divine bpm ggnr and ſhall be 


This is the houſe.of God; whereof out Lord is the maſter: 


To 


ide U nit) of the Church. os 


To this Church as thoſe high elogies moſt properly do appertain, ſo that unity 
which is often attributed to the Church doth peculiarly belong thereto. 

This is that one body, into which we are all baptized by one ſpirit ; which is Init 1 Cor. xii.13. 
together, and compatted of parts affording mutual aid and ſupply to it's nouriſhment Bob. prays © 
and increaſe ; the members whereof do hold a mutual ſympathy and complacence; Col. ii. 19. 
which is joined to one head, deriving ſenſe and motion from it; which is enlivened ! Cor. £1.26. 
and moved by one ſpirit. 

This is that one ſpiritual houſe, reared upon the foundation of the prophets and 1 Cor. xii.13. 
apoſtles, Feſus Chriſt being the chief corner-ſtone; in whom all the building fitly fra- —_— 
med together groweth unto an holy temple.in the Lord. ra. 

This is that one family of God, whereof Chriſt is the Oi et whence good Heb. iii. 6. 
Chriſtians are c1!xc441 Oe. 1 Tim. ili. 15. 

This is that one city, or corporation, endued with an ample charter and noble fich. f, 
privileges, in regard to which St Paul faith we are YXupnAirai mwr , (fellow- Apoc. iii. 12. 
citizens of the ſaints) and that our @A/Tevpa (our civil ſtate and capacity) is in 1 
beaven, or that we are citizens thereof. Phil ill. 2 

That one holy nation, and peculiar people, (the ſpiritual Iſrael,) ſubject to the , pet. ii. 9. 
ſame government and law, (that which is called the kingdom of heaven,) enjoy- Ezck.xxxvii. 
ing the ſame franchiſes and privileges, following the fame cuſtoms and faſhions ; 22. 
uſing the ſame converſation and language; whereof Jeſus Chriſt is the lord and 
king. 

This is the * one flock, under one ſhepherd. * Joh. x. 16. 

This is the ſociety of thoſe for whom Chriſt did pray, that they might + be Ezek.xxxvii. 


24. XXiv. 23. 
all one. + Joh. xvii. 


It is true, that divers of theſe characters are expreſſed to relate to the Church after 20. 
Chriſt; but they may be allowed to extend to all the faithful ſervants of God before, Ex quo wocan- 
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who in effect were Chriſtians, being ſaved upon the ſame account: and therefore — - 
did belong to the ſame body, ra. Aug. in 


Pal. cx xviii. 

Since men are called ſaints, there is a Church upon earth. Sandi ante Legem, Sancti ſub Lege, Sancti ſub Gratia, omnes hi perfi- 
cientes Corpus Domini in membris ſunt Eceliſiæ conſtituti. Greg. —_ Ep. 24. Saints before the law, ſaints under the law, ſaints 
under the goſpel, all theſe make up the body of Chriſt, and are reckoned among the members of the Church, | 


To this Church in a more ſpecial and eminent manner all thoſe titles, and par- 
ticularly that of unity, are aſcribed ; but the ſame alſo in ſome order and meaſure do 
belong and are attributed to the univerſal Church ſojourning upon earth. 

For becauſe this viſible Church doth enfold the other, (as one maſs doth contain 
the good ore and bale alloy; as one floor the corn and the 
chaff as one field the wheat and the tares; as one net the One great q; dogs of one bo 
choice fiſh and the refuſe; as one fold the ſheep and the ftr. fl. 2 338 W 
goats; as one tree the living and the dry branches:) becauſe 
this ſociety is deſigned to be in reality what the other is in appearance, the ſame Joh. xv. 2. 
with the other: becauſe therefore preſumptively every member of this doth paſs for 
a member of the other, (the time of diſtinction and ſeparation not being yet come:) 

Becauſe this in it's profeſſion of truth, in it's ſacrifices of devotion, in it's practice | 
of ſervice and duty to God doth communicate with that: Therefore commonly the Mat. xiii. 30. 
titles and attributes of the one are imparted to the other. 

All, faith St Paul, are not Iſrael who are of Iſrael; nor is be a Jew, that is one * ix. 6. 
cutwardly ; yet in regard to the conjunction of the reſt with the faithful Iſraelites; 5.7 18. 
becauſe of external conſent in the ſame profeſſion and conſpiring in the ſame ſer- 3 t lili 
vices, all the congregation of 1/7ael is ſtyled a holy nation, and peculiar people. a Sas: 


rum, ita pro- 
xima mea in medio filiarum Unde filias appellat, niſi propter communionem Sacramentorum ? Aug. de Unit. Eccl. cap. 13. As the 


lilly among thorns, ſo is my love among the daughters. Why doth he call them daughters, but for the communion, and 
agreement in ſacraments ? | 7 | 


So likewiſe do the Apoſtles ſpeak to all members of the Church as to elect and 


holy perſons, unto whom all the privileges of Chriſtianity do belong; although 


really hypocrites and bad men do not belong to the Church, nor are concerned in it's Non adam 
unity, as St Auſtin doth often teach. 8 * — 

| . res, 
Jeneratores. Videntur eſſe in Eceliſia, non ſunt. Aug. de Bap. c. Don. 4. 1. 6. 7. Ecclefiam veram intelligere non audio niff in /andis 
& juſlis. Aug. de Bapt. 5. 27. I dare not underſtand the true Church to be but among holy and righteous men. Pax autem hujus 
Unitatis in felis bonis eft—Sicut autem iſti qui intus cum gemitu tolerantur, guamvis ad eandem Columbe unitatem Of illam glorioſam 
Ecclefiam, non habentem maculam aut rugam, aut aliquid gjuſmodi non pertineant, Idem de. Bapt. 3. 18. Nec regenerati ſpiritualiter in 
corpus & membra Chriſti co-edificenter niſi boni, c. Aug. de Unit. 18. Multi tales ſunt in Sacramentorum communione cum E cclefia, & 
lamen jam non ſunt in Ecclefia. Idem de Unit. Eccl. c. 20, There are many ſuch who communicate in ſacraments with the Church, 
and yer they are not in the Church. Omnes mali ſpiritualiter & bonis ſejundti ſunt. De Bapt. 6. 4. All evil men are ſpiritually ſe- 
vered from the good. ID 3% | 


V or, I. 3 | 1 © The 


icut lilium in © 
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f ee beg le F ] The places therefore of ſcripture which do repreſent the my 
. Church one, as unqueſtionably they belong (in their princi 

ngr of , q * F g( their principal 
FR. Lan eee e ecke eee, notion and intent) to the true univerſal Church, (called hy - 


Church myſtical and inviſible;) ſo may they by analogy and participation be un. 
derſtood to concern the viſible Church Catholick here on earth; which profeſſeth 
faith in Chriſt, and obedience to his laws, | 

And of this Church (under due reference to the other) the queſtion is, Wherein 
the unity of it doth conſiſt, or upon what grounds it is called one ? being that it 
compriſeth in itſelf ſo many perſons, ſocieties, and nations, 

For reſolution of which queſtion, we may conſider, that a community of men 
may be termed one upon ſeveral accounts and grounds ; as, fs 

For ſpecial unity of nature, or as Unum genus; ſo are all men one by participa- 
tion of common rationality ; 2d 'Arewmror, Humanum genus. | 

For cognation of blood; as, Gens una; fo are all Fews, however living diſper. 
ſedly over the world, reckoned one nation, or people; ſo all kinſmen do conſti- 
tute one family; and thus alſo all men, as made of one blood, are one people. 

For commerce of language; ſo Italians and Germans are eſteemed one people, 
although living under different laws and governments, 

For conſent in opinion, or conformity in manners and practices ; as, men of the 
ſame ſect in religion or philoſophy, of the ſame profeſſion, faculty, trade: fo Fews, 
Mabometans, Arians ; ſo Orators, Grammarians, Logicians; ſo Drvines, Lawyers, 
Phyficians, Merchants, Artizans, Ruſticks, &c. 

For affection of mind, or compacts of good-will ; or for links of peace and 
amicable correſpondence ; in order to mutual intereſt and aid; as, friends and 
confederates. ach 

For being ranged in order under one law and rule ; as thoſe who live under 
one monarchy, or in one commonwealth ; as the people in England, Spain, France; 
in Venice, Genoa, Holland, &c. 

Upan ſuch grounds of union or unity, a ſociety of men is denominated one ; and, 
upon divers ſuch accounts, it is plain that the Catholick Church may be faid to be 
One. For, | . 

I. It is evident, that the Church is one by conſent in faith and opinion concerning 

My Beep bear all principal matters of doctrine, eſpecially in thoſe which have conſiderable influ 
my woice. ence upon the practice of piety toward God, righteouſneſs toward men, and fobri- 
Joh. x. 27- ety of converſation ; to teach us which the grace of God did appear. 
Regula f. As he that ſhould in any principal doctrine differ from Plato (denying the in- 
| ta immebilis mortality of the foul, the providence of God, the natural difference of good and evil;) 
Ag + cg would not be a Platoniſi; ſo he that diſſenteth from any doctrine of importance, 
Yirg. vol. 1. manifeſtly taught by Chri/?, doth renounce Chriſtianity. 
Rom. vi. 17. All Chriſtians are delivered into one form of doftrine ; to 
Col. ii. 7. Heb. iii. 6. xiii. 9. which they muſt ſtifly and ſtedfaſtly adhere, keeping the de- 
6 poſitum committed to them: They muſt rive together fir 
the faith of the goſpel; and, earneſtly contend for the faith which was once delivered 
to the ſaints : They muſt hold faſt the Tin of ſound words. in faith and lee 
Jud 3. which is in Chriſt Feſus; that great ſalvation, which at firſt began to be ſpoken by 
2 Tim. i. 13. the Lord, and was confirmed unto them by bis hearers, God alſo bearing them witnts 


Heb. ii. 3. 74h Ans and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, e- w. 
cording to his own will. | 5 es | m 
e They are bound tt mind, or think, one and the ſame thing; reg 
Phil. if s. s Oar. zi. a1. to ſtand faſt in one ſpirit with one mind; to alk by the ſame * 
Phil. i. 27. Phil. ili. 16. rule; to be joined together in the ſame mind, and in tit 


4 Che * 16. 2 ſO; with one mind and mouth to glorify God the father of our Lord Fefus 
eAgirade They are obliged to diſclaim conſortſhip with the gain-fayers of this doctrine ; 5 
1 Tim. vi. 4. Hand off from thoſe who do ireegSotev, or who do not conſent to the wholeſome word 
2 Theft. ii. of our Lord Fefus Chriſt, and to the doftrine which is according to godlineſs, te mark 
rn 5. thoſe who make divifions and 8 befide the doctrine which Chriſtians had learn 
Tit. iii. 10. and to decline from them: To rejeft hereticks : To beware of falſe prophets 
- Mat. vii. 15. xxiv. 11. AQ. xx, 20,20, J. Jed#c*153 of theſe who ſpeak ks things ta dra® 

*NERY Rob bv. 1 4, 93% diſctples after them : To pronounce anathema upon whoever | 
Gal. i. 8. iii. 28. (26) ball preach any other doffrine. - pron 


* 
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Thus are all Chriſtians one in Chriſt Tefus : thus are they (as Tertullian ſpeak- 


eth) confederated in the ſociety of a ſacrament, or of one 
rofeſſion. 

This preaching and this faith the Church having received, 
though diſperſed over the world, doth carefully hold, as inha- 
biting one bouſe ; and alike believeth theſe things, as if it 
had one foul, and the ſame heart, and conſonantly doth 
preach, and teach, and deliver theſe things, as if it had but 
one mouth. 

As for kings, though their kingdoms be divided, yet he equally 
expects from every one of them one diſpenſation, and one and 
the ſame ſacrifice of a true confeſſion and praiſe. So that, 
though there may ſeem to be à diverſity 0 f temporal ordi- 
nances, yet an unity and agreement in the right faith may be 
beld and maintained among them. 


De facietate ſacramenti conferderantur. 
Tert. in Marc. iv. 5. 

IIe 79 xnguy wal TA4PHANCU 2, Y Ta- 
7% F Tie in FExzAnia mnie é 3% 
Ti #dg jw d tg fh eminnos o- 
AtuH ws Wea NW OUIKSTH, i jðjꝭu Ti 
gebet TETUS ws iay SUN x) F avTHY 6» 
X,40% xAH⁰¹j 95 guεαοοανναe rat ra x- 
puaret x Jud ag ne, xi TacgdSon1, ws e 
C61et KEKTHAEVN. Iren. 1. 3. (apud Epiph. 
Her. 31.) 

Rege. — Quorum etfi diviſa ſunt regna, - 
qualiter tamen de fingulis diſpenſcitios em exi- 
git, unamgque de eis vere de ſe confeſſionis lo- 
ſtiam laudis expeftat—ut etfi diſpoſitionum 
temporalium wideatur efſe diverſitas circa tjus 
fidei rectitudinem unitatis conſonantia tenea- 


tur. (P. Leo. II. Ep. 5. ad Ervig R. Hiſp.) 


In regard to this union in faith peculiarly, the body of Chriſtians adhering to 
it, was called the Catholick Church, from which all thoſe were eſteemed p/o facto 
to be cut off and ſeparated, who in any point deſerted that faith; ſuch a one (faith ES 


St Paul) *:treamwlai, is turned aſide, or hath left the Chriſtian way of life. 


0 Tots &, 
He Tit. iii. 10. 


in reality is no Chriſtian, nor is to be avowed or treated as ſuch, but is to be diſ- Rom. xvi.17, 


claimed, rejected, and ſhunned. 

He (faith St Cyprian) cannot ſeem a Chriſtian, who doth 
not perſiſt in the unity of Chriſt's goſpel and faith. 

J (faith Tertullian) à man be à heretick, be cannot be 
a Chriſtian, | 

Whence Hegefippus faith of the old hereticks, that they 
did divide the unity of the Church by pernicious ſpeeches 
againſt God, and his Chriſt. 

The wirtue (faith the paſtor Hermes, cited by Clemens 
Alexan.) which doth keep the Church together, 1s faith. 

So the Fathers of the fixth council tell the Emperor, that 
they were members one of another, and did conſtitute the one 
bod of Chrift by conſent in opinion with him, and one another; 
and by faith. 3 . | 

We ought in all things to hold the unity of the Catholick 


Church ; and not to yield in any thing to the enemies of faith 


and truth. 


In each part of the world this faith is one, becauſe this is the Chriſtian faith. 


2 Joh. 10. 


Nec Chriftianus videri poteſt, qui non per- 
manet in Evangelii qu & fidei weritate. 
1 de Unit. Eccl. | 

i Heretici ſunt, Chriſtiani e non po, 
ſunt, Tert. de Præſcr. c. 37. 

Ol rue Ee F irg © Exxantlas 
@IFoeruators Abyors nald F Oe, N xalg 
F Xeigd au7s, Euſ. Hiſt. 4. 22. 


H gurixuoa F 'ExxAnciay dpeTi, 1 
IIisss 181. Herm. apud Clem. Strom. p.281. 


Med dAAnAGY bre Huan, x) 70 * 
Tout guvicav]av Reg id 7 mpos dv- 
Tov Y dAAnAss Gmodotias x aigtus. 
Conc. VI. A. 18. p. 271. 


Per omnia debemus Ecclefie Catholice Uni- 
tatem tenere, nec in aliquo fidei & weritatis 
hoſtibus cedere. Cypr. Ep. 71. (ad Quint. 
de Steph. P.) | 


Utriuſque par- 


tis terrarum fi- 


des ifta una eft, quia & fides ina Chriſtiana eſt. Aug. c. Jul, 1. 2. (p. 203. 2.) 


| He denies Chriſt, who confeſſeth not all things that are Chriſt's. 


Negat Chri- 


qui non 


m, 
omnia que Chrifti ſunt confitetur. A mbr. in Luc. /ib. 6. cap. 9. P. 90. A p. 85.) 


Hence in common practice, whoever did appear to differ from the common faith, 


other Chriſtians. 


There are points of leſs moment, more obſcurely delivered. in which Chriſtians 
with breach of unity may diſſent, about which they may diſpute, in which they 4% ande cri 


may err without breach of unity, or prejudice to charity. 


regulæ Catholice defenfores, ſalvã fidei co 
tiones. Aug. ad Jan. Ep. 118. Ep. 86. (ad Caſal.) 


was rejected as an apoſtate from Chriſtianity, and unworthy the communion of 


Alia ſunt in 
quibus inter ſe 
am dotti ſimi 
algue optimi 


mpage non conſonant, &c, Aug. c. Jul. 1. 2. p. 205. Totum hoc genus liberas habet obſerya- 


The faith of Chriſtians did at firſt conſiſt in few points, thoſe which were profeſ- 
ſed in baptiſm, whereof we have divers ſummaries in the ancients—by analogy 
whereto all other propoſitions were expounded, and according to agreement whereto 
found doctrines were diſtinguiſhed from falſe : ſo that he was accounted orthodox 


who did not violate them 

So be that holds that immoveable rule of truth which he 
received at bis baptiſm, will know the words and ſayings and 
parables which are taken out of the ſcriptures, &c. 


Vo I. I. 35 E2 


Sic autem gui regulam weritatis immobilem 
apud ſe habet, quam per Baptiſmum accepit, 
bæc quidem quæ ſunt ex Scripturis nomina & 
diftiones & parabolas cognoſcet, Ec, Iren. 
1. Vid. Gr. G. 4.) 5 

HII. It 
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and good-will. 


II. It is evident, that all Chriſtians are united by the bands of mutual 


An... 


charity 


They are all bound to wiſh one another well, to have a complacence in the good: 
and a compaſſion of the evils incident to each other, to diſcharge all offices of 
kindneſs, ſuccour, conſolation to each other. | 


Joh. xv. 12. 


1 Joh. iii. 11- 75 

1 Tbeff. iv. 9. Je love one another ; ) 
oh. xi. 35. 
hil. ii. 2. 


This is the command of Cbriſt to all; 
This is the common. badge 
cerned and diſtinguiſhed, Hereby (faith he) ſhall all men know that ye are my diſ. 
i. 2. ciples, if ye love one another: They muſt have the ſame love: They muſt love 7; 
1 Pet. ii. 8. brethren, be compaſſionate, pitiful, courteous each to other : T hey 
anothers burthens ; and, eſpecially, as they 


(This is my commandment, faith he, Tha; 
by which bis diſciples are dif. 


muſt bear one 


bave opportunity, do good to the hou. 


Gal. vi. 2, 16. hold of faith. If one member ſuffer, all the members muſt ſuffer with it; and if 


1 Cor. xii. 26. he member be honoured, all the members muſt rejoice. 


AR. iv. 32. 
Eph. v. 2. 3 
1 Cor. xvi. 14. walk in love, 


The multitude of them vb 


believe muſt be (like that in the As) of one beart, and of one ſoul. They muſt 
and do all things in love. | 


Whoever therefore doth highly offend againſt charity, maligning or miſchieving 
his brethren, doth hereby ſeparate himſelf from Cbhriſt's body, and ceaſe to be x 


Chriſtian. 

Hujus autem fraterne charitatis inimici 
Ave apertè ſorꝭs fint, ſius intùs efſe videantur, 
P ſuedo- chr iſtiani ſunt & Antichrifti. Aug. 
de Bapt. 3. 19. — Cim intizs videntur, ab 
illa inviſibili charitatis compage ſeparati ſunt ; 
Unde Johannes, (1 Joh. ii. 19.) Ex nobis 
exierunt, ſed mon erant ex nobis Non ait 
quad exeundo alieni fadti ſunt, ſed quod alie- 
eos exiſſe declaravit. 


ni trant, propter 
1 


They that are enemies to brotherly charity, whether they ar 
openly out of the Church, or ſeem to be within, they are Pſeudl. 
chriſtians and Anti- chriſt ben they ſeem to be within 
the Church, they are ſeparated from that invifible conjunction 
of charity; Whence St John, They went out from us, but 
were not of us. He ſaith not, that by their going out, they 
were made aliens, but becauſe they were aliens, therefore le 
declareth that they went out. 


| Wherefore the moſt notorious violations of charity being the cauſes of diſſe. 
ſrons and factions in the Church, the cauſeleſs ſeparation from any Church, the un- 
Juſt condemnation of Churches Whoever was guilty of any ſuch unchriſtian beha- 


viour, was rejected by the Fathers, and held to be no Chriſtian. 


Such were the 


Novatians, the Donatifts, the Meletians, the Luciferians, —and other ſchiſmaticks. 


Ti » av yivorTo xp o, 5 Tos 
TogeT@ F οαο,ucͥ Hue, 


Th Jia © dydmis dvd xalopay vis. 
2v 51 , π £Y wars Xews 


7 Baſ. Ep. 220. | 

E Fdupycruv wanpdy vie u 
ai ExXNU4. Ts O pp Th 
iges, nreht⁰να, Y dy any” waTeg i Evi 
Ed 1471 pits cu¹άN¹e eas Irafopuy H 
Ad urapyions: Bal. Ep. 338. 

H x IIe h ouldgus tpunNEv 
boxt eine, nv NU eva. ops F 
dyanu vuer aeTivxapey. Bal. Ep 

182. 


Dui ergo compage charitatis incorporati 
ſunt edificio ſuper petram conflituta, Tc. 
Aug. de Unit. cap. 18. | 1 

Membra verò Chrifti per anitatis tharita- 
tem ſibi copulantur, & per eandem capiti ſuo 
coherent, "quod eff. Chriflus. Aug. de Unit. 
cap. 2. 


rity of union, 


For what can be more acceptable and pleaſant, than to ſe 
thoſe who are ſevered and ſcattered into ſo many. places, yet 
kmit and joined together in the bond and union of charity, as 
harmonious members of the body of Chrift! © 

In old time——when the Church of God flouriſhed, being 
rooted in the ſame faith, united in love: there being as it 
were one conſpiracy or league of different members in one 


"we: 0 | 
or the communion of the Spirit is wont to knit and unite 


mens minds, which conjunction we believe to be between us and 


your charitable affetion. 

They therefore who by the bond of charity are incorpurated 
into the building, eie upon the rock, . 

But the members of Chriſt are joined together by the cba- 

ion, and by the ſame cleave cloſe to their head, 

wvhich is Chriſt, eto ls | 


Omnnes San#i fibi charitate tobærent.— Aug. de Bapt. 6. 3. 


III. All Chriſtians are united by ſpiritual cognation and alliance; as being all re- 


1 Pet. i. 33. 
Jam. i. 18. 
John i. 14. 


generated by the ſame incorruptible ſeed, being alike born, not of Shad, nor of the 
well of the fleſh, nor of the will of man, but of God; whence, as the ſons of God, 


Gal. iii. 26. and brethren of Chrift, they become brethren one to another; ſo that it is a pecu- 


Joh. i. 12. 
Heb ii. 10, 11. 3 g 
1 Cor. vii. 15. and a brother 


— . 11. 


har title or appellation of Chriſtians, zhe brethren, fignifying all Chriſtian people 3 
the ſame with a Chriſtian profeflor. 
IV. The whole Chriſtian Church is one by 


its incorporation into the myſtical 


body of Chriſt ; or as fellow-ſubjects of that ſpiritual, heavenly kingdom, where- 


They are un- Of Chriſt is the ſovereign head and governor ; whence t 
ſame laws, are obliged 


der a cove- 
nant of alle- 


iance. 


hey are governed by the 
by the ſame inſtitutions and ſanctions; they partake of the 


ſame privileges, and are entitled to the ſame promiſes, and encourage d by the ſame 
Ph. ir. 4. rewards ; (being called in one hope of their calling.) | 


* 


6 "I 
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So they make up one ſpiritual corporation, or republick, o 38 a Kier@ n4r]or. Rom. x. 
whereof Chriſt is their ſovereign lord. * 1 
Though the place disjoin them, yet the Lord joins them to- air; rovile sl., Hi. Chef 
gether, being their common lord, &c. 1 Cor. Orat. 1. Vid. 

Hence an habit of diſobedience doth ſever a man from this body; for, not every Mat. vii. 21. 
one that ſaith, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter in the kingdom of heaven, or continue there- 

in. Every ſuch perſon who denieth God in works, is a rebel, an outlaw, renoun- Tit. i. 16. 
cing his allegiance, forfeiting his title to God's protection and favour. 


He is not @ ſheep of Chriſt, becauſe he doth not * hear his voice. 83 


Sequitur, guo- 


modo ſe ovem ejus dicere audebit? Aug. de Unit. Eccl. e. 10. * Joh. x. 27. 


He is ſeparated from the body, by not holding the head. Col. ii. 9. 

"Tis he, to call one's ſelf a Cbriſtan, and not to do the Mendacium oft, Chriftianum ſe dicere, & 
works of Chriſt. opera Chriſti non facere. Ambr. 

He that does not the work of the Chriſtian name, ſeems not Qui Chriſtiani nominis opus non agit, 
to be a Chriſtian. 1— non efſe videtur. Salv. de Gub. 


When inſtead of the works themſelves, he begins to oppoſe * oro b debe etiam weritati 
even the moſt apparent truth, whereby he is reproved, then he apertiſſme, qud redarguitur, rere cape- 


is cut off (from the body, or the Church). = Hrs can. 


Hence St Auſtin often denieth wicked perſons to be in the pp, 
Church, or to appertain unto its unity. | 
For when there is one and the ſame Lord, that dwelleth in Nan guum Dominus unus atque idem fit, 
. © . F gui habitat in nobis, comjungit ubique & co- 
us, be every where joins and couples thoſe that are his with julu ſur vinculb Uniiatis. Firmil. apud 


the bond of unity. Cypr. Ep. 75. 


V. All Chriſtians are linked together in peaceable concord and confederacy ; fo 

that they are bound to live in good correſpondence,; to communicate in works of 

piety and devotion ;. to defend and promote the common intereſt of their profeſſion. 

Upon the entrance of the Goſpel by our Lord's incarnation, it was by a cele- _ 

ſtial herald proclaimed, Peace on earth, and good-will among men. It was our _ woes 

Lord's office * fo preach peace. It was a principal end and effect of his death xy, 2 

＋ to reconcile all men, and to deſiroy enmity. He ſpecially charged his diſciples, f Col. i. 20. 

tielww av & erNAus, to maintain peace one with another, It was his will at part- 3 ag 

ing with them, Peace 1 leave with you. | Joh. xiv. 1 
The Apoſtles frequently do _ to purſue peace with all them who call upon 2 Tim. ii. 22. 


Rom. xiv. 19. 


the Lord with a pure heart ; to follow the things which make for peace and edi- ph. iv. z. 


cation mutual; to keep the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. 


It was in the prophecies concerning the evangelical ſtate declared, that under it, Ifa. xi. 6. 
The wolf ſhould dwell with the lamb, and the leopard ſhould lie down with the "apy ns 7 
tid, and the fucking child ſhould play on the hole of the aſp; that is, that men of Ita. f. 4. 750 
all tempers and conditions, by virtue of this inſtitution, ſhould be diſpoſed to l learn war 
live innocently, quietly, and lovingly together; ſo that they ſhould not hurt, or . 
deſtroy in all God's holy mountain; for that would be a duty incumbent on the 
diſciples of this inſtitution, which all good Chriſtians would obſerve. | 
The evangelical covenant, as it doth ally us to God, fo it doth confederate us 
together: The ſacraments of this covenant are alſo ſymbols of peace and amity 

tween thoſe who undertake it. Of Baptiſm it is ſaid, that ſo many of you as | 

ave been baptized into Chriſt, have put on Chrift ; and thence, e are one in Gal. iii. 27, 
Chriſt Feſus All in one ſpirit have been baptized into one body. And in _— a 
Euchariſt, by partaking of one individual food, they are tranſmuted into one body 
and ſubſtance ; Ve (faith St Paul) being many are one bread, one body; for all of 1 Cor. x. 7. 
us do arty of one bread. * 

By which ſacraments alſo our e appear to be united: N & ipfo Sacramento populus nefter ad. 
for as many grains lee . eee 
ther make one br ead ; 2 in Chr 1ſt, who 15 the Brea of Hoa. commixta, panem aver en fic in Chri- 


ven, We * know our ſelves to be one body, that our company Vo. 1 of paris califtis, unum ſeiamus 7 


«Lf „ cui _conjund? 

ar number be conjoined and united togetber. — = 2,76 3 uf E 
With us there is both one Church, and one mind, and undi- Nsbis & Ecchfia una, &r mens juncta, 

vided concord. 3 | & individua concordia. Cypr. Ep. 57. 

Let us bold the peace of the. Cathalick Church in tbe unity =Catholice Ecchfie pacem concordie ni. 

of concord. ks ; 8 tate teneamus. Ep. 45. 


3 * : 
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Manente concordiæ vinculo, & perſeverante 
Catholice Eccliſiæ individuo Sacramento, 
&c. Ep. 52. (ad Anton. p. 96.) 

Dui ergo nec unitatem Spiritits, nec con- 
junctionem Pacis obſeruat, & ſe ab Eccleſiæ 

vinculo, atque a Sacerdotum collegio ſeparat, 
Le nec poteſtatem poteſt habere, nec hono- 
rem, Wc, Ibid. p. 97. | 


Thus in general. 


Vor. I. 
The bond of concord remaining, and the individual ſacra. 
ment of the Catholic Church continuing, &c. 
He therefore that keeps neither the unity of the ſpirit, nor the 
conjunction of peace, and ſeparates himſelf from the bond of the 
Church, and the college (or ſociety) of prieſts, can have neither 


the power of a Biſhop, nor the honour. 
But particularly, all Chriſtians ſhould aſſiſt one another in the 


common defence of truth, piety, and peace, when they are aſſaulted, in the pro- 
Phil. i. 17. pagation of the faith, and enlargement of the Church, which is ov»aJAdy TY Tinea 
1 Tim. 1. 18. 2g Ye, fo contend together for the faith of the goſpel; to be good ſoldiers of 


Vi. 12. 


2 Tim. iv. 7. Chriſt ; warring the good warfare ; 


Jud. 3. ſaints. 


TIA Te p15, Vw uy St emioonar Ex- 
KANTI2S IK.00 Aby pd Tos Tas12;;008 du 
£7vTesvTo. Euſeb. 5. 23. 


Cypr. Ep. 67. 


Laborantes hic nos & contra invidie im- 
petum totis fidei viribus refiſtentes, multum 


Sermo weſter adjuvit, Fc. Cypr. Ep. 23. 


Nriving for the faith once delivered to the 


Hence if any where any hereſy or bad doctrine ſhould ariſe, all Chriſtians 


ſhould be ready to declare againſt it; that it may not infeg, 
or ſpread a doubt ariſing, as in the caſe of celebrating Eaſter; 
They all with one conſent, declared by letters the decree of the 
Church to all every where. 

Eſpecially the paſtors. of the Churches are obliged with 
one conſent to oppoſe it. 

While we laboured here, and withſtood the force of envy with 
the whole firength of our faith, your ſpeech aſſiſted us very 


much 


Thus did the Biſhops of ſeveral Churches meet to ſuppreſs the hereſy of Pope 


Samoſatenus. 


This was the ground of moſt ſynods. 


OuTws of f Tadra rav]axy rouri- 
ag tl Tois 9 Alferixcr dWggtSivTes 
zaiviouacr xoviy ws ovuruxorT u 
+$ isses Ir, d re dIeapinas fave 
Tois iSoxtuay,, Tara reads Tols d r- 
ot 31 Hel h Zafqu- 
*g 414 Apen Ned A Y va 
Tois ir dn Rpfν,αuôbü ber of 
3 wraile Y *AToanapis AVuny pp 
gapresc, Tois &W Ira F . tyre 
Cov. Syn. Chalced. ad Imper. Conc. Chalc. 


pars 3. þ. 78. 


So they who afterward in all places and ſeveral ways were 
gathered together againſt the innovations of hereticks, gave 
their common opinion in behalf of the faith, as being of one 
mind : what they had —_— among themſeFves in a bro- 
therly way, that they clearly transferred to thoſe ub were 
abſent : and they who at the council of Sardis had earneſtly 


contended againſt the remainders of Arius, ſent their judg- 


ment to thoſe of the Eaſtern Churches : and they who had 
diſcovered the infection of Apollinarius, made their opinions 
known to the Weſtern. | 


If any diſſenſion or faction doth ariſe in any Church, other Churches, upon no- 
tice thereof, ſhould yield their aid to quench and ſuppreſs it ; countenancing the 


Vid. Ep. 42. 
ad Cornel. 


aceable, checking and diſavowing the factious. 5 | 

Thus did St Cyprian help to diſcountenance and quaſh the Novatian ſchiſm. 

7. 77. Thus when the Oriental Churches did labour under the Arian faction, and diſ- 
| ſenſions between the Catholicks, St Bafil, (with other orthodox Biſhops con- 


ſorting with him) did write to the Weſtern Biſhops (of Italy and France) to 


yield their ſuccour. 


Hoc enim vel maxime, frater, laboramus, 
& laborare debemus, ut Unitatem à Domino, 
& per Apoſtolos nobis ſucceſſoribus traditam, 
quantum. poſſumus, obtinere curemus ; & quod 


in nobis e, Sc. Cypr. Ep. 42. p. 78. 


For this, my brother, we muſt earneſtly endeavour, and 
ought to endeavour, to have a care, as much as in us lies, 
to hold the unity delivered to us from the Lord, and by 
the Apoſtles, whoſe ſucceſſors we are; and what lies in us, 


All Chriſtians ſhould be ready, when opportunity doth invite, to admit one ano- 
ther to conjunction in offices of piety and charity; in prayer, in communion of 


Ep. 3988. advice. 


"Qrs 6 F pos nuas ,p ar d- 
pag tov ji N οE,ðõ,p vuar + axpi- 
c Dacns abr © 'ExxAndias d- 
Toppnyvus. Baſ. Ep. 75. h 

EiT& r weydans & S20QArs Korgav- 
TIYSsT0ASws *miCds un vis ExxAnciav 
UN Ad eds, x fave yer ER. 


Tioav]a Deopdr N nuiv Gur yEvsTo, s 


Ads peri ore, tx Wyn, d Kotrori- 
«5s, dN dmoCas F ,, c. Chryſ. ad 


Innoc. P. (Ep. 122.) 


the Euchariſt, in brotherly converſation, and pious conference for edification or 


So that be who flies and avoids communion with us, ycu in 


your prudence may know, that ſuch a man breaks himſelf F 


rom the whole Church, 
St Chryſoſtome doth complain of Epiphanius; : 
Then when he came to the great and holy city Conſtanti- 
nople, he came not out into the congregation, according 1% 
cuſtom and the ancient manner, he joined not himſelf with us, nr 
communicated with us in the word, and prayer, and the holy 
communion, &c. 4 


a i. 


4. 


—— .;! 9 
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So Polycarp being at Rome, did communicate with P. Anicetus. Er 75 Ex · 


, 1 _— 5 : 3 ANTI Ta- 
PEX@pnoer Ai . # Evyaesiay 76 Thoavxdpmy, xa WTerivy Snaovriri. Euſeb. 5. 24. 


If diſſenſion ariſe between divers Churches; another may interpoſe to reconcile C. Afr. 
them ; as did the Church of Carthage, between that of Rome and Alexandria. 8 
If any Biſhop were exceedingly negligent in the diſcharge of his office, (to the C. Afr. 
common damage of truth and piety) his neighbour Biſhops might admoniſh him i 123. 
thereto ; and, if he ſhould not reform, might deprive him of communion, 
All Chriſtians ſhould hold friendly correſpondence, as occaſion doth ſerve, and 
as it is uſeful to ſignify conſent in faith, to recommend perſons, to foſter charity, to 
convey ſuccour and advice, to perform all good offices of amity and peace. 


Siricius, who is our companion, and fellow-labourer, with |, / Sivicius bodie qui aner eft fociur, 
whom the whole world by mutual commerce of canonical or cum quo nobis totus orbis commercio formata: 
communicatory letters, agree together with us in one common > = communionis focietate concordant. 

a | pt. J. 2. p. 40. 
octety. 

The Catholick Church being one body, tis conſequent thereto, that we write and fig- "Evi; ca- 
mfy one to another, &c. Jos 5778. 7 


ä i *, Au- 
KAnGias d1AsD G0 £51 pa pe nuas X Cnpaivey d ννο e, Ac. Alex. Alexandriæ. Soc. 1. 6. 


In caſes of doubt or difficulty one Church ſhould have recourſe to others for ad- 
vice; and any Church ſhould yield it. 
Both common charity and reaſon requires, moſt dear brethren, Et dile&io communis & ratio erpeſcit fra- 


| | 6 
that we conceal nothing from your knowledge of thoſe things nabe, hwy — — 3 oy 


which are done among us, that ſo there may be common ad- mbis circa utilitatem Ecclefiaſtice admini- 
vice taken by us concerning the moſt uſeful way of ordering Fa Cher. Rom.) confilium. Cyp. Ep. 29. 
ecclefiaſtical affairs. | 

One Church ſhould acquaint others of any extraordinary Se 
tranſaction concerning the common faith or diſcipline; re- ** e epilttes ; particularly in Ep. 4. 

. . 5, 23, 29, 30, 42, 48. (P. Com.) 

queſting their approbation and countenance. | | 

Thus did the Eaſtern Churches give account to all other churches of their pro- 
ceedings againſt P. Samoſatenus. | | 

Which letters are ſent all the world over, and brought to the notice of all the Fuſeb 700 
Churches, and of all the brethren. gy 


| r totum mun- 
dum miſſe ſunt, & in notitiam Ecclefiis omnibus & univerſis perlatæ ſunt. Cypr. Ep. 52. (ad Anton. p. 92.) Scripfimus ad Cornelium 
collegam noftrum, &c. Ibid. | 


When any church or any paſtor was oppreſſed or injured, he might have re- 
courſe to other churches for their aſſiſtance in order to relief. zh 

Let him who ts caft out have power to apply himſelf to the neighbouring Biſhops, Habeat pore- 
that his cauſe may be carefully heard and 22 4 N POOP Halen ye 


jeftus e, ut 


Epriſcopos finitimos interpellit, & cauſa tjus andiatur ae diligenter tractetur, Sc. Conc. Sard. Can. 17. Vid. Cod. Afr. Can. 125, | 


Thus did Atbanaſius (being overborn and expelled from his ſee by the Arian 

faction) go for refuge to the Church of Rome. | 
St Chryſſtome had recourſe to the Biſhop of Rome, and to thoſe of the Weſt, as 

to the Biſhop of Antioch, ; 4 | 

VI. Now, becauſe in the tranſacting of theſe things, the paſtors have the chief 
hand, and act in behalf of the churches which they inſpect, therefore is the Church 
united alſo by their conſent in doctrine, their agreement in peace, their maintaining 
entercourſe, their concurrence to preſerve truth and charity. | | 

Me aught all to be vigilant and careful for the body of the, Omne: ms decet pro corpore tatius Ecc le, 
whole Church, where members are diſperſed through many ſeve= 1,17. 997%! fraſnu Provincias membra 


: dige t, . Cypr. Ep. 30. L 
ral Provinces. , * a. 5 in 


bee Dat, & maxim? Seren duiban. Cypr. Ep. 42. (ad Cornel) 
Lacirco copioſum corpus oft Sacerdotum, c. Cypr. Ep. 8. (p. 161.) 


Seeing the Church, which is one and Catbolick, is not rent 


 nexa, & cobærentium fibi invicem 


prieſts united one to another. tum gluino copulata. Cypr. Ep. 69. 


This 


| 3 Feelefia, que Cathelica & una eff 
nor divided, but truly knit and united together, by the bond of ſeiſs non fit neque diviſa, ſed fit uni pus con- 
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— k .ͤ—ꝛ%—̃ au — + 

Hoc verecundiæ & diſcipline & wite ipſi 
omnium convenit—ut Epiſcopi plures in unum 
convenientes—diſporere omnia conſilii cimmu- 
nis relig ione poſſimus. Cypr. Ep. 14. (Clero 


Ut cum pace a Domino nobis data plures 
Prepofiti convenire in unum cæperimut, com- 


municato etiam vobiſcum confilio diſponere 


fingula & reformare poſſimus., Cypr. Ep. 


15. (Clero Rom.) 
Quod ut fimul cum ceteris Collegis noſtris 


flabiliter ac firmiter adminiflremus, atque ut 


Catholice Eccleſiæ pacem concordiæ unani- 


mitate teneamus, © per ficiet divina dignatio. . 


Cypr. Ep. 52. (ad Cornel.) 

Copioſus Epiſcoporum numerus— in unum 
convenimus. Cy p. Ep. 45. (ad Anton.) 
Satis erat ut tu te Epiſcopum fuctum Lite- 
ris nunciares. Cypr. ad Cornel. (Ep. 42.) 

Signiſica plane nobis quis in locumMarciani 
4 furrit ſubſtitutus, ut ſciamus ad quem 


fratres neftros dirigere, & cui ſeribere debea- 


* Cy pr. Ep. 67. P. A 
ypr- Ep. 41, 42, 52. C. 93 
Theod C75 | | 


| od. 5.9. 
Euſeb. ge P. Samoſ. 


brethren, and to whom'9we ſho 


This agrees with the modeſtly and diſcipline and the ver life 
of all, that many of the biſhops meeting together might vn all 
things in a religious way by common advice. | 

That, fince it having pleaſed God to grant us peace, we be- 
gin to have greater meetings of Biſhops, we may alſo by your ad. 
vice order and reform every thing. 

Which that, with the reſt of our collegues, we may ftedfaſtly 
and firmly adminiſter : and that we may keep the peace of the 


"Church, the divine favour will vouchſafe to accompliſh. 


A great number of Biſhops e met together. 

Biſhops being choſen did acquaint other Biſhops with it; 
It as [efficient (faith St Cyprian to Cornelius) that you ſhould 
by your letters acquaint us that you were made a Biſhop. 

Declare plainly to us who is ſubſtituted at Arles in the room 
of Marcian, that we may know to whom we ſhould direct our 
uld write. 

All churches were to ratify the elections of Biſhops duly 
made by others, and to communicate with thoſe. And like. 
wiſe to comply with all reaſonable acts for communion. 


To preſerve this peace and. correſpondence, it was a law and cuſtom, that no 
Church ſhould admit to communion thoſe which were excommunicated by another, 
or who did ſchiſmatically divide. 5 


Idem enim ommes credimur operati, in quo 


deprehendimur eadem omnes cenſure & diſci- 
x conſenſione ſociati. Cler. Rom. ad Cyp. 
þ. 31. 


Sard. P. Leo- 


The decrees of Bi 


Me are believed to have done the ſame thing, whereby we 
are found to be all of us aſſociated and joined together by the 


fame agreement in cenſure and diſcipline. 
ſhops were ſent to be ſubſcribed. 


nis II. Ep. 2. (ad Hiſp. Ep.) N. B. p. 385. (Tom. 5.) P. Bened. II. Ep. 16. 


VII. All Chriſtian Churches are one by a ſpecifical unity of diſcipline, reſem- 
bling one another in eccleſiaſtical adminiſtrations, which are regulated by the in- 
diſpenſable ſanctions and inſtitutions of their ſovereign. 

They are all bound to uſe the ſame ſacraments, according to the forms appointed 
by our Lord, not admitting any ſubſtantial alteration. 


1 Cor, xii. 28. 


They muſt uphold that ſort of order, government, and miniſtry on all it's ſub- 


Epb. iv. 11. ſtantial parts, which God did appoint in the Church, or give thereto, as St Paul 
Rom. xii. 7. expreſſeth it; it being a temerarious and dangerous thing to innovate in thoſe mat- 


AR. xx 28. 


Nec remanere 


ters which our Lord had a ſpecial care to order and ſettle. 


in Reels t Nor can they continue in the Church that have not retained divine and eccleſiaſtical 


cam & Eccli- 


Jun qut Def diſcipline, neither in good converſation, nor peaceable life. | 58 
fiafticam Diſciplinam nec acts ſui convtr/atione,” nec morum pace tenuerunt, P. Cornel. apud Cypr. Ep. 48. Vid. Ep. 73. (ad Jub.) 


+ Fant. . | In lefler matters of ceremony or diſcipline (inſtituted by human prudence) 
(p. 198.) 3. Churches may differ, and it is expedient they ſhould do fo, in regard to the various 


Aug. Ep.11 


* 


& 86. ſupra, circumſtanees of things, and qualities of perſons to which diſcipline ſhould be ac- 


* 


main form of diſcipline, conſtituted by divine appointment. 


commodated ; but no power ought to abrogate, deſtroy, or infringe, or violate the 


Henee; when ſome confeſſors had © abetted Novatianus againſt Cornelius, 


thereby aRing againſt' 


* Gravit enim me, . atgue contriſlat, &c. 


E . . ad. e Rom. LEES TIED F | 
. 44- (e. h „ Cesdhg 


a fundamental rule of the Church, neceſſary for · preſerving 
of peace and order therein, that but one Biſhop ſhould be in 
one Church, St Cyprian,* doth thus complain of their pro- 


— 


"Contra Sacramentum ſemel jraditam, Pi. (To act any thin ) againſt the „ ament f divine ordina- 
NS aka of Coho rae . ( any thing) ag ſacrament of divi 
pen! mt — ee Pe tion and Catholick unity, once delivered, makes an adulterate 


foes. 52 Ep. 21 44 Ne > p And contrary bead out of the Church. / 
A&H en. Domi Qacerdon contra E- «+ . . 
wangelicam diſciplinam nova Traditio ſatri- 470557 F or/aks ng the Lord s prieſts contrary. to the 2 

| bog inflitutionis exſurgat. — Cypr. Ep. 40. diſcipline; a ' new tradition of a ſacrilegious inſtitution flarts 


Wert 


Vo L. L the Unity of the Church. 769 
Were is one God, and one Chriſt, and one Church, and one _ Pew _ — Chriflus unus, & Ecele- 
ſee founded upon Peter by the word of the Lord; befides one a pho —. 1 .. 
altar, and one prieſthood, another altar cannot be erected, nor a aut Sacerdetium novum feri preter unum Al. 


new prieſthood ordained. : ' tare & unum Sacerdotium non potefl, Ibid. 
ence were the Meletians rejected by the Church, for introducing ordina« 
tions | 
Hence was Aerius accounted a heretick, for meaning to innovate in ſo grand a 
point of diſcipline, as the ſubordination of Biſhops and preſbyters. 

VIII. It is expedient that all Churches ſhould conform to each othet in great mat- 
ters of prudential diſcipline, although not inſtituted or preſcribed by God : for this 
is a means of preſerving peace, and is a beauty or harmony, For difference of pra- 
Qice doth alienate affections, eſpecially in common people. 

So the ſynod of Nice. 

Wat all things may be alike ordered in every dioceſe, it hath ſeemed good to the holy 
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nod, that men ſhould put up their prayers to God ſtanding, (viz. between Eaſter and 24 i» dee 
oithntite and upon the Lord's-Day.) | De, 
| PUPIS t “ 


3 & dcr tots Th dyia Suvidgp e was drodudorar Gd Sec. Can, 20. 
TIpog T#T015 Karetvo mapect ouvopdy, os & TEAMKETS apdſud]t, x TUatTy Fpnoxtias eg Sei Ne bg AH r 
Conſt, M. in Epiſt. ad. Eccle/. vita Conſtantini. 3. 18. 


The Church is like the world; for as the world doth conſiſt of men, all natu- 
rally ſubje& to one king, Almighty God; all obliged to obſerve his laws; declared 
by natural light; all made of one blood, and ſo brethren; all endowed with com- 
mon reaſon ; all bound to exerciſe good offices of juſtice and humanity toward 
each other, to maintain peace and amity together ; to further each other in the 
proſecution or attainment of thoſe good things which conduce to the welfare and 
ſecurity of this preſent life: even ſo doth the Church conſiſt of perſons ſpiritually 
allied, profeſſing the ſame faith, ſubject to the fame law and government of 
Chriſt's heavenly kingdom; bound to exerciſe charity, and to maintain peace to- 
ward each qgher, and to promote each other's good in order to their future happineſs 
in heaven. | | 

All thoſe kinds of unity do plainly agree to the univerſal Church of Chriſt, but 
the queſtion is, Whether the Church is alſo neceſſarily, by the deſign and appoint- 
ment of God, to be in way of external policy under one ſingular government or 
juriſdiction of any kind; fo as a kingdom or commonwealth are united under the 
command of one monarch or one ſenate. TINS 1 

That the Church is capable of ſuch an union, is not the controverſy; that it is 
poſſible it ſhould be fo united, (ſuppoſing it may happen that all Chriſtians may be 
reduced to one nation, or one civil regiment ; .or that ſeveral nations ſpontaneouſly 
may confederate and combine themſelves into one ecclefiaſtical commonwealth, ad- 
miniſtered by the ſame ſpiritual rulers and judges according to the fame laws,) 
I do not queſtion ; that when in a manner all Chriſtendom did conſiſt of ſubjects to 
the Roman Empire, the Church then did arrive near ſuch an unity, I do not at 
preſent conteſt ; but that ſuch an union of all Chriſtians is neceſſary, or that it was 
ever inſtituted by Chrift, I cannot grant; and for my refuſal of that opinion, I 
ſhall aſſign divers reaſons. 19956 | 

I. This being a point of great conſideration, and trenching upon practice, which 
every one were concerned to know; and there being frequent occaſions to declare it; 
yet the holy ſcripture doth no where expreſs or intimate ſuch a kind of unity; 
which is a ſufficient proof, that it hath no firm ground. We may ſay of it as 
St Auſtin faith of the Church itſelf, I will not that the Holy Nob humanis dvcumentis, fed Divinis 
Church be demonſtrated from human reaſonings, but the divine Oraculis Santam Ecchfiam ' demonftrari. 


orackles. | Aug. de Unit. cap. 3. 
St Paul particularly, in divers epiſtles, deſignedly treating about the unity of Eph. iv. 
the Church, (together with other points of ine neighbouring thereon,) and N 


—_ deſcribing it, doth not yet imply any ſuch unity then extant, or deſigned Gal. iii. 28. 
to be. 9 i 

He doth mention and urge the unity of ſpirit, of faith, of charity, of peace, 

of relation to our Lord, of communion in devotions and offices of piety; but 
concerning any union under one ſingular viſible government or polity he is ſilent: 

He ſaith, one Lord, one faith, one baptiſm; one God and Fatber of all; not 
VoI. I. 5 F | one 
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prime, & omnes Apoſtolic ; dum uam om- Thus they become all frft, all apoſtolical 3 whilſt they maintain 
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one monarch, or one ſenate, or one ſanhedrin——which is a pregnant ſign, that 2 
none ſuch was then inſtituted; otherwiſe he could not have ſlipped over a point ſo fo 


very material and pettinent to his diſcourſe. | 
2. By the apoſtolical hiſtory it may appear, that the Apoſtles, in the propagation 
of Chriſtianity, and 2 of Chriſtian ſocieties, had no meaning, did take ng 
care, to eſtabliſh any ſuch polity. | | | 
They did reſort to ſeveral places (whither divine inſtin&, or reaſonable occaſion 
did carry them) where, by their preaching, having convinced and converted a com- 
petent number of perſons to the embracing Chriſtian do- 


Ox ire. AR. xi. 26. ctrine, they did appoint paſtors to inſtru and edify them, to 
7 9 2 4 1 n = TY 3 
145 — y L adminiſter God's worſhip and ſervice among them, to con- 


tain them in good otder and peace, exhorting them to main- 
tain good correſpondence of charity and peace with all good Chriſtians other. 
where; this is all we can ſee done by them. 
3. The Fathers, in their ſet treatiſes, and in their incidental diſcourſes about 
the unity of the Church, (which was de facto, which ſhould be de jure in the 
Church,) do make it to conſiſt only in thoſe unions of faith, charity, peace, which 
we have deſcribed, not in this political union, 
The Roman Church gave this reaſon why they could not admit Marcion into 
their communion, they would not do it without his father's confent, between 
us yp ien 5 wicts x; Ada ie,, Whom and them there was one faith, and one agreement ( 
Epiph. her. 42. | mind. | - h 
| Tertullian in his apologetick deſcribing the unity of the Church in his time, 
' Corpis fumus Us Conſeientia religitnis, & faith, We are one body by agreement in religion, our unity 
orpus / Conſcientia religionis, +350 29 3 
diſcipline Unitatt, &ſbei Fadere. Apol. 39. diſcipline, and our being in the ſame covenant of hope. 
And more exactly and largely in his preſcriptions againſt hereticks, the breaker 
0 TEND of unity, Therefore ſuch and ſo many Churches are but the 
4uk — 1 "oy an 2 illa ab ſame with the firſt apaſtolical one, from which all are deriwul: 
nes probant unifatem ; Communicatio paci, the ſame unity; whilſt they are a communion of peat, 
Se letale; as, Jes dss ale vat, ran names gf brotherhood, and contributions of buſpitality — 
nom 2 Sacraments una traditio. * 3 the rights HA 20 f are — up by no other means, bit 
ertul. Preſcript, cap. 200 the one tradition of the ſame myſtery, . 
. er RN mo ns, and we have one faith, one God, the ſame Chriſt, tle 


menia ; ſemel dixerim una Ecclefia fumus. ſame bope, the ſame baptiſm; in a word, we are but mt 
Tert. 4e Ving. wel. 2. * 1 4 | / ptiſ! I 2 4 


And Conſtantine the Great in his epiſtle to the Churches. ” 

Ka} Hias ira # Keborrniy avrz'Ex- (Our Saviour) would have his Catholick Church to be oe: 0 

A Nn NGF 1 r 8 the members of which, though they be divided into mam and C 
AF 0 N o . | 7 8 . 

SinpnTat, 25 5 17 TIvwuat, * differ ent places, are yet cher iſhed by one Spir it, that 155 by the rer 


rst T6 Otip Beanualt SN. Will of God. 
Conſt. NI. in Ep. ad Eccl/. Euſeb. wit. 


And Gregory the Great. 


Conſt. 3. 18. | —— : 

. e quod Chriftus eft, ad le Our Head, which is Chriſt, «would therefore have us be + ſer 
ſua efſe membra nos voluit, ut per co em 71 71 0 0 G 
2 gf 7 Feptrengs 25 —. ws, 1 — ys ry joints of charity and faith he might ma 18 
ceret. Greg. M. Ep. 7. 111. US one bod in imſelf. me 
1 1 _ 982 * * . Clem, Alex, defineth the Church; _ ſtit 

4. e Nu 0. int. Th x- | 1 0 
12 wi; Arabia; Rv axe i, e people gathered together out of Jews and Gentiles ! / % 
"Evorn]a + Ilirews. Str. 7. (b. 516.) one faith, by the giving of teſtaments fitted into unity 5 

Ty yer Ts Erdg gde ovſraAupsrai faith. | . d 

"ExxAnoia » ul, I tis aoands N, | 


Raten Bilkorres aiteoor nel re ty This one Church therefore partakes of the nature of unit), 
N x&]d y pry a Ts «p- which herefies violentiy endeavour to divide into many; - pat 
n, (Principium) xa ſd Ti £0 Os, Kovnv 0 . Gap 

al paper f dpxaier ge nt. Therefore we affirm the ancient and Catholick Church, bre 
Francia eis Evornla Tlireas was # xz We reſpett its conſtitution, or our conception of it, its beginn, 
92 _ 3 r - or it's excellency, to be but one; which into the belief of that | 
Fete "Erle 77 One 76 gene 4 one creed, hich is agreeable 19 its own peculiar teftaments, , En 
3 Kupis oe rhe adn xe]e1+- rather to that one and the ſame teſtament, in times howev f 

* ſuis, bs FEE tr, Junius icht. en, N 5 | ne an 
mgpacys » ers Ae rn ogy e. different, by the will of one and the ſame God, through bs wor * 
„ 7099 0 the fame Lord, doth unite and combine together all thoſe a 1 pri 
| | are before ordained, whom God hath predeſtinated, as knowing tha t they would be ju | 
perfons, before the faundatian of the world. r Mary WO 
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Many paſſages in the Fathers, applicable to this point, we have alledged in the 
foregoing diſcourſes, | 


Catbolicam facit fimplex & werus intelle ut, intelligere fingulare, ac ver! Mau Sacramentum, & Unitas animorum. Opt. I. (p. 14.) 


Ecelia non parietibiti conſſſtit, ſed in dgmatum veritate, Cr. Hier. Pſal. cxxxiii. 


4. The conſtitution of ſuch an unity doth involve the veſting ſome perſon or 
ſome number of perſons with a ſovereign authority (ſubordinate to our Lord) to be 
managed in a certain manner, either abſolutely according to pleaſure, or limitedly 
according to certain rules preſcribed to it. | £ 

But that there was ever any ſuch authority conſtituted, or any rules preſcribed to 
it by our Lord or his Apoſtles, doth not appear, and there are divers reaſonable 
preſumptions againſt it, | TY 

It is reaſonable that whoever claimeth ſach authority, ſhould for aſſuring his 
title, ſhew patents of his commiſſion, manifeſtly expreſſing it; how otherwiſe can 
he juſtly demand obedience, or any with ſatisfaction yield thereto ? 

It was juſt that the inſtitution of ſo great authority ſhould be fortified with an 
undoubted charter, that its right might be apparent, and the duty of ſubjection 
might be certain, | | | 
If any ſuch authority had been granted by God, in all likelihood it would have 
been clearly mentioned in ſcripture; it being a matter of high importance among the 


eſtabliſhments of Chriſtianity, conducing to great effects, and grounding much duty. 


Eſpecially conſidering that | | 
There is in ſcripture frequent occaſion of mentioning it ; in way of hiſtory, 
touching the uſe of it (the acts of ſovereign power affording chief matter to the 
hiſtory of any ſociety) ; in way of direction to thoſe governors how to manage it; 
in way of exhortation to inferiors how to behave themſelves in regard to it; in way 
of commending the advantages which attend it; it is therefore ſtrange that its 
mention is ſo balked. 2613; 9 PF 
The Apoſtles do often ſpeak concerning eccleſiaſtical affairs of all matters, con- 
cerning the decent — erin of things, concerning preſervation of order and 
ce, concerning the furtherance of edification, concerning the prevention and re- 
moval of hereſies, ſchiſms, factions, diſorders ; upon any of which occaſions it is 
marvellous that they ſhould not touch that conſtitution, which was the proper means 
appointed for maintenance of truth, order, peace, decency, edification, and all ſuch 
purpoſes, for remedy of all contrary miſchiefs. | 
There are mentioned divers ſchiſms and diſſenſions, the which the Apoſtles did 
ſtrive by inſtruction and perſuaſion to remove; in which caſes, ſuppoſing ſuch an 
authority in being, it is a wonder that they do not mind the parties diſſenting of 
having recourſe thereto for deciſion of their cauſes, that they do not exhort them 
to a ſubmiſſion thereto, that they do not reprove them for declining ſuch a 
remedy, 


It is alſo ſtrange, that there. is no mention of any appeal made by any of the diſ- 


ſenting parties to the judgment of ſuch authority. _ 

Indeed, if ſuch an authority had then been avowed by the Chriſtian Churches, it 
is hardly conceivable that any ſchiſms could ſubſiſt, there being ſo powerful a re- 
medy againſt them, then notably viſible and moſt effectual, becauſe of it's freſh in- 
ſtitution, before it was darkened or weakened by age. 

Whereas the apoſtolical writings do inculcate our ſubjection to one Lord in hea- 
ven, it is much they ſhould never conſider his vicegerent, or vicegerents upon earth; 
notifying and preſſing the duties of obedience and reverence toward them. | 

There are indeed exhortations to honour the elders, and to obey the guides of 


particular Churches; but the honour and obedience due to thoſe paramount autho- 


rities, or univerſal governors, is paſſed over in dead ſilence, as if no ſuch thing had 
been thought of. | 2 2 

They do expreſsly avow the ſecular pre- eminence, and preſs ſubmiſſion to the 
Emperor as ſupreme; why do they not likewiſe mention this no leſs conſiderable 
eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, or enjoin obedience thereto ? why honour the King, and 
be ſubjeft to principalities ſo often, but honour the ſpiritual Rom. xii. 1.—Tit. iii. 1. 


Prince or ſenate doth never occur ? | 1 Pet. ii. 13, 17. 1 Tim. j. 2, 


If there had been any ſuch authority, there would probably have been ſome in- 
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timation concerning the perſons in whom it was ſettled, concerning the place of 
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their reſidence, concerning the manner of its being conveyed, (by election, ſuc. 
ceſſion, or otherwiſe). | | 
Probably the perſons would have ſome proper name, title, or character, to diſtin. 
uiſh them from inferior governors ; that to the place ſome mark of pre-eminence 
would have been affixed, | | 
It is not unlikely, that ſonjewhere fome tules or directions would have been pre- 
ſcribed for the management of ſo high a truſt, for preventing miſcarriages and abuſes 
to which it is notoriouſly lieble.  - © © | 
It would have been declared abſolute, or the limits of it would have been deter. 
mined, to prevent its enflaving God's heritage. & $5408 
But of theſe things in the apoſtalical writings, or in any near thoſe times, there 
doth not appear any footſtep or pregnant intimation. | 15H 47708 
There hath never to this day been any place but one (namely Rome) which hath 
pretended to be the 
examined. CLONE OTOL Thi * 8 | 
At prefent we ſhall only obſerve, that before the Roman Church was founded, 
Fg : = there were Churches otherwhere ; there was a great church at 
n Feriſalem (which indeed was the Mother of all Churches, 


'Emantore|o dewpds 7 palnrar e s- 


pron ogideg. Add. vi. 7. and was by the Fathers fo ſtiled, however Rome now arro- 


We A, E i % le- gates to herſelf that title). There were iſſuing from that 
Ra, en mother a fair offspring of churches (thoſe of 2 of Ga- 
1 lilæa, of Samaria, of Syria and Cilicia, of divers other pla- 
Att. ix. 31. ces) before there was any Church of Rome, or that St Peter did come thither; 
1% i. which was at leaſt divers years after our Lord's aſcenſion. St Paul was con- 
3 i, Verted——after five years he went to Hieruſalem, then St Peter was there; after 
19 . fourteen years thence he went to Hieruſalem again, and then St Peter was there; 
Valef in ü. after that, he met with St Peter at Antioch, Where then was this authority 
ſcb. 2. 16. ſeated? How then did the political unity of the Church ſubſiſt? Was the feat of 
Cal. i 18,19. the ſovereign authority firſt reſident at Feruſalem, when St Peter preached there } 
"»" AH walk thence to Antiochia, fixing itſelf there for ſeven years? Was it thence 
tranſlated to Rome, and ſettled there ever fince ? Did this roving and inconſtancy 

become it ? oy | 8 | 
F. The primitive ſtate of the Church did not well comport with ſuch an unity, 
| For Chriſtian Churches were founded in diſtant places, as the Apoſtles did find 
opportunity, or received direction to found them; which therefore could not, with- 
out extreme inconvenience, have reſort or reference to one authority, any where 

fixed. | | 
Each Church therefore ſeparately did order its own affairs, without recourſe to 
others, except for charitable advice or relief in caſes of extraordinary difficulty or 


urgent need, | 


* Ry 6. This Ad reroua, and liberty of Churches, doth appear to have long continued 


circumſtances of place and time. . 

It is true, that if any Church did notoriouſly forſake the truth, or commit diſor- 
der in any kind, other Churches did ſometimes take upon them (as the caſe did 
move) to warn, adviſe, reprove it, and to declare againſt its proceedings, as preju- 
dicial not only to the welfare of that Church, but to the common intereſts of truth 

Len. 3. c. 2. and peace; but this was not in way of commanding authority, but of fraternal ſol- 
licitude, or of that liberty which equity and prudence do allow to equals in te- 
gard to common good : So did the Roman Church interpoſe in reclaiming the 
Church of Corinth from its diſorders and ſeditions: So did St Cyprian, and St Dennis 
of Alex. meddle in affairs of the Roman Church, exhorting Novatian and his ad- 

| herents to return to the peace of their Church. Ms | I 


ſeat. of ſuch an authority; the plea whereof we largely have 


Vol. I tie Unity of the Charch, 353 


It is alſo true, that the Biſhops, of ſeveral adjacent churches did uſe to meet upon 
emergencies, (concerning the maintenance of truth, order, and peace ; concerning 
ſettlement, and approbation of paſtors, Sc.) to conſult and conclude upon expe- 
dients for attaming ſuch ends; this probably they did at firſt in a free way, with- 
out rule, according to occaſion, as prudence ſuggeſted ; but afterwards, by confede- 
ration and conſent, thoſe conventions were formed into method, and regulated by 
certain orders eſtabliſhed by conſent, whence did ariſe an eccleſiaſtical unity of 
government, within certain precincts; much like that of the united ſtates in the Ne- 
therlands ; the which courſe was very prudential, and uſeful for preſerving the truth 
of religion aud unity of faith againſt heretical devices ſpringing up in that free age; 
for maintaining concord and good correſpondence among Chriſtians, together with 
an harmony 1n matters and diſcipline; for that otherwiſe Chriſtendom would have 
been ſhattered and crumbled into numberleſe patties, diſcordant in. opinion and 
practice; and conſequently alienated in affection, which inevitably among moſt men 
doth follow difference of opinion and manners; ſo that it in 7 Gao time it would 
not have appeared what Chriſtianity was, and conſequently the religion being over- 
grown with differences and diſcords, muſt have periſhed, OLD Ong 

Thus in the caſe, about admitting the Lap to communion, St Cyprian relates, 
n + "01-260 


when. the. perſecutian [of Decius] ceaſed, ſo that leave was 1 88 
now given us to meet in ane place togeiber, a conſiderable num ;, — — *. 1 Ny 
ber of Biſhaps, | whom their OWN faith, and God's protect ion had merus, quoi integros bf {lime fides ſua ac 
preſerved ſound: and entire [from the late apoſtacy and perſe- Sf _ r 
cution] being. aſe bled, ve deliberated of the compoſition of the tengeramuntum fulubet gage Abraul. 
matter with ww olefome mogeration, hp N ee „ mus, Oc. Cypr. Ep. 5 2. (ad Antonian.) 

Which thing alſo Agrippinus of bleſſed memor , wit 5 his othe A Dued quidem & rippimus bone memoriæ 
Fellows Biſhops who then governed t Church of Chriſt in the vi- can ceteris Co. iſcepis ſuis, qui ill tem- 
African province, and in Numidia, did eft@blſ> ; and by the fan, nrruncie Altea Numidia Becks 
well-weigh'd 1 of the common advice of F4 hem 40 F &= 27 50 conan 5 Cyp. 
ther confir me | it, | meg N | 71. ( & int. ** 


Thus it was the cuſtom in the Churches of Ala, as Firmillian telleth us in 
theſe words? e en Eee] eee. — f . 
Upon which occaſion it neceſſarily happens, that every year 2 (x cauſa neceſſgrid aud ws: fit, ut per 
we the elders. and rulers da cume together, to regulgte thoſe "91s amos Semiores O Prepefiti in num 
a i # N 15 . lay 5 «(of convertanmys, ad diſoonenda ea quæ cure no- 
things which are committed to our care; that if there ſpould be fr commiſſa ſunt ; ut fi qua graviora ſunt, 
any things of greater moment, by common advice they be de- communi conſilio dirigantur—Cypr. Ep. 75. 
fermined— | 25 18 e es ieh Os 
Yet while things went thus, in order to common truth and peace; every Church 
in more private matters, touching its own peculiar ſtate, did retain its liberty and \ of 
authority, without being ſubject or accountable to any but the common Lord; See ut de 
in ſuch caſes even ſynods of Biſhops did not think it proper or juſt for them to s oy fo 
interpoſe, to the prejudice of that liberty and power which was derived from a dani, profe 
higher ſource. | Wo | . ramus, nemi- 


* 


* 


nem judican- 


tes, aut à jure communionis aliquem, fi divverfum ſenſerit amovente.— Oc. Vid. Conc, Carthag. apud Oyp. p. 399. Vid. Syn. Ant. Can. g. 
Theſe things are very apparent, as by the courſe of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſo par- 

ticularly in that moſt precious monument of antiquity, St Cyprian's epiſtles; by 

which it is moſt evident, that in thoſe times ney ſhop or paſtor was conceiyed to 

have a double relation or capacity; one toward his own flock, another toward the 

whole flock: One toward his own flock; by virtue of =» 7;4 ppp. 28. 39, 14.18. 

which, * taking advice of his preſbyters, together with the Sus Oe affiftentis conſcientia. Cypr. 

conſeience of his people aſſiſting, he did order all things tend- . 78. | 

Ing to particular edification, order, peace, reformation, cenſure, &c. without fear 

of being troubled with appeals, or being liable to give any account but to his own — Au a 

Lord, whoſe vicegerent he was. N N 1 748 

nuſquiſque Epiſcopus, rationem propoſiti fai Domino redditurus. Cypr. Ep. 52. Every Biſhop ordereth and direAgth his own aQts, 
ing to render an account of his purpoſe to the Lord. | | | a * 5 
Cum ſtatutum fit omnibus nobis, ac æguum fit pariter ac juſtum, ut 16% % %% cauſa illic audigtur, ubj eſt crimen 1 En- 

ulis Paſtori bus portio gregis fit adſcripta, quam regat unuſquiſque Prepofitus, ratione m adi, ſui Domino redditurul. Cypr. Ep. 55. ad— 
Since it is ordained by us all, and it is likewiſe juſt and equal, that every man's eayſe ſhpuld be there judged, where the crime 


is — and to each paſtor a portion of the flock is aſſigned, which is to rule and govern, being to give an account of his act 
to the Lord. / Wie . 
Qu in re nec nos vim cuiquam facimus, nec legem damus, cium habeat in Ecchſis adminiſtratione woluntatis ſue liberum arbitrium 
wiſquiſque Prepoſitus, rationem atis ſui Domino redditurus. Cypr. Ep. 72. ad Steph. P. Vide Ep. 72. p. 186. Ep. 76. p. 212. 2 
In which matter neither do we offer violence to any man, or preſcribe any law, fince every Biſhop hath in the government of his 
church the free power of his will, being to render an account of his own act unto the Lord. 


Another 
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Another toward the whole Church, in behalf of his 2 upon account where- 
of he did (according to occaſion or order) apply himſelf to confer with other Bi- 
ſhops for preſer vation of the common truth and peace, when they could not 
otherwiſe be well upheld, than by the joint conſpiring of the paſtors of divers 
churches, | 

So that the caſe of Biſhops was like to that of princes; each of whom hath 
a free ſuperintendence in his own territory ; but for to uphold juſtice and peace 
in the world, or between adjacent nations, the entercourſe of ſeveral princes is 
needful. | 


The peace of the Church was preſerved by communion of all parts together, not 


bythe ſubjection of the reſt to one part. 


7. This political unity doth not well accord with the nature and genius of the 


evangelical diſpenſation. 


Jok.zvii.36. Our Saviour aftirmed that bis kingdom is not of this world; and St Paul telleth 
om. xiv.17- us, that it conſiſteth in a ſpiritual influence upon the ſouls of men; producing in 


them virtue, ſpiritual joy, and peace. 


Gal. iv. 3. 9. It diſavoweth and diſcountenanceth the elements of the world, by which worldly 


92 deſigns are carried on, and worldly frames ſuſtained. 


1 Per, ii. 1. It requireth not to be managed by politick artifices or fleſhly wiſdom, but by 
ſimplicity, ſincerity, plain-dealing : as every ſubje& of it muſt lay aſide all guil 
and diſimulation, ſo eſpecially the officers of it muſt do ſo, in conformity to the 


2 Cor. i. 12. 
5 bog Babb Apoſtles, who had tbeir converſation in the world (and proſecuted their deſign) in 
1 Thel.ii.3,5. Amplicity and godly fincerity, not with fleſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of God; not 
wuaalling in craftineſs, or handling the word of God * &c. | 

| | It needeth not to be ſupported or enlarged by wealth and pomp, or by compul. 
1 Cor. i. 27. five force and violence; for God hath choſen the fooliſh things of the world to confound 


W wiſe ; and the weak things of the world to confound the mighty, and baſe deſpicabl. 


things, &c. that no fie Id glory in his preſence. 
S 1 The 1 3 are not carnal, but mighty through God, &c. 
It diſcountenanceth the impoſition of new laws and precepts, beſides thoſe which 
Cet l. God hath joined, or which are neceſſary for order and edification ; derogating from 
20, 21. the liberty of Chriſtians, and from the ſimplicity of our religion. 
Gal. iv. 10. The government of the Chriſtian ſtate is repreſented purely ſpiritual ; adminiſtered 
| by meek perſuaſion, not by imperious awe; as an humble miniſtry, not as ſtately 


2 Cor. i. 24. dominion; for the Apoſtles themſelves did not lord it over mens faith, but did u- 


operate to their joy; they did not preach themſelves, but Chriſt Feſus to be our Lori; 
and themſelves their ſervants for Feſus. 7 

Moat. xz. oY It is expreſsly forbidden to them, fo domineer over God's people. 

26. They are qualified with gentleneſs and patience; they are forbidden 20 ffriue 

_— 3. and enjoined to be gentle toward all, apt to teach, patient, in meekneſi inſtructing thiſ 

Tit. ii. 2. hat oppoſe themſelves. 

2 Aim. ü. 24. They are 70 convince, to rebuke, to exbort with all long-ſuffering and dbctrine. 


Chryſ. Iſd. 2 Tim. iv. 2. Epiſeopus preeft wolentibus non nolentibus. Hier. Ep. 3. (ad Nepot.) 


"AvandCeTs Þ - They are furniſhed with no arms befide the divine panoply, they bear no 


8g. Gord, but that of the Spirit; which is the word of God,— they may teach, re- 


Eph.vi. 13.6. prove, they cannot compel 

2/Tim. i. . Tbey are not to be entangled in the cares of this life, 
Maire & drdv]ov x eige- 2x igeiTai apes Biav imavophiy Th F dpapravivier m1aicuale—Chryl. de Sacerd. 2. 
"'EvJadla s Brafoparer, dard atibor]a It E, dutive & v7ιꝗ, v. | 


But ſuppoſing the Church was deſigned to be one in this manner of political re- 
gimen, it muſt be quite another thing, nearly reſembling a worldly ſtate, yea in 
effect ſoon reſolving itſelf into ſuch an one; ſuppoſing, as is now pretended, that 


\ ErTzpdy Tt its management is committed to an eccleſiaſtical monarch, it muſt become a worldly 


e Tas ro- 


21146 de- kingdom; for ſuch a polity could not be upheld without applying the ſame means 
42 of 47. and engines, without practiſing the ſame methods and arts, whereby ſecular govern- 
Kees: ments are maintained, N * 
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Vol the Unity of the Church. 


Its majeſty muſt be ſupported by conſpicuous pomp and phantaſtry. 

Its dignity and power muſt be ſupported by wealth; which it muſt corrade and ac- 
cumulate by large incomes, by exaction of tributes and taxes. 

It muſt exert authority in enacting of laws for keeping its ſtate in order, and ſe- 
curing its intereſts, backed with rewards and pains ; eſpecially conſidering, its title be- 
ing ſo dark and grounded on no clear warrant, many always will contelt it. 


It muſt apply conſtraint and force, for procuring obedience, and correcting tranſ- 
greſſion. 


It muſt have guards to preſerve its ſafety and authority. 

It muſt be engaged in wars, to defend itſelf, and make good its intereſts. 

It muſt uſe ſubtilty and artifice, for promoting its intereſts, and countermining 
the policies of adverſaries. 

It muſt erect judicatories, and muſt decide cauſes with formality of legal proceſs; 4 
whence tedious ſuits, crafty pleadings, quirks of law and pettifoggeries, fees and jequercarur, 


2 


charges, extortion and barretry, &c. will neceſſarily creep in. execrabilispla- 


ue, gui non 
dico Ecclefiam, ſed nec forum deceret, &c. Bern. de Confid. I. 10. Attendens itague S. Synodus, quid ſpiritualia fine carnalibus ſuſtineri ne- 
queant, Syn. Ball. Se. 42. p. 108. | 


All which things do much diſagree from the original conſtitution and deſign of 9/7” yy” 7 
the Chriſtian Church, which is averſe from pomp, doth reject domination, doth not Regi: intrin/- 
require craft, wealth, or force to maintain it; but did at firſt, and may ſubſiſt with- 2. Aug. Ep 
out any ſuch means, 8 

I do not fay, that an eccleſiaſtical ſociety may not lawfully, for its ſupport, uſe 
power, policy, wealth, in ſome meaſure, to uphold or defend itſelf ; but that a con- 
ſtitution needing ſuch things is not divine; or that ſo far as it doth uſe them, it is no 
more than human. | | 

Thus in effect we ſee that it hath ſuccceded, from the pretence of this unity; the 
which hath indeed transformed the Church into a mere worldly ſtate ; wherein the 
monarch beareth the garb of an Emperor, in external ſplendor ſurpaſſing all worldly 8 


8 . ne crown 
princes ; crowned with a triple-crown. 8 


1 r, but he muſt have a triple: to kiſs the hands of a King is a ſufficient reſpect, but you cannot ſalute him without kiſſing 


He aſſumeth the moſt haughty titles of, Our moft holy Lord, the vicar-general of 
Chriſt, &c. and he ſuffereth men to call him the monarch of kings, &c. 


He hath reſpects paid him, like to which no potentate doth That which Seneca did take for a piece 
aſſume, (having his feet kiſſed, riding upon the backs of men, of enormous pride in Caligula. De Benef. 


letting princes hold his ſtirrup, and lead his horſe.) 2.12. 
He hath a court, and is attended with a train of courtiers ſurpaſſing in ſtate, and 82 vid. 
claiming precedence of the peers of any kingdom. | "TIP 


He is encompaſſed with armed guards. Switzers. 
He hath a vaſt revenue, ſupplied by tributes and impoſts, ſore and grievous ; the 
exaction of which hath made divers nations of "Chriſtendom to groan moſt la- 
mentably. | | 
He bath raiſed numberleſs wars and commotions for the promotion and advance- 
ment of his intereſts. 3 
He adminiſtreth things with all depth of policy, to advance his deſigns. 
He hath enacted volumes of laws and decrees, to which Sz Birtali. 
obedience is exacted without rigour and forcible conſtraint. RNA oaths of fealty and 
He draweth griſt from all parts to his courts of judgment, wherein all forma- 
lities of ſuſpenſe, all the tricks of ſqueezing money, &c. are practiſed, to the great 
trouble and charge of parties concerned, Fo: 
Briefly, it is plain, that he doth exerciſe the proudeſt, mightieſt, ſubtleſt domi- 
nation that ever was over Chriſtians. Sect tht 


inflatio, & arrogans ac ſuperba j actatio, non de Chriſti nagiſterio, qui humilitatem docet, ſed de Antichriſti ſpirits naſcitur. Cypr. Ep. 
55. (ad P. Cornel.) a 


8. The union of the whole Church in one body, under one government or 
ſovereign authority, would be inconvenient and hurtful; prejudicial to the main 
2 of Chriſtianity; deſtructive to the welfare and peace of mankind in many 
reſpects. | | | | | | | 
This 
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Tit. ii. 12. 


Epil. p. 38. 
Lat. p. 114. 


Epil. Lat. 114. 


This we have ſhewed particularly concerning the pretence of the papacy; and 
| thoſe diſcourſes being applicable to any like univerſal authority, (perhaps with more 
advantage, monarchy being leſs ſubject to abuſe; than other ways of government) 
I ſhall forbear to ſay more. | 

9. Such an union is of no need, would be of ſmall uſe, or would do little good; 
in balance to the great miſchiefs and inconveniencies which it would produce. 

This point alſo we have declared, in regard to the papacy ; and we might ſay the 
ſame concerning any other like authority ſubſtituted thereto. 

Such a connexion of Churches is not any-wiſe needful or expedient to the deſign 
of Chriſtianity ; which is to reduce mankind to the knowledge, love, and reve- 
rence of God; to a juſt and loving converſation together; to the practice of ſobriety, 
temperance, purity, meekneſs, and all other virtues ; all which things may be com- 
paſſed without forming men into ſuch a policy. | | 

It is expedient there ſhould be particular ſocieties, in which men may concur in 
worſhipping God, and promoting that deſign by inſtructing and provoking one ano- 
ther to good practice, in a regular, decent, and orderly way. | 
It is convenient that the ſubjects of each temporal ſovereignty ſhould live as 
in a civil, ſo in a ſpiritual uniformity, in order to the preſervation of good-will, 
and peace among them (for that neighbours differing in opinion and faſhions of 
practice will be apt to contend each for his way, and thence to diſaffect one ano- 
ther) for the beauty, and pleaſant harmony of agreement in divine things, for the 
more commodious ſuccour and defence of truth and piety by unanimous concur- 
rence. | SET 
But that all the world ſhould be ſo joined, is needleſs ; and will be apt to pro- 
duce more miſchief than benefit. | . 

10. The Church in the Scripture-ſenſe hath ever continued one; and will ever 
continue ſo; notwithſtanding that it hath not had this political unity. 

11. It is in fact apparent, that Churches have not been thus united, which yet 


have continued Catholick and Chriſtian. - © | 

It were great, no leſs folly than uncharitableneſs to ſay, that the Greek Church 
| hath been none. | 1 SOIT 5 | 

There is no Church that hath in effect leſs reaſon than that of Rome, to preſcribe 
to others. 1 3 VVV 5 

12. The reaſons alledged in proof of ſuch an unity are inſufficient and incon- 
cluding; the which (with great diligence, although not with like perſpicuity) ad- 
vanced by a late Divine of great repute, and collected out of his writings with ſome 
care, are thoſe which briefly propoſed do follow : together with anſwers declaring 


their invalidity. | 


Arg. I. The name Church is attributed to the whole body of Chriſtians ; which 
implieth unity. : . 

Anſfw. This indeed doth imply an unity of the Church, but determineth not the 
kind or ground thereof ; there being ſeveral kinds of unity ; one of thoſe which we 
have touched, or ſeveral, or all of them may ſuffice to ground that comprehenſive 


appellation. 
Arg. II. Our creeds do import the belief of ſuch an unity; for in the apoſtolical, 


we profeſs to believe the Holy Catholick Church ; in the Conſtantinopolitan, the Holy 


Catbolick and Apoſtolick Church. 5 
Anſiw. 1. The moſt ancient ſummaries of Chriſtian Faith, extant in the firſt Fa- 


thers, (Jrenæus, Tertullian, Cyprian, &c.) do not contain this point. 
The word Catholick was not originally in the Apoſtolical (or Roman) creed, but 


was added after Ruin in St Auſtin's time. 
This article was inſerted into the creeds upon the riſe of hereſies and ſchiſms, to 


diſcountenance and diſengage from them. 

Anſw. 2. We do avow a Catholick Church in many reſpects one; wherefore not 
the unity of the Church, but the kind and manner of unity being in queſtion, the 
creed doth not oppoſe what we ſay, nor can with reaſon be alledged for the ſpecial 
kind of unity which is pretended, | 


Auf. 3. 


ltd. N 


Vo I. I. the Unity of the Church. 

Anſw. 3. That the unity mentioned in the Conftantinopolitan creed is ſuch as our 
adverſaries contend for, of external policy, is precariouſly aſſumed, and relieth only. 
upon their interpretation obtruded on us. | 

Anſw. 4. The genuine meaning of that article may reaſonably be deemed this ; 

That we profeſs our adhering to the body of Chriſtians, which diffuſed over the 

world doth retain the faith taught, the diſcipline ſettled, the practices appointed by 

our Lord and his Apoſtles ; that we maintain general charity toward all good Chri- 

ſtians, that we are ready to entertain communion in holy offices with all ſuch; 

that we are willing to obſerve the laws and orders eſtabliſhed by authority or con- 

ſent of the Churches, for maintenance of truth, order, and peace: that we renounce 

all heretical doctrines, all diſorderly practices, all conſpiracy with any factious com- Neath 
binations of people. yoy al. 

Anſw. 5. That this 1s the meaning of the article, may ſufficiently appear from 
the reaſon and occaſion of introducing it; which was to ſecure the truth of Chri- 
ſtian doctrine, the authority of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and the common peace of 
the Church ; according to the diſcourſes and arguments of the Fathers ; (Jrenæus, 
Tertullian, St Auſtin, Vincentius Lirinenſis,) the which do plainly countenance our 
interpretation. 

Anſw. 6. It is not reaſonable to interpret the article ſo, as will not conſiſt with 
the ſtate of the Church in the apoſtolical and moſt primitive ages, when evidently 
there was no ſuch a political conjunction of Chriſtians. 

Arg. III. The Apoſtles delivered one rule of faith to all Churches, the embra- xs. . 40. 
cing and profeſſing whereof, celebrated in baptiſm, was a neceſſary condition to the L.. p. 144- 
admiſſion into the Church, and to continuance therein; therefore Chriſtians are 3: 
combined together in one political body. | | 

Anfw. 1. The conſequence is very weak, for from the antecedent it can only be 
inferred, that (according to the ſentiment of the ancients,) all Chriſtians ſhould 
conſent in one faith ; which unity we avow ; and who denieth ? 

Anfw. 2. By like reaſon all mankind muſt be united in one political body; becauſe 
all men are bound to agree in what the light of nature diſcovereth to be true and 
good ; or only the principles of natural religion, juſtice and humanity are com- 
mon to all, 

Arg. IV. God hath granted to the Church certain powers and rights, as Jura Epil 5 37,49. 
Majeſtatis; namely, the power of the keys, (to admit into, to exclude from the £**: 2. 153. 
kingdom of heaven,) a power to enact laws, (for maintenance of its order and peace, "Tg 3 
for its edification and welfare: ) a power to correct and excommunicate offenders; a Lat. p. 171. 
power to hold aſſemblies for God's ſervice; a power to ordain governours and Lat. p. 54. 

aſtors, | | 
F Anfw. 1. Theſe powers are granted to the Church, becauſe granted to each par- 
ticular Church or diſtinct ſociety of Chriſtians ; not to the whole as ſuch, or di- 
ſtin& from the parts. | 

Anfw. 2. It is evident that by virtue of ſuch grants particular Churches do ex- 
erciſe thoſe powers; and it is impoſſible to infer more from them than a juſtification 
of their practice. = | 

Anſw. 3. St Cyprian often from that common grant, doth infer the right of exer- 
cifing diſcipline in each particular Church; which inference would not be good, but 
upon our ſuppoſition ; nor indeed otherwiſe would any particular Church have 
ground for its authority. | | 

Anſw. 4. God hath granted the like rights to all princes and ſtates; but doth it 
thence follow, that all kingdoms and ſtates muſt be united in one ſingle regimen ? 

The conſequence is juſt the ſame in our caſe. 

Arg. V. All Churches were tied to obſerve the ſame laws or rules of practice, the Ep. þ-42,49- 
ſame orders of diſcipline and cuſtoms; therefore all do make one corporation. ot als is 

Anſw. 1. That all Churches are bound to obſerve the ſame divine inſtitutions, doth 1 Cor. xi.16. 
argue only an unity of relation to the ſame heavenly king, or a ſpecial unity and ſi- | 
militude of policy, the which we do avow. : 

Anſw. 2. We do alſo acknowledge it convenient and decent, that all Churches in 
principal obſervances, introduced by human prudence, ſhould agree ſo near as may 
be; an uniformity in ſuch things repreſenting and preſerving unity of faith, of cha- 

Ity, of peace. Wi 


| ; 1 3s r Whence 


. 
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| [20 Whence the governors of the primitive Church did endeavour ſuch an uni- 
Tie F d iv den vage 6 formity; as the Fathers of Nice profeſs in the canon for. 
i! Neige eee. Conc. Nic. Can. 20. bidding of genu-reflexion on Lord's-days, and in the days 
un of Pentecoſt. 

Anſw. 3. Yet doth not ſuch an agreement, or attempt at it, infer a political | 
|, unity; no more than when all men, by virtue of a primitive general tradition, WF _ 


were tied to offer ſacrifice and oblations to God, that conſideration might ar. - 
| gue all men to have been under the fame government: or no more than the 
j uſual agreement of neighbour nations in divers faſhions doth conclude ſuch an by 
' — | 


y Unity. \ 
1 Znfw, 4. In divers cuſtoms and obſervances ſeveral Churches did vary, with al. 
| lowance; which doth rather infer a difference of polity, than agreement in other 


id. Aug. Ep. obſervances doth argue an unity thereof. 


86. (adCatal.) 

Ep. 118. ad Jan. Cypr. Ep. 75. p. 198. Iren. apud Euſeb. 5. 24. Socr. 5. 22. 7. 19.—Cztera — Diſcipline & conver ſation; 
admittunt novitatem correionis bac lege manente, &c. Tert. de Vin. vel Thorn. Lat. p. 219. P. Greg. I. in una fide nihil offic 
ſanctæ Ecclſiæ conſuetudo diverſa. P. Greg. J. Epiſt. 1. 41. P. Leo IX. Epiſt. 1. 75 29. Nil obſunt ſaluti credentium diverſe 
pro loco & tempore conſuetudines, quando una fides per diletionem operans bona quæ poteſt uni Deo commendat omnes. P. Nic. I. Ep. 6. D. 
conſuetudinibus quidem, quem nobis opponere viſi eſtis, ſeribentes per diverſas Ecclefias diverſas eſſe conſuetudines, fi illis canonica mon 14. 


fiftit auctoritas, pro qua eis obviare debeamus, nil judicamus vel eis refiſtimus, &c. 


Cyp- Fh. 73. Anſiw. 5. St Cyprian doth affirm, that in ſuch matters every Biſhop had a power 
to uſe his own diſcretion, without being obliged to comply with others. 

Ep. Þ. 39- Arg. VI. The Jewiſh Church was one corporation ; and in correſpondence 

Lat. p. 159. & x P P 

at thereto the Chriſtian Church ſhould be ſuch. | | 

1 Anfw. 1. As the Chriſtian Church doth in ſome things correſpond to that of the 
Jews, ſo it differeth in others, being deſigned to excel it, wherefore this argu- 
mentation cannot be valid; and may as well be employed for our opinion as 3. 

inſt it. 
* 2. In like manner it may be argued, that all Chriſtians ſhould annually 
meet in one place; that all Chriſtians ſhould have one arch-prieſt on earth ; that 

we ſhould all be ſubject to one temporal juriſdiction; that we ſhould all ſpeak one 
language, &c. 

Anfw. 3. There is a great difference in the caſe ; for the T/raelites were one 
ſmall nation, which conveniently might be embodied ; but the Chriſtian Church 
ſhould conſiſt of all nations, which rendereth correſpondence in this particular un- 

_ practicable, at leaſt without great inconvenience. 
Euſ. HiP. 1.4. Anſw. 4. Before the law, Chriſtian religion, and conſequently a Chriſtian 
Baron. App. 2. Church, did in fubſtance ſubſiſt; but what unity of government was there 
then ? | 

Anſfw. 5. The temporal union of the Jews might only figure the ſpiritual unity 

of Chriſtians in faith, charity, and peace. 


* 


Ep. p. 51— Arg. VII. All eccleſiaſtical power was derived from the ſame fountains, by ſuc- the 

. 4. ceſſion from the Apoſtles; therefore the Church was one political body. mi 

Iren. 3. 3. Anſw. 1. Thence we may rather infer, that Churches are not ſo united, becauſe ſhe 

Fray tu aer. the founders of them were ſeveral perſons endowed with co-ordinate and equal he 
— ower. . | 

N Anſw. 2. The Apoſtle did in ſeveral Churches conſtitute Biſhops independent a 

from each other; and the like may be now, either by ſucceſſion from thoſe, or by yie 

the conſtitutions of human prudence, according to emergencies of occaſion and cit- tri 

cumſtances of things. ; : | _ 

Anſiv. 3. Divers Churches were Aur%rouat and all were ſo according to Saint 

Cyprian. | 5 | 

. 4. All temporal power is derived from Adam, and the patriarchs, ancient A 

fathers of families; Doth it thence follow, that all the world muſt be under one an 

ſecular government? ze] 

Arg. VIII. All Churches did exerciſe a power of excommunication, or of ex- G07 


cluding hereticks, ſchiſmaticks, diſorderly and ſcandalous people. 
Anfw. 1. Each Church was veſted with this power; this doth therefore only 
infer a reſemblance of ſeveral Churches in diſcipine ; which we avow. _ 
Anſi. 2. This argueth. that all Churches took themſelves to be obliged to preſerve be. 
the fame faith, to exerciſe charity and peace, to maintain the like holineſs of con- Ch 
verſation; What then? Do we deny this? 
FO? Anſw. 3. 


1 the Unity of the Church. | 779 


Anſao. 3. All kingdoms and ſtates do puniſh offenders againſt reaſon and juſtice, 
do baniſh ſeditious and diſorderly perſons, do uphold the principles and practice of 


common honeſty and morality: Doth it thence follow that all nations muſt come un- 
der one civil government? 


Excommunication of other Churches is only a declaration againſt the deviation from Chriſtian truth, or piety, or charity. 


Communio ſuſpenſa reſtituitur demonſtranti cauſas, quibus id acciderat, jam efſe deterſas, & profitenti conditiones pacis impletas. P. 
Inn. J. Ep. 16. (de Attico Conſtant, Ep.) | 


Arg. IX. All Churches did maintain intercourſe and commerce with each other "4" 
by formed, communicatory, pacificatory, commendatory, ſynodical epiſtles. YT 


Lat. p. 222. 
Literæ formatz. Optat. 2. Conc Milev. Can. 20. 
communicatorie, Aug. Ep. 162, 163. 
rd aapd Tb rovwrind. Euſeb. 7. 30. Cypr. Ep. 55, 67. 
yedupeale cura)ixd. Apoſt. Can. 12. 
eipnvexai. Conc. Chalc. Can. 11. 


guvodinei. SOZ. 7. 11. Cone. VI. Ad. 11. (b. 158, 198, 123.) Greg. M. ( Ep.—) P. Zach. Baron. A. 743. F. 29. 
Significa plan? nobis quis in locum Marciani Arelate fuerit ſubſlitutus, ut ſciamus ad quem fratres noſtros dirigere, & cui ſeribere de» 
beamus, —Cypr. Ep. 42, 67. ad P. Steph. (p. 161.) Ep. 55. (N. B. p. 113.) 
Erde c.. 5 Þ xadorimis Exxancias, eo, Te tons wv Tais eiae yeaonls Tipe ourleopuor 8 ouovoias x) ei- 
kůvn e. aui br £54 Ye i,, Ye dxannnous Y map Exdoors = ννν,u,, Kc. Alexand. Epi. Soc. J. 6. 
The Catholick Church being one body, there being moreover a command in the holy ſcriptures, to preſerve the bond of peace 


and concord; hence it follows, that what things (happen to, or) are done by any of us, we ought to write, and ſigniſy to each 
other. 


Anſw. 1. This doth ſignify, that the Churches did by admonition, advice, &c. 
help one another in maintenance of the common faith ; did endeavour to pre- 
ſerve charity, friendſhip and peace; this is all which thence may be con- 
cluded. | 

Anſw. 2. Secular princes are wont to ſend ambaſſadors and envoys with let- 
ters and inſtructions for ſettlement of correſpondence and preſerving peace; they 
ſometimes do recommend their ſubjects to other princes ; they expect offices of hu- 
manity toward their ſubjects trading or travelling any where in the world; com- 
mon reaſon doth require ſuch things ; but may common unity of polity from hence 
be inferred ? 

Arg. X. The effectual preſervation of unity in the primitive Church is alledged EY. pag. 64. 
as a ſtrong argument of its being united in one government. | „ n. 

Anſw. 1. That unity of faith and charity and diſcipline, which we admit, | 
was indeed preſerved, not by influence of any one ſovereign authority (whereof 
there is no mention) but by the concurrent vigilance of Biſhops, declaring and diſ- 
puting againſt any novelty in doctrine or practice which did ſtart up; by their 
* WW adherence to the doctrine aſſerted in ſcripture, and confirmed by tradition; by 

their aiding and abetting one another as confederates againſt errors and diſorders 
J creeping in. | 

Anſib. 2. The many differences which aroſe concerning the obſervation of Eaſter, 

- the re-baptization of hereticks, the reconciliation of revolters and ſcandalous cri- 
minals ; concerning the deciſion of cauſes and controverſies, &c. do more clearly 
ſhew, that there was no ſtanding common juriſdiction in the Church; for had 
il there been ſuch an one, recourſe would have been had thereto ; and ſuch differences 
by its authority would eaſily have been quaſhed. 

Arg. XI. Another argument is grounded on the relief which one Church did F. pag. 119. 
og to another, which ſuppoſes all Churches under one government, impoſing ſuch . 209. 
tribute, | 

Anſw. 1. This is a ſtrange fetch: as if all who were under obligation to relieve 
= in need, were to be under one government. Then all mankind muſt 

0. | | 
Anſiv. 2. It appears by St Paul, that theſe ſuccours were of free charity, favour 2 Cor. viii. 3. 
and liberality, and not by conſtraint. rr . 


inc . 2 Cor. is. 7. "Exard» 123%; megdierirai. Rom. xv. 26. EO. AQ. xi. 29. xxiv. 17. *EAsnpoouves 
otij chr. 
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Arg. XII. The uſe of councils is alſo alledged as an argument of this unity. Fh. pag. 51. 
Anſw, 1. General councils (in caſe truth is diſowned, that peace is diſturbed, . 9-499 
that diſcipline is looſed or perverted) are wholeſome expedients to clear truth and 
eal breaches; but the holding them is no more an argument of political unity in the 
ID, than the treaty of Munſter was a ſign of all Europe being under one civil 
ernment. 


T0k LI 5 G 2 | _ Anfw. 
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Vor. I 
Anſiw. 2. They are extraordinary, arbitrary, prudential means of reſtoring truth, 
peace, order, diſcipline; but from them nothing can be gathered concerning the 
ordinary ſtate of the Church. 
Anſw. 3. For 2 a _ wee the For ale b be OW. ; ＋ afterwards had 
„inis trecentls anni nulla fit ce. them but rarely; For the firſt three hundred years (faith Bell 
rio — * ' pope _ — ae. there was no general aſſembly ; afterwards — one in 15 
De Rom. P. 1. 8. hundred years. 
And ſince the breach between the Oriental and Weſtern Churches, for many 
centuries there hath been none. 
Yet was the Church from the beginning One, till Conſtantine, and long after. 
wards, 


Anſw. 4. The firſt general councils (indeed all that have been with any pro- 


bable ſhew capable of that denomination) were congregated by Emperors to cure 
the diſſenſions of Biſhops ; what therefore can be argued from them, but that the 
Emperors did find it good to ſettle peace and truth; and took this for a good 


mean thereto? 
Bell. de Cox. Alb. Pigbius ſaid that general councils were an invention of Conſtantine; and 


1. 13. who can confute him? 


Anſw. 5. They do ſhew rather the unity of the empire than of the Church; t 


of the Church as national under one empire, than as catholick; for it was the ſtate 
which did call and moderate them to its purpoſes. | 3 
 Anfw. 6. It is manifeſt, that the congregation of them dependeth on the per. 
miſſion and pleaſure of ſecular powers; and in all equity ſhould do fo (as other- 
where 1s ſhewed). 


The validity of ſynodical decrees (as ſpiritual) doth proceed from the obligation to each ſingular Biſho ; as if Princes in con 
federacy do make any ſanction, the ſubjects of each are bound to obſerve them, not from any relation to the body confederating, but 
becauſe of their obligation to their own prince conſenting. | | | 


Anſw. 7. It is not expedient that there ſhould be any of them, now that Chri. 
ſtendom ſtandeth divided under divers temporal fovereignties ; for their reſolutions 
may entrench on the intereſts of ſome princes; and hardly can they be accommo- 
dated to the civil laws and cuſtoms of every ſtate. . 

Whence we ſee that France will not admit the decrees of their Tridentine {y- 
nod, 7 | 

Anſw. 8. There was no ſuch inconvenience in them while Chriſtendom was in a 
manner confined within one empire ; for then nothing could be decreed or executed 
without the Emperor's leave, or to his prejudice. 


Hiſt. Trid. Anſw. 9. Yea, (as things now ſtand) it is impoſſible there ſhould be a free coun- 
4A Coun, eil; moſt of the Biſhops being ſworn vaſſals and clients to the Pope; and by their 


P. Leo. I. Ep. OWN intereſts concerned to maintain his exorbitant grandeur and domination. 
Anſw. 10. In the opinion of St Athanaſius there was no 
7 I 2 Tap 28 7 ab reaſonable cauſe of ſynods, except in caſe of new hereſies 
1 ſpringing up, which may be conſulted by the joint conſent 
of Biſhops. | | 
Anſw. 11. As for particular ſynods, they do only ſignify, that it was uſeful for 
neighbour Biſhops to conſpire in promoting truth, order and peace, as we have other- 


Subrependi e. where ſhewed. 

nim occaſiones | | Ne | | | 

non pretermittit ambitio, & quoties ob incurrentes cauſas generalis congregatio facta ſuerit Sacerdotum, difficile eft ut cupiditas ;mproborum 
non aliquid ſupra menſuram ſuam non moliatur. Leo. M. Ep. 62. (ad Maximum Ant. Ep,— } | 6 | 


Councils have often been convened. for bad deſigns, and been made engines to 
oppreſs truth and enſlave Chriſtendom. 

That of Antioch againſt Athanaſius : of Ariminum for Artaniſm. The ſe- 
cond Epbeſine to reſtore Eutyches, and reject Flavianus. The ſecond of Nice, to 
impoſe the worſhip of babies. The ſynod of Ariminum, to countenance Arian 
So the fourth ſynod of Laterane (ſub Inn. III.) to ſettle the prodigious doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation, and the wicked doctrine of papal authority over princes: 
The firſt ſynod of Lyons, to practiſe that helliſh doctrine of depoſing hog 

The ſynod of Conſtance, to eſtabliſh the maim of the Euchariſt againſt the Cal. 
tines of Bohemia. The Laterane (under Leo X.) was called (as the archbiſre 
of Patras affirmed) for the exaltation of the afoſtolic 
Pro Apoſtolic Sedis exaltatione. Lat. Sn. ſee. The ſynod of Trent, to ſettle a raff of errors and ſu- 
Seff. 10. p. 129. 3 perſtitions. 5 | 0bj II 
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O53. II. It may further be objected, that this doctr ine doth favour the conceits of 
the Independents concerning eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 

I anſwer, no. For, 

1. We do aſſert, that every Church is bound to obſerve the inſtitutions of Chrisi, 
and that ſort of government which the Apoſtles did ordain, conſiſting of Biſhops, 
prieſts, and people. 

2. We avow it expedient (in conformity to the primitive Churches, and in order 
to the maintenance of truth, order, peace,) for ſeveral particular Churches or pa- 
riſhes, to be combined in political corporations ; as ſhall be found convenient by thoſe 
who have juſt authority to frame ſuch corporations : for that otherwiſe Chriſtianity, 
being ſhattered into numberleſs ſhreds, could hardly ſubſiſt; and that great confu- 
fions muſt ariſe, | 

3. We affirm, that ſuch bodies having been eſtabliſhed and being maintained by 
juſt authority, every man is bound to endeavour the upholding of them by obedi- 
ence, by peaceable and compliant demeanour. 


4. We acknowledge it a great crime, by factious behaviour in them, or by need- Jud. 19, 0i 


leſs ſeparation from them, to diſturb them, to divide them, to diſſolve or ſubvert _ ropigor 
them. b 


We allow the 4þoft. Can. 31. Ei Tis zaJapeovioas T8 idis Emionirs yopts ouraydyy, H Huclasieio £7600 Sign An- 
Jer za]ayvores Ts ET KITE WY fvotCtia x), Sitawaurn, xafaipicta ws pinagy , fc. | 

If any perſon, deſpiſing his own — ſhall ſet up a ſeparate meeting, and build another altar, having nothing to condemn 
in his Biſhop, either for his piety or uprightneſs, let him be depoſed as one that ambitiouſly affects to be a governour, Q c. 


5. We conceive it fit that every people under one prince (or at leaſt of one na- 
tion, uſing the ſame language, civil law and faſhions) ſhould be united in the 
bands of eccleſiaſtical polity: for that ſuch a unity apparently 
is conducible to the peace and welfare both of Church and aixany v igt u 7%; ir 75 po- 
ſtate; to the furtherance of God's worſhip and ſervice ; to the {391,799 4% 2 1 Se ny 
edification of people in charity and piety ; by the encourage- re 2 loc, Hen: Rook 
ment of ſecular powers, by the concurrent advice and aid of , Theod. 2. 22. 
eccleſiaſtical paſtors; by many advantages hence ariſing. 

6. We ſuppoſe all Churches obliged to obſerve friendly communion ; and, when 
occaſion doth invite, to aid each other by aſſiſtance and advice, in ſynods of Biſhops, 
or otherwiſe. 

7. We do affirm, that all Churches are obliged to comply with lawful decrees, 
and orders, appointed in ſynods with conſent of their Biſhops, and allowed by the 
civil authorities, under which they live: As if the Biſhops of Spain and France, 
aſſembling ſhould agree upon conſtitutions of diſcipline which the kings of both 
thoſe countries ſhould approve ; and which ſhould not thwart God's laws; both 


thoſe Churches, and every man in them, were bound to comply in obſervance of 
them. 


From the premiſſes divers corollaries may be deduced. 


1. Hence it appeareth, that all thoſe clamours of the pretended Catholicks againſt 
other Churches, for not ſubmitting to the Roman chair, are groundleſs; they de- 
pending on the ſuppoſition, that all Churches muſt neceſſarily be united under one 
government. 

2. The injuſtice of the adherents to that ſee, in claiming an empire (or juriſ- 
diction) over all, which never was deſigned by our Lord; heavily cenſuring and 
fiercely perſecuting thoſe who will not acknowledge it. 

3- All Churches, which have a fair ſettlement in ſeveral countries, are co-ordi- 
nate; neither can one challenge a juriſdiction over the other. » 

4+ The nature of ſchiſm is hence declared; viz. That it conſiſteth in diſturbing 
the order and peace of any ſingle Church; in withdrawing from it obedience and 
compliance with it; in obſtructing good correſpondence, charity, peace, between 
ſeveral Churches; in condemning or cenſuring other Churches without juſt cauſe, or 
beyond due meaſure. | 


In refuſing to maintain cemmunion with other Churches without reaſonable Excidiſti enim 


U 


cauſe ; whence Firmilian did challenge P. Stephanus with ſchiſm. njzhw 3 noli 
quidem ille eft vert Schiſmaticus, qui ſe @ communione Ecclefiaſlice Unitatis Apoſtatam fecerit. Firmil. aud Cy pr. y 7 "Ys . 


5. Hence 


, i rt e .... . — - 
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5. Hence the right way of reconciling diſſenſions among Chriſtians, is not af- 
fecting to ſet up a political union of ſeveral Churches, or ſubordination of all to 
one power ; not for one Church to enterprize upon the liberty of others, or to brin 
others under it, (as is the practice of the Roman Church and its abettors,) but for 
each Church to let the others alone, quietly enjoying its freedom in eccleſiaſtical 
adminiſtrations ; only declaring againſt apparently hurtful errors and factions; ſhew- 
ing good-will, yielding ſuccour, advice, comfort, upon needful occaſion ; accord- 
ing to that excellent advice of the Conſtantinopolitan Fathers to the Pope and Weſtern 


Biſhops 


(after having acquainted them with their proceedings) towards the con- 


cluſion they thus exhort them. 
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6. All that withdraw their communion to o 


We, having in a legal and canonical way determined theſe 
controverſies, do beſeech your Reverence to congratulate with 
us, Xx charity ſpiritually interceding, the fear of the 
Lord alſo compreſſing all buman affection, ſo as to make us ty 
prefer the earfication of the Churches to all private reſpect 
and favour toward each other ; for by this means the word 
7 aith being conſonant among us, and Cbriſtian charity 

aring ſway over us, we ſhall ceaſe from ſpeaking after 
that manner which the Apoſtle condemns, I am of Paul, 
and I am of Apollos, but I am of Cephas ; for if we all 
do appear to be of Chriſt, who is no divided among ſt us, we 
ſhall then through God's grace preſerve the body of the Church 
from ſchiſm, and preſent ourſelves before the throne of Chriſt 
with boldneſs. 


beyſance from particular Churches 


fairly eſtabliſhed, (unto which they do belong, or where they refide,) do incur the 


Aug. contra Jul. Ep. 2. Te cert? occiden- 
talis terra generavit, occidentalis regeneravit 


Eccliſa: quid ei guæris inferre quod in ea 


non invenifii quando in ejus membra veniſti p 
imo quid, Tc, 


guilt of ſchiſm: for ſuch perſons being de jure ſubject to thoſe 
particular Churches, and excommunicating themſelves, do 
conſequentially ſever themſelves from the Catholick Church; 
they commit great wrong toward that particular Church, and 
toward the whole Church of Chriſt. 


. Neither doth their pretence of joining themſelves to the Roman Church, ex- 


Syed. dard. cals them from ſchiſm : for the Roman Church hath no reaſon or right to admit 
Can. 13. Gr. or to avow them; it hath no power to exempt or excuſe them from their duty ; it 
thereby abetteth their crime, and involveth itſelf therein ; it wrongeth other Churches, 


As no man is freed from his allegiance by pretending to put himſelf under the pro- 
tection of another prince; neither can another prince juſtly receive ſuch diſloyal 


re- 


volters into his patronage. 


Tornd. Lat. 


It is a rule grounded upon apparent equity, and frequently declared by eccleſiaſti- 


5. 220. cal canons, that no Church ſhall admit into its protection or communion any per- 


Ab Jox c de- 


ſons who are excommunicated by another Church, or who do withdraw themſelves 


18-. Tit. iii. from it: (for ſelf-excommunication or ſpiritual felony de ſe, doth involve the Churches 
it. Ei 7% excommunication, deſerving it, and preventing it.) 


xAneIHdS 5 
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x) 6 SsxOeis. 4poft. Can. 12. 


Kegleire v, uU F navove , Siaſogevor]a 186 up ETepor dmroCantiv]as, Ve" dr ον ν,ůỹxꝙ Hesi N. Conc. Nic. Can. 5+ 
If any Clerk, or Laick, who hath been excommunicated, and not yet re-admitted (by his own Church) ſhall depart thence, 
and be received in another city without letters commendatory, both he who doth receive him, and he that is received, let them 


be excommunicated. 


Muds 786 


Let the ſentence be ratified, which is according to that canon which commands others not to admit thoſe, whom others have 
ejected. : | 


Which canon, as the African Fathers do alledge and expound it, doth prohibit 


map ha the Pope himſelf from receiving perſons rejected by any other Church. 


@oxoibrJous 
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Afr. Epiſt. ad P. Celeſt. J. 


9 in 73 idis Eten 


Can. Ant. Can. 6. Idem in Concil. Sard. 13, 14. (Grac.) 


So when Marcion, having been excommunicated by his own father, coming to 
Nome, did ſue to be received by that: Church into communion, they refuſed, tel- 
Favſt,7i ling him that, they could not do it without the conſent of his reverend ather, 


20A wi 


n between whom and them there being one faith, and one agreement 9 mind, 


_ they 
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they could not do it in oppoſition to their worthy fellow-labourer, who was alſo his #5 NH 
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father. | | Ae dA any f 
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St Cyprian refuſed to admit Maximus (ſent from the Novatian party) to com- F#- 55-4113. 


munion. | 
So did Pope Cornelius reject Feliciſſimus, condemned by Ez. 55. init. (abs re re. Vid. Rig. 
St Cyprian, without farther inquiry. p. 79. | 


It was charged upon Dtoſcorus as a heinous miſdemeanor, that he had againſt the _ allen 
holy canons, by bis proper authority, received into communion perſons excommunicated iv 


by others. 


munionem, propria auctoritate, ſuſcepit. Sanctis regulis præcipientibus excommunicatos ab aliis, in communionem alios non 


pere. Epiſt. Syn. Chalced. ad Imper. Ad. 4. pag. 286. 


%% Conct- 
liis rite dams- 
nals, in com- 


debere ſuſe;- 


—zabalnevw]as kavolites Taps Ti id'is "ETITK:Ts av)a]ices dixrovitos tis xuvoriar AS. Evagr. 2. 4, 


The African ſynod (at the ſuggeſtion of St Auſtin) decreed, that F it happened Auguftinu F. 


that any of their evil deeds were deſervedly expelled out of the Church, and taken again 


into communion by any biſhop or prieſt whoſoever, that be alſo who received him, ſhould 
incur the ſame penalty of excommunication. 


piſcopus legatus 
ravincice Nu- 

mi diæ dixit ; 

Hoc flatuere 


dignanimi ut 


fi qui fort® merito facinorum ſuorum ab Ecclefia pulſi ſunt, & five ab aliquo Epiſcopo vel Preſsytero fuerint in communionem ſuſcepti, etiam 


ip/e pari cum eis crimine tenentur obnoxius 


Cod. Afr. Can. q. 
The ſame is by latter papal ſynods decreed , 


ſanxit auftoritas, & ea paſſim Eccliſiæ conſuetudo ſervat, ut d quolibet juſiè excommunicatum Epiſcopo, alius abſolvere 
P. Urb. II. Epift. 20. (apud Bin.) 


Sanctorum 
guippe canonum 
non pr ſumat. 


A ſuis Epiſcopis excommunicatos, ab aliis Epiſcopis, Abbatibus & C lericis in communionem recipi procul dubio prohibemus. Conc. Lat. J. 


(fb P. Calixto II.) cap. g. 
Nui vero excommunicato, antequam ab eo 


teneatur obnoxius. Cohc. Lat. (ſub Innoc. II.] Can. 3. 


The words of Syneſſus are remarkable: He, having excommunicated ſome cruel 
oppreſſors, doth thus recommend the caſe to all Chriſtians, 
ola Tas pg Tos dmav]ays yis auth; dIerods diatar]eTaA 


giay, Y Siterai Tus dnoknguaTes 27 ns (proſcribed by it) g £X avay un 7H ah 
nw pic 6 Xexods eivat Bliagres Epi. 58. p. 203. Edit. Petav. 


Upon which grounds I do not ſcruple to affirm the tecuſants in England to be 
no leſs ſchiſmaticks than any other ſeparatiſts. They are indeed ſomewhat worſe ; 
for moſt others do only forbear communion, theſe do rudely condemn the Church, 
to which they owe obedience, yea, ſtrive to deſtroy it: they are moſt deſperate re- 
bels againſt it. 

8. It is the duty and intereſt of all Churches to diſclaim the pretences of the Ro- 
man court ; maintaining their liberties and rights againſt its uſurpations : For com- 
pliance therewith, as it doth greatly prejudice truth and piety ; (leaving them to be 
corrupted by the ambitious, covetous and voluptuous defigns of thoſe men ;) ſo it 
doth remove the genuine unity of the Church, and peace of Chriſtians ; unleſs to 
be tied by compulſory chains (as ſlaves) be deemed unity or peace. 


i eum excommunicaverit abſolvatur, ſcienter communicare praſumpſerit, pari ſententiæ 


Ex u- 
n II ToAGSHA- 
e ExxAu- 


Et 5 Tis &s 13 eToorvCanion e EAR Nu. 
ee, tro oxiaas EXA 


P. Leo Ep. 
84. cap. 9. 


9. Vet thoſe Churches, which by the voluntary conſent or command of princes, 


do adhere in confederation to the Roman Church, we ate not, merely upon that ſcore, 
to condemn, or reject from communion of charity or peace (for in that they do but 
uſe their liberty). 

10. But if ſuch Churches do maintain impious errors; if they do preſcribe naugh- 
ty practices; if they do reject communion and peace upon reaſonable terms; if the 
vent unjuſt and uncharitable cenſures; if they are turbulent and violent, ſtriving by 
all means to ſubdue and enſlave other Churches to their will | 


or their dictates if they damn and perſecute all who —Cuicunque harefi communicans merit adi 
refuſe to be their ſubjects: in ſuch caſes we may reject fuch 2, © 79a ſecietate removendus. Gelal. 


A a 5 k 8 Ep. 1. ad Euphem. 
Churches as heretical or ſchiſmatical, or wickedly uncharitable F ; 


and unjuſt in their proceedings. lb? P Sym. J. Ep. 7. 
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nation, in whaſe power; Their authority, 

and rights, 70g. . „ of them, 
not in the power of whe Pope, but Empe- 
ror, 708. Nor cenſoring 


power of the Pope, 71 . No power in 
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| Biſhops and Paſtors, 


| 


them in he | 


Canons. 


Cenſures. 


VoI. I. 


Things, or the Chief Matters contained in the Treatiſe 
of the Pope's enn and of the Unity of the 


the e Pope to depoſe them, 713. The con- 
trary aſſertions examined and confuted, in 
ſeg. v. 719. Confirmation of them be- 
longs not to the Pope, 740. 
Their authority in 


Church - government in the primitive 


2 7725 773. Their charadter, j 


** Laws. The vain pretence 10 the obli 
gation thereof, 696. 

Canons. Ancient canons, their filence con- 
cerni 5 * 5 authority, 628. 

niverſal canons, Popes no power 

to alter them, nor exemption fram them, 
698. Their policy herein, ibid. Contra- 
ry opinion, from whence ariſing, 699. 

Canon; of Popes, why ſet above general coun- 


cils, 5 38, AEneas Sylvius, his Account 
hereof, ibid. 


Cat bolick. How mych the abuſe of that 


word hath conduced to the Pope's pre- 


tences, „ 51 
cleſiaſtical cenſures, the great 
aaa made frotn them by the dope, 
67 ' 
Ceremonies. Why, a multitude of them in the 
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Charity, Want thereof in the Church of 


Rome, 752. 

Charity among Chriſtians, 764, 965. T7 

thereof 1 a man to be no boy 
ſtian, 764. 

Cha arity, tc to the poor of other Churches in pri- 
. times, no argument of unity of 


5 Wie 7 

Ch og ity thereof, 7 The various 
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The titles and fans thereof, ibid. 


Church government an 
time, 6 FEE. 8 
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gf _cxterna Aa trio Nags 1 
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A Table of Things, 


or Chief Matters, 


Charch of Rome. An account of them who 
by voluntary conſent or command of prin- 
ces do adhere in confederation to the 
Church of Rome, 783. 

Civil Magiſtrate's authority, 741. 

Clergy, Romiſh clergy's exemption from ſe- 
cular juriſdiction, whence, 642. | 

Communion, Church«communion, 761. 

Community of men on ſeveral accounts may 
be termed one, 762. 

Confeſſion. Auricular confeſſion, 642. 

Confirmation of Magiſtrates belongs not to the 
Pope, 739, 740. 

Conſcience, The uſurpations made thereupon 
by the popiſh doctrines, 7 54. 

Conſtantine M. His judgment of Euſebius, 
* No general ſynod before his reign, 

78. 

— es in the Church, how in ancient 
times determined, 625, 650, 736, 767. 

Council of Trent. Their character, 538. En- 
joined the Pope's ſupremacy ſhould not be 
diſputed, 550. 

Chan Their | authority above the Pope * 


cg Their infallibility, why pretended, 
642. 

Cosa. General councils, which ſo eſteem- 
ed, 680. Firſt called by the Emperors, 
ibid, When firſt celebrated, 678. Uſe. 
of them proves not there was unity of go- 
vernment in the primitive Church, 779. 

- The, proper acealion , of general councils 
_ aſſigned, ibid. 

Cup in the Sacrament, why with-holden from 

the laity, 642. 


E. 


claiming St Peter's ſuperiority, 565. 

Emperors, not Popes, did firſt congregate 
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authorized by them, did heretofore preſide 
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* The ends aſſigned of that order, 


Race, Conſtantine M. his character 0 
him, 601. | 
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communion by other, Churches, 768, 782, 
783. 

. The Pope no power to Bran 
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F. 
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Oh who 2 nn. n 725. 


Pope 8 An n of hi in Theode 
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decrees introd uced, 6 | 
Decretal Epiſtles. Tben forgery, and great 
e to the 7750 of Rome, 677. 
255 nie and order of che primitive Church, 
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Rome, 676. 


e 643), 748. 
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in the Treatiſe of the Pope's & upremacy, Sc. 


Inſpiration, the Popes and ſynods bold pre- 


tenſions to it, 752. 


Juriſdiction. Univerſal juriſdiction over the 


© clergy, the Pope's preſumption herein, and 


Juriſdiction, tempora 


Merit, doctrine thereof in 


| Miratles, why preten 


| Oath of Biſhops of Rome, at their election, 
—— IIS» | 
Obedience. Blind obedience, 672. 


when un, 700. | 
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n whoſe power to 
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them, 690. 
M. 
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Why forbidden to their prieſts, 643. 
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niſts, 643. 2 
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O. 
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Order and Diſcipline of the primitive Chu 
696. v. Diſcipline. . 

Ordination, Priority therein did anciently 
ground a right to precedence, 560. 

a who ſuch in the primitive Church, 
703. Oe: 
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P aſtors of the Church, their duty to main- 
tain peace and charity, 767. | 
atriarchs, not an higher order than pri- 

mates, 666. Their inſtitution and autho- 
rity, 667, 668, 


eace to be inviolable among Chriſtians, 765. 


ly of calling general | 
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The ſacraments conducive to the ſame, ib. 
as alſo convocation of ſynods, 766. 
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558, 561. His ſuperiority in power reje- 
cted, 361. Was no prieſt at the celebra- 
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Trid. 562, Not Biſhop of Rome, 598. 
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racter of them, and their uſurpations, 689, 
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Power. Worldly power, 670. Deſcription 
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Religues among the Romaniſts, 643. 
Remiſſion of Sins, the popiſh doctrines and 
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enen Divine revelation made by the A- 
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- cn Wits I. wait | 
mony, 9 guilty OT it, 737. | 
pon. ule the * particular branches thereof 
conſidered, -and 8 vain Na to 
the ſame, 678, Oe. | | 
Spirit, v. Inſpiration. | 


: Synod, no general ſynod befote Conflntne M 


678, 
ons. In ancient OE divers whip were 


.. qrduined without the Pope's conſent, divers 
againſt his pleaſure, 690, Inftances here- 
of, in ſeq. 

| Synods, no rule extant about them i in the firſt 
Fathers, till after 280 years, 695, 696, 

Synods, their decrees and acts, by whom ra- 
tified, 690, 691, 692, 

Synods. Romiſh ſynods and enthuſiaſts com- 
yon 752, | 


1. 


Taxes, impoſing them on a or people, 
not in the power of the Pope, 740, 741. 
Tradition, in ſome matters very uncertain and 

contradictory, 561, 
Traditions of the Church of Rome, 642. 
Traditions, Oral traditions, 750. 


| T1 radition. Univerſal tradition diſowns the 


Pope's ſupremacy, 739. 
Tranſubſtantiation,. 642. 


Trent (Council.) Character thereof, 732. 
U. | 


Unity f the Church, mentioned in the Con- 
ſtantinopolitan creed, not of external po- 
licy, 777. 

Unity, Preſervation thereof in the primitive 
Church, no argument of it's being united 
in one government, 979. 

Pm, in the Church of Rome, Pee impoſed, 

__.-- 


* 
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W. 
Fe N - 


W zalth, * procured by the Church" d 
| Rome, 676. 
Words. Falſe interpretations of wat, bow 


much contributing to the growth of 0 
Church of Rome, 673. Md 


Tie Ent 35 the oh V chone. 


